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JEBUSALEM 

JEBTJSALEM  (Heb.,  babitatioii  of  peaoe;  14  convents  in  Syria  anbjeot  to  him.  of  which 

Sept  'Upovadkrm;  Yolg.  Sieroiolyma ;  Arab,  the  principal  is  the  conrentof  St  Salvador  at 

El  KuaSj  the  Holy),  a  city  of  Palestine,  of  Jernsalem.     The  Protestant  population  of  the 

•which  it  was  anciently  the  capital,  and  now  city  nnmbers  about  100.    An  Andean  bishop 

the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha. .  It  is  the  holy  city  resides  there,  with  a  diocese  including  Palestine, 

of  the  Hebrews  and  Uhristians,  and  one  of  the  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ohaldea,  E^ypt,  and  Abys- 

three  holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedans,  ranking  sinia.    This  bishopric  was  established  in  1841 

next  in  sanctity  to  Mecca  and  Medina.    It  is  in  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Prussian  and  British 

lat.  81^  46'  N.,  long.  dS''  18'  £.,  128  m.  S.  S.  W.  governments.    Several  Protestant  missions  are 

from  Damascus,  27  m.  E.  from  the  Mediter-  also  maintained  in  the  city  by  churches  in  En- 

ranean,  and  14  m.  W.  from  the  Dead  sea.    Its  rope  and  America. — Jerusalem  is  almost  on  the 

elevation  above  the  Mediterranean  is  2,200  feet,  summit  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountain  ridge, 

and  above  the  Dead  sea  8,708.     Population  whose  watershed  is  a  little  to  the  westward  ox 

probably  about  18,000,  of  whom  7,000  are  Mo-  the  ci<y,  so  that  streams  whose  souroes  are  but 

hammedans,  6,000  Jews,  and  5,000  Christiana,  a  few  miles  from  its  walls  flow  on  the  one 

mostly  of  the  Greek  land  Latin  churches,  with  hand  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  to 

a  few  hundred  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  the  Dead  sea.    The  summit  of  the  mountain 

Protestants.     The  Mohammedans  are  mostiy  ridge  is  broken  into  many  rugged  limestone 

of  Arab  descent,  with  a  few  Turks  in  the  em-  crowns  divided  by  deep  ravines.    In  the  midst 

ploy  of  the  government    The  Jews  are  chiefly  of  these  crowns  are  two  valleys,  which  at  flrst 

of  Spanish  origin,  their  ancestors  having  come  are  only  gentie  depresaons,  having  between 

from  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  them  a  stony  swell  |  m.  wide,  and  both  of  them 

century.     They  stall  speak  a  corrupt  Spanish  run  E.  for  a  short  distance.     That  on  the  N. 

dialect    There  are  also  some  Grerman  and  Polish  continues  K  about  H  iQ^  then  sweeps  to  the 

Jews.    The  Jewish  community  inhabit  a  par-  S.,  and  soon  becomes  deep  and  narrow  with 

tdcolar  quarter  of  the  city,  and  are  govemea  to  precipitous  sides.     This  is  the  valley  of  Je- 

a  great  extent  bv  their  own  rabbinical  laws,  hoshaphat,  or  of  the  brook  Kedron.   The  other 

Their  diief  rabbi  is  called  iu  Hebrew  ^  the  head  valley,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  runs  at  first  about 

in  Zlon,^^  and  his  chief  interpreter  has  a  seat  in  f  m.  E.  by  S.,  turns  suddenly  S.  for  i  m.  and 

the  municipal  counciL    The  Jews^  quarter  is  then  E.,  and  descending  unites  with  the  valley 

badly  built  and  filthy,  and  ihe  people  suffer  of  Jeh<Mhaphat    On  the  broad  high  platform 

much  from  crowded  dwellings,  scarcity  of  water,  between  these  two  valleys  stands  Jerusalem, 

and  general  poverty.     The  Greek  Christians  The  platform  itself  is  divided  by  another  valley^ 

are  Arabs,  and  speak  only  the  Arabic  luiguage,  anoientiy  called  tiie  Tyropsson,  which  runs  with 

except  the  superior  dergy  and  the  monks,  who  a  slight  curve  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E., 

are  Greeks  from  the  Greek  islands.    The  par  having  a  high  ridge  on  each  ade  terminating 

triarch  of  Jerusalem  is  their  head.    They  have  on  the  S.  in  abrupt  declivities.    The  city  occu- 

8  convents  and  5  nunneries  in  the  city.    The  pies  the  S.  part  of  these  ridges  with  a  portion 

Latin  Christians  or  Boman  Catiiolics  are  prin-  of  the  intervening  valley;  anciently  it  covered 

cipally  natives  of  Syria,  seceders  from   the  the  whole  of  them.     Irregular  rounded  hiUs 

Greek  church,  and  speak  onlv  Arabic    They  encompass  it,  rising  above  the  buildings  about 

have  a  patriarch,  who  has  spiritual  oversight  of  200  feet  where  highest,  with  openings  through 

all  the  Boman  Catholic  churches  in  Palestine,  which  views  of  the  distant  country  are  obtain- 

The  convents,  however,  are  not  under  his  jari&-  ed.    On  the  E.  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  rising 

diction,  but  are  under  the  superintendence  of  steeply  from  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat  On  the 

an  abbot  or  *'  warder,"  who  is  styled  *'  guard-  S.  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel  overhangs  the  val- 

ian  of  Mount  Zion  and  keeper  of  the  Holy  ley  of  ^nnom.    On  the  W.  the  ground  rises 

Land.**     He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  is  ap-  gently  to  the  great  uctdff  or  valley  of  Beit  Bar 

pointed  by  the  pope  every  8  years.    There  are  nina,  whose  waters  run  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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On  the  N.  a  bend  of  the  ridge,  oonneoted  with   lower  towns  stood  were  ezteraallj  protected  by 
^e  Moont  of  Olives,  bounds  the  pron)ect  at  the    precipices  and  deep  yalleys.    The  andent  city 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.    The  breadth  of    was  defended  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  siege 
the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  brow  of    bj  three  walls,  the  most  ancient  of  which  ap- 
the  yallej  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaf^Ei  gate,  to    pears  to  have  enclosed  Mt.  Zion,  part  of  which 
the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about    is  outside  of  the  modem  city.    The  second  wall 
1,020  yards,  or  {  of  o  mile,  of  which  distance    enclosed  the  whole  of  Akra  excepting  that  part 
818  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great    of  its  K  side  which  fronted  the  temple  area  on 
mosque  El-Harem  esh-Sherif,  commonly  <Muled    Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  8.  side  toward  the  valley 
the  mosque  of  Omar.    The  country  around  Je-    which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city, 
rusalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation,  and  not    In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  the 
particulariy  fertile.     The  rocks  everywhere    city  havinff  extended  northward  beyond  the 
come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many    second  wall,  a  third  wall  was  built  to  protect 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  large  stones ;    this  suburb,  which  was  called  Bezetha.    The 
and  the  whole  region  has  a  barren  and  dreary    total  circumference  of  the  ancient  city^aocord« 
aspect.    Yet  the  olive  thrives,  and  fields  of    ing  to  Josephus,  was  about  8^  m.    With  re- 
train are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,    gard  to  the  details  of  the  ancient  topography 
Sreither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  near  the    there  is  much  uncertainty,  and  great  contro- 
dty.    Jerusalem  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,    versy.    One  of  the  most  recent  investigators, 
buut  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman  the  Magni-    the  Kev.  Dr.  Thomson,  after  nearly  25  years^ 
ficent  in  1542.  They  are  15  feet  thick,  and  vary    residence  in  Palestine,  says :   **  It  is  my  own 
in  height  with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground    decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  recon- 
from  &  to  70  feet.    Their  total  drcuit  is  4,826    struct  the  city  as  our  Saviour  saw  it,  or  as  Jose- 
yards,  or  about  2i  m.  The  city  is  irregular  in  its    phus  describes  it    No  man  on  eortli  Imows  the 
outline,  but  approadies  a  square  whose  4  sides    tine  of  the  E.  and  S.  E.  portions  of  the  first 
nearly  face  the  cardinal  points.    It  has  6  gates,    wall,  nor  where  the  secona  began,  nor  how  it 
two  on  the  8.  and  one  near  the  centre  of  each    ran  after  it  began,  nor  where  the  third  wall 
of  the  oUier  sides.    On  the  W.  is  the  Hebron  or    commenced,  nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  after- 
Jaffii  gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city.  On  the    ward ;  and  of  necessity  the  locations  of  castles, 
N.  is  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  E.  St  Stephen's,    towere,  corners,  gates,  pools,  sepulchres,  &o^ 
and  on  the  S.  the  Zion  sate  and  an  obscure  and    &c.,  depending  upon  supposed  starting  points 
little  osed  portal  called  the  Dung  gate.    The    and  directions,  are  merely  hypotheticiu.    One 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  bad-    hypothesis  may  have  more  probability  than  an- 
ly  paved  where  paved  at  all.    The  houses  are    other,  but  all  must  share  the  uncertainty  which 
wdl  built  of  Umestone,    cream-colored   and    hanss  over  the  data  assumed  bv  the  theorizers." 
streaked  with  blood-red,  and  are  for  the  most    — ^The  most  striking  view  of  /erusalem  is  from 
part  2  or  8  stories  high,  with  a  plain  front  with-    the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  half 
out  windows  in  the  lower  stories,  and  with  doors    a  mile  E.  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
so  low  that  a  person  must  stoop  to  gain  entrance,    overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
The  roo£i  are  terraced  or  rise  in  domes,  and    most  every  house  being  distinctly  visible.    The 
the  apartments  receive  their  light  from  interior    city,  seen  from  this  point,  appears  to  be  a  reg- 
«>urts,  which  in  the  larger  houses  form  cool    nlar  inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  and  um- 
and  agreeable  promenades  secluded  from  public    formly  from  W.  to  E.  or  toward  the  observer, 
view.    The  principal  apartments  are  upon  the    and  indented  by  a  slight  depression  or  shal- 
seoond  story,  the  lower  story  being  occupied  by    low  vale  running  nearly  through  the  centre  in 
lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables,  cisterns,  and    the  same  direction.    The  S.  E.  comer,  that 
offices. — ^Ancient  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the    which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied 
time  of  Ohrist,  or  somewhat  later  at  the  time    by  the  great  mosque  and  its  extensive  and 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  army  under  Ti-    beautifrd  grounds,  covering  Mt.  Moriah,  the  site 
tus,  A.  D.  70,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  built    of  the  ancient  temple,  and  comprising  about  one 
npon  two  hills,  between  which  lay  the  valley    eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  modem  city.    It  is 
l^rropsBon  or  tiie  valley  of  the  Oheesemakers,    covered  with  greensward,  and  planted  spar- 
to  which  tlie  buildings  on  both  hiUs  came    ingly  with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  is 
down.    The  upper  hill  was  mudi  higher  than    the  most  beautifid  feature  of  the  town.    The 
the  other,  and  was  called  by  King  David  the    S.  W.  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of  Mt  Zion 
Fortress,  but  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Mar-    which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is  to  a  great 
ket    The  other  hill,  on  which  was  the  lower    extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an 
town,  was  called  Akra,  and  was  in  the  shape    enormous  emfice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous 
of  a  crescent    Opposite  Akra  to  the  S.  E.  was    object  in  this  neighborhood.    The  N.  W.  is 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temple.  .  Moriah    largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  another 
was  naturally  Jower  than  Akra,  from  which  it    very  extensive  establishment.    About  midway 
was  separated  by  abroad  valley;  but  in  the    between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle  or 
time  of  Simon  Maccabsdus  Akra  was  cut  down    citadeL    The  N.  E.  quarter  of  Jemsalem  is  but 
80  that  the  temple  rose  above  it,  and  at  the  same    partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of 
time  the  valley  between  it  and  Moriah  was  fill-    a  ramblingagricultural  village  tban  of  a  crowd- 
ed up.    Both  the  hills  on  which  the  upper  and    ed  city.    The  vacant  spots  here  are  green  with 
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gardens  and  oli^e  trees,  There  is  another  large  eastern  semi-circle  is  smaller  than  the  western, 
vacaot  tract  along  the  S.  wall,  and  W.  of  the  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  S.  side  of  the  chnroh. 
Harem  esh-Sheri^  also  oorered  with  verdnre.  On  entering,  the  pilgrim  finds  immediately  at 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or  his  right  hand  a  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is 
three  green  spots  which  are  small  gardens.  The  the  floor  of  a  chapel.  This  chamber  has  on  the 
chnrdi  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspio*  ri^ht  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Bald* 
nons  edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are  win,  between  whidi  the  pilgrim  passes  to  the 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  other  bnildioffs  chapel  of  Adam,  a  small  room  ending  against 
which  either  from  their  size  or  beauty  are  likely  the  native  rock.  In  this  rock  is  vimble  a  hose 
to  engage  tlie  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  fissure,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  earth- 
mark  the  position  of  as  many  mosqnes  in  differ-  quake  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  This  rock, 
ent  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed  ascending  through  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  is 
because  of  their  elevation  above  the  surround-*  the  supposed  site  of  Calvary.  Outside  the  room, 
ing  edificea  For  the  same  reason  the  eye  rests  two  staircases  lead  up  to  the  fioor  of  the  chapel 
ibr  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low  above  it,  which  is  the  ohapel  of  Oalvary  or  of 
domes,  which  form  the  roo&  of  the  principal  the  Elevation  of  the  Gross ;  within  this  the  pil- 
dwellings,  and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  grim  is  permitted  to  approach,  on  his  knees,  a 
Uie  flat  plastered  roofs  which  cover  the  ^eater  hole  in  the  rock  usually  covered  with  a  silver 
mass  of  more  humble  habitations.  The  Harem  plate,  in  which  he  is  told  the  cross  of  Christ 
esh-Sheri^  the  **  Noble  Sanctuary,''  forms  the  was  set  In  front  of  the  great  doorway,  and 
moat  conspicuous  feature  of  the  city,  and  is  within  the  church,  is  a  large  smooth  ^ab  of  the 
<me  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  the  Moham-  native  stone  of  the  floor  of  the  churdi,  which 
medan  world.  It  is  a  quadrangle  1,489  feet  is  called  the  stone  of  unction,  and  is  pointed  out 
long  by  954  broad.  It  contains  two  mosques,  as  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  by 
the  daest  of  which.  El  Aksa,  was  originally  a  Joseph  to  be  anointed  for  burial.  This  lies  be- 
Christian  church  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian  tween  Calvary  and  the  tomb;  passing  it,  the 
about  ^e  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  is  272  pil^im  enters  the  ^reat  semi-rotunda  in  the  W. 
feet  long  by  184  wide.  The  other  mosque,  Eub-  end  of  the  church,  m  the  centre  of  which,  under 
bet  es-Sukhrah,  or  the  '*  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  an  open  miglazed  dome,  is  the  holv  sepulchre, 
stands  on  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  This  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chapel  of  various^ 
k  built  over  a  singular  projecting  rock,  which  colored  marbles.  The  first  room  is  the  ohapel 
is  supposed  to  be  the  *^  threshing  floor  of  Aran-  of  the  Angel ;  from  this  the  pilgrim  enters,  by 
nah  the  Jebnsite,"  where  David  sacrifioed,  and  a  low  passage,  a  sepulchral  chamber  6  feet  2 
afterward  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt  inches  long  by  6  feet  wide,  having  an  arched 
offering  in  Solomon's  temple.  By  the  Moham-  roof  about  7  feet  high ;  one  half  of  this  is  occn-> 
medans  it  is  regarded  with  the  highest  venera-  pied  by  a  stone  couch,  covered  with  a  marble 
tion,  their  traditions  saying  that  Mohammed  slab.  This  entire  tomb  is  said  to  be  carved  in 
ealled  it  one  of  the  rocks  of  paradise,  and  they  solid  rock,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 
believe  that  from  it  he  made  the  ascent  into  the  identical  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
heaven  narrated  in  the  Koran.  The  building  is  lay,  on  the  couch  now  hidden  from  view  by  the 
an  octagon,  each  side  of  which  measures  67  feet,  slab ;  others  deny  that  the  tomb  is  s(did  rode, 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  peculiarly  light  and  grace-  and  affirm  that  it  is  all  a  constructed  building, 
ful  dome  terminated  by  a  tall  gilt  crescent  In  the  chapel  of  the  Angel  is  shown  a  frag* 
The  entire  building  forms  one  of  the  finest  and  ment  of  stone  said  to  be  part  of  the  stone 
moat  celebrated  specimens  of  the  Saracenic  style  rolled  away  bv  the  cmgels.  Another  and  larger 
of  architecture.  Its  erection  is  commonly  ascrib-  fragment  is  claimed  and  exhibited  by  the  Ar- 
ed  to  the  caliph  Omar  about  650,  but  some  of  menians  in  a  chapel  on  Mt.  Zion.  In  galler« 
the  Arab  historians  state  that  it  was  built  by  ies  around  the  church,  and  in  small  bufldings 
the  caliph  Abd  el  Malek  in  686.  An  eminent  attached  to  it  on  the  outside,  are  apartments 
English  writer  on  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson,  occupied  by  a  number  of  monks  of  various  na- 
maintains  that  it  was  built  by  the  Roman  em-  tions,  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
peror  Constantino  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  sepulchre,  and  in  Passion  week  perform  there  a 
century  over  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  This  variety  of  ceremonies  which  annually  attract  a 
opinion,  however,  finds  few  supporters.  The  large  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Concerning  the  an- 
people  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  the  mtyority  of  Ihenticity  of  these  sacred  places  a  great  deal  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  topography  of  controversy  has  existed  and  is  still  Kept  up.  Dr. 
Jerusalem,  believe  that  the  sepulchre  is  in  the  Robinson,  in  his  ^^  Biblical  Researches,"  arrives 
middle  of  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the  city.  The  at  the  conclusion  "  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Con-  present  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  supported 
'ttantine  or  his  mo^er  Helena,  is  800  feet  long  neither  by  well  authenticated  hbtorical  facts, 
and  nearly  200  feet  broad,  and  is  supposed  to  in-  nor  by  prior  tradition,  nor  by  archsdological 
dude  within  these  limits  the  scene  of  the  cruci-  features."  His  main  argument  to  this  effect  at- 
fixion,  entombment,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  tempts  to  show  by  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
The  general  plan  of  the  church  is  a  rotunda  di-  that  the  present  locality  of  the  sepulchre  was 
vided  and  elongated ;  that  is,  the  sides  of  the  within  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
chnroh  are  parallel,  and  the  ends  semi-circles ;  the  crucifixion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  near 
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the  place  where  Ohrist  was  crncified,  which  \b  tiie  forfcress  on  Mi.  Son,  which  thej  held  foi 
stated  in  the  €K>8pel  to  have  been  without  the  several  generations,  nntil  it  was  at  lengtli  cap- 
gates.  Most  Protestant  and  a  few  OathoUc  in«  tared  by  David,  who  made  it  his  residence  and 
vestigators  agree  snbstantiallv  with  Dr.  Bobin-  the  capital  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  His  snc- 
son ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  mi^or-  cesser  Solomon  boilt  the  fEunons  temple,  and 
itj  of  Oatholics  and  some  Protestant  travellers  otherwise  embelliBhed  the  city.  After  ms  death 
believe  in  the  ffennineness  of  these  remains,  the  importance  and  splendor  of  Jemsidem  were 
Among  others,  Mr.  William  0.  Prime,  a  recent  considerably  lessened  by  the  revolt  of  the  10 
American  traveller,  maintains  the  authenticitv  tribes,  which  left  it  the  capital  of  only  the  very 
of  the  sepnlchre  on  the  following  grounds :  **  it  small  state  of  Jndah.  Under  King  Behoboun. 
is  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten  971  B.  0.,  it  was  taken  by  Bhishak,  long  of 
by  Ohristians  within  800  vears  after  the  great  Egypt,  who  plundered  the  temple  of  its  treasores. 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurreo-  It  was  subsequently  conquered  and  pillaged  by 
tion.  Critical  scholars  and  learned  men,  em-  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterward  en- 
ploved  in  investigating  the  topography  of  the  larsed  and  beautified  by  Uzziah,  Jotham.  Heze- 
Holy  Land,  had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity  in  kiah,  and  Manasseb.  In  698  B.  0.,  ana  again 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;  no  one,  so  in  688,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
feiT  BBwe  know,  thought  in  that  age  of  disput-  Babylonian  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
ing  the  f^t,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth ;  second  siege  lasted  8  years,  and  on  its  termiua- 
it  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  that  mis  is  the  lo-  tion  the  Babylonians  burned  the  temple  and  the 
cality  in  which  those  learned  men  placed  their  palaces,  raz^  the  walls,  and  carried  away  cap-  • 
confidence,  it  having  been  well  preserved  from  tive  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
that  time  to  this.*'  Some  of  the  convents  of  David,  together  with  many  of  the  people.  In 
Jerusalem  are  large  and  well  built  edifices.  The  686  Cfyrus,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered 
first  in  size  is  the  Armenian  convent,  which  is  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jeru- 
tiie  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  salem  and  rebuild  the  temple.  The  city,  how* 
who  lives  in  a  considerable  degree  of  state  ever,  remained  without  walls  until  444  B.  0., 
and  luxury.  The  Latin  convent,  belonging  to  when  Nehemiah  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
the  Franciscans,  is  idso  very  extensive,  and  Persian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  and  began  to  re- 
resembles  a  fortress.  It  accommodates  great  store  the  fortifications.  From  this  time  till  the 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  is  supported  by  dona-  conquest  of  Svria  by  Alexander  the  Great  (882) 
tions  fi*om  the  Catholic  cQuntries  of  Europe,  the  liistory  of  Jerusalem  is  obscure,  though  the 
The  hills  and  valleys  around  Jerusalem  are  city  seems  to  have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous 
thickly  studded  witii  ancient  tombs,  amons  under  the  dominion  of  its  Persian  masters.  Ac- 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of  David,  cording  to  Josephus,  it  adhered  to  the  Persians 
now  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  during  the  Macedonian  invasion ;  and  when 
tomb  of  Absalom,  and  the  tomb  of  Helena  (com-  Alexander  advanced  against  it  wiUi  hostile  in- 
monly  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings),  a  aueen  tent,  his  wrath  was  averted  by  the  high  priest 
of  Adiabene,  who  became  a  proselyte  to  Juoaism  Jaddua,  whom  he  reco^ized  as  a  personage  he 
in  the  1st  century.  Many  of  these  tombs  are  had  seen  in  a  dream.  The  Greek  nistorians  of 
excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  rocky  Alexander,  however,  make  no  mention  of  this 
hill  sides,  and  are  curious  and  interesting  menu-  movement  against  Jerusalem.  After  Alexander's 
ments. — Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  little  trade,  death,Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  Jerusa- 
though  it  is  a  central  point  for  the  caravans  lem  on  the  Sabbath  when  the  Jews  would  not 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Its  only  fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  transported  many 
manufactures  are  of  soap,  oil  of  sesame,  and  of  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt  It  soon  regained  its 
beads,  crosses^  shells,  and  models  of  the  holy  prosperity,  however,  and  flourished  under  the 
sepulchre,  which,  after  receiving  a  sort  of  bene-  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  as  a  province  of 
diction,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  Egypt  till  198,  when  it  submitted  to  Antiochus 
to  Greek  and  Catholic  countries.  The  bazaars  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  treated 
are  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  tobacco,  with  indulgence  and  favor.  Under  one  of  his 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  necessity. —  successors.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  were 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  persecuted  and  rebellea;  and  in  169  Antiochus 
it  being  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  balem  massacred  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed 
of  which  Melchis^ek  was  king  in  the  time  of  the  walls,  defiled  the  temple,  and,  placing  a 
Abraham.  The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moritdi,  strong  garrison  in  a  citadel  wluch  he  built,  pro- 
to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  hibited  Uie  Jewish  worship  altogether,  and  pun- 
sacrifice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mt.  Mo-  i^ed  severely  tiiose  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
riah  afterward  occupied  by  the  temple  and  now  Gredc  idols.  This  persecution  caused  the  revolt 
by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary.  The  of  the  Jews  led  by  ^e  Maccabees,  who  after  a 
name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Joshua  x.  1,  fierce  struggle  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
where  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men-  in  168  B.  OT,  though  the  citadel  remained  in  the 
tioned.  It  was  at  that  time  a  strong  city,  inhab-  hands  of  the  Syrian  garrison  till  148.  The  next 
ited  by  the  Jebusites.  The  Israelites  after  the  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  was 
death  of  Joshua  attacked  it  and  took  the  lower  its  capture  by  the  Bomans  under  Pompey  in  68 
city,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from  B.  C.,  when  12,000  of  the  citizens  were  slain  and 
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the  valls  deoMdiahed.  They  were  rebuilt  in  48  Hohammedans  and  the  Qerman  emperor  IVed- 
by  Antipater,  under  whose  son  Herod  the  Great  eric  11.  In  1289  it  was  again  taken  by  t^e  Ho- 
the  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  mag^  hammedans,  who  in  1243  again  restored  it  to 
nificent  stmctores,  the  temple  being  rebnilt  on  the  Ohristians.  In  1244,  however,  it  was 
a  mnch  more  splendid  and  extensive  scale  than  stormed  by  the  Khorasmians,  and  has  ever  since 
that  of  Solomon.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  seems  been  held  by  Mohammedan  masters.  For  sev- 
to  have  reached  the  sommit  of  its  greatness  eral  centnries  it  declined  in  importance  nnder 
and,  it  is  conjectored,  may  have  containea  the  sway  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt^ 
ilOOjOOO  inhabitants  in  its  lofty  and  closely  and  in  1526  jpassed  with  E^t  and  Syria  into 
compacted  dwellings.  This  period  is  marked  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  From  that 
by  the  n^ost  memorable  events  in  its  history,  period  till  the  present  time  it  has  remained  a 
the  birth,  ministiy,  and  cmcifizion  of  Ohrist.  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  been  suIk 
About  40  years  after  this  latter  event  the  tyr^  ject  to  few  vicissitudes.  In  1882  it  submitted 
anny  of  the  Bomans  drove  the  Jews  to  revolt,  to  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
and  in  A.  D.  66  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Egypt,  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  in  1841. 
insurgents,  and  a  Boman  army  commanded  by  — ^Almost  our  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  an- 
Oestius  Gallus,  governor  of  Syria,  was  routed  in  cient  Jerusalem  are  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
a  battle  before  its  walls.  Titus,  the  son  of  the  Joeephus.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  scarcely 
emperor  Vespasian,  regained  it  in  70,  after  one  do  more  than  mention  the  city.  Modem  Jeru- 
of  the  viost  terrible  sieves  recorded  in  history,  salem  has  been  described  by  Maundrell,  Clarke^ 
Tlie  temple  was  burned  and  l^e  city  razed  to  Oh&teaubriand.  Bichardson,  Kiebuhr,  Wilde, 
the  ground,  the  Bomans  leaving  only  8  towers  Lamartine,  IBuckiugham,  Poigoulat,  Olin, 
and  a  part  of  the  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  plaoe  Prime,  &c  See  also  Bartlett's  *^  Walks  about 
their  arms  had  overthrown.  In  181  the  em-  the  Oity  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem*'  (8vo.,  Lon- 
peror  Hadrian  ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  don,  1844),  Williams's  "  Holy  Oity"  (8vo.,  I/m- 
The  Jews,  apprehendmg  that  pagan  idols  would  don,  1845),  and  "Bobinson's  "BibUcal  Be- 
be  set  up  in  tneir  holy  places,  broke  into  rebel-  searches"  (Z  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1866). 
Hon  ana  took  Jerusalem,  which  tiie  Bomans  JEBUSALEM,  JoHANNEsiEDBiOHWiLHELif^ 
regained  only  after  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  a  German  theologian,  bom  in  Osnabrftck,  Kov* 
contest  They  then  finished  the  rebuilding  of  22, 1709,  died  Sept  2, 1789.  He  was  a^int- 
the  city,  and,  calling  it  ^lia  Oapitolina,  made  it  ed  in  1740  preacher  to  Duke  Oharles  of  Jsruns- 
a  Boman  colony,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  ap-  wick,  and  in  1742  became  tutor  of  the  hered- 
proaeh  it  on  pain  of  death.  It  continued  to  be  itary  prince.  In  1752  he  was  placed  in  charge 
known  by  its  new  name  till  the  time  of  Oon-  ofa  theological  seminary  established  by  the  Prot- 
stantine,  whose  mother  Helena  made  a  pilgrim-  estonts  in  the  former  convent  of  Bidagshausen. 
age  to  it  in  826.  The  emperor  Julian  repealed  He  declined  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
the  edicts  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  Jem-  the  university  of  G6ttingen,  and  became  in  1771 
salem,  and  permitted  them  in  862  to  begin  to  vice-president  of  tiie  consistory  at  WolfenbtltteL 
rebuild  the  temple ;  but  his  death  soon  after  put  He  stiU  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
so.  end  to  the  project,  and  the  edicts  against  the  of  the  best  preachers  of  Germany.  He  was  the 
Jews  were  renewed,  except  that  once  a  year  £ither  of  the  unfortunate  Karl  Wilhelm  Jero- 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  to  wail  over  salem,  whose  suicide  suggested  to  Goethe  the 
the  desolation  of  their  temple  and  their  holy  oatastrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther," 
city.  In  451  Jerusalem  was  made  the  seat  of  a  JEB VIS,  Sm  John,  earl  of  StV incent,  a  Brit- 
patriarch.  Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  ish  admiral,  bom  in  Meaford,  Staffordshire,  Jan. 
527,  repaired  and  enriched  its  churdies,  founded  9, 1784,  died  March  15,1828.  He  entered  the  navy 
many  convents,  and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became  post-captain 
the  Virgin  on  Mt  Moriah.  The  city  had  now  of  the  Gosport  of  40 jprns  in  1760,  and  in  1774 
become  a  place  of  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  of  the  Foudroyant  He  distinguished  himself  in 
all  parts  of  Ohristendom.  In  610  it  was  stormed  several  naval  engagements,  was  made  0.  B.  in 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Persians,  and  in  687  1782,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord 
it  was  taken  by  the  Mohunmedans  under  Oaliph  Howe  to  the  reuef  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  pro- 
Omar.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabs  moted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1787,  and 
till  1073,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Seliookian  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until  the  banning 
Turks,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the  Onristian  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  sailed  to  the 
pilgrims  created  great  excitement  in  Europe,  West  Indies  and  captured  Martinique  and  Gua- 
and  led  to  the  first  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  deloupe.  He  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue, 
the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  Shortly  June  1, 1795,  and  on  Feb.  14, 1797,  off  Gape  St 
before  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  reached  the  Vincent,  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  which  was 
dty,  the  Se^ooks  had  been  driven  out  by  the  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  For  this  he 
Ajrab  sultans  of  Eggrpt  The  crusaders  took  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of 
the  city  by  storm,  July  15,  1099,  and  made  it  St  Vincent  and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meafordreceiv- 
the  seat  of  a  Ohristian  kingdom,  which  lasted  ing  a  pension  of  £8,000.  He  became  first  lord 
till  1187,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Egyp-  of  the  admiralty  in  Feb.  1801,  but  was  removed 
tian  saltan  Saladin.  In  1229  it  was  restored  to  from  office  by  Pitt  in  May,  1804.  He  took  com- 
the  Ohristians  by  a  treaty  made  between  the  mand  of  the  channel  fleet  in  1806,  holding  it 
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however  only  for  one  year.   In  1810  he  appear-  ligions  orders.  The  principal  share  in  framing  it 

ed  for  tiie  last  time  in  parliament,  when  he  spoke  has  heen  attributed  oy  some  to  Laynez.    It  was 

0tron|hr  in  oensore  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  originally  written  in  Spanish,  but  soon  translated 

JES(  SAMinELB,  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in  into  Ladn,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in 

Milan  about  1789,  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  17,  1568.  A  very  strict  examination  precedes  the  re- 

1858.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first  ception  of  new  members,  and  5  points  are  desig- 

brought  himself  into  notice  by  engravings  of  na^  as  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  viz.: 

St.  John  and  St.  Stephen  from  Fra  Bartolomeo's  the  commission  of  murder,  apostasy,  or  other 

pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.     Subse-  grievous  offences,  subjection  to  a  degrading  sen- 

quendy  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  works  tence,  membership  in  amonastic  order,  marriage, 

of  Raphael,  of  whom  he  is  considered  one  of  the  and  insanity  or  decided  weaJbiess  ol  intellect, 

most  sympathetic  copyists.    His  c7i0  cPcewcre  The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  during  which 

are  the  portraits  of  Leo  X  and  Cardinals  Rossi  the  novices  are  not  allowed  to  study,  but  de- 

and  GiuHo  de'  Medici,  from  the  original  in  the  vote  their  entire  time  to  prayer  and  prolonged 

Fitti  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied  meditation.  The  ^  Spiritual  "KxemBes,^  compos* 

him  5  years.    His  engraving  of  Raphael's  ^^  Yir-  ed  by  Ignatius  in  1522,  are  their  prindpal  guide, 

ffhi  with  the  Vine''  is  one  of  the  choicest  pro-  Their  fitness  is  tried  by  many  severe  tests.  Aft^ 

auctions  of  the  graver  in  modem  times.    During  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  the  novice  may 

his  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  offer  himself  for  reception  into  the  society,  takes 

process  of  engraving  in  chalk,  for  instruction  in  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  (^dience^ 

which  he  formed  a  school.  and  is  admitted  among  the  scholastics.    In  this 

JESSAMINE,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  second  stage  of  his  religious  life  he  generally  de* 

S.  by  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  votes  15  or  17  years  to  study  and  teaching  in  the 

in  1850, 10,249,  of  whom  8,825  were  slaves.    It  colleges  of  the  order,  first  studying  b^es  lettres^ 

has  a  somewhat  diversified  surface,  with  a  soil  rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  physical  and  mathemat* 

of  more  than  ordinary  richness.    The  produc-  ical  sciences,  then  teaching  in  succession  various 

tions  in  1850  were  725,891  bushels  of  Indian  branches,  beginning  with  the  lowest  class,  and 

com,  184,750  of  oats,  1,568  tons  of  hemp,  4,800  at  last  pursuing  for  4  or  6  years  the  study  of  the- 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  87,153  of  wool.    There  were  ology  and  the  oriental  languages.    The  course 

11  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  of  these  studies  was  regulated  by  the  i&>£ta5^te- 

601  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Lex-  diorum,  first  published  in  1586,  revised  in  1599, 

ington  and  Oovington  railroad  passes  through  and  again  in  1882  (Ratio  atque  Institutio  8tu* 

tiie  county.    Capital,  Nicholasville.  diorumSodetatiBJem^'RomQyld!^^),    After  the 

JESTER.    See  Fool.  completion  of  his  studies,  the  candidate  per- 

JESUITS,  or  Thb  Socibtt  of  Jesttb  (Soeieteu  forms  a  second  novitiate,  lasting  one  year,  dur- 

Jesu^the  most  celebrated  and  influential  among  ing  which  he  lives  in  retirement,  in  order  to 

the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  receive  the  last  preparation  in  "  the  school  of 

church,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.    "When  the  heart "  (in  schola  affectus):  Only  occasional 

studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  Ignatius  lightdutiesoftheministiyintermpt  his  solitude, 

united  himself  (1584)  with  Le  F^vre  (Faber),  He  has  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 

Francis  Xavier,  Laynez,  and  6  other  young  with  the  constitution  of  his  order,  and  a  detdl* 

men,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  ed  report  on  his  progress  in  virtue  and  science 

to  labor  there  for  the  converdon  of  the  Sara-  is  made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the 

cens.    Thwarted  in  this  design  by  a  war  be-  order,  who  in  accordance  with  uiis  report  ad- 

tween  the  emperor  Charles  v .  and  the  Turks,  mits  him  to  the  rank  of  either  coadjutor  spiri' 

Ignatius,  Laynez,  and  Faber  went  to  Rom€L  tualis  or  professui.    The  coadjutors  have,  on 

tnrew  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  the  whole,  the  same  rights  as  the  pro/mi,  but 

asked  him  to  employ  them  for  some  other  good  cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general 

work.    In  1589  Ignatius  convoked  all  his  asso-  congregations  of  the  order,  and  cannot  be  elect- 

ciates,  who  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  ed  to  a  higher  ofSce  than  the  rectorate  of  a 

Italy,  and  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a  new  college.  The  professed  members,  in  whose  hands 

order,  whose  members,  beside  taking  upon  them-  the  supreme  govemment  of  the  order  lies,  take 

selves  the  three  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  upon  themselves  the  fourth  vow,  to  go  as  mis- 

and  obedience,  also  bound  themselves  by  a  sionaries  wherever  the  pope  may  send  them, 

fourth  vow  to  go  without  hesitation  wherever  Beside  the  above  classes  of  members,  there  are 

the  pope  might  send  them  in  order  to  labor  for  also  lay  coadjutors,  who  are  received  for  domes- 

the  salvation  of  souls.    On  Sept.  27, 1540,  the  tic  employments.    At  the  head  of  the  order  is 

order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  HI.    The  a  general,  who  has  a  more  absolute  power  than 

membership  was  at  first  limited  to  60,  which  the  generals  of  other  religious  orders.    He  is 

provision  was,  however,  repealed  in  1548.    Ig-  elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly  all  the  ofBcers 

natius  was  elected  the  first  general,  and  took  of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly  reports  from 

tip  his  abode  in  1541  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports  from  the 

1556.    In  1545  the  order  received  great  privi-  superiors  of  the  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of 

leges,  and  in  1571  all  the  rights  of  the  mendi-  the  colleges,  and  the  masters  of  the  novices, 

cant  orders. — ^The  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  Every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  prov- 

differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  other  re-  ince,  with  detailed  reports  on  the  capacity  and 
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«oiidBO&  of  OTM^  memW,  must  be  eexki  to  hinL  c^podtion  of  the  parliament  and  the  SorbontiA; 
The  order  is  divided  into  pro vinoes.  A  province  When  Oh4tel,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their 
is  governed  by  a  proviiuua],  a  professed  hoose  colleges,  nuade  an  attempt  against  the  life  of 
by  a  pnepositasi  a  college  by  a  rector,  a  resi-  Henry  IV.,  they  were  expelled  from  France  by 
denoe  by  a  simerior.  A  provincial  congrega-  a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1594,  and  Father 
tion  consists  of  all  the  professed  members  and  Goignard,  who  was  accused  of  having  approved 
anch  ooa^Jntors  as  are  rectors  of  colleges.  A  the  attempt  of  assassination,  was  put  to  death, 
general  congregation  meets  only  for  the  election  Henry  I V.  himself  recalled  them  in  1608,  and 
of  a  new  general  or  for  deliberating  on  subjects  from  that  year  they  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
of  very  f^ceat  importance,  such  as  the  dissolu-  possession  of  their  property.  They  enjoyed 
tion  or  transfer  of  houses  or  colleges.  It  con-  the  confidence  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Kiche- 
sists  of  all  the  i^vincials  and  two  delegates  lieu,  and  Louis  XIV..  and  were  the  principal 
from  every  provincial  congregation.  The  gen-  combatants  against  tne  doctrines  of  the  Jan- 
eral  oongregation  which  elects  a  new  general-  senists.  Their  colleges  were  very  numerousi 
elects  also  a  monitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  and  among  their  pupik  were  Descartes,  Bossuet^ 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  general,  and,  if  ComeiUe,  and  Voltaire.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent 
necessary,  to  admonish  him,  and  a  certain  num*  to  Ireland  as  papd  nuncios  under  the  reign  of 
ber  of  assistants  (originally  4  for  Spain,  Portuga],  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth  ezpeUed  them  from  her 
Italy,  and  Germany,  afterward  5,  one  being  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon  penalty  of 
added  for  France,  and  still  the  same,  one  being  death,  to  return.  We  find  them,  neverthdessi 
now  appointed  for  Great  Britain  and  her  colo-  again  as  missionaries  under  the  reign  of  James 
nies  and  the  United  States,  and  none  for  Portu-  I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
^X  whose  advice  the  general  is  bound  to  plot  (1606)  Father  Garnet^  to  whom  the  plot 
seek.  The  Jesuits  wear  no  monastic  habit,  had  been  communicated  m  the  confessional, 
but  dress  in  black,  nearly  like  secular  priests,  was  put  to  death.  (See  the  proceedings  of  this 
Two  popes  (Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.)  and  one  trial  in  vol.  ii.  of  ^^  Criminal  Trials,"  published 
general  (Francis  Borgia)  wished  to  assimilate  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
the  Jesuits  in  some  points  more  to  the  oti^er  edge.)  In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them  witb 
retigioua  orders,  in  particular  by  introducing  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Charles 
the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours ;  but  this  II.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  6 
was  soon  ffiven  up,  and  the  whole  ener^  of  Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  In  spite  of  several 
the  order  &ected  to  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  decrees  against  the  public  exercise  of  the  Bo- 
church  by  means  of  education  and  missions. —  man  Catholic  religion  in  England  in  general 
The  order  q;>read  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  so  and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particular,  the 
that  it  was  said  to  have  had  no  period  of  youth,  society  maintained  itself  there,  although  it  never 
At  the  death  of  Ignatius  there  were  1,000  became  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits  first  ap- 
members  in  12  provinces ;  soon  after  the  death  peared  in  G^ermany  in  pursuance  of  a  call  of 
of  Ajoqoaviva,  in  1618,  18,000  members  in  82  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  (1551).  They  received 
provinces;  in  1749,  24  professed  houses,  669  chairs  at  the  Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt 
odleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  885  resi-  and  colleges  at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1559). 
deuces,  278  missions  in  Protestant  and  pagan  Treves  (1561),  Augsburs  (1568),  and  several 
countries,  and  about  22,600  members.  In  Por-  other  places.  In  Italy  they  spread  more  rap- 
togal  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  1540  by  St.  idly  and  more  extensively  than  in  any  other 
Francis  Xavier  and  Bodriffuez,  who  found  a  country.  They  were  banished  from  Venic^ 
lealous  patron  in  King  Jonn  HI.  Bodriguez  ho  we  ver,  in  1604,  and  the  popes  did  not  succeed 
established  a  college  at  Coimbra,  which  in  1544  until  1656  in  causing  their  restoration.  A  war 
counted  60  members.  A  considerable  number  between  France  and  Charles  VI,  during  which 
of  young  noblemen  prayed  for  admission,  and  all  Spaniards  were  ordered  to  leave  France, 
thus  the  order  soon  became  Influential.  In  brought  some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands,  soon 
Spain  the  Jesuits  had  at  first  to  overcome  the  after  the  foundation  of  the  order.  They  gained 
opposition  of  several  bishops,  but  the  patron-  a  firm  footing  under  Philip  U.,  although  the 
age  of  Francis  Boi^gia,  at  that  time  governor  bishops  showed  them  less  favor  than  in  other 
^  Barcelona,  soon  procured  for  them  a  favor-  countries.  In  Transylvania  they  were  favored 
able  reception  and  a  number  of  houses  and  by  Prince  Christopher  B^thori  and  his  son  and 
eoUegea,  and  at  the  university  of  Salamanca  successor  Sisismund.  but  the  assembly  of  the 
they  received  some  of  the  theological  ch^rs.  states  compelled  the  latter  prince  (Dec.  16, 1588) 
In  France,  where  they  likewise  ai^[)eared  as  to  sign  a  decree  of  banishment.  They  became 
early  as  1540,  t^ey  met  with  a  very  decided  very  numerous  in  Poland,  which  the^  divided 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  the  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  into  two 
university  of  Paris,  and  many  bishops.  They  provinces,  and  where  they  had  houses  and  col- 
could  not  secure  a  legal  existence  until  1562,  leges  in  20  towns.  In  Sweden  they  made  great 
wh^i  they  were  recognized  as  "  fathers  of  the  enorts,  under  John  III.  and  Sigismund,  to  re- 
coUege  of  Clermont.^'  The  parliament  at  first  store  the  sway  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 
reused  to  register  the  royal  patent,  but  had  but  the  dethronement  of  Sigismund  in  1602 
at  length  to  yield  to  the  order  of  the  king,  destroyed  their  hopes.  In  Kussia  favorable 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  overcome  the  prospects  seemed  to  open  for  them  with  the 
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r^gn  of  PMndo-Demetrhis,  but  the  Ml  of  this  following  year  was  formed  Into  a  Tice-prorino^ 
prince  involyed  that  of  the  Jesuits. — The  mis-  of  the  order^  and  a  school  for  the  children  of 
sionary  actiyity  of  the  Jesoits  among  the  pagans  the  Florida  Indians  was  commenced  in  Havana 
commenced  in  1541,  the  year  after  the  ronnda-  (156^.  On  the  invitation  of  a  Virginian  chiei^ 
tion  of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  in  called  by  the  Spaniards  Don  Lnis,  Father  Se- 
that  year  to  the  East  Indies,  foonded  a  col-  gora,  the  vice-provincial  with  7  members  of 
lege  at  Goa,  preached  in  Travancore,  Malacca,  me  order  and  some  Indian  yooths  who  had 
Macassar,  the  islands,  and  Japan,  and  baptized  been  educated  at  Havana,  nndertook  to  estab- 
a  vast  number  of  pagans.  Other  memb^  of  Ush  a  new  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohesa- 
the  order  preached  in  Madura,  Oeylon,  and  many  peake,  or  St.  Mary's  bay.  Bnt  the  Indian  proved 
other  places,  and  the  Christian  popnlation  of  to  be  a  trutor,  and  Father  Segnra  with  all  his 
their  missions  in  India  rose  to  100,000.  Some  companions  except  one  lost  their  lives  (1570). 
members  of  the  order,  especially  Bobert  de  No-  Hiis  led  the  Jeroits  to  abandon  Florida  for 
bilibns,  appeared  as  Brahmins,  and  tried  to  excd  Mexico.  The  first  mission  of  the  Jesaits  in 
the  Hindoo  Brahmins  as  sages  and  penitents.  California  was  established  by  Father  Eosebins 
regarding  this  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  Ktlhn  or  Eino,  in  1688 ;  gradually  they  fonnd- 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Hindoo  popn-  ed  16  missionary  stations,  each  of  which  was 
latlon.  The  mission  in  Japan  was  oommenced  generally  directed  by  one  misrionary.  They 
by  Francis  Xavier  in  1549 ;  several  princes  were  administered  tiiese  missions  until  the  snppres- 
converted,  and  some  natives  were  received  into  sion  of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanim  pos* 
the  socie^.  In  1618  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  sesdons.  In  1611  the  Jesuits  established  tlieir 
had  in  Japan  2  colleges,  8  reMdences,  and  8  pro-  first  mission  in  the  French  possessi(ms  in  Ameri- 
fessed  houses;  but  the  persecution  which  soon  ca.  This  mission  was  interrupted  for  a  time 
after  broke  out  against  the  Catholics  put  an  end  by  the  English,  who  in  1629  took  Quebec  and 
to  their  establi^nents.  Their  last  member,  carried  off  the  missionaries;  but  their  work  was 
a  native  of  Japan,  was  put  to  deat^  in  1686.  resumed  in  1688,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
Father  Rogerius  penetrated  into  China  in  1584^  they  wrestled  with  paganism  in  the  northern 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  Ricci  established  a  wilds.  Quebec  remained  their  centre,  whence 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  far  and  wide. 
Omers  became  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  The  most  distant  effort  made  by  the  Jesnita 
several  emperors.  In  1692  they  obtained  a  de-  was  a  mission  in  Arkansas.  When  Loui^ana 
oree  by  which  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  was  settled,  Jesuits  were  sent  from  France  to 
a  sacred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men.  nndertake  missions  on  the  lower  Mis^ssippi, 
The  number  of  converts  was  very  larse,  and  but  these  missions  were  not  subject  to  the  su- 
amounted  in  tiie  province  of  Nankin  alone  to  perior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another  at  New  Or- 
100,000.  But  a  controversy  with  several  other  leans.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order,  the 
orders  on  the  conformity  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Jesuits  recommenced  their  missions  among  the 
pagan  customs  in  China  and  Ind^  was  decided  Indians  on  the  Missouri  in  1824^  which  gradu- 
by  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  and  proved  a  ally  extended  over  a  number  <^  tribes.  In 
fSatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their  missions  in  1840  the  mission  in  Oregon  was  commenced  by 
these  countries.  Uochin-China  (1614)  and  Ton-  Father  de  Smet,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
quin  (1627)  became  likewise  missionary  fields  missionaries  of  the  order  in  the  present  century, 
for  Jesuits;  the  congregations  in  Tonquin  in  Othermissionswere  established  among  the  tribes 
1640  numbered  100,000  members,  but  they  were  near  the  Amazon  river  in  Brazil  (1549),  Pern 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  (1567),  the  Antilles  (1700),  Mexico  {16*I2\  Con- 
Jesuit  missions  was  that  established  in  Paraguay,  go  and  Angola,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  ^  1560), 
where  they  Christianized  and  civilized  an  Indian  and  Turkey  (1627),  where  they  effected  m  par- 
population  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  souls,  ticular  the  submission  of  many  members  of 
With  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  authorities  the  eastern  churches  to  the  authority  of  the 
they  retained  Uie  civil  donunion  over  the  In-  pope. — ^Toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
dians,  and  their  principles  of  government  have  the  prime  ministers  of  Portugal  (Pombal),  Spain 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  who  in  other  re-  (Aranda),  and  France  (Choiseul)  resolved  nearly 
spects  were  their  opponents,  as  Montes<|uieu,  at  the  same  time  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
Muratori,  and  Southey,  while  many  of  their  ad-  suits  frt>m  their  countries.  Pombal  was  in- 
mirers  have  represented  Paraguay  under  the  censed  agdnst  them,  ostendbly  because  he  sus- 
Bway  of  the  Jesuits  as  more  free  from  vice  and  pected  them  of  having  instigated  the  Indians  in 
corruption  than  any  other  state  of  modem  Paraguay  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
times.  The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  in-  of  ces^on  above  mentioned.  Soon  after  an  at- 
terrupted  in  1750,  when  Spain  ceded  7  parishes  tempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Joseph  I.,  and 
to  Portugal,  and  the  Indians,  with  an  army  of  several  Jesuits,  particularly  Father  Malagrida, 
14^000  men,  resisted  the  execution  of  this  pro-  were  accused  of  having  b^n  privy  to  the  plot. 
Ject  After  some  time,  however,  the  former  Pombal  requested^  the  pope  to  take  measures 
state  of  things  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  when  Gement  XIII. 
were  restored,  both  of  which  continued  until  hesitated,  a  royal  edict  of  Sdpt.  8, 1759,  declared 
the  suppre^on  of  the  order  in  Spain.  In  the  Jesuits  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 
1566  they  were  sent  to  Florida,  which  in  the  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
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ooloniesL  and  oonfisoated  its  property.    AH  the    fhey  reoehred  an  annnily  fh>m  the  proceeds 
Jesuits  nying  in  Portugal  were  transported  to    of  their  confiscated  property.    In  Pmssia,  al- 
tiie  Papal  States.    In  France  thej  fell  into    thongh  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitntlon 
distkvor  at  court,  i^hen  the  two  fathers  who    of  the  order  (17Y6),  the  favor  of  Frederic  n., 
were  l^e  confessors  of  Loms  XY .  and  Mme.    who  esteemed  them  as  teachers,  permitted  tiiem 
de  Pompadour  refused  to  admit  them  to  the    to  contmue  as  an  organized  society,  nnder  the 
sacraments,  unless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from    name  of  priests  of  the  royal  school  institute* 
court    Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Choiseulunit-    But  this  institute  also  was  abolit^ed  by  lS*ed* 
ed  l^eir  influence  witn  that  of  the  pariiament    eric  William  II.    In  Russia,  which,  with  the 
to  suppress  the  order.    At  the  same  time  its    eastern  part  of  Poland,  had  receiyed  in  1773 
reputation  amonff  the  people  suffered  greatly    several  houses  of  Jesuits,  they  enjoyed  the  pat- 
in  consequence  of  tbe  unfortunate  commerciid    ronage  of  the  empress  Catharine,  who  appointed 
operations  of  Lavalette,  superior  of  an  estab-    an  ex-Jesuit  coamutor  of  the  archbishop  oi  Mo- 
Ushment  of  the  order  in  Martinique.   Lavalette    hilev,  and  sent  hun  in  1788  as  h/^r  minister  to 
flpeculatedlargely  in  colonial  produce,  and,  when    Bome.    Pope  Pius  YI.  in  1786,  at  his  request 
two  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  the  English,  be-    granted  to  the  Jesuits  of  Russia  the  privilege  of 
came  a  banknrot    A  firm  in  Marseilles  brought    electing  a  vicar-general.    The  number  of  Jesuits 
a  suit  for  indemnification  against  the  whole    in  Russia  amounted  at  that  time  to  178,  and  the 
order,  and  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  the  nar-    total  number  of  ex- Jesuits  was  estimated  at 
hament  of  Paris,  to  which  tbe  Jesuits  appealed,    about  9,000.     Attempts  to  restore  the  order 
gave  sentence  against  them,  and  made  uiem  pay    under  other  names  were  made  in  1794,  when 
1,000,000  livres  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  costs,    the  ex-Jesuits  Be  Broglie  and  De  Toumely 
Louis  XY.,  who  wished  to  save  the  society,  at    founded  the  '^  Society  of  ^e  Sacred  Heart,''  and 
first  yielded  to  the  urgent  calls  for  its  suppres-    in  1798,  when  Paccanari  founded  the  ^^Sodetr 
Aon  only  so  far  as  to  demand  in  Rome  that  the    of  the  Faith  of  Jesus."    Keither  met  with  maiSk 
Bodefy  be  reformed,  and  that  the  French  Jesuits    success.    Better  prospects  for  the  ecdesiastieid 
be  placed  under  a  vicar  of  their  own.    To  this    restoration  of  the  order  seemed  to  open  wi<^ 
demand  the  general,  Ricci,  is  reported  to  have    the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Hus  VJJ. 
given  the  famous  response :  Sint  ut  mmtj  out    ([1801V  who  in  1804  confinned  its  introduction 
non  sint;  whereupon  the  king  expelled  them    into  toe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    CHiAug. 
ih)m  France  in  1764.     Their  expulsion  from    7, 1814^  Pius  issued  the  bull  SolieiPudo  omnium^ 
Spain  was  effected  in  1767  by  Aranda,  on  the    by  which  he  restored  the  order  with  all  the 
duiige  that  treasonable  writings  had  been  dis-    privileges  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  suppres- 
a>vered  in  one  of  tiie  colleges,  which  declared    sion.    The  vicai^general  of  Russia,  Brzozowsk^ 
the  king  a  bastard  and  not  entitled  to  the    became  thus  the  first  general  of  the  restored  or- 
throne.    On  April  2  all  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and    der ;  Mb  successor,  Fortis,  elected  in  1820,  again 
the  ^>anish  colonies  were  arrested  at  tiie  same    took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.    They  opened 
hour,  and  shipped  to  the  territory  of  the  pope,    a  novitiate  at  Rome  on  Nov.  11. 1814,  and  re- 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  general  of  the  order,    ceived  in  1824  the  direction  or  the  eolUgiwn 
revised  to  receive  them.    At  the  same  time,    Romcmufny  and  in  1886  that  of  the  propaganda, 
and  in  a  similar  way,  the  order  was  suppressed    In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  they  were  re- 
in Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  On  Dec.  10, 1768,    stored  in  1815,  and  reinstated  in  tiie  possession 
an  the  Bourbon  courts  (France,  Spain,  Naples,    of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  former  property 
and  Parma)  demanded  from  the  pope  its  entire    of  the  order,  and  several  new  houses  were  estab- 
Buppression  for  the  whole  church.  Shortiy  after    lished.    Th^  returned  to  Lombardy  in  1887,  to 
the  pope  died  (1769),  and  the  Bourbon  courts    Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for 
Buceeeaed  in  procuring  the  election  of  Clement    a  short  time)  in  1846.    The  revolution  of  1848 
XI V.  (Gai^ganelli),  who  had  given  to  themiifis-    endangered  their  existence  in  aU  Italy;  mobs 
ter  of  Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope,    attacked  their  houses  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  and 
witiiout  acting  against  the  canonical  laws,  was    they  were  expelled  from  nearly  every  state, 
at  Hberty  to  suppress  the  order.    For  4  years    even  from  the  dominions  of  the  pope.     The 
element  XIY.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event    general  found  for  some  thne  a  refoge  in  England, 
from  which  he  feared  the  worst  consequences    They  returned  after  the  success  of  the  counter 
finr  himself;  but  at  length,  when  also  the  court    revolution  in  1849  to  most  states,  except  Sar- 
of  Yienna  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the    dinia  and  Tuscany,  but  were  again  expelled  by 
Jesuits,  he  issued,  July  21,  1778,  tbe  famous    the  revolution  of  1869  from  Lombardy,  Parma, 
brief:  Dominus  ac  Bedemptor  noeter,  by  which    Modena,  and  the  legations.    In  Naples  the  prin- 
the  suppression  of  the  sodety  of  Jesus  in  all    cipal  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  CwUta  CattolUa 
tiie  states  of  Christendom  was  declared.    The    of  Rome,  was  prohibited  in  1856  for  having 
brief  was  quickly  complied  witii,  yet  the  ar-    censured  the  government,  but  in  1868  they  re- 
chivee  and  treasures  found  in  searching  their    ceived  from  the  latter  new  marks  of  confidence, 
houses  did  not  equal  in  iinportaifbe  and  amount    In  Portugal,  John  YI.  protested  against  their 
the  public  anticipation.    The  ex-Jesuits  had  the    restoration;  Dom  Miguel  admitted  them  by  a 
dioice  either  to  enter  other  religious  orders  or    decree«of  1829,  but  Bom  Pedro  exiled  them  in 
to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of    1884,  since  which  time  they  have  not  returned 
tiiie  bidiops.    Everywhere,  except  in  Portugal,    to  Portugal.    In  Spain,  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1819 
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pxittheminpofisesfiioD  of  aU  their  former  rights  18i5)  from  neatly  every  ooontnr  of  Enrope. 
and  propertj.  They  were  banished  again  dor-  The  decision  of  the  grand  oouncu  of  Lucerne, 
ing  tne  revelation  of  1820,  but  restored  with  in  1844,  to  call  Jesuits  to  the  chairs  of  the 
Ferdinand  in  1828.  Daring  the  civil  war,  Queen  theological  school  and  to  one  of  the  parish 
Christina  was  compelled  to  suppress  the  order  churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  increased  the 
in  Spain  in  1835,  and  in  1840  its  last  house,  at  excitement  already  existing  against  them  in 
tiOyola  in  Guipuzcoa,  was  dissolved  by  order  most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.  Several  incur- 
of  tiie  provincial  regency ;  but  in  1844  they  sions  were  made  from  other  cantons  to  over- 
succeeded  in  establijbdng  themselves  again  in  throw  the  local  government  in  order  to  expel 
the  Spanish  dominions.  In  France,  during  the  the  Jesuits.  They  were  however  unsuccessful, 
reigns  of  Louis  XVUI.  and  Charles  X.,  they  and  strengthened  the  separate  alliance  (Sander* 
obtained  only  toleration,  and  8  of  their  col-  hund)  which  the  government  of  Lucerne  had 
leges,  with  about  8,500  pupils,  were  closed  in  formed  witii  6  other  cantons  for  the  protection 
1828  bv  order  of  the  government.  The  revolu-  of  what  they  considered  their  sovereign  cau- 
tion of  July,  1880,  banished  them  agdn  "for  tonal  rights.  Li  1847  the  federal  diet  demand- 
«ver"  from  France,  notwithstanding  which  they  ed  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  although  in  removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the  7  cantons  refused 
1845  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  only  a  few  submission  to  this  decree,  but  Uie  war  of  the 
dissenting  votes,  requested  the  government  to  Sonderbund  ended  in  breaking  up  the  alliance 
have  their  houses  closed.  Since  the  accession  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
of  Napoleon  in.  the  number  of  the  members  ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the  federal  oonsti* 
and  establishments  of  the  society  has  consid-  tution  to  return.  In  England,  a  rich  Catholic, 
erabiy  increased.  The  Catholic  almanac  (Za  Thomas  Weld  ofLulworth  castle,  in  1799  gave  to 
^anee  eecUftiastique)  for  1859  mentions  61  es-  ex-members  of  the  order  Stony  hurst,  which  is 
tablishments  in  88  dioceses.  In  the  Nether-  still  their  largest  establishment  in  that  country, 
lands.  King  William  I.  permitted  them  to  form  They  conduct  at  present  8  of  the  10  T^ngliah 
establishments,  and  after  the  separation  of  Bel-  Catholic  colleges  (Stonyhurst,  near  WhaUey, 
H^um  from  Holland  they  increased  largely  in  Lancashire;  Mount  St  Mary's,  near  Chester- 
the  former.  The  government  of  Austria  ad-  field ;  and  St  Benno's,  at  St.  Asaph),  and  have 
mitted  them  into  Galicia,  which  in  1820  was  several  other  houses.  They  have  no  establish* 
made  a  separate  province  of  the  order.  The  ment  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  they  have  re- 
revolution  of  1848  endangered  their  existence  ceived  since  1825  several  houses  and  schools. 
in  Austria  for  a  short  time,  but  since  1849  Uieir  In  Kussia,  where  their  college  of  Polotzk  receiv- 
establishments  have  been  more  numerpus  and  ed  in  1812  the  rank  of  a  university,  they  lost  the 
prosperous  than  before.  The  government  trans*  favor  of  the  emperor  when  several  young  noble- 
terred  to  them  the  direction  of  7  of  the  state  men,  who  had  been  their  pupils,  were  received 
colleges,  called  a  Jesuit  from  Bome  to  the  uni-  by  them  into  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  An 
versity  of  Vienna,  and  in  1857  gave  all  the  the-  imperial  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1816,.  closed  their  es- 
ological  chairs  of  the  university  of  Innspruck  to  tablishments  at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow ; 
the  order.  The  conversion  of  the  duke  of  An-  and  another  of  March  25,  1820,  suppressed  the 
halt-Kothen  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  order  entirely  in  all  Bussia  and  Poland.  The 
(1825)  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  Kdthen,  which  eidsted  America  are  among  the  countries  where  the 
until  1848.  In  the  kiugdomofSaxony  they  were  order  grows  most  rapidly.  They  are  divided 
expressly  excluded  from  the  country  by  a  pro-  into  the  province  of  Maryland,  having  establish- 
vision  in  the  constitution  of  1881.  The  events  ments  in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Pbiladelphia. 
of  1848,  which  expelled  them  from  so  many  Portland,  and  Boston  ;  the  vice-province  of 
countries,-  opened  to  them  a  wide  field  of  action  Missouri,  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  St 
in  many  of  the  Grerman  states,  where  they  were  Louis,  Loubville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
permitted,  for  the  first  time  since  their  restora-  waukee;  the  mission  of  Canada  and  New  York, 
tion,  to  hold  missions  for  8  or  more  days.  Many  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Al- 
of  the  larger  Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard  bany,  Buffalo,  Quebec,  Montreal,  London,  C.  W., 
on  this  occasion  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  and  Hamilton  ;  the  mission  of  Louisiana,  witli 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  allowed  to  set-  houses  in  the  ^oceses  of  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
tle  in  Prussia,  and  in  Westphalia  and  the  prov-  bile;  and  the  mission  of  California.  Their  col- 
inces  of  the  Bhine  they  founded  within  a  short  leges  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  col- 
time  a  considerable  number  of  establishments,  lege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  of  St 
In  1858  they  had,  according  to  the  "  Illustrated  Francis  Xavier,  New  York ;  St.  John's,  Fordliam, 
Catholic  Almanac"  for  1859,  14  establishments  N.  Y. ;  St  Joseph's,  Philadelphia;  St  John'S| 
with  about  700  members.  They  were  recalled  Frederic,  Md. ;  Loyola,  Baltimore ;  Gouzaga, 
to  Switzerland  as  early  as  1814  by  the  govern-  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Spring 
ment  of  Valais,  which  also  put  them  in  posses-  Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  St.  Louis  university,  St 
sion  of  the  former  property  of  the  order.  In  Louis.  Mo. ;  college  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
1818  they  founded  a  college  at  Freyburg,  which  tion.  New  Orleans ;  St  Charles's,  Grand  Coteau^ 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  La. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  'Ky, ;  St.  Xavier's, 
of  the  order,  and  had  numerous  pupils  (676  ia  Cincinnati ;  Santa  Clara,  Cal. ;  in  Canada,  St 
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Mary^  college,  diocese  of  Montreal    The  nam*  erally  admitted  that  14  Jesnits,  viz.,  6a,  Tdet, 

ber  of  Jesnits  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  Yalentia,  Delrio,  Salas,  Mariana,  Heissius,  Suarez, 

time  (1860)  is  650.    In  Mexico  and  the  states  Lessins,  Becan,  Gretser,  Tanner,  Oastro-Paolo, 

of  Central  and  South  America  they  have  some-  and  E^bar,  have  maintained  it    Bot  on  the 

times  been  admitted,  sometimes  again  expelled,  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  this  doctrine  was 

their  fate  being  often  dependent  on  the  success  one  yery  common  among  the  Roman  Cat^o- 

or  defeat  of  the  several  political  parties.  Jesnits  he  theologians,  and  that  even  Thomas  Aqninas 

also  now  labor  as  missionaries  in  nearly  all  the  taught  it;  that  more  than  60  Jesuits  have  writ* 

non-Christian  countries  of  the  world,  especially  ten  against  it;  and  that  those  Jesuits  who  ad- 

among  the  Indians  ofNorth  America,  in  Turkey,  mit  it,  confine  it  to  a  few  exceptional  cases, 

in  Inaia,  and  China. — ^The  order  has  had  since  and  aUow  it  to  be  conmiitted  not  by  an  indi- 

the  foundation  the  following  22  generals,  many  viduid,  but  only  by  a  nation.    Acouayiva,  gen* 

of  whom  belong  also  to  its  most  celebrated  eral  of  the  society,  by  a  decree  dated  July  6^ 

names :  1,  Loypla,  a  Spaniard,  1541-56 ;  2,  Lay-  1610,  forbade  any  member  publicly  or  privately 

nez,  a  Spaniard,  1558-'65 ;  8,  Borffia,  a  Span-  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  for  any 

iaro,  1565-"r2 ;  4,  Mercurian,  a  Belgian,  1573*  one  under  any  pretext  of  tyranny  to  attempt 

^;  6.  Acquaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  1581-1615;  the  life  of  any  rmer.    On  other  points  of  ethics 

6,  Yitelleschi,  a  Eoman,  1615-^45 ;  7,  Carafi^  a  members  of  the  order  have  been  accused  even  by 

Neapolitan,  1646-'9 ;  8,  Picoolomini,  a  Floren-  certain  Catholic  writers  of  unsound  principles^ 

tine,  1649-^51 ;  9,  Gottofredi,  a  Boman,  Jan.  21  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  have  been 

to  March  12, 1652 ;  10,  Nickel,  a  Grerman,  1652-  on  this  account  censured  by  Bome.   Concerning 

^64;  11,  Oliva,  a  Grenoese;  1664-^81;   12,  De  this  point  the  defence  presents  the  same  argu- 

Noyelle^  a  Bel^an,  1682-^6 ;  18,  Gonzalez,  a  ments  as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of  the 

Spaniard,  1687-1705 ;  14,  Tamburini,  a  Mode-  censured  doctrines  were  peculiar  to  or^ared  by 

ne8^1706-^80 ;  15,  Betz,  a  Bohemian,  1780-^50 ;  the  whole  order.   A  passage  in  the  constitutioQ 

16,  Yisconti,  a  Milanese,  l751-'5 ;  17,  Centuri  of  the  order :  Visum  est  nobis  in  Daminoy  excepto 

pni,  a  Grenoese,  1755-^7;  18,  Bicci,  a  Floren  eo^esso  veto  quo  societas  summo  pant{/Ui  pro 

tine,  1758-78,  died  in  1775 ;  19^  Brzozowski,  a  tempore  existenU  tenetwr^  ae  tribus  aliis  essen* 

Pole,  1814-'20 ;  20,  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1820-  ti(Uibuspaupertatis,c(istitatiSjetoledienti4BjnuU 

!29 ;  21,  Boothaan,  a  Hollander,  1829-^58;  22,  las  constOutumes^  dedaratiofUsf  wil  ordinem  ul* 

Beckx,  a  Belgian.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  have  him  vioendi  posse  ohligationem  ad  peecatum 

been  canonized  or  beatifi^,  the  most  celebrated  mortals  vel  veniale  indueere,  nisi  superior  ea 

are  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Francis  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christie  tel  in 

Bor^^  Francis  Begis,  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  and  tirtute  ohedientiajuheret,  has  often  been  and  is 

Stamslas  Kostka.— before  the  suppression  of  still  construed  by  some  writers  as  if  it  gave  to 

the  order,  the  Jesuits  counted  among  then  the  superiors  of  the  order  the  right  of  obliging 

members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  £u  their  inferiors  to  commit  a  sin.   But  the  Jesuits 

rope.    The  works  of  Fetavius,  Sirmond,  Tur«  have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the 

seUini,  and  Yiger  in  classical  literature,  and  of  Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  rules ; 

Tlrabosohi  in  literary  history,  are  still  valued  the  true  sense  of  the  passa^  being,  that  none  of 

and  used.    Among  the  theologians  and  pulpit  the  rules  of  the  order  so  bmd  the  members  that 

orators,  Bellarmin,  Pallavicini,  and  Bourdaloue  the  non-observance  by  itself  involves  a  sin,  but 

are  especially  distinguished.    Since  the  restora-  that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a  member 

tion,  raseaglia  (who,  however,  left  the  order  in  violates  a  n>ecial  order  of  the  superior.    Several 

1858)  andPerrone  have  gained  the  reputation  Protestant  historians  ofnote,  as  Banke("  History 

of  being  among  the  principal  theological  writ-  of  the  Popes^^  and  Beuchlin  (^*  History  of  Port 

ers  of  uie  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  Bavi-  Boyal"),  who  in  the  fiirst  editions  of  their  works 

CTan  and  F^lix  in  France  and  Boh  in  Grermany  had  followed  the  former  interi»*etation,  have 

have  been  counted  among  the  greatest  Catho-  changed  their  view  in  subsequent  editi<mS)  and 

fio  pulpit  orators.    The  most  extensive  literary  pronounced  the  interpretation  which  the  order 

work  undertaken  by  the  order  is  the  Acta  tSano-  itself  gives  of  it  the  true  one. — ^Among  the  most 

iorum  (Bollandist),  commenced  in  the  l7th  cen-  important  works  on  the  history  of  Uie  Jesuits 

tnry  and  still  continued.    The  order  publishes  at  are :  Eistoria  SoeietaOs  Jestt,  from  1540  to  1625, 

present  8  periodicals:  the  dvilta  Cattoliea^  a  by  Orlandini,  Sacchini,  Pasdnu&  and   other 

semi-monthly  magazine,  at  Bome  (which  has  the  members  of  the  society;  Wolf  (adverse  to  the 

largest  circulation  of  any  theological  publication  Jesuits),  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  (4 

of  Italy) ;  the  Freeis  historiques  et  ItttSraires,  a  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808),  valuable  for  its  complete 

semi-monthly,  at  Brussels;  and  the  ^m^^Ae^  bibliography;    Cr^tineau-Joli,    Mistoire    relir 

loffiquesj  a  quarterly,  at  Paris.   Several  charges  gieuse^  politique  et  litteraire  de  la  compagnie 

(/complicily  in  tiie  murder  of  princes  have  been  de  Jesus  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-'6);  Gioberti  (a 

brought  against  the  Jesuits,  some  of  which  have  Catholic  priest  adverse  to  the  Jesuits),  H  Oe- 

been  abandoned  by  all  impartial  historians,  while  suita  modemo  (5  vols.,  Lausanne,  1 847) ;  A.  S tein- 

sone  have  been  provea.     These  charges  are  metz, '^  History  of  the  Jesuits"  (8  vols.,  London, 

dosely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right-  1848) ;  Abb6  Guett^e  (Gallican,  adverse  to  the 

ftdn^s  of  tyrannicide,  whidi  has  been  defend-  order)^  JBistairedes  Jesuites  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1858 

ed  by  several  writers  of  the  order.    It  is  gen-  -'9).    Seealso  the '^Institute  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesna,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,'^  ^Decrees  of  orders  that  all  the  male  children  in  and  near 

the  General  Congregations,''  and  '*  Ordinances  Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  shonld  he  put 

of  the  Superiors  ueneral,"  all  which  have  been  to  death.    After  the  death  of  Herod,  Jesas  re- 

pnblished;  '^Life  and  Institnte  of  St.  Ignatios  turned  with  his  parents  to  Nazareth.    Of  his 

Loyola,"  by  Bartoli ;  DoeumenU  authentiques.  early  yonth  nothing  more  is  known,  except  the 

^1^,  by  Cari6  de  la  Charie  (Paris,  1827) ;  and  summary  statement  of  Luke  that  he  waxed 

Ravignan's  Vexistence  et  Vinititut  des  uhuites  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom.    When  he 

^aris,  1844),  and  CUment  XIIL  et  Climent  was  12  years  old  his  parents  took  him  with 

j[IK  &J^^  8vo.,  185^.  them  to  Jemsalem  to  the  feast  of  the  passorer. 

JESUITS'  BARE.    Bee  Cikorona.  As  they  returned,  he  tarried  behind  without 

JESUS  CHRIST  (Iiycrouf,  the  Greek  form  of  their  knowledge ;  they  retraced  their  steps  in 

the   Hebrew   Jeshua   or   Joshua,    salvation ;  search  of  him,  and  after  three  days  found  him 

Sntrrof^  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  sitting  in  the  midst 
easiah,  the  anointed)^  the  founder  of  the  of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
Christian  religion,  bom  m  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  questions,  and  astonishing  them  by  his  under- 
Jndffia,  in  the  4th  year,  as  is  supposed,  beSfbre  standing  aud  his  answers.  He  returned  to 
the  Christian  era.  crucified  on  Calvary,  near  Nazareth  with  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  ^em.  Of  the  following  18  years,  till  the  com- 
The  25th  of  December  has  been  received  and  mencement  of  his  public  ministry,  the  canonical 
eommemorated  by  the  church  in  the  festival  Gk>spels  give  no  account.  Yarious  suppositions 
of  Christmas  firom  the  4th  century  as  the  day  have  been  made  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  narrative, 
of  his  birth,  though  this  date  was  previously  as  that  he  associated  with  learned  Jews,  ana 
Qusettled,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  studied  the  Greek  authors ;  that  in  his  14th 
always  varied  concerning  it  His  genealogy  is  year  he  went  with  John  the  Baptist  to  Egypt^ 
traced  through  David  from  Abraham  by  St.  Mat-  and  was  instructed  for  16  years  by  Egyptian 
thew,  and  from  Adam  by  St  Luke ;  the  two  philosophers ;  that  he  was  educated  in  the 
pedigrees  are  after  David  entirely  different,  and  school  of  the  Essenes  (which  is  the  oldest  opin* 
the  mserepancies  have  been  variously  explained  ion) ;  that  he  was  a  Nazarite ;  and  that  he  be- 
by  commentators.  His  mother  Mary  was  the  longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  None  of 
betrothed  of  a  carpenter  named  Joseph ;  an  these  hypotheses,  however,  has  been  generally 
ang<d  announced  to  her :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  received.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  followed 
ahall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  she  was  found  son  of  the  family,  provided  for  its  mainte* 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  her  husband  nance  after  Joseph's  death.  The  apocryphal 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  Gospels  give  full  narratives  of  this  period,  con- 
first-bom  son,  who  was  named  Jesus.  Joseph  ceming  which  the  four  evangelists  are  silent, 
and  Mary  resided  in  Nazareth,  an  obscure  little  His  appearance  as  a  public  teacher  was  heralded 
town,  whence  they  went  up  to  Bethlehem  by  John  the  Baptist,  who  warAed  and  admon- 
to  be  taxed.  It  was  there  that  the  days  were  ished  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  repentance, 
accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered,  and  baptizing  them  in  the  Jordan,  and  announcing 
the  child  was  bom  in  a  manger,  the  inn  being  the  approach  of  one  mightier  than  himself,  who 
fhlL  His  birth  and  Messianic  dignity  were  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
revealed  by  angels  to  shepherds  tending  their  fire.  It  was  in  his  81st  year  that  Jesus  came 
flocks  by  night  in  the  field,  and  they  went  in  to  the  Jordan  at  Bethabara  unto  John,  was  re- 
haste  to  Bethlehem  to  greet  the  babe.  After  8  cognized  by  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  was  bap- 
days  he  was  circumcised ;  after  88  days  he  was  tized  by  him  at  his  own  command ;  and  as  he 
presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  went  up  from  the  water  a  voice  fi*om  heaven 
aged  Simeon  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  said :  *^  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  I  am 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Saviour ;  and  well  pleased."  The  events  or  his  ministry, 
soon  after  his  birth,  while  his  parents  yet  re-  which  is  usually  believed  to  have  occuj^ied 
mained  in  Bethlehem,  three  wise  men  (accord-  about  8  years,  are  related  by  the  evangelists, 
ing  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  three  kingsj  and  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order 
came  A*om  the  East,  guided  by  a  star,  and  roll  (not  in  all  cases  with  certainty)  in  harmonies 
down  before  the  young  child,  and  worshipped  of  the  Gospels.  The  public  consecration  by 
him,  and  gave  unto  him  gold,  and  frankincense,  baptism  was  followed  by  the  temptation  and 
and  myrrh.  Their  inquiries  in  Jerusalem  had  &st  for  40  days  in  the  wilderness.  He  then 
excited  the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  who  com-  selected  the  first  of  his  12  disciples,  afterward 
manded  them  to  bring  him  word  if  they  found  called  apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his 
the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Jesus,  warned  in  a  doctrines,  and  to  perform  miracles.  At  a  mar- 
dream,  fled  with  him  to  Egypt  (where,  accord-  riage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  he  changed  water  into 
ing  to  the  legends,  they  owelt  in  Hermopolis,  wine  to  supply  the  guests.  He  attended  a  feast 
and  in  the  house  of  a  priest  named  Aphrodisius).  of  the  passover  at  Jemsalem,  and  by  his  mighty 
Meantime  Herod,  to  whom  the  wise  men  had  works  made  many  believe  in  his  name.  Pass- 
not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss  of  his  ing  from  Judssa  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria, 
throne  if  the  Messiah  were  acknowledged,  in  he  revealed  himself  to  a  Samaritan  woman 
ord&r  to  make  his  destraction  certain,  gave  at  Jacob's  well  in  Sychar.    Again  in  Cana,  he 
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eared,  bj  a  'word  the  son  of  a  noUeman  of  Ca-  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  a^Jndged  goilty 
pernaum ;  in  Nazareth,  he  healed  a  demoniac  of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
and  other  dbk  persons ;  on  the  sea  of  Gkdilee  was  brought  thenoe,  on  the  cham  of  sedition, 
he  lolled  a  tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  before  the  tribnnal  of  Pontine  Nate,  the  Bo- 
he  performed  many  wonderful  cores ;  and,  as  man  procurator  of  the  proYinoe,  who  was  in* 
the  nnmber  of  those  seeking  help  from  him  duoed  by  the  clamor  of  the  people  to  condemn 
increased,  he  gave  to  his  12  msdples  the  now-  him  contrary  to  his  own  jnagment.  A  scarieft 
er  to  heal  diseases,  aod  sent  them  forth  to  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  pnt  on  him  in 
preach  the  gospel.  It  was  probably  on  an-  mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  enieified* 
other  jonmey  throngh  GkJilee  that  he  deliYered  At  (Golgotha  or  Oalvary,  vinegar  mingled  with 
before  a  nnmeroos  concourse  the  sermon  on  the  gall  was  offered  him  to  orink.  He  was  cmoified 
mount,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  spirit  of  ^is  between  two  thieves^  on  a  cross  bearing  the  in- 
doctnne,  the  co|ididons  of  participation  in  the  scription  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin :  "  Jesns 
kingdom  of  Qody  and  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer  of  Nazareth,  the  Einff  of  the  Jews.'^  He  com- 
an  example  opposed  to  the  long  prayers  of  the  mitted  his  mother  to  nis  bcJored  disciple  John, 
Pharisees.  He  afterward  healed  the  palsied  son  according  to  which  evangelist  his  last  words 
of  a  eentmion  of  Capemanm,  and  restored  a  were :  ^Ut  is  finished.'*  At  his  death  the  son 
widow's  son  at  Nain  to  life.  While  performing  was  darkened,  the  earth  did  qnake.  and  the  vdl 
soch  deeds  as  exemplifications  and  certificates  at  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  nrom  the  top 
his  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  passover  to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph  oi 
oame.  He  attended  it,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  Arimathiea,  a  disciple  of  Ohrist,  and  begged  the 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  by  healing  on  the  sab-  body  and  buried  it  After  three  days  occurred 
bath  day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  a  man  who  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  he  appeared  to  his 
had  suffered  from  an  infirmity  for  88  years.  11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  maoy  others; 
LeavingJemsalem,  a  great  crowd  gathered  about  remained  with  them  40  days,  instructing  ana 
liim  on  his  way,  and  he  miraculously  fed  6,000  blessing  them;  and  then  visibly  ascended  to 
persons  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  heaven.  His  last  charge  to  his  disdples  was  to 
£Qs  numerous  miraculous  cures,  and  the  inoreas-  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptinog  them  in  the 
ing  nnmber  of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
deepened  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  Holv  Ghost — Beside  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
•ought  to  do  violence  to  him.  He  therefore  lefl  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  commentaries 
Ju&a,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  on  them,  the  following  are  among  the  more 
Sidon,  repeating  his  miracles.  The  transfigura-  important  works  on  the  bi^;raphy  of  Christ: 
tion,  the  foresmsidowinff  of  his  own  sufferings.  Fleetwood.  ^Lifsof  Ohrist"  ^ndon),  and  fives 
and  the  choice  of  70  disciples,  whom  he  sent  of  Jesus  oy  Neander  (1817 ;  4th  ed.  184^ 
two  by  two  into  all  the  places  which  he  intended  Paulus  (1828),  Hase  (1889 ;  8d  ed.  1840),  Am- 
to  visit,  preceded  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  mon  (1842-'6),  Lange  (1844),  Hoftnann  (1852^ 
the  third  passover.  It  was  during  this  festival  and  De  Ligny.  (See  Chbisiianitt.) 
that  he  scourged  the  money  changers  from  JET,  a  vfuiety  of  ligmte,  resembling  cannel 
the  temple.  He  departed  thence  to  Peraa ;  at  coal,  but  harder,  of  deeper  black,  and  of  more 
Bethany  he  raised  firom  the  dead  Lazarus,  the  brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary ;  on  his  way  to-  in  tertiary  days  along  the  coast  of  Torraiire, 
ward  the  capital  he  cured  at  Jericho  blind  Endand,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 
BartinuBus,  and  cursed  the  barren  fig  tree  at  of  Europe.  From  its  susceptibility  of  taking  a 
Bethphage;  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness,  it  has  been 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received  in  triumph  largely  used  for  mourning  articles  of  ornament^ 
l^  the  people,  whom  he  instructed  concerning  as  buttons,  crosses,  ear  rings,  &c. 
ms  passion,  death,  and  resurrection.  He  re-  J£T£B,  Jbbsmiah  B.,  D.D.,  an  American 
turned  to  !Bethany,  declared  the  legithna^  of  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Bedford  co.y  Ya., 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  foretold  the  fate  of  Jeru-  Jur^  18, 1802.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  his 
salem,  and  amid  the  hostile  efforts  of  the  Pha-  native  county  in  1822,  and  removed  in  1827  to 
rimes  proclaimed  his  authority  as  the  Messiah,  the  ^'Northern  Neck"  of  Virginia,  where  he 
Agsm  entering  Jerusalem,  he  celebrated  the  waspastor  of  the  Maratico  church  in  Lancaster 
passover  with  his  disciples,  and  at  the  feast  he  co.,  and  of  the  Nicomico  church  in  Northum- 
washed  thdr  feet,  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  humil-  berland  co.  In  1886  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
ity.  He  announced  that  on  that  ni^t  one  of  them  Baptist  churdi  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  in  1849 
should  betray  him,  and  designated  Judas  Isca-  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  second  church 
riot  as  the  traitor;  instituted  the  Lord's  sup-  in  St. Louis,  Mo.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Rich- 
per:  and  witii  exceeding  sorrow  prayed  in  the  mond  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  st  Baptist 
garden  oi  Gethsemane.  Thither  Judas  came,  church.  He  is  an  earnest,  clear,  and  logical 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  and  betrayed  to  preacher,  and  exerts  a  wide  influence  in  his  na- 
them  the  object  of  their  search  bysavlng :  tive  state.  Beside  various  minor  treatises,  ser- 
^HcuL  master  1^'  and  kissing  him.  While  his  mons,  and  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
^Ssdples  fled,  Jesus  freely  surrendered  himsdH  he  has  published  a  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Abner 
He  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  sanhe-  W.  Glopton,"  the  "lifeof  Mrs.  Henrietta  Shuck," 
;  and  as  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  a  '^Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Broadus,"  the 


*'  Ohrisdan  liBrror.^'  and  a  oontrovCTBial  volomd,  ooliegiato  ioddtntloii  which  he  had  iwtoblUh^d 

entitled  ^^Oampbeilism  Examined"  (1855).  in  his  own  house.    On  the  death  ol  Haiy, 

JETSAM.    See  FLoraAM.  Jewel  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the 

JEW,  The  Wandsbino,  according  to  the  pop-  16  divines  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  ooa- 

nlar  le^d,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  V  or  trorersy  at  Westminster  with  a  similar  number 

8  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.    The  of  Oatholios.    In  1559  he  was  placed  on  the 

son  of  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker,  he  early  man-  commission  deputed  by  the  government  to  ez- 

ifested  his  perversity  by  running  away  from  his  tinguish  Oathoiicism  in  the  western  dioceses  of 

father  to  accompany  the  three  wise  men  or  England,  and  on  Jan«  21, 1560,  was  consecrated 

kings  who  were  guided  by  a  star  to  the  manger  bishop  of  Salisbury.    He  was  a  voluminous  con* 

at  Bethlehem.  Betuming  to  Jerusalem,  his  aUh  troversial  writer.  The  most  fiunous  of  his  works 

ries  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  rich  pres-  is  his  4^2o^i<>jS^2Mi<Buin^Zi6afUB  (1562),  which 

ents  which  the  eastern  monarchs  conferred  on  was  so  esteemed  by  Elizabeth  that  she  ordered 

the  child,  saluting  him  as  king  of  the  Jews,  were  a  copy  of  it  to  be  chained  in  every  paiish  church 

the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Uie  innocents.    He  of  England  and  Wales, 

was  employed  as  a  carpenter  on  the  cross  des*  JEWS.    See  Hebbbwb. 

lined  for  the  passion  of  Christ,  who  passed  his  JEWS-HARP,  a  small  musical  instmmenli 

workshop  on  uie  way  to  Oalvary,  himself  bear-  consistiDg  of  an  iron  frame,  somewhat  in  l^e 

ing  the  cross.    The  soldiers  b^^ged  him  to  al-  form  of  a  lute,  to  the  wide  or  circular  part  of 

low  the  Saviour  to  enter  for  a  few  momente^  which  is  fastened  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  bent 

rest,  but  he  not  only  refbsed,  but  offered  in-  at  the  outer  or  free  extremity  to  a  right  angle, 

suit.    According  to  another  legend,  he  was  a  The  frame  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  the 

shoemaker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  tne  Saviour  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  metal 

passed,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  sit  for  tongue  when  set  in  motion  by  the  fingers.   The 

rest.    Then  Christ  bade  him  to  traverse  the  action  of  the  breath  upon  this  tongue  in  differ- 

earth,  without  possibility  of  stopping  or  resting,  ent  degrees  of  force  produces  a  modulated  air. 

until  the  second  coming.    In  his  ceaseless  wan-  The  jews-harp  was  conmdered  scarcely  more 

derings  from  that  time  he  has  in  vain  sought  than  a  child's  toy,  until  the  performances  of 

death  amid  all  the  greatest  dangers  and  calami-  Earl  Eulenstein  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

ties  to  which  human  life  is  subject.    The  le-  century  developed  its  resources.    The  limited 

gend  first  appears  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  scale  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument  was 

Paris  in  the  18th  century,  where  tlie  wander-  obviated  by  employing  a  series  of  harps  of  dif- 

Ing  Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  said  to  have  ferent  sizes.    The  name  has  been  supposed  to 

been  a  servant  of  Pilate.    His  name  in  the  lat^  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  jeu  irompe^  and, 

forms  of  the  legend  is  Ahasuerus.    In  the  16th  with  more  probability,  to  be  identical  wit^ 

and  17th  centuriee  there  were  several  impostors  jaws*  harp,  because  it  is  held  between  the  jaws 

claiming  to  be  the  wandering  Jew.    The  legend  when  played  upon. 

has  fnniished  the  subject  of  long  poems  by  JHANSI,  a  JBritish  province  in  the  territory 

Schnbart  and  Mosen ;  of  a  tragedy  by  Elinge-  of  Bundelcund,  Hindostan,  between  lat.  24^  56' 

maun;  of  a  mystico-philosophical  ^ma  by  and  25""  48'  K,  long.  77"^  58'  and  79°  81' E.; 

Edgard  Quinet ;  of  prose  romances  by  the  Rev.  area,  about  2,530  sq.  m. ;  pop.  200,000.    It  was 

George  Croly  Q^  SalathieP*),  Engine  Sue  (who  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  1854,  on 

adds  to  it  a  wandering  Jewess;,  Th.  Oelckers,  the  death  without  lined  heirs  of  the  r^jah  Baba 

and  David  Hoffman  of  Baltimore  (*^  Chronicles  Gunghadar  Bow. — Jhaksi,  the  principal  town 

selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus  the  in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  the  route 

Wandering  Jew,"  London,  1856) ;  of  the  poem  between  Agra  and  Sanger,  142  m.  S.  from  Agrsi 

of  the  "Undying  One,"  by  Mrs.  Norton;  and  of  180  m.  N.  from  Saugor,  and  740  m.  N.  W.  from 

many  short  lyrical  pieces. — See  Dor6,  a  volume  Calcutta.    It  is  a  walled  town,  surrounded  by 

of  designs  illustrating  the  legend,  with  a  poem  fine  groves,  and  overlooked  by  a  castellatea 

by  Pierre  Dupont  (Paris,1856),  and  Grdsse,  Die  palace  of  the  former  ri^Jahs,  built  on  the  sum- 

Sage  tarn  ewigen  Judm  (Dresden,  1844).  mit  of  a  high  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  large 

JEWEL,  or  Jbwbll,  John,  an  English  bishop,  round  tower.    The  streetsare  remarkably  dean 

bom  in  Buden,  Devonshire,  May  24, 1522,  died  and  orderly.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 

at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire,  Sept  22,  1671.  with  the  cities  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab,  and 

He  finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  for  there  are  manufactories  of  nadve  weapons.    On 

some  years  he  acted  as  tutor.    He  early  imbibed  June  4, 1857,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took 

the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  labored  place  here,  and  67  Europeans,  about  half  of 

assidously  to  disseminate  them  among  his  pu-  whom  were  women  and  children,  were  massa- 

?ils ;  but  he  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  cred  at  the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chieftain- 

Voteetantism  till  after  the  accession  of  Edward  ess  of  Jhansi.    The  ranee  put  herself  at  the  head 

YI.    His  zeal  in  supporting  the  new  faith  led  of  the  rebek,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest 

to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  of  her  career  led  her  forces  with  masculine  valor 

Mary.    In  1554  he  fied  to  the  continent  to  escape  and  ferocity.   During  Sir  Hugh  Rosens  campaign 

imprisonment,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  in  Bundelcund  in  1858  a  m>dy  of  mutineers 

Martyr  went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  for  some  under  her  command  shut  themselves  up  in  Jhan- 

time  assisted  that  learned  man  in  conductmg  ^  d,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Bose,  March 
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tS.    After  a  rdieiviiig  force  imderTanttaTopM  and  afterward  by  the  paeh*  of  Egypt;  etooe 

had  been  defeated^  the  dij  was  stormed  on  1840  it  has  been  under  uie  protectoruiip  of  tbo 

April  2,  8,000  rebels  being  killed.    The  ranee  grand  seignior.    On  Jone  15, 1868,  the  Moham- 

eacaped  to  Oalpee,  was  pursued,  and  retired  medans  committed  an  nnproToked  massacre  of  46 

theiioe  to  Gwalior,  in  the  stormmg  of  which  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  among  whom  wero 

plaoe,  Jnne  17,  she  was  killed  by  a  bullet   The  the  British  consul  and  the  French  consul  and  1^ 

natlTes  bnmed  her  body  to  prevent  it  from  faU-  wife.  The  survivors.  28  in  number,  were  saved 

inginto  the  hands  of  the  BritiiA*  by  the  governor  of  tne  plaoe  and  by  Capt  Pul- 

JIOABAK  a  ntfne  applied  throughout  Span-  len  of  her  K^esty's  ship  Cyclops,  whidi  was 
ish  tropical  America  to  tracts  of  ground  cover*  tiien  in  port  The  origin  of  the  oifficnlty  was  a 
ed  with  the  jieara  or  calabash  tree.  This  tree  dispute  with  the  Briti^  oonceming  the  owner- 
in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  apple  tree  of  ship  of  an  Indiim  vessel.  At  the  reouest  of  the 
Bortiiem  latitudes,  and  frequently  covers  large  outraged  powers  Namik  Pasha  wim  800  men 
areas  of  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  was  sent  from  Mecca  to  preserve  order;  but  no 
kinds  of  vegetation.  Its  fruit  is  covered  witb  satisfcustory  reply  having  becoi  g^ven  to  a  de- 
ft woody  rind,  which,  when  cleared  of  its  skin  mand  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers,  the 
md  pulp,  is  wori^ed  into  shape  for  drinking  town  was  bombarded  by  the  C^dope  for  8  days 
vessels  and  sinular  purposes.  (J^y  ^  and  86,  and  Aug.  6).    On  Aug.  6, 11 

JIDDAH,  Djiddah,  or  Jbddah,  a  town  of  of  the  culprits  were  hanged,  and  others  were 

H^Jaz  in  Antbia,  on  the  Bed  sea,  65  m.  W.  from  sent  to  Constantinople.    The  Turkish  govem- 

JCeoca;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.    It  is  well  mentsubsequentlyconsented  to  grant  pecuniary 

built  on  sloping  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  damages  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre. 

walL  Thesbreets  are  dean  for  an  eastern  town.  JmOON,  GmooH,  Ahoo,  or  Ahoo  Dabia^ 

and  the  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  the  Ozus  of  the  ancients,  a  large  river  of  In- 

atofDd  or  madrepore;    but  the  suburbs  which  dependent  Tartary.    Its  prindpEd  source  is  a 

florround  the  waUs  are  mere  collections  of  mountain  lake  in  the  range  of  the  Bolor  Tagh. 

-wretched  huts  inhabited  mostly  by  Bedouins.  It  flows  for  some  distance  S.  W.,  and  then  turn- 

The   prindpal  buU^ngs  are  the   governor's  Ing  N.  W.  continues  its  course  in  this  direction 

reddence,  the  custom   house,  a  number  of  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  it  disdiarges, 

mooques  of  very  little  architectural  pretendon.  after  having  traversed  the  territories  oi  Ba£tk- 

aome  Inge  and  handsome  khans,  and  a  small  shan,  Bok£ira,  and  Khiva,  thrown  off  various 

castle  mounting  9  or  10  guns.    A  rude  stone  branches,  and  recdved  numerous  affluents.   Ite 

afcmcture  beyond  the  walls  is  venerated  by  the  entire  course  is  about  1,100  miles.    Its  mouths 

Modems  as  the  tomb  of  Eve.     Two  paraUd  formanumber  of  islands.    One  of  its  branches 

low  walls  over  the  exact  place  of  sepulture  are  formeriyflowed  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

supposed  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  body  of  JIQUQJSCO,  Bay  of,  sometimes  called  bay 

the  Sittna  Hawvxi^  the  **  mother  of  mankind,''  of  Espiritu  Santo,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 

who  by  this  rule  must  have  measured  20  paces  coast  of  San  Salvador,  Centrd  America.    Its 

from  head  to  waist  and  80  from  waist  to  heel  entrance  is  in  lat  IS""  8'  N.,  long.  88°  86'  W.  It 

The  surrounding  country  is  arid  and  barren ;  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  carryixig  10  feet  of  water 

water  has  to  be  odlectod  in  cisterns,  and  dl  at  low,  and  17  feet  at  high  tide.    Within  this 

necessaries  are  brought  from  a  distauQe.    Jid-  l^e  water  ranges  from  4  to  8  fathoms.    The 

dah,  however,  has  a  large  trade,  being  the  port  bay  is  of  irregmar  form,  and  sends  out  a  num^ 

of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  prindpd  commerdd  ber  of  eitero9  or  creeks  for  long  distences  in  the 

emporiums  of  Arabia.   Cora,  rice,  butter,  to-  low  grounds  which  surround  it    This  bay  was 

bacoo,  oil,  musk,  civet,  incense^  spices,  teak,  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1846,  under  the  name 

eocoanuts,  muslins,  shawls,  clothmff,  and  davee  of  Puerto  del  Triunfo.    It  has  every  capadty 

are  &e  chief  imports ;  and  coral,  dates,  coffee,  for  ordinary  commercid  purposes. 

Meoca   balm,  Egyptian   cottons,  matchlocks,  JIQUILITE,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  na* 

oottery,  hardware,  leather,  and  mirrors  are  the  tive  or  indigenous  indigo  j^ant  of  Centrd  Amer- 

most  important  Reports.    The  trade  is  mainly  ica,  the  iiMgofera  disp&rma  of  LinnsBus.    It 

with  Egypt  Abyssinia,  India,  China,  Mozam-  differs  widely  in  appearance  from  the  exotic 

biqne,  and  tne  Malay  archipelago.   Many  thou-  indigo  plant  of  India,  and  produces  indigo  of  a 

sands  of  pilgrims  arrive  here  annually  on  the  superior  quslity.    It  grows  luxuriantly  on  all 

way  to  Mecca,  and  during  their  stay  the  town  lands  of  soil.    The  land  is  dightly  broken  up, 

presents  a  remarkable  scene  of  bustle  and  con-  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  in  the  months 

rodon,  as  the  crowd  of  vidtors  is  swollen  by  of  Februarv  and  April.    By  the  1st  of  August 

the  influx  of  great  numbers  of  merchants  from  it  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  6  feet,  and 

the  surroundmg  country.     Nearly  all  the  in-  may  then  be  cut    The  product  of  the  second 

habitants  are  foreigners;  the  famities  of  a  few  year  \a  however  better  than  that  of  the  first 

officoals  connected  with  the  law  or  religion  are  The  process  of  manufeusture  is  simple  and  easy, 

almost  the  only  native  residents.    A  number  and  is  carried  on  by  the  locd  proprietors  indi- 

of  British  and  Frendi  merchants  have  settled  vidually.    In  Centrd  America,  the  republic  ci 

here,  and  each  of  those  nations  has  a  oonsd  at  San  Sdvador  produces  by  far  the  largest  quan* 

the  port    Jiddah  was  formerly  governed  by  a  tity,  averaging  about  10,000  bdes,  vdued  at 

pasha  appointed  directly  by  the  grand  8dgni(»r,  $1,000,000,  annually. 


U                   JO  DAVIEtg  JOB 

JO  DAYIESS,  a  K.  W.  oo.  of  HI,  bordering  Her  SoMroiiBemmU  de  la  qw$^n  HunsfemtM 

on  Wis.,  and  separated  frtnn  Iowa  by  the  10s-  a  StS  atnae  au  %iSge  papal  entre  LSon  IV.  tt 

Bissippi  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  Bknoit  IIL  (Amsterdam,  1649^ ;  and  it  is  now 

24,104.    The  sor&oe  is  moderately  nneven,  and  generally  admitted  that  no  snon  person  as  Pope 

the  soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by  nmneroos  Joan  ever  existed,  and  tiiat  the  unmediate  sao* 

small  streams.    The  county  abounds  in  lead  oessor  of  Leo  IV.  was  Benedict  IIL 

ore,  and  also  contains  copper.    The  agricultural  JOAN  of  Asa    See  Abo,  Joan  or. 

E redactions  in  1850  were  220,615  bushels  of  JOANNES,  Yigbntb.    See  Juanxs. 
[idian  com,  207,288  of  wheat,  250,886  of  oats,  JOANNES,  or  Masajo,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
20,029  tons  of  ha^,  and  168,188  lbs.  of  batter,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins, 
!niere  were  15  gnst  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  news-  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Para,  about  120 
paper  offices,  14  churchy  and  2,485  pupils  at-  m.  long,  and  from  60  to  80  m.  broad ;  p(^.  20,- 
tending  pubuo  schools.   The  Mneral  Pomt  and  000.    The  surface  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Illinois  central  railroads  pass  through  the  coun-  sea,  and  during  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  cme 
ty.    Named  in  honor  of  OoL  Joseph  Hamilton  vast  marsh.    Much  of  it  is  under  forest,  but  the 
Daviess,  who  feU  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  greater  portion  is  eampo^  or  open  coui:Ua7,  and 
OapitaL  Galena.  is  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass.    Vast  herds 
J OAB,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  son  of  a  sister  of  of  cattle  are  reared  upon  this  island,  and  myr- 
Eing  David  (1  Ghron.  iL  16),  and  ^'  captain  of  iads  of  wild  ducks  breed  in  the  swamps, 
thehost*^  (generalissimo  ofthe  army)  during  the  JOB,  Book  of.  so  called  from  tiie  name  of 
greater  part  of  David^s  reign,  died  in  1015  B.  0.  the  patriarch  wnose  history  it  ccmtains,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Saul  he  accompanied  David  on  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  wanderings  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales-  According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
tine  and  its  idcinity,  and  after  the  death  of  that  introductory  chapter.  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
king  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Abner,  who  Uz,  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  De- 
opposed  the  succession  of  David,  and  whom  he  serta,  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and  piety^ 
treaoheroudy  assassmated  after  he  became  re-  blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels,  dieep,  and 
conciled  to  David.    His  valor  in  tiie  assault  on  cattie,  and  hiffmy  reputed  among  the  people  on 
the  fortress  of  Mt.  Zion,  held  by  the  Jebusite&  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  But  God  permitted 
giuned  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.    £Qs  oxen 
all  Israel,  and  he  had  the  principal  merit  in  the  were  stolen  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheep  were 
conquests  of  his  master.    He  adhered  fledthful-  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
ly  to  tiie  king  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
'When,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  nowerful  re-  and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
bellious  party,  the  command  of  uie  host  was  house  overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.    He  bore 
given  to  Amasa,  who  had  been  Absalom's  gen-  these  calamities  without  repining,  saying :  "  The 
eral,  Joab  soon  rid  himself  of  this  rival  by  mur-  Lord  save,  and  the  Lord  hath  tc^en  away ; 
dering  him.    Shortiy  before  the  death  of  David  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."    Then  Satan 
he  participated  in  tiie  unsuccessful  demonstra-  was  permitted  to  afflict  his  person.    He  was 
tion  in  favor  of  the  natural  heir  Adon^ah,  and  smitten  with  a  terrible  disease ;  his  wife  urged 
afterward  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  he  him  to  '^  curse  Qod  and  die ;"  and  8  friends^ 
was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  new  kinff  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  infcnrmed  of  his 
Solomon.    His  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel  minbrtunes,  came  in  to  console  him.    The  book 
were  also  conspicuous  as  military  leaders  in  the  consists  chiefly  of  discussions,  in  sublime  but 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  David.  often  obscure  poetical  diction,  between  Job  and 
JOAN,  Pops,  a  fictitious  personage  of  the  fe-  his  consolers  on  the  question:  Why  do  the 
male  sex,  who  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  righteous  sufier  ?    The  burden  of  their  arga- 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  the  papal  chair  in  ment,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  with  some 
856,  and  to  have  occupied  it  over  two  years,  variation  by  another  friend,  Elihu,  is  that  ca- 
The  first  who  mentions  her  is  Mmanus  Scotus,  lamities  are  in  proportion  to  sins,  and  that  Job 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  the'llth  century,  must  have  been  guilty  of  great  transgressionsi, 
According  to  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Cistercian  of  or  he  would  not  be  made  to  suffer  so  severely, 
the  18th  century,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  They  therefore  admonish  him  to  confess  and  re- 
who  came  with  an  English  lover  to  Borne  in  pent  of  the  guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  he 
the  disguise  of  a  man,  and,  having  become  pro-  stands  convicted.    Job  maintains  in  opposition 
ficient  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  was  that  his  afflictions  are  greater  than  his  fEiults, 
chosen  to  the  papacy,  under  the  name  of  John  that  upright  men  are  sometimes  extremely  xm- 
YIIL,  no  suspicion  being  had  of  her  sex.    She  fortunate,  that  God^s  justice  does  not  always 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day  appear  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
while  passing  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  ba-  he  sometimes  seems  to  act  from  mere  will  and 
silica,  and  died  in  the  street.    This  story  was  pleasure  as  absolute  Lord.    At  the  conclusion 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  Anastasius,  who  the  Lord  himself  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirl- 
lived  at  the  time  of  her  supposed  reign,  and  wind,  condemning  both  his  presumption  in  dar- 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in  .  ing  to  criticize  the  Omnipotent,  of  whose  ways 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus.    It  was  he  knows  so  little,  and  tiie  insincerity  of  his 
completely  disproved  by  B^ondel  in  his  Fami-  friends,  who  endeavored  to  vindicate  Provi- 
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denoe  hy  aoemriBg  an  innoeeiit  sofiferer.    Job  J0GI7ES,  Isaac,  a  Frenoh  missionary  among 

acknowledges  his  nothingness^  and  is  amply  tbe  North  American  Indians,  bom  in  Orleans, 

rewarded  for  his  constancy.    Of  the  author  Jan.  10, 1607,  killed  at  Ganghnawaga,  N.  Y., 

of  this  book  nothing  is  known,  and  its  age  is  Oct  18, 1646.     He  became  a  Jesnit  atKonen  in 

varionsly  estimated.    Formerly  it  was  gener-  1624,  and,  after  some  years  passed  in  teaching 

ally  belieyed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  books  and  study,  was  ordained  in  1686.    At  his  own 

of  the  ouion,  and  to  have  been  originally  written  request  he  was  immediately  sent  to  Canada, 

in  old  Hebrew  or  perhaps  in  Arabic.    Some  He  remained  a  short  time  at  Miscoa,  visited 

more  recent  expositors,  as  Qesenins,  Umbreit,  Quebec,  preached  to  the  Hnrons,  and  in  1642, 

and  De  Wette,  place  it  in  the  time  <^  the  Ohal-  in  company  with  Father  Charles  Baymbaut, 

dean  exile.    Sohlottmann  refersittothe  ageof  crossed  Lake  Huron  and  founded  a  mission 

Solomon.    Among  the  latest  German  commen-  among  the  Chippewas  in  Michigan.  In  the  sum- 

taries  are  those  of  Hirzel  (1888),  Stickel  (1842),  mer  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Quebec 

Magnua  (1861),  Schlotlmann  (1861),  and  Studer  to  obtain  supplies.     On  his  return  through 

(1868).     There  are  English  translations  and  New  York  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 

oomm^oitaries  by  J.  M.  Qood  (1812),  Fry  (1827),  Mohawks,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  thumbs,  tore 

FtoL  G.  R.  Noyes,  (Boston,  1888),  and  Profl  out  his  finger  nails,  and  put  him  to  other  fright- 

Conant  (New  York,  186p.     A  French  trans-  ftal  tortures.    He  remained  among  them,  piotly 

lation  with  a  historical  introduction  has  been  as  a  slare,  partly  as  a  misdonary,  until  the 

published  by  Kenan  (Paris,  1869).  summer  of  1648,  when  he  made  his  escape  to 

JOCHMUS,  ALBBBOHT,a€^erman  soldier,  bom  the  Butch  settlement  of  Rensselaerswyck  (Al» 

in  Hamburg  in  1808,  tooknart  in  the  Greek  war  bany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New  Am- 

of  indepe^ence,  and  held  high  military  posi-  aterdam.    He  was  hospitably  entertained  here, 

tions  under  Gen.  Church  and  afterward  under  and  in  November  smled  for  Europe,  but  was 

Sing  Otho.    At  the  recommendation  of  the  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  lost 

EngUsh  ambassador  in  Athens,  Sir  Edmund  all  he  possessed.    He  finally  reachea  France, 

Lyons,  he  joined  in  1886.  the  Anglo*Spanish  le-  where  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration, 

gion  under  Gren.  De  Lacy  Evans;  and,  distin-  and  invited  to  court.    Returning  to  Canada,  he 

gnishing  himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was  travelled  to  the  Mohawk  countiT  in  May,  1646, 

evento^y  promoted  by  Espartero  in  June,  1887,  in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador  to  conclude 

to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  a  treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French, 

army  of  the  Asturias.    Under  the  auspices  of  Ascending  the  Sorel  and  passing  throngh  Lake 

Lord  Palmerston  he  afterward  took  an  active  Champlain,  he  reached  Lake  George,  which 

part  in  the  Egyptian  war,  and  especially  in  he  named  Lake  Saint  Sacrement,  and  thence 

the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  was  at  descended  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange.    Hav- 

the  head  of  the  united  Turko-Ajiglo- Austrian  ing  ratified  the  peace  at  the  Indian  town  of 

army  from  Deo.  1840,  until  the  dose  of  the  Onewyiure,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a 

campaign,  Feb.  16,  1841.    He  was  afterward  few  days^  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again, 

employed  in  the  ministry  of  war  in  Constant!-  this  time  as  a  missionary.    Immediately  on  his 

nc^le  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Gkrmany.  arrival  he  was  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  the  savages 

In  1849,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Gagem,  he  attributing  to  him  a  contagious  fever  which  was 

was  appointed  by  the  archduke  John,  vicar  of  then  raging  among  them ;  and  after  slices  of 

Germany,  minister  of  foreign  affsdrs  and  of  the  flesh  had  been  cut  from  his  arms  and  back,  he 

navy.    Aftier  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort  was  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river, 

parliament   he   again  visited  Constantinople.  His  letters  have  been  published  in  the  collec- 

In  1864  he  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  tions  of  the  New  York  historical  society  (H.,  iii.), 

in  the  course  of  which  he  spent  some  time  in  and  a  description  of  the  New  Netherlands  from 

the  United  States.    In  May,  1869,  he  received  his  pen  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Documentary 

the  coDunission  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  History  of  New  York.''    He  also  left  a  memoir 

the  Austrian  army,  and  was  attached  to  the  of  Ren6  Goupil,  one  of  his  companions  in  the 

staff  of  the  emperor.  Huron  mission,  and  a  jonmal  published  by  Ale- 

JOEL,  the  2d  of  the  12  Hebrew  minor  proph-  gambe  in  his  Mortes  ulustres  (Rome,  1667). 

eta,  son  of  Pethuel,  supposed  by  some  critics  to  JOHANNA  ISLAND.    See  Anzooan. 

baveproi^iesiedinthereignofUzziah,  between  JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  a   Dutch  poet, 

aboot  800  and  780  B.  C.    The  book  of  Joel  be-  whose  true  name  was  Johaitnes  Everabd,  bom 

gins  with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  died  in  Ftrecht  in  1536. 

of  locusts  accompani^  by  drought.  This  is  fol-  He  gained  while  young  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 

lowed  \(y  promises  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  of  had  also  some  celebrity  as  a  sculptor  and  painter. 

tlie  restoration  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertili-  After  traveUing  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  accompa- 

ty,  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  of  the  divine  ven-  nied  Charles  Y.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis.    His 

geanoe  on  Uie  enemies  of  the  chosen  people,  poems  are  written  in  purely  classical  Latin,  and 

His  descriptions  rank,  in  sublimity,  vividness,  the  BasicLy  or  ^^  Kisses^*    (Utrecht,  1539),  have 

and  purity  of  style,  among  the  finest  passages  been  ranked  by  his  admirers  with  the  lyrics  of 

of  Hebrew  poetry.    Among  the  best  commenta-  CatuUns.     They  have  been  repeatedly  trans- 

t(»rs  are  Credner  (1881),  Meier  (1841),  and  Hitzig,  lated  into  the  principal  European  lan^ages; 

IHe  gwoif  kUiiien  JPropheten  (2d  ed.  1862).  and  an  edition,  with  translations  by  different 
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English  scliolars  and  with  notes,  was  published  by  his  lord  depaty,  De  Laoj,  and  Gerald  Barry 

by  Bohn  (London,  1858).    His  Opera  Poetiea,  (Qiraldos  Oambrensb),  the  historian.    His  be- 

oonsisdng  of  elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  hayior  was  so  imprudent,  that  he  became  the 

poems,  were  pabli£lied  by  his  brothers,  the  poets  object  of  almost  nniyersal  abhorrence,  and  his 

ifioolaas  Gaudios  and  Andreas  Marias  (Paris,  father  was  compelled  to  recall  him  to  En^nd 

IMl).  at  the  close  of  the  year.    John  was  Henry's 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  small  village  of  Ger-  favorite  son,  bat  he  joined  in  the  repeated  re- 
many,  in  the  dachy  of  Nassao,  on  tibe  K  bank  hellions  of  his  other  sons;  and  Henry's  death 
of  the  Rhine,  12  m.  W.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  884.  was  occasioned  by  his  becomlnff  informed  that 
The  vinej^urds  in  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for  John's  name  stood  at  the  heaid  of  the  list  of 
prodooing  the  finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines,  which  those  barons  who  had  joined  Philip  Angastos  of 
derives  its  name  from  this  hamlet.  Near  it  is  iVance  against  him,  thoogh  at  that  very  time  he 
the  chateau  of  Johannisberg,  which  in  1816  was  was  exerting  himself  to  benefit  the  fortones  of 
given  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  Prince  Met-  the  rebellious  prince.  Richard  I.,  successor  of 
ternich.  In  1848  it  was  declared  national  prop-  Henry,  bcotowed  large  possessions  upon  John, 
erty,  but  afterward  restored  to  the  Metternich  then  known  as  eaii  of  Mortrain,  but  that  did 
feimily,  who,  however,  since  1851,  have  been  not  prevent  him  from  behaving  as  unfratemally 
bound  to  pay  taxes  to  tne  duke  of  Nassau.  The  as  he  had  behaved  unfilially.  Richard  depart- 
wine  raised  on  the  domain  which  belongs  to  the  ed  on  his  famous  crusade,  intending  that,  in 
chateau  is  superior  to  that  of  the  village  of  Jo-  case  he  should  die  childless,  his  successor  should 
hannisberg.  be  Arthur,  duke  of  Britta^,  son  of  his  brother 

JOHANNOT,  Ohablbs  Hbnbi  Alfsid,  a  Geofi^y,  John's  senior.  When  Richard  on  hia 
French  artist,  bom  in  Offenbach,  Hesse-Darm-  return  became  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John 
stadt,  March  21,  1800,  died  in  Pans,  Dec.  7,  sought  to  render  his  imprisonment  perpetual, 
1887.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  a  child,  and  to  seize  the  crown,  raising  forces,  and  do- 
and,  having  shown  considerable  talent  as  an  ing  homage  to  Philip  Augustus  for  such  por- 
engraver,  in  1831  he  attempted  painting,  and  tions  of  Normandy  as  he  had  not  surrendered  to 
achieved  a  fiattering  success  by  his  *^  Shipwreck  him.  He  besieged  places  in  England  that  were 
of  Don  Juan"  and  ^^  Oinq  Mars."  He  attracted  held  by  Richard's  friends,  asserted  that  his 
the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  sev-  brother  was  dead,  and  demanded  his  own  re- 
eral  commissions,  and  was  rising  into  eminence  cognition  as  king.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
as  a  painter  of  history  when  his  death  occurred.^  Richard  returned  to  Endand  in  1194,  seized 
As  a  designer  of  vignettes  he  is  well  known  John's  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  summoned 
by  his  illustrations  for  the  French  editions  of  him  to  teke  his  trial  for  treason,  he  being  then 
Byron,  Scott;  and  Cooper. — ^Tont,  brother  of  in  France,  whither  Richard  led  an  army.  At 
the  preceding,  and  an  artist,  born  in  Offenbach,  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  the  king  par- 
Nov.  9,  1808,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  4  1852.  He  doned  his  brother,  who  remained  faithful  dur- 
was  a  less  successful  painter  than  his  brother,  ingthe  rest  of  Richard's  life.  Richard  bequeath- 
but  in  making  designs  for  vignettes  he  display-  ed  to  John  all  his  dominions,  and  most  of 
ed  much  ^Msility  and  liveliness  of  invention,  his  treasure,  and  required  that  homage  should 
Among  his  most  familiar  illustrations  are  those  be  done  him.  John  experienced  little  difficulty 
for  "  Werther,"  Molidre's  works,  "  Gil  Bias,"  in  obtaining  possession  of  England  and  Nor- 
the  ^*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Sterne's  ^^  Senti-  mandy,  and  was  crowned  at  Rouen,  April  25, 
mentalJonmey,"  ^Jerome  Paturot,"  and  George  1199,  and  at  Westminster,  May  27.  His  ac- 
Sand's  romances.  cession  dates  from  April  6,  but  he  was  not  re- 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  8d  sovereign  of  the  garded  as  king  of  England  until  he  had  been 

house  of  Plantagenet,  and  4th  son  of  Henij  crowned.    According  to  the  rule  of  descent,  the 

n.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  born  in  Oxford,  crown  belonged  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany, 

Dec.  24,  1166,  died  Oct.  19,  1216.    The  sur-  and  the  mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  per- 

name  of  Lackland  (Mn9-terre\  by  which  he  is  suaded  Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  <]juarrel. 

often  mentioned,  was  popularly  given  him  be-  Philip  seized  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  for 

cause  of  the  small  possessions  that  devolved  Arthur,  and  he  was  advancing  into  Normandy, 

Xn  him,  while  the  elder  sons  were  all  liber-  when  John  arrived  there.  After  some  negotia- 
provided  for ;  and  it  was  ^  the  usual  appel-  tion,  war  was  renewed ;  but  the  general  of  Ar- 
lation  of  younger  sons,  whose  fathers  died  dur-  thur's  forces,  finding  that  the  French  king  was 
ing  their  minority,  and  who  could  not  possess  acting  for  himself  alone,  effected  a  reconciliation 
estates  until  they  were  of  age  to  do  the  feudal  between  John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 
services  required  for  them.''  When  he  was  7  duration.  The  uncle  sought  to  make  away 
years  old  his  father  bestowed  property  upon  with  his  nephew,  who  fied  back  to  Philip,  ac- 
him  in  England  and  Normandy.  A  marriage  oompanied  by  his  mother.  In  1200  a  peace 
between  him  and  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  the  was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 
count  -^f  Savoy,  was  negotiated,  but  the  lady's  acknowledging  John  as  Richard's  4ieir,  and 
early  4eath  prevented  its  completion.  Henry  forcing  Arthur  to  do  him  homage  for  Brittany, 
n.  madi)  John  lord  of  Ireland  by  authority  John  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  the 
from  Urban  III.,  and  he  went  with  a  large  army  collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in- 
to that  poultry  in  March,  1185,  aocompaniea  England.    The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
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of  MagnA  Charta  was  nade  by  the  barons  in  sooffht  to  prevent  its  promnlgation  in  England, 
liCaj,  1201,  and  reftised,  whereupon  they  de-  without  which  it  ooold  have  no  foroe.  His  fear 
clined  accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he  was,  that  Philip  of  France  would  attempt  the 
visited  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  conquest  of  England,  under  papal  authority, 
bb  niece  with  the  dauphin,  and  the  king  seized  and  he  maintained  relations  with  some  of  that 
their  castles.  John,  who  had  been  compelled  princess  neighbors.  According  to  Matthew 
to  put  away  his  first  wife,  Avisa,  because  they  Paris,  he  even  sought  an  idliance  with  a  Moham- 
were  related  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  mar*  medan  ruler  in  Spain,  who  had  been  very  sue* 
ried  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Ajigou-  cessful  in  his  wars  with  ^e  Christians.  John 
l^me,  Aug.24, 1200.  This  lady  had  been  betroth-  is  reported  to  have  offered  the  English  crown 
ed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  son  of  the  count  of  La  to  the  Moor,  and  to  turn  Mussulman  himselfl 
Marcbe,  who  challenged  John  to  combat.  John  Strange  as  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  by  no 
offered  to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which  means  improbable.  Jolm  was  on  his  mother's 
Lusignan  treated  with  contempt^  declaring  that  side  of  a  race  which  did  not  share  in  the  com- 
the  King's  champions  were  bravoes.  Arthur's  mon  horror  of  Mohammedanism;  and  through- 
claims  having  been  renewed,  and  insurrections  out  his  whole  life  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
in  his  &vor  occurring  in  A^jon  and  Maine,  Lu«  actions  so  eccentric,  that  the  plea  of  insanity 
slgnan  espoused  his  cause,  and  dvil  war  broke  has  been  put  forward  in  his  defence,  as  in  ^e 
out  in  Poitoa  and  Normandy.  Arthur  and  case  of  the  Roman  C»sars.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lnsignan  bedeged  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  in  the  John  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
castle  of  Mireb^u,  in  Poitou,  and  John  hastened  acknowleoge  his  supremacy,  and  effected  con- 
to  his  mother's  assistance.  On  Aug.  1, 1202,  quests  in  Wales,  dictating  terms  of  peace  to 
be  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched  battle,  Prince  UeweUyn.  He  also  led  a  great  army 
kiUing  or  capturing  them  alL  Arthur,  who  was  to  Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  Norman  col- 
but  16  years  old,  was  among  the  captives.  He  onists,  divided  the  English  possessions  into 
was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  counties,  and  establish^  there  the  laws  of 
put  to  death  bv  his  uncle,  a  belief  quite  in  keep-  England.  He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that 
ing  with  John's  actions,  and  in  accordance  with  shocked  the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferodous 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  John  was  accused  of  the  age.  Of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202 
murder  of  Arthur  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  was  most  of  the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death 
summoned  to  defend  himself  l^fore  the  peers  in  prison.  On  an  insurrection  occurring  in  Wales, 
of  France.  Reftisinff  to  attend,  the  court  pro-  he  caused  28  hoeta^a,  all  young  nobles,  to  be 
nounced  judgment,  that  *^  whereas  John,  duke  executed.  The  family  of  De  Braiose  having  re- 
of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip  fused  to  obey  some  of  those  ordinances  by  whidi 
his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder  he  sought  to  de^pide  the  nobility,  and  the  wife 
brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  and  mother  having  declared  she  would  not  sur- 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  within  the  seignory  render  her  children  to  a  king  who  had  murder- 
of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony  and  ed  his  own  nephew,  he  caused  the  father  and 
treason,  and  was  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  mother,  and  their  5  children,  to  be  confined  in 
all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage."  This  a  room  in  the  old  castle  of  Windsor,  until  they 
decree  of  forfeiture  was  vi^rously  put  in  foroe  died  of  hunger.  In  1213  the  pope  solemnly 
by  Philip,  whose  proceedings  were  aided  by  the  deposed  Jolm,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from 
discontent  that  prevailed  in  John's  French  pos-  their  aUegiance.  The  French  king  prepared  to 
sessions.  In  1208  nearly  all  those  possessions  enforce  the  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a 
except  Guienne  were  taken  by  Philip,  and  John  numerous  army  to  defend  his  kingdom ;  but  as 
fled  to  England.  He  had  said,  on  hearing  of  he  could  not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened 
Philip's  captures  of  towns :  ^*  Let  him  take  to  the  arguments  of  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and 
them,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ;  the  English  resigned  his  kin^om  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal 
sterlings  will  restore  all  things."  This  would  h^  became.  This  act,  so  degraaing  to  modem 
bave  ^n  no  idle  boast  had  he  been  a  popular  ideas,  was  not  viewed  so  harshly  then,  and  had 
monarch  in  England :  but  there  he  was  even  many  precedents ;  and  the  barons  themselves 
more  detested  than  he  was  in  France.  The  acknowledged  its  validity.  Pandulph  proceed- 
same  of  LackUnd  was  now  revived  for  him.  ed  to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  ba*  put  an  end  to  his  project  of  invasion,  as  Eng- 
rona,  whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequently  and  land  had  become  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
heavily ;  and  the  arc]ibi^(^  of  York  cursed  That  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
the  collectors  of  the  fines,  and  left  England,  tions  to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
Those  quarrels  now  be^ui  which  ended  in  the  Flanders,  but  he  had  ultimately  to  fight  for  his 
granting  of  the  great  charter.  John  became  own  dominions  at  Bovines.  John  invaded 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  church  concern-  France,  but  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
ing  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to  the  fieet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip.  , 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  lU.  laid  Continuing  his  course  of  misgovemment,  a 
England  under  an  interdict  The  king  seized  confederacv  was  formed  against  him  by  the  no- 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  banidied  bility,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Archbishop 
those  who  had  occupied  them.  A  bull  of  ex-  Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Robert 
communication  was  issued  in  1209,  and  John  Fitz- Walter  commanded  their  forces.  The  king 
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was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  barons,  who  dered  at  Laigle,  Normandy,  by  Charles  the  Bad, 
forced  him  to  make  the  grant  known  as  Magna  king  of  Navarre,  a  friend  of  Raonl,  King  John 
Oharta  (see  Magna  Chabta),  June  15,  1215.  came  unexpectedly  to  Rouen,  where  Charles 
His  submission  was  but  momentary;  as  soon  as  was  entertained  by  the  dauphin,  made  him  a 
he  could  raise  a  foreign  force,  and  aided  by  the  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  4  of 
pope,  who  regarded  the  barons  as  rebels  against  his  followers  to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot, 
himself,  he  resumed  the  war  with  success.  The  Philip,  brother  of  Chaiies  or  NaYarre,  and  the 
barons  applied  to  France  for  aid,  offering  to  count  of  Harcourt,  uncle  of  one  of  the  rictims, 
make  the  dauphin  Louis  kinff  of  England.  Ix>uiB  ^pealed  to  Edward  HI.  of  England  for  yen- 
entered  England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  John  geanoe.  The  English  invaded  France  at  once, 
was  about  to  fight  a  battle  for  his  crown,  when  King  John  met  one  of  their  armies,  under  the 
he  lost  his  baggage,  treasure,  &c.,  in  '^  the  Blade  Prince,  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  and, 
Wa^."  Thbiaffect^hismind,  andashe  wasill  elated  by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  attacked 
at  the  time  of  the  loss,  his  sickness  so  increased  him  imprudently,  was  defeated,  Sept  19,  1856, 
that  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  attrib-  and  carried  prisoner  first  to  Bordeaux,  and  then 
nted  to  poison,  and  also  to  dysentery,  brought  to  London.  During  his  captivity,  violent  dis- 
on  by  partaking  freely  of  peaches  and  new  sensions  broke  out  in  France,  and  the  dauphin, 
cider.  Modem  England  dates  from  the  reign  who  had  assumed  the  regency,  was  for  a  while 
of  John,  whose  cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to  unable  to  contend  against  the  rising  power  of 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  pos-  the  third  estate.  At  the  end  of  8  years,  John 
sessions  of  his  family,  and  so  caused  the  Nor-  tried  to  regain  his  freedom  by  a  humiliating 
man  portion  of  l^e  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  treaty  with  Edward  IIH,  which  was  rejected 
regani  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  From  by  the  states-general  of  France.  The  disas- 
the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen-  trous  peace  of  Bretigny  (1860),  however,  pro- 
tury  England  had  been  ruled  by  French  mon-  vided  for  the  liberation  of  the  French  king  by 
archs,  men  eminent  in  council  and  in  the  field,  the  sacrifice  to  the  English  of  some  of  the  best 
but  the  full  success  of  whose  plans  would  have  French  provinces  and  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  of  8,000,000  crowns.  On  his  return  home, 
From  the  moment  die  '^  fell  under  the  dominion  John,  coming  by  inheritance  into  possession  of 
of  a  trifler  and  a  cowa^,"  as  Macaulay  remarks,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  bestowed  it  on  his  4th 
^^her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  reward  fpr  his  gallan- 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  com-  try  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Another  son,  the 
pelled  to  make  their  election  between  the  island  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  he  had  given  as  a  hos- 
and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  tage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  having  forfeited  his  word  by  running  away  from 
despised,  they  gradually  came  to  re^^ird  England  England,  John  thou^pht  himself  in  honor  bound 
as  Uieir  country,  and  the  English  as  their  coun-  to  return  to  captivity,  saying  :  ^^If  good  faith 
trymen.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  were  banished  from  earth,  it  ought  to  be  still 
found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  com-  found  in  the  hearts  of  kings.^'  He  consequently 
mon  enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  returned  to  London,  and  there  died, 
tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indig-  JOHN  IL  CASIMIR,  king  of  Poland,  bom 
nant  at  the  favor  shown  by  the  court  to  the  na-  March  21, 1609,  died  in  Nevers,  France,  Dec. 
tivesofPoitouand  Aquitaine.  The  great-grand-  16, 1672.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Sigismund 
sons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  III.,  of  the  honse  of  Yasa,  by  an  Austrian  prin- 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  cess,  who  was  baffled  in  her  schemes  to  procure 
under  Harold  began  to  draw  n^r  to  each  other  him  the  throne  by  his  loyal  adherence  to  his 
in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re-  elder  half  brother  Ladislas,  who  after  the  death 
conciliation  was  the  great  charter,  won  by  their  of  Sigismund  was  elected  king  (1682).  John 
united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common  Casimir  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
benefit"  western  Europe,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
JOHN  n.,  sumamed  Lk  Bok  (the  €k)od,  or  Rome,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  but 
rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  2d  of  after  his  return  to  Poland  again  became  a  lay- 
the  Valois  family,  born  about  1819,  died  in  man,  and,  having  succeeded  his  brother  in  1648, 
London  in  1864.  Succeeding  his  father  Philip  married  his  widow  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga.  His 
YI.  in  1850,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant  reign  commenced  amid  the  confusion  and  dis- 
expenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  asters  caused  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury  ex-  sacks  under  Cbmielnicki,  who  had  advanced, 
hausted,  and  had  to  summon  the  states-general  into  the  very  heart  of  Poland.  The  power  of " 
for  a  grant  of  money.  His  first  measures  were  ^e  king  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all  its  pre-  '^ 
marked  by  despotism  and  craelty.  By  liis  or-  rogatives  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
ders,  the  great  constable  Raoul,  count  of  Eu  and  Bussia  and  Sweden,  which  had  long  been  active 
Guines,  whom  he  suspected  of  treacherous  deal-  enemies  of  Poland,  availed  themselves  of  its 
ings  with  the  English,  was  arrested  and  behead*  distracted  condition,  and  renewed  their  attacks, 
ed  wi^out  any  form  of  trial,  while  his  ofiSoe  George  R^6czy  of  Transylvania,  too,  invaded 
and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of  LacerdA  ^^®  Polish  territory,  while  diet  after  diet  was 
a  Spanish  prince.    The  latter  having  been  ixx\^^  dissolved  by  abuses  of  the  liberum  veto,   Charles 
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GofltaviiB  of  Sweden  triomphantljr  marched    ions  treaty  with  the  soltan,  Sobieski  caused  its 


days 

an  nnezpected  check,  and  a  confederation  of  the  later,  and  the  commander  and  his  followers 
noblee  against  all  enemies  of  the  conntry  hav-  hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  the  election 
ing  been  formed,.  Ozamiecki  won  a  series  of  of  a  successor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy  de- 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Transylvaniana,  Oos-  bates,  in  the  choice  of  Sobieski,  who  immediate- 
sacks,  and  Rossians.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes  ly  resumed  the  war.  and  rescned  the  fortress  of 
and  Russians  were  terminated  by  treaties  in-  Trembowla,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  hero- 
volving  considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on  ism  of  the  wife  of  the  commander.  Another 
the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of  Po-  campaign  was  terminated  less  successftilly  by  a 
land,  which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the  Cossacks,  treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zurawno,  where  So- 
who  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bieski  was  nearly  compeUed  to  surrender  with 
czar.  During  these  long  disturbances  John  Casi-  his  comparatively  small  army.  The  rising  of 
mir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaoeftd  dinMMition,  the  Hungarians  under  T6k6li,  and  the  invasion 
frequently  proved  his  patnotism  and  bravery,  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the  grand  vizier 
The  intrigues  of  his  wife  in  favor  of  the  prince  Kara  Mustapha,  having  brought  Austria  to  the 
of  Gond6  as  successor  to  the  throne  having  brink  of  ruin,  Sobieski  was  persuaded  by  his 
brought  about  a  rebellion  under  George  Lubo-  wife  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and 
mirski  and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war,  the  pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  which 
king  finally  resolved  jopon  abdication,  and  re-  was  besieged  bv  an  army  of  800,000  men 
ngned  his  crown  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept  (1688).  I^ie  Poles,  numbering  about  one  tenth 
16, 1668.  In  the  following  year  he  retired  to  as  many,  were  Joined  by  a  somewhat  liu^er 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by  body  of  German  troops.  Scarcely  had  they  ar^ 
Louis  XIV.  His  wife  had  died  without  issue  rived  before  Vienna  when  Sobieski  gave  the 
before  his  abdication.  His  body  was  removed  signal  for  attack.  The  Turks  were  driven  with- 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart  in  their  intrenchments.  and  attacked  there  on 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  of  the  next  day.  The  charge  was  terrible,  and 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  made  him  abbot  John  after  a  short  struggle  the  Turks  were  com- 
Gasimir*s  reign  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  pletely  routed.  Someski  made  a  triumphal  en- 
in  the  history  of  Poland,  whose  dismemberment  try  into  Vienna,  and  was  bailed  by  all  Europe 
bv  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Brandenburg,  and  as  the  saviour  of  Ohristendom.  The  emperor 
Hapsburg,  which  was  executed  100  years  after  Leopold  alone,  who  had  fled -from  his  capital, 
his  death,  he  predicted  in  a  memorable  speech  was  too  proim  to  receive  cordially  the  hero 
to  the  diet  of  1661.  who  was  "  only  an  elected  monarch.*'  Sobieski 
JOHN  IIL  SOBIESKI,  king  of  Poland,  bom  pursued  his  success,  following  the  enemy  into 
in  the  circle  of  Zloczow,  then  bdonging  to  the  Hungary,  which  was  soon  restored  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to  some  emperor.  Returning  to  Poland,  where  the  in- 
m  1624,  died  June  17, 1696.  His  father,  Jacob  trigues  of  his  wife  had  created  for  him  a  large 
Sobiesld,  castelhin  of  Oracow,  who  had  fought  number  of  enemies,  he  made  a  disadvantageous 
with  distinction  under  Zolkiewski  and  Chod-  peace  with  the  czar,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn 
kiewicz  in  the  ^  war  of  Ohooim,"  on  which  he  all  his  forces  against  the  Turks.  The  conqnest 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Latin,  careftdly  attended  of  Wallachia  was  the  aim  of  this  undertaking, 
to  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Mar-  in  which  he  fiuled  after  various  attempts.  The 
eus  was  the  elder,  and  to  complete  it  sent  them  last  years  of  his  life  were  embitterea  bv  dvil 
to  Paris.  Here  John  entered  the  ranks  of  the  as  well  as  domestic  troubles.  Admired  as  a 
musketeers  of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  under  warrior  and  a  m|tn  of  rare  accomplishments,  he 
Cond^  but  on  receiving  Sie  news  of  the  death  was  little  esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a 
of  King  ladislas  IV.  and  the  disasters  caused  monarch,  and  after  his  death  his  8  sons,  Jacob, 
by  the  bloody  ridng  of  the  Cossacks  (16481  Oonstantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over 
both  brothers  hastened  to  their  oountiry  and  at  the  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
offered  their  services  to  the  brother  and  sue-  to  Augustus  of  Saxony.  The  Lettrm  du  rot  de 
oessor  of  Ladislas,  John  Casimir.  Both  fought  Pologne^  Jean  8obie$ht^  d  la  reins  Marie  Can- 
bravely,  John  eoMcially  distinguishing  himself  mire^pendant la eampagnede  Vienne^  were pub- 
in  the  batUe  of  Beresteczko  (1651),  but  Marcus  lished  in  Paris  in  1826. 
M  soon  after.  The  invasion  of  Oharlee  Gusta-  JOHN  (Johann  Nkpomuok  Mabia  Jobbpb), 
Tus  of  Sweden  and  the  simultaneous  dangers  king  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  duke  Maximilian 
whidi  threatened  Poland  from  every  ouarter  and  the  princess  of  Parma,  born  Dec.  12, 1801. 

gave  Sobieski  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  He  distinguished  himself  at  an  eariy  age  by  his 

eroic  valor,  and  next  to  Ozamiecki  he  was  fore-  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  and  prepared 

most  in  saving  the  country  from  ruin.    His  ser-  a  metriccJ  translation  of  the  flrst  10  cantos  of 

vices  were  well  rewarded,  and  shortlv  before  Dante's  Ii\femo.    Subsequently  he  published  a 

fbe  abdication  of  John  Casimir  he  received  the  version  of  the  whole  Divina  Commedia^  with 

chief  command  of  the  army.    The  new  king,  critical  and  historical  annotations  (8  vols.,  Leip- 

MichaelKorybat,  having  concluded  an  ignomin-  sic,  1889-'49).    He  presided  for  many  yean 
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oyer  the  fimmoial  aflkirs  of  Saxony,  and  took  Anna  Hoohel,  whose  father  was  postmaster  at 

an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  consti-  Anssee.    He  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 

tution  of  1881.   In  the  i;pper  chamher,  where  as  with  her,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank 

a  prince  of  the  hlood  rojal  he  occupied  the  first  of  bareness  of  Brandhof  and  conntess  of  Meran. 

I^ace,  he  evinced  mnch  ability.    He  is  pardc-  He  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement,  devoted 

nlarly  conspicaons  for  his  devotion  to  the  in*  to  scientific  and  industrial  pnrsaits,  hnt  his  pop- 

terests  of  the  church  of  Rome.    He  succeeded  nlar  personal  qualities  create4  ^^^  ^^  &  reputa- 

his  brother  Frederic  Augustus  on  the  throne  of  tion  oeyond  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and 

Saxony,  Aug.  9,  1854.    His  wife  is  a  daughter  Btyria ;  and  in  1848,  on  the  adoption  of  a  provi- 

of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.    His  eldest  sional  government  by  the  Frankfort  parliament, 

daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  GenoA,  he  was  chosen  vicar  of  the  empire  (Beichwer- 

a  brother  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in  weter).    Shortly  before,  after  the  downfall  of 

1855.    His  eldest  son,  Frederic  Augustus  Al«  Mettemich  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  his 

bert  (bom  1828),  married  in  1858  a  daughter  of  nephew,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  Innspruck, 

Prince  Gustavus  Yasa.  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  latter  to  take  the 

JOHN,  archduke  of  Austria  and  vicar  of  Ger-  reins  of  sovemment  at  Vienna.    The  archduke 

many,  bom  in  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1782,  died  in  preferred,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the 

Gratz,  May  10,  1859.    His  father,  Leopold  II.,  management  of  affairs  at  Frankfort,  but  although 

grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  in  1790  his  showing  much  disposition  to  accept  the  respon- 

brother  Joseph  U.  as  emperor  of  Austria.    His  sibilities  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  he  was  chiefly 

mother,  a  virtuous,  pious  princess,  was  a  daugh-  engaged  in  preventing  a  preponderance  of  Prus- 

ter  of  Oharies  III.  of  Spain  ;   and  his  elder  sia  at  the  expense  of  Austria.    After  the  adop- 

brother  was  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  tion  of  the  resolution  of  March  28,  1849,  which 

Without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  acquir-  nominated  the  king  of  Prassia  emperor  of  Ger- 

ing  practical  military  knowledge,  he  was  ap-  many,  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 

pointed  in  1800  to  take  the  command  in  chief  abdicating ;  after  the  withdrawid  of  the  Gagern 

of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  the  administration  (May  10,  1849),  he  appointed 

French  under  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  and  near  Gr&vell,  Jochmus,  Detmold,  and  Merck  as  his 

Sahzburg.    After  the  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  ministers,  who  were  all,  wiUi  the  exception  of 

9, 1801)  he  became  director-in-chief  of  the  de-  Gruvell,  who  soon  retired,  Austrian  partisans, 

partment  of  fortification  and  engineering,  and  of  while  the  archduke  himself  virtually  ceased  to 

the  chief  military  academies  of  the  empire.    He  occupy  any  other  position  but  that  of  a  guardian 

frequently  visited  the  Tyrol,  where  he  became  of  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.    His 

very  popular.    He  took  the  place  of  his  brother,  term  of  office  expired  Dec.  20, 1849.  after  whicJi 

the  archduke  Charles,  as  president  of  the  coun-  he  returned  to  Styria,  leaving  the  reputation 

cil  of  war  and  as  minister  of  war,  from  1808  to  of  a  prince  whose  attachment  to  the  house  of 

Sept.  1805,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  com-  Hapsburg  was  stronger  than  his  sympathies 

mand  of  the  army  in  the  Tyrol,  but  was  not  witn  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.    He 

able  to  preserve  that  country  for  Austria.    In  had  one  son,  Francis,  count  of  Meran. 

1809  he  planned  through  Hormavr  the  rising  of  JOHN,  EinoHTS  of  Saint.    See  Saint  John, 

the  Tyrolese,  and  commanded  the  army  which  Knights  of. 

was  to  operate  in  the  Tvrol  and  Italy.    While  JOHN  of  Gaunt  (or  Ghxnt),  duke  of  Lon- 

Ohasteler,  acting  under  nis  orders,  succeeded  in  caster,  4th  son  of  Edward  III.,  bom  in  Ghent 

conquering  the  former  country,  the  archduke  in  1840,  died  in  1899.    He  married  Constance, 

achieved  several  victories  in  Italy,  especially  on  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Cas- 

April  16,  near  Sacile,  over  the  viceroy  Eugene,  tile,  and  immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title 

On  hearing  of  the  critical  condition  of  Vienna,  he  of  kin^  of  Castile.    He  distinguished  himself  for 

effected  his  retreat ;  but  while  ^  his  way  to  res-  valor  m  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince  in  France, 

one  the  capital  he  was  defeated  on  the  Piave  and  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  affairs. 

(May  8),  and,  having  retreated  as  £eu:  as  Hungary,  In  England  he  defended  Wycliffe,  and  was  often 

met  with  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Roab  suspected  of  luming  at  the  crown.    He  resigned 

(June  14^  1809).    On  July  5  he  was  summoned  his  pretensions  to  Uie  throne  of  Castile,  when  in 

to  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles  at  1886  his  dau^ter  Catharine  married  the  heir  ap- 

Wagram,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  a  junction  parent  of  that  kingdom.    His  eldest  son  in  1899 

with  his  army.    He  relinquished  his  command  became  the  first  Engli^  king  of  the  house  of 

after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Oct  14^  1809,  and  Lancaster,  as  Henry  IV.    John  of  Gaunt^s  third 

with  the  exception  of  the  siege  of  Htlningen  wife  was  Catharine  Swynford,  governess  of  his 

took  no  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-'15.  children,  by  whom  he  had  8  sons  and  one 

He  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  Tyrol,  his  daughter  before  their  marriage.    These  were  le- 

popularity  there  rendering  him  an  object  of  gitimated,  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Beaufort, 

suspicion  to  the  court    He  resided  many  years  earl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Tudors. 

chiefly  in  Gratz,  which  city  he  had  already  bene*  JOHN  of  Lbtden.    See  Anabaptist. 

fited  in  1811  by  the  foundation  of  the  Johanne-  JOHN  of  Salisbubt,  called  also  Johannes 

nm  gymnadum,  and  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  Pab  ws  (John  the  Little),  an  English  scholastic 

many  other  public  institutions.    In  1827,  while  philosopher,  bom  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbury 

travelling  in  Styria,  he  became  acquainted  with  (Old  Sarum)  about  1120,  died  in  Chartres^ 
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France,  Oct.  25, 1180.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  count  of  bis  censnre  of  the  marriage  of  Herod 
and  in  11 86  passed  over  to  France,  where  he  Antipas  with  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John 
attended  with  enthusiastic  admiration  the  lee-  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machcsms,  where 
tnres  of  Abelard,  whom  he  esteemed  the  most  he  was  beheaded  at  the  instance  of  Herodias. 
profound  and  brilliant  of  the  doctors,  and  after-  His  birth  and  death  are  commemorated  by  the 
ward  of  Alberic  of  Rheims,  Bobert  of  Melun,  Boman  Catholic  church  respectively  on  June 
William  of  Soissons,  Bichard  the  Bishop,  and  24  and  Aug.  29.  In  England  he  was  formerly 
Pierre  H^lie.  He  opened  a  school  at  Paris  about  esteemed  the  patron  of  architects,  and  was  held 
1140,  but  with  little  success,  and  on  account  in  special  honor  by  the  free  masons. — See  Boh- 
of  his  poverty  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Montier  den,  Johannes  der  Tdtrfer  ^tlbeck,  1888). 
la  CeUe.  About  1151  he  returned  to  England  JOHN  thb  EyANeEUST,  one  of  the  apostles^ 
with  recommendations  from  Pierre  de  Celle  and  son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  bom 
St  Bernard,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  in  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  died  about 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intro-  A.  D.  100.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
dnced  him  to  his  future  successor  Thomas  k  parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Becket.  He  was  sent  on  important  diplomatic  Baptist,  and  became  when  about  25  years  old, 
missions  to  Popes  Eugenius  III.,  Anastasius  IV.,  with  his  brother  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  Adrian  lY.,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  constantly  to  ac- 
an  especial  favorite.  He  was  the  secretary  of  company.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  young- 
Becket  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canter-  est  of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  attachment 
bury,  was  called  his  eye  and  his  arm,  sup-  of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  expressed  in  his  descrip- 
ported  him  in  his  contest  with  Henry  II.,  shared  tion  of  himself  as  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
his  ezUe  and  disgrace,  and  returned  with  him  loved.^*  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
to  England.  In  1176  he  was  elected  to  the  prepared  the  last  supper,  at  which  he  reclined 
bishopric  of  Chartres,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  on  the  bosom  of  his  master  and  was  the  only 
life  in  his  diocese.  He  was  highly  reputed  not  disciple  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  cross, 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  poet  and  orator.  His  While  hanging  on  the  cross  the  Saviour  confided 
most  important  works  are :  Polycratieus^  tivB  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John.  After  the 
d$  Ouriatium  Nugiset  Vestigiis  Philosaphorun^  ascension  John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusa- 
an  erudite  and  caustic  satire  on  the  follies  of  lem,  but  from  this  time  histcny  is  silent  con- 
courtiers  and  philosophers,  and  MetcUogicuSy  in  oerning  him.  The  traditions,  however,  agree 
which  he  vindicates  the  studies  of  the  schools  that  he  afterward  abode  in  Ephesus  and  Asia 
Against  the  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant.  Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrested 
His  complete  works  were  first  collected  by  J.  by  command  of  the  proconsul,  and  taken  to 
A.  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848).  Bome,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
JOHN  THB  Baptist,  the  forerunner  and  boiling  oil,  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him,  was 
relaUve  of  Christ,  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  banished  (A.  D.  95)  to  the  island  of  Patmos;  he 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  released  after  the  death  of  Domidan,  and 
bom  at  Jntta  or  at  Hebron  in  5  B.  C,  beheadea  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  a  very  advanced 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  28.  His  birth  and  o£9ce  age.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  be- 
were  foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  his  father  came  at  last  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
as  he  was  burning  incense  in  the  temple  of  Jem-  carried  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  when 
salem.  When  Zacharias  asked  for  some  sign  of  there  could  only  say :  *^  Love  one  another,  my 
the  tmth  of  the  prophecy,  his  tongue  was  sealed,  children.^'  His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Bo- 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  speech  till  after  the  man  Catholic  church  on  Dec.  27.  He  is  usually 
birth  of  the  child.  Six  months  after  Elizabeth  painted  with  a  cup  from  which  a  serpent  is  issu- 
had  conceived,  she  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  at  ing,  in  allusion  to  poison  which  was  believed  to 
her  salutation  she  felt  the  babe  leap  in  her  have  been  offered  him  in  a  glass,  from  which  he 
womb.  John  abode  in  the  desert  untO,  a  short  expelled  the  venom  in  the  focm  of  a  serpent  by 
time  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus^  he  appeared  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. — ^The  New  Testa- 
clothed  with  camels*  hair  and  with  a  leathern  ment  contains  a  Gospel,  three  Episties,  and  the 
girdle  about  his  loins  as  a  prophet  in  the  conn-  Apocalyr^e,  or  book  of  Bevelations,  bearing  his 
try  about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting  the  people  to  name.  His  Gospel  gives  the  speeches  of  Christ 
repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  approach  of  more  fully  than  the  synoptic  Gk)spels,  but  his- 
the  Messiah.  Those  "who  l^lieved  he  baptized  torical  facts  appear  less  prominently  in  it  than 
in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the  the  doctrines  which  are  implied  and  established 
coming  of  a  mightier  one,  who  should  baptize  by  the  facts.  According  to  the  fathers,  it  was 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  written  at  Ephesus  or  at  Patmos  in  the  latter 
recognized  the  Messiah  in  Jesus,  who  presented  part  of  the  Ist  century,  but  the  certain  external 
himself  for  baptism,  and  publicly  declared  him  proofs  of  its  authenticity  begin  with  the  year 
*'the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  Ibe  sins  of  170;  from  that  time  it  was  received  without 
the  world."  It  is  not  certain  what  were  the  rela-  question  by  the  church.  Bretschneider  (1820) 
tions  between  John  and  Jesus,  but  the  disciples  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  first 
of  the  former  were  a  separate  sect  after  his  half  of  the  2d  century  to  develop  a  metaphysi- 
death,  and  still  exist  in  the  East  under  the  name  cal  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Schweg- 
of  Sabians  or  Christians  of  St.  John.    On  ac-  ler  (1841),  Baur  (1847),  and  others,  have  viewed 
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it  aa  skilfully  composed  la  the  2d  centarj  for  wool,  and  6,820  of  flax.  There  were  2  saw 
the  purpose  of  reconoiling  the  Jewish  and  mills,  4  churches,  and  805  pupils  attending 
gentile  Christians.  Its  genuineness  has  heen  public  schools.  Capital,  Paintville.  Y.  A  cen- 
maintained  among  others  by  Calmberg,  Hauff,  tral  co.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of 
Schleiermacher,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Luthardt,  White  river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 
Niermayr,  and  Schneider. — ^The  Ist  Epistle  was  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,101.  The  suHkoo 
probably  addressed  to  Christian  congregations  in  is  moderately  uneven,  aDd  the  soil  is  chiefly  a 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  under  the  charge  rich  loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  998,- 
of  the  apostle,  and  urges  love,  devotion,  and  875  bushels  of  Indian  com,  99,088  of  wheat, 
moral  strictness.  It  consists  of  separate  thoughts  84,262  of  oats,  41,602  Ibe.  of  wool,  and  8,082 
andprecepts,  with  little  logical  connection.  The  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
2d  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady  of  rank,  called  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  4^708 
^^  the  elect  lady,^'  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Martins- 
a  Christian  church.  The  8d  Epistle  is  address-  ville  and  Jeffersonville  railroads  meet  at  Frank- 
ed to  Gains,  who  is  commended  for  his  hos-  lin,  the  capital.  YI.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  drained 
pitality  to  the  faithful,  and  contains,  like  the  by  Ca^  river ;  area,  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
Ist,  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors. — ^The  Apoca-  6,946.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil, 
lypse  has  been  treated  in  this  work  under  its  Tlie  productions  in  1850  were  133,295  bushels 
special  head. — ^The  most  comprehensive  com-  of  Indian  com,  6,887  of  wheat,  10,689  of  oats, 
mentary  on  the  writings  of  John  is  that  of  Ltlcke  and  19,036  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  11  grist 

gid  e<L,  under  the  care  of  Bertheau,  1856).  mills,  2  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  524  pupils 
ther  important  commentators  on  them,  beside  attending  public  schools.  CapitsJ,  Yienna.  Vll. 
those  on  the  New  Testament  collectively,  are :  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  branches  of  Black- 
on  the  Gospel  only,  Tholuck  (1827)  and  Lange  water  river;  area,  785  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
(1860) ;  on  the  Epistles,  DOsterdieck  (1852) ;  on  10,880,  of  whom  1,513  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
the  Ist  Epistle,  Steinhofer  (1848),  Neander  face  is  mostly  prairie,  diversified  with  large 
(1851),  and  Erdmann  (1854).  tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and 
JOHN  SCOTUS.  See  Ebioena.  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  the  county  contains 
JOHNSON,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the  rich  beds  of  coal.  The  productions  of  agricul- 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  ture  in  1850  were  445,895  bushels  of  Indian 
by  Brazos  river;  area,  998  sq.  m. ;  pK>p.  in  1858,  com,  22,930  of  wheat,  89,245  of  oats,  and  1,247 
2,804,  of  whom  257  were  slaves.  The  surface  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
on  the  E.  of  the  Brazos  is  undulating,  and  on  mills,  12  churches,  and  1,151  pupils  attending 
the  W,  hilly.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat,  poblic  schools.  The  so  called  Pacific  railroad, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  Prairie  and  timber  now  in  progress,  will  pass  through  Warrens- 
lands  are  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  burg,  the  capital.  Ylil.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa, 
The  county  was  organized  in  1854.  Yalue  of  drained  by  Iowa  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
land  in  1858,  $190,980.  Capital  Buchanan,  small  steamboats  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county ; 
n.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  traversed  by  Arkansas  area,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  16,900.  The 
river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats;  surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  re- 
area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  5,021,  of  whom  markably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
920  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  un-  683,748  bushels  of  Indian  com,  19,513  of  wheat, 
even,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  uniformly  28,202  of  oats,  48,857  of  potatoes,  198,016  lbs. 
so.  The  productions  in  1854  were  246,505  of  butter,  6,870  galls,  of  molasses,  and  11,197 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,484  of  wheat,  58,876  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Iowa  City, 
of  oats,  and  1,862  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  JOHNSON,  Alrxandbb  Bbtak,  an  Aroer- 
Clarksville.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border-  lean  author  and  banker,  bom  in  Gosport,  Eng- 
ing  on  Ya.  and  N.  C,  and  having  the  Alleghany  land.  Hay  29,  1786.  He  removed  to  the  United 
mountains  on  its  3.  E.  boundary ;  area,  800  sq.  States  in  1801,  and  has  since  resided  in  XJtica, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,705,  of  whom  206  were  N.  T.,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
slaves.  It  is  watered  by  Watauga  river  and  its  40  years  in  the  business  of  tanking.  He  was 
branches.  The  sur&ce  is  mountainous  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Earlv 
thickly  wooded^  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iron,  in  youth  he  began  the  special  stodies  to  which 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  87,801  he  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure,  and  which 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  57,087  of  oats,  48,214  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
lbs.  of  butter,  9,675  of  wool,  and  1,801  of  to-  nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists  apart 
bacco.  There  were  21  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Pre- 
7  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public  vious  speculation  on  this  problem,  he  afiSrms,  had 
schools.  Capital,  TaylorsviUe.  lY.  An  E.  co.  always  resulted  in  the  formation  of  some  verbal 
of  Ky.,  traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  Big  Sandy  system,  while  he  sought  a  solution  that  should 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  8,873,  of  1>e  unverbal  and  absolute,  and  applicable  alike 
whom  80  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  sandstone  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  to  all  sub- 
and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a  sandy  Jects  on  which  words  can  be  employed.  He  has 
but  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  therefore  not  attempted  to  enforce  any  tenets, 
185,120  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,736  of  wheat,  or  to  combat  any,  but  simply  to  show  the  ultt* 
21,786  of  oats,  9,250  lbs.  of  tobacco,  11,178  of  mate  meaning  of  words— not  their  meaning 
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relAted  to  eacb  o<iher  by  defliiiti<m,  bat  the  icieas,  shop  board.  He  now  applied  himself  to  books 
irrespective  of  words,  for  which  words  stand,  from  2  to  8  hours  every  night,  after  working 
His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  the  from  10  to  12  hours  at  his  tn^e.  Having  com- 
^*  Pliilosopbj  of  Human  Knowledge,  or  a  Trea-  pleted  his  apprenticeship  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
tise  on  Language"  (New  York,  1828).  It  was  ne  went  to  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  C,  where 
followed  by  his  "  Treatise  on  Language,  or  the  he  worked  as  a  Journeyman  for  nearly  2  years. 
Belation  which  Words  bear  to  Things"  (8vo.,  While  there  he  became  engaged  to  be  married, 
1836),  and  by  his  most  mature  work,  entitled  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  the  violent  op- 
^  The  Meaning  of  Words  Analyzed  into  Words  position  of  the  ^Fs  mother  and  friends,  the 
and  Unverbal  Things,  and  Unverbal  Things  ground  of  objection  being  Mr.  Johnson's  youth 
Classified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  and  want  of  pecuniary  means.  In  May,  1826, 
Emotions"  ri2mo.,  1854).  In  the  last  publica-  he  returned  to  Balei^h,  where  he  procured  jonr- 
tion,  a  singularly  profound  and  analytic  produc-  ney  work,  and  remamed  until  September.  He 
tioD,  he  <^nfes6ea  that  he  had  before  but  dimly  then  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  car- 
seen  the  object  of  his  search,  which  he  had  ap^  rying  with  him  his  mother,  who  was  dependent 
proached  by  slow  approximations  during  reflec-  upon  him  for  support  He  stopped  at  Green- 
tions  for  more  than  50  years.  His  *'  Physiology  ville,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  work  as  a  journey- 
of  the  Senses,  or  How  and  What  we  See,  Hear,  man.  He  remained  there  about  12  months, 
Taste,  Feel,  and  Smell "  (12mo.,  1856)  was  the  married,  and  soon  afterward  went  still  furtlier 
earliest  of  his  writings  in  the  order  of  concep-  westward;  but  failing  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
tion.  Beside  the  above  works,  which  embody  settle,  he  returned  to  Greenville  and  commenced 
his  main  studies,  he  has  written  frequently  on  business.  Up  to  this  time  his  education  was  lim- 
misoellaneons  topics ;  on  the  nature  of  value,  ited  to  reading,  as  he  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
oapital,  &c  (1818) ;  on  ^^  Religion  in  its  Relation  tunity  of  learning  to  write  or  cipher ;  but  under 
to  t^e  Present  life"  (1840),  an  argument  in  the  instructions  of  his  wife  he  learned  these  and 
favor  of  Christianity  from  the  congmity  of  its  other  branches.  The  only  time,  however,  he 
precepts  with  man's  physical,  intellectual,  and  could  devote  to  them  was  in  the  ciead  of  night, 
emotional  organization;  an  *' Encydopsedia  of  The  first  office  which  he  ever  held  was  that  of 
Instruction,  or  Apologues  and  Breviates  on  Men  alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  he  was  elected 
and  Manners"  (12mo.,  1857) ;  and  a  *'  Guide  to  in  1828.  He  was  reelected  to  the  same  position 
the  Right  Understanding  of  our  American  in  1829,  and  again  in  1880.  In  that  year  he  was 
Union,  or  Political,  Economical,  and  Literary  chosen  mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  8  years. 
Miscellanies"  (12mo.,  1857).  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
JOHNSON,  Akdbew,  a  U.  S.  senator  from  the  session  of  that  year  he  took  decided  ground 
Tennessee,  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Deo.  29, 1808.  against  a  scheme  of  internal  improvements, 
When  he  was  4  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  which  he  contended  would  not  only  prove  a 
who  died  fW>m  the  efiects  of  exertions  to  save  a  failure,  but  entail  upon  the  state  a  burdensome 
friend  from  drowning.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  debt  The  measure  was  popular,  however,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  his  native  city,  with  at  the  next  election  (1887)  he  was  defeated.  He 
whom  he  served  7  years.  His  mother  was  un-  becahie  a  candidate  again  in  1889.  By  tliis  time 
able  to  aSbrd  him  any  educational  advantages,  many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  from  the 
and  he  never  attended  school  a  day  in  his  life,  internal  improvement  policy  which  he  had  op- 
While  learning  his  trade,  however,  he  resolved  posed  4  years  previous  were  fully  demonstrated, 
to  make  an  euort  to  educate  himself  His  anx-  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  m^ority.  In  1840 
iety  to  be  able  to  read  was  particularly  excited  he  served  as  presidential  elector  for  the  state  at 
by  an  incident  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  large  on  the  democratic  ticket.  He  canvassed 
gentleman  of  Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  going  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  meeting  upon  the 
into  the  tailor^s  shop  and  reading  while  the  ap-  stump  several  of  the  leading  whig  orators.  In 
prentice  and  joumevmen  were  at  work.  He  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
was  an  excellent  reader,  and  his  favorite  book  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where,  by  successive 
was  a  volume  of  speeches,  principidly  of  British  elections,  he  served  until  1858.  During  this  pe- 
statesmen.  Johnson  became  interested,  and  his  nod  of  service  he  was  conspicuous  and  active  in 
first  ambition  was  to  equal  him  as  a  reader  and  advocating,  respectively,  the  bill  for  refunding 
become  familiar  with  those  speeches.  He  took  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Or- 
np  the  alphabet  without  an  instructor ;  but  by  leans  in  1815,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
applying  to  the  Journeymen  with  whom  he  of  1846,  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Polkas  admin- 
worked^  he  obtained  a  little  assistance.  Having  istration,  and  a  homestead  bill.  In  1858  he  was 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  he  applied  elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  after  an  exciting 
for  the  loan  of  the  book  which  he  had  so  often  canvass,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Gustavus 
beard  read.  The  owner  made  him  a  present  of  A.  Henry.  He  was  reelected  in  1855,  after  an- 
It,  saad  gave  him  some  instruction  on  the  use  of  other  active  contest,  his  competitor  being  Mer- 
letters  in  the  formation  of  words.  Thus  his  first  edith  P.  Gentry.  At  the  expiration  of  his  2d 
exercises  in  spelling  were  in  that  book.  By  per-  period  as  governor,  in  1857.  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
severance  he  soon  Teamed  to  read,  and  the  hours  senator  for  a  full  term,  ending  March  8,  1868. 
which  be  devoted  to  his  education  were  at  night  JOHNSON,  Chapman,  an  American  lawyer, 
«fter  he  was  through,  his  daily  labor  upon  the  born  in  Louisa  co.,  Ya.,  in  March,  1779,  died  in 
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Biohmond  in  Jaly,  1849.  He  completed  hb  Salem  in  the  August  snbieqnent  to  her  arriva]. 
edaoation  at  William  and  Mary  coUeg^,  stadied  She  was  usually  styled  the  ^^  lady  Arbella,"  and 
law  under  Judge  St  George  Tuoker,  and  com-  was  highly  esteemed  hy  Winthrop,  who  changed 
menced  the  practice  at  Staunton  in  1802.  Al-  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her. 
though  he  met  with  little  success  at  first,  his  tal-  JOHNSON,  Makusl  JoHir,  an  English  astron- 
ents,  industry,  and  profound  legal  learning  soon  omer,  horn  in  1805,  died  in  Oxfoi^  Feh.  28, 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  In  1 869.  He  was  educated  at  Addiscomhe,  and  in 
1815  he  was  elected  from  the  Staunton  district  to  1 821  entered  the  army.  During  the  leisure  of  a 
the  state  senate,  which  office  he  held  hy  succes-  10  years*  military  residence  in  St.  Helena  he 
aive  elections  for  16  years.  He  removed  from  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  ohservations, 
Staunton  to  Richmond  in  1824  with  a  view  of  and  mainly  hy  his  exertions  an  ohservatory  was 
concentrating  his  extensive  practice,  which  had  erected  on  Uie  island.  Working  in  this  with 
spread  over  many  of  the  couQties  of  the  Yailey  great  assiduity  he  produced  in  1885  a  ^^  Cata- 
and  Piedmont  country.  During  the  war  of  logue  of  606  principal  ilxed  Stars  of  the  South- 
1812  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  volunteer  com-  em  Hemisphere."  Upon  the  dishanding  of  the 
pany,  and  was  afterward  appointed  aid  to  Qen.  artillery  corps  he  returned  to  England,  entered 
James  Breckinridge,  under  whom  he  was  en-  at  Magdalen  coll^,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated 
gaged  in  active  service.  He  was  a  member  of  in  due  course.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  de- 
the  convention  of  1829-'80  assembled  in  Bich-  gree  when  he  was  appointed  astronomer  at  the 
mond  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  was  Kadcliffe  observatory.  He  immediately  com- 
here  the  champion  of  the  ^  white  basis  party."  menced  the  re-observation  of  all  the  stare,  more 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  retired  from  than  4,000  in  number,  included  in  the  Groom- 
practice  on  account  of  ill  health.  bridge  catalogue,  to  which  he  added  1,500  other 

JOHNSON,  Edwabd,  a  historian  of  New  stare  not  found  in  it,  recording  his  observations 

England,  bom  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600,  in  vols.  xl.  to  liii.  of  the  BadclifTe  observatory, 

died  April  23, 1672.    He  emigrated  to  America  These  were  designed  for  ultimate  collection  in 

probably  with  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1 680.   In  1682  one  large  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars,  a  work 

ne  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Merrimack,  but  ap-  which  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  live  to  complete, 

peare  to  have  resided  usually  at  Oharlestown.  Subsequent  to  1849  he  devoted  much  time  to 

He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  superin-  observations  with  the  great  heliometer  of  the 

tend  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  and  cnurch  Radcliffe  observatory,  with  a  view  of  deter- 

at  the  place  now  called  Wobura.    In  1648  he  mining  the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stare.    Two 

went  to  Providence  with  Oapt.  Cook*s  party  to  series  of  these  have  been  published, 

seize  Gorton,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  JOHNSON,  Bkverdt,  an  American  lawyer 

by  ihe  townsmen  of  Wobnm  a  member  of  the  and  statesman,  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21, 

legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  contin-  1796.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in 

ued  to  sit  till  1671,  with  the  exception  of  1648.  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  17  began  to  study 

In  1655  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  law  in  Prince  George's  co.  in  the  office  of  his 

He  was  recorder  of  Wobura  from  the  time  of  father,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the  jndicifd 

its  incorporation  till  his  death.   In  1665  he  was  district  of  which  that  county  was  a  part.    In 

one  of  the  membere  deputed  to  liold  conference  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1817 

with  the  commissionera  sent  from  England  by  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since 

Charles  H.    He  wrote  a  *^  History  of  New  Eng-  resided.    He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 

land  fVom  the  English  Planting  in  1628  till  the  arguing  of  cases  before  the  TJ.  S.  supreme 

1652,  or  Wonder- Working  Providence  of  Zion's  court.    In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 

Saviour"  (London,  1654),  which,  notwithstand-  ris  he  reported  7  vols,  of  the  decisions  of  the 

ing  its  defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interest-  Marylana  court  of  appeals,  known  as  ^^  Harris's 

ing  and  valuable.    It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  and  Johnson's  Reports,"  the  1st  vol.  of  which 

2d  series  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  collec-  appeared  in  1820  and  the  7th  in  1827.    In  1821 

tions,  scattered  through  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii.  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  at  the  ex- 

JOHNSON,  IsAAO,  one  of  the  orignal  coio-  piration  of  his  term  in  1825  he  was  rejected 

nizers  of  Massachusetts,  bora  in  Qipsham,  But-  for  a  second  term.    In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  U. 

landshire,  England,  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  80,  S.  senator,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1849  on 

1680.  He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife,  June  being  appointed  by  Plnssident  Taylor  attoraey- 

12,  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  genera]  of  the  Fnited  States.    On  the  succession 

founded  the  first  church  at  Oharlestown  in  the  of  Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  of  President 

following  month.    The  water  there  however  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  that  office,  and 

being  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  others  re-  resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law, 

moved  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  where  was  which  he  has  since  constantly  pursued. 

^'  an  excellent  spring."    He  superintended  the  JOHNSON,  Kiohasd  Mbntos,  an  American 

first  settlement  of  Boston,  was  a  good,  wise,  statesman  and  soldier,  born  at  Floyd's  station, 

and  wealthy  man,  and  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  near  liOuisviUe,  Ey.,  Oct.  17,  1780,  died  in 

considerable  property  to  the  colony. — Asbklla,  Frankfort,  Nov.  19, 1850.    He  was  educated  at 

or  Ababblla,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daugh-  Transylvania  university,  and  subsequently  stud- 

ter  of  Thomas,  14th  earl  of  Lincoln,  acoompa-  ied  law  and  practised  with  success.    He  com- 

nied  her  husband  to  New  England,  and  died  in  menced  his  public  career  as  a  member  of  tJie 
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Kentaokj  legialatiire,  to  whidi  he  was  eleoted  JohnMm  reoeired  the  degree  of  A.H.  from  the 

at  the  age  of  28,  and  in  1807  was  returned  to  university  of  Oxford.    Shortly  after  he  returned 

congress,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  house  to  America,  bearing  a  commission  as  missionaiy 

un^  1819.    He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ad-  of  the  society  lor  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 

ministration  of  President  Madison,  and  upon  the  in  foreign  parts,  and  settied  in  Stratford,  Conn., 

commencementof  the  war  of  1812  raised  a  body  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  there.     In 

of  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  whom  he  com-  1748  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 

manded,  with  the  ranlc  of  colon^  on  the  Ca-  uoiversity  of  Oxf(H^.    In  1746  he  published  a 

nadian  frontier.    He  resumed  his  legislative  work  on  ethics  entiUed^^A  System  of  Morality,'^ 

duties  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  upon  the  and  in  1752  a  coropend  of  logic  and  metaphys- 

a^jourument  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1818  ica,  and  another  of  ethics,  originally  prepared 

he  immediately  rai»dd  another  mounted  regi-  for  the  use  of  his  sons;  the  two  latter  were 

ment,  with  which  he  was  employed  for  several  printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Franklin  as  text 

months  on  the  Indian  frontier.    In  September  books  for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.    In 

he  joined  Gen.  Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  1755  he  was  oflered  the  presidency  of  that  uni- 

Proctor,  and   by  the  decisive  charge  of  his  .versity,  but  declined  it.   in  1758  he  was  invited 

mounted  volunteers  mainly  contributed  to  the  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded 

brilliant  victory  gained  over  the  British  and  college  in  New  York,  in  iQl  the  plans  ibr  which 

Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  he  had  been  consulted.    He  did  so  with  reluc- 

Col.  Johnscm  fought  with  distinguished  valor  in  tance,  but  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 

this  engagement,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  that  zeal,  and,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  classes,  as- 

the  Indian  leader  Tecumseh  is  conmionly  sup-  sisted  in  planning  the  collese  edifices,  and  made 

posed  to  have  fallen.    He  was  carried  fh>m  the  earnest  appeals  to  his  firiends  in  England  for  as- 

neld  desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing,  sistance  in  its  endowment.    During  the  9  years 

and  horse  having  been  pierced  by  upward  of  of  hb  presidency  he  lost  his  wife,  younger  son, 

25  bullets;  but  in  the  following  February  he  and  stepson,  and  he  became  so  much  depressed 

resumed  his  seat  in  congress.    In  1819  he  was  as  to  be  unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  charge  of 

elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  college.    He  accordingly  wrote  to  England 

of  which  he  continued  a  member  until  1829,  for  a  successor,  and  in  1768  rengned  and  re- 

when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of  turned  to  Stratford.    During  his  presidency  he 

representatives.    He  remained  a  member  until  published  one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his 

his  election  by  the  senate  in  March,  1887,  as  return  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  paro- 

vice-president  of  the  United  States,  no  one  of  chial  duties,  revised  his  previous  works,  and 

the  candidates  for  that  office  having  had  a  mo-  published  an  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar. 

£rity  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  although       JOHNSON,  Saxusl,  LL.D.,  an  English  essay- 

1.  Johnson's  plurality  was  very  large.    He  ist,  poet,  and  lexicographer,  bom  in  Lichfield, 

discharged  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  of  the  Sept.  18,  1709,  died  in  London,  Dec.  18,  1784. 

senate  for  4  years,  and  in  the  presidental  elec-  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller 

tion  of  1840  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  and  stationer,  and  for  some  time  was  a  magis- 

the  democratic  party  for  vice-president.    He  trate  of  Lichfield;  but  his  fortune  was  limited, 

returned  to  his  farm  in  Scott  oo.,  £y.,  after  up-  and  dying  in  middle  age,  he  left  his  fiimily  in 

ward  of  84  years*  continuous  puUic  service,  and  poverty.    From  his  birth  the  younger  Johnson 

thenceforth  lived  chi^y  in  retirement.  He  was,  was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  scrofula  which 

however,  serving  a  term  in  the  state  le^ature  permanently  disfigured  his  face,  and  injured  both 

at  Uie  time  of  his  death.    In  congress  his  chief  his  sight  and  hearing.    At  10  years  of  age  he 

effi>rt8  were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lichfield 

Sunday  mdls,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the  free  school,  and  by  the  united  agencies  of  great 

revolution  or  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  applied  natural  aptitude  and  severe  discipline  he  made 

for  pensions.     He  was  the  author  of  the  law  a  fair  proficiency.    He  remained  there  about 

abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky.  5  years,  and  another  year  at  a  private  academy 

He  was  buried  in  the  state  cemetery  at  Frank-  in  Stourbridge.    On  account  of  his  Other's  pov- 

£[>rt,  at  the  base  of  the  public  military  monument,  erty  his  entrance  at  Oxford  was  delayed  for  two 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  D  J).,  first  president  of  years,  during  which  time  he  amused  himself 

King^s  (now  Columbia)  coUege,  New  York,  chiefiy  in  reading  the  books  in  his  father's  shop, 

bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14, 1696,  died  in  At  length  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neighbor^ 

Stratford,  Conn.,  June  6, 1772.    He  was  gradu-  ing  gentleman,  was  about  to  go  up  to  Oxford, 

ated  at  Yale  cdlege  in  1714,  and  two  years  later  and  it  was  arranged  that  young  Johnson  should 

was  appointed  tutor  there.    In  1720  he  resigned  accompany  him  as  assistant  and  fellow  student 

his  tutorship  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre-  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  Pembroke  col* 

gational  minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  lege  as  a  commoner  in  1728.    His  college  life 

order  to  ei\joy  the  advantages  of  the  college  was  disorderly,  but  not  vicious.    He  especially 

library.     He  relinquished  his  pastoral  charae  distinguished  himself  in  a  Latin  translation  of 

in  1722,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  lu*.  Pope's  ^^  Messiah,"  for  which  he  received  the 

Cntier,  rector  of  the  coUege,  and  another  gen*  applause  of  his  college,  while  Pope  himself  de* 

tleman,  sailed  for  England,  where  they  received  clared  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  posterity 

Spiscopal  ordination  in  1728,  and  in  May  Mr.  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  transla* 
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tion.  While  at  Oxford  be  diowed  rigns  <^  tiie  the  seenon  <^  pariiaroent  m  Not.  1740,  Johnsoa 
morbid  state  of  bis  brain  and  nervons  system  took  charge  of  the  debates,  as  pnbli^ed  in  the 
which  affected  him  in  all  his  after  life ;  bat  by  magazine.  As  the  session  advaDced,  his  reports 
skilfal  treatment,  and  the  strong  will  of  the  pa-  attracted  no  little  attention.  The  eloquence, 
tient,  the  disease  was  held  in  check,  and  the  force  of  argument,  and  splendor  of  diction 
threatened  wreck  of  intellect  averted.  He  re-  displayed  in  the  q)eeche3  excited  universal  ad- 
mained  at  the  university  about  8  years,  and  left  miration.  It  was  his  method  to  ascertain  the 
on  account  of  poverty  without  a  degree.  Only  order  in  which  the  several  speakers  rose,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  his  father  died,  leaving  but  the  general  drift  of  their  arguments,  and,  guid- 
little  property,  and  Johnson  procured  employ-  ed  by  this  information  and  hb  knowledge  of 
ment  as  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bos-  the  style  and  manner  of  each  spei^er,  he  would 
worth,  Leicestershire.  He  next  spent  some  time  write  out  the  debates  as  they  appeared  in  the 
at  Birmingham,  which  was  then  an  inoonsider-  successive  issues  of  tJie  magazine.  The  secret 
able  country  town^  with  a  bookseller,  who  also  of  their  authorship  was  not  revealed  till  some 
published  a  small  newspaper,  to  which  John-  years  later.  The  sale  of  the  magazine  was 
son  contributed.  Here  he  became  acquainted  greatly  increased  during  their  publication ;  but 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  linen  draper,  after  a  little  more  than  two  years  Johnson  relin- 
whose  widow  he  afterward  married.  About  quished  the  position,  because  he  doubted  the  mo- 
this  time  he  executed  his  first  literary  work,  a  rality  of  the  deception  he  was  practising  upon 
translation  of  Father  Lobo^s  ^^  Voyage  to  Abys-  the  world,  though  he  still  retained  his  connec- 
sinia."  He  soon  after  issued  proposals  to  pub-  lion  with  the  magazine.  Early  in  1744  was 
lish  by  subscription  the  Latin  poems  of  Poll-  published  the  ^^  Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  which 
Uan,  with  a  history  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  Johnson  had  promised  to  the  public  immediate- 
age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian;  but  ly  upon  the  death  of  its  subject,  a  few  months 
the  work  was  never  completed.  He  spent  his  before.  The  book  contributed  very  considerably 
time  alternately  at  Birmingham  and  Ijchfield,  to  fix  the  reputation  of  its  author.  The  next 
till  after  two  years  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Por-  year,  among  other  literary  labors,  he  wrote  the 
ter,  a  lady  of  nearly  twice  his  age^  and  then  he  preface  and  index  to  the  Harlelan  roiscellanv. 
opened  a  private  academy  at  Edial  Hall,  near  That  famous  collection  of  old  and  valuable 
Lichfield.  But  he  obtained  only  three  pupils,  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
two  of  whom  were  David  Garrick  and  his  ford,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  book- 
younger  brother ;  and  after  trial  of  a  year  and  seller  Osborne,  required  also  a  great  amount  of 
a  ha&  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. — ^In  the  physical  labor  in  its  preparation.  In  that  pain* 
spring  of  1787  he  set  out  for  London  accom-  ful  drudgery  Johnson  toiled  as  a  day  laborer, 
panied  by  Gburrick,  determined  to  force  his  for-  and  was  treated  by  Osborne  accordingly.  The 
tune  in  the  world  of  letters.  How  he  disposed  insolence  of  this  *^  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
of  himself  on  his  arrival  in  London  is  only  par-  booksellers"  once  provoked  Johnson  to  knock 
tiallv  known.  He  sought  employment  among  him  down.  Of  this  af&ir  many  stories  were 
the  booksellers,  and  lived  at  the  most  economi-  told.  Johnson,  when  asked  by  Boswell  what 
cal  rates,  bearing  all  his  privations  and  discour-  the  truth  was,  rsplied :  ^^  Sir,  he  was  impertinent 
agement  with  a  sullen  fortitude.  With  Cave,  to  me  and  I  beat  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
the  publisher  of  the  *^  G^tleman's  Magazine,"  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."  The  same 
he  had  a  sli^^t  second-hand  acquaintance  before  year  be  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^Miscella- 
he  left  Lichfield,  which  was  now  turned  to  ao-  neons  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
count,  and  Johnson  became  a  steady  oontribu-  to  which  he  afixed  proposals  for  a  new  edi- 
tor and  at  length  asdstant  editor  to  that  publi-  tion  of  Shakespeare.  This  plan  was  laid  aside 
cation.  It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  first  for  some  years,  but  the  pamphlet  fell  into  the 
became  known  to  the  London  public  by  the  hands  of  Warburton,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
publication  of  *^  London,"  a  poem  (1788),  in  imi-  a  similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him,  as 
tation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was  evidently  the  work  of  ^^  a  man  of  parts."  In 
received  with  decided  favor.  His  experience  of  1747  Garrick  became  joint  manager  of  Drury 
life  in  London,  however,  made  him  quite  willing  Lane  theatre,  and  Johnson  was  requested  to 
to  accept  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby,  prepare  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  at  its  opening 
to  which  he  was  recommended;  but  on  applica-  under  the  new  management.  Though  a  piece 
tion  it  was  found  that  his  want  of  a  degroe  dis-  of  only  about  60  lines,  it  added  greatly  to  its 

Qualified  him.  by  the  statutes  of  the  c(»rpOTation.  author's  reputation.  In  this  year  he  issued 
L  like  diificulty  stood  in  the  way  of  his  entering  proposals  for  his  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  next  turned.  Language."  How  he  was  first  led  to  that  great 
and  so  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  service  of  undertaking  is  not  very  clearly  determined, 
the  publishers.  He  now  wrote  still  more  ex-  though  he  had  evidently  contemplated  it  a  long 
tendvely  for  the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  con-  time.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  tlien  published, 
tributing  a  class  of  papers  in  biography  and  indicates  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
general  literature  which  gave  a  new  and  higher  ject,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
character  to  that  work.  He  also  wrote  two  or  method  to  be  pursued  in  its  prosecution.  The 
three  political  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and  ^Plan"  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chester- 
the  whig  administration*    At  the  beginning  ^^  field,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 
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mB  Imown  to  1>6  fimbitionfl  of  the  repntation  of  very  ^ifereiitlx  estimated.  It  (XMi^Msedlj  laoki 
a  patron  of  learning,  and  had  expree^  a  warm  the  viyaei^,  the  keenneee,  and  eroeoiallj  the 
interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  language  nsed  dramatic  iilnsions  required  in  writings  for  the 
was  at  once  dignified  and  complimentary,  and  stage ;  but  simply  as  a  poem  to  be  read  in  pri- 
the  impression  made  upon  the  noble  lord  was  vate  it  has  many  ezc^enoes. — On  March  20, 
decideoly  favorable ;  hot  the  association  of  two  1750,  Johnson  issned,  imheralded,  the  first  nmn- 
characters  so  nnlike  and  yet  so  nnyieldinff  conld  ber  of  the  ^^RamUer,''  being  chiefly  an  elabo- 
be  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  Five  pnbushing  rate  pr^iminary  essay,  introdndng  a  series  of 
houses,  among  them  Dodsley  and  the  Longmans,  miscellaneous  pq>ers,  which  were  promised  for 
were  concerned  in  the  contract  Johnson  was  each  succeeding  Saturday  and  Tu^ay.  The 
to  receive  £1,575,  which  amount  however  was  new  periodic^  made  little  stir  at  first,  but  by 
to  cover  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  preparing  degrees  the  public  became  sensible  of  its  exo^ 
the  work  for  the  press.  To  facilitate  his  work  lence.  Its  autiiorship  was  not  publicly  con* 
he  removed  to  Qongh  square  in  fleet  street,  fessed,  but  it  was  readily  identified  by  all  who 
where  he  had  rooms  properly  arranged  lor  its  knew  any  thing  of  Johnson's  style,  nor  did  he 
prosecution,  being  assistea  by  6  copyists.  He  affect  any  great  secrecy  in  the  matter.  For  two 
availed  himself  of  whatever  helps  were  ofifor-  years  the  semi-weekly  issues  were  continued 
ed  in  the  extant  vrorkB  on  En^h  phildogy  without  omission;  the  character  of  the  essays 
and  lexicography,  but  relied  chiefly  on  his  own  was  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  last  number 
original  labors,  gathering  his  materials  from  the  admiraUy  conduded  ihe  whole  with  a  dignified 
nnharvested  fields  of  English  literature.  This  valedictory.  In  prqjecting  and  carrying  for- 
great  work  occupied  its  author,  though  not  exdu-  ward  this  work,  Jonnson  had  neither  counsellors 
sively,  during  the  next  7  years.  A  trip  to  Tun-  nor  assistants.  Of  its  208  numbers  he  was  the 
bridge  Wells,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  brought  sole  author  of  all  but  8,  and  of  these  4  were 
him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities  partly  written  by  him.  It  is  pretty  well  asoer- 
of  the  metropolis,  among  them  William  Pitt,  tained  that  when  the  first  number  was  printed 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Speaker  Onslow,  and  Gkurick.  none  of  its  successors  were  written;  and  of  the 
The  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  these  dis-  200  pieces  by  the  author's  own  hand,  not  more 
tingnished  personages  was  the  more  acceptable  than  80  werefrx>m  materials  prerionsly  arranged, 
to  him,  since,  though  it  was  new,  he  felt  that  it  Such  a  work  would  have  seemed  a  great  one 
was  not  undeserved.  To  facilitate  his  inter-  had  it  been  the  sole  occupation  of  &e  writer 
course  with  his  literary  associates,  he  also  this  during  the  period  of  its  progress,  but  at  tiie 
year  originated  a  club,  called  from  its  place  ci  same  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  die- 
meeting  the  '^Ivy  Lane  Olub."  At  its  organi-  tionary,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  its 
zation  it  consisted  of  10  members,  of  whom  completion.  Duriuff  this  pordon  of  his  life  his 
Johnson,  Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  belong-  mind  was  remarkably  vigorous  and  fruitful,  and 
ed  to  the  celebrated  ^^  Literary  Club."  Mean-  its  vast  accumulations  were  thrown  off  in  pro- 
while  he  continued  his  contributions  to  the  fomon  and  with  great  facility.  The  ^'Rambler, 
periodical  press.  In  1748  Dodsley  brought  out  though  greatly  admired  by  the  most  competent 
his  "  Preceptor,"  a  compilation  of  choice  pieces  judges,  was  coldly  received  by  the  public  as  a 
for  young  persons,  in  which  first  appeared  the  periodical ;  but  when  collected  into  volumes 
^  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe."  it  became  immediately  popular.  Its  last  issue 
To  this  year  also  belongs  his  second  and  best  was  a  noble  effort  of  self-possessed  greatness, 
poetical  production,  ^^The  Vanity  of  Human  calmly  reviewing  its  own  accomplished  work 
Wishes,"  an  imitation  of  the  10th  satire  of  Ju-  and  jueily  estimating  its  vidue.  About  tiiis 
venaL  It  was  printed  by  Dodsley,  and  brought  period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  affiur  tiiat 
its  author  15  guineas.  While  yet  residing  at  for  a  time  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
Dchfield  Johnson  had  commenced  a  tragedy,  in  even  some  of  his  best  friends — an  attempt  to 
6  acts,  called  ^^  Irene,"  which  he  finished  during  prove  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  plagiarism 
his  first  two  or  three  years  in  London.  It  had  m  his  ^^  Paradise  Lost."  One  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
since  then  been  an  nnsuccessfbl  suitor  for  a  place  schoolmaster,  pretended  to  have  found  a  large 
on  the  metropolitan  stage,  until  Garrick,  soon  share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's  great  poem 
after  bis  accession  to  the  mana^ment  of  Drury  among  the  works  of  the  modem  Latin  poets : 
Lane  theatre,  undertook  to  bnng  it  out.  The  his  proofs  of  this  grave  charge  were  embodied 
play,  however,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  stagehand  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  Johnson  was  induced 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  author,  it  was  to  write  a  preface  and  postscript,  thus  by  im- 
necessary  to  make  veiy  considerable  changes,  plication  approving  the  wh<de  production.  That 
and  to  lop  off  some  of  its  most  elaborate  por-  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  impudent  Scotchman  is 
tions.  Its  success  was  but  partial.  It  was  acted  very  evident,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  certain 
for  9  successive  nights,  before  tolerably  large  and  that  his  own  political  prejudices  had  a  deter- 
highly  respectable  audiences,  and  was  received  mining  influence  upon  his  mind.  But  the  whole 
with  a  good  share  of  favor.  The  author's  profits  affur  was  presently  brought  to  the  light,  and 
amounted  to  £200,  and  the  copyright  brought  the  intended  disgrace  of  the  great  poet  made 
him  another  £100,  making  tc^ther  a  larger  to  recoil  upon  the  libellous  critic  and  his  abet- 
amount  than  he  had  hitherto*  received  on  any  tors.  LaucUr's  pretended  quotations  from  the 
oneoccasioD.    The  merits  of  ^^  Irene"  have  been  modem  La^  poets  were  found  to  be  either 
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taken  horn  Hogg's  Lato  Terrion  of  ^'FftrsdiM  oat  of  thocbaosof  the  langoage;  and  tiioagh  it 
Lost,^'  or  pare  forgeriee.  Johnson  was  deeply  has  been  generally  snperseded  by  later  oompila- 
ohagrined,  and  at  onoe  acknowledged  his  own  tions,  yet  the  fandamental  excellences  of  all 
error,  and  compelkd  Lander  to  pablidy  confess  modem  dictionaries  of  tlie  English  language 
his  falsehood.  Thoagh  Johnson  had  a  strong  have  their  elements  in  that  work,  and  its  author 
dislike  of  Milton^s  politics,  he  still  highly  appre-  raait  always  stand  the  confessed  founder  of 
oiated  his  genius,  and  of  this  he  about  this  time  English  lexicography. — ^The  publication  of  the 
gaye  a  praoUoal  demonstration.  There  was  dictionary  gn*eatly  enhanced  its  author's  repnta- 
then  residing  in  London  a  granddaughter  of  the  tion,  bat  it  brought  no  relief  to  his  finances, 
great  poet,  in  deep  poverty,  for  whose  benefit  His  poverty  pressed  upon  him  as  pdnfhllv  as  at 
it  was  arranged  that  the  '*  Comus*'  of  Milton  any  former  time.  He  was  still  oompelled  to 
should  be  produced  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  labor  unremittingly  for  the  means  of  daily  sub- 
Johnson  entered  into  the  arrangement  with  sistenoe,  and  in  one  case  was  actually  arrested 
characteristic  zeal,  and  wrote  the  prologue  for  for  a  debt  of  £5,  and  escaped  imprisonment  only 
the  occasion,  which  was  spoken  by  Qarrick.  throagh  the  solicited  idd  of  a  friend.  Among 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1762  a  dark  shadow  was  other  writings,  he  published  at  this  time  a  large 
thrown  over  Johnson's  otherwise  brightening  number  of  reviews  in  Newbery*s  ^*  Literary 
affairs  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Notwithstand-  Magazine.''  The  proposal  for  an  edition  of 
ing  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  it  was  evident  Shakespeare  made  some  years  before,  but  not 
that  the  passionate  affection  in  which  their  union  prosecuted,  was  renewed  and  a  subscription 
be^^  had  only  on  his  part  changed  into  a  set-  opened,  but  the  work  still  lingered  on  his  hands 
tied  esteem,  of  which  he  gave  sufficient  proofii  through  9  years.  He  next  engaged  with  the 
while  she  lived,  but  still  more  on  the  occasion  publishers  of  the  ^  Universal  Chronicle,"  a 
of  her  decease.  At  her  bedside  he  was  so  con-  weekly  newspaper,  to  furnish  a  series  of  miscel- 
vulsed  with  grief  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all  self-  laneous  essars,  and  the  numbers  of  the  **  Idler," 
oontrol  tUl  soothed  by  the  exercises  of  religion;  written  by  Johnson,  appeared  in  regular  order 
and  yet  while  she  lay  a  corpse  awaiting  burial  for  two  successive  years,  beginning  in  April, 
he  composed  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  spoken  over  1768.  As  compared  with  the  *^  Rambler,"  the 
her  remains.  His  published  **  Prayers  and  Med-  ^  Idler"  is  more  sprightly  and  varied,  but  less 
itations"  indicate  the  depth  and  permanence  profound  and  serious;  its  style  is  more  natural 
of  his  sorrow  at  that  event  He  contemplated  and  simple,  but  its  matter  is  less  valuable  in- 
his  departed  wife  as  only  removed  from  his  sen-  trinsically.  Of  its  108  numbers  Johnson  wrote 
sible  observation,  though  probably  not  from  his  all  but  12 ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
presence.  He  therefore  prayed  that,  if  agreeable  cost  him  but  little  more  labor  than  the  manual 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  might  be  favored  with  exercise  of  writing.  In  the  spring  of  1769  he 
her  guardianship,  and  with  intimations  of  her  issued  *^  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  prob- 
presence,  ^*  by  appearances,  impulses,  dreams,  or  ably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  productions, 
in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  the  divine  Lilce  many  other  of  his  works,  this  was  the 

S»vemment."    In  1762  Johnson  engaged  with  creature  of  an  immediately  pressing  occasion, 

r.  Hawkesworth  in  the  publication  of  the  His  mother,  whom  he  had  left  in  her  widow- 

'^Adventurer,"  a  series  of  periodical  essays  on  hood  at  Lichfield  more  than  20  years  before, 

the  plan  of  the  *^  Rambler."    Of  these  140  num-  and  had  never  since  visited,  though  he  had 

bers  appeared,  29  of  whidi  were  written  by  Dr.  shared  wiUi  her  his  scanty  income,  died  early 

Johnson.    In  1766  the  dictionary  was  complet-  in  this  year.    Her  death  made  a  new  demand  on 

ed.    Lord  Chesterfield,  sensible  of  the  value  oitL  his  purse,  to  meet  which,  in  the  evenings  of  one 

dedication  firom  a  man  who  was  now  acknowl-  week,  he  wrote  the  whole  of  ^  Rasselasj'^and  sent 

edged  as  one  of  the  first  living  writers,  tried  to  it  to  the  printer  as  it  was  first  written,  receiving 

soothe  Johnson's  wounded  pnde  and  obliterate  for  it  £100,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  expenses  of 

the  remembrance  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  his  mother's  ftineral.    In  its  scene  and  imagery 

had  received  the  **  Plan"  by  two  laudatory  let-  the  story  has  an  oriental  character,  but  its 

ters  in  *^The  World,"  shortly  before  the  work  style  and  matter  are  purely  Johnsonian.    The 

was  printed.    But  Johnson's  manly  spirit  re>  vanity  of  life,  as  in  most  of  his  moral  writings, 

Jected  these  tardy  advances,  and  he  addressed  is  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and  over  against  this  is 

to  his  noble  patron  such  a  letter  as  only  insulted  placed  the  divine  providence  and  the  intrinsic 

dignity  in  distress  could  indite  to  supereilious  excellence  and  practical  worth  of  virtue.    But 

meanness  infiated  with  vanity.    The  dictionary  if  Johnson's  literary  labors  had  failed  to  provide 

was  accordingly  issued  without  a  dedication,  him  a  competence,  they  had  procured  for  him 

The  original  preface  was  at  once  a  characteris-  a  greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 

tic  and  a  highly  valuable  essay.    It  enumerated  him  a  large  cirele  of  admirers.    His  constitu- 

some  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work,  tioufd  indolence  had  however  become  positively 

and  the  methods  the  author  htA  used  to  over-  morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idleness  iust  as  far 

come  them,  and  also  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  as  his  hnmediate  necessities  would  allow.    He 

his  desolations,  but  only  in  the  spirit  of  indom-  seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past  noon, 

itable  independence.    The  merits  of  Johnson's  and  ^>ent  tiie  rest  of  the  day  in  promiscuous 

dictionary  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  conversations  with  whomsoever  called  upon 

statement  in  this  place.    It  first  brought  order  Um;  or  moped  in  morbid  melancholy  if  left 
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to  himsei^  which,  howeTer,  was  not  often  the  preeent  him  on  Ae  stige  for  the  amneement 
caae.  To  hia  gneata  he  devoted  a  large  ahare  of  the  town,  hot  abimdm&ed  hia  pnrpoae  upon 
of  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  regaling  himaelf  heing  aaaared  that  Johnaon  waa  preparhig  to 
with  hia  favorite  tea,  with  which  he  solaced  chaatiae  him  if  he  undertook  it. — ^In  1762 
both  hia  earlier  and  hia  later  honra.  Among  Johnaon  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of 
hia  personal  asaociatea,  and  those  who  sought  £800.  He  had  ao  often  in  hia  own  strong 
him  at  this  period  of  hia  history,  were  aeveral  language  atigpaatized  the  whole  buaineas  of  giv- 
persona  of  custinction,  and  aome  whose  namea  ing  and  receiving  pensions  aa  the  baaest  kind 
nave  come  down  to  ^e  present  time,  as  Bich-  of  bribery  and  espionage,  that  it  aeemed  im- 
ardaon  the  novelist,  Garnck,  Joshua  Reynolds,  possible  tibat  he  ahould  accept  the  royal  bonn- 
Warton  of  Oxford  (through  whose  good  of-  ty.  But  it  being  urged  by  his  friends  that  the 
fioea  he  had  just  before  received  the  degree  whole  nation  was  his  debtor  for  what  he  had 
of  M.A^  which  was  first  publicly  recognized  written,  and  especially  for  the  dictionary,  and 
in  the  title  page  of  the  first  ediUon  of  the  die-  the  premier  assuring  him  that  no  service  to  the 
tionary),  Baretti,  Arthur  Murphy;  Dr.  Cliarlea  ministry  would  ever  be  expected  from  his  pen 
Bumey,  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Percy,  Bennet  in  return  for  the  favor,  he  allowed  hia  scruples 
Langton,  and  Topham  Beauderk.  He  waa  all  to  be  overcome.  Early  in  1765  the  long  prom- 
tlds  time  domiciled  at  Gough  aauare,  where  he  ised  and  long  delayed  edition  of  Shakespeare 
had  paased  the  greater  portion  of  the  yeara  of  hia  made  ita  appearance,  enriched  with  an  elaborate 
reddenoe  in  London.  Here,  some  time  before  preface,  discussing  the  genius  and  writinga  of 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  he  had  begun  to  gather  the  dramatist,  and  with  a  concise  account  of 
iU>out  him  a  fiunily  group,  which  was  afterward  each  play,  and  notes  and  commentaries,  both 
much  enlarged,  made  up  of  a  strangely  assorted  original  and  selected,  on  various  passages.  But 
set  of  dependanta  and  pensioners  upon  his  char-  the  work  had  been  performed  wholly  as  a  task, 
ity.  Mra.  Anna  Willianis,  a  blind  lady,  the  and  it  waa  not  such  aa  the  reputation  of  the  ed- 
dangbter  of  a  Welsh  phyudan ;  *^  Doctor^'  Bob-  iter  had  promised.  He  no  doubt  possessed  many 
ert  Levett,  an  odd  little  man  who  practised  med-  valuable  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  yet  he 
idne  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  often  was  better  adapted  for  original  compodtions, 
received  his  fees  in  liquor;  lus.  Desmoulins  and  in  thia  case  his  powers  were  but  moderately 
and  her  dan^ter,  who  had  no  other  daim  upon  called  into  requiaition.  His  own  estimate  of  the 
his  benevolence  than  the  aervice  which  that  work  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  others, 
lady^a  father,  Dr.  Swinfen,  had  rendered  to  He  had  now  fhlly  attained  the  height  of  his  am- 
Johnson  in  a  professional  cq[>acity  in  his  youth ;  bition  aa  a  acholar  and  man  of  letters.  His 
and  Francia  Barber,  his  negro  servant,  were  daim  to  the  first  place  among  hia  peera  was 
among  the  inmates  of  his  house. — Johnson  had  cheerftdly  conceded  to  him  with  almost  abso- 
an  implidt  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  invis-  lute  unanimity.  The  university  of  Oxford, 
ible  world.  He  held  the  Chriatian  faith  with  aim-  fh>m  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  degree  of 
didty,  and  accepted  the  Bible  aa  divine  truth.  M.A.  when  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  him. 
The  beat  balanced  minds  often  find  it  difficult  but  which  gave  it  unasked  when  he  waa  able  to 
to  define  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  do  without  it,  now  accorded  a  tardy  recogni- 
rational  bdief  and  auperstition,  and  Johnaon  tion  of  hia  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  di- 
made  no  attempts  at  it.  He  practically  adopted  ploma  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  received 
the  maxim  of  certain  church  fiftthera,  that  it  is  the  same  honor  10  years  earlier  from  Dublin 
aaferto  bdieve  too  much  than  too  little.  He  university;  but  after  returning  thanks  for  the 
believed  in  the  existence  of  disembodied  spirits,  honor,  he  declined  to  wear  it,  and  would  not 
and  that  they  might  be  manifested  to  our  cog-  consent  to  be  called  doctor  till  his  own  Oxford 
nizance,  and  so  he  waa  ready  to  listen  to  evi-  had  given  him  the  title. — ^Abont  this  time  John- 
deuce  going  to  confirm  such  apparitions.  A  son  waa  introduced  by  Arthur  Murphy  to  Mr. 
caae  of  thia  kind  occurred  in  1768,  which  ex-  Thrale,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Sonthwark.  Mr. 
posed  Johnson  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Thrde  was  a  man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of 
Certain  8^*ange  phenomena  in  the  form  of  aound  judgment,  and  great  force  of  character, 
**  rappings"  abont  the  bed  of  a  voung  girl,  in  a  and  hia  wife,  whose  name  has  become  intimate- 
houae  in  Cock  lane,  Clerkenwdl,  caua^  a  con-  ]y  connected  with  Johnson's  history,  was  also 
siderable  exdtement,  and  the  rector  of  the  par-  a  person  of  some  learning  and  of  almost  un- 
ish,  with  *^  a  number  of  gentlemen  eminent  for  bounded  vivacity,  fiippant,  versatile,  and  addict- 
rank  and  character,^  of  whom  Johnson  was  one,  ed  to  hero  worship.  The  parties  were  mutually 
attempted  to  solve  the  mystery.  Their  exam-  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  acquaintance 
inationa  satisfied  them  that  the  whole  was  a  thua  begun  soon  grew  into  friendship.  Johnson 
cfa^t  and  imposture,  and  Johnson  afterward  dined  with  his  new  friends  weekly  during  sev- 
wrote  out  a  statement  of  it  for  the  *^  Gentle-  erd  succeeding  months,  when,  having  Buffered 
man^a  Magazine.^'  But  the  affair  was  seized  somewhat  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  was 
upon  by  Johnson's  enendes,  as  exposing  a  vul-  removed  in  1766  to  their  residence,  and  had 
n^able  point  for  their  attacks.  Churchill,  iu  apartments  assigned  him  in  their  house  at 
hia  poem,  **  The  GhosL''  depicted  Johnson  in  South  wark,  and  also  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 
such  brfiad  caricature  that  it  waa  at  once  rec-  Mr.  Thrale  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
. ;  and  Foote  the  comedian  proposed  to  Sonthwark,  and  as  hia  politlod  creed  waa  nearly 
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allied  to  that  of  his  guest,  JotmBon.  became  iD«  tempt,  he  has  doubtless  permanently  damaged 
terested  in  the  poUtios  of  the  times,  and  there  the  repata(i<Mi  of  his  subject  by  presenting  nis  % 
was  at  one  time  a  purpose  to  bring  him  into  foibles  in  caricature. — ^The  founding  of  the  ^^Lit- 
parliament;  the  measure  had  hb  hearty  con*  erary  Club,"  an  institution  intimately  associated 
currence,  but  the  government,  fearing  that  he  with  the  name  of  Johnson,  belonged  to  this  pe- 
would  not  prove  suffioientiv  facile,  did  not  en-  riod.  Beynolds  took  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
courage  it,  and  so  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  so  was  called  their  Romulus;  but  Johnson 
He  accompanied  his  friends  on  their  annual  ex-  was  the  Nestor^  the  Aj^  <uid  perhaps  in  some 
cursions,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  sense  the  Thersites  of  the  host  Among  the  on- 
with  them,  and  also  makmg  a  visit  of  several  ginal  9  members  were  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lang- 
weeks  at  Paris.  His  connection  with  this  fam-  ton,  Beauderk,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke.  Gold- 
Uy  not  only  brought  him  innumeri^le  comforts  smith  had  a  few  years  before  become  somewhat 
and  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  must  other-  intimate  with  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
wise  have  been  deprived,  but  it  also  afforded  esteemed  as  a  writer,  and  cherished  as  an  asso- 
him  a  retreat  from  his  own  strangely  assorted  date.  Burke,  too,  had  not  long  before  made 
household,  where  strifes  and  complaints  were  Johnson's  acquaintance,  while  living  as  a  lit- 
loud  and  frequent  It  continued  till  it  was  vir-  erary  adventurer  among  the  booksellers ;  and 
tnally  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  though  the  two  were  widely  removed  from 
left  no  son,  ana  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  each  other  by  diversity  of  age,  and  still  more  hy 
widow  to  bignor  Piozzi,  greatJv  to  the  chagrin  their  opinions,  yet  Johnson  bi^y  i^predated 
of  her  numerous  friends. — ^A  iew  years  previ-  his  young  friend's  genius,  and  from  scarcely 
ous  to  his  connection  with  the  Thrales,  John-  any  other  was  he  so  tderant  of  opposition, 
son  had  formed  another  association,  by  which  During  its  earlier  years  the  dub  hdd  weekly 
hb  future  renown  was  to  be  very  largely  af-  meetings  for  ocmversation,  which  contributed 
fected.  In  1768  James  Boswell,  then  a  young  not  a  little  to  maintiun  the  balance  of  John- 
man  of  22  or  28,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  judge  in  son's  strangely  affected  mind.  New  members 
the  court  of  session,  visited  London,  inflamed  were  admitted  with  great  caution,  and  for  sev- 
with  a  romantic  passion  to  m^e  the  acquaint-  eral  years  the  whole  number  did  not  exceed  12. 
ance  of  its  great  men ;  and  by  diligent  efforts  In  1778  it  had  grown  to  26,  and  two  years  later 
he  at  length  obtained  an  introduction  to  John-  to  85,  when  40  was  fixed  as  its  complement, 
son.  Boswell  had  but  little  that  adapted  him  to  The  dub  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  become 
command  even  ordinary  respect  He  was  loose  rather  a  learned  than  a  convivial  society, 
in  his  manner  of  living,  and  still  more  so  in  his  Johnson^s  indolent  and  purposdess  mode  of  life 
conversation ;  conceited,  meddling,  and  inquisi-  proved  highly  un&vorable  to  his  spirits.  His 
tive;  a  sycophantic  worshipper  of  greatness,  *^  Prayers  and  Meditations,^' published  since  his 
real  or  imaginary,  yet  strongly  endowed  with  decease,  indicate  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind« 
an  insight  into  character,  and  a  reverential  He  was  accustomed  to  write  bitter  things  against 
appreciation  of  qualities  the  furthest  possible  himself  in  hb  penitential  moments,  and  espedal- 
removed  from  his  own.  Johnson,  absurdly  ly  during  Lent,  which  he  observed  somewhat 
enough,  fancied  this  madcap  lion-hunting  young  exactly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament, 
Scot  on  first  acquaintance,  and  of  course  Bos-  which  he  usually  received  on  Easter  Sunday, 
well  at  once  fastened  himself  upon  his  venera-  Sometimes  his  melancholy  assumed  the  form  of 
ble  friend.  They  were  together  almost  daily  a  diseased  condition,  ana  verged  almost  on  in- 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  till  BosweU  sanity ;  and  again  he  would  pass  suddenly  to  the 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  rambling  in  opposite  extreme,  and  give  way  to  the  most  ex- 
the  parks,  supping  together  at  the  Illitre  tavern,  travagant  bursts  of  hiliuity.  His  ordinary  maa- 
Johnson's  principal  resort,  or  wandering  the  ners,  especially  in  his  lateryears,  were  strangely 
streets  till  after  midnight.  Johnson  was  glad  eccentric.  He  talked  much  to  himself,  mutter- 
to  have  somebody  as  idle  as  himself  to  listen  to  ing  in  a  vocal  but  generally  inaudible  undertone, 
him,  and  to  submit  to  his  exactions ;  and  Bos-  He  was  never  still,  bat  sat  with  head  inclined 
well  was  quite  ready  to  purchase  the  favor  of  over  the  right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying 
the  company  of  a  great  man  at  almost  any  backward  and  forward,  and  his  hand  keeping 
price.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  his  great  up  a  corresponding  motion  upon  his  knee.  At 
friend,  Boswell  lived  in  Johnson's  shidow.  times  he  would  umke  a  kind  of  duc^ng  sound, 
Whenever  it  was  possible  he  was  with  him,  fol-  and  again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  still  more 
lowing  him  wherever  he  went,  noting  his  words,  frequently  a  humming  noise,  accompanied  with 
describing  his  manners,  and  detailing  the  most  a  vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often 
trivial  occurrences;  all  of  which  were  after-  violent  and  discourteous  in  manner,  and  he 
ward  embodied  in  hb  "life  of  Johnson,"  at  delighted  in  contradictions.  These  were  the 
once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  biographies.  It  troublesome  remains  of  his  early  mental  dia- 
ls by  Boswell^s  biography  much  more  than  by  orders,  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends 
the  dictionary  or  the  "Rambler,"  or  even  they  were  understood  and  reckoned  harmless, 
by  "Rasselas"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human  During  the  years  from  1770  to  1776  he  pro- 
Wishes,"  that  Johnson  is  known  to  the  present  duced  several  rather  important  political  pam- 
generation ;  and  while  the  biographer  has  im-  phlets,  all  in  the  interestof  the  government,  and 
mortalized  his  own  name  as  a  proverb  of  con-  deeigned  to  meet  some  immediate  necessity.  In 
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1770,  at  the  time  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  upon 
affiur  of  John  Wilkes.  Johnson  wrote  the  "  False  thee.''    A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his 
Alarm,"  defending  tne  action  of  th*e  hoose  of  own  hoose.    In  1782  Levett  died,  and  a  year  / 
ocmmums  in  yacating  Mr.  Wilkes's  seat ;  but  he  later  Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.    Some  time 
Ikiled  to  satisfy  the  nation,  or  permanently  to  before  the  last  event  he  had  suffered  from  a 
sostain  the  position  assumed  by  the  dominant  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  oipins,  from  which 
party.    In  1771  he  published  "  Noughts  on  the  however  he  soon  recovered.    In  the  latter  part 
Falkland  Islands,"  to  dissuade  the  nation  from  of  the  same  summer  he  once  more  visited  his 
going  to  war  with  Spain  for  that  remote  and  native  town ;  but  as  winter  drew  on  he  was 
valudess  possession.    Just  before  the  ^neral  again  brouffht  down,  and  his  whole  system  be- 
eleotion  oi  1774  he  published  the  "  Patriot,"  to  came  swollen  with  drop^.    By  the  assiduity 
persuade  the  electors  that  those  who  opposed  of  his  friends,  and  skilful  medical  treatment,  he 
the  mling  administration  were  not  true  to  their  so  far  recovered  that  during  the  next  summer 
country,  and  therefore  should  not  be  intrusted  he  visited  Derbyshire  and  was  again  at  Lichfield, 
with  power.    Last  of  all,  in  1776,  he  published  Late  in  the  following  autumn  ne  grew  worse. 
*^  Taxation  no  Tyranny,''  in  opposition  to  the  To  physical  suffering  he  was  comparatively  in- 
remonstrance  of  the  j^erican  congress  against  different,  and  when  near  his  end  he  earnestly 
the  action  of  the  government  in  taxing  the  col-  entreated  his  attendants  to  spare  no  efforts^ 
onies  without  their  consent.  He  fully  sustained  however  nainfol,  to  prolong  his  life.    He  an- 
the  ministry  in  all  their  measures  against  the  ticipated  death  with  an  avefnl  horror,  and  with 
oolonieB,  and  predicted  the  speedy  sul^ection  of  most  piteous  meanings  and  tears  he  prayed  for 
America  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  mercy :  but  as  his  last  hour  approached  his 
In  these  several  tracts  Johnson  uttered  the  same  forebodings  at  length  gave  place  to  humble  con- 
political  sentiments  that  he  had  uniformly  pro-  fidence  in  the  divine  clemency. — ^Few  names  are 
fessed  through  his  whole  life ;  for  fh>m  the  first  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
he  was  a  h^h  tory,  and  as  he  wrote  only  his  ature  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  he 
own  opinions^  so  he  did  it  without  solicitation  adorned  almost  every  department.     Though 
(HT  reward  from  the  government    In  1778  he  scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his  ^ro^ 
made  a  tour  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  ductions  in  that  department  sufficiently  vindij 
the  Hebridesi,  which  was  undertaken  bv  the  cate  his  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
persuasion  of  Boswell,  who  became  his  fellow  judicious  critics  have  believed  that  with  equal 
traveller,  and  afterward  the  chronicler  of  the  devotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  would  have 
journey,  of  which  an  account  was  also  written  rivalled  Pope  ^r  Dryden.    As  an  essayist  he 
by  Johnson.    He  had  always  entertained  an  un-  is  ranked  with  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he] 
reasonij^  prejudice  against  everything  Scotch,  imitated  only  as  to  the  form  of  his  pieces,  im-  ^ 
and  seemed  now  to  go  out  to  explore  what  he  pressing  whatever  he  thus  wrote  witn  his  own 
had  already  condeimied.    The  next  year  he  mdividuallty.    He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va- 
made  a  tour  in  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thnde.  riety,  and  especially  their  genial  good  humor,  but 
Wl^  in  Scotland  Johnson  made  inquiries  re-  surpassed  them  in  depth  of  refiection  and  nerv-  . 
speeting  the  original  manuscripts  ftom  which  ous  energy  of  style.    He  especially  excelled  in  ' 
Mr.  M^herson  pretended  to  nave  translated  biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numerouaj 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  came  away  confirm-  sketches  of  person^  histories  and  mental  por-J 
ed  ia  the  conviction  that  a  large  share  of  that  traitnres  are  some  that  maybe  studied  as  mc^^lsj 
work  was  a  forgeiy,  and  tiie  rest  of  compara-  of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  lus  judgment  was  deaii 
tively  modem  origin.    His  avowal  of  this  con-  and  discriminating,  and  such  was  his  independ4 
viction  after  his  return  raised  a  great  noise  ence  that  he  often  condemned  the  popular  favor-l 
among  the  admirers  of  that  production,  and  ites  of  the  day,  and  in  most  cases  posterity  hasV 
led  to  a  violent  controversy  between  himself  confirmed  his  decisions.    His  fictions  are  chiefly  \ 
and  the  professed  translator,  which  scarcely  moral  allegories;  for  so  folly  was  he  intent  on 
stopped  short  of  a  physical  encounter.    His  last  inculcating  the  practical  lesson  of  life,  that  it 
oonstderable  literary  work,  the  ^  lives  of  the  was  constantiy  before  him,  and  gave  form  and 
Eng^  Poets,"  in  4  volumes,  appeared  from  coloring  to  his  purely  ima^ative  productions. 
1779  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over  70  — ^Theonlycomplete  edition  of  Johnson's  works 
yean  old — a  series  undertaken  at  the  request  is  in  11  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1826).    There  is  an 
of  the  booksellers^  and  performed  dilatorily  editionby  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  a  life  (15  vols, 
and  by  irregular  impulses.    In  some  respects  8vo.,  London,  1787-9),  and  a  good  collection, 
this  was  one  o(  tiie  best  written  of  all  his  works,  comprising  nearly  all  his  writings  except  the  par- 
almple  in  its  style,  genial  and  appreciative  In  liamentary  debates,  with  a  life  by  Arthur  Mur- 
its  ipirit,  and  full  of  interesting  statements  and  phy,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (London  and  New  York^. 
Talaebk  criticisms. — ^About  the  date  of  the  dose       JOHKSON,  Walter  Eooebs,  an  Amencan 
of  that  work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be  physicist,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1794^ 
bosywitii  those  about  him.    Mr.  Thrale  died  diedinWaahington,D.O.,  April  26, 1852.  Heac- 
in  1T81,  of  which  event  he  wrote :  "  I  looked  quired  means  to  fit  himself  for  college  by  teach- 
fbr  the  last  time  upon  the  face,  that  for  16  ing  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  at 
jeats  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  Harvard  in  1819.   He  was  principal  of  the  Fra- 
TQi^eGt  and  benignity.    Farewell!    May  God,  mingham  academy  for  a  year,  devoting  hb  leisure 
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to  the  stndy  of  law  and  bellds-lettre^  and  tiien  broogbt  to  that  city.  For  the  next  8  yean  ha 
took  charge  of  a  small  clasdcal  school  at  Salem,  was  engaged  in  preparing  and  adq>tlng  to  Amer- 
Mass^  intended  to  prepare  gentlemen's  sons  iean  wants  several  of  the  works  of  the  German 
for  business.  In  1821  he  became  principal  of  physicists  Enapp,  MQller,  and  Wiesbach.  He 
the  academy  at  Oermantown,  Penn.  For  6  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
years,  daring  wliich  the  academy  constantly  in-  association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its  sahseqaent 
creased  in  reputation  and  prosperity,  his  vaca-  reorganization  as  the  American  association  for 
tions  and  most  of  his  leisure  hoars  were  devoted  the  advancement  of  science,  was  its  first  secre- 
to  travelling  through  the  state,  gathering  facts  tary.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Washington,  and 
and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pop-  in  1851  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  connected 
nlar  education,  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  with  the  London  world's  foir. 
most  prominent  men  in  the  state  in  the  com-  JOHNSON,  Sm  William,  baronet,  superin- 
mon  school  cause,  and  publishing  several  essays  tendent-general  of  Indian  affkirs  in  North  Amer- 
on  the  subject.  In  1826  l^e  Franklin  institute  lea  before  the  American  revolution,  cokmel  of 
determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Phila-  the  Six  Nations,  and  a  mijor-general  in  the 
delphia,  with  the  special  purpose  of  affording  British  service,  bom  in  Smithtown,  co.  of 
the  industrial  classes  cheap  instruction  in  sci-  Meath^  Ireland,  in  1T15,  died  at  his  residence 
ences  and  arts,  and  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  near  JohnstowkTryon (now  Fulton) co..N.T.y 
draw  up  a  system  of  instruction  for  them,  and  Julv  11, 1774.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Ohris^ 
take  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  natural  philos-  topher  Johnson,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good 
ophy  in  the  school.  He  accepted  the  invita-  flunily.  Educated  with  a  view  to  a  mercantile 
tion,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  added  life,  his  career  was  entirely  changed  by  the  re- 
to  his  instructions  in  the  school  a  public  coarse  Aisal  of  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  many  ar 
of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  philosophy,  under  lady  with  whom  he  had  fldlen  in  love.  His 
the  direction  of  the  institute,  which  were  laraely  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  had  married 
attended  by  both  sexes.  His  efforts  in  behalf  a  daughter  of  £tienne  De  Lancey  of  New  York, 
of  common  schools  were  also  continued,  and  in  and  received  with  her  a  large  landed  estate  in 
1884  he  saw  them  crowned  with  success.  About  that  colony,  which  he  increased  by  purohaaey 
1836  the  high  school  was  superseded  by  a  gen-  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  then  a  per- 
eral  school  system,  but  Mr.  Johnson's  course  of  feet  wilderness.  Sir  Peter  offered  his  nephew 
lectures  was  continued.  In  the  mean  time  he  the  management  of  his  entire  property  in  New 
had  been  engaged  in  scientific  researches  on  York,  if  he  would  undertake  its  improvement 
the  strength  of  materials  and  the  best  con-  and  settlement.  Johnson  accepted  the  offer,  and 
struction  of  steam  boilers,  on  steam,  heat,  elec-  in  1788  established  himself  upon  a  tract  of  land 
tricity,  magnetism,  Ac.  His  investigation  on  the  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  about  24  miles 
greater  strength  of  iron  after  powerftil  tension  fW)m  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Peter  had  called 
at  an  increased  temperature,  was  begun  at  the  Warrensbnrgh.  In  addition  to  the  setding  and 
order  of  the  U.  S.  government,  but  never  com*  improving  of  the  country,  he  embarked  in  trade 
pleted.  In  1886  he  commenced  a  series  of  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
geological  investigations,  with  special  reference  perfect  honesty  and  justice.  Ho  would  never 
to  the  coal  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Penn-  deal  with  them  when  they  were  under  the  in- 
ifvlvania.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  to  take  fluence  of  liquor,  nor  yield  to  them  any  thinir 
charge  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  elec-  when  he  had  once  refhsed.  This  course,  added 
tricity,  and  astronomy  in  the  TJ.  S.  exploring  to  his  easy  but  dignified  and  affable  manner,  and 
expedition,  and  resigned  his  professorship  to  the  intimacy  which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by 
prepare  for  these  duties;  but  the  subsequent  accommodating  himself  to  their  manners,  and 
changes  and  reduction  of  the  original  plan  led  sometimes  even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  it.  He  their  entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an 
pursued  his  investigations  meantime  in  geol-  influence  over  them  greater  than  was  ever  pos- 
ogy,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  sessed  by  any  other  white  man.  He  became  a 
chemistry  and  physics  in  the  medical  department  master  <^  their  language,  speaking  many  of  their 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  retain-  dialects  as  perfectly  as  they  did  themselves,  and 
ed  this  professorship  4  years,  when  he  resigned  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  peculiar 
it  to  enter  upon  a  conrse  of  investigations,  un-  habits,  beliefe,  and  customs.  He  was  adopted  by 
der  the  authority  of  congress,  into  the  character  the  Mohawks  as  one  (^  their  own  tribe,  chosen 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  and  their  abso-  a  sachem,  and  named  Wariaghejaghe,  or  War- 
lute  and  relative  values  for  ^crating  steam  raghiaghy,  ^^  he  who  has  charge  of  id&irs.'*  The 
and  heat,  and  producing  illuminating  gas.  His  mismanagement  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1844.  the  Indian  afiairs  of  the  province  had  been  corn- 
He  subsequentiy  made  scientific  researches  on  mitted,  and  who  were  always  citizens  and  trad-  J 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  depart-  ers  of  Albany,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
ment,  such  as  floating  docks,  steamboat  explo-  commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war 
sions,  the  corrosion  of  sheathing  copper,  &c. ;  in  1748,  and  the  appointment  of  Johnson  as 
and  in  1845,  under  appointment  of  the  city  sole  superintendent  of  the  Indians ;  and  though 
authorities  of  Boston,  he  examined  the  sources  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  the  French 
from  which  a  supply  of  pure  water  might  be  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  preserved  the 
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entira  western  frontier  of  the  eelonj  from  in*  mond  in  chief!    With  npwerd  of  1,000  Indian 

jury  antil  the  oondusioo  of  Uie  peaoe  of  Aix  la  allies  he  continued  the  siege  with  great  vigor, 

Obapelle  in  1748.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  cat  to  pieces  the  French  army  sent  to  its  re- 

a  member  of  the  provincial  coonclL    The  revi-  lief  after  a  sangainary  combat,  and  then  sam- 

val  of  the  Albany  board  of  commissioners  in  moned  the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 

1758,  after  his  resignation  of  his  office  at  the  cretion.     He  led  Uie  samd  Indian  allies  the 

oondosion  of  the  war,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  following  jear  in  the  Canadian  expedition  <^ 

the  eolonists  and  the  Indians,  and  the  council  Amherst,  and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of 

and  assembly  nrged  OoL  Johnson  to  effect  a  Montreal  and  the  surrender  of  Oanada  to  the* 

reoonciliatioD.     The  governor  having  granted  British  arms  in  1760.    The  war  was  now  at  an 

him  a  new  commission,  July  5, 1758,  be  pro-  end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  for 

ceeded  to  Onondaga,  held  a  council,  and  sue-  his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 

oeeded  in  settling  the  difficulty,  but  declined  north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  ^*  Eines- 

having  any  thing  further  to  do  with  Indian  af-  land,''  or  the  ^^  Royal  Grant''    In  1764,  tiie 

fairs.    He  lived  at  this  period  at  Fort  Johnson,  country  being  at  pdacCf  snd  the  Indians  per* 

a  large  stone  dwelling  which  he  had  erected  fectly  contented.  Sir  William  erected  Johnson 

np(m  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  di-  hall,  the  large  wooden  edifice  still  standing  near 

vectly  oppoeite  to  Warrensburgh,  and  which  he  the  village  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 

bad  fortified  in  1748  at  the  oonnnenoement  of  Fort  Johnson.    The  laying  out  of  the  village  of 

the  cdd  French  war.    It  is  now  (1860)  standing  Johnstown,  and  the  building  of  stores,  an  inn, 

in  good  preservation,  about  three  miles  west  of  a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal  church,  soon 

the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.    In  1754  he  followed.    Numerous  settlers  were  brought  in, 

attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  the  surrounding  country  was  improved,  and  in 

the  odebrated  congress  of  Albany,  and  also  the  three  years  Johnstown  became  a  thriving  vil- 

great  oonncil  held  with  the  Indians  on  that  oc-  lage,  and  in  1772  the  shire  town  of  Tryon  co. 

oasioB,  at  which  they  strongly  urged  his  reap-  He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  agriculture, 

pointineat  as  their  superintendent.     At  the  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  sheep  and 

cooncii  of  Alexandria,  April  14, 1755,  he  was  blood  horses  into  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk.    He 

sent  for  by  Braddook  and  commissioned  by  him  lived  in  the  style  of  an  old  English  baron  of  for- 

^  sole  snpeiintendent  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Six  mer  days,  and  exercised  the  most  unbounded 

United  Nations,  their  allies  and  dependants."  hospitality.   He  married  Catharine  Wisenburgh, 

He  was  also,  pursuant  to  the  determination  of  a  German  girl,  about  1740,  who  died  young, 

that  ooondl,  created  a  major-general,  and  com-  leaving  him  a  widower  with  three  children,  a 

mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  des-  son,  John,  knighted  in  1765,  and  two  daughters, 

tioed  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  who  married  respectively  Col.  Claus  and  CoL 

At  Uie  head  of  these  forces,  in  Sept.  1755,  Guy  Johnson.    Sir  William  never  married  acain. 

he  defeated  Baron  Dieskau  at  Lake  George,  He  had  for  some  years  many  mistresses,  both 

and  destroyed  his  army.    Johnson  was  wound-  Indian  and  white ;  and  one  of  his  earlier  ones, 

ed  in  the  hip,  but  remiuned  on  the  field  of  also  a  German,  has  been  the  probable  cause, 

battle.    This  victory  not  only  saved  the  colony  from  having  been  confounded  with  his  wife,  of 

from  the  ravages  of  the  French,  but  prevented  the  erroneous  statement  that  none  of  his  chil- 

iheir  making  any  attack  upon  Oswego,  and  went  dren  were  legitimate.    He  finally  selected  from 

fiur  to  counteract  Braddock's  disastrous  defeat  among  the  Mohawks  Mary,  or  as  she  is  generally 

on  the  Monongahela  in  the  preceding  July.  Gen.  called  "  Molly"  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendane- 

JohnK>n  received  the  Uianks  of  parliament  for  ga  or  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem, 

ills  victory,  was  voted  £5,000,  and  on  Nov.  27,  whom  he  took  to  his  house  and  with  whom  he 

1765,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  lived  happily  till  his  death.    They  were  never 

It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sacrement  a  legally  married,  though  such  a  statement  has 

few  days  before  this  batUe,  that  he  gave  to  it  been  made.    He  had  8  children  by  her,  whom 

the  name  of  LiJce  George,  "not  only  in  hono^  he  provided  for  by  his  will,  in  which  he  calls 

of  his  mi^esty,  but  to  assert  his  undoubted  do-  them  his  natural  children,  and  he  also  provided 

minion  here."    In  March,  1756,  he  received  for  their  mother  by  the  same  instrument.    He 

from  George  IL  a  commission  as  ^  colonel,  died  suddenly  after  making  a  long  speech  at  an 

agent,  and  sole  superintendent  of  the  affiairs  of  Indian  council  at  Johnson  hall.    His  death  has 

the  Six  Nations,  and  other  norUiem  Indians,"  been  ascribed  to  poison,  administered  by  his 

with  a -salary  of  £600,  paid  by  the  mother  ooun-  own  hand,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  take 

try.    He  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  part  either  against  the  colonies  or  agiunst  the 

In  1756  and  1757  he  was  engaged  widi  his  In-  king.    But  his  health  had  been  failing  for  sev- 

diaoa  in  the  abortive  attempts  of  t^e  British  era!  years,  and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 

oommand^rs  to  i^ieve  Oswego  and  Fort  Wil-  and  Uie  official  documents  connected  with  the 

liara  Henry;   and  in  1758  was  present  with  event,  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  "Colo- 

Abererombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga.  nial  History  of  New  York,"  leave  no  doubt  that 

Gen.  Prideanx  led  the  expedition  against  Fort  it  was  owmg  to  natural  causes  entirely.— Sm 

Niagara  in  1759.    Sir  William  Johnson  was  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1742,  died 

second  in  command,  and  upon  the  death  of  Pri-  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  4,  1880.     He  suo- 

^fffliT  before  that  i<xt^  succeeded  to  the  com-  ceeded  to  his  father's  title  in  1774,  and  was  at 
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the  same  time  apx>oiiited  a  malor-general  in  the  as  Bemiett,  at  one  time  governor  of  Sonth 
British  service.  In  tiie  revomtionarj  war  he  Carolina. — Joseph,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  nsed  his  in-  American  physician,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
flnence  with  tibe  Indians  to  inflict  frequent  in-  ters,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jnne  15,  1776. 
juries  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  After  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  Brit- 
York,  in  retaliation  for  the  sequestration  of  his  ish  in  1780,  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  mother, 
large  estates  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  He  was  who  with  many  other  non-combatant  Carolin- 
govemor  of  Upper  Canada  for  several  years  ians  took  refuge  in  Pennsylvania.  HIb  father 
subsequent  to  1796.  was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  who 
JOHNSON,  William,  an  associate  judge  of  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitmation  were 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  consigned  to  a  prison  ship  and  finally  transfer- 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1771,  died  in  New  red  to  St.  Ausustine.  Joseph  returned  with  his 
York,  Aug.  4, 1884.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  family  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  Charleston, 
and  prominent  in  the  movements  of  the  revo-  where  he  received  his  education.  In  1798  ho 
lution  in  his  native  state.  The  family,  of  Eng-  be^an  the  study  of  medicine  under  Br.  Elisha 
lish  descent^  had  adopted  the  name  of  Jansen  Pomsett,  and  subsequently  attended  the  lectures 
instead  of  Johnson  in  Holland,  and  continued  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  applying  him- 
to  bear  it  for  a  time  in  the  new  world.  He  was  self  especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  He 
educate  at  Princeton  college,  imder  the  presi-  was  graduate  there  in  1797,  defending  an  ex- 
dency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  graduated  perimental  thesis  on  carbonic  acid  sas.  Ho 
in  1790  with  the  highest  honor.  Betuming  to  munediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Charleston,  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  Charleston  in  connection  with  Dr.  Poinsett.  In 
guidance  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  was  admitted  to  1818  he  retired  from  his  profession  in  order  to 
the  bar  in  1792,  and  soon  became  distinguished  take  charge  of  the  branch  bank  of  the  United 
in  his  profession.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to  States  at  Charleston,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  twice  reelected,  president,  and  retained  that  office  till  the  dis- 
being  during  his  last  term  speaker  of  the  house,  continuance  of  the  bank  in  1885.  During  this 
It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  that  the  office  of  period  he  was  prominent  also  as  a  citizen  and 
oomptroller-generd  was  instituted.  He  inves-  man  of  letters,  eagerly  devotmg  himself  to  pub- 
tigated  the  irregular  and  arbitrary  proceedings  lie  services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  edu- 
of  the  county  courts,  and  when  they  were  su-  cation,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
perseded  by  the  present  circuit  courts  he  was  political  struggles.  For  many  years  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  new  establish-  commissioner  of  the  public  schools ;  has  been 
ment.  When  Jefferson  was  elevated  to  the  president  of  the  apprentices'  library  associa-' 
presidency,  Johnson  was  made  one  of  the  judges  tion  from  its  establishment  in  1886 ;  and  has 
of  the  federal  court,  with  the  local  jurisdiction  been  for  more  than  60  years  a  member  of  the 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Coming  into  South  Carolinian  society,  and  for  20  years  its 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  revolutionary  presiding  officer.  He  was  elected  a  member 
general  Nathanael  Greene,  he  prepared  at  the  of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carolina  in 
request  of  the  fiimily  an  elaborate  work  entitled  1797,  and  its  president  in  1807 ;  and  he  was  one 
*^  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence,"  of  tiie  most  efficient  collaborators  of  the  liters 
&c.  (2  vols.  4to.,  Charleston,  1822).  The  work  ary  and  philosophical  society.  In  these  several 
included  a  preliminary  survey  of  tiie  causes  of  causes  he  has  published  numerous  essays,  trear 
the  revolution  and  the  state  of  parties,  and  espe-  tises,  and  orations.  For  a  long  period  he  was 
dally  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  re-  mayor  of  Charleston,  sernng  without  fee  or 
view  of  the  proprietary  and  colonial  history  of  salary.  He  was  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
South  Carolma,  displaying  not  only  thorough  union  party  in  the  nullification  controversy, 
historical  research,  but  a  keen  and  sagacious  His  most  important  and  best  known  publica- 
eritical  judgment.  His  numerous  episodical  dis-  tion  is  entitled  **  Traditions  and  Reminiscences 
quisitions,  however,  render  the  task  of  follow-  of  the  Revolution"  (Charleston,  185r),  in  which 
ing  the  events  of  the  biography  tedious  and  la-  he  gives,  in  an  easy,  unpretending  style,  his  own 
borious.  A  certain  national  or  federal  bias  also,  recollections  and  accumulations  concerning  the 
a  proclivity  toward  a  decided  centralism,  was  revolutionary  actors,  chiefly  in  tJie  South, 
thought  to  lead  him  occasionally  to  ignore  the  JOHNSON,  Whxiam  Bullisn,  D.D.,  an 
rights  of  the  states ;  yet  he  was  always  a  con-  American  clergyman,  bom  on  John's  island, 
sistent  member  of  what  was  called  the  repub-  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  ^^"^^  ^^i  l*^^-  ^^  1^^' 
Ucan  party.  His  position  as  a  judicial  officer  ing  school  he  studied  law.  In  1804  he  joined 
of  the  United  States  operated  to  prevent  his  the  Beaufort  Baptist  church,  was  ordained  in 
participation  in  the  controversy  between  South  Jan.  1806,  and  oecame  pastor  of  the  Eutaw 
Oarolinaandthe  federal  government  (1880-'82),  Baptist  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  its  issues  and  greatlv  In  1809  he  settled  in  Columbia,  where  he  built 
excited  in  its  progress,  and  forbore  only  with  a  house  of  worship  and  organized  a  church, 
great  effort  from  engaging  in  the  discussion.  He  held  for  a  few  years  a  pastoral  charge  in 
He  submitted  to  a  surffic^d  operation  in  New  Savannah,  Ga. ;  but  a  change  of  health  induced 
York,  under  which  he  died.  He  was  married  his  return  to  Columbia  in  1816.  In  1822  he 
early  in  life  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thorn-  took  charge  of  the  femide  academy  at  Green- 
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viDe,  8.  0^  and,  after  remaining  there  8  or  9    of  Monterey  received  the  thanks  of  his  corn- 
years,  resided  about  20  yeara  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,    mander.    In  Oct.  1849,  he  was  appointed  pay- 


flonrishingfemale  university  is  named  in  honor  ments  in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  colonel 

of  him.    He  has  again  fixed  his  abode  at  Green-  of  the  2d  cavalry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1857  he 

Tille,  preaching  occasionally,  and  still  cherishing  received  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  forces  sent 

an  active  interest  in  edncational  and  religious  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into  obedience  to  the 

^iterprises.     His  industrious  and  systematic  federal  authority,  and  conducted  the  expedition 

habits  and  a  good  constitution  have  preserved  in  safety  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Gity  in  the  spring 

the  brightness  of  his  fiumlties  at  the  age  of  78.  of  the  succeeding  year.    He  has  since  then  oom- 

The  degree^  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  manded  the  miutary  district  of  Utah,  and  has 

Brown  univeraitj  in  1883.    His  publications  received  the  brevet  rank  of  bngadier-generaL 
oottdst  of  ^  few  sermons,  circulars,  addresses        JOHNSTON,  Alexakdeb  I^fth,  a  Scottish 

of  the  Baptist  state  convention  of  South  Garo-  geographer^m  in  Eirkhill,  Mid-Lothian,  Dec. 

lina,  a  series  of  articles  on  justification,  a  small  28, 1804.    He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 

work  on  the  "Development  of  the  Goq>el  of  then  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  soon  mani- 

Jesus  Ghrist  through  the  Grovemment  and  Order  fested  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  geography, 

of  the  Ghurohes,^  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  That  he  miffht  be  able  to  consult  t£e  hignest 

"  Southern  Baptist,"  in  which  the  same  subject  geographiciu  authorities  in  t^e  oHginaJ,  he  made 

is  more  fully  treated.    He  wrote  in  1886  in  fa^  himself  master  of  the  French,  Itidian.  Spanish, 

Tor  of  revising  the  En^ish  Bible,  and  is  now  a  and  German  languages.     His  first  m:iportant 

life  member  of  the  Bible  revision  society.    He  work  was  the  "  National  Atlas"  (1843),  which 

was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  general  Baptist  procured  his  election  to  the  royal  geographical 

convention  of  the  United  States  formed  in  1814,  society,  and  his  appointment  to  uie  office  of 

and  amicably  divided  into  northern  and  southern  geographer  to  tlie  queen  for  Scotland.    In  1848 

organizations  in  1845.    He  was  the  first  presi-  his  **  Physical  Alias"  was  published,  and  imme- 

dent  of  the  latter.    For  27  years  he  presided  diately  i^r  its  appearance  Mr.  Johnston  was 

over  the  Baptist  convention  of  South  Oarolina.  chosen  member  of  the  QeselUchtrfb  jfttr  Erdr 

JOHNSTON,  a  central  co.  of  N.  0.,  drained  Kunde  of  Berlin,  of  the  geographical  society  of 

by  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  area,  660  so.  m. ;  Paris,  and  of  the  geological  society  of  London, 

pop.  in  1850, 18,726,  of  whom  4,668  were  slaves.  His  other  principtd  works  are :  a  "  Dictionary 

'  It  has  a  diversl^ed  surfiEice,  and  contains  iron  of  Greography"  (2d  ed.  1855) ;  a  "  Geological 

ore  and  granite.  The  productions  in  1850  were  Map  of  Europe,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 

451,528  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,854  of  wheat,  he  was  aidea  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  Pro£ 

197,298  of  potatoes,  and  753  bales  of  cotton.  Nichol;   "Atlas  of  North  America"  (1858): 

There  were  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  news-  and  *' Military  Atlas  to  Alison's  Europe;"  and 

paper  ofiices,  19  churches,  and  1,086  pupils  at-  he  is  now  bringiog  out  n860)  the  "Koyal  Atlas 

tending  public  schools.     Gapital,  Smithfidld.  of  Modern  Geography,"  in  10  parts. 
The  N.  Oarolina  railroad  traverses  the  county.        JOHNSTON,  Arthur,  a  Scotti^  physician 

JOHNSTON,  Albert  Sidney,  an  American  and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Oaskieben,  near  Aber- 

fioldier,  bom  in  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1803.    He  deen,  in  1587,  aied  in  Oxford  in  1641.    After 

was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  academy  in  studying  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he 

1826  as  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  cdfter  went  to  Padua,  where  he  completed  his  educa- 

serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  left  the  army,  tion  in  1610.    He  then  travelled  for  some  time 

and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Texas,  arrivingthere  in  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  resided 

shortly  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.    He  en-  for  20  years  in  France.    About  1685  he  retum- 

tered  the  Texan  army  as 'a  private  soldier,  and  ed  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  physician 

was  soon  promoted  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Hous-  to  Gharles  I.     In  1637  he  became  principal 

ton  in  the  chief  command — an  event  which  led  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  his  duties 

to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  as  royal  physician  requiring  his  residence  at 

wounded.    Having  held  the  office  of  senior  court,  the  ^eater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 

brigadier-general  until  1838,  he  was  appointed  was  passed  m  England.    His  principal  produce 

secretary  of  war,  and  in  1839  organized  an  tions  are  his  Parerga  et  Epigrommata  (Aber- 

expedition  agiunst  the  Oherokees,  who  were  deen,  1632) ;    CmUici  SotomonU  Faraf>hrasi8 

totaUy  Toutea  in  an  engagement  on  the  river  Foetica  (London,  1633) ;  and  Faraphrasis  Foet- 

Neches.    In  1840  he  retired  from  office  and  set-  tea  Fmlmorum  Dcmdis  (Aberdeen,  1637). 
tied  upon  a  plantation  in  Brazoria  co.    He  was        JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  a  colonial  governor 

an  araent  advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  of  South  Oarolina,  born  in  Scotland  about  the 

to  the  United  States.    In  1846,  at  the  request  end  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  1752.    Very 

of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  the  field  against  Mexi-  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.    He 

CO  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  Texan  rifle  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 

regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  6  months,  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  which 

Snbsequentlv  he  was  acting  inspector-general  he  seems  not  to  have  practis^.    He  was  for  a 

to  Gen.  Buuer,  and  for  his  services  at  the  siege  while  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  St.  An- 
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drew's,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  ship  witli  Dr.  Ahercromhie  of  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
was  engaged  with  Pulteney  and  Bolinsbroke  tered  the  nniversity  of  that  citj,  where  he  was 
in  writing  for  the  "  Craftsman."  By  the  in-  graduated  in  1819.  Subsequently  he  settled  as 
fluence  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  ap-  a  medical  practitioner  at  Berwiok-on-Tweed. 
pointed  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  Amid  many  arduous  professional  duties,  he  cul- 
the  oaths  of  office  at  Brunswick,  Nov.  2, 1784.  tivated  natural  history  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
He  was  the  ablest  and  most  successM  of  all  a  success  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  resi- 
the  colonial  governors,  holding  the  reins  of  dence  "one  of  the  most  daasio  localities  in 
power  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. — Sabcubl,  Great  Britain."  Apart  from  numerous  papers 
an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  nephew  of  contributed  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Dec.  Journal "  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  ho 
16, 1788,  dieS  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1816.  published  two  works  of  firstrate  importance: 
His  father,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  "  History  of  British  2Joophyte8"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
1786,  became  surveyor-general,  and  acquired  8vo.,  London,  1847),  and  "  History  of  British 
large  landed  estates.  The  son  chose  the  profes-  Sponges  and  lathophytes"  (8vo.,  18^).  In  1850 
sion  of  the  law,  and  was  clerk  of  the  superior  appeared  his  ^  Introduction  to  Conchology,^ 
court  in  Chowan  co.  for  5  years  from  1767,  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  His  latest 
served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the  work  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  East- 
crown.  He  soon  became  prominent  both  as  a  em  Borders"  (vol.  i,  "Botany,"  8vo.,  1854),  and 
lawyer  and  as  a  politician.  He  was  elected  to  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon 
the  assembly  in  1769,  when  the  province  was  a  complete  work  on  British  annelids.  He  is 
much  disturbed  by  matters  connected  with  the  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  con- 
war  of  the  regulation.  From  the  first  he  es-  tributors  to  the  literature  of  natural  history, 
poused  the  popular  side,  and  was  especially  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  society, 
conspicuous  in  the  opposition  to  Gov,  Martin.  JOHNSTON,  Jambs  F.  W.,  a  Scottish  diem- 
In  1778  the  assembly  placed  him  on  its  standing  ist  and  agricultural  writer,  bom  in  Paisley 
tommittee  of  inquiry  and^ correspondence,  the  about  1796,  died  in  Durham,  England,  Sept.  18, 
organ  by  which  it  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  1855.  When  a  young  man  he  supportea  him- 
other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive  self  by  preparing  students  for  the  Glasgow 
step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature  university,  and  .in  1825  he  established  a  school 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member  at  Durham.  In  1880  he  married,  gave  up  his 
of  the  first  two  provincial  congresses  in  this  seminarv,  and,  repdring  to  Sweden,  became  a 
province.  The  8a  and  4th  met  at  his  summons,  pupil  of  Berzelius.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both.  Edmburgh,  and  was  appointed  chemist  to  the 
In  the  8d,  Aug.  1775,  the  political  organization  agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  filling  at  the 
of  the  province  was  decided  on,  and  the  su-  same  time  the  office  of  lecturer  on  chemistry 
preme  executive  authority  was  intmsted  to  a  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Durham, 
provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made  the  After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  he  removed 
chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of  the  to  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
province.  In  Sept  1775,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  composition  of  works  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
for  the  N.  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  4th  He  subsequently  visited  the  United  States  and 
provincial  congress  made  him  chairman  of  the  France.  His  works  are:  ^Elements  of  Agri- 
committee  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution  culturd  Chemistry  and  Geology"  (8vo.,  £ain<» 
for  the  future  state.  As  the  committee  could  burgh,  1842) ;  ^^ Suggestions  forExperiments  in 
not  agree,  another  congress  was  called  at  Hall-  Agriculture"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  ^^  Catechism  of  Agri- 
fax,  Nov.  12, 1776,  for  this  special  purpose,  and  cmtural  Chemistry  and  Geology^  (16mo.,  1844 ; 
to  organize  the  government  thereupon.  To  translated  and  used  as  a  school  text  book  in 
this  congress  Mr.  Johnston  was  not  elected,  most  countries  of  Europe  and  America) ;  *^Leo- 
\  Parties  were  now  definitely  formed,  and  he  was  tures  on  Agriculturid  Chemistry  and  Geology" 
charged  with  leanings  toward  aristocracy ;  and  (8vo.,  1844) ;  ^'  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  force  of  the  radical  culture"  (8vo.,  1849);  "Treatise  on  Expiri- 
party  was  directed  to  the  single  object  of  de-  mental  Agriculture"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "Use  of 
feating  him.  In  1781-'2  he  was  a  member  of  Lime  in  A^^riculture"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "  Notes  on 
the  continental  congress.  In  1787  he  was  elect-  North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 
ed  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1788  presided  Social "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  "  Instmcldons  for 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  federal  Analysis  of  Soils,  Limestone,  &c."  (12mo.,  8d 
constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with  ed.  1855);  "Chemistry  of  Common  Life"  (2 
all  his  Influence.  In  1789  he  presided  over  the  vols.  Svo.,  1854-'5).  Of  several  of  these  many 
convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitu-  editions  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain 
tion.    He  was  the  1st  U .  S.  senator  from  North  and  America. 

Carolina,  and  held  that  office  from  1789  to  1798.  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY.  This  name  Uiju- 

In  Feb.  1800,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ally  designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  capi- 

superior  court,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1808.  tal  is  distributed  by  shares  among  a  large  number 

JOHNSTON.  Gbobgk,  a  Scottish  naturi^ist,  of  partners.    They  assume  in  certain  respects  a 

born  in  1798,  aied  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  July  corporate  form,  but  possess  legally  none  of  the 

8,  1855.    After  serving  a  medical  apprentice-  peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of  corporations. 
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Like  tliesOj  however,  they  adopt  a  corporate  era,  priyileges^  and  inoidenta  Thna,  in  fact,  they, 
name ;  divide  a  fixed  capital  into  sliares,  which  cease  to  be  partnerships  or  joint  stock  compa- 
they  make  transferable  by  assignment  and  de-  nies,  and  are  brought  under  the  general  statute 
livery ;  and  commit  the  conduct  of  their  busi-  which  governs  coiporations  of  this  kind, 
ness  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  idso  sometimes  JOINT  TENANTS,  persons  to  whom  a  sin- 
stipulated  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  as-  gle  estate  is  ^ranted  jointly  by  the  same  deed  or 
sociation,  that  no  member  shall  be  liable  for  will,  and  wiUiout  any  exclusive  restrictions  or 
the  company's  debts  beyond  the  amount  of  his  explanatory  words.  The  grant  can  take  effect 
shares.  So  £Eff  as  the  partners  alone  are  con-  in  such  a  case  only  by  considering  that  all  the 
cemed,  they  may  adopt  what  rules  they  will  grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  that  each  has 
for  the  internal  administration  of  the  partner-  the  entire  possession  of  the  whole  estate.  For 
ship.  But  their  imitation  or  assumption  of  cor-  between  the  grantees  there  is  a  unity :  1,  of  title, 
porate  powers  or  responsibilities  cannot  avail  the  estate  being  derived  ft'om  one  and  the  same 
them  in  law,  except  so  far  as  recent  legislation  conveyance ;  2,  of  time,  for  it  was  created  and 
fiivors  them,  or  prejudices  the  rights  of  third  vested  in  them  at  the  same  period ;  8,  in  respect 
parties.  They  remain  partnerships,  and  are  to  interest^  for  it  is  a  single  estate  which  was 
generally  sublect  to  the  rules  of  law  which  gov-  conveyed;  4,  in  respect  to  possession,  for  the 
em  partnerships.  Thus,  such  a  company  can-  estate  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  during  the 
not  sue  its  shareholders  at  law  for  breach  of  same  time.  It  was  the  distinguishing  incident 
their  engagements  to  it;  for  as  copartners  of  the  of  joint  tenancies  that,  upon  the  death  of  his 
plaintiffii,  they  cannot  be  made  liable,  according  co-grantees,  the  estate  passed  undiminished  to 
to  the  rules  of  pleading,  in  such  a  suit ;  they  the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  so  called  ju$ 
must  therefore  resort  to  the  intervention  of  trus-  accreaeendiy  or  right  of  survivorship.  It  ongi- 
tees  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  contracts  nated  in  the  feudal  law,  the  policy  of  which  waa 
made  or  to  be  made  with  their  members.  They  averse  to  the  division  of  tenures,  and  to  the  dis- 
cannot  proceed  in  law  or  in  equity  by  their  corpo-  tributionof  the  feudal  services  among  tenants 
rate  name.  And  they  are  bound  by  that  familiar  who  might  be  strangers  to  the  lord.  The  rules  of 
rule  ot  partnership  law,  which  no  mere  mutual  law  in  relation  to  joint  tenancies  were  strictiy 
agreement  can  evade,  that  each  member  of  the  upheld  for  a  long  time  by  the  courts  of  commoa 
association  b  liable  as  a  partner  in  solidOy  or  to  law,  but  were  regarded  with  less  favor  in  nro- 
answer,  with  his  whole  pnvate  prc^erty,  for  all  portion  as  the  law  of  tenancies  was  modined. 
the  debts  of  the  partnership.  It  is  doubtful  Joint  tenancies,  with  all  their  incidents,  have 
whether  this  rule  would  be  changed  even  though  been  but  little  recognized  in  the  United  States ; 
the  creditor  dealing  with  the  company  have  and  the  incident  of  survivorship  is  very  gener- 
notice  of  a  stipulation  in  the  articfes  of  asso-  ally  abolished.  It  is  the  rule  in  most  states, 
elation  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  mem-  that  all  estates  conveyed  to  two  or  more  per- 
bers  to  the  mere  joint  funds,  or  to  a  qualified  sons  are  to  be  deemed  tenancies  in  common, 
extent.  In  recognition  of  the  advantages  se-  unless  a  different  tenure  is  clearly  expressed  or 
cured  to  the  community  by  the  combination  of  implied  in  the  instrument  creating  tiie  estate, 
capital  in  the  prosecution  of  important  enter-  And  even  a  ioint  tenant  may  usually  transfer 
pnsea,  and  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  to  his  share,  and  the  transferee  will  hold  it  as  a 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  operation  of  tenant  in  common.  A  proper  exception  is  made 
the  rules  of  law,  joint  stock  companies  have  re-  in  the  cases  of  estates  vested  in  trustees  or  ex- 
ceived  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ecutors.  as  such,  who  are  still  joint  tenants,  be- 
some  assistance  from  legislation.  In  England,  cause  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  requires 
the  statute  7  and  8  Yictoria,  c.  110,  conferred  the  right  of  survivorship.  By  the  law  of  joint 
upon  them  a  aualified  corporate  character.  They  tenancy,  the  possession  and  control  of  the  prop- 
thus  acquired  a  separate  lesal  assistance  apart  erty  remain  with  the  survivors,  instead  of  pass- 
trom  that  of  their  mdividntd  members,  and  be-  ing  to  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  trustee, 
came  bodies  corporate  for  the  purposes  of  carry-  Nor  can  a  trustee,  by  his  mere  assignment,  put 
ing  on  their  business,  of  taking  and  holding  a  another  person  in  his  place,  and  confer  upon 
.common  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued,  him  his  powers.  (See  Trusts.) 
The  statute  of  New  York  which  controls  these  JOIN VlLLE,  Jbak,  sire  de,  a  French  chroni- 
associations  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  der,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Joinville  in  Cham- 
Neitber  of  these  acts,  however,  exempts  the  pagne  in  1224,  died  in  1819.  Belonging  to  a 
members  from  their  ordinary  partnership  Uabil-  noble  family,  he  early  entered  the  service  of 
ity  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company ;  though  Thibaut  lY.,  king  of  Navarre,  the  most  renown- 
the  English  act  provides  that  the  common  prop-  ed  trouv^re  of  his  time,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
erfy  shall  be  first  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  assumed  the  hereditary  ofiice  of  seneschal.  In 
such  debts.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other  1248  he  obey^  the  summons  of  Louis  IX.  of 
states,  joint  stock  companies,  in  common  with  France,  took  the  cross,  and  enlisted  3  bannerets, 
other  trading  associations,  which  possess  the  re-  6  knights  bachelor,  and  TOO  men-at-arms,  with 
quired  capitd  and  embrace  a  prescribed  num-  whom  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  and  joined  the 
Der  of  members^  and  in  other  respects  conform  king  in  Cyprus.  During  the  winter  of  1249- 
to  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  inay  become  '50,  which  the  crusaders  spent  there,  the  senes- 
corporations,  with  all  their  characteristic  pow-  ohal  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  king, 
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from  which  sprang  a  deep  and  mntaal  affection,  ready  vi^ted,  and  there,  May  1, 1848,  married 
JoinviUe  was  in  the  first  rank  when  the  French  the  princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  the  sister 
army  effected  its  landing  at  Damietta.  in  Egypt,  of  Don  Pedro  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap« 
on  Easter  Monday,  1250 ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  pointed  rear  admiral,  and  hecame  a  member  of 
men  he  kept  at  bay  a  body  of  6,000  Saracens,  the  admiralty  board ;  he  participated  in  the  de- 
He  fooght  at  the  disastrons  battle  of  Mansoora,  liberations  of  the  committee  for  the  organization 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  king  in  his  retreat  of  a  steam  navy,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
toward  the  sea^  barely  escaped  death,  and  was  taking  active  measures  toward  this  end,  pnb- 
finally  liberated  with  his  master.  He  acoompa-  lished  in  the  Eemie  des  deux  m&ndes  an  able 
nied  Lonis  to  Palestine,  where  they  sqjonmed  paper,  ifbte  mr  les  forces  navalee  de  la  France^ 
nearly  4  years.  He  retamed  home  in  1254,  and  which  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
still  maintained  his  personal  intimacy  with  the  and  saw  his  exertions  crowned  with  partial  suc- 
king; but  when,  in  1270,  Louis  IX.  summoned  cess.  In  1844  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
his  barons  to  another  crusade,  Jolnville  declined  French  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Morocco^ 
to  go.  However,  he  bore  witness  to  the  king's  and  while  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  invading  that 
virtues  during  the  inquest  preparatory  to  can-  empire  by  land,  he  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  6j 
onization,  and  he  gladly  assented  when  Queen  and  Mogadore,  Aug.  15,  taking  possession  of 
Jeanne  of  Navarre  requested  him  to  write  the  the  island  and  harbor,  and  obliged  the  Moors  to 
deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  husband's  grand-  come  to  terms.  The  prince,  who  entertained 
fatiier.  To  this  request  we  owe  his  MSmoiree,  liberal  opinions,  had  more  than  once  warned  his 
which  are  invaluable  as  a  chronicle,  and  unri-  father  or  the  dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
vailed  in  point  of  simplicity  and  grace.  They  policy ;  but  his  voice  had  been  powerless.  On 
were  completed  about  1809,  and  first  printed  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
by  Marnef  brothers  (4to.^oitier8, 1546).  The  was  in  Algeria;  he  resigned  his  command  to 
best  editions  are  those  of  Dn  Oange  (1668),  Cap-  republican  officers^  sailed  for  England,  and  join- 
perounier  (1761),  and  F.  Michel  (Didot,  Pans,  ed  his  exiled  familv  at  Olaromont  When  the 
1858).  Capperonnier's  was  reprinted  in  1840,  constituent  assembly  discussed  the  decree  of 
with  annotations,  in  the  Becueil  dee  hiitoriene  banishment  against  the  Orleans  family,  he  sent 
de  France^  vol.  xx.  in  a  protest  couched  in  most  dignified  terms. 
JOIN VILLE,  Fb ANcois  Ebbdinand  Philippe  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  keep- 
Louis  Mabde  D'OBLtANS,  priucc  de,  the  3d  son  ing  carefully  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues, 
of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  bom  at  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  education  of 
the  palace  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1818.  his  children  and  the  colonization  of  his  vast  pos- 
Like  his  elder  brothers,  he  completed  his  olas-  sessions  in  Brazil.  The  domain  in  France  which 
sical  studies  in  the  collie  of  Henry  lY.,  and  he  inherited  from  his  aunt  Adelaide  was  oonfis- 
then  {prepared  himself  for  the  naval  school  at  cated  bv  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  He  has  pub- 
Brest,  into  which  he  was  admitted  after  passing  lished  in  pamphlet  form  an  jStude  sur  Veacadre 
the  usual  examination.  He  submitted  to  the  de  la  MSditerranie  (1852),  and  La  guerre  de 
regular  training  of  the  naval  profession,  went  Chine  en  1857,  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  mondee. 
through  all  the  routine  of  the  service,  and  rap-  JOKJOKARTA,  Djocjocarta,  Ojoojookab- 
idly  acquired  considerable  proficiency.  His  birth  ta,  or  Yugyakarta,  a  maritime  province  or 
secured  him  of  course  n^id  promotion,  but  residency  in  the  8.  part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of 
there  were  few  if  any  more  meritorious  officers  in  the  most  important  native  states  on  the  island, 
the  French  navy.  He  managed  to  be  constantly  but  now  subject  to  the  Dutch ;  pop.  880,000. 
in  active  service,  evincing  in  all  circumstances  It  contains  the  volcano  of  Nerapi,  8,150  feet 
the  utmost  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  An  high,  abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
opportunity  was  offered  him  in  1888,  when  Ad-  duces  rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  no 
miral  Baudin  was  sent  against  Mexico.  The  good  harbors. — Joejokabta,  the  capital  of  the 
prince,  who  had  reached  the  rank  of  post-cap-  above  residency  and  seat  of  a  native  sultan  and 
tain,  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  OrMe,  and  a  Dutch  resident ;  pop.  90,000.  The  most  in- 
was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  precision  terestin^  features  of  the  town  are  said  to  be 
of  his  manoQuvres  during  the  bombardment  of  the  native  monarch's  water  palace,  with  its 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  A  few  days  later,  walls,  towers,  and  subterraneous  approaches, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  sailors,  he  landed  and  the  fort  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  sul- 
near  Vera  Oruz,  broke  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  tan  is  attended  by  a  body  guard  of  young  fe- 
passed  through  the  streets  amid  brisk  discharges  males,  armed  with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and 
of  musketry,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen.  serving  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  From  them 
Arista  prisoner.  His  brilliant  conduct  was  re-  are  often  chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem, 
warded  by  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  J0LI6A.  See  Nioeb. 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lull  captain.  In  JOLIET,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of  Will  co., 
1840  he  was  sent  to  St  Helena,  with  two  frig-  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
ates,  the  Belle  Poule  and  Favorite,  to  receive  40  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,659 ; 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  were  trans-  in  1855,  6,000;  in  1858,  about  8,000.    The  H- 

Sorted  to  France.    After  a  visit  to  the  United  linois  and  Michigan  canal  passes  through  the 

tates,  and  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Chi- 

he  repaired  to  Bio  Janeiro,  which  he  had  al-  cago  and  Rock  Island  with  the  Chicago,  Alton, 
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md  St  Lonis,  the  northern  IhdianA  and  Joliet,  distingniahed  himself  there  hy  his  zeal  and  sno- 
and  the  Joliet  and  Mendota  raihroads.  It  is  oessfm  researches.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
Borronnded  by  a  rich  a^cnltnral  country,  and  was  sent  on  a  topographical  mission  to  Uie 
is  the  princifMil  shipi)ing  point  for  the  produce  Upper  Palatinate,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Paris 
of  this  region  which  is  exported  by  canal.  In  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  ^e 
1858  it  contained  6  churches,  2  handsome  school  Description  de  V6gypU,  Appomted  secretary 
houses,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  2  flour  mills,  a  saw  of  the  commission,  and  especially  charged  in 
mill,  and  several  large  timber  yards.  It  is  well  1807  to  superintend  the  engraving  and  printing 
built  and  lijghted  with  gas.  The  city  hall  is  a  of  that  publication,  he  devoted  18  years  to  its 
large  and  imposing  edifice.  The  new  state  completion.  In  order  to  procure  some  addi- 
prison  near  Joliet  is  a  massive  stone  structure,  tional  materials  for  it,  he  repaired  to  England 
oocupyinganareaof  15  acres.  It  was  expected  in  1814,  where,  witib  tiie  aid  of  Sir  Joseph 
to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  was  Banks,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  his  design, 
already  so  £ar  finished  in  May,  1858,  that  a  During  this  journey  he  was  impressed  wit^  the 
numb^  of  prisoners  were  removed  to  it  from  excellence  of  the  Lancasterian  schools,  and  on. 
the  old  penitentiary  at  Alton.  There  are  inez-  his  return  introduced  the  system  into  France, 
haostible  quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  build-  Meanwhile  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  ^e 
ing  stone  near  the  city.  cause  of  geographical  science,  inducing  the  gov* 

JOLUET,  or  Joubt,  Louis,  one  of  the  dis-    emment  to  send  travellers  to  various  parts  of 
ooverers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bom  in  Que-    the  world,  giving  accounts  of  their  discoveries 
bee,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,    in  his  interesting  papers,  and  participating  in 
died  about  1780.    He  was  educated  at  the  Je-    1821  in  the  establishment  of  the  geographical 
suit  college  of  Quebec,  and  subsequently  en-    society.    In  1828,  on  the  organization  of  the 
gaged  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  frontier,    new  department  of  geography  and  travels  in 
thereby  becoming  familiar  with  the  mission-    the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  he  received  the 
aries,  and  with  the  habits  and  languages  of  va-    appointment  of  e(m«eroa^ur(z<m«ni9tra^^r.  He 
rious  Indian  tribes.    Such  was  his  reputation  for    was  made  an  ofiicer  of  the  le^on  of  honor  in 
prudence  and  experience  that  he  was  selected    1888.    Being  held  in  great  esteem  by  Mehemet 
by  the  governor  Frontenac  and  the  intendant    Ali,  he  persuaded  the  pasha  to  send  a  number  of 
Talon  to  ascertun  the  direction  and  mouth  of    young  E^ptians  to  study  in  Paris.  These  young 
the  Misdssippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al-    men  formed  what  was  called  the  inUitut  des 
ready  been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders.    J^Jgyptiens^  placed  under  the  direction  of  Jomard. 
Starting  with  his  companion,  the  illustrious  Fa-    As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  successor 
ther  Marquette,  and  5  other  Frenchmen,  from    of  Mehemet  Ali  appointed  him  his  scientific 
Green  Bay  in  June,  1678,  he  ascended  the  Fox    correspondent,  and  granted  him  the  honorary 
river,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  its  con-    title  of  bey.    His  numerous  publications  are  aU 
fluence  with  the  Mississippi,  down  which  the    devoted  to  geography,  archsBology,  or  public 
party  sailed  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ohick-    education.  Beside  his  contributions  to  the  sreat 
asaws,  below  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas,    work  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  which  he 
Having  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  the    has  printed  separately,  under  the  title  of  Se* 
general  course  of  the  stream,  they  returned  to    eueil  d'ohsemations  et  de  memoires  mr  Vi^pU 
Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  Ohi-    ancienne  et  modeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880). 
cago,  and  Lake  Michigan,  whence  Jolliet  started    his  most  important  publications  are :  Voyage  a 
alone  for  Quebec.  The  whole  route  travelled  by    Voctsie  de  Syoucbh  (1819),  from  the  notes  of  the 
them  is  estimated  at  2,500  miles.    He  lost  his    travellers  Caillaud  and  Drovetti ;  Remarquee 
journal  and  other  papers  in  the  rapids  above    mr  les  rapports  de  VMhiopie  et  de  Vigypte^ 
Montreal,  but  wrote  out  from  recollection  a  few    &c.  (1822--^8) ;  and  Apergus  et  coups  Wcnl  sur 
pages  of  manuscript,  which  agree  with  the  nar-    les  nouveUes  decouvertes  dans  VAfrique  centrale 
ratlve  of  Marquette.    In  the  same  manner  he    (1824-^7).    Nearly  all  of  these  are  accompanied 
prepared  a  map  of  the  r^on  explored.    The    with  valuable  maps  and  dia^ams. 
French  government  inadequately  rewarded  him       JOMELLI,  Kioolo,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
for  his  services  with  the  island  of  Anticosti  at    in  Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714,  died  in  Naples, 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  built    Aug.  28, 1774.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
a  house  and  fort  for  his  family,  intending  to  em-    Leo.    His  Errore  amoroso  and  OdoardOj 'pro- 
bark  in  trade.    He  appears,  however,  to  have    duced  in  Naples  before  he  was  24  years  of  age, 
been  subsequently  employed  in  the  west.    In    established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invited 
1691  his  isluid  was  captured  by  a  British  fieet    to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas, 
and  his  property  destroyed.    Of  his  subsequent    Thence  ne  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
history  very  litUe  is  known.    Joliet,  the  capital    under  Padre  Martini.    After  a  successful  career 
of  WiU  CO.,  Dl.,  is  named  after  him.  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  in  1749 

JOMABD,  Edms  FsAKgois,  a  French  geog-  to  Rome,  where  his  Artaserse  was  coldly  re- 
rapher  and  archsaologist,  bom  in  Versailles,  ceived,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  aspiring 
Nov.  20,  1777.  After  completing  his  studies  to  the  situation  of  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed  a  for  which  neither  his  years  nor  his  education 
member  of  the  scientific  commission  which  ac-    qualified  him.    He  was  induced  by  this  discom- 

companied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and    nture  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
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of  the  more  profound  branches  of  his  art,  6^>e-  the  operations  <^  the  allied  armies  against 
ciallj  ecclesiastical  composition*  At  Vienna  France.  In  1816  he  accompanied  the  czar  to 
the  next  year,  he  produced  his  AchilU  in  Sdro  Paris,  and  receiyed  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
with  complete  success.  Here  too  he  made  a  Louis  from  Louis  XYIII.  He  tried,  but  in  vain, 
congenial  friend  in  the  poet  Metastasio,  whose  to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Key.  After  sojourn- 
DiSoTie  he  set  to  music,  and  on  whose  wOTks  he  ing  in  France  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
thenceforth  almost  exclusively  employed  him-  his  great  work,  EUtoire  oritiqus  etm%litairede$ 
self.  Beturning  to  Bome  in  1751,  he  received  eampagne$  de  la  revolution  de  1792  <i  1801, 
the  coveted  appointment  of  chapelmaster,  which  written  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Koch  (15  vols, 
however  he  resigned  in  1753  to  accept  an  invi-  8vo.,  Paris,  1819-^24),  he  returned  to  Bussia  in 
tation  from  tiie  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg  to  settle  as  1822,  and  was  intrusted  witn  the  completion  of 
musical  director  in  Stuttgart.  After  many  years'  the  military  education  of  the  grand  duke  Nich- 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1768 ;  but  his  olas,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  re- 
style  no  longer  pleased  the  Neapolitans,  and  tained  him  as  his  aide-de-camp.  He  served  in 
npon  the  fiEulure  of  his  Demofoonte  and  Iphi-  1828  during  the  Bussian  war  against  Turkey, 
genia  in  Aulide  he  sidcened  and  died,  having  and  organized  in  1830  the  Bussian  military 
first  composed  his  Muerere^  the  last  and  greatest  academy.  He  then  retired  to  Brussels,  but  hast- 
of  his  works.  ened  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  breaking  out  of 
JOMINL  HsNBi,  baron,  a  French  militaiy  the  Crimean  war.  Since  1855  he  has  again  re- 
historian,  Dom  in  Pay  erne,  canton  of  Vauo,  sided  in  Brussels.  Beside  the  above  mentioned' 
Switzerland,  March  6, 1779.  He  served  first  in  works,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as 
the  troops  of  his  native  country,  and  in  1804  a  military  writer,  his  chief  publications  are: 
was  admitted  to  the  French  army  with  the  rank  FrindpeB  de  la  siratigie  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
oi  mi^or,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  1818) ;  Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  NdpoUon^ 
Being  attached  to  Marshal  Ney  in  the  capacity  raeontSe  par  lupmime  au  tribunal  de  Ciear^ 
first  of  aide-de-camp,  then  of  chief  staff  officer,  d^Alesxtnwre  et  de  Frederic  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
ke  accompanied  him  to  Cermany  in  1805-%  1827);  Tableau  analytique  dee  prineipaUeeom^ 
and  to  Spdn  in  1808.  Meanwhile  he  employed  binauons  de  la  guerre  et  de  leure  raworte  aeec 
his  pen  in  several  political  and  military  essays ;  la  politique  des  Stats  (4th  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
as  early  as  1805  he  had  presented  to  Napoleon  1886) ;  firide  de  Vart  de  la  guerre^  ou  nouveau 
the  first  edition  of  one  of  ms  chief  works,  Traith  tableau  analytique  des  prineipales  combinaisonB 
des  grandes  opiratiom  mUitaireSy  ou  histoire  de  la stratSgie^  de  la  grande taetique  et delapo- 
critique  et  militaire  des  guerres  de  FrSdSrie  IL  litique  militaire  (5th  ed.,  Paris,  1838) ;  Precis 
eojnparSes  d  eeUes  de  la  revolution  (5  vols,  dvo.,  politique  et  militaire  de  la  eampagne  de  1815 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1805).  Some  misunder-  (Paris,  1889);  Appendice  auprms  de  Vhistoire 
standing  between  him  and  his  commander  cans-  de  la  guerre  (Paris,  1849). 
ed  him  to  be  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  he  JOMSBOBG,  a  piratical  city,  once  existing  on 
then  offered  his  services  to  Alexander  of  Bussia ;  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  no  traces 
but  Ni^leon  would  not  allow  him  to  throw  off  now  remain.  Its  exact  situation  is  not  known, 
his  allegiance.  Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  of-  It  became  probably  identical  with  Julin,  a  sea- 
fered  him  the  alternatives  of  imprisonment  or  port  founded  by  the  Wends,  and  situated  in 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  he  reluctant-  that  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Oder  which  is  now 
ly  accepted  the  latter.  In  1812  he  was  ap-  the  island  of  WoUin,  described  by  Adam  of 
pointed  governor  of  Wilna  and  then  of  Smo-  Bremen  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
iensk,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  French  commercial  city  in  Europe  in  the  11th  cen- 
army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  disastrous  re-  tury.  M.  Mallet  calls  this  city  both  Julin  and 
treat  from  Moscow.  He  subsequently  resumed  Jomsborg.  The  Scandinavian  pirate  PalnatokL 
his  duties  as  chief  staff  officer  of  Marshal  Ney,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  erected 
and  participated  in  the  victory  of  Bautzen.  Ney  a  stronghold  near  Julin,  and  ultimately  obtain- 
asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  division ;  ed  possession  of  the  whole  island,  thus  giving 
but  not  only  was  this  recommendation  over-  the  name  Jomsborg  to  what  had  been  Julin. 
looked  by  Berthier,  who  was  unfriendly  to  him.  Contempt  of  death,  and  fearlessness  in  general, 
but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  promotion  were  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the 
list  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  account  of  community  of  Jomsborg ;  and  every  aspirant  un- 
some  trifling  irregularities  in  his  routine  duties,  derwent  some  trials  in  this  respect.  Jomsborg 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented;  and  after  the  was  destroyed  about  1175,  by  Waldemar  the 
armistice  of  PUiswitz,  he  left  the  French  army  Great  of  Denmark,  in  alliance  with  the  princes 
and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  of  Germany  and  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  The 
who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.  Sentence  remnant  of  the  pirates  escaped  to  Pomerania, 
of  death  was  passed  against  him  as  a  deserter  and  established  themselves  upon  the  Elbe,  until 
by  a  French  court  martial,  and  it  was  rumored  they  received  their  final  blow  from  the  Danes 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  military  plans  of  the  during  the  reign  of  Canute  YI.  a  few  years  after 
French  to  their  enemies ;  but  such  an  accusa-  the  destruction  of  their  great  depot, 
tion  was  wholly  unfounded,  as  was  afterward  JONAH,  the  5th  of  the  minor  Hebrew  proph- 
ascertained  by  Napoleon's  own  declaration*  ®^  ^^  ^^  Amittai,  born  in  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
Jomini  even  declined  taking  an  active  p^^  xn  tribe  of  Zebulon,  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Israel  under  Jeroboam  11.  In  tlie  book  ol  Jonah  ootmtj.  Capital,  Olinton.  JIT.  A  S.  £.  co.  of 
it  b  related  that  he  received  the  divine  com-  Miss^  drained  bj  Leaf  and  Tallahoma  rivers ; 
mand  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the  wick-  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0,  2,164,  of  whom 
edness  of  that  city.  Befhsing  to  undertake  the  274  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  or  slightl j 
mission,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Tarshish  that  hillj  sarfiioe,  with  a  sandj  soil  of  various  qaali- 
he  might  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  tie&  The  productions  in  1860  were  60,988 
Overtfl^en  by  a  tempest,  tne  mariners  threw  him  bushels  of  Indian  com,  82,615  of  sweet  potatoes, 
overboard  as  the  cause  of  their  disaster.  He  was  250  bales  of  cotton,  and  74,555  lbs.  of  rice, 
miracnlonslj  preserved,  bein^  swallowed  bv  a  There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  12  churches, 
great  fish,  within  which  he  hved  8  days  and  8  and  76  pupils  attending  public  scbools.  Oapi- 
nights,  when  the  monster  threw  him  forth  upon  tal,  EIHsville.  IV.  An  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
dryland.  Again  sent  to  Nineveh,  he  prophesied  by  Wapsipinicon  and  Makoqueta  rivers;  area, 
the  destruction  of  that  ci^  withm  40  days.  The  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  18,475.  It  has  a  di- 
Nmevites  repented,  and  uod  forbore  to  execute  versified  surface^  with  ahemations  of  prairie 
tiie  sentence  which  he  had  pronounced.  Jonah  and  forest,  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  chiefly  on  a 
ecHnplained  of  this  result,  retired  from  the  city,  bed  of  limestone.  The  prodnotions  in  1859 
and  while  dwelling  in  a  booth  was  symbolically  were  124,4(^  bushels  of  wheat,  527,885  of  In- 
r^roved  by  God.  The  literal  interpretation  of  dian  com,  58,445  of  oats,  87,411  of  potatoes^ 
the  book  of  Jonah  was  maintained  by  the  early  10,678  tons  of  hay,  and  275,600  lbs.  of  butter, 
ecclesiastical  authors.  Various  allegorical  and  The  Dubuque  and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through 
mythical  interpretations  have  been  advanced  by  the  county.  Capital,  Anamosa. 
some  modem  critics,  as  Bemler,  Michaelis,  Her-  JONES,  Ansok,  the  last  president  of  the  re- 
der,  Eichhom,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette. — See  Ja-  public  of  Texas,  bom  in  the  part  of  Great  Bar- 
ger,  Ueb&r  den  Znseck  des  Buehes  J<m€U  (1840),  rington  called  Seekonk,  Bencshire  oo.,  Mass., 
and  Krahmer,  Da$  Bueh  JoiiM  hUtoruch-hHr  Jan.  20, 1798,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Hous^ 
tkch  urUerw4^t  (Ji^^),  ton,  Texas,  Jan.  7,  1858.  At  the  request  of 
JONAS,  Jusrrs,  a  German  theologian,  bom  his  father,  a  farmer,  who  had  i^orded  him  a 
in  Ncrdhansen  in  1498,  died  in  Eisfeld  in  1555.  fair  ^ucation,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
He  studied  law  and  afterward  theology  at  £r-  medicine  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and  in 
'  furt,  and  was  appointed  in  1521  professor  at  1820  was  licensed  topractise.  Afteraresidenca 
Wittenberg,  where  he  embraced  with  zeal  the  in  South  America,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  becoming  intimate  leans,  without  having  obtained  much  success  in 
with  Luther  and  accompanying  him  to  the  his  profession,  he  establi^ed  himself  in  1888  in 
diet  at  Worms.  He  was  present  at  the  con-  Brazoria,  Texas,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a 
fi^ence  in  Marburg  and  at  the  famous  imperial  lucrative  practice.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  became 
preacher  at  Halle,  from  which  place  when  ban-  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of 
ttbed  he  accompanied  Luther  on  his  last  Jour-  the  two  countries ;  and  in  Dec,  1885,  as  chair- 
ney  to  Eisleben.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  man  of  a  large  meeting  held  in  Brazoria,  drew 
was  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.  He  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  ^'  declaration  of  in- 
assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible.  The  dependence  from  Mexico,"  and  of  a  convention 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  ih^Ditcusm  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a  constitution. 
fro  Gamugio  Saeerdotali  (1528).  In  the  succeeding  war  of  independence  he  serv- 
JON^,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  Unit-  ed  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the 
cd  States.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  drained  by  Texan  army.  In  1887-'8  he  was  a  representa- 
Trent  river;  area,  880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  tive  in  the  Texan  congress  from  Brazoria  co.,  in 
5,088,  of  whom  2,757  were  slaves.  It  Las  a  which  capacity  he  aided  in  destroying  the  cele- 
level  and  marshy  surface,  with  pine  and  cypress  brated  monopoly,  the  ^^  Texan  Railroad,  Navi* 
forests,  and  a  sandy  soil.  The  productions  in  gation,  and  Banking  Company."  In  1888  he 
1850  were  285,862  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,-  was  sent  as  minister  to  Washington,  where  he 
885  of  oats,  and  98  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  remained  about  a  year,  and  where  he  endeav* 
15  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  12  tar  and  turpentine  ored,  though  unsuccesnblly,  to  secure  the  an- 
manufiictories,  18  churches,  and  240  pupils  at-  nexationof  Texasto  the  United  States.  On  his 
tending  public  schools.  Capita.  Trenton.  H.  return  to  Texas  he  took  his  seat  in  congress  aa 
A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  W.  by  Ocmulgee  senator  from  Brazoria,  and  in  1841  he  was  ap- 
river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  10,056,  pointed  by  President  Houston  his  secretary  of 
of  whom  6,126  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  state,  which  office  he  filled  8  years.  During 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  though  much  this  period,  and  subsequently  also,  he  had  the 
worn.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.  The  entire  direction  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  country, 
productions  in  1850  were  402,860  bushels  of  and  to  his  efforts  perhaps  more  than  to  those  of 
Indian  com,  54,208  of  oats,  84,677  of  sweet  any  other  rndividual  is  due  the  high  position 
potatoes,  and  9,006  bales  of  cotton.  There  which  Texas  acquired  in  her  relations  with  for- 
were  6  ^^rist  miUs^  2  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  eign  powers.  In  Sept.  1844,  he  was  elected 
850  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  president  of  Texas  for  8  years  from  the  ensuing 
land  in  1866,  $1,515,806.  The  central  Georgia  December,  and  held  that  office  until  the  annex- 
railroad  passes  along  the  S.  boundary  of  tiie  ation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    His  ad- 
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ministration  covered  a  very  busy  and  oridoal  chief  amnsements  of  ilie  court  So  whollj  was 
period  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  his  labors  his  time  devoted  to  this  occnpation,  that  for 
and  responsibilities  were  greater  than  had  fallen  several  years  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  pi^ecessors  in  the  same  important  architectural  work.  Ho  became  a 
space  of  time.  He  succeeded  in  mdntaining  person  of  considerable  consequence,  however^ 
a  footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  £ng-  at  court,  and  by  his  overbearing  manners  incur- 
land,  fiance,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  by  red  the  enmi^  of  his  dramatic  associate,  Jon- 
the  intervention  of  the  two  former  powers  son,  who  satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Lan- 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  inducea  to  ao-  tern  Leather-head  in  his  **  Bartholomew  Fair.*' 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  Com-  In  1612,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
mercial  activity  was  incited,  emigration  from  whom  he  had  been  appohited  architect,  he  re- 
Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany,  was  visited  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  materially  im- 
setting  in,  and  terms  of  great  advantage  could  proving  his  style.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
undotu>tedly  have  been  secured  to  the  country  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  build- 
bv  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  under  a  stip-  ings,  and  during  the  next  25  years  was  occupied 
ulation  that  annexation  to  the  United  States  with  many  important  public  works,  holding  all 
diould  not  be  encouraged.  Under  these  circum-  the  time  the  position  of  the  first  architect  of 
stances  it  is  believed  that  President  Jones  pre-  England,  if  not  of  his  age.  His  designs  for  the 
ferred  independence  to  annexation.  But  when  palace  at  Whitehall,  of  which  only  the  banquet- 
it  became  evident  that  the  popular  will  was  in  ing  house  was  buUt^  are  considered  Ms  cKef% 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  he  spared  no  efibrts  d^oBwore;  beside  which  he  designed  the  river 
to  accomplish  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoid-  front  of  Somerset  house,  a  splendid  Corinthian 
ed  giving  umbrage  to  the  European  powers,  portico  rather  incongruously  added  to  old  St 
His  popmari^,  however,  was  affected  by  the  Paul^s,thearcadeandchurchof  StPaul,  Covent 
course  he  pursued,  and  he  was  never  afterward  Garden,  York  stairs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftesbury 
elected  to  anv  public  office  of  importance,  a  cir-  house,  Ashbumham  house,  and  many  private 
cumstance  which  preyed  deeply  upon  him,  and  residences  in  various  parts  of  England,  all  of 
probably  led  to  the  mental  alienation  under  the  which  were  much  admired  in  their  day,  although 
influence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  modem  taste  finds  in  such  of  them  as  remam 
poss^sed  great  abilities  for  public  business,  es-  little  to  admire  or  praise.  Jones  also  aspired  to 
pecially  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  private  life  was  the  character  of  an  antiquary,  and  at  the  request 
remarkable  for  suavity  of  manner  and  strong  of  James  I.  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
common  sense.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  druidical  remains  at  Stonehenge,  which  he  un- 
were  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1859  dertook  to  show  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the 
his  journal,  preceded  by  a  brief  autobiography,  Roman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to  Ccelus. 
was  printed  for  private  circulation.  The  errors  of  his  restoration,  as  disclosed  in  his 
JONES,  Inioo,  an  English  architect,  bom  in  ^^  Essay  on  StonehengeJ'  published  after  his 
London  in  1572,  died  July  21, 1662.  He  was  of  death  by  his  son-in-law  John  Webb  (fol.,  1655X 
humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  sdd  to  have  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
been  apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  But  manifesting  a  absurditv  of  his  general  conclusions.  During 
strong  inclination  for  drawing,  he  attracted  the  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  afforded  him  and  suffered  so  much  from  fines  and  other  per- 
themeansof  procuring  an  art  education  abroad,  secutions  that  he  died  broken-hearted  and  in 
During  several  years  he  made  careful  studies  of  poverty.  A  good  idea  of  his  merits  as  an  archi- 
the  chief  architectural  monuments  of  France,  tect  may  be  derived  fh>m  the  volumes  of  his 
Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  latter  country  designs  published  by  "William  Kent  in  1727  and 
he  first  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  the  various  1770,  and  by  Isaac  Ware  in  1748.  His  reputa- 
andent  classic,  and  of  the  modern  Italian  styles,  tion  is  hardly  sustained  by  these,  but  must  bo 
the  first  of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  novelty 
England,  while  the  latter  had  never  been  intro-  of  the  new  classic  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
duced  save  in  fragmentary  details.  In  Venice  land,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  occupied  the  ^<A^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  during  his  whole  life  witli  scarcely  a  rival.  He 
Palladio,  whose  style  he  subsequently  trans-  in  no  respect  merits  the  title  of  the  *^  English 
planted  into  Englwid.  At  the  invitation  of  Palladio"  or  the  "English Vitruvius,"  frequently 
Ohristian  lY.  of  Denmark,  he  visited  Copen-  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
hagen  in  1604,  and  daring  a  residence  there  of  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  occa- 
about  a  year  furnished,  it  is  said,  the  designs  sionaUy  wrote  verses.  His  publications  consist 
for  the  royal  residences  of  Koeenborg  and  of  a  masque  and  several  miscellaneous  essays, 
Frederiksborg,  which  are  little  creditable  to  and  he  also  left  some  notes  on  Palladio's  archi- 
his  architectural  skill  or  taste.  In  1605  he  re-  tecture,  which  were  inserted  by  Leoni  in  an 
turned  to  England,  and  at  the  recommendation  edition  of  Palladio  in  1714. — See  "Life  of  Iniga 
of  Christian,  whose  sister  James  I.  had  mar-  Jones,"  by  Peter  Ounningham  (London,  1848). 
ried,  was  kindly  received  by  the  latter  monarch,  JONES,  Jaoob,  a  commodore  in  the  U.S. 
who  employea  him  to  prepare  the  scenery,  navy,  bom  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in 
decorations,  and  machinery  for  the  masques  1770,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Aug.  1850.  He 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  among  the  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
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eommenoed  practice  in  his  native  oonnfy,  but    each  oommissioiied  officer  of  the  Wasp.     In 
soon  reliuqnished  it  for  the  clerkship  of  the    March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
supreme  court  of  Delaware.    In  April,  1799,  he    post-captain,  and  appointed  to  tiie  command 
reoeiyed  a  midshipman's  warrant  m  the  navy,    of  the  fVigate  Macedonian  in  the  squadron  of    • 
and  served  for  some  time  in  tiie  frigate  United    Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.    After  the  peace 
States  xmder  Commodore  John  Barry.    He  was    with  Englimd,  Commodore  Jcmes  commanded 
promotedtotherankof  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1801,    squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  was    and  served  for  some  years  as  a  commissioner 
attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  which    of  the  navy  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
he  was  <»ptured  off  Tripoli  in  1808  (see  Bain-    asylum  at  Philadelphia. 
BSID6B,  William),  and  remained  a  prisoner  20       JONES,  Jahss  Chambsrlain,  an  American 
months.    He  was  afterward  employed  for  some    statesman,  bom  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn.,  April 
years  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States,  a    20, 1809,  died  in  Memphis,  Oct  29, 1869.    Dur- 
part  of  the  time  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus,    ing  his  infancy  his  £&uier  died,  a:^  CoL  Ward^ 
In  April,  1810,  he  was  commisnoned  as  master    a  prominent  politician,  became  his  ffuardian, 
commandant,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to  the    and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  funily.    Mr. 
command  of  the  Wasp,  a  doop  of  war  of  18    Jones's  advantages  of  early  education  were  lim- 
guns.    He  was  on  his  passage  home  from  Fr^ce    ited ;  he  attended  a  countiy  school  at  intervals 
hi  1812  when  war  was  declared  by  the  United    for  8  years.    Being  fond  of  books,  and  having 
States  against  England.   On  his  arrival  the  Wasp    access  to  his  g^uardian's  library,  he  acquired  ^e 
was  ordered  to  sea  again  immediately,  and  sailed    elements  of  a  good  English  education,  and  a 
from  the  Delaware  on  Oct.  18  upon  a  cruise,    knowledge  of  history.    A  large  portion  of  his 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  lat  87^  K,  long,    time  before  attaining  his  migorily  was  devoted 
60*^  W.,  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  vessels,    to  labor  on  Col  Ward's  plantation.    At  the  age 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  were  discov-    of  21,  having  married  and  received  his  sm^ 
ered  to  be  a  convoy  of  English  merchantmen    patrimony,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Wilson  co. 
protected  by  a  sloop  of  war,  which  the  Wasp    In  1887  and  1889  he  represented  that  county  in 
engaged  at  lib.  80m.  A.  M.    The  action  com-    the  legislature.    In  1840  he  was  a  candidate  for 
men^  at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  which    presidential  elector  on  the  Harris(m  and  Tyler 
was  gradually  lessened  for  a  space  of  48  minutes,    ticket    In  1841  he  was  nominated  as  the  whig 
when  tiie  Wasp  boarded,  and  carried  her  antag-    candidate  ^r  governor  of  Tennessee  against  the 
onist.    The  fire  on  both  ddes  was  extremdy    late  James  K.rolk.    After  an  animate  contest, 
wen  maintained,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  that    in  which  the  entire  state  was  canvaraed  by  the 
of  the  Wasp  was  the  most  rapid  and  accurate,    two  candidates,  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  small 
The  captured  vessel  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  sloop    minority.    He  was  reelected  in  1848,  Mr.  Polk 
Frolic,  Caot  Whinyatea,  mounting  16  82  lb.  car-    being  again  his  competitor.    These  two  can- 
ronades,  41ongguns,  and  2 12  lb.  carronades  upon    vasses  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
her  topgaUant  rorecastle.    The  armament  of  the    country,  because  of  the  powers  of  oratory  dis- 
Wasp  was  16  82  lb.  carronades  and  2  long  12  lb.    played  by  the  opposing  candidates.    In  1845 
guns.    The  Wasp  had  188  men  upon  her  mus-    Gov.  Jones  declined  a  rejection,  and  at  the  ex- 
ter  roll ;  the  Frolic  probably  a  few  less,  though    piration  of  his  term  in  November  of  that  year 
this  is  not  certidnly  known.    The  two  vessels    he  retired  to  private  life.    In  1847  he  became  a 
were  very  nearly  equal,  and  no  action  of  the    candidate  for  congress  in  the  Murfreesborough 
war  of  1812  was  more  creditable  to  the  Ameri-    district,  but  withdrew  from  the  canvass  before 
can  navy  than  this.    The  Wasp  suffered  consid-    the  election.    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the 
erably  in  her  rigging  and  spars,  though  but  little    national  whig  conventioii,  where  he  zealously 
in  her  hull;  but  the  Frolic  was  a  mere  wreck    advocated  tlie  nomination  of  Henry  Clay ;  but 
when  she  surrendered.    Her  loss  was  never  ac-    Gen.  Taylor  bavins  received  the  nomination^ 
curately  known,  but  was  probably  not  less  tluui    Mr.  Jones  supported  him  cordially,  and  deliver- 
80  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  wounded    ed  several  popular  speeches  in  hb  behalf  in  dif- 
were  her  captain,  Ist  lieutenant,  and  master,    ferent  states.    In  1850  he  renM>ved  to  Memphis, 
the  two  last  mortally.    Capt.  Whinyates  stated    and  in  1851  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
in  his  <Mfficial  report,  that  not  20  of  his  crew    In  1854  he  was  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  the 
escaped  unhurt     Possession  was  immediately    Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  thenceforward  be- 
taken of  the  Frolic,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on    came  identified  with  the  democratic  party.    At 
board  her  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  James    the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  March  4, 
Biddle,  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  Wasp,  who  had    1857,  ne  again  retired  to  private  life, 
hardly  conmienced  clearing  the  wreck  when  a  -     JONES,  Johk,  a  Wehui  clergyman,  bom  in 
large  sail  was  seen  standing  toward  the  two    Caermarthenshire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10, 
vessels.    It  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Poic-    1827.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
jtiers  of  74  guns,  which  c«>tured  both  vessels    tarian  college  of  Hackney,  and  in  1792  was  ap- 
and  carried  Siem  to  Bermuda.    The  Americans    pointed  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
were  soon  put  on  parole,  and  returned  to  the    Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.    He  continued  in 
United  States,  Capt.  Jones  being  everywhere    this  situation  for  8  years,  and  then  removed  to 
received  with  distinguished  honors.    Congress    Plymouth  Dock,  where  he  became  minister  of 
v(^  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  silver  ones  to    a  Unitarian  church.    This  charge  he  exchanged 
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iA  1797  for  that  of  the  IJnItarian  oongregsUoo  ICeon.  FraokBn,  Daone,  and  Lee^  to  the  oom- 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Aboat  1800  he  re-  mand  of  the  Indien,  a  large  fHgate  then  bnild- 
movedtoLondoD,  and  resided  there  daring  the  ing  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Americans.  Bemg 
remainder  of  his  Ufe,  occnpied  chiefly  as  a  das-  disi4>pointed  in  this  expectation,  owing  to  the 
sical  teacher.  A  short  time  before  his  death  opposition  made  by  the  British  minister  at  the 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Hagne  to  the  equipment  of  the  frigate,  and  her 
the  university  <^  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  an-  subsequent  sale  to  France,  Jones  made  a  cruise 
thor  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  in  the  Banger  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
which  are :  **  Dlustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels'*  he  harassed  the  coasting  trade  verv  much,  and 
(London,  1808) ;  a  "  Greek  and  English  Lexi-  made  a  most  daring  and  successful  descent  upon 
eon^^  (IS2Z);  wtid  B^pmaloffia  Gr€eca{lS26)^  A  Whitehaven.  He  also  attempted  to  capture  the 
new  and  enloraed  edition  of  a  Greek  grammar  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  resided  upon  his  estate  near 
publbhed  bv  mm  in  1804.  Dr.  Jones  was  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  river  Dee.  Jones  thought 
among  the  nrst  who  introduced  into  England  that  the  possession  of  the  person  €i  this  noble^ 
the  practice  of  teaching  Greek  through  the  me-  man  might  bring  about  a  system  of  exchanges 
dium  of  English  rather  than  of  I^tin.  His  of  prisoners,  to  which  England  had  hitherto 
'^  Greek  and  English  Lexicon*'  was  long  in  use.  shown  a  reluctance.  This  design  failed,  owing 
JONES,  JoEor  Paul,  a  commodore  in  the  to  the  absence  of  the  earl  from  home,  but  the 
American  na^  during  the  war  of  the  revoln-  party  which  landed  to  capture  him  took  from 
Hon,  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Arbi^^d,  his  house  a  quantitv  of  silver  plate.  ^  When  this 
Scotland,  near  the  month  of  the  river  Nith,  plate  was  afterward  sold,  Jones  became  the  pur- 
July  6, 1747,  died  in  Paris,  July  18,  1792.  His  chaser,  and  restored  it  to  Lady  Selkirk.  During 
name  was  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  having  been  this  cruise  the  Ranger  captured  the  Drak^  a 
assumed  in  after  life  for  some  unknown  reason,  sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  force.  On  Hay 
At  the  t^ot  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer-  8, 1778,  the  Ranger  arrived  at  Brest,  with  the 
chant  of  Whitehaven,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Drake,  her  prize,  and  200  prisoners,  b^g  nearly 
American  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  to  Vir-  double  the  number  of  her  own  erew.  Jones 
ginia,  where  his  elder  brother  was  established  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  American  commis- 
as  a  planter.  He  was  afterward  enffaged  for  a  sioners,  and  received  distinguished  attentions 
short  time  in  the  slave  trade,  which  he  left  in  from  the  French  court,  which  was  on  the  point 
disgust,  and  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the  of  Joining  the  American  cause.  From  this  time 
West  Indies,  realizing  it  was  said,  a  fortune  by  until  Feb.  1779.  Jones  used  every  efibrt  to  ob- 
commercial  ^>eculations.  At  the  commence-  tain  another  and  better  command.  The  Ranger 
ment  of  the  American  revolutionary  struggle  was  dj^atched  by  the  commissioners  to  Amer- 
he  was  in  Virginia,  having  assumed  the  name  ica,  Jbnee  being  retained  by  them  in  France, 
of  Jones.  An  oflTer  of  his  services,  which  kfe  After  man/  months  of  disappointment,  and 
made  to  the  colonies,  was  accepted,  and  he  w4s  .  moilrfr^itless  correspondence,  he,  according  to 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Dec.  his^own/aocount,  was  struck  with  the  saying  of 
S2, 1775.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Alfred/*  Poor  Richard  in  an  old  number  of  Dr.  Frank- 
Capt  Dudley  SaUonstall,  a  ship  of  80  guns  and^liq^  ^  Pennsylvania  Almanac  :*'  ^*  If  you  would 
800  men,  purchased  from  the  m^chant  service.^  h^  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send."  He 
This  was  the  flag  ship  of  a  squadron  of  8  vessels,  immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  and  made  such 
fitted  out  on  the  Delaware,  and  commanded  by  strong  personal  appeals  to  the  minister,  M.  de 
Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  Jones  was  1st  Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  was  appointed  to 
lieutenant  of  her,  and,  it  is  said,  hoisted  on  this  the  command  of  the  ship  Duras,  an  old  In- 
occasion  the  first  American  fiag  ever  displayed,  diaman  converted  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  then 
The  device  it  bore  is  not  positively  known,  though  l^ing  at  L'Orien  t  In  compliment  to  Dr.  Frank- 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  pine  tree  with  a  hn,  Jones  upon  application  to  the  minister  was 
rattlesnflJse  coiled  at  its  root.  From  the  Alfred  permitted  to  change  the  name  of  this  ship  to 
he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  that  of  the  ^*  Bon  Homme  Richard."  After 
doop  Providence,  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  in  many  vexaticms  delays,  she  was  equipped  for 
which  vessel  he  made  16  prizes  during  a  cruise  service,  though  in  a  very  inefficient  manner, 
of  6  weeks  between  the  Bermudas  .and  the  gut  On  her  main  or  gun  deck  she  mounted  28  12- 
of  Ganso.  On  Aug.  8,  1776,  Jones  received  a  pounders,  ai)d  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
captain^s  commission,  and  on  Nov.  2  he  sfuled  castle  14  9  pounders,  making  an  armament  of 
from  Newport,  R.  L,  in  command  of  the  Alfred  42  guns  in  all.  But  Jones,  determined  to  make 
and  Providence,  upon  an  expedition  which  he  the  most  of  her,  caused  12  ports  to  be  cut  in 
had  suggested,  the  object  of  which  was  the  cap-  her  gun  room  below,  where  6  old  18-pounder8 
tnre  of  Sie  coal  fieet  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  were  mounted.  This  expedient  did  not  add  to 
fishery  at  Gape  Breton.  This  expedition  was  the  efficiency  of  the  ship,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
entirely  successful.  On  June  14,  1777,  Jones  aswill  be  seen,  produced  disastrous conseqnences. 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  On  Aug.  14, 1779,  Jones  sailed  from  L^Orient, 
a  new  ship  of  18  guns  built  for  the  navy  at  having  under  his  ct>mmand  a  squadron  of  5  ves- 
Portsmootn,  N.  H.  On  Nov.  1  he  sailed  for  sels,  one  of  which  was  the  Alliance,  Gapt.  Pierre 
France,  and  arrived  at  Nantes,  Dec.  2,  expecting  Landais,  a  new  and  fiist-sailing  frigate,  which 
to  be  appointed  by  the  American  commissioners,  had  arrived  some  months  before  from  America. 
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He  had  lutfdly  put  to  sea  befbre  a  motinmia  tlib  jtuMstore  a  most  tmeipeoted  e^ent  took 
temper  was  bat  too  manifest  among  many  of  plaoe.  The  Oonntess  of  Scarborough  had  snr- 
his  officers  and  men,  and  in  this  respect  the  con-  r^sdered  to  the  Pallas,  after  a  weU  contested 
doot  of  Oapt.  T^tfidais  was  very  conspicaons.  action  of  an  honr  and  a  haJjt  and  Captain  Ootti- 
Thia  officer  had  served  in  the  Frenon  navy,  nean  entreated  Capt.  T«annaifs  who  had  k^ 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  on  aoconnt  aloof  with  the  Alliance,  to  take  possession  of 
of  infirmity  of  temper.  By  tbe  middle  of  Sep-  his  prise,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  assistance 
teraber  86  vessds  had  been  captured  or  destroyed  of  Jones,  which  he  declined ;  and  the  Alliance 
by  this  squadron,  and  very  great  alarm  created  after  making  two  long  stretches  to  windward 
upon  the  E.  coast  of  England.  On  Sept.  23  the  kept  away,  and  coming  imon  the  larboiud  quar- 
lion  Homme  ^diard  wasoff  Flamboroo^  Head,  .ter  of  the  Richard  opened  a  fire  upon  her.  The 
having  in  company  the  AUiance,jOapt  Laodais,  evidence  of  tiiis  seems  ample.  At  9i  an  ez- 
Old  the  Pallas,  a  ship  mounting  82  light  gans.  plosion  took  place  on  hoard  the  Serapia,  cansed 
commanded  by  Capt.  Oottinean,  a  brave  and  good  b^  a  hand  grenade  from  tbe  Richard,  which 
officer.  Soon  after  noon  the  headmost  ships  of  killed  and  wounded  20  men.  About  10  o'dodc, 
a  fleet,  known  to  be  from  the  Baltic,  were  seen  owing  to  a  cry  which  had  been  raised  that  tiie 
standing  out  from  under  Flamborough  Head,  ship  was  sinking,  the  carpenter  of  the  Richard 
and  beating  down  toward  the  straits  of  Dover,  released  over  100  prisoners,  a  part  of  whom 
This  fleet  was  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  44^  succeeded  in  setting  on*board  the  Serapis;  and 
and  Countess  of  Scarborough,  20.  Signal  for  the  gunner,  alarmed  at  tbe  quantity  of  water 
general  chase  was  made  by  Jones,  and  the  Al-  in  the  ship  (for  she  had  received  many  shots 
nance,  being  the  fittest  of  the  squadron,  took  between  wind  and  water)  ran  aft  on  tfaie  poop, 
the  lettd;  but  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  the  crying  for  quarter,  but  was  sternly  silenc^  by 
ibroe  of  the  En^ish  vessels  of  Ti^ar  than  she  stood  Jones.  The  situation  of  the  Richard  now  seem- 
<^  from  them.  At  about  7i  o'clock  the  Richard  ed  hopeless.  She  was  almost  in  a  sinking  con- 
came  up  with  the  Serapis,  and  closed  with  her,  dition,  many  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  a  larse 
upon  her  weather  quarter,  to  about  half  pistol  number  of  her  prisoners  were  at  large,  ibo  M" 
tboL  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautifril,  the  Hance  was  deliberatelv  firing  into  her,  and  some 
water  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wind  light  at  S.  of  the  petty  officers  bad  set  up  the  cry  of  fire. 
W.,  the  ships  heading  to  the  northward.  It  was  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  thought  of  sur- 
frill  moon,  and  Flaml>orou|;h  Head,  less  than  a  rendering  had  even  entered  the  mina  of  Jones, 
league  distant,  and  tbe  piers  of  Scarborough  The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  -work  the 
were  covered  with  spectators  to  witness  the  pumps,  and  the  action  was  continued  with  8 
combat.  The  Serapis  now  hailed  the  Richard,  light  quarter  deck  guns,  under  his  person^ 
and  was  answered.  A  few  unimportant  ques-  superintendence.  Soon  after  10  o'clock  the  Se- 
taons  passed,  when  broadsides  were  exchanged,  ranis  struck,  and  the  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  Rich- 
a&d  two  of  the  old  18-ponnder3  mounted«4n  the  krd,  Mr.  Dale,  afterward  Commodore  Richard 
Richard's  gun  room  burst,  blowing  up  the  deck  Dale,  was  ordered  on  board  to  take  possession 
above  and  killing  or  wounding  a  large  portion  of  her.  The  lashings  were  now  cut,  and  as  the 
of  the  men  stationed  at  them.  This  part  <|Pthe  ships  separated,  the  main  mast  of  the  Serapis 
battery  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  ports  were  feU,  canyiog  with  it  the  mizzen  topmast.  Her 
doeed.  A  dose  and  heavy  cannonade  was  now  cable  was  then  cut,  and  Lieut.  Dale  made  such 
muntained  by  both  ships  for  about  an  honr,  sail  as  he  could  after  the  Richard.  Inthemom- 
when  they  fouled  each  other,  and  there  was  ing  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Richard  was 
lor  a  few  moments  a  cessation  of  the  firing,  dngular  and  dreadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
Capt.  Pearson  of  the  Serapis  again  hailed  the  plaices,  and  had  T  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Her 
Richard,  asking  if  she  had  struck  her  colors,  counters  and  quarters  on  the  lower  deck  were 
''I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  was  the  reply  driven  in,  the  whole  of  her  mfdn  battery  was 
of  Jones,  and  the  action  was  immediately  re-  dismounted,  and  she  was  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most 
newed.  After  considerable  manoBuvring  the  extramdinary  manner.  The  after  part  of  the 
chips  agmn  came  foul,  when  Jones  with  his  own  sliip,  in  line  with  the  ^ns  of  the  Serapis,  was 
hands  assisted  in  lashing  the  jib  stay  of  the  so  completely  beaten  in,  that  the  upper  deck 
Serapis  to  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  Richard.  As  was  only  sustained  by  a  few  frames,  which  had 
soon  as  Oapt  Pearson  perceived  this,  he  let  ffo  been  missed  by  shot.  It  being  deemed  impossi- 
an  anchor  in  the  hope  that  his  antagonist  would  ble  to  carry  her  into  port,  the  wounded  were 
drift  clear  of  him,  but  the  ships  were  now  well  removed,  and  she  soon  after  sank.  The  Serapis 
secm-ed  together  head  and  stem.  During  this  suffered  much  less.  She  was  a  new  ship,  in  ex- 
time  the  combat  was  raging  ftiriously.  The  cdlent  condition,  and  much  superior  in  force  to 
diips  beiuff  in  actual  contact,  fore  and  aft,  the  the  Richard,  mounting  50  guns,  though  rated  at 
guns  of  either  were  discharged  into  the  side  or  44.  On  her  lower  dieck  were  20  18-ponnder8, 
through  the  ports  of  her  antagonist  The  ef-  on  her  upper  deck  20  O-pounders,  and  on  her 
i^t  of  such  a  fire  was  terrible  to  both.  Oc-  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  10  O-pounders.  Her 
casionally  fighting  wiUi  pikes  and  pistols  took  crew  consisted  of  820  souls.  The  Richard,  on 
plaee  throu]^  ports,  and  the  American  seamen,  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated,  was  an  ol4 
flying  out  upon  the  yards  of  their  diip,  dropped  ship,  much  decayed,  her  effective  armament  con- 
hand  grenades  on  the  decks  of  the  Serapis.   At  nsdng  of  but  42  guns  of  light  caliber.    A  por- 
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tion  of  her  crew  was  absent  in  prizes,  leaving  hambra  a^ain  in  1887  to  complete  Ms  drawings^ 

the  number  actoaUr  engaged  but  227  souls,  and  and  snpermtendinff  with  great  care  the  printmg 

these  were  Irish,  Scotch,  Portngaese,  Norwe-  of  the  illnstrative  designs  m  colors.   In  1842  the 

gians,  Ac,  with  bnt  very  few  Americans.    No  work  was  published  in  an  unusuaUj  costly  style, 

authentic  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has  under  the  title  of  "  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 

ever  been  given,  but  the  engagement  was,  be-  andDetailsof  the  Alhambra,''&c.  (fol.,  London), 

yond  all  doubt,  the  most  obstinate  and  san-  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  tne  Arabic  in- 

guinary  one  which  ever   occurred   between  scriptions  and  a  historical  notice  of  the  Moorish 

single  ships.    Jones  carried  his  prizes  into  the  kings  of  Granada  by  Sefior  Pascual  de  Gayangos. 

TexeL    On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  re-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ^'Designs  for 

oeived  with  the  most  distinguished  honors.  Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements^'  (4to.,  Lon- 

A  sword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  king,  don).    The  Mohammedan,  and  more  particular- 

who   also  re<^uested  permission  of  congress  ly  the  Moorish  style  of  ornamentation,  has  been 

to  decorate  hmi  with  the  military  order  of  strongly  advocated  by  him,  and  his  labors  have 

merit.    In  1781  he  sailed  for  the  United  States^  greatly  developed  the  science  of  diromatics  as 

arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  where  he  applied  to  the  internal  and  external  decoration 

was  exceedingly  weU  received.    Oon^^ress  voted  of  buildings.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  super- 

him  a  gold  medal,  and  G^n.  Washmgton  ad-  intendent  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the 

dressed  him  a  highly  compliment^  letter.   He  crystal  palace  exhibition  in  Hyde  park,  London, 

was  afterward  employed  to  superintend  the  con-  and  his  plans  for  decorating  the  structure  were 

struction  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  the  America,  carried  out  in  a  modified  fonn.    In  1852  he 

at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  have  became  director  of  decorations  to  the  crystal 

commanded;  but  the  ship  was  presented  by  palace  company,  and,  upon  the  erection  of  their 

oongress  to  France.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  as  building  at  Sydenham,  superintended  the  con- 

an  agent  for  prize  money,  and  while  there  was  struction   and   adornment  of  the   Egyptian, 

invited  into  the  Russian  service  with  the  rank  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhambra  courts,  and  the 

of  rear  admiral,  but  was  disappointed  at  not  decorative  painting  of  the  general  &bric.    His 

receiving  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  Greek  court 

sea.    He  quarrelled  with  the  admiral,  the  prince  having  excited  comment,  he  published  "An 

of  Nassau,  and  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  ene-  Apology  for  the  Ooloring  of  the  Greek  Oourt," 

mies  fell  into  disfkvor  at  court,  and  was  finally  in  which  betook  the  ground  that  ancient  sculp* 

permitted  by  the  empress  Oatharine  to  retire  ture  was  usually  painted,  and  that  the  exterior 

from  the  service,  wUh  a  pension  which  was  of  marble  buildings  was  frequently  so  embel- 

never  paid.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  lished.    In  illustration  of  his  views  he  pamted 

where  he  died  in  pover^  and  neglect.  a  portion  of  the  casts  of  the  IHgin  marbles  at 

JONES,  NoBLB  WDiBEBLT^  an  American  phy-  Sydenham  in  parti-colors,  the  hair  being  gilt, 

sioian  and  revolutionary  patnot,  bom  in  Georgia  Bis  Alhambra  court  is  the  finest  specimen  of 

in  1725,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1806.  colored  decoration  yet  produced  in  England. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  He  has  written  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Alhambra 

state,  held  a  military  commission  at  an  early  Oourt,''  explaining  the  principles  of  its  oma- 

age,  and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1761.  mentation.     His  remaining  publications  are : 

He  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists  in  "  Views  on  the  Nile  from  Odro  to  the  Second 

Georgia  in  1774,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  in  Oataract'^  (fol.,  1843) ;  ^^  An  Attempt  to  define 

1775,  lost  one  of  his  sons  at  the  capture  of  Sa-  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the  Em- 

vannah  by  the  British  in  1778.  was  himself  ployment  of  Oolor  in  the  Decorative  Arts,  a 

made  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  Lecture"  (1852) ;  and  ^*  The  Granmiar  of  Or* 

was  exchanged  in  1781,  and  was  immediately  nament"  (fol.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  elegant 

chosen  again  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  began  works  of  the  age,  containing  100  plates  ifius- 

to  practise  his  profession  in  Philadelphia.    He  trating  various  styles  of  ornament,  printed  in 

haa  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  Charleston  colors.    He  has  also  lectured  frequency  on  his 

from  1782  to  1788,  after  which  he  lived  in  Sa-  favorite  subject,  and   has  translated   Serous 

vannah.    He  was  president  of  the  convention  d^Agincourt's  ^^  History  of  Art  by  its  Monu- 

by  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  ments,"  &c.  TfoL,  1847).     He  has  frequently 

amended  in  1795.  been  employea  in  ornamental  chromatic  designs 

JONES,  OwsN,  an   English   architect  and  for  the  title  pages  of  illustrated  books, 

decorator,  bom  in  Wales  about  1809.    After  JONES,  Thomas  Rtmeb,  an  English  writer 

serving  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Lewis  Vallia-  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  bom 

my,  he  spent  several  years  in  travelling  through  about  1810.    He  became  a  member  of  the  col- 

southem  Europe,  Turkey,  and  Eg^t.    During  lege  of  surgeons  of  England  in  1888,  but  on 

a  visit  to  Granada  in  1884,  in  coiyunction  with  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  hearing  has 

M.  Jules  Groury,  he  made  careM  drawings  of  never  practised  his  profession.    Devoting  him- 

the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  and  of  other  Moor-  self  to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  he 

ish  remains,  with  a  view  of  preparing  an  illus-  published  severed  contributions  to  that  brandi 
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hg^  London.  His  first  work, "  A  General  Ont-  dassietl  stndiesi  but  making  some  progress  in 
line  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  (8yo.,  1841X  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  applying  himself  to 
written  to  supply  a  want  in  English  scientific  French  and  Italian  during  his  vacations.  The 
Hteratnre,  established  his  reputation  as  a  com-  head  master  affirmed  that  he  was  *^  a  boj  of  so 
parative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  is  still  active  a  mind,  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  friendless  on  Salisbury  plain,  he  would  uever- 
in  any  language.  About  this  time  he  was  ap-  theless  find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches."  In 
pointed  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  m  1764  he  was  entered  at  University  college.  Ox* 
the  royid  institution,  and  subsequently  he  be-  ford,  his  mother  accompanying  him  thither,  and 
came  examiner  in  comparative  anatomy  and  prosecuted  with  the  gnMitest  diligence  his  stud- 
physiology  in  the  London  university.  In  1844  les  in  the  oriental  and  modem  European  lan- 
and  1852  were  published  the  first  two  volumes  gnages,  preserving  his  health  bv  athletic  exer- 
of  his  Fullerian  lectures,  under  the  title  of  cises,  in  which  also  he  excellea.  In  1765  he 
"Lectureson  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  was  invited  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Earl 
the  work  being  still  incomplete.     His  latest    Spencer,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  7  years 

Sublication  is  "The  Aquarian  Naturalist"  (Lon-  of  age,  which  office  he  held  for  5  years,  during 
on,  1858).  He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  which  he  twice  visited  the  continent,  always 
the  ^*-  Gyclopffidia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  was  elected  during 
and  has  an  extended  reputation  in  England  as  this  period  to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  Meantime 
a  lecturer  on  natural  history.  his  fkme  for  oriental  scholarship  had  begun  to 

JONES,  William,  an  English  divine,  born  extend,  and  in  1768  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark 
in  Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  in  1726,  died  in  requested  him  to  translate  into  French  a  Persian 
Nayland  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  was  published  (Lon- 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford,  don,  1770)  in  connection  with  a  dissertation, 
and  became  successively  vicar  of  Sethersden  also  in  French,  on  oriental  poetry,  containing 
(1764),  rector  of  Pluckley,  perpetual  curate  of  translations  of  several  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  In 
Nayland  (1776^,  and  rector  of  Paston  and  of  the  following  year  appeared  his  Persian  gram- 
Hollingboum,  tne  last  8  of  which  appointments  mar  (7th  ed.  1809 ;  last  ed.  1828),  which,  as  en- 
he  held  at  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a  larged  by  subsequent  editors,  long  remained  the 
scholar  and  theologian,  and  proficient  in  music,  standard  text  book  on  the  subject.  In  1770  he 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Home,  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  and  b^^  to 
and  associated  with  him  in  maintaining  the  contemplate  "  the  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of 
theological  and  philosophical  opinions  of  John  England,"  but  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
Hntehinson.  His  principal  works  are :  '*  The  defend  his  university  against  the  aspersions  of 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Proved "  the  French  orientalist  Anquetil  du  Perron.  His 
(1756),  by  which  and  by  several  other  treatises  pamphlet  (1771)  was  anonymous,  in  i^omatio 
on  the  same  subject  he  is  best  known;  ^*Leo-  and  effective  French,  and  was  universally  admit- 
tures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Holy  ted  to  surpass  the  attack  both  in  wit  and  leam- 
Scriptures"  ri786 ;  6th  ed.,  1821  ;  new  ed.,  ing.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a  small 
1849),  which  nave  been  highly  esteemed,  though  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
distinguished  for  imaginative  and  allegoriod  Asiatic  languages,  which  was  followed  by  the 
interpretations;  ^^The  Scholar  Armed  against  more  inoportant  Foe$eo$  Anattca  Commenta- 
the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  a  compilation  (2  vols.,  riorum  Libri  Sex  (1774;  republished  by  Eich- 
1792);  and  a  "Life  of  Bishop  Home"  (1795).  horn,  Leipsic,  1776),  in  which  with  eaual  skill 
He  wrote  many  other  religious  works,  and  sev-  and  erudition  he  aimed  to  familiarize  the  Euro*' 
eral  treatises  on  music,  composed  anthems  and  pean  mind  with  oriental  modes  of  thought  and 
other  musical  pieces  which  were  much  admired,  expression.  Galled  to  the  bar  in  1774,  he  left  at 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  "  British  Critic."  Oxford  all  his  oriental  books  and  manuscripts, 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biogra-  and  applied  himself  exclusively  and  with  a  pa- 
phy  by  William  Stevens,  was  published  in  1801  triotio  enthusiam  to  legal  studies.  *^  Had  I  lived 
(12  vols. ;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1810).  Two  posthu-  at  Rome  or  Athens,"  he  wrote,  *^I  should  have 
moos  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Henry  preferred  the  labors,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their 
Walker,  appeared  in  1880.  orators  and  illustrious  citizens,  connected  as  they 

JONE&  Sir  Wiluam,  an  English  orientalist,  were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1746,  died  in  Gal-  groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the  phi- 
cutta,  April  27, 1794.  His  father,  an  eminent  losophers.  Here  I  adopt  £e  same  resolution, 
mathematician,  died  when  he  was  but  8  years  The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  in- 
old,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  ferior  to  that  of  Home  or  Athens."  With  such 
his  mother,  who  was  noted  for  her  erudition  and  views,  he  was  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parliament^ 
virtues.  She  withdrew  herself  much  from  so-  and  in  1780  stood  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
dety,  that  she  might  live  only  for  her  son,  and  but  his  liberal  politics,  and  his  condemnation  of 
her  constant  aim  was  to  excite  his  curiosity,  to  the  American  war  and  of  the  slave  trade,  de- 
interest  him  in  books,  and  to  produce  habits  of  prived  him  of  all  chance  of  success,  and  he  with- 
study.  When  7  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  drew  f^om  the  contest.  His  political  opinions 
grammar  school  at  Harrow,  where  he  remained  were  declared  in  several  essays,  as  his  ^*  Inquiry 
10  years,  not  only  surpassing  his  associates  in    into  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  BiotSy^' 

VOL. 
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"  nun  of  a  National  Defence,**  and  "  Prindplef  §«▼«  >»«»»  ^  If  ^i  to  MM^hhir  slumber  MTen, 

of  Government;'*  and  he  prodnced  in  1781a  Ten  to  the  world  •liot.ttd^nloli-yii. 

more  elaborate  work  on  the  ^  Law  of  Bailment^,*'  Hb  translations,  especially  that  of  SaJcontala. 
which  alone,  according  to  Judge  Story,  would  are  as  remarkable  for  el^anoe  as  precision ;  all 
have  given  him  "a name  unrividled  in  the  com-  his  writings  demonstrate  purity  of  moral  ifeel- 
mon  law  for  philosophical  accuracy,  elegant  ing,  and  he  was  personally  esteemed  a  model  of 
learning,  and  fini^ed  analysis.'*  He  resumed  amiability  and  integrity.  The  pundits  of  Ben- 
his  oriental  studies  to  produce  a  translation  gal  wept  for  his  loss,  and  marvelled  at  the  pro- 
of the  "  MoallakaL  or  Seven  Arabian  Poems  gress  he  had  made  in  the  sciences  which  they 
which  were  suspended  in  the  Temple  at  Mecca"  professed.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
(1788).  In  1783  he  was  married,  knighted,  published  in  6  vols,  in  1799;  a  life  by  Lord 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  Teignmouth  was  added  in  1804 ;  and  the  whole 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi-  was  reprinted  in  1807,  in  18  vols, 
cature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal.  In  his  new  JONES,  Wiluam  Alfb£d,  an  American  es- 
home  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  the  11  remain-  '  sayist,  bom  in  New  York,  June  26, 1817.  He 
ing  years  of  his  life  to  researches  in  oriental  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1836,  and 
literature.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  collect  has  for  several  years  been  librarian  of  that  in- 
several  persons  of  similar  scholarship  and  tastes,  stitution.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
and  to  form  them  into  a  society  "for  inquiring  of  literary  criticisms  to  periodicals,  chiefly  to 
into  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sci-  the  '^Church  Record,"  "A returns,"  the  "Whig 
ences,  and  literature  of  Asia."  Of  this  body  he  Review,"  and  the  "Democratic  Review."  Sev- 
was  the  first  president;  its  first  volume  of  me-  eral  revised  collections  of  his  essays  have  been 
moirs  appeared  in  1788 ;  and  to  its  "  Asiatic  made :  the  "  Analyst,  a  Collection  of  Miscel* 
Researches"  European  scholars  have  been  large-  laneous  papers"  (New  Y(»*k,  1840) ;  "  Literary 
ly  indebted.  He  contributed  to  the  first  4  vol-  Studies"  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  *^ Essays  upon  Authors 
nmes  numerous  treatises  of  great  importance,  and  Books"  (1849) ;  and  "  Characters  and  Crit- 
His  next  ol^ect  was  to  acquire  a  thorouffh  icisms"  (2  vols.,  1857).  He  published  in  1849 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  in  order  to  make  am-  a  memorial  of  his  father,  David  S.  Jones,  with 
gest  of  Hmdoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  similar  to  notices  of  the  Jones  family  of  Queens  co. 
the  codification  of  Greek  and  Roman  law  effect-  JONSON,  Benjamin,  commonly  called  Ben, 
ed  by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live  to  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  Westminster  in 
complete,  and  it  was  afterward  finished  under  1578  or  1574,  died  Aug.  6, 1637.  He  was  the 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  but  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  during  his 
ordinances  of  Manu,  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  childhood  his  mother  was  married  a  2d  time. 
Jurisprudence,  were  translated  by  him  and  pub-  according  to  tradition,  to  a  master  bricklayer 
lishea  in  1794.  He  also  ttaxifHaJM  Sahontala,  named  Fowler.  Ben  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
or  "The  Fatal  Ring,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Kali-  ster  school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden,  and 
dasa ;  the  BitopcSesa,  the  original  of  the  fa-  subsequently  followed  the  calling  of  his  step- 
mous  fables  of  fiidpay ;  the  tales  and  fables  of  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  part  of 
Nizami ;  and  portions  of  the  Raraayana  and  the  Lincoln^s  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not  al- 
Yedas.  These  were  but  his  minor  labors,  per-  together  to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  the  array,  and 
formed  in  the  intervals  of  official  duties,  which  served  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  Re- 
he  discharged  with  an  exactitude  and  consci-  turning  to  England,  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
entions  integrity  long  remembered  at  Calcutta  himself  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge ;  but 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  He  had  decided  this  statement^  as  well  as  others  respecting  his 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  was  surprised  by  early  career,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  At 
dealJi.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  en-  about  the  age  of  20  he  went  upon  the  stage, 
joyed  a  reputation  for  scholarship  unsurpassed  meeting,  however,  with  but  indifferent  success 
by  that  of  any  living  man.  As  a  linguist  he  had  as  an  actor,  and  at  the  same  time  began  either  by 
no  superior  but  Mezzofanti ;  he  was  familiar  himself  or  conjointly  with  brother  dramatists 
with  27  languages,  many  of  which  he  had  crit-  to  write  plays,  beside  being  employed  to  alter, 
ically  mastered,  and  also  the  literature  which  adapt,  or  retouch  the  works  of  others.  His  ad- 
they  contuned.  No  predecessor  had  equalled  ditions  to  Kyd^s  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  made  in 
his  attainments  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per-  1601-%  are  called  by  Lamb**  the  very  salt  of  the 
sian.  "  He  seems  to  have  acted,"  says  Lord  old  play."  In  1596  appeared  his  "  Comedy  of 
Teignmouth,  "on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  Humors,"  which  was  recast  and  brought  out  in 
had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  the  Globe  theatre  in  1598  under  the  title  of 
he  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or  to  neglect  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Shakespeare,  who 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  accomiuish-  is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  composition  of  the 
ments  or  his  knowledge.  When  in  India  his  play,  bein^^  one  of  the  performers.  This  work, 
studies  began  with  the  dawn,  and,  in  seasons  of  the  first  English  comeidy,  deserving  the  name, 
intermission  from  professional  duties,  continued  in  which  the  story  was  taken  from  the  domestic 
throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced  and  life  of  the  people,  and  their  prevailing  manners 
confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  med-  were  delineated,  is  called  by  Hallam  "  an  extra- 
itation  discovered."  His  motto,  altered  from  ordinary  monument  of  early  genius."  About 
'that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  was :  the  same  time  he  was  imprisoned  for  killing 
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Gabriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  in  a  duel,  and  dnring  laureate  with  a  pension  of  100  marks,  and  abont 
his  confinement  was  converted  to  the  Koman  the  same  time  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  to 
Catholic  faith,  although  he  subsequently  be-  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
came  again  a  Protestant      '*  Every  Man  in  Brummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  has  preserv- 
his  Humor"  was  succeeded  in  1599  by  "Every  ed  some  curious  notes  of  his  conversation.  The 
Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  a  less  able  perform-  character  which  the  Scottish  poet  has  drawn 
ance,  in  which  the  "  euphuism"  so  fashion-  of  his  guest  is  that  of  a  man  arrogant  and  con- 
able  at  that  time  is  ridiculed ;    "  Cynthia^s  ceited,  priding  himself  upon  his  acquirements 
Revels" (1600);  the  "Poetaster"  (1602),  which  and  studiously  depreciating  those  of  others, 
involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Becker.  These  qualities  brought  him  frequently  into  col- 
who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satyromastiz ;"  lision  with  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  title 
and  "Sejanus,"  a  tragedy  (1608).  in  which  pages  and  in  the  prefaces  of  his  unsuccessfol 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  nis  farewell  aramas  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing  in  no 
of  the  stage  as  an  actor.    Shortly  after  the  measured  terms  authors,  actors,  and  the  public, 
accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  conj  auction  whom  he  not  unfrequently  likened  to  beasts  or 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote  the  comedy  fools.    His  fortunes  had  been  for  some  time  on 
of  "Eastward  Hoe,"  containing  some  reflec-  the  wane,  when  in  1628  he  was  attacked  by 
tions  on  the  Scottish  nation,  in  consequence  of  palsy,  and  compelled  also  by  noverty  to  write 
which  the  8  dramatists  were  imprisoned  and  lor  the  stage.    His  "  New  Inn"  was  unsucoess- 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses,  ful,  but  Charles  I.,  hearing  of  his  necessities. 
After  a  short  confinement  they  were  pardon-  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his 
ed,  and  Jonson  commemorated  his  release  by  salary  to  that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary 
an  entertmnment  at  which  his  mother  was  annually,  a  perquisite  which  has  pertained  to 
present,  and  declared  her  intention  to  have  the  office  of  the  poet  laureate  to  the  present 
poisoned  herself  and  her  son  if  the  threatened  time.    Notwithstanding  this  assistance,  his  im- 
mdignity  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.    He  provident  habits  kept  him  always  in  difficul- 
made  his  peace  with  James,  and  until  the  death  ties,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  saf- 
of  the  latter  was  employed  by  him  in  writing  fered  from  poverty,  or  rather  from  an  inability 
masques  and  other  court  entertainments,  fur-  to  indulge  m  the  pleasures  of  his  earlier  years, 
nishmg  at  least  one  annually  on  Twelfth  niffht.  which  was  with  him  equivalent  to  it.    He 
Between  1605  and  1611  appeared  his  combes  wrote  2  or  8  more  dramas,  which  Bryden  calls 
of  "  Volpone,"  "  Epiccene,  or  the  Silent  Wo-  his  "  dotages,"  and  left  the  "  Sad  Shepherd," 
man,"  and  the  "Alchemist,"  and  the  tragedy  of  a  fragment  of  great  beauty,  though  rather  poet- 
"Catiline."    In  1618  he  visited  the  continent  ical  than  dramatic.    It  was  his  last  song,  and 
as  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ra-  ^  his  laarel  remained  yerduit  amid  the  snow 
leigh,  a  position  for  which  he  was  little  fitted  of  his  honored  head."    Jonson^s  pride  of  leam- 
and  to  which  he  did  no  credit.    He  was  now  ing,  which  obtrudes  itself  into  some  of  his 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  a  favorite  at  best  works,  has  interfered  not  a  little  with 
court  and  a  man  of  great  authority  among  his  their  popularity  as  literary  performances.    His 
contemporaries  and  associates,  as  well  from  his  "learned  sock,"  however,  was  not  always  pal- 
reputation  for  learning  as'  for  his  native  humor  atable  in  his  own  time,  and  his  plays  were  sel- 
and  wit.    Among  his  favorite  haunts  at  this  dom  successful  until  the  pedantic  passages  had 
time  was  the  Mermaid  club  at  the  Mermaid  been  omitted.    Whenever  he  forgets  his  leam- 
tavem  in  Bread  street,  Cheapside,  founded  by  log,  as  in  the  smaller  lyrics  scattered  through 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  hb  masques  and  in  some  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
tory,  and  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  he  displays  a  trne  and  elegant  taste,  and  a  deli- 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  Elizabethan  dram-  cacy  of  fancy  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
atists,  ana  of  Raleigh,  Camden,  Selden,  Bonne,  temporaries,  unless  by  Shakespeare.    In  the 
and  others.    The  "  wit  combats"  at  the  Mer-  opinion  of  some  of  his  critics  liis  genius  was 
maid  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  have  more  poetic  than  dramatic.    His  delineations 
been  alluded  to  by  Fuller,  in  the  well  known  of  character  are  striking,  original,  and  artistic, 
passage  in  which  he  compares  the  former  to  a  rather  than  natural.     Fnller  has  summed  up 
Spanish  galleon  and  the  latter  to  an  English  his  points  as  follows :  "  His  parts  were  not  so 
man-of-war.     Unfortunately  for  literary  his-  ready  to  run  of  themselves  as  able  to  answer 
tory,  no  Boswell  has  chronicled  these  meet-  the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
ings.     The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the  that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  ont  by  his 
Devil  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  was  founded  by  own  industry.    He  would  sit  silent  in  learned 
Ben  Jonson  himself  at  a  later  date.    The  laws  company  and  suck  in  (beside  wine)  their  several 
of  the  club,  written  by  the  founder  in  Latin,  humors  into  his  observation.    What  was  ore  in 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  fire-  others  he  was  able  to  refine  to  himself."    His 
place ;  and  here  he  presided  over  a  knot  of  young  comedies  are  esteemed  his  best  performances,  al- 
admirers,  who  were  said  to  be  "  sealed  of  the  though  only  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  and  tiie 
tribe  of  Ben,"  with  a  literary  ascendency  equal-  "Alchemist"  in  a  very  abridged  form  are  now 
hng  that  of  Bryden  in  later  times  at  Wills^s  cof-  performed.    His  tragedies,  founded  on  classic 
fee  bouse,  or  of  Br.  Johnson  at  ^e  literary  dub.  history,  and  burdened  with  long  extracts  from 
In  1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poet  Ballast,  Tadtos^  and  other  Latin  authors,  are 
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correct  in  form,  but  lack  vivacity.     He  pnb-  by  the  Arabian  population  of  Palestine  J^^ 

liehed  in  1616  a  folio  edition  of  most  of  his  Sheria  or  Sheriat-eUEebir^ihe  on] jlaTg^nyer 

works  produced  previous  to  that  date,  care-  in  Palestine,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 

folly  revised  and  corrected.    Various  collective  only  stream  in  that  country  which  is  perennial, 

editions  subsequently  appeared,  the  first  good  Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt. 

one  being  that  of  Gifford  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1816),  Libanus  and  on  Mt.  Hermon.    Josephns  names 

accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explana-  two,  the  one  at  Paneion  (now  Banyas),  and  the 

tory,  and  a  biographical  memoir,  written  with  other  at  Dan  or  Daphne  (Tell-el-Kidi\  and 

ability,  but  in  too  partisan  a  spirit   Moxon's  re-  forming  together  the  "  Little  Jordan."    The 

print,  the  latest,  prefaced,  by  Gifford^s  memoii^  union  of  the  two  streams  takes  place  about  4 

(royal  8vo.,  1858),  contains  17  plays,  15  of  miles  from  Tell-el-Kadi.    A  third  source  of  the 

which  were  performed  on  the  stage ;  over  80  Jordan,  larger  and  longer  than  the  two  others, 

masques  and  interludes ;  epigrams,  translations  which  under  the  name  of  Nahr  Has  ban!  comes 

from  Horace,  an  English  grammar,  and  a  va-  from  Hasbeiah,  and,  after  having  received  sev- 

riety  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.    He  eral  small  streams,  flows  with  the  two  other 

was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy  sources  into  Lake  Merom  (now  Huleh),  is  not 

inscription  upon  his  tomb :  *'  O  rare  Ben  Jon-  mentioned  by  Josephns.    On  quitting  the  lake, 

son,"  was  added  at  the  expense  of  an  eccentric  the  river  is  sluggish  and  turbid,  but  is  soon 

Oxfordshire  squire,  called  Jack  Young,  who,  purified  by  passing  over  a  rocky  bed  where  its 

observing  the  tomb  to  be  destitute  of  an  epi-  mud  is  deposited.    About  2  m.  below  the  lake 

taph,  gave  a  mason  18  pence  to  carve  the  words  is  a  bridge  called  Jacobus  bridge^  where  Jacob 

upon  It.    Recent  researches  in  the  state  paper  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have 

office  are  said  to  have  developed  facts  in  the  life  crossed.    It  was  built  after  the  crusades,  prob- 

of  Jonson,  presenting  his  character  in  a  less  fa-  ably  in  connection  with  the   caravan  route 

vorable  light  than  it  has  usually  been  regarded,  from  Egypt  to  Damascus.    The  breadth  of  the 

and  rendering  it  probable  that  a  new  biography  river  at  this  place  has  been  variously  estimated 

of  him  will  have  to  be  written.  from  64  to  80  feet.    About  18  m.  below  it  enters 

JONSSON",  FiNNTTB,  an  Icelandic  historian,  the  lake  of  Tiberias  or  G^nnesareth,  which  ac- 

born  in  Hitardal,  Jan.  16, 1704,  died  July  28,  cording  toLynch's  survey  is  652  feet  above  the 

1789.    In  1725  he  entered  the  university  of  sea.    Issuing  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake, 

Copenhagen,  and  in  1728  was  present  at  the  the  river  enters  a  broad  valley,  or  ^Aor,  by 

fire  which  destroyed  the  great  collection  of  which  name  the  natives  designate  a  depressed 

Icelandic  MSS.  formed  by  his  patron  Ami  Mag-  tract  or  plain  between  the  mountains.     The 

nusson.    In  his  endeavors  to  save  these  M^.  Bible  calls  it  "  the  plain."     Its  width  varies 

he  neglected  his  own  effects  and  library,  which  from  6  to  10  m.    The  river  at  first  winds  very 

were  burned.    On  returning  to  Iceland  he  ob-  much,  and  fiows  first  near  the  W.  hills,  then 

tained  a  benefice,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  turns  to  the  E.,  and  continues  to  the  district 

to  the  bishopric  of  Skalholt.    His  inclinations  called  Kum-el-Hemar,  then  again  returning  to- 

were  oppose^!  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  hb  ward  the  W.  side.  Lower  down  it  rather  follows 

motive  for  embracing  it  was  that  he  might  the  middle  of  the  great  valley.    Its  course  is  so 

have  the  means  of  educating  a  large  family  of  tortuous  that  within  a  space  of  only  60  m.  long 

children  left  by  his  uncle.    He  wrote  many  and  4  or  5  m.  broad  it  traverses  at  least  200  m. 

works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of  and  plnngesover  27  formidable  rapids.  It  enters 

which  is  the  Sistoria  Beclesiastica  Islandia^  the  Dead  sea  at  its  N.  extremity,  after  a  total 

published  under  the  care  of  his  sou  Hannes  direct  course  of  120  m.    Its  mouth  is  180  yards 

Finsson  at  Copenhagen  (4  vols.  4to.,  1772-^9).  wide  and  8  feet  deep.   Its  principal  affluents  are 

The  latter,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  bish-  the  Zurka  and  Sheriat-el-Mandbur,  or  Jarmuk. 

opric,  made  important  additions  to  this  work.  Its  breadth  and  depth  greatly  vary,  which  oir- 

edited  several  sagas,  and  was  the  founder  of  cumstance  explains  the  great  discrepancies  ia 

the  Icelandic  agricultural  society.  the  reports  of  travellers.    The  sources  and  the 

JOPPA.    See  Jaffa.  course  of  the  Jordan  were  explored  in  1847  by 

JORDAENS,  Jacob,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  the  English  Lieut.  Molyneaux,  and  in  1848  by  an 
in  Antwerp  in  1594,  died  there  in  1678.  He  American  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch  (see 
studied  in  the  school  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  "  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Expedition  to  the  River 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Rubens,  whom  he  Jordan,"  New  York,  1849).  As  Christ  was  bap- 
imitated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  a  tized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  Christians  have 
large  scale  of  many  of  his  small  sketches.  He  often  regarded  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  re- 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  Bacchanalian  ceive  baptism  in  its  waters,  and  water  is  even 
subjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot.  Of  these,  the  now  occasionally  procured  ftt>m  the  Jordan  for 
pictures  of  the  "  Satyr  and  the  Man  blowing  the  baptism  of  princes. 

tot  and  cold,"  and  "  Pan  and  Syrinx,"  are  weU  JORDAN,  Camille,  a  French  political  orator, 

known  specimens.  He  was  an  industrious  paint-  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  11,  1771,  died  in  Paris, 

er,  designing  and  exeoutinc  with  great  facilty,  May  19,  1821.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Oratori- 

and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  finished  an  ans  in  his  native  city,  and  his  liberal  opinions 

immense  number  of  works.  were  tempered  by  strong  religious  sentiment. 

JORDAN  (Hebrew  Hayyardm^  now  called  When  Bcarcely  20  years  old  he  wrote  a  pam- 
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^hlet  against  the  otvll  oonstitatioii  which  the  makers  named  JQrgenseiiy  bat  Anglioised  the 
natioDal  assembly  wished  to  impose  upon  the  Dame  by  writing  it  Jorgensom  Snowing  no 
French  clergy.  A  decided  opponent  of  the  revo-  disposition  to  engage  in  the  family  occupation, 
luttonary  government,  he  distingaished  himself  he  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to  the 
in  the  insurrection  at  Lyons,  and  left  France  on  master  of  an  English  collier,  and  subsequentiy, 
the  M  of  that  city,  Oct.  9,  1798.  Returning  it  is  said,  served  in  the  British  navy  as  a  mid- 
to  his  native  oountiy  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  shipman.  Having  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in 
he  was  elected  in  1796  to  the  council  of  600,  1807  he  sailed  thence  in  commana  of  a  priva- 
advocated  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  teer,  and  was  captured  and  taken  to  England, 
a  report,  and,  having  opposed  the  directorial  where  he  was  put  upon  his  parole.  The  un- 
government,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  a  ref-  protected  condition  of  the  remote  Danish  colo- 
nge  abroad  after  the  18th  Fruotidor.  Recalled  nies  at  that  time  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  an 
in  1800,  he  energetically  opposed  the  designs  of  expedition  against  Iceland,  and  he  succeeded  in 
Bonapart€L  and  denounced  the  frauds  in  the  inaucing  a  London  merchant  named  Phelps  to 
election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vrai  freight  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
$ens  du  vote  national  p&ur  le  eanmlat  d  tie.  trade  with  the  inhabitants.  Jorgenson  arrived 
From  that  period  till  the  return  of  the  Bour-  at  Reikiavik  in  Jan.  1809 ;  but  finding  that  ob- 
bons  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  litera-  stacles  to  commerce  were  raised  by  the  govern- 
tnre.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  or.  Count  Trainpe,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
of  depnUes.  A  strong  adherent  of  monarchy,  in  company  with  Mr.  Phelps  made  his  reap- 
be  nevertheless  supported  the  most  liberal  pearance  in  Reikiavik  in  the  succeeding  June, 
measnrea,  and  signauzed  himself  as  a  member  A  convention  had  meanwhile  been  condnded 
of  the  opposition  after  the  death  of  the  duke  de  between  Trampe  and  the  commander  of  a  Brit- 
Berry.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  doctri*  ish  vessel  of  war,  providing  for  trade  between 
naire  school  of  politics.  the  Icelanders  and  British  subjects ;  but  not- 

JORDAKfDoBOTHT,  or  Dora,  an  Irish  actress,  withstanding  the  solicitations  of  Phelps  and 
bom  near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1762,  died  at  Jorgenson,  the  governor  refused  to  promulgate 
6t.  Cloud,  July  8, 1816.  She  was  the  daughter  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  former  land- 
of  a  Capt.  Bland,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who,  hav-  ed,  June  25,  with  a  party  of  12  sailors,  arrested 
ing  married  her  mother  under  age,  procured  the  Count  Trampe  and  took  him  on  board  their  ves- 
invalidation  of  the  union.  At  16  sne  made  her  sel,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  Jorgenson  issued 
d6but  in  Dublin^  under  the  name  of  Miss  Francis,  a  proclamation  that  Icehuid  was  free  and  inde- 
as  Phebe  in  *^  As  You  Like  It.^'  She  soon,  pendent  of  Denmark.  Another  proclamataon. 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which  she  dated  Julv  11,  announced  that  Jorgenson  had 
was  afterward  known,  was  engaged  at  the  York  assumed  the  position  of  protector  of  the  conn- 
theatre,  where  she  remained  for  8  years.  She  try,  with  supreme  power,  until  the  formation 
then  went  to  London,  and  made  her  first  ap-  of  a  regular  constitution.  No  opposition  was 
pearanoe  there,  Oct.  18, 1785,  soon  becoming  im-  offered  to  these  proceedings,  although  the  in- 
mensely  popular  in  comedy  and  musical  farce,  habitants  of  the  island  numbered  upwajrd  of 
By  her  talents  and  remarkable  beauty  she  at-  50,000,  and  the  army  of  Jorgeneen  did  not  ex- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ceed  8  men,  the  Icelanders  evidently  feeling  no 
afterward  William  lY.  She  was  at  that  time  un-  dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters.  The 
der  the  protection  of  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  and  had  protector  succeeded  at  the  outset  by  the  repeal 
several  children,  but  yielded  to  the  aamiration  of  various  restrictions  in  conciliating  aU  classes; 
of  the  royal  duke.  Her  children  by  him  were  10  but  his  wholesale  confiscations  of  Uanish  prop- 
in  number,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  erty  began  presenUy  to  excite  suspicions  as  to 
iltz-darence.  At  the  termination  of  this  con-  his  character  and  intentions.  In  August  the 
nection  she  went  to  France,  and  died  there  in  Britbh  sloop  of  war  Talbot  suddenly  made  her 
obscurity  and  poverty.  A  monument  by  Clian-  appearance  at  the  island,  and  her  captain,  hav- 
trey  was  erected  to  her  memory  at  St.  Cloud  by  ing,  upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  inhab- 
William  IV.  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  itants,  examined  into  the  transactions  of  the 
Her  profesdonal  career  was  brilliant  She  was  previous  two  months,  sent  both  Jorgensen  and 
of  an  amiable  character  and  a  kind  hearty  and  Trampe  to  England.  The  former  opened  a  cor- 
her  domestic  duties  were  performed  with  devo-  respondence  with  the  admiralty,  but  it  having 
tion  to  the  interests  of  her  family.  Her  ^*  Me-  transpired  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  who 
moira,''  written  by  J.  Boaden,  were  published  in  had  broken  his  parole,  he  was  confined  for  a 
1881.  There  is  seme  mystery  as  to  her  retire-  time  In  Tothill  Fields  prison.  In  1811  he  pub- 
ment^  which  is  not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer,  lished  a  work  entitled  "State  of  Christianity 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she  did  not  in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
actually  die  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  but  Modern  Antichrists."  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  ^e  lived  in  En^and  for  7  years  after  the  war  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in 
"onder  a  dif^ent  name.  1817  published  "  Travels  in  France  and  Ger- 

JORGENSON,  JoBOKN,  a  Danish  adventurer,  many  in  1815-^7."    He  subsequently  fell  into 

bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  in  New  South  bad  habits,  and  in  May,  1820,  was  tried  at  the 

Wales  abo^t  1880.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  theft,  and  sentenced  to  7  years' 

well  known  Danish  family  of  watch  and  dock  transportation.    After  several  months'  confine- 
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ment  he  was  released  on  oonditioii  of  kayiiig  opened  on  a  line  extending  N.K  JL,  S^W.,  and 

the  country- ;  bat  having  failed  to  do  so.  he  was  on  this  6  volcanio  oones  were  formed ;  the  least 

*    rearrested  and  received  sentence  of  death.  This  rising  800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  Jomllo  1,700 

was  changed  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in  feet.    Streams  of  lava  flowed  forth  from  it,  and 

1825  he  was  sent  to  New  Sonth  Wales.    Pre-  the  emptions  continned  till  February  of  the 

vious  to  his  departure  ftota  England  he  pub-  next  year.    In  1808  the  locality  was  visited  by 

lished  "  The  Religion  of  jDhrist  is  the  Religion  Humboldt    He  found  around  the  central  group 

of  Nature,  written  in  the  condemned  celk  of  an  area  of  about  4  square  miles  which  appeared 

Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  late  (jU>vemor  to  have  been  raised  up  in  convex  form,  the  por- 

of  Iceland  "(8vo.,  London,  1827).  tion  near  to  the  cones  being  about  650  feet 

JORN ANDES,  or  according  to  the  oldest  higher  than  the  margin  of  ibis  area,  and  the 

HSS.  JoBDAiTEs,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived  slope  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  6*". 

about  the  middle  of  the  6^  centuiy.    He  was  Scattered  over  this  sur&ce  were  thousands  of 

at  first  one  of  the  notaries  or  rather  secretaries  smdl  mounds  called  homitoi  or  little  ovens,  6 

of  the  king  of  the  Alani,  who  inhabited  MoBsia,  to  9  feet  high,  from  which  issued  steam  and  sul- 

and  afterward,  becoming  a  convert  to  Chris-  phurous  vapors.     The  plain  was  traversed  by 

tianity,  he  embraced  the  monastic  state.    It  has  large  fissures,  which  sent  forth  similar  exhala- 

been  said,  but  without  proof,  Uiat  he  was  bishop  tions.    The  two  little  rivers  were  lost  beneath 

of  some  city  of  Italy.    He  wrote  De  Getarum  the  surface  on  the  K  side,  and  appeared  again 

«iod  Gothorum  Origine  et  R^us  Oe$ti$,  which  on  the  W.  as  hot  springs.    The  ground  was  still 

is  chiefly  an  extract  fbom  Cassiodorus's  lost  hot,  but  had  been  gradually  cooling  since  tiie 

^  History  of  the  Goths."    Notwithstanding  its  time  of  the  great  eruption.    Humbaldt  was  of 

many  shortcomings  and  incorrect  style,  it  is  an  the  opinion  that  the  whole  raised  surface  had 

hnportant  work.    He  left  dso,  under  the  title  been  puffed  up  fh>m  its  former  level  by  a  force 

J}e  Begnorum  ao  Temporum  8uee688ion&^  a  dry  applied  beneath.    Mr.  Scrope,  however,  suggests 

synopsis  of  universal  history,  which  has  been  that  the  elevation  was  more  probably  caused  by 

generally  printed  at  the  end  of  his  €k>thio  his-  the  accumulation  of  lava  flowing  from  the  sev* 

tory.    The  Ist  edition  of  the  latter  is  that  pub-  eral  outlets  near  the  centre;  and  he  states  in 

lished  by  Peutinger  witli  Warnefrid^s  **  History  support  of  this  view  that  •  lava  currents  else- 

of  the  LombarcU"  (Augsburg,  1515).    It  has  where  cool  at  angles  with  the  horizon  about  the 

been  frequently  reprinted  in  various  historical  same  as  those  of  the  slopes  around  Jorullo.    In 

collections ;  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  is  1827  it  was  observed  that  the  vapors  had  ceased 

to  be  found  in  Muratori's  Scriptore$  R&rum  to  appear  from  the  homitot  or  fumarolea^  and 

lUUiearum,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  there  were  but  faint 

JORTIN,  John,  an  English  divine  and  author,  exhibitions  of  them.    The  ground  had  then  be- 

born  in  London  in  1698,  died  in  Kensington,  come  cool,  the  natives  were  again  cultivating 

Sept.  6, 1770.    He  was  ffraduated  at  Cambridge  the  more  fertile  tracts  upon  the  plain,  and  the 

in  1719,  and  after  holding  various  livings  he  new  hUls  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 

became  archdeacon  of  London  in  1764.    He  wood. 

was  a  voluminous  and  elegant  writer.     His       JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  having 

most  important  works  are :  "  Observations  upon  a  younger  brother  Benjamin  and  10  elder  half 

Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;*'  *^  Remarks  on  brothers.    He  was  envied  by  his  brethren  on 

Ecclesiastical  History;"  '^Life  of  Erasmus  j"  account  of  his  father^s  partiality  toward  him; 

and  Lusui  Poetici,  a  small  volume  of  Latin  and  their  aversion  was  increased  by  two  dreams 

eietry.  He  also  wrote  criticisms  on  Spenser,  that  he  told,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  his  pre- 
ilton,  Tillotson,  and  Seneca,  and  published  eminence  in  the  family.  Conspiring  against 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  him,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  caravan  of 
JORULLO,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  de*  Arabian  merchants,  and  he  was  taken  tof^pt, 
partmentofyalIadolid,Iat.  19^9' N.,  long.  108^  There  he  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the 
51'  W.,  about  120  m.  E.  from  the  Paciflo.  It  is  house  of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh.  The 
one  of  the  5  volcanoes  which  are  ranged  upon  wife  of  Potiphar,  stung  by  his  rejection  of  her 
an  E.  and  W.  line  extending  across  Mexico,  licentious  advances,  caused  hk  imprisonment  on 
These  are  Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  JoruUo,  a  false  charge ;  but  his  successful  interpretatioa 
and  Colima.  Jorullo  stands  upon  the  plain  of  of  the  king^9  dreams  soon  raised  him  to  supreme 
Malpais,  a  portion  of  the  great  platform  the  authority  at  the  court  One  of  the  dreams  fore- 
elevation  of  which  is  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  told  a  &mine,  against  which  he  made  ample 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Around  this  plain  are  hills  provision,  and  such  was  his  distinction  that  he 
of  basalt  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks ;  but  up  to  married  the  daughter  of  the  high  prieet  of  On 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  region  was  or  Heliopolis.  While  the  famine  prevailed,  his 
not  known  to  be  subject  to  volcanic  action.  It  brethren  came  from  Canaan  to  Egypt  to  pur- 
was  under  cultivation,  and  watered  by  two  chase  corn.  He  at  once  recognized  than,  and 
streams,  the  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  June,  after  a  period  of  delay  in  which  he  became  con* 
1759,  earthquakes  began  to  be  frequent,  and  so  vinced  that  they  had  lamented  and  repented  of 
continued  to  the  end  of  September,  when  flames  their  former  cruelty  to  him,  he  made  himself 
burst  forth  from  the  ground,  and  rocks  were  known  to  them,  and  appropriated  to  Jacob  and 
hurled  upward  to  great  heights.     A  cha^  his  family  the  knd  of  Goshen.    The  Egyptian 
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pecmle  were  at  length  obliged  to  pay  with  their  Hangariang,  and  dissensions  which  broke  ont  in 

land  fbr  food  from  the  public  granaries,  so  that  the  camp  of  the  latter  slowlj  prepared  a  final 

^  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha-  triumph  of  the  imperial  arms.    Sliortly  before 

raoh,"  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  country,  the  death  of  Joseph,  Count  P^lffy  succeeded  in 

excepting  that  of  the  priests,  was  let  to  the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  at  Szat- 

population  as  tenants.    The  story  of  Joseph  is  mdr,  in  the  absence  of  B£k6czy.    Joseph  was 

one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo-  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 

taio  writings.    He  died  at  tfie  age  of  110  years,  ceremony  and  of  the  chase.    He  founded  aa 

and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who,  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a 

being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place  among  national  bank.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  YL 

the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL  JOSEPH  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 

JOSEPH,  the  spouse  of  Mary  the  mother  of  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  born  M!arch.l8, 
Jesus  Christ  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  1741,  died  Feb.  20, 1790.  His  mother,  the  last 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  St.  Matthew  and  ofispring  of  the  original  Austrian  line  of  Hapa- 
St  Luke  give  his  genealogy,  the  former  makinff  burg  princes,  had  acauired  her  right  of  suocee- 
him  the  son  of  Jacob  and  descended  from  David  sion  to  the  various  hereditary  thrones  of  her 
tiirongh  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling  his  father  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  latter, 
father  £1!  and  tracing  his  lineage  throngh  Na-  and  the  supreme  power  in  Germany  by  the 
Uian.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  in  various  election  of  her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine 
ways.  Julius  Africanus  supposes  that  Jacob  and  (subsequently  of  Tuscany)  to  the  imperial  dig- 
Eli  were  brothers,  and  that,  Eli  dying  without  nity ;  but  she  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
children,  Jacob  married  his  widow,  who  bore  when  all  her  claims  were  disputed  by  a  number 
him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the  son  of  of  enemies,  among  whom  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Eli  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  Jacob  Prussia  was  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous. 
aocoiding  to  nature.  Other  commentators  as-  When  Joseph  was  bom,  his  mother  placed  him 
8ume  that  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  is  and  her  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Hun- 
that  of  Mary.  It  is  not  Imown  where  Joseph  garian  nation,  which  gallantly  responded  to  her 
was  bom.  He  lived  at  Nazareth,  where,  ac-  confidence,  and  Prince  Batthydnyi  idfterward 
cording  to  the  received  tradition,  he  followed  took  the  principal  charge  of  his  education, 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  he  was  betroth-  Ambitious,  but  obstinate,  Joseph  gave  proofe  of 
ed  to  Mary.  Finding  her  pregnant,  he  was  considerable  capacity.  Languages,  mathemat- 
minded  to  put  her  away ;  but  being  warned  by  ics,  war,  and  music  were  the  stadies  to  which 
an  angel  in  a  dream  that  she  was  with  child  of  he  devoted  most  of  his  zeal.  He  participated 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  took  her  to  himself^  but  in  none  of  the  campaigns  of  the  7  years'  war, 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  though  this  was  waged  in  the  years  of  his  ad- 
first  bom  son,  who  was  called  Jesus.  Joseph  is  vanced  youth,  and  though  he  admired  no  lese 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  cracifixion  of  the  military  glory  of  its  hero,  Frederic,  than  he 
the  Saviour,  but  there  is  little  mention  of  him  did  after  its  close  his  peaceful  career.  He  suo- 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  held  in  high  honor  in  cessively  married  and  lost  without  issue  a  prin- 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  March  19  is  cess  of  rarma  and  a  princess  of  Bavaria.  Made 
assigned  as  his  festival.  In  painting  he  is  rep-  titular  king  of  Rome  in  1764,  he  became  emperor 
reemted  with  a  lily  or  flowering  branch.  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 

JOSEPH  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  following  year ;  but  this  was  then  little  more 

house  of  Hapsburg,  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.  by  than  an  empty  title,  and  in  the  hereditair  pos- 

his  8d  wife,  bom  July  26, 1678,  died  in  1711.  sessions  of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 

He  was  elected  titular  king  of  Hungary  and  dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 

Borne  at  an  early  age,  and  after  the  death  of  his  though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  af&irs. 

&ther  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  possessions,  Impatient  of  the  inactivity  to  which  he  wai 

as  wc^  as  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  doomed  while  wearing  the  crown  of  the  Cadsars, 

1706,  inheriting  at  the  same  time  a  double  war,  Joseph  at  various  periods  undertook  extensive 

against  Louis  XIY.  for  the  succession  of  his  travels  incognito,  traversing  not  onlv  the  coun- 

brother  Charles  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  tries  which  were  to  be  mled  by  his  sceptre, 

in  Hungary  against  the  revolted  patriots  under  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.,  but  also  non-Austrian 

Francis  Ri&k6czy.    He  was  willing  to  make  con-  Germanv,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  France. 

cessions  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  In  the  last  named  country,  where  his  sister 

other  provinces,  frequently  attempted  to  nego-  Marie  Antoinette  still  shared  the  popularity  of 

tiate  with  the  insurgents,  and  readily  yielded  her  royal  husband,  with  whom  she  was  destined 

to  the  demands  of  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  in  also  to  share  the  scaffold,  be  was  received  with 

behalf  of  the   Protestants  of  Silesia,  which  the  admiration  which  naturally  attached  to  a 

.eountary  the  young  conqueror  crossed  on  his  monarch  who  in  his  diet  and  dress  imitated  the 

march  from  Poland  to  Saxonv  without  even  ask-  frugality  of  a  Marcus  Aurelia^  and  who  after  the 

ing  the  permission  of  the  distracted  emperor,  death  of  his  father  had  burned  his  22,000,000 

The  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  in  the  florins  of  paper  money,  in  order  to  restore  his 

war  cf  the  Spanish  succession  allowed  Joseph,  private  inheritance  to  the  state.    In  Germany 

who  had  personally  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  he  had  an  interview  with  Frederic  in  his  camp 

Laiidan,  to  send  consideiible  forces  against  the  at  Neisse  in  Silesia,  a  province  which  that  king 
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hftd  wrested  firom  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  dissatisfaction  was  most  intense  in  Hnn- 
Frederio  in  the  followiDg  year  (1769)  repaid  gary,  Brabant,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.  In 
the  visit  at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  wliere  Joseph  Transylvania  a  bloody  rising  of  the  Wallachian 
not  only  strove  to  display  the  perfections  of  his  peasantry  against  the  nobles,  nnder  Hora  and 
army,  upon  which  he  bestowed  his  principal  Eloska,  was  slowly  suppressed  (the  enemies  of 
cares,  and  into  which  he  had  introduced  various  the  government  said,  not  without  intention)  and 
liberal  reforms,  but  also  concerted  wiUi  his  most  cruelly  punished.  Joseph's  attempt  to  ex- 
guest  the  scheme,  unparalleled  in  the  history  change  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria 
of  diplomatic  iuiauity,  of  dismembering  Poland,  was  prevented  by  Frederic's  last  great  act  of 
which  was  eagerly  acceded  to  by  Oatharine  II.  external  policy,  the  formation  of  the  FUnten- 
of  Russia,  but  somewhat  reluctantly  by  the  more  Bund  (confederation  of  princes)  in  1T85.  Un- 
conscientious Maria  Theresa.  This  extraordi-  flinching  amid  all  these  aifficulties,  Joseph  pro- 
nary  act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Gali-  ceeded  In  his  course  of  reform,  and,  eager  to 
oia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A  add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  inter- 
few  years  later  Bukovina  was  taken  from  Tur-  nal  achievements,  visited  Catharine  at  Kherson 
key.  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  which  died  in  during  her  triumphal  progress  through  the 
17y7,  was  also  to  be  annexed,  but  Frederic  sud-  southern  regions  of  her  empire  (178*^,  and 
denly  marched  into  Bohemia;  and  Joseph,  who  finally  concerted  with  her  the  long  meditated 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  measuring  war  against  Turkey.  It  was  soon  begun.  Joseph 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned  con-  opened  it  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Belgrade,  but 
queror,  was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  old  suffered  a  repulse,  which  was  followed  by  the 
empress  peaceably  to  terminate  the  short  strng-  defeat  at  Lugos  (1788^,  and  other  disasters.  A 
gle  of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  Mohiley  part  of  the  army  was  lost,  when  Joseph  return- 
to  see  Catharine,  with  whom  schemes  of  Bus-  ed  to  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while 
sian  and  Austrian  aggression  in  Turkey  and  Italy  victory  followed  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
respectively  were  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  his  generals.  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  in 
return  his  mother  died,  and  the  reign  of  the  im-  open  rebellion,  declared  its  independence,  Hun- 
perial  philanthropist,  so  long  impatiently  looked  g^y  was  violently  a^tated,  and  it  availed  Jo- 
for  by  liberal  Europe,  began.  The  lon^  sup-  seph  little  that  Laudon  partially  restored  the 
pressed  desire  of  totally  transforming  his  em-  fortunes  of  the  war  in  1789.  The  revolution  in 
pire  and  its  nations,  nourished  by  a  love  of  the  France  brought  new  dangers.  Broken  in  spirit, 
people,  and  a  certainbr  not  less  ardent  ambition,  Joseph,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  at- 
now  found  full  satisfaction.  Reform  followed  tributed  by  some  to  poison,  abrogated  all  his  tn- 
reform,  radical  changes  were  undertaken  with-  novating  decrees  (Jan.  1790),  except  that  of  tol- 
out  hesitation,  all  prejudices  spumed,  all  con-  eration,  and  lived  to  witness  the  joy  with  which 
stitutional  checks  or  hbtorical  considerations  dis-  the  downfall  of  the  lofty  edifice  of  his  philan- 
oarded.  Equality,  centralization,  and  uuiformitv  thropy  and  ambition  was  hailed  by  his  subjects. 
were  the  leading  principles.  Serfdom  was  abol-  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE.  See  Bonaparte. 
ished,  Oerman  was  made  the  official  language  JOSEPHINE  (Mabie  Joseph  Rose  TAscnsB 
everywhere,  new  codes  were  introduced,  the  i>e  la  Paobbie),  empress  of  the  French,  1st  wife 
press  was  almost  entirely  made  free,  hundreds  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Trois  Ilets,  near  St 
of  convents,  including  86,000  of  the  younger  Pierre,  Martinique,  June  24,  1768,  died  at  Mal- 
monks,  were  dissolved,  and  all  others  placed  maison,  near  Paris,  May  29, 1814.  Her  father, 
under  the  bishops ;  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were  whose  family  had  emigrated  from  the  vicinity 
made  dependent  upon  the  plcuiet  regium;  the  of  Blois,  France,  held  the  office  of  captain  of 
bulls  Uhigenitus  and  In  Ucma  Domini  were  the  port  at  St.  Pierre.  She  received  the  very 
expunged  from  the  Austrian  rituals ;  and  by  the  imperfect  education  that  was  then  imparted 
celebrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however,  to  young  ladies  in  the  French  colonies ;  but 
excluded  deists,  the  Protestants  were  set  on  a  her  native  grace  and  kindness  of  heart  endear- 
perfectly  equal  footing  with  the  Catholics.  All  ed  her  to  all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  le-  She  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  black  pop- 
gislative  or  deliberative  body,  and  the  private  ulation  in  her  neighborhood,  and  an  old  negro 
rights  of  individuals  were  as  little  considered  as  woman  is  reported  to  have  foretold  her  future 
the  privileges  of  classes,  or  the  prejudices  and  brilliant  destiny.  When  about  15  years  of  age 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  The  people  were  to  she  was  sent  to  France,  and  one'  year  later, 
M  enlightened  and  made  happy  bv  decrees,  all  Dec.  18,  1779,  married  Yisconnt  Alexandre  de 
obstacles  violently  removed,  and  the  refractory  Beauharnais,  like  herself  a  native  of  Martinique, 
punished.  Pius  VI.,  who  personally  repaired  and  then  a  maior  in  an  infantry  regiment.  By 
to  Vienna,  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  moderate  this  union^  which  was  far  from  being  com- 
the  reformatory  movement.  But  in  the  mean  pletely  happy,  she  had  a  son,  Eugdne,  af^rward 
time  the  interests  which  had  been  so  violently  prince,  and  a  daughter,  Hortense,  who  became 
ass^ed  by  these  changes,  having  their  defenders  queen  of  Holland  by  her  marriage  with  Louis 
in  the  most  powerful  and  most  influential  classes  laonaparte.  and  was  the  mother  of  Nnpoleon  III. 
of  sodety,  were  active  in  preparing  the  over-  Viscount  ae  Beauharnais,  although  he  had  been 
throw  of  the  new  system.  Nobles,  priests,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolution  in  the 
and  patriots  were  united  in  secret  opposition,  constituent  assembly,  and  had  faithfully  served 
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lis  oonntry  in  arms,  was  arrested  npon  sospioiott  ment  to  Napoleon  remained  nnimpaired ;  and  abe 

during  the  rdgn  of  terror,  and  sent  to  the  scaf-  would  have  been  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  ez- 

fold,  Jnlj  28, 1794,  leaving  Josephine  in  distress,  lie,  when  in  bis  tarn  he  fell  from  his  throne, 

Her  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  her  husband  bat  their  respective  situations  did  not  allow 

had  caused  her  own  imprisonment ;  and  her  such  a  step.    The  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 

two  children  were  reduced  to  sach  ^ctremitiea  by  the  allied  sovereigns  protected  her  daring 

that  Engine  entered  a  carpenter^s  shop  as  an  the  disasters  of  1814;  she  was  several  times 

apprentice.    After  the  9th  Thermidor  she  was  visited  at  Malmaison  by  the  emperor  Alexander 

liberated  through  Mme.  TaDien's  influence,  and  and  the  king  of  Prussia.    But  her  health  was 

became  an  ornament  of  the  new  society  which  now  failing;  and  the  anxieties  to  which  she  was 

was  now  formmg.    At  Barras'  receptions  she  a  prey  hastened  her  death,  which  was  caused  by 

met  Bonaparte,  then  an  obscure  officer.    He  an  aggravated  inflammation  of  the  throat.    Her 

fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  although  he  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Bud, 

was  6  years  her  junior,  and  married  her,  March  where  a  monument  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

0, 179i.    Twelve  days  later  he  was  appointed  A  statue  of  her  was  also  inaugurated  in  1859  at 

to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  in  Fort  de  France,  Martinique.    The  most  impor- 

Italy.    He  wrote  often  to  his  wife  during  his  taut  events  in  the  life  of  this  popular  princess  are 

oampaigns,  and  in  June,  1797,  had  her  brought  faithfully  narrated  in  Thiers'  *^  History  of  the 

byhisaidchde-campJunot  to  Milan.  She  shared  Consulate  and  the  Empire,''  while  her  whole 

aU  the  honors  that  were  bestowed  upon  her  career  has  been  chronicled  by  Joseph  Aubenas 

husband  either  by  the  people  or  the  directorial  in  his  recent  Hutoirsde  rimperatrice  JoiSphine 

government,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre-  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1859).    See  also  Lettres  de 

▼ented  fkt>m  accompanying  lam  to  Egypt  Dur-  Ifapoleon  d  Joiiphine  pendant  la  catnpagne 

ing  their  separation  certmn  personid  enemies  d^Aalie^  le  caneulat  et  V empire  (Paris,  1827) ; 

found  means  to  make  Bonaparte  suspect  his  BndLettreedeJoeiphinedJfapoleonetdsaJille 

wife's  fidelity,  and  he  even  resolved  upon  suing  (Paris,  1888).    The  Memoires  de  Mile,  Lenor^ 

ioft  a  divorce  on  his  return ;  but  a  single  inter-  tnand  eur  JasSphine  have  little  value ;  those  of 

view  with  Josephine  revived  all  his  passionate  Mme.  Avrillon  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881)  deserve 

afl^BOtion.    After  the  18th  Brumaire  she  re-  more  credit. 

moved  with  Bonaparte  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  JOSEPHUS,  Flayifs,  a  Jewish  historian, 

afterward  to  the  Tuileries;  and  while  he  pu^-  bom  in  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  87,  died  about  100. 

sued  his  campaigns  she  attracted  to  her  court  His  father  belonged  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 

the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  of  all  political  famfly,  and  his  mother  was  deficended  from  the 

opinions,  and  by  her  affable  disposition,  gene-  Asmonean  princes.     He  received  a  superior 

roeity,  and  captivating  manners,  won  universal  education,  was  often  consulted  even  ft^m  his 

respect  and  anection.    She  employed  herself  in  15th  year  by  eminent  men  on  recondite  qnes- 

behidf  of  the  royalists,  procuring  the  erasure  of  tions  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  acquired  an  exten- 

many  names  from  the  list  of  MnigrU,  and  even  sive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.    He 

saving  the  lives  of  those  who  conspired  against  studied  with  great  care  the  doctrines  of  the  8 

tiie  fSst  consul.    Her  fondness  for  extravagant  Jewish  sects,  and  passed  8  years  in  the  desert 

expenditure,  far  from  diminishing  her  popular-  with  the  ascetic  Essenes,  after  which  he  re- 

ity,  increased  it,  as  it  contributed  to  revive  mained  by  creed  as  by  birth  a  Pharisee.    At 

commerce,  industry,  and  the  arts ;  so  that  when  the  age  of  26  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the 

Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  title,  the  French  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  arrested  by  the 

nation  bailed  with  enthusiastic  applause  the  procurator  Felix,  and,  escaping  from  a  ship- 

elevation  of  the  ^*  good  Josephine."    She  was  wreck  on  his  way,  was  introduced  to  Poppaea, 

solemnly  crowned,  in  Paris,  on  Dec.  2,  1804  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  not  only  effected  the  lib- 

But  her  happiness  was  soon  marred  by  sad  eration  of  his  friends,  but  received  many  pres- 

fiarebodings;  she  had  no  children  by  her  im-  ents  from  the  empress.    Beturning  to  Jerusa- 

perial  husband,  and  in  the  eyes  of  this  great  lem,  he  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from 

politician  a  direct  heir  was  essential  to  the  pres-  the  revolt  on  which  they  were  bent,  but  failing 

enration  of  his  power.    After  many  struggles  in  his  efibrts  he  joined  the  war  party,  though, 

between  his  love  and  his  ambition,  Napoleon,  knowing  well  the  resources  of  Rome,  he  was 

partiy  by  entreaties,  partiy  by  using  his  sovereign  convinced  that  the  struggle  could  only  end  in 

authority,  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  consent  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.    He  was  appointed  one 

a  divorce.    The  formal  act  of  application  was  of  the  generals  and  deputed  to  defend  the  prov- 

performed,  with  .apparent  sadness  on  his  part,  ince  of  Galilee,  and  he  made  vigorous  and  for 

and  dignified  resignation  on  hers,  Dec.  15, 1809,  a  time  successful  preparations  against  the  Bo- 

hi  presence  of  the  arch  chancellor  and  members  mans,  thongh  vehemently  opposed  bv  a  strong 

of  the  imperial  family.  The  divorce  having  been  party  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem  led  by  John 

declared  on  the  followmg  day,  evidences  of  na-  of  OiscaUi.    On  the  approach  of  Vespasian  in 

tional  sympathy  for  the  &llen  empress  showed  67  he  threw  himself  into  Jotapata,  the  strongest 

that  she  was  iir  from  having  lost  any  thing  of  of  the  Galilean  cities,  where  he  maintained  a 

ber  power  over  the  French  people,  while  her  desperate  resistance  for  47  days.     Escapmg 

behavior  commanded  the  admiration  of  even  from  the  massacre  which  succeeded  its  fall,  he 

fbrmgn  princes.    Her  own  enthudastio  attach-  took  refuge  in  a  cave^  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
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BomaDB.  He  thereupon  aasomed  the  eharaeter  Joihna,  ef  whicli  he  has  nsQallj  been  regarded 
of  a  prophet,  and,  profesainff  to  derive  hiaknowl-  aa  the  anthor,  thongh  some  late  eritios  sappoee 
edge  from  Uie  saored  books  of  the  Jews,  an-  it  to  have  been  written  either  In  the  time  of 
noonced  to  Vespasian  that  the  Roman  empire  David,  or  near  the  Babylonian  exile.  l%ere  is 
should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's.  Confidence  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshna  (pnblished  in  Ara- 
in  him  was  increased  by  the  discovery  from  pris-  bic  and  Latin  by  JoynboU,  Leyden,  1848),  which 
oners  that  he  had  foretold  the  exact  number  of  is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the  death  of  Moees 
days  that  the  siege  of  Jotapata  should  last.  He  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
was  not,  however,  released  from  bonds  till,  JOSIAH,  the  17th  king  of  Jndah,  son  of  King 
Vespasian  having  become  emperor.  Titus  sue-  Amon,  bom  in  647,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
ceeded  to  the  control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  639,  died  in  609  B.  0.  Unlike  his  immediate 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  suspected  predecessors,  he  did  right  in  the  sight  c^  the 
as  a  traitor  b^  both  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ac-  Lord,  and  undertook  to  free  the  land  from  idol* 
companied  Titus  on  his  return  to  Rome,  where  atry,  thongh  the  groves  and  altars  consecrated 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  to  idol  worship  were  favored  by  men  ^  rank 
pursuits.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  and  influence  in  the  kingdom.  Having  accom- 
of  the  city,  an  annual  pension,  and  a  house  which  pdished  this  purpose  in  the  18th  year  of  hia 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He  reign,  he  proceeded  to  repair  and  adcnn  tha 
was  8  times  married,  and  was  divorced  from  his  ne^ected  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  sanctuary 
first  2  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glories  of  there  was  found  a  volume  containing  the  boon 
his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and  power  (d  of  Moees,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
Rome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  tendency  to  un-  as  the  oriffinal  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon 
bounded  flattery  of  the  Flavian  family,  appear  after  this  he  ordered  the  celebration  of  the  paas- 
with  e<}ual  prominence  in  his  writings.  In  a  over  with  a  care  and  magnificence  unexamined 
much  disputed  passage  he  alludes  to  Christ  as  from  the  time  of  the  judges.  Being  tributary 
something  more  than  man,  to  his  mirades,  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  he  resisted  the  paa- 
Hessiahship,  death,  and  resurrection  in  accord*  sage  through  his  territories  of  the  Egyptian  king 
ance  with  the  prophecies;  but  there  is  no  evi-  Pharaoh-necho,  on  an  expedition  agunst  the 
denoe  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  principal  Chaldeans,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  be- 
works  are :  a  "  History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  tween  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  forces, 
written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  himself  into  ,  J6SIEA,  Mikl6s,  baron,  a  Hungarian  novel- 
Greek,  and  pnblished  about  75 ;  and  a  treatise  ist,  bom  in  Torda,  Transylvania,  in  1796.  He 
on  '*  Jewish  Antiquities,"  completed  about  98.  studied  law,  and  in  1812  entered  the  Austrian 
The  Hebrew  original  of  neither  of  them  is  ex-  army,  which  he  left  in  1818  with  the  rank  of 
tant.  The  former  extends  from  170  B.  C.  to  the  captain  of  cavalry.  Having  married,  he  lived 
fatal  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  alternately  on  his  estates  in  Transylvania  and 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  gives  a  detailed  narra*  in  Pesth,  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
tive ;  and  the  latter  includes  the  period  from  the  but  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  liberal  oppo- 
creation  to  A.  D.  66,  and  manifests  a  desire  to  sition  party  of  his  country.  After  the  reunion 
conciliate  heathen  readers.  He  also  wrote  his  of  Transylvania  with  Hungaiy  in  the  spring  of 
own  biography,  and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on  1848,  he  became  a  member  of  the  upper  house 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  account  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazer,  and  of  7  youths  of  Kossuth,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bat* 
and  their  mother,  entitled  Eis  VLoKKafiaunts^  has  thydnyi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of  the 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine-  committee  of  ddence.  He  followed  the  revolu- 
ness.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  tionary  government  to  Debreczin,  and  after  its 
Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  (Araster-  overthrow  effected  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where 
dam,  1726),  and  Dindorf,  in  Didot's  BMiotheea  he  still  resides,  continuing  his  activity  as  an 
OroBca  (Paris,  1845).  The  principal  English  author.  Condemned  to  death  in  his  absence, 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  L^Estrange  he  was  hanged  in  effigy  in  Pesth  in  1851.  J6- 
(1702),  Whiston  (1787),  and  Dr.  Robert  TraiU,  nka  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writ- 
who  died,  leaving  finished  only  *^  The  Jewish  ers  of  his  country ;  among  his  most  remarkable 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2  works  are  the  historical  novels  Alafi  (1886,  8d 
vols.,  London,  1847.)  ed.  1851),  Az  utoM  Bdthori  C^Tlie  Last  of  the 
JOSHUA  the  successor  of  Hoses  in  the  com-  Bdthoris"),  A  Cnheh  Magyaromdgban  (**The 
maud  of  the  Israelites,  bom  about  1587,  died  Bohemians  in  Hungary"),  2rtnyi  a  ^Zf^C'Zrin- 
about  1427  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  vi  the  Poet"),  JiMka  htodn  (''Stephen  J6si- 
tribe  of  Ephndra.  He  gained  the  victory  over  ka"),  and  Enter  ('"Esther,"  1858) ;  all  translat- 
the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  accompanied  Moses  ed  into  German,  partly  by  Klein,  partly  by  the 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  was  deputed  with  11  othera  to  ex-  author's  second  wife  Julia  Podmaniczky,  whom 

5 lore  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  appointed  by  he  married  in  1847.  His  more  recent  publications, 

[oses  with  the  divine  sanction  to  tne  command  written  in  exile,  have  appeared  anonymously, 
of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into  the  promised       JOST,  Isaax  Mabous,  a  German  autbor  of 

land,  and  divided  the  country  among  the  tribes.  Jewish  birth,  bom  in  Bemburg  in  1798.    He 

He  governed  Israel  during  25  years,  and  his  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  was  appointed 

history  is  contained  in  the  canonical  book  of  teadier  in  the  latter  oi^  in  1816,  and  m  1886 
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priDoliMd  teacher  ei  tlw  Jewish  BaalmkuU  bi  tbcmt  the  enigma  of  human  desthiv,  yet  detest- 

Jhmkfort^D-the-Maio,  which  podtion  he  still  ing  hicrednlitjr,  and  resolnte  to  solve  the  qnea- 

hdds.     He .  Has  written  nnmerons  historical,  tion  hy  the  light  of  reason,  since  he  had  lost 

linguistic,  and  other  works.    His  hest  known  that  of  faith.    He  was  l^ns  in  a  condition  to  be 

pablications  are :  Geschiekte  dsr  JtraeliUn  (9  strongly  impressed  by  the  yonngest  of  his  mas- 

▼ob.,  Berlin,  1820-'28) ;  AUgmneine  OeBMehU  ten,  victor  Oonsin,  whose  eloquent  lectures  de- 

de»  jiUiUehen  VoUu$  (2  vola.,  188S);  Neu&re  cisiyely  directed  his  vocation  to  philosophy.    In 

OtteMckU  der  ItraelUen  (8  voku,  1846-7),  oxm-  1817  he  became  pupil-assistant  in  the  philosophi- 

tainin^  the  history  of  the  Jews  since  1816 ;  and  oal  department  of  the  normal  school,  at  the  same 

0^96ktehte  de$  Judenthuma  (8  vols.,  Lcdpsie,  time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ful- 

1857-9).    He  has  translated  the  Mishna  into  filled  both  tasks  till  his  health  obliged  him  to 

German  ^6  vols.,  1882),  and  in  1889-'61  edited  resign  the  latter  in  1820.    By  the  snppresdon 

the  laraelitUehe  AnwUen  (Frankfort).  of  &e  normal  school  in  1822,  he  was  deprived 

JOTUNS.  JoTHKZf,  OB  Jbttsn,  in  Scandina^  of  public  employment  for  6  years,  and  in  the 

vian  mythcMOgy,  giants,  representing  the  rude  Interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of  lectures, 

powers  of  nature,  and  in  some  req>eets  corre*  attended  by  the  41ite  of  the  young  men  of  the 

sponding  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  capital;  nublished  philosophical  articles  in  the 

ubled  to  inhabit  Niflheim,  the  region  of  dark-  Glohe  and  other  Journals  and  reviews,  one  of 

nesB,  cold,  and  ice,  and  to  wage  continual  war  which,  entitled  Commmt  le$  dogtne$  JUniuentj 

with  the  Aaen,  or  gods  who  symbolized  the  added  much  to  his  reputation;  translated  the 

more  genial  elements,  such  as  light,  warmth,  *^  Moral  Philosophy"  of  Dugald  Stewart  (Paris, 

and  vegetation.   From  Ymer,  first  of  Uie  Jotuns,  1826),  to  which  he  ftimish^  an  elaborate  pref- 

the  world  was  made.    The  ice  in  Niflheim  hay-  ace ;  and  began  his  translation  of  the  complete 

in^  beoi  melted  by  the  sun  rays  from  Huspel-  works  of  Thomas  Reid  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1828-^85). 

heim  (the  land  of  light  and  heat),  the  thaw  g^ve  to  which  he  added  several  of  the  lectures  or 

birth  to  the  first  Jotun  Ymer,  and  to  the  cow  Boyer-Oollard,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  un- 

Ardumbla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  rocks  dertook  a  complete  examination  of  the  Scotch 

fmerated  the  first  man  Bure.  From  himself  philosophy.  In  1828  he  was  made  assistant  pro* 
mer  begot  the  giant  race  of  the  Hrymthussen.  lessor  of  ancient  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  let- 
but  was  shortly  alter  slain  by  Odin,  Wila,  and  tersofParis,  and,  interested  rather  in  philosophy 
We,  Bnre's  grandsons.  His  blood  became  the  than  its  history,  treated  of  the  faculties  of  the 
■ea,  his  flesh  the  earth,  his  Ixmes  the  rocks  and  soul  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  first  "  Alcibi- 
moontaina,  his  skull  the  heavens,  his  brain  ades"  of  Plato;  and  in  1880  became  adjunct  pro- 
the  clouds,  and  his  eyebrows  the  ramparts  de-  fessor  of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
fending  Midgard,  the  home  of  men.  In  a  delivered  his  Coutb  du  droit  natvrel  (2  vols., 
historical  point  of  view  the  Jotuns  appear  to  1885;  a  8d  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death  br 
have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  whiui 
north  of  Enrope,  who  long  maintained  a  contest  treats  at  once  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  theo- 
with  a  later  WAve  of  immigration  firom  the  East  dicy.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
m  Odin  and  his  companions.  According  to  of  deputies,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the 
northern  &ble,  the  Jotuns  were  mighty  giants  chair  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  In 
controlling  the  ruder  forms  of  nature,  and  in-  the  college  of  France,  and  elected  to  the  acad- 
habiUng  caves.  Their  scms  were  mighty  rivers  emy  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.  In 
and  floods,  and  their  daughters  clear,  rippling  1885  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  various 
brooks,  often  so  beautiful  as  to  win  the  love  of  duties  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy, 
the  highest  among  the  gods.  Regarding  the  and  on  his  return  in  1888  resigned  his  professor- 
Jotons  in  the  light  of  men,  they  were  probably  ship  in  the  college  of  France  to  succeed  Laro- 
the  same  race  as  the  Thnasen  or  Thnrsen,  and  miguidre  as  librarian  of  the  university.  His 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Finns.  feeble  voice  and  cahn  and  methodical  mind 
JOuFFBOY,  THfioDOBB  Simon,  a  Frradi  alike  unfitted  him  to  excel  in  the  chamber  of 
philoaopber.  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  ecleo-  deputies,  though  f^om  his  abilities  and  personal 
tie  sefaool,  Dom  in  the  hamlet  of  Les  Pontets,  character  he  always  commanded  attention.  In 
Bonba,  July  6, 1796,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  4, 1842.  1840  he  was  called  into  the  royal  council  of 
After  attttiding  tlie  edlege  of  Nozeroy,  he  was  public  instruction,  and,  being  appointed  to  draw 
confided  in  1807  to  the  care  of  his  unde,  an  up  the  address  of  the  new  ministry,  maintained 
eodesiastio  and  professor  in  the  college  of  Pon-  that  its  administration  should  be  distin^isbed 
tartier,  vrith  whom  he  remained  4  years,  and  by  some  broad  difference  from  that  which  had 
was  then  transferred  to  the  college  of  Dijon,  preceded  it.  Finding  himself  in  a  minority, 
Sdlin  was  the  first  author  in  wlM)m  he  took  his  disappointment  had  a  fatal  influence  on  his^ 
delight,  and  history  continued  through  his  life  already  broken  health.  He  languished  till  his 
to  be  a  constant  and  favorite  study.  He  had  death,  in  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind,  seeking 
already  attempted  a  tragedy,  when  in  1814  he  complete  solitude ;  only  his  wife  and  children 
was  selected  as  a  brilliant  pupil  for  admission  were  allowed  to  approach  him,  the  blinds  of  his 
into  the  normal  sohod.  Theological  medita-  windows  were  closed  and  the  %ht  exclude^ 
tions  had  led  him  to  the  higbest  problems,  and  and  he  remained  to  the  last  as  if  in  calm  and 
ha  deacribea  hkns^  as  at  tto  time  nncertain  deep  meditation.    As  a  metaphysician,  Jouffroy 
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adopts  and  hardly  went  beyond  the  psjdiolo-  the  rank  of  general  of  dlrision.    Wovnded  at 

flcal  standpoint  of  the  Scotch  school.  One  of  the  battle  of  Hoadachoote,  he  had  scarcely  re* 
b  most  original  theories  is  his  distinction  be-  corered  when  he  was  placed  irf  command  of 
tween  the  psychological  and  the  pltysiological  the  army  of  the  north.  He  drove  the  imperial 
life,  or  the  personal  and  impersonal  life,  differ^  troops  from  their  position  at  Wattignies,  Oct. 
ent  from  that  ordinarily  made  between  the  sonl  16,  1798,  and  was  called  to  Paris  to  consult 
and  body.  The  fbrmer  is  an  extraordinary  ori-  with  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  but  foe- 
ginal  power,  directing  our  natural  capacities,  ing  unexpectedly  placed  on  the  retired  list,  he 
and  moulding  our  whole  existence  to  the  Intel-  returned  to  hia  slK>p  at  Limoges.  But  his  ser- 
Bgent  accomplishment  of  its  existence ;  tiie  lat-  yices  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  oa 
ter  is  human  nature  as  subjected  to  its  necessary  April  15,  1794,  he  received  the  command  of 
laws  and  impulses.  Every  faculty  that  we  pos-  the  army  of  Moselle.  A  few  days  later  he  waa 
sess  is  regarded  as  being  developed  either,  on  transferred  to  that  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  with 
the  one  hand,  according  to  the  necessary  laws  which  he  won  (June  26)  the  celebrated  battle 
of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  under  of  Fleurus,  executed  several  other  snccessM 
the  sway  and  direction  of  our  personal  power,  operations,  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
These  faculties  he  thus  classifies :  the  personal  Rhine.  In  1795  he  displayed  uncommon  tal- 
fiiculty,  imperfectly  designated  by  the  name  of  ents  in  crossing  that  river.  In  1796  he  advanced 
liberty  or  will ;  the  primitive  inclinations,  or  into  G^ermany,  and  defeated  derfayt  at  Altea 
the  aggregate  of  natural  instincts  or  tendencies,  Kirchen ;  but  being  subaeouently  worsted  near 
prior  to  all  experience ;  the  locomotive  faculty ;  Wtlrzburg  by  the  ardiduke  Gharles,  he  waa 
the  expressive  faculty ;  sensibility ;  and  the  in-  obliged  to  Ml  back,  and  resigned  his  command. 
teUectufd  faculties.  As  a  moralist,  he  has  given  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  uke  ooundl  of  50(h 
a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and  evil.  Every  where  he  procured  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in  the  ful-  military  conscription.  Ue  was  president  of  that 
filment  of  our  destiny.  The  problem  of  human  body  in  Oct  1799,  when  he  resigned  his  legisla- 
destiny  therefore  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mo-  tive  functions  to  assume  tlie  command  of  the 
rality.  There  can  be  no  d  priori  Judgment  as  to  army  on  the  Danube.  After  a  short  and  unsne- 
the  moral  quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  oessful  campaign,  he»retumed  to  Paris,  was  re- 
to  the  agent,  depending  on  the  influence  they  elected  to  the  council  of500,  refused  to  participate 
may  have  on  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  creat-  in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  subversion  of 
ed.  Good,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  being,  is  the  directorial  government,  and  was  one  of  the 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific  destiny;  good,  members  excluded  from  that  body  on  the  19th 
in  itself  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  all  Brumaire.  He  nevertheless  waa  sent  by  the 
beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish-  first  consul  on  a  special  mission  to  Piedmcmt^ 
ment  of  destiny  constitutes  evil.  Tlie  style  of  and  reconciled  that  country  to  the  French  dom- 
Jonfiroy  is  remarkably  clear,  forcible,  and  ele-  ination.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  em* 
gant,  and  his  writings  have  great  literary  merit  pire  and  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
irrespective  of  their  philosophical  contents.  His  1804,  but  received  no  important  command.  He 
principal  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are  the  lived  in  comparative  inactivity  until  he  was  ap- 
Melanges  philosophiquet  (1888),  containing  28  pointed  in  1806  governor  of  Naples,  and  became 
essays,  most  of  which  had  before  appear^  in  the  principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
periodicals;  the  Kowoeavx  melanges  pkiloso-  naparte.  He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain, 
phique8y  edited  by  Damiron  (1842) ;  and  the  with  the  title  of  m^or-general  of  the  armies  of 
Ocntrs  cPesthetique,  also  edited  by  Damiron  his  Gathdic  mi^esty;  but  he  had,  as  such, 
(1843).  His  Cours  du  droit  naturel  has  been  neither  authority  nor  influence,  and  was  not 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  an  answerable  for  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies 
**  Introduction  to  Ethics,*'  by  W.  H.  Channing,  in  the  Peninsuk  from  1808  to  1818.  He  waa 
and  a  selection  from  hia  essays  under  that  of  treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
**  Philosophical  Miscellanies,"  by  G.  Ripley,  in  to  disgrace.  In  1814^  having  assented  to  the 
Ripley's  *^  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature''  deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
(Boston,  1838-'40).  from  Louis  XVIII.  He  Joined  Napoleon  dur- 
JOURDAN,  Jean  Baptists,  count,  a  French  ing  the  Hundred  Days,  but  on  his  defeat  at 
general,  born  in  Limoges,  April  29,  1762,  died  Waterloo  went  back  to  the  Bourbons,  was  ore* 
in  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1833.  He  enlisted  in  the  ated  a  count,  then  governor  of  the  7th  military 
armv  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  5  years  division,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France.  On  the 
in  America  under  Count  d'Estaing,  and  was  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  held  for  a  few  daya 
discharged  in  1784.  He  then  became  a  mer-  the  ministry  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  was  ap- 
chant's  clerk,  and  had  married  a  milliner  and  pointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of  the  In- 
adopted  her  business  when  the  revolution  broke  valides.  He  was  an  honest  roan,  and  died  poor* 
out  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  national  JOURNALISM.  See  Nbwspapbss. 
guards,  and  was  in  1791  elected  to  command  JOUSSOUF,  or  Yusuf,  a  French  general, 
a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  he  joined  the  army  bom  either  on  the  coast  of  Provence  or  in  the 
of  the  north,  distinguished  himself  in  Belgium  island  of  Elba,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810. 
under  Dumouriez,  was  appointed  brigadier-gen-  Eadnapped,  when  a  mere  child,  by  corsairs,  he 
eral  In  1793,  and  4  months  later  promoted  to  waa  taken  to  Tunis  and  sold  to  the  bey,  who 
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bid  liira  edaoated  according  to  ^  Ifbhann  the  reetoration  he  took  an  active  part  in  pd- 
medan  creed  and  jdaced  him  in  his  bodj  g:aard.^^  itics,  and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  opposition 
A  love  afl&ir  ij^ith  the  daughter  of  his  master'''  Jonmalists,  being  one  of  the  principal  writem 

exposed  hhn  to  immhient  dwiger,  escaping  from  for  the  OonstitutumneL    Hia  attacks  brought 

which  he  took  refnge  on  board  a  French  brig,  the  wrath  of  the  government  upon  him  and  hia 

landed  at  Algiers  in  1880,  enlisted  in  the  French  friend  Jay;  both  were  incarcerated  for  a  few 

army,  and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  months,  which  considerably  added  to  their  pop- 

the  Ist  regiment  of  ehasieurs  cPJJrique,     In  niarity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  tlieir  publish- 

1881  he  was  intrusted,  as  an  interpreter,  with  ing  Let  hermUes  en  prison  (1828)  and  Let  her' 

several  perilons  missions,  which  he  sncc^sfully  mitet  en  liberU  (1824).    Alter  the  revolntion 

performed.    In  1882  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the 

of  Bona,  which  he  held  with  desperate  valor.  Louvre  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  granted  him  also 

He   distinguished   himself  in   the  expedition  in  his  later  years  an  apartment  in  ^e  chateau 

against  Tlemcen  in  1886,  and  received  the  tide  of  8t  Germain.    He  published  his  own  (Eu/tre» 

m  ^bey  of  Oonstantine.''    In  1887  he  repdred  eampUtet  (27  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-7). 

to  Parts,  wh^^  his  romantic  reputation  and  JOVELLANOS,  or  Jovb-Xj^nos,  Gaspab 

handsome  person  made  him  a  **lion"  in  the  Mblohiob  i>b,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  poet, 

kigbest  society.     On  his  return  to  Africa,  he  bom  in  Gijon  in  Asturias  in  1744,  died  Nov. 

served    as   lieutenant-colonel  of  spahis  from  27, 1811.    While  yet  a  youth  he  is  said  to  have 

1888  to  1841,  and  then  as  colonel  commanding  been  learned  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  law, 

the  irregular  cavalry  in  1842.    He  participated  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  literature. 

in  nearly  every  campaign  under  Marshfu  Bu-  In  1767  he  was  appointed  a  judicial  magistrate 

geand,  who  appointed  him  brigadier-general  on  at  Seville,  and  in  1778  was  called  to  M^rid  as 

the  battle  ground  of  Isly.    On  his  second  visit  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  coital 

to  Paris,  in  1846,  he  embraced  the  Ohristian  and  court.    In  1780  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in 

£uth  and  married  a  niece  of  Gen.  Guilleminot.  the  *^  council  of  orders,"  where  he  soon  proved 

Beaumiog  active  service,  he  distinguished  him*  himself  to  be  the  first  philosophical  statesman 

self  in  various  encounters  with  Abd  el  Kader,  of  Spain.    While  Charles  III.  lived  Jovellanoa 

took  part  in  the  Laghouat  expedition  in  1852,  exercised  great  influence,  but  after  the  death  of 

eoromanded  the  division  of  Algiers  in  1855,  and  that  monarch  in  1788  court  cabals  and  enemies 

finally  figured  conspicuously  in  1857  in  the  in-  attacked  him  with  violence.    He  proposed  a  tax 

vasion  of  Kabylia  under  Marshal  Randon.  on  the  higher  clergy,  to  fill  the  treasury  exhaust- 

JOUST.    See  Toubnamxnt.  ed  by  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and 

JOUY,  VicroB  Joseph  foismffB  nis,  a  French  this  proved  the  cause  of  his  exUe  in  1790  to  the 

mithor  and  journalist,  bom  in  1764  in  the  village  mountains  of  Asturias.    He  was  recalled  in  1797 

firom  which  he  derived  his  name,  died  in  St.  and  made  minister  ofjustice,  but  in  the  next  year 

Germain-en-Laye  in  1846.    Having  enlisted  in  he  was  again  sent  to  Asturias  by  the  intrigues 

the  army  when  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  America,  of  Godoy,  who  hated  and  feared  him.    In  1801 

and  then  to  India,  where  he  was  introduced  to  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Majorca.    He 

Tippoo  Satub,  and  met  with  some  remarkable  recovered  his  liberty  in  1808,  on  the  fall  of  Gk>- 

adventures.    He  afterward  participated  in  the  doy,  was  elected  member  of  the  supreme  junta, 

first  (»mpaigns  of  the  French  revolution,  reach-  and  was  offered  by  King  Joseph  the  minbtry  of 

ed  tiie  rank  of  mi^or,  found  himself  involved  in  the  interior,  which  he  declined.    His  native  city 

several  dlflQculties,  and  at  the  age  of  88  was  being  occupied  by  the  French,  he  took  refuge 

placed  on  the  retired  list     He  now  devoted  on  a  small  vessel,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  of 

himself  entirely  to  literature,  produced  several  8  days  arrived  at  Vega,  where  he  died  within 

light  comedies,  and  in  1807  gained  considerable  48  hours  after  landing.    *^  Jovellanos  left  be- 

reputation  by  La  vettale^  a  lyric  poem,  set  to  hind  him,"  says  Mr.  Hcknor,  ^^few  men  in  any 

muric  by  ^lontinl;  this  performance  8  years  country  of  a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and 

later  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  great  de-  fewer  still  of  a  purer  or  more  irreproachable 

cennial  prises.     He  continued  his  efforts  in  the  character."    Among  his  works  are  the  Menuh 

same  line,  composing' the  libretti  for  Spontini^s  riot  poUtieaSy  which  have  been  translated  into 

Ikmand  Cortes  (1807),  Oatel's  Lee  oayacUres  French,  many  important  political  and  statistical 

(1810),  Chembini's  Let  Amaeones  and  Lee  Aben^  memoirs,  and  a  collection  of  poetry,  containiuff 

eerragee  (1812-^18),  and  Rossini's  Moise  (1827)  M  delineuente  honrado^  a  comedy,  which  had 

ttid  GuUlaume  Tell(lB29).   He  also  attempted  great  success  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been 

tragedy.     His  Tippo-Sofib  was  perfbrmed  in  translated  into  French  ai^  English,  and  fre- 

1813 ;   Sylliiy  fbr  which  Talma^s  acting,  and  quently  played  in  Paris  and  London, 

especially  his  wonderftil  resemblance  to  Napo*  JOYIANUS,  Flavius  Claudius,  Roman  em* 

leoo,  secured  a  remarkable  success,  in  1821 ;  peror,  died  in  864,  after  a  reign  of  7  months. 

Belieaire  in  1825;  Bad^lien  done  lee  Oaulet  He  was  the  son  of  Varronianus,  one  of  the 

in  1827.    Jouy  waa  meanwhile  an  active  con-  greatest  generals  of  his  age.    He  was  captain 

tributor  to  several  periodicals.    A  series  of  his  of  the  body  guards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 

sketches  was  collected  itk  1812  under  the  title  participated  in  his  fatal  campaign  agmnst  the 

of  UkermUe  de  la  ehauetie  d^An^  which  was  Persians.    After  the  fall  of  Julian,  he  was  pro* 

wnpared  with Addison^i  "Spectator.''    Under  olaimed  emperor  by  the  legions,  and  declared 
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himaelfaCnirisiMn.  Hkffnirwasinthemidtt  nkliiid  ill  the  Cfauribbetn  sea,  Botflur  from  11m 

of  a  hostile  oonntry,  from  which  his  first  oare  moath  of  the  Orinooo,  in  the  16th  oentory.  and 

was  to  extricate  it.    Bat  Sapor,  the  Persian  Uved  there  many  years  in  solitade,  and  was  nnal- 

monardi,  so  harassed  his  march  with  repeated  ly  taken  off  bya  passing  vessel.  An  aooonnt  of 

attacks,  that  JoTianns,  to  save  his  army  from  hisadventoresisgiTeninSirPanlRycaut^strans- 

defltmotion,  consented  to  an  ignominions  peace,  lation  of  Garoilasso^s  **  Oommentaries  of  Pern,'* 

which  restored  to  the  Persians  all  the  posses^  which  was  published  in  London  a  few  years  be- 

sions  wrerted  from  them  by  Julian.    On  reach*  fore  ^  Robmson  Crusoe'*  was  written,  and  was 

ing  the  Roman  territory,  the  emperor  caused  a  popular  and  conspicuous  book,  which  could 

an  edict  to  be  issued  which  forbaae  the  perse-  not  have  escaped  Defoe's  notice, 

oution  of  Christians,  and  restored  the  suprema-  JUANES,  Juah  Bautista,  sometimes  incor- 

cy  of  their  religion ;  but  he  would  not  permit  rectly  called  Vicente  Joannes,  a  Spanish  pdnter, 

the  pagans  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  their  bom  in  Valencia  in  1528,  died  in  Bocairente 

belief.    On  tiie  way  to  Constantinople  he  ar-  near  Valencia  in  1579.    The  Spanish  writers 

rived,  Feb.  16,  864,  at  Dadastana,  an  obscure  rank  him  with  the  great  artists  of  the  age  of 

village  of  Galatia,  where  he  was  found  dead  in  Leo  X.,  and  style  him  the  ^anish  Ri^haeL 

his  bed  the  next  morning — whether  suffocated  His  subjects  were  all  selected  from  sacred  his- 

bya  charcoal  fire  with  which  the  room  had  tory.    His  ekrf^aswore  is  the  **  Baptism  of 

been  warmed,  or  overcome  by  intemperance,  Christ,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia, 

or  the  victim  of  poison,  is  uncertain.  JUARE2^  Bbhito,  a  Mexican  president,  bom 

JOVIUS,  Paulus.    See  Giovio.  in  1807  in  a  village  near  Jatlan,  at  present 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  or  Mas-a-Tibbba,  an  known  as  Villa  Juarez,  in  the  state  of  Oi^aca. 

island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  about  400  m.  from  the  He  is  descended  from  pure  aboriginal  stock,  and 

coast  of  ChUi,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  lat  88^  was  bora  in  humble  cbroumstances.     At  an 

40'  S..  long.  79^  W. ;  pop.  about  40.    It  is  15  early  age  he  was  received  into  the  service  of  a 

m.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth ;  area,  nearly  65  wealthy  fiimily  of  O^jaca,  who  assisted  him  in 

sq.  m.    The  surface  is  in  general  rugged  and  his  education.    Afterward  he  prepared  himself 

mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  numerous  and  for  the  profession  <^  the  law,  in  which  he  gained 

fertile.    The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthftd*  distinotW.    Devoted  to  liberal  ideas,  be  took 

The  principal  productions  are  oats,  tumips,  ap-  an  active  part  in  pditics  as  a  member  of  the 

pies,  strawberriesjinelons,  peaches,  figs,  sandal  legislature  of  his  native  state.    He  successively 

wood,  and  cork.  Wild  goats  are  also  abundant,  went  through  the  whole  range  of  the  judicial 

while  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  are  taken  organization  of  his  state,  from  the  position  of 

off  the  coast    There  is  a  safe  and  .convenient  Jostice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  presiaing  judge, 

harbor  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  In  1846  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  constitu- 

much  frequented  by  vessels  as  a  watering  sta*  tionsl  congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.    He  took 

ti(m.    The  loftiest  of  its  mountdns  is  Ynngue,  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of 

whose  summit  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  the  law  known  in  Mexico  by  tibe  appellation  of 

sea.    Juan  Fernandez  has  been  leased  by  the  fiiaiia9'mtMrtM(mortmaiD),  bywhichaloanwaa 

ChiHan  government  to  a  company  who  catch  imposed  upon  the  clergy  to  supply  the  neoessi- 

and  prepare  fish  there.    In  the  16th  and  17th  ties  of  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States, 

centuries  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  bucca-  From  1848  to  1852  he  officiated  with  success  as 

neers.    In  1704,  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch-  governor  of  his  native  state.    During  the  period 

man,  who  was  sailing  master  of  the  Cinque  1a  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  the  opening  of 

Ports,  an  Englbh  privateer,  was  put  ashore  here  roims,  the  increase  of  primary  and  higher  schools, 

at  his  own  request,  well  supplied  with  clothing,  and  the  reform  of  the  financial  administration ; 

instraments,  and  arms,  and  remained  in  soli-  and  on  retiring  from  the  government,  he  left  in 

tude  till  1709.    His  story  is  commonly  said  to  the  public  treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 

havebeen  the  foundation  of  Defoe's**  Robinson  In  1858,  under  the  administration  of  Santa 

Crusoe,"  and  Juan  Fernandez  is  often  termed  Anna,  he  was  banislied  from  the  country,  spent 

Robinson  Crusoe's  island.    But  from  the  title  a  short  time  in  Havana,  and  thence  pniceeded 

of  Defoe's  romsnce,  which  in  consequence  of  to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  resided  until 

its  length  is  abridged  in  the  modern  reprints,  April  or  May,  1855,  when  he  left  it  for  Acapuloo 

and  from  the  detsils  given  in  the  narrative  it-  to  join  Alvarez,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Cuer- 

self;  it  has  been  inferred  that  Robinson  Crasoe's  navaca.    In  that  city  he  discharged  the  fnnc- 

island  was  not  in  the  Pacific,  but  on  the  N.  coast  tions  of  representative  of  the  state  of  O^Jaca  in 

of  South  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ori*  the  assembly  empowered  to  choose  a  temporaiy* 

nooo.  The  fhll  title  begins  as  follows :  "  The  Life  president  of  the  republic.    Alvarez  was  selected, 

and  strange  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  and  Juarez  became  minister  of  justice.    While 

Crasoe,  of  York,  mariner,  who  lived  eiffht  and  in  this  office  he  promulgated  the  law  abolishing 

twenty  years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  army  which 

on  the  coast  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  is  known  as  the  20y  Juare$,    Alvarez  having 

great  river  Oroonoque,  having  been  cast  on  retired  from  the  presidency  in  Dec.  1855,  after 

shore  by  shipwreck,'' ^^     The  real  prototype  having  appointed  Gen.  Comonfbrt  as  his  sub- 

of  RoMnson  Crasoe  may  therefore  have  been  stitute,  Juarez  left  the  cabinet  in  conjunction 

Peter  Serrano,  a  Spaniard  who  was  wrecked  on  with  all  the  other  ministers.    Comonfort  then 
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jppoioted  him  govenoe  of  Oi(jaoi,  tka  iidiniii-  king  of  ManriteDk,  was  incited  to  inyade  Jn- 

istration  of  wEich  office  he  assumed  when  ha's  dominions,  and  a  Roman  force  was  sent  to 

the  revolution  which  had  broken  oat  there  oodperate  with  him.    He  heard  of  their  inroad 

rendered  the  disdiarge  of  his  mission  yery  diffi-  while  on  the  waj  to  join  Soipio,  ^e  Pompeian 

colt.    He  sncoeeded,  however,  in  Meeting  the  commander,  and  turned  against  them,  bnt  finidlj 

immediate  pacification  of  the  state,  and  sent  went  to  Bcipio's  idd.    The  rival  hosts  enoonn- 

forth  armed  forces  for  the  refistablishment  of  tered  at  Thapeus,  and  the  result  proved  fatal 

order  in  other  parts  of  the  republic    The  term  to  the  Numidian  and  his  allies.    Juba,  fleeing 

of  the  provisional  administration  having  ex-  from  the  field,  wandered  about  for  a  few  days 

pired  by  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  as  a  fugitive,  and  then  in  de^air  killed  himself. 

of  1857,  he  was  elected  constitutional  governor  After  ms  death  his  kingdom  was  formed  into  a 

of  the  state  of  Of^Jaoa,  and  was  in  the  discharge  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was  the  first 

of  the  duties  of  this  post  when,  in  Nov.  1867.  governor.    H.  King  of  Mauritania,  son  of  tiie 

President  Comonfort  made  him  secretary  of  precedinff,  died  al^ut  A.  D.  18.    He  was  a 

state,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  presi-  child  at  uie  time  of  his  fiiither^s  death,  fell  into 

dentof  the  supreme  court  of  justice.    After  the  the  hands  of  the  o<mquerors,  and  was  carried 

withdrawal  of  Comonfort  from  the  government  prisoner  to  Rome.    He  was  brought  up  and 

iJan.  1858)  Juares  became,  in  virtue  of  his  of-  educated  in  Italy,  and  ultimately  became  one 

Ice,  constitutional  presidWit  of  Mexico.    On  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Augustus, 

Jan.  19  he  established  his  government  in  Gua-  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  fast,  formed  a 

myuato.  *  The  reverses  of  civil  war  afterward  high  opinion  of  him,  and  at  the  settiement  of 

compelled  him  to  remove  it  to  Colima.    As  in  anairs  subsequent  to  his  return  to  Rome,  he  re- 

this  dty  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stored  to  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  gave 

r^nblic — ^which  recognized  the  constitntibnal  him  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in 

government,  with  the  exception  onlv  of  the  dty  marriage.    At  the  request  of  his  patron,  how- 

of  Mexico  and  8  or  4  others,  in  which  the  so  ever,  he  afterward  exchanged  Numidia  for  the 

called  conservatives  had  large  garrisons — ^he  de-  two  provinces  of  Mauritania,  and  some  portion 

termined  to  proceed  by  way  of  Panama  to  Vera  of  the  Gsstulian  territoij.    Few  of  the  details 

Cruz,  and  arrived  there  on  May  4,  1858,  where  of  his  life  are  known.    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 

he  has  since  officiated  as  the  head  of  the  consti*  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Romans  to  re- 

tntional  government.                    «.  press  the  desert  tribes.    He  was  the  author  of 

JTJARROS,  DoioKGO,  a  Central  American  valuable  works  in  almost  every  department  of 

ecclesiastic,  synodal  examiner  of  the  archbidi-  knowledge,  but  all  have  perished  save  their  tities 

q>ric  of  Guatemala.    He  is  the  author  of  a  and  a  few  orief  extracts.    The  most  important 

history  of  Guatemala,  entitied  Campendio  de  of  them  were  a'*  History  of  Africa,"  based  prin- 

la  huUn^  de  la  dudad  de  OwUemdk^  in  6  cipally  on  Carthiu^inian  authorities ;  a  ^^  History 

books  (Guatemala,  1800-^8).    It  embraces  ao-  of  Arayria;"  a  ^* History  of  Arabia;''  a  treatise 

counts  more  or  less  complete  of  the  5  ancient  on  *^  Roman  Archieolo^ ;"  a  ^*  History  of  Tbea- 

provinces  (now  republics)  of  Central  America,  tres ;"  a  ^*  History  of  rainting  and  Painters ;" 

viz. :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ni-  and  two  treatises  on  botany  and  medicine. 

canigua,  and  Costa  Rica.  JUBILEE,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  every 

JtrBA«    I.  KingofNumidia,sonofHiemp6al  50th  year.     Accordinff  to  the  Hebrew  ritual, 

(who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  Pom*  every  7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was 

peyX  died  by  his  own  hand  in  46  B.  C.    Juba  observed  as  a  period  of  rest    To  avoid  tibe  dif- 

SQOceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fa-  ficulty  of  supposing  two  successive  years  to  be 

ther,  and  in  the  conflict  between  Csssar  and  thus  observed,  somecritios  have  endeavored  to 

Pompey  he  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from  en-  prove  that  tiie  year  of  jubilee  was  the  49th  in* 

mXj  to  Cffisar,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  stead  of  the  50th.    During  this  year  there  was 

on  an  official  visit  to  Rome  during  his  fever's  neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depending  alike 

lifetime,  and  from  friendsh^t  for  the  man  to  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth,  ^ves 

whom  his  father  owed  his  crown.    The  mo*  became  free^  and  every  <me  resumed  posses* 

mentCurio,C»sar's  lieutenant,  landed  in  Africa  sion  of  his  inheritance,  however  it  had  been 

(49  B.  C),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Attius  alienated.  Unlike  the  sabbatical  year,  however, 

Yama,  the  commander  of  Pompey's  forces,  tiiejubilee  did  not  annul  debts.    The  design  of 

Yams  had  already  been  defeated  by  the  Cesa-  this  institution  was  to  check  the  rise  of  any 

reans  under  tiie  walls  of  Utica;  but  on  the  i^  great  inequality  of  social  condition,  and  to  pre- 

proach  of  Juba,  Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a  vent  the  rich  from  oppressing  and  enslaving 

strong  post  near  the  sea.    He  was  drawn  from  the  poor,  or  from  appropriating  their  lands.    It 

his  position  by  a  stratagem,  and  overthrown,  also  strengthened  the  bonds  of  families,  and 

himself  being  slain,  and  his  army  almost  out  to  -  bound  the  people  to  their  country,  by  leadinsr 

pieces.    Juba  suUied  the  glory  of  this  victory  them  to  cherish  an  affection  for  estates  derived 

by  cruelty,  causing  some  cohorts^  cavalry  who  from  their  ancestors  and  to  be  transmitted  to 

had  surrendered  to  be  massacred.    He  ei]\joy*  their  posterity.    The  jubilee  did  not  continue 

ed  his  kingdom  in  peace  till  46  B.  C,  when  to  be  observed  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Cflssar  arrived  in  Africa  to  crush  the  last  rem-  ^-In  the  middle  ages,  the  term  was  applied  to 

nantof  the  Pon^;»eian  faoU(ui.    Then  BocchnS)  the  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  churoh 


of  St  Peter  at  Borne  for  a  certain  mimber  MiMndmaa  betoe  entering itsg*^.    His prin- 

of  days  with  pious  offerings  received  plenary  oipal  work  is  the  Khuwri  C^The  Khazar'),  a 

indulgence.    A  jubilee  was  first  deoliu*ed  by  Tindication  of  the  truth  and  exposition  of  the 

Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1800,  and  was  to  recur  principles  of  Judaism,  in  fictitious  discourses  on 

every  100  years.    The  time  was  limited  by  religion  between  a  king  <^  the  Khazars  (who 

Clement  YI.,  Urban  YL,  and  Paul  II.  respeo-  was  converted  to  that  £uth  about  4  centuries 

tively,  to  50,  83,  and  25  years,  and  the  last  pe-  before  the  time  of  the  author)  and  a  rabbi.    It 

riod  still  remains  the  ordinance  of  the  Roman  was  translated  ftt>m  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by 

Catholic  church.    The  condition  of  visiting  Judah  ben  Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Bnxtorf,  and 

Rome  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain  works  of  also  into  Spanish  and  Qerman.     His  songs, 

charity  or  devotion  being  substituted  for  it.  which  among  others  contain  the  gems  of  He- 

JUDiBA,  in  ancient  geography,  is  variously  brew  liturgical  poetry,  have  found  numerous 
used  to  desimate  the  whole  of  Palestine  or  the  translators  and  editors,  among  the  most  recent 
land  of  the  Jews,  especially  during  the  period  of  whom  are  Luzzato,  Sachs,  Dukes,  and  Geiger 
between  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  last  (Der  Dvoan  de$  Coitiliers  AbuUBcuMn^uda-' 
wars  of  the  Jews ;  the  southern  kingdom  of  the  ka-Leci,  Breshiu,  1851).  His  elegy  on  Zion  was 
Hebrews,  or  that  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction  translated  into  German  by  Mendelssohn, 
to  that  of  the  10  tribes  or  of  Israel ;  or  the  JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  one  of  the  12  apostles, 
southern  division  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan  the  betrayer  of  his  master.  He  was  the  son  of 
in  the  time  of  the  Asmoneans  and  Romans,  be-  Simon,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  apos- 
tween  Samaria  on  the  N.,  the  Jordan  and  the  ties,  covenanted  with  the  chief  priefts  to  de- 
Dead  sea  on  the  £.,  Idumasa  and  the  desert  on  liver  Christ  up  to  them  for  80  pieces  of  silver 
the  S.,  "Egy^i  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Hediterra*  (at  the  hishest  computation  about  22  dollars), 
nean  on  the  W.  The  limits  of  Judna  in  each  accompliraed  this  purpose,  repented  when  he 
of  these  acceptations  were  continually  varying,  saw  his  Lord  condeumed  and  buffeted,  offered 
(See  Palestine,  and  Hebbswb.)  to  restore  the  money,  confessed  that  he  had  be- 

JUDAH  (Heb.  Jehndah).    I.  The  4th  of  the  trayed  innocent  blood,  and  in  despair  commit- 

sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  founder  of  the  most  nu-  ted  suicide,  hanging  himself  according  to  Mat- 

merous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which,  having  thew,  falling  and  bursting  asunder  according 

received  all  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benja-  to  Luke,    lliany  interpreters  suppose  that  the 

min,  the  Dead  sea,  Idumssa,  Simeon,  and  the  motive  of  his  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jesus,  in 

Mediterranean,  became  powerful  under  the  dy-  self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  expect- 

nasty  of  David,  which  originated  in  one  of  its  ed  king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emergencj 

towns,  Bethlehem,  and,  after  the  division  of  the  by  his  miraculous  powers,  and  to  open  to  him- 

Hebrew  state  into  two  kingdoms,  the  principal  self,  the  apostles,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom  the 

member  and  representative  of  the  southern,  anticipated  career  of  aggrandizement.    ^*The 

named  after  it    After  the  destruction  of  the  difference,'^  says  Archbishop  Whately,   ^be- 

northern  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians,  Judah  be-  tween  Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that 

came  the  common  name  of  the  Hebrew  nation  though  they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and 

in  general,  and  the  name  Jews  (Heb.  Jehudim^  coi^jectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  ms  conjectures, 

Lat.  Jvdmi)  is  derived  from  it    Jerusalem,  the  departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his  known 

capital  of  the  united  state,  and  afterward  of  the  duty  to  foUow  the  calculations  of  his  worldl j 

southern  division,  was  situated  within  the  limits  wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambi- 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  confines  of  Benja-  tion.''— See  Whately's  '^  Discourse  on  thcTrea- 

min.    The  mountaui  of  Juddi  was  a  range  trav-  son  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  ^  Essays  on  Some  of 

ersing  its  centre,  and  the  desert  of  the  same  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith"  (London,  1889). 
name  near  its  southern  boundary.    II.    Sur-       JUDAS  MACCABEUS.    See  Hbbbbws. 
named  Hakkadosh  (the  Holy),  a  celebrated       JUDD,  STLVEsrsn^an  American  authiur  and 

rabbi  of  the  2d  centuiy,  of  the  house  of  Gam-  clergyman,  bom  in  Westharopton,  Mass.,  July 

liel,  and  one  of  his  successors  as  nan  ^patriarch),  28,  1818,  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

was  the  prmcipal  author  of  the  Mishna.    He  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1886,  and 

was  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  subsequently  embraced  the  Unitarian  creed.  He 

whom  Rapoport,  the  most  competent  critic  on  entered  the  divinity  school  of  the  university  at 

the  subject,  identifies  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  Cambridge  in  1887,  completed  his  theological 

HI.  Hallbvi,  or  Ha-Lbvi  (the  Levite),  a  Span-  studies  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 

ish  rabbi  of  the  12th  century,  called  as  an  Arabic  the  East  parish  in  Augusta,  Me.^  on  Oct.  1.    In 

writer  Abul  Hassan.    He  distinguished  him-  1848  he  began  the  work  on  which  his  literary 

self  as  a  physician,  philosophiciu  theologian,  reputation  chiefly  rests,  ^^  Margaret,  a  Tale  of 

and  poet,  m  the  latter  capacity  being  unsur-  the  Real  and  Ideal,"  tu^  (12mo.,  Boston,  1845), 

passed,  if  not  unequalled,  by  any  post-biblical  which  has  been  illustrated  by  a  series  of  outiine 

writer  in  Hebrew.    Shortly  before  the  middle  drawings  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley  (New  York, 

of  the  12th  century  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  1856).    In  1850  he  published  **Philo,  an  £van- 

the  land  of  his  fathers,  a  part  of  which  he  sings  geliad,"  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  in 

in  glowing  strains  of  pious  devotion ;  but  before  the  same  year  ^*  Richard  Edney,"  a  romance, 

reaching  the  holy  city  every  trace  of  him  is  lost  An  old  In^Uan  tradition  suggested  to  Mr.  Jodd  a 

According  to  a  tradition  he  was  killed  by  a  dramatic  poem  in  5  acts,  **The  White  Hills, 
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American  Tragedy,'*  still  nnpabllsbed.    A  voU  of  record,  wbich  are  of  sofSoient  importance, 

mne  entitled  *^The  Clmrcb,  in  a  Series  of  Dis-  For,  the  judgment  being  founded  upon  the  reo- 

conraesy'*  was  published  posthumously  in  1854 ;  ord,  it  cannot  stand  if  the  party  against  whom  it 

and  his  **  life,''  by  Mrs.  Arethusa  Hall,  was  is  rendered  can  show  that  the  record  is  incon- 

pnblisbed  in  the  same  year.  sistent  with  it  or  insufficient  for  it.    The  more 

JUJL>£,  Saint,  sumamed  Thaddbub  (the  zeal-  common  instances  of  this  are  where  there  is  an 

ot),  or  LsBBEua,  one  of  the  apostles,  a  relative  irreconcilable  contrariety  between  parts  of  the 

of  Jesus,  probably  a  son  of  Alpheus  and  brother  record ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  judgment  is 

ai  James  the  Less.    No  circumstances  of  his  founded  upon  a  verdict  which  is  essentially  dif- 

life  are  related.    According  to  the  traditions  of  ferent  from  the  pleadings  at  issue. — Judgments 

the  West,  he  i>reaohed  and  suffered  martyrdom  are  of  many  kinos,  for  the  reason  that  they  must 

in  Persia.    According  to  eastern  traditions,  he  conform  to  the  pleadings  and  issue.    They  are 

labored  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  usually  classed  asjudgmentarupon  demurrer,  on  a 

died  in  Edessa;  or,  according  to  others,  visited  verdict,  on  confession,  on  default  or  on  nonsuit. 

Assyria  also,  and  died  in  Phoenicia.    He  is  com-  (See  Plbadino.)     A  judgmenr  is  also  inter- 

memorated  in  the  western  church  on  Oct  8.  locutory  or  final ;  and  the  best  deflttition  of  an 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  one  of  interlocutory  ^ud^ent  is  to  say  that  it  is  any 

the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was  judgment  which  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not 

disputed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly  entirely  dispose  of  the  whole  question.    A  judg- 

beoanse  it  cites  the  two  apocryphal  books  of  ment  that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as- 

^^ Enoch''  and  the  "Assumption  of  Moses."  surance  known  to  the  law.    Such  judgments 

Most  critics  have,  however,  maintained  it    It  were  formerly  extensively  used  in  England  to 

is  written  with  vehemence  and  fervor,  seems  to  operate  as  conveyances  of  land ;  the  party  to 

have  been  addressed  to  converted  Jews  in  Asia  whom  the  land  was  to  be  transferred  commeno- 

Minor  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  contends  ing  an  action  for  it  against  the  party  who  was 

against  Gnostic,  Nioolaitan,  and  other  danger-  to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by  a 

oos  doctrines. — See  the  "Last  of  the  Epistles;  judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs  to 

a  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,"  the  plaintifT. — From  the  high  and  solemn  nature 

by  Frederic  Gardiner  (Boston,  1856).  of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger  was  ap- 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.    See  Hebbews.  plied  to  it    If  one  sues  another  on  his  promise, 

JUDGES,  Book  OF,  one  of  the  historical  books  or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for  wrong  of 

of  the  Old  Testament,  narrating  the  deeds  of  the  any  kind,  and  recovers  judgment,  it  is  a  tech- 

18  jndges  of  Israel  from  Othniel  to  Samson,  nical  rule  of  law  that  the  origincd  cause  of  ac- 

It  is  a  fragmentary  rather  than  a  complete  and  tion  merges  or  is  lost  in  the  judgment    There  is 

connected  history,  the  fullest  accounts  being  seldom  any  practical  mischief  arismg  ftom  this, 

given  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  as  the  judgment  itself  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the 

and  Samson.    It  begins  with  showing  that  the  former  cause  of  action ;  but  in  modern  times, 

ealamitiee  suffered  by  the  Hebrews  after  the  and  in  the  United  States,  a  party  would  undoubt- 

death  of  Joshua  were  due  to  their  apostasy  from  edly  be  permitted  to  resort  to  his  original  cause 

JdiOTah.   It  is  supposed  by  man^  modem  critics  of  action,  unless  the  judgment  had  been  not 

that  tiie  first  16  and  the  remaining  6  chapters  only  rendered  but  satisfi^,  provided  it  could 

are  by  different  authors.    Hie  first  portion,  be-  be  shown  that  he  would  suffer  injury  by  loss  of 

Heved  to  have  been  written  before  uie  time  of  his  original  right    So,  too,'  it  was  a  well  estab- 

David,  is  ascribed  to  Samuel.   Among  the  more  lished  rule  of  law,  that  if  one  brought  an  action 

important  commentators  on  the  book  are  Le  against  another  for  depriving  him  unlawfully 

CSero,  Rosenmtlller,  Maurer,  Stader,  and  the  of  his  property,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 

American  biblical  scholar  George  Bush.  damages,  this  iudgment  vested  in  the  defendant 

JUDGMENT,  in  law,  a  solenm  determination  a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
of  a  question,  declared  by  a  court  of  record,  damages  were  never  paid  nor  the  judgment 
The  langnage  used  in  a  judgment  is,  that  "it  satisfied  in  any  way.  The  reasons  were,  that 
is  ccMssider^  by  the  court,''  &c.,  the  theory  a  judgment  vests  absolutely  in  the  plaintiff  a 
being  that  the  function  of  the  court  is  not  to  right  to  the  dami^^,  and  the  law  supposes  that 
give  its  own  dedsdon,  but  to  ascertain  and  pro-  what  should  be  done  will  be  done,  and  there- 
Aonnoe  the  decision  of  the  law.  To  give  validitv  fore  that  the  defendant  will  satisfy  the  judg- 
and  foil  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which  ment.  The  effect  of  the  rule  was,  and  so  far  as 
raiders  it  must  have  competent  jurisdiction  it  is  in  force  is,  that  if  A  borrows  B's  watch 
over  the  case,  or  be  authorized  by  law  to  enter-  and  refuses  to  return  it,  and  B  sues  him  and  re- 
tain and  determine  the  question  whicli  it  de-  covers  $100  damages,  as  soon  as  the  judgment 
cides;  the  case  must  have  been  properly  brought  is  rendered  the  watch  belongs  in  fhll  property 
before  the  court ;  and  the  trial  must  have  pro-  to  A,  although  he  never  pays  one  doUar  of 
ceeded  with  due  regard  to  all  those  forms  and  the  damages.  It  was  impossible  that  a  rule  so 
acts  which  are  established  by  law,  to  prevent  inequitable  as  this  could  be  uncontradicted, 
surprise,  neglect,  or  error.  A  judgment  may  Able  Judges  have  declared  that  the  judgment 
be  arrested  and  avoided,  if,  within  the  time  must  be  satisfied  before  it  could  have  this  effect 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  it  can  be  Although  the  cases  are  quite  irreconcilable, 
flliown  that  Uiere  are  intrinsic  defects  appearing  we  should  say,  resting  very  much  on  the  high 
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anihority  of  Chancellor  Kent  (2  Commentaries,  extent  to  which  this  is  now  admitted  in  Englani 
888),  that  the  prevailing  rule  in  the  United  and  the  United  States ;  althoogh  the  recent  ad- 
States  would  not  permit  a  mere  unsatisfied  Jadg-  judications  of  that  oountrj  mdicate  a  much 
ment  to  have  this  effect — ^There  is  no  douht  nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  what  may  be 
whatever  that  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  record  called  the  English  view  of  ^  the  comity  of  na- 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit.  If  it  be  tions"  in  this  respect — ^Not  only  may  a  judg- 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  the  same  ment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit,  but  a 
state,  it  proves  itself;  and  no  defence  can  be  former  judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
made  which  does  not  distinctly  impeach  it  for  fence  against  a  suit  which  would  raise  the  same 
fraud,  or  for  essential  error;  and  even  then  the  question  anew.  This  ancient  and  important 
proper  course  might  be  to  have  the  judgment  rule  is  never  denied  in  its  genend  form ;  and  it 
itself  vacated.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  rests  upon  the  obvious  principle  that  there  must 
court  of  another  of  the  United  States,  it  falls  be,  at  some  time  and  by  some  means,  an  end  of 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution  litigation.  Therefore,  if  a  question  be  once  tried 
which  provides 'that  **  full  faith  and  credit  shall  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  in  a  proper  way,  and 
be  given  iiPeach  state  to  the  public  acts,  rec-  solemnly  decided,  it  is  decided  for  all  time,  and 
ords,  and  judicial  proceedings  in  every  other  cannot  again  be  brought  up  for  consideration, 
state,**  and  authorizes  congress  to  provide  the  In  other  words,  a  judgment  rendered  is  conclu- 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved.  Con-  sive  upon  the  merits  of  a  question ;  and  this 
gress^  by  an  act  passed  May  26, 1790,  made  this  rule  is  now  applied,  with  the  qualifications  nbovo 
provision.  In  a  case  which  arose  under  it,  the  stated,  to  a  foreign  judgment  When  it  is  ap- 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  held  that  it  plied  to  a  home  judgment,  another  difficult 
was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  do  more  question  arises,  upon  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
than  make  the  judgments  of  state  courts  j^rtma  the  highest  authorities  stand  in  conflict,  viz. :  If 
fade  evidencQ  in  other  courts;  and  any  judg-  a  former  judgment  be  offered  as  a  bar  to  an 
ment,  duly  authenticated,  if  it  would  be  con-  action,  must  it  appear  by  the  judgment  itself^ 
ddered  record  evidence  of  the  highest  nature  together  with  the  record  of  the  suit,  that  the 
and  conclusive  at  home,  must  be  so  considered  question  now  to  be  considered  was  raised  and 
in  eveiT  other  state. — As  to  the  force  and  effect  considered  in  the  former  case ;  or,  if  neither  tlie 
of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  foreign  country,  we  judgment  nor  the  record,  nor  both,  indicate  that 
are  not  aided  by  legislation,  but  must  depend  the  same  question  was  tried  before,  can  this  be 
upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  shown  by  evidence  f  Some  courts,  in  their  nn- 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  upon  this  point  in  the  willingness  to  have  the  merits  of  a  question  liti> 
United  States  that  it  is  in  England.  The  ques-  gated  more  than  once,  have  carried  this  rule  so 
tion,  how  far  a  foreign  iudgment.pr<>;E>ru>ft^or^  far,  for  example,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
has  force  and  validity,  has  indeed  been  discussed  that  if  A  su^  B  for  a  house  and  land,  B  could 
in  many  cases,  in  both  countries,  and  with  some  say  in  defence  that  the  question  of  their  right 
diversity  in  the  conclusions.  On  one  extreme  and  title  had  been  tried  once  and  solemnly  de- 
stand  those  who  would  make  it  a  mere  prima  cided  in  his  fkvor ;  and  could  make  out  this  de- 
facie  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by  any  evi-  fencebyarecordof  a  former  judgment  in  which 
dence  tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  have  A  sued  B  for  an  assault  and  battery  and  judg^ 
been  rendered.  Where  this  doctrine  is  held,  it  ment  was  rendered  for  B,  if  he  could  then  show 
is  plain  that  the  whole  case  may  be  tried  over  that  B  admitted  in  the  former  action  the  assault 
again  in  the  action  on  the  judgment,  with  the  and  battery,  but  justified  them  on  the  ground 
burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  would  set  it  that  A  persisted  in  staying  in  the  house  in  ques- 
aside.  Against  this  are  those  who  hold  the  oppo-  tion  against  the  order  of  6,  who  thereupon,  by 
site  extreme,  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  as  con-  the  assault  and  battery  alleged,  put  him  out  of 
elusive  as  a  home  judgment  The  law  on  this  the  house;  and  that  A  admitted  all  this,  only 
subject  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng-  denying  that  the  house  belonged  to  B  and  in- 
land (8  Sumner,  600;  16  Ad.  and  Ellis,  KS.  717)  sisting  that  it  belonged  to  himself;  and  the 
may  now  be  considered  as  resting  on  a  medium  only  question  at  the  trial  was,  to  whom  did  the 
ground.  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign  house  belong.  Undoubtedly,  the  disposition  to 
state  is  bound  to  execute  a  judgment  or  decree  let  a  question  which  is  once  determined  so  re- 
of  any  foreign  state.  Next^  a  foreign  judgment  main,  is  as  strong  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
is  valid  and  conclusive,  provided :  1,  that  the  States  at  this  time  as  ever.  But  the  ancient 
court  rendering  the  judgment  had  full  jurisdic-  rule  would  have  required  that  the  former  trial 
tion  of  the  case ;  2,  that  the  case  was  properly  of  the  question  should  be  proved  by  record ;  and 
brought  before  that  court  and  properly  tried ;  that  it  should  have  been  tried  as  a  direct  issue, 
8,  that  there  is  nothing  fn  the  unquestionable  and  not  collaterally  and  as  it  were  incidentally. 
law  of  the  case  which  forbids  or  contradicts  the  This  we  hold  to  be  the  prevailing  rule  at  present ; 
judgment;  and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  and  we  regard  it  as  resting  on  sufficient  grounds, 
fraud,  deception,  or  oppression.  The  civilians  in  the  danger  there  might  be  in  thus  permitting 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  generally  maintain  one  case  to  determine  another  case,  on  the  mere 
the  absolute  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment  evidence  of  witnesses  unsupported  by  record. — 
But  the  courts  of  France  have  never  yet  recog-  For  the  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment 
nized  the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  to  the  debtor  created  by  the  judgment,  see  Lien. 
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•  JUJjrrH,  daughter  of  Merori  of  the  tribe  of  ceived,  to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the 

Reuben,  widow  of  Manasseh,  celebrated  for  her  London  missionary  society  in  regard  to  the 

deliverance  of  her  native  city  Bediulia  when  practicability  of  cooperation  with  that  society 

besieged  by  the  Assyrian  general  Holofernes.  by  the  newly  formed  American  board.    The 

It  is  nucertain  whether  she  lived  before  or  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  captured  by 

after  tho  Babylonish  captivity.    Mourning  the  a  French  privateer,  and  the  young  missionary 

death  of  her  husband  during  the  siege  of  the  soon  found  himself  in  a  prison  in  Bayonne, 

town,  and  noted  for  her  beauty,  she  went  forth  France.    Released  on  parole,  through  the  in- 

in  rich  attire  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  played  fluence  of  an  American  gentleman,  he  reSm-  • 

a  faithless  part,  attracted  Holofernes  by  her  barked  for  EnglaDd,  where  he  arrived  in  May, 

charms,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  she  was  1811,  and  was  offered  for  himself  and  his  asso- 

alone  with  him  in  his  tent,  and  he  was  intoxi-  ciates  appointments  and  support  from  the  Lon- 

cated,  struck  off  his  head  with  a  falchion,  and  don  society,  but  the  plan  of  cooperation  was 

bore  it  into  Bethulia.    In  the  morning  the  Is-  declined  as  unadvisable.    Turning  homeward, 

raelit«8  attacked  and  discomfited  the  i^yrians,  he  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  and  in 

panic-struck  at  the  loss  of  their  general.    She  September  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 

lived  to  the  age  of  105  vears,  and  the  Jews  are  American  board  at  Worcester.    Here  his  elo- 

said  to  have  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  quent  importunity,  united  with  that  of  one  of 

honor  of  the  victory.    The  history  is  contained  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  continued 

in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament  tendency  to  delay,  and  Judson,  Kewell,  and 

which  bears  her  name,  which,  according  to  De  Nott,  with  Gordon  Hall,  were  appointed  by  the 

Wette,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  board  its  missionaries  to  tho  Burman  empire, 

the  first  Christian  century,  and  was  probably  Luther  Rice  was  subsequently  added  to  their 

written  much  earlier.    Oalmet  supposes  the  nar-  number,  and  the  5  youuf  men  were  ordained  at 

rative  to  be  a  parable  and  not  a  real  hbtory,  an  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1812.    Mr.  Judson's  marriage 

opinion  which  is  now  shared  by  many  critics.  with  Miss  Ann  Hasseltlne  had  occurred  the  day 

JUDSON,  Adoxibam,  an  American  Baptist  previous  to  his  ordination,  and  on  the  19th  of 

missionary,   born  in  Maiden,  Mass^  Aug.   9,  the  same  month  they,  with  Samuel  and  Harriet 

1788,  died  at  sea,  April  12,  1850.    He  was  the  Newell,  embarked  from  Salem  for  Calcutta, 

son  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  aCongrega-  At  this  place,  and  at  Madras,  they  were  sub- 

tlonal  clergyman,  and  descended  ft'om  William  iected  for  a  fiill  year  to  much  annoyance  by 

Judson,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1684.  the  East  India  compauy^s  regulations.     Finally 

He  was   graduated  with  the  &:st  honors  at  they  found  refnge  in  night  to  Rangoon,  in  the 

Brown  university  in  1807,  and  opening  a  pri-  Burman  empire,  the  place  of  their  original  des- 

vate  school  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  immediately  a^  tination,  where  they  arrived  in  July,   1813. 

terward,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  adopted 

"Elements  of  English  Grammor,"  and  "  Younff  the  views  of  tlie  Baptist  denoihination,  and  hav- 

Ladies*  Arithmetic,"    which   were    published  ing  been  baptized  by  Dr.  Carey,  English  Bap- 

SDccessively  in  1808  and  1809.    The  sceptical  tist  missionary  at  Serampore,  had  surrendered 

views  which  he  had  previously  held,  and  which  their  connection  with  the  American  board.  Mr. 

seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  current  French  Rice,  arriving  at  Calcutta  by  another  vessel, 

infidelity  acting  apim  his  peculiar  constitution  had  on  his  voyage  pursued- similar  studies  with 

and  habits,  yielded  to  an  examination  of  the  similar  results,  and  had  returned  to  America  to 

6videnoe»  of  Christianity,  and  his  profession  of  enlist  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in  the 

religions  faith  was  made  May  28, 1809,  in  the  support  of  foreign  missions.    Traversing  the 

tibird    Congr^ational    cliurch,  Plymouth,  of  entire  country,  this  eloquent  and  earnest  advo- 

which  his  father  was  then  pastor.    He  had  al-  cate  was  successful  in  awakening  a  missionary 

ready  entered  the  second  class  at  Andover  theo-  spirit  among  the  American  Baptists,  and  in  ef- 

logical  seminary,  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  fecting  an  organization  among  them  fur  mis- 

ipinistry,  but  as  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  in  sionary  purposes.    The  Baptist  general  conven- 

1810  his  studies  in  that  institution  were  regu-  tion,  called  since  1845  the  American  Baptist 

ku-ly  concluded.    In  1809  he  read  Dr.  Buchan-  missionary  union,  was  formed  at  Philadelphia 

an's  celebrated  sermon  entitled  ^*  The  Star  in  in  April,  1814,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 

the  East,*^  which  became  the  occasion  of  his  and  Mrs.  Judson  its  missionaries.  Established  in 

devoting  himself  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  Rangoon,  the  field  now  left  to  them  by  the  clos- 

He  found  kindred  spirits  in  some  of  his  fellow  ing  of  the  English  Baptist  mission,  they  applied 

students  at  Andover,  and  a  formal  application  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of 

for  counsel  and  encouragement,  addressed  by  the  language,  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  or 

Adoniram  Jadson,  jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  jr.,  Samuel  teachers  who  could  speak  English.  Mrs.  Judson 

J.  Millfl,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  the  general  earliest  attained  the  power  to  converse;  Mr. 

Congregational   association  of  Massachusetts,  Judson^s  habits  of  thorough  philological  inquiry 

became  the  incipient  step  toward  the  formation  rendered  his  progress  less  rapid,  but  mode  his 

of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  mastery  of  the  language  equal  to  that  of  native 

for^gn  missions.    Impatient  at  the  slow  pro-  scholars.  In  8  or  4  years  he  published  a  "  Sum- 

grees  of  the  American  movement,  he  embarked  mary  of  the  Christian  Religion,**  a  catechism, 

for  England,  under  an  invitation  previously  re-  And  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In 
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March,  1817,  an  intelligent  Bannan,  acoompa-  present,  resulted  in  an  order  for  her  release, 
nied  by  his  servant,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Jud-  Farther  gifts  secured  the  promise  of  an  ameliora- 
8on  as  an  inquirer;  in  April,  1819, the  first  zayat  tion  of  her  husband^s  sunerings,  and  permission 
(an  edifice  which  is  both  a  caravansary  and  a  to  visit  him  in  prison ;  and  by  the  same  means 
place  for  public  meeting)  was  opened  for  Chris-  all  the  prisoners  were  delivered  fVom  their  sufifb- 
tian  worsnip ;  and  on  June  27  in  the  same  year  eating  confinement,  and  placed  in  an  open  shed 
the  first  native  convert  was  baptized.  At  the  within  the  prison  enclosure.  Hither  she  sent 
close  of  the  year  1820  the  number  of  baptized  food  and  mats  for  them  all,  commencing  those 
converts  was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  had  been  angelic  ministries  to  the  sufferers  which  have 
re&nforced  by  the  arrival  of  additional  mission-  rendered  her  name  immortal.  Next,  her  antici- 
aries,  and  the  impression  which  it  was  making  nations  were  raised  by  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
had,  in  1819,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new  ful  petition  to  the  queen ;  then  came  the  confis- 
viceroy.  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  appeal  to  cation  of  Dr.  Judson's  effects,  the  most  exact  lists 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  his  colleague  of  them  being  made  by  o£3oer8  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Oohnan,  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to  Ava  for  Careful  for  the  future,  she  secreted  a  consider- 
that  purpose.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  able  sum  of  money,  alike  indispensable  to  her 
but  the  plea  was  unavailing.  Believing  that  support,  and  to  any  successful  intervention  in 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to  the  behalf  of  her  husband,  and  saved  likewise  nu- 
king, and  fearing  that  this  measure  would  bring  merous  articles  which,  during  the  long  impris- 
upon  the  converts  the  vengeance  of  the  govern-  onment,  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Then  fol- 
ment,  they  had  well  nigh  formed  the  purpose  lowed  Uie  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes  by 
of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Aracan,  but  the  refusal  of  tne  queen  to  interfere.  Agdn  she 
were  deteired  by  the  steadfast  courage  of  the  was  refused  admittance  to  her  husband,  and  the 
native  Christians.  In  1821  the  continued  ill  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  were  increased ;  and 
health  of  Mrs.  Judson  compelled  her  to  return  again  relief  to  them  was  purchased  by  her  judi- 
for  a  time  to  the  United  States,  where,  after  a  cious  use  of  presents.  Seven  months  thus  passed 
short  stay  in  England,  she  arrived  in  Sept.  1622.  away,  during  which  she  employed  her  tune  in 
While  in  this  country  she  published  her  "  His-  devising  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort 
tory  of  the  Burman  Mission,"  and  by  her  pres-  of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release 
ence  and  her  personal  api>eals  contributed  of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  day  passing  in  which 
largelv  to  increase  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  she  did  not  visit  some  member  of  the  govem- 
Amerioan  churches.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  ment,  or  some  branch  of  the  royal  family;  witii 
with  her  health  but  partially  restored,  she  ro-  no  other  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the 
embarked  for  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  objects  of  her  solicitude  were  kept  from  despair 
Mrs.  Wade  as  recruits  to  the  mission,  and  re-  by  the  encouraging  promises  of  a  capricious 
Joined  her  husband  at  Bangoon  in  the  autumn  court  New  miseries  were  still  in  store.  The 
of  the  same  year.  During  her  absence  the  num-  hot  season  had  arrived,  and  tibe  sufferings  of  the 
her  of  converts  had  been  nearlv  doubled,  and  Mr.  prisoners  had  become  intolerable.  The  birth  of 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  had  completed  a  translation  a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period  these  minis- 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of  tries  of  Mrs.  Judson.  Twenty  days  after  this 
the  Old.  Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to  event  slie  was  again  at  the  prison,  and  again  in 
Ava  by  request  of  ithe  king,  who  was  anxious  the  presence  of  the  governor  pleading  for  ame- 
to  command  the  medical  services  of  Dr.  Price,  liorations.  Returning  to  the  prison  from  an 
a  missionary  physician  who  was  colleague  with  interview  which  the  governor  had  requested, 
Dr.  Judson.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  she  found  the  white  prisoners  all  removea.  She 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and  ran  in  every  direction,  making  inquiries  in  vain, 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the  mis-  until  at  length  she  learned  from  an  old  woman 
sionaries,  and  other  foreign  residents  at  Ava,  the  tibat  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapoora,  the  old 
severest  privations,  perils,  and  sufferings.  For  capital,  distant  6  miles.  *^  You  can  do  nothing 
nearly  two  years  no  tidings  came  of  the  fate  of  for  your  husband,"  said  the  governor;  ^  take 
the  missionaries.  Three  Englishmen  redding  at  care  of  yourself."  She  obtained  a  pa8q>ort,  and 
Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  native  author-  set  cf£,  first  in  a  boat,  and  then  in  a  cart,  for 
ities  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  accounts  Amarapoora.  Arriving  there,  she  learned  that 
of  one  of  them  snowed  considerable  sums  of  the  prisoners  had  Just  left  for  Oung-pon-la. 
money  pidd  to  Drs.  Judson  and  Price,  and,  ig-  Here  she  found  them,  chained  two  and  two,  and 
norant  of  the  methods  of  transmitting  funds  by  almost  dead  from  fatigue  and  sufferinff.  Hero 
bills  of  exchange,  the  government  saw  in  this  fact  they  spent  the  next  6  months,  subjectea  to  con- 
proof  of  their  complicity  with  the  English  in  the  tinual  oppression  and  extortion.  The  king  was 
war.  On  June  8,  Dr.  Judson  was  arrested  at  at  length  forced  to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the 
his  dwelling  by  a  posse  of  officers,  thrown  into  British,  and  in  Feb.  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
the  "  death  prison"  with  all  the  other  white  were  permitted  to  rest  under  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  and  loaded  with  chains.  Mrs.  Judson  the  British  flag,  in  the  camp  of  Qm.  Sir  Archi- 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  under  bald  Campbell,  who  had  demanded  their  release, 
the  guard  of  10  ruffianly  men ;  but  on  the  third  Descending  the  river  to  the  territories  ceded  by 
day  a  message  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  ex-  the  Burman  government  to  the  English,  they 
pressing  a  desire  to  appear  before  him  with  a  commenced  missionary  operations  at  Amherst» 
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a  new  town  designed  to  be  the  British  capital.  He  snfTered  much  while  descending  the  river, 
Scarcely,  however,  were  they  fixed  in  this  but  rallied  for  a  time  on  the  open  sea.  On 
abode,  when  urgent  overtures  were  made  to  April  12  he  sank  quietly  to  rest,  and  was  buried 
Dr.  Judson  to  accompany  an  embassy  to  Ava,  in  the  ocean. — ^Dr.  Judson  was  of  medium  stat- 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  In  the  hope  that  an  ure,  of  light  and  agile  form,  his  features  clearly 
article  providing  for  religious  toleration  might  defined  and  expressive  of  character,  his  eyes 
be  incorporated,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  dark  and  piercing,  his  bearing  self-possessed  but 
commissioner,  and  parted  with  Mrs.  Judson  on  unassuming,  and  his  whole  appearance  indica- 
July  5,  never  to  see  her  more  on  earth.  Her  tive  of  an  unconmaon  personage.  His  mental 
constitution,  broken  by  the  intense  sufferings  endowments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  early 
and  cares  of  the  long  imprisonment,  yielded  to  habits  of  accurate  scholarahip  were  maintained 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  sne  died  after  18  days*  amid  the  disadvantages  of  missionary  labor, 
illness.  Returning  to  Amherst,  Dr.  Judson  That  distance  and  imperionsness  of  manner 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  missionary  which  had  marked  his  youth,  softened  by  his 
labors.  The  number  of  native  converts  was  piety,  became  a  dignified  Christian  reserve, 
increased,  many  new  missionaries  arrived,  and  beneath  it  was  a  heart  full  of  all  gentle  f^eo- 
new  branches  of  the  mission  were  established,  tions.  His  religious  consecration  was  radical 
that  among  the  Karens  starting  at  once  into  im-  and  unreserved.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Chris- 
portance  as  among  the  most  successful  of  modem  tian  roan.  He  became  a  missionary  with  no 
times.  Dr.  Judson  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  romantic  hopes.  He  expected  no  more  than  to 
translation  and  revision  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Ohristian 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  Burman-English  church  in  Burmah ;  if  he  could  see  100  con- 
diotionary.  His  philolo^cal  tastes  and  habits  verts  from  Gaudama  brought  into  the  Christian 
qualified  him  peculiarly  for  labors  of  this  char-  fold,  and  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Burman 
acter.  His  knowledge  of  the  Burman  language  lanffuage,  this  would  be  his  adequate  rewind, 
and  literature  equall^  that  of  the  most  learned  He  lived  to  see  the  Barman  mission,  including 
men  of  the  empire ;  and  he  used  the  language  its  Karen  branches,  embracing  many  thousands 
with  elegance  and  facility.  In  Jan.  1884,  he  com-  of  converts,  with  Bibles,  schools,  and  the  ripen* 
pleted  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  April  of  ing  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization. — ^A 
the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Board*  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  tiie  Bev. 
man,  widow  of  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston, 
Dana  Boardman.  For  11  years  he  continued  1868).  Seealsoamemoirbv  J.  Clement  (12mo., 
his  missionary  labors,  to  a  large  degree  biblical  Auburn,  K  Y.,  1852);  "Records  of  his  life, 
and  philological,  till  1845,  when  the  failing  Character,  and  Achievements,"  by  the  Rev.  D. 
health  of  his  wife  compelled  a  voyage  to  the  T.  Middleditch  (12mo.,  New  York,  1854) ;  and 
United  States.  Mrs.  Judson  died  in  the  harbor  "  The  Earnest  Man  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Character 
of  St.  Helena.  Sept.  1,  and  was  buried  on  that  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,'^  by 
idand.  Dr.  Judson  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct  15.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 
The  emotion  excited  by  his  return  spread  over  JUDSON,  Ann  Hasseltinb,  let  wife  of  the 
the  whole  country,  and  was  shared  by  every  preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Has- 
denomination  of  Christians.  He  was  received  seltine,  bom  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1789, 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  vener-  died  in  Amherst,  Burmah,  Oct  24,  1826.  She 
ation  by  public  meetings  in  many  chief  cities  early  developed  very  remarkable  qualities  both 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  mtellect  and  character.  Her  mind  was 
by  his  Baptist  brethren  assembled  in  their  mis-  strong,  active,  and  clear;  her  spirits  buoyant, 
nonary  conventions  at  New  York  and  Rich-  het  attachments  ardent,  and  her  fertility  of  re- 
mond.  On  July  11,  1846,  he  redmbarked  for  sources  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes 
Bormah,  having  married  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  unfailing.  She  was  educated  at  the  academy 
a  lady  well  known  among  American  female  of  her  native  town.  Her  mind  was  well  disoi- 
writers  under  the  name  of  *^  Fanny  Forester.'*  plined,  and  her  acquisitions  were  unusually  large. 
Arriving  at  Maulmain  in  December,  he  resumed  Mr.  Judson's  acquaintance  with  her  commenced 
bis  work  with  ardor.  Under  the  better  auspices  in  1810,  and  resulted  soon  after  in  an  offer  of 
occasioned  by  a  political  revolution,  he  estab-  marriage  on  his  part,  and  an  invitation  to  share 
liahed  himself  for  a  while  at  Rimgoon,  and  even  with  him  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  mis- 
projected  new  attempts  at  Ava,  which  a  want,  sionary  life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
of  means  compelled  him  to  abandon.  Returning  Feb.  5,  1812,  and  on  Feb.  19  embarked  for 
to  Maulmain,  ne  assumed  the  pastorship  of  the  Calcutta.  Her  subseouent  historv  will  be  found 
Barman  church,  and  carried  forward  the  die-  in  connection  with  that  of  her  husband.  Her 
tionary  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  encaged,  devout  and  earnest  piety,  her  labors  as  a  mis- 
In  the  autumn  of  1849  a  severe  cold,  followed  sionary,  and  her  heroism  and  achievements 
by  a  fever,  withdrew  him  from  his  work.  His  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  prisoners  during  the 
disease  refused  to  yield  to  remedies,  and  on  Burman  war,  have  crowned  her  name  with 
April  3, 1850,  despairing  of  recovery  at  Maul-  the  highest  honors.  A  memoir  of  her  life 
main,  he  left  his  wife  in  a  state  of  health  which  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Znowles 
forbade  her  accompanying  him,  and  departed  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1829;  many  times  reprinted), 
with  a  angle  attendant  for  the  ble  of  Bourbon.  — Sabah  Hall  (Boabdm an),  2d  wife  <^  the 
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ReT.  Adonlram  JudBon,  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
Nov.  4^  1808,  died  at  the  island  of  St,  Helena,  son  co.,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  22, 1817,  died  June  1, 1854 
Sc^  1, 1845.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ralph  Though  her  opportunities  of  early  culture  were 
•DA  Abiah  HalL  .  While  she  was  a  child  her  par-  extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progress  in 
ents  removed,  first  to  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  then  to  learning.  At  the  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of  a 
Salem.  In  her  17th  year  she  was  baptized  by  the  district  school,  and  continued  teaching,  with  very 
Rev.  Dr.  BoUes,  of  the  1st  Baptist  church,  Salem,  brief  intervals,  until  the  age  of  28,  contributing 
On  July  4)  1826,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
George  Dana  Boardman,  and  on  July  16  they  em-  poetry  to  the  village  newspapers.  In  1840  she 
backed  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there  Dec.  15.  The  entered  the  Utica  female  seminary  as  a  pupil, 
Burman  war  still  ragins,  Mr.  Boardman  accepted  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office  of  teachen 
temporarily  an  invitation  to  preach  at  the  Cir-  She  began  her  career  of  formal  authorship  by 
cular  Road  Baptist  church  in  that  city.  Here  writing  several  Sabbath  school  books  (^  Charles 
theyremainedtillthespringof  1827,  when  they  Linn,"  "Allen  Lucas,"  &c.),  which,  however, 
embarked  for  Burman,  where  arrangements  yielded  little  pecuniary  remuneration.  Charged 
were  made  for  the  establisment  bv  Mr.  Board-  with  the  support  of  her  ag^d  parents,  she  turn- 
man  of  the  mission  station  at  Maulmain,  which  ed  to  other  sources,  and  in  1844  addressed  a 
subsequently  became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist  playful  letter,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fanny 
missions  in  that  country.  Here  Mrs.  Boardman  Forester,  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  editors 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Mirror,"  delicately 
language,  and  availed  herself  of  every  opportu-^  proposing  contributions  to  their  joumaL  Mr. 
nity  and  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This  Willis  encouraged  her,  and  she  soon  became  a 
mission  being  fairly  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  regular  contributor  to  the  "  Columbian"  and 
Boardman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a  sim-  "  Graham^s"  magazines.  A  brilliant  literary 
ilar  service,  where  was  commenced  that  re-  career  was  openmg  before  her,  when  a  new 
markable  work  of  the  propagation  of  the  gos-  direction  was  given  to  her  destiny  by  her  mar- 
pel  among  the  Karens,  the  inhabitants  of  the  riage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  in  June,  1846, 
mterlor  jungles.  Missionary  service  among  and  their  departure  for  India  in  July  following, 
them  was  performed  in  part  by  receiving  them  Mrs.  Judson  continued  in  Burmah  until  Jan. 
into  schools  at  Tavoy,  and  in  part  by  visiting  1851,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
their  villages  in  ttio  wilderness.  In  two  years  she  returned  to  America.  While  in  Rangoon 
Mr.  Boardman  died.  His  widow  continued  her  she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Ju&on, 
missionary  labors,  and  beside  managing  a  school  and  in  Maulmain  composed  some  of  her  best 
with  great  success,  and  giving  religious  instruo-  poems  connected  with  her  personal  history, 
tion  in  various  ways  at  Tavoy,  she  was  accns*  She  returned  with  a  broken  constitution,  but 
tonled  to  make  long  and  toilsome  journeys  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and 
among  the  mountains.  In  these  excursions,  as-  of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her  literary  labors, 
aembhes  of  hundreds  gathered  around  her,  and  She  preparea  and  arranged  the  papers  for  Dr. 
notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  assume  what  Wayland^s  life  of  Dr.  Judson,  and  collected  her 
seemed  like  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  she  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
was  obliged  to  conduct  their  worship,  and  in-  the  "  Olio."  Her  other  works  are :  "  The  Za- 
struct  them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian  thayan  Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writ- 
fkitb.  In  April,  1834,  she  became  the  wife  of  ings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  *^  My  Two  Sisters." 
Dr.  Judson.  Her  subsequent  life  was  less  event-  Her  magazine  tales  and  sketches  had  been  col- 
fol,  but  it  was  filled  with  steady,  quiet  useful-  lected  and  published  before  she  left  America, 
Bess.  I^e  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur-  under  the  title  of  ^^  Alderbrook." 
man  language,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  it.  She  JUGGERNAUT,  or  Juoobrnaitth^  a  town 
translate  into  it  the  first  part  of  Bunyan's  and  temple  in  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
^  Pilerim^s  Progress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre-  Cuttaok  and  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  town 
pared  a  hymn  t^k,  several  volumes  of  Scrip-  lies  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on 
ture  questions  for  Sunday  schools,  and,  as  one  the  coast  of  Orissa.  The  ground  on  which  it 
of  the  lost  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday  stands  is  esteemed  holy,  and  is  held  free  of  rent 
cards.  Before  the  Peguans  had  a  missionary,  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in 
Bhe  acquired  their  language,  and  translated  or  and  about  the  temple.  The  principal  street 
fluperintended  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  is  composed  chiefly  of  religious  establishments 
lament  and  the  principal  Burman  tracts  into  called  tnat?ts,  which  consist  of  stone  buildings 
the  Pegnan  tongue.  In  these  useful  labors  she  with  low-pillared  verandas  in  front  and  shaded 
continued  until  1845,  when  her  shattered  health  by  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  which  is 
compelled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America  very  wide,  rises  the  celebrated  temple.  In  the 
in  the  hope  of  its  restoration.  Embarking  with  vicinity  of  the  town  are  luxuriant  groves  and 
her  husband,  they  were  cheered  for  a  time  with  ^rdens,  and  many  fine  tanks  of  great  antiquity, 
prospects  of  her  improvement,  but  a  change  su-  Between  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  town  and  the 

eervening,  shegradually  declined,  and  died  in  the  sea  are  numerous  ancient  edifices  nearly  bur- 
arbor  of  St  Helena.  A  memoir  of  her  life  was  led  in  the  drifting  sand.  The  town  is  250  m. 
written  by  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  ri8mo..  New  S.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  contains  a  population 
York,  1850). — ^Emilt  Chxibbuoe,  3a  wife  of  the  of  80,000. — The  temple  of  Juggernaut  stands 
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^within  a  iqiiare  eDcloenre,  sorrouDded  by  a  lofty  Tbe  farther  we  go  back  in  bistorj  the  more  do 
stone  wall,  each  side  of  which  measures  650  we  find  tbe  juggler  aasuming  the  character  ot 
Ibet,  making  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  On  the  the  thanmatorgist  or  worker  of  serioos  mar- 
£.  aide  is  a  grand  gateway  from  which  a  broad  vels;  and  in  the  16th  century  men  were  burned 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  20  feet  high,  alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  performances  whidi 
^idosed  by  a  second  wall,  each  side  of  which  now  excite  but  little  wonder.  But  in  the  ear- 
measnres  446  feet.  From  this  terrace  the  great  liest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science  were 
pagoda  rises,  from  a  base  of  80  feet  square,  to  devoted  to  strengthening  heathen  religion,  jug- 
tbe  heigfit  of  200  feet  above  tbe  ground.  It  ta-  glin^  was  a  rem  power,  and  formed  the  most 
pers  from  bottom  to  top,  and  is  ronnded  off  in  e£3cient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the 
the  npper  part.  Most  ofthe  Hindoo  deities  have  prieslhood.  The  talent  of  so  wise  a  body  of 
temples  within  the  enclosure.  The  great  tem*  men  as  the  hierarchy  of  India  and  Egypt  cart 
pie  is  dedicated  to  Krishna,  considered  as  an  ried  thaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  extent,  and 
avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  derives  its  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  great  pro- 
name  from  his  title  Juggernaut  ^properly  Jag^  portion  of  the  marvels  ascribed  by  legena  to 
atnatha,  *'  the  lord  of  tfa^  world ^>  Siva  and  magicians  were  actually  or  apparently  perform* 
Subhadra  are  the  next  principal  objects  of  ed.  The  investigations  of  Sdverte  have  shown 
adoration,  and  these  three  deities  are  respec*  in  what  manner  most  of  these  could  have  been 
tively  represented  by  three  frightful-looking  done,  and  with  what  effect,  especially  in  the 
idols  made  of  blocks  of  wood  about  6  feet  high,  depths  of  temples,  before  witnesses  filled  with 
each  surmounted  by  a  grim  representation  of  kwe  and  devoid  of  doubt  Thus  lamblichus 
the  human  countenance.  The  block  represent-  (Be  Mysteriu,  cap.  29)  and  Porphyry  speak  of 
ing  Ejishna  is  painted  dark  blue,  while  Siva's  those  who  showed  the  apparitions  of  goas  in  the 
hnage  is  white,  and  Subhadra's  yellow.  Each  air;  a  trick  explained  by  Robertson  (^^  Memoirs,^ 
idol  is  provided  with  a  chariot,  which  is  a  lofty  vol.  i.  p.  854)  to  be  of  easy  performance.  The 
platform  mounted  on  wheels.  That  of  Jugger-  wonder-worker  Maximus  probably  used  a  sim- 
nant  or  Krishna  is  the  largest,  48^  feet  high,  liar  secret  when,  on  bummg  incense  before  a 
84f  feet  square,  and  is  mounted  on  16  wheels,  statue  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh 
eadi  6i  feet  in  diameter.  The  Bath  Jatra^  or  so  plainly  as  to  fill  all  present  with  horror, 
great  festival  of  Juggemant^  occurs  in  March  Ordinary  jugglers  at  the  present  day  show  the 
when  the  moon  is  of  a  certain  age,  and  the  idols  face  of  another  person  to  those  looking  in  a 
are  then  taken  on  their  chariots  to  visit  their  mirror,  a  trick  also  nsed  by  fortune  tellers  to 
eonntry  house,  about  1^  m.  from  the  temple,  exhibit  future  husbands  to  superstitious  girls. 
The  chariots  are  drawn  by  long  ropes  held  by  This,  which  is  done  by  a  very  simple  optical  con- 
enthusiastic  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  trivance  sold  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explains 
children,  while  priests  standing  on  the  plat-  the  manner  in  which  the  Agrippas  and  Fausts 
forms  sing  and  repeat  obscene  stories,  accom-  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  the  earlier  magi- 
panied  by  corresponding  gestures,  amid  the  ap-  cians,  showed  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
plauaee  of  the  multitude.  In  former  years  some  absent,  or  the  forms  of  the  departed,  as  Oleo- 
of  the  votaries  were  occasionally  sacrificed  by  nice  appeared  to  Pausanias.  Juggling,  propeiiy 
fidling  accidentally  or  by  dedgn  before  the  regarded,  is  a  science,  the  principal  of  whose 
(ohariot  wheels,  and  being  crushed  to  death  by  divisions  is  that  ofsleight  of  hand  or  substitution. 
ihe  ponderous  rolling  vehicle ;  but  latterly  there  The  commonest  tricks  performed  by  these  means 
have  been  no  occurrences  of  this  sort.  The  have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
temple  of  Juggernaut  is  of  considerable  an-  tosser  of  knives  and  balls,  the  marvellous  bal- 
tiquity.  The  present  building  is  supposed  to  ancer,  the  producer  of  unexpected  objects  from 
have  been  completed  in  1198  at  a  cost  of  more  strange  receptacles,  occur  in  Saxon  MSS.  and  oa 
than  $2,000,000.  The  British  obtained  posses-  the  wdls  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs ;  they 
sion  of  the  place  in  1808.  Its  former  masters,  amazed  the  Norseman  and  the  Roman ;  and 
the  Mabrattaa,  had  levied  a  tax  upon  the  pil-  when  the  troubadour  degenerated  to  a  vaga- 
grims  resorting  thither,  and  out  of  the  large  sum  bond,  he  became  a  jongleur  (Lat  joeulatcr\ 
tiins  raised  granted  a  small  allowance  to  defray  whence  the  word  juggler.  The  tying  and  un- 
the  expenses  of  tiie  temple.  The  British  con-  tying  of  intricate  knots,  which  has  even  in  these 
tinned  this  tax  and  the  provision  for  the  main-  days  been  attributed  to  supernatural  agency, 
tenance  of  the  temple  until  1889,  when  the  tax  ret  which  is  shown  by  every  juggler,  leads  us 
was  abolished  and  an  annual  donation  from  the  back  to  tbe  ScotUsh  warlock  whom  no  bonds 
public  treasury  given  to  the  priests.  In  conse-  could  hold,  and  to  the  symbolic  mazes  of  Runio 
quenoe  of  the  scandal  createa  by  the  spectacle  and  Gk>rdian  ties.  Within  a  few  years  London 
of  a  Christian  government  contributing  to  sup-  was  amazed  at  a  man  who  could  teU  one  person 
port  the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen  worship,  in  secret  what  card  it  was  that  another  thought 
this  donation  has  recently  been  withheld,  and  of.  Lord  Bacon  (Syha  Syharumy  cent.  ix. 
tbe  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim  tax  collect-  946)  tells  of  one  that  ^^did  first  whisper  the 
ed  by  the  native  authorities.  Man  in  the  Eare,  that  such  a  Man  shoulde  think 
JUGGLER,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits  such  a  Oard.^'  Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  who  makes  sport  by  chains  broken,  and  handkerchiefs  apparenUy 
tricks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dexterity  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  restored  to  the  owners^ 
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may  be  amnsed  to  know  that  a  learned  writer  few  years  ago  in  Paris  by  se^ng  a  letter  stamped 
of  the  16th  centary,  Fromonn  {TracUUui  de  in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  refleoted  in 
Fcucinatum&y  p.  588),  really  believed  that  this  like  manner,  thoogh  not  visible  on  the  reflect- 
was  done  by  magio,  though  he  tells  ns  in  the  ing  sorfiaoe.  The  magic  lantern  folly  explains 
same  book  that  in  his  time  many  oommon  jng*  the  images  of  the  gods  shown  in  the  water  by 
glers  (eanctdatores  aut  taecularii)  were  often  ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen  by  Benve- 
mistaken  for  magicians.  Modern  wizards  sim-  nuto  Cellini  in  the  Colossenm.  In  hydrostatiosy 
ply  amnse  by  showing  us  eggs  or  other  objects  the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of  wine,  which  has 
which  dance  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand,  ofben  appeared  in  romance,  as  on  the  table  of 
an  invisible  silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  me-  Faust,  has  been  realized  by  many  wizards  of 
dium  used;  but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon  the  present  day.  Many  tricks  of  moduli  east- 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divi-  em  jugglers  have  however  never  been  fiidrly 
nation  with  arrows  which  leaped  up  and  point-  explain^.  Their  placing  a  boy  in  a  basket  on 
ed  the  way  he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after  the  ffround  and  stabbing  through  it,  causing 
times  for  the  Arabs  (Koran,  v.  99) ;  and  for  blood  to  flow  and  the  boy  to  vanish  and  reap- 
the  Tartar  Genghis  Khan  the  same  trick  was  pear,  is  one  of  these ;  so  too  is  their  curioua 
used.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  *^  Disco verie  of  trick  of  making  trees  grow  visibly  in  a  few  min- 
Witchcraft,"  explains  how  the  head  of  a  man  utes.  Something  like  this  was  shown  by  a  Ne- 
may  come  through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and  apolitan,  who  professed  to  make  lettuce  seed 
being  duly  whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish  sprout  by  electricity,  and  who  thereby  long 
the  world  by  talking — on  account  which  throwd  puzded  the  scientific  world.  In  modem  Egypt 
mudi  light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic,  (Lane,  ^*  Manners  and  Oustomsof  the  Modem 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Norse,  and  medisdval  fable.  Egyptians,^  vol.  ii..  c.  vii.^  a  naked  juggler  is 
Fifty  years  ago  ventriloquism  was  regarded  as  a  tied  up  in  an  empty  bag,  ana  comes  out  brinffing 
physiological  mystenr,  and  of  old  it  seemed  aw-  with  him  plates  of  food  and  lighted  candles, 
ful  when  the  river  Nessus  saluted  Pythagoras,  The  Indian  jugglers  are  also  exceedingly  skilful, 
when  a  tree  spoke  before  Apollonius,  and  when  — Common  jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated 
a  new-bora  infant,  or  animals,  or  statues  talked,  in  Egypt,  and  nwde  their  appearance  in  Greece; 
Every  modern  ju^ler  allows  himself  to  be  shot  in  Rome  they  were  termed  prastigiatore9j  pi- 
at;  the  first  European,  Laing,  who  went  among  larU  (ball  players),  and  saectuarii,  *'*'  those  who 
the  Soulimas,  near  the  source  of  the  Joliba,  tricked  with  bags  and  into  pockets.**  The  real 
saw  a  native  chief  perform  the  same  trick  on  a  Faust  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  common  jug- 

frand  scale  and  in  a  curious  manner,  the  mus-  gler,  and  much  below  the  dignity  of  black-art 
ets  always  flashing  in  the  pan  when  aimed  at  scholars  like  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.  Of  his 
him,  but  shooting  well  when  turned,  however  class  was  the  Bohemian  Zita  The  most  re- 
nnexpectedly,  to  other  objects.  In  all  ages,  and  markable  jugglers  of  modem  times  have  been 
especially  in  the  East,  wizards  have  stuck  ar-  Pinetti,  Eclmartshansen,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
rows  ana  swords  through  their  own  limbs,  and  famed  Eatterfelto.  More  recently  we  have  had 
driven  nails  through  their  hands ;  but  when  in  Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of  Turin,  DObler,  Prof.  An- 
1859  a  so-called  ^'  India  rubber  man*'  attempted  derson,  Heller,  Houdin,  Hermann,  and  in  Amer^ 
to  astonish  by  similar  feats,  his  secret  was  quick-  ica  Blitz.  Most  eminent  of  these  is  the  Frenoh- 
ly  exposed  in  the  newspapers.  Ancient  jugglers  man  Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his  art  not 
performed  extraordinary  feats  by  mechanism,  only  trae  genius  but  the  resources  of  science, 
which  is  defined  by  Cassiodorus  (  Variart^m,  lib.  His  memoirs  were  published  in  Paris  in  1859. 
L  c.  45)  as  "the  science  of  constracting  ma-  For  <ftlier  works  on  the  subject,  see  Reginald 
chines  whose  effects  shall  seem  to  reverse  the  Scot,  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  (1584) ;  Wie- 
order  of  nature."  In  those  days  the  floors  of  gleb,  Naturliche  Chemie  (26  vols.,  Berlin,  1779- 
temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors  widened  of  1805);  J.  S.  Halle,  i/a^i«  (17  vols.,  Berlin,  1788); 
themselves  to  admit  portly  visitors,  tripods  ad-  Funk*s  Nat&rliehe  Magie  (Berlin,  1816);  K.O. 
vanced  to  salute  them,  statues  wept,  nodded,  "EMiQxt&hdjaa^n^Ut^r  dU Zauherhrd^  der N^^ 
and  bled;  all  which  marvels  are  imitated  by  tiir  (Munich,  1819);  Sir  David  Brewster,  "Let- 
modem  jugglers.  In  the  17th  century,  by  ters  on  Natural  Magic"  (London,  1882-'5) ;  En- 
acoustics,  invisible  sprites  called  trararmes  s^be  Salverte,  De$  9eience$  occulta  (Paris,  1848). 
rapped  audibly  on  any  object  indicated;  in  the  JUGURTHA,  a  Numidian  king,  born  in  the 
19th  Haller  and  Blitz  summon  them  again.  The  1st  half  of  the  2d  centurv  B.  0.,  died  in  Rome  in 
abb6  Micol  and  Maelzel  in  modern  times  aston-  104  B.  0.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mas- 
ished  the  world  with  cmdroideB^  little  speaking  tanabal,  youngest  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numi- 
figures;  the  Egyptian  priests  made  gods  and  dia.  Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  on  succeeding 
statues  which  prophesied  and  explained  dreams,  to  the  throne,  adopted  him,  and  had  him  brought 
Stone  statues  of  the  gods  which  rang  like  a  bell  up  with  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adher^. 
when  struck  (Pausanias,  "Attica,"  cap.  42)  are  Jugurtha  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
still  found  in  Ohina  as  the  jade  stone  images  of  ^  his  superior  abilities,  and  skill  in  all  martial 
Buddha.  In  optics,  the  Chinese  jugglers  snow  a  exercises,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa, 
dear  metallic  mirror  which,  when  it  reflects  who,  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  in 
sunshine  on  a  wall,  exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light  B.  0. 184  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  Scipio 
an  inscription ;  a  secret  accidentally  discovered  a  in  tiie  Nuuumtine  war.  Jugurtha's  courage  and 
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eopftolty  won  him  tiie  friendship  of  the  Roman  terminating  <^e  war,  hnt  of  adorning  his  tri- 
comm^ider  and  officers,  many  of  whom  are  said  nmph  with  tlie  vanqaished,  and  the  contest  was 
to  have  secretly  stimnlated  him  to  aspire  to  the  renewed.  Nothing  memorable  was  achieved 
sole  sovereignty  of  Nnmidia  on  the  demise  of  during  the  remainder  of  Metellas^s  term.  The 
his  nnole.  On  the  condnsion  of  the  war  he  re-  Numidian,  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  re- 
turned to  Nnmidia,  and  was  received  with  cere-  sorted  to  guerilQa  tactics ;  whUe  the  Roman,  on 
monions  respect  by  Micipea,  who,  to  purchase  hearing  that  the  plebeian  Marins  was  to  super- 
hb  forbearance,  made  him  at  his  death  heir  to  sede  him  in  the  command,  discontinued  onen- 
the  kingdom  in  common  with  his  two  sons,  sive  operations,  determined  that  no  act  of  his 
Bnt  the  three  princes  qnarrelled  on  their  first  should  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  lay 
meeting  after  his  death,  and  a  little  later  Hiemp-  in  the  way  of  his  successor.  Marius  arrived  in 
sal  was  assassinated  by  Jugnrtha.  Adherbal  Africa  in  107  B.  0.,  speedily  reduced  almost 
and  bis  party  took  np  arms,  but  were  defeated,  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  in  the  posses- 
when  he  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome,  and  submitted  sion  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and 
his  case  to  the  senate,  who,  despite  the  intrigues  gradually  subjected  his  territory  to  the  domin- 
and  bribes  of  Jugnrtha,  sent  commissioners  to  ion  of  Rome.  Jugnrtha,  seeing  his  kingdom 
Africa  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  rivals,  slipping  from  his  grasp,  made  one  final  effort  to 
The  commissioners  took  gifts  from  Jugnrtha,  retrieve  his  fortunes.  Having  formed  an  alli- 
and  ffave  him  the  larger  and  better  half  of  the  ance  with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  the  two 
kingdom.  He  was  not  however  satisfied.  After  monarchs  with  their  united  forces  attacked  the 
trying  in  vain  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  declare  army  of  Marins  on  its  march,  bnt  after  a  des- 
war,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  invaded  that  nerate  contest  they  were  totally  defeated.  The 
prince's  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  take  Mauritanian  king  now  deserted  his  allv,  and 
refuge  in  Oirta,  where,  on  the  surrender  of  that  enticed  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was 
city  in  112  B.  C.,  himself  and  all  his  followers  made  prisoner,  and  delivered  in  chains  to  Sylla, 
were  massacred.  The  conduct  of  Jugnrtha  the  qnedstor  of  Marius.  He  was  afterward  taken 
now  ezdted  loud  indignation  at  Rome,  and  an  to  Rome,  and,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his 
army  was  despatched  to  Africa  to  depose  him.  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  was  cast  into  prison. 
But  the  Roman  commander  and  legate  suffered  where  he  died  of  starvation  at  the  end  of  6 
Jugnrtha  to  purchase  peace  on  terms  which  in-  da^s.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Jugurtha  are 
Tolved  no  greater  sacrifice,  on  his  part  than  80  chiefly  known  from  the  interesting  history  of 
elephants  and  an  inconsiderable  sum  or  money,  the  "  Jngnrthine  War"  by  Ballast 
This  shameful  transaction  so  weakened  the  con-  JULIAN  (Flavius  Claudhts  Julianus),  sur- 
fidence  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  patricians,  named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor  (A.  D. 
that  the  prsator  Gassius  was  sent  to  Nnmidia  to  861-868),  born  in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  881, 
guaranty  to  Jn^rtha  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would  died  in  Persia,  June  26,  868.  He  was  the  son 
go  to  Rome  and  give  evidence  against  the  gen-  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  grandson  of  Oonstnn- 
erals.  The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  the  tins  Chlorus,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantino 
Imperial  city,  and  appeared  in  the  comitia;  but  the  Great  When  the  tyrant  Constantius  H. 
a  tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  generals  forbade  ordered  the  male  descendants  of  Chlorus  by  his 
him  to  testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the  second  wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
corrupt  officers  proved  a  failure.  Jugurtha  re-  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his 
mained  at  Rome  for  some  time,  intriguing  and  half  brother  Gallus,  whose  tender  years  did  not 
adding  to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy,  excite  his  apprehension.  But,  though  he  spared 
Having  however  procured  the  assassination  of  their  lives,  he  banished  them  to  certain  cities 
Massiva,  a  Nnmidian  prince,  who  since  the  death  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ultimately  confined 
of  Adherbal  had  been  a  competitor  for  that  them  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum  near  the 
Mngdom,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  It  was  Cappadocian  CsBsarea.  During  the  period  of 
whOe  leaving  Rome,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  their  restraint  Julian  was  not  only  instructed  in 
nttared  the  memorable  exclamation,  which  in-  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  taught 
^cates  how  the  Romans  had  fallen  fVom  their  to  fast^  to  pray,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  in 
ancient  integrity:  "Behold  a  city  for  sale,  could  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  In  851  Gkdlus  was 
she  bat  find  a  purchaser.''  The  war  was  now  taken  from  prison,  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
renewed  against  Jugurtha,  and  Spurius  Albi-  CsBsar,  and  made  prefect  of  the  East.  Through 
Dus  was  appointed  to  conduct  it,  during  whose  his  mediation  Julian  was  liberated,  and  per- 
command  a  division  of  the  army  was  surprised  mitted  to  ^is,  his  residence  in  any  of  the  Asia- 
by  Jngnrtiia  in  its  camp,  the  greater  part  cut  tic  cities.  He  now  first  became  acquainted 
to  pieces,  and  the  survivors  compelled  to  pass  with  those  Platonic  philosophers  who  ere  long 
under  the  yoke.  This  disgrace  stirred  up  the  induced  him  to  abandon  Christianity  for  pa- 
Roman  spirit,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  Q.  ganism.  He  was  not  however  ambitious  of 
Cflscilius  Metellus  was  sent  to  succeed  Albinus.  p^ersecution,  and  did  not  make  a  public  avowal 
Metellus  was  at  once  an  able  general  and  an  of  his  apostasy  till  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
honest  man.  After  the  first  campaign  Jugurtha  safety.  After  the  murder  of  Gallus,  he  again 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  on  any  conditions  became  an  object  of  distrnst  to  Constantius, 
short  of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  who  had  him  transported  to  Italy,  and  im- 
MeteUm^  however,  was  ambitious  not  only  of  prisoned  at  Milan,  whence  having  been  liber- 
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•ted  bj  the  infteroeBstoA  of  the  empreas  Eiiee-  battlefield.  In  hb  manner  of  life  Julian  emplat* 
bia,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Oonstantios  soon  edUie  temperance  and  simplicity  of  the  primitiva 
recalled  him,  and  on  Nov.  6,  855,  proclaimed  Romans;  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  aischarge 
him  Offisar,  and  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in  of  his  pablio  duties,  and  in  hb  intervals  of 
marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time  invested  leisure  was  devoted  to  study  and  philosophy, 
with  the  government  of  all  the  transalpine  He  possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talents  oi 
provinces,  and  with  the  command  of  the  forces  a  high  order,  and  wrote  much  and  weU  on  va* 
which  were  to  drive  the  German  invaders  of  rious  subjects.  The  ablest  if  not  the  moat  im- 
Gaui  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  with  equal  skill  portant  of  his  eirtant  works  are :  the  *'  Ccssars^'* 
and  energy  effected  this  latter  undertaking,  and  or  the  ^*  Banquet,"  a  satirical  composition  m 
checked  the  rapacity  of  the  local  governors,  he  which  the  different  Roman  emperors  are  made 
acquired  such  popularity  that  when  the  Jealous  to  appear  at  a  celestial  banquet  where  old  Sile* 
CoDstantius  in  860  commanded  him  to  send  nus  censures  their  vices  and  crimes ;  and  the 
his  best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  the  troope  **  Misopogon,"  or  the  '^  Beard-Hater,"  in  which 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Julian  crossed  over  the  emperor  exposes  the  licentiousness  and  ef- 
into  Germany  and  made  an  admirable  march  feminacy  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  who  had 
along  the  forest-covered  valley  of  the  Danube  ridiculed  the  beard  of  their  sovereign,  such  ap- 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  against  Con-  pendages  not  being  fashionable  in  that  city.  His 
stantinople ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Oonston-  treadse  against  the  Christians  has  been  lost^  with 
tins  in  Cilicia  gave  him  undisputed  possession  the  exception  of  those  extracts  preserved  in  the 
of  the  empire.  On  Dec  11,  861,  he  made  his  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
triumphal  entrv  into  the  capital,  amid  the  ac-  best  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Julian 
clttoiations  of  the  soldiers,  the  citizens,  and  the  is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsic,  1696).  The  most 
senate.  He  now  openly  avowed  his  abandon-  celebratedmodernlivesof  Julian  are  by  Gibbon 
ment  of  Christianity,  which  had  long  before  in  his  ^^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
been  known  to  his  friends,  and  his  Christian  sub-  pire ;"  by  the  abb^  de  la  Bletterie,  ffi$toire  ds 
jects  apprehended  a  cruel  and  relentless  perse*  remiereur  Julien  Vapoitat  XParis,  1735);  and 
oution.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  however,  he  by  Neander,  Ueber  den  Kaiser  Juliantu  und 
published  an  edict  which  granted  perfect  toler-  9ein  Zeitalter  (Leipsic,  1812). 
ation  to  all  sects  and  religions.  But  the  spirit  of  JOLICH,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
this  edict  was  not  respected  even  by  Julian  him-  Aix  la  Chapelle  (pop.  50,000),  with  a  capital 
self.  He  excluded  Christians  from  civil  and  of  the  same  name  (i>op.  4,000),  situated  on  the 
military  officer,  forbade  them  to  teach  grammar  river  Roer,  26  m.  £rom  Cologne.  The  town  is 
and  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  compelled  them  to  the  Juliacum  mentioned  in  Uie  '^  Itinerary"  of 
contribute  to  the  building  and  repair  of  pagan  Antoninus.  One  of  the  imperial  counts  of  Jil- 
temples,  permitting  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  lich,  Girard  I.,  assisted  Henry  the  Fowler  in  hia 
to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  wari)BJ*e  against  the  Hungarians,  and  the  county 
a  voluminous  treatise  against  the  assumed  errors  of  Jdlich  was  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  a  duchy  in 
of  Christianity.  Amid  the  licentious  priests  favor  of  Girard's  descendants  by  the  emperor 
and  lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the  pagan  Charles  lY.  (1356).  For  a  long  time  afterward 
temple,  he  was  frequently  seen  bearing  the  Jtllich  was  one  of  the  independent  duchies  on 
wood,  kindling  the  fire,  slaughtering  the  victim,  the  Rhine,  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oen- 
and  divining  from  the  entrails  of  the  expiring  tury,  when  the  line  of  hereditary  dukes  became 
animal.  He  was  nevertheless  worthy  in  other  extinct.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  the 
respects  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Immediately  duchy  was  allotted  to  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
after  his  accession  he  applied  himself  to  reform  tion  of  a  few  localities  annexed  to  the  Dutch 
the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  imperial  province  of  Limburg.  The  razing  of  the  fortress 
court  He  ordered  the  laws  to  be  equitably  ad*  of  jQlich  was  begun  in  1860. 
ministered,  and  instituted  a  tribunal  for  the  JULIEN,  StaioslasAionan,  a  French  orient- 
trial  of  such  officials  as  had  been  guiltv  of  pecu-  alist  and  sinologue,  bom  in  Orleans,  Sept.  20, 
lation  or  oppression  in  the  former  reign.  The  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noted  mechanician, 
incursions  of  the  Persians  upon  Roman  territory  Afber  completing  his  classical  studies  in  hb  na« 
led  him  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  and  tive  town,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and,  while  mak- 
in  868,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hier-  ing  himself  acquainted  with  several  living  Euro- 
apolis,  he  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  pean  languages,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
army  against  the  royal  city  of  Ctesiphon.  Under  ancient  Greek  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Gail 
the  walls  of  this  place  he  gained  a  brilliant  vie-  at  the  college  of  France.  He  was  on  the  point 
tory  over  a  divbion  of  the  enemy ;  but  having  of  emigrating  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  one  of 
been  induced  by  the  representations  of  a  Persian  his  elder  brothers  was  established  as  a  manufac- 
noble,  who  affected  to  be  a  fugitive,  to  postpone  turer  of  fire-arm?,  when  news  of  his  brother^s 
the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  march  into  the  death  arrived  and  detained  him  in  France.  Gail 
desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  appointed  him  hb  substitute  in  1821;  and  to 
he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  battle  vmdicate  his  claims  to  this  distinction,  he  pub- 
which  ensued  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  blisbed  in  1828  a  critical  edition  of  the  poem  of 
which  proved  mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  Colutlius,  *£Xcynr  'Af»ray%  with  translations  in 
daj.  Jovian  was  proclaimed  his  successor  on  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanbh,  Euglbh,  and 
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German.    In  1824,  under  the  title  of  La'ljfr$  bishop  sncoes^vely  of  Carpentnu^Albano,08t!a| 

patriotiqtu  ds  la  Gr^,  he  produced  a  French  Bologna,  Avignon,  and  Mende,  and  was  made 

translation  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modern  cardinal  hj  his  uncle  Sixtas  lY.,  vrho  also  gave 

Greek  poet  Kalvos  of  Zante.    A  young  Scotch-  him  command  of  the  papal  troops  sent  against 

man  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Ohiuese  the  revolted  Umbrians.    His  sncceas  in  this  war 

language,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  William  so  increased  his  popularity,  that  Alexander  YL 

Pmmmond,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  on  assuming  the  tiara  banished  him  from  Rome, 

of  studying  that  language.    He  also  attended  Julius  returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an 

the  lectures  of  Abel  R^musat,  and  mastered  the  important  part  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 

Chinese  with  such  uncommon  rapidity  that  Oharles  YIH.,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and 

within  a  year  he  was  enabled  to  translate  into  the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Sforza.    On  Uie  death  of 

LaUn  the  writings  of  Mencius  (Meng-tseu).  This  Alexander,  Aug.  18, 1508,  he  caused  the  dec- 

work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiat-  tion  of  the  ti^d  Pius  III.,  who  survived  his 

Ic  society  of  Paris.    Since  then  he  has  accom-  elevation  only  26  days,  and  Julius  himself  was 

plished  much  toward  making  Ohinese  literature  tben  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.    His  first  car« 

Known  in  Europe.  Among  his  numerous  transla-  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out  Oo« 

tions  are  two  dramas :  Eoei-lan-hij  ou  Vhutoire  sar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next  to 

du  eerele  de  eraie  (8vo.,  London,  1832) ;  and  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  the  holy 

Tehao-ehi-hm-eul^  ou  Vorphelin  de  la  Chine  see.    The  refractory  nobility  at  home  were  soon 

(Paris,  1834) ;  a  novel,  Pe-che-teing-hi^  Blanche  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  Yenetians,  who 

et  Bleue^  ou  lee  deux  couleuTre^-Jeek  (Paris,  1834),  held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  territories  of 

and  several  other  tales  which  appeared  in  the  the  church,  were  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

bih.  volume  of  the  Salmigoiidis^  or  in  the  CotI"  After  fruitless  negotiations,  Julius  joined  in  1609 

$tUutionnel;  two  philosophical  works  of  great  the  famous  league  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the 

fame,  Kcm^ing^ien^  le  liore  des  rScompenses  et  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 

dee  peinee  (London,  1836),  and  Lao-ieeu  Tao-te-  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the  dismemberment 

hinff,  le  litre  de  la  voie  et  de  la  aertu  (Paris,  of  the  Yenetian  republic    The  troops  of  the 

1841);   two  interesting  treatises,  Betum^  dee  league  were  everywhere  sucoessfol;  the  doge 

prineipaux  traitee  Chinoie  eur  la  culture  dee  sued  for  peace,  and  the  pope,  who  had  now  got 

m4riers  et  V education  dee  vere  d  soie  (1887),  and  what  he  wanted,  grew  Jealous  of  Louis,  and  wiU- 

Etetoire  et  fabrication  de  la  porcelaine  Chinoise  ingly  united  with  the  Yenetians  to  expel  t^e 

(1866).    ^s  most  important  work  appeared  French  from  Italy.    Ferdinand  was  also  led  to 

under  the  general  title  of  Voyages  dee  pelerine  view  the  success  of  Louis  with  uneasiness,  and 

Boudhietes^  three  volumes  of  which  have  been  became  a  party  to  the  '^  holy  league,"  which 

already  published  i(1863-'7-'8),  containing  Hie-  was  signed  Oct.  4,  1611,  and  whereof  Henry 

toire  delafiiede  Miotien'theang  et  deeeevoyagee  YIH.  of  England  afterward  became^  member. 

doM  Vlnde^  and  Memoiree  eur  lee  eontreee  ocei'  Julius  took  the  field  in  person,  and,  after  sev- 

dentalee.    This  work  throws  much  light  on  the  eral  campfugns  of  varying  success,  drove  out 

early  history  and  geography  of  India;  a  portion  the  ^*  barbarians,"  as  he  terme4  his  former  al- 

of  the  publishing  expenses  was  defrayed  by  the  lies.    He  could  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  thA 

English  East  India  company.    He  has  beside  in  Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish  troops  by  whom 

MS.  or  in  preparation  several  other  works,  among  he  had  effected  this  result,  and  in  the  midst  of 

which  is  a  complete  Chinese  dictionary.   In  1882  the  disorder  raised  by  his  warlike  and  ambitious 

M.  Julien  succeeded  Abel  R^musat  as  professor  policy,  he  died  without  achieving  for  the  holy 

of  the  Ohinese  language  and  literature ;  he  was  see  that  preeminence  which  had  been  the  whole 

elected  in  1833  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  aim  of  his  pontificate.    Julius  was  in  heart  and 

intrusted  in  1846  with  the  keeping  of  the  Chinese  action  a  thorough  soldier.    He  *^  made  his  tiara 

department  in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  a  helmet  and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  dis* 

and  promoted  in  1866  to  the  rank  of  administra-  position  is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 
tor  of  the  college  of  France ;  he  is  an  associate  of  Cam  Petri  nihil  effidant  «i  pnOiA  olairei, 

nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  cor-  -^^^^^  ^»""  *>»*«"  «Mb  trit 

responds  with  several  mandarins,  and  is  said  to  He  was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Italians 

enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  literary  world  of  as  a  friend  to  the  liberation  of  then  conntl>y. 

(3hina.  and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal 

JULIUS,  the  name  of  3  popes.  I.  Saint,  bom  administration  gained  him  their  affection.    He 

in  Rome,  died  there,  April  12,  862.    He*  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and 

chosen  pope,  Feb.  6,  337.    He  sustained  Atha-  was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 

nasius  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians  and  sum-  Raphael.    It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 

moned  a  council  in  342  to  take  action  in  the  YIII.  a  disi>ensation  to  marry  Catharine  of 

matter.    Another  council  was  held  at  Sardica  Aragon.    He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.    III. 

in  344,  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  right  of  Gian  Mabia  del  Montb,  born  in  Arezzo,  Sept. 

arbitration  in  cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  was  10,  1487,  died  March  23,  1666.    He  belonged 

reserved  to  the  see  of  Rome.    Two  letters  of  to  a  noble  family,  held  several  high  ofSces  under 

Julius  are  given  in  the  Epietola  Bomanorum  the  papal  government,  was  made  cardinal  in 

Pont^ficum,    n.  GiuLioDELLA  RoTSBB,  born  in  1636,  and  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  1660.    He  re* 

Albisola  in  1441,  died  Feb.  21, 1613.    He  was  opened  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent) 
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which  had  been  discontinued  under  hisprede-  (^tn^w,  fifth),  being  the  fifth  month  in  the 

cessor,  and  confirmed  the  institntion  of  the  ancient  Koman  year,  which  began  with  March. 

Jesuits.    He  took  part  with  Charles  V.  in  his  The  name  was  changed  by  proposal  of  Antonj, 

quarrel  with  Ottavio  Farnese  and  the  French,  because  Julius  Csdsar  was  born  on  the  12th  of 

but  was  compelled  to  sign  a  truce  with  his  ene-  this  month.    Charlemagne  gave  it  the  name  of 

mies  in  April,  1652,  soon  after  which  he  de-  Heurrumat  (mowing  month), 
dared  the  suspension  of  the  council  of  Trent,        JUMNA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  prin- 

which  had  already  been  broken  up  by  the  cipal  tributary  of  the  Ganges.    It  rises  in  the 

Protestants,  and  retired  to  his  luxurious  villa  protected  hill  state  of  Gnrwhal,  near  the  S. 

near  Rome.    He  reconciled  England  with  the  oase  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  81°  N.,  long.  78^ 

holy  see  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    He  80'  E.    Its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of 

was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II.  hills  called  the  Jumnotri  peaks,  near  which  it 

JULIUS,  NiKOLAUs   Heinrioh,    a  German  receives  the  overflow  of  several  hot  springs, 

physician,  born  in  Altona,  Oct.  8, 1788.    With  It  is  here  a  violent  torrent,  having  for  16  m.  an 

a  view  of  examining  the  condition  and  manage-  average  descent  of  814  feet  per  mile.    After  a 

ment  of  prisons,  he  explored  many  parts  of  Eu-  8.  W.  course  of  about  60  m.,  during  which  it  ia 

rope  and  the  United  States,  delivered  lectures.  Joined  by  several  large  mountain  streamsjit 

and  published  a  variety  of  works  on  this  and  turns  to  the  W.,  and  in  lat.  80®  80',  long.  yT** 

kindred  subjects,  as  Vie  Amerihanischen  Ver-  58',  receives  the  Tonse.    About  97  m.  from  ita 

hesserungssysteme  (Leipsic,  1837) ;  Nordameri-  source  it  entei^s  the  plain  of  Hindostan,  flowing 

ha  sittliche   Zustdnde  (1889)  ;   Beitrdge  tur  8.,  and  divides  into  several  branches.    It  herd 

hritisehen  Irrenheilhunde  (1844),  &c.    He  has  becomes  navigable  by  rafts.    A^r  passing  the 

also  edited  the  Jahrbueh  der  Straf-  und  Besse-  city  of  Delhi,  where  it  throws  off  a  branch,  and 

rungs-Anstalten  (Berlin,  1829-'48),  and  in  con-  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  its  general 

cert  with  Grerson  the  Magann  der  attsldndischen  course  is  8.  E.    It  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allaha- 

Literatur  der  gesammten  Heilhunde  (Hamburg,  bad,  619  m.  below  Delhi,  and  860  m.  from  its 

1821-^35).    In  1849  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  source.    The  two  rivers  are  here  about  equal  in 

where  he  had  previously  practised  his  profession,  volume,  and  both  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 

His  German  translation  of  Ticknor's  "  History  Hindoos.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 

of  Spanish  Literature*'  appeared  in  1852.  Jumna  is  sometimes  2  or  8  m.  wide.    Its  banks 

JULLIEN,  Louis  George,  a  French  composer  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  current  is 

and  director  of  music,  born  in  Sisteron.  Basses-  rapid.    Navigation  is  attended  with  much  dif- 

Alpes,  April  23, 1812,  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  ficulty,  but  many  of  the  most  serious  obstruc- 

1860.   From  his  father,  who  had  l>een  band  mas-  tions  have  been  removed,  and  vessels  can  now 

ter  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  service  of  Louis  ascend  to  Calpee.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the 

XVI.,  he  ij^ierited  a  talent  for  music,  and  at  6  Chumbul,  Baun,  Sinde,  Betwa,  Cane,  Hindon, 

yearsofage  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  vio-  and  Seengoor.    Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Min- 

Hn.   Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  pooree,  Etawah,  Muttra,  and  Calpee  are  the  most 

and  navy,  and  /ibout  1880  ^ned  admittance  as  important  places  on  its  banks.    A  canal  has  been 

ft  pupil  into  the  eonservatctre  at  Paris,  where  he  projected  to  unite  the  Jumna  about  80  m.  abov^ 

was  instructed  by  Cherubini.    Upon  leaving  this  Delhi  with  the  Sutlej  at  Loodiana.    Three  irri- 

institution  he  became  director  of  the  concerts  in  gating  canals  are  also  fed  by  it    One  called  tiie 

the  Champs  filys^.    In  1889  he  went  to  Eng-  canal  of  Feroze  Shah,  built  m  1866  and  reopen^ 

land,  and  for  a  number  of  years  directed  prom-  after  86  years'  disuse  in  1823-'6,  separates  frdm 

enade  concerts  in  London  with  great  success,  the  river  on  the  right  side  near  Chooarpoor,  and 

In  1847  he  attempted  to  establish  the  English  passes  by  Hansi  and  Hissai,  being  240  m.  long, 

opera  in  a  style  of  splendor  equalling  that  be-  Another,  the  Delhi  canal,  branches  off  from  this 

stowed  upon  the  Italian ;  but  upon  the  failure  and  rejoins  the  Jumna  at  Delhi,  after  a  course 

of  the  enterprise,  he  resumed  his  concerts,  which  of  70  m. ;  it  was  built  by  Ali  Murdan  Klian,  a 

were  among  the  most  popular  ever  given  in  Eng-  favorite  oflScer  of  Shah  Jehan  from  1638  to  1666, 

land.    In  1868  he  produced  at  Covent  Garden  and,  after  having  been  choked  up  for  60  years, 

theatre  an  opera  entitled  Pw<roiZ6^an(fo,  which  was  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  in  18l7-'20. 

met  with  considerable  success,  and  in  the  same  The  Doab  canal,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river, 

year,  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra,  he  visit-  leaves  the  Jumna  near  Fyzabad  and  rejoins  it 

edtheUnitedStateSjinthechief  cities  of  which  opposite  Delhi;  it  was  repaired  in  1824-'80, 

he  gave  concerts  for  several  months.    His  sub-  and  is  135  m.  long.    The  waters  of  the  Jumna 

sequent  career  was  less  prosperous,  and  he  died  in  its  lower  course  are  so  strongly  impregnated 

in  a  charitable  institution.    He  composed  and  with  natron  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking, 
arranged  innumerable  short  pieces,  and  was  the       JUNE,  the  6th  month  in  our  calendar,  having 

means  of  rendering  popular  some  ofthe  best  com-  80  days.    The  name  is  variously  derived  from 

positions  of  the  oldest  masters,  and  of  bringing  juniores  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Romulus  is 

before  the  public  a  number  of  prominent  singers  said  to  have  assigned  it,  as  he  assigned  May  to 

and  instrumental  performers.  the  elders ;  from  Juno,  whence  it  was  sometimes 

JULY,  the  7th  month  in  our  calendar,  having  called  Junonialis ;  from  Junius  Brutus,  the  first 

81  days,  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Csssar.    It  consul ;  and  from  jungo  (to  join),  with  reference 

was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  Quintilis,  to  the  union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines.    It 
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was  named  bj  Oharlemagne  Braehnumat  (fallow  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  batii.    He 

month).  afterward  opened  a  fresh  campaign  against  the 

JUNG  BAHADOOR  COOMARANAGEE,  remnant  of  the  rebels  on  the  Nepaulese  frontier, 

prime  mmister  of  Nepanl,  bom  about  1816.   He  crashed  and  dispersed  them  Id  Dec.  1859  in  a 

IS  the  2d  son  of  a  general  who  commanded  decisive  battle,  and  l^ns  brought  Uie  war  defi* 

part  of  the  ngah's  array  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  nitively  to  a  dose. 

while  servii^  as  a  subaltern  under  his  father  JUNG-STILLING  (Johaitn  Hsikbioh  JukoI 
he  manifested  a  daring  and  adventurous  spiri^  a  German  mystic  author,  bom  in  Im-Grund. 
which,  if  it  freijuently  led  him  into  breaches  of  Nassau,  Dec  12, 1740,  died  in  Carkruhe,  Apm 
military  disciphne,  gained  to  an  extraordinary  2,  1817.  After  being  successively  a  charcoal 
degree  the  affection  of  the  soldiers.  He  visited  burner,  tailor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study 
the  British  possessions  in  upper  India,  and  on  medicine  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  ac- 
his  return,  instead  of  being  punished  for  absence  quainted  with  Goethe,  who  in  his  autobiography 
from  his  post  without  leave,  was  promoted  to  has  given  a  fine  analysis  of  his  naive,  trustful, 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1889,  his  uncle  Mahta-  and  imectionate  character.  He  operated  for  cat- 
bar  Singh  having  been  made  prime  minister^  he  aract  with  eminent  success  at  Elberfeld,  was 
went  to  courtf  where  he  became  implicated  m  a  professor  of  rural  economy  at  Lautem  (1778), 
C(Mi^iracy  against  the  British,  and  marched  Jiarburff  (1787),  and  Heidelberg  (1808),  and  at 
with  a  secret  expedition  to  Benares;  but  his  his  death  was  a  privy  councillor  of  Baden.  The 
plans  beine  discovered,  he  was  made  prisoner  best  known  of  his  writings  is  an  autobiomphy, 
and  carried  back  to  NepauL  Released  on  the  8till%ng*$  Jugend^  JUnglmg^ahrej  Wander* 
frontier,  he  divided  his  attention  for  a  while  be-  8ch(rfL  Leh/ijahrtfidu$liche9  Leben  und  Alter 
tween  gambling  and  politics^  for  both  of  which  Q>ublisned  in  three  parts,  1787, 1789,  and  1817), 
he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude.  In  1845  the  a  curious  work,  containing  many  profound 
ranee  (queen)  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  thoughts,  and  marked  by  an  eccentric  religious 
Jung's  unde,  the  prime  minister,  and  chose  and  moral  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  several  alle- 
the  nephew  as  her  a^ent.  Mahtabar  Singh  was  gorical  and  mystical  tales,  as  the  OetehUhte 
treacherously  shot  dv  Jung,  and  the  assassin  aes  Herm  ton  Morgenthau  (1779),  GeechichU 
received  for  reward  the  chief  command  of  the  Flormtim  von  FaMendom  (1781),  Leben  der 
forces  with  a  place  in  the  new  ministry.  In  the  Theodore  ton  Linden  (1788),  Dae  Meimweh 
course  of  the  following  year,  acting  in  concert  ^1794),  and  Theobald^  oder  der  Sehwdrmer 
with  the  ranee,  who  had  almost  absolute  control  (1797).  In  his  autobiography  he  took  a  sentt- 
over  her  imbecile  husband,  he  became  premier  mental  delight  in  picturii^p  his  8  successive 
by  a  coup  d^etat^  shooting  down  14  nobles  with  wives,  and  love  and  marriage  are  treated 
his  own  hand'in  the  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  with  special  enthusiasm  in  his  romances.  In 
Hesoonlost  the  favor  of  the  ranee,  and,  having  his  later  works  he  appears  as  aj^host-seer 
fbiled  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  caused  her  to  be  and  theosophist  The  most  important  of  them 
banished.  This  was  followed  by  the  deposition  are :  Theorie  der  Oeieterhunde  (1808),  and  Apo- 
of  the  king  and  the  elevation  of  the  heir  appar-  loffie  der  Theorie  der  Geiiterhwnde  (1809^,  full 
ent  to  the  throne.  Jung,  however,  retains  the  of  marvellons  but  not  carefully  authenticated 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  is  the  virtual  sov-  narratives;  Seenen  auedem  Geieterreich  (1817), 
ereign.  His  administration  has  proved  advan-  consisting  of  conversations  in  heaven,  and  in- 
tageous  to  the  country,  and  has  been  marked  by  culcating  a  sort  of  worship  of  genius;  and  the 
improvement  in  its  laws  and  the  development  of  poem  Uhryidonj  oder  doe  goldene  Zeitalter 
its  resources.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  king  (1819),  descriptive  of  the  millennium.  His  va- 
and  the  nobles,  but  is  a  favorite  with  the  army  rious  works  were  collected  in  14  vols.  (Stutt- . 
and  the  people.  In  1850  he  visited  England  in  gpt,  1888).— ^His  daughter  Amalib,  who  pre- 
the  quality  of  ambassador,  the  ostensible  pur-  sided  over  an  institution  founded  by  the  grand 
pose  of  his  mission  being  to  negotiate  respecting  duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  died  in  Mannheim 
a  disputed  tract  of  territory  on  the  British  and  in  Jan.  1860. 

Kep^ese  frontiers.    He  landed  at  Southamp-       JUNGERMANNIA  (Linn.),  the  name  of  a 

ton  May  25,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  and  genus  of  small  cryptog^ic  plants,  of  which 

bearing  costly  presents  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  there  are  many  species  indigenous  to  North 

after  a  stay  of  a  few  mon^  during  which  he  America.    The  genus  is  dedicated  to  Junger- 

was  the  object  of  many  attentions  and  intense  mann,  a  German  botanist  of  the  17th  century, 

public  curiosity,  he  returned  home,  stopping  a  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  type  of  the  natural 

while  in  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Bombay  m  No-  order,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  dis- 

vember.    Soon  afterward  he  caused  his  daugh-  tinct  kinds.    They  are  also  sometimes  called 

ter  to  be  married  to  the  Nepaulese  heir  appar-  scale  mosses,  being  creeping  moss-like  plants, 

ent.  He  culdvated  the  friendship  of  the  English,  with  entire,  or  from  two  to  man](  lobed  stem 

affected  English  modes  of  life,  and  when  the  leaves,  the  fructification  terminal  on  the  main 

revolt  broke  out  in  1857  offered  his  services  in  stem  or  on  a  short  branch ;  the  floral  organs 

suppressmg  it    He  took  the  field  with  9,000  are  scattered,  free  or  immersed  antheridia  and 

Gorkhas,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  solitary  pistillidia,  having  both  an  involucre  and 

and  in  the.  summer  of  1858  returned  to  Oat-  involucel.    The  seed-like  bodies  (eporidia)  are 

mandoo,  having  received  from  Queeu  Victoria  mixed  with  spiral  threads  (elaters),  and  con- 
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tdned  in  4-parted  and  4-yalyed  spore  cases.  Haaskarl  of  his  Zurttehreiss  von  Java  nach  S^ 
These  little  plants  are  interesting  to  the  beta-  ropa  in  1851.  His  most  important  work,  con-^ 
nist  on  acconnt  cit  the  intermediate  rank  which  siuered  by  many  the  best  on  the  subject,  treats 
they  maintain  between  certain  lower  and  higher  of  the  botany,  geographv,  and  geology  of  Java 
orders  of  the  aorogens,  and  as  indieathiff  the  (Ja/tia^  seine  Gestatt^  rflamendeche  und  innere 
approach  in  gradnal  development  to  a  higher  jBauarty  8  vols.,  German  ed.,  Leipsic,  1852).  A 
or^nization.  The  number  of  species  found  in  work  is  now  in  progress  in  which  several  nat- 
thls  country,  according  to  Sullivant's  "Mosses  urnlists  are  engaged,  giving,  under  the  title  of 
of  the  United  States,''  is  18,  all  represented  by  PlanUe  Junghuhntance^  a  description  of  plants 
European  types.  Most  of  them  grow  in  woods  and  fossils  which  he  discovered  m  Java, 
and  among  mosses  upon  wet  rocks,  trunks  of  JUNGMANN,  Jozef  Jakob,  a  Slavic  philolo- 
trees,  and  wherever  moisture  is  periodically  to  gist  and  author,  born  at  Hudlitz,  Bohemia,  July 
be  found.  Some  affect  alpine  situations,  as  e/l  16,  1778,  died  in  Prague,  Nov.  14,  1847.  From 
%etiformiB  (Ehrart).  Scarcely  any  other  plants  a  poor  farmer's  boy  he  rose  to  the  highest  aoa- 
ezoeed  the  entire  group  of  the  c7t<7i(70rmannia<}0(9  demical  position  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
fbr  delicacy  of  forms,  beauty  of  foliage,  variety  Among  his  first  literary  labors  were  translations 
of  colors,  contour  of  expansive  development,  ofCL&teaubriand's**Atala"  and  Milton's  "Para- 
elegance  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  ml-  dlse  Lost,"  which  Bowring  calls  '^  the  most  ad- 
nuteness  of  proportions,  or  afford  the  botanist  mirable  among  the  many  admirable  versions  of 
more  pleasure  m  their  Investigation. — See  Sir  that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic."  In  1820 
Wm.  «r.  Hooker,  "British  Jungermannlaceie,  or  he  published  a  Bohemian  chrestomathy  {SUnoee- 
a  History  and  Description  with  Colored  Figures  noH^  2d  ed.  1845) ;  In  1826  a  history  of  the  Bo- 
of  the  Genus  and  Microscopical  Analyses  of  the  hemian  language  and  literature  (2d  ed.  1848); 
Parts"  (folio,  London,  1816);  Gray's  "Manual  and  in  1836-'9  a  complete  Bohemian-German 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States"  dictionary  (Slotonik  CkehO'Nemechy)^  which  is 
(revised  ed.,  New  York,  1858).  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  and  as 

JUNGFRAU  (the  "Maiden"  or  "Virgin"),  a  .worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  English  and  Ger- 

picturesque  mountain,  or  rather  group  of  monn-  man  lexicographical  works.    His  patriotic  devo- 

tains,  in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the  ridges  tion  to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  lan- 

of  tbe  Bernese  AlpS)  and  separating  the  can-  gnage  and  literature,  tbe  generosity  of  his  dls- 

tons  of  VaJals  and  Bern.    It  is  the  8th  In  height  position,  and  his  great  popularity  as  a  teacher, 

of  the  European  mountains,  reaching  an  altitude  nave  established  for  him  a  nigh  reputation ;  and 

of  18,718  feet,  and  derives  its  name  either  from  in  1860  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in 

the  pure  mantle  of  snow  which  covers  its  crest,  his  honor  In  the  university  buildings  of  Prague, 

or  from  the  fact  that  until  the  present  century  JUNIATA,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  watered  by 

it  was  deemed  inaccessible.    In  1811, however,  Juniata  river;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau  claimed  to  have  18,029.    It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with 

ascended  it    In  1828  the  highest  peak  was  many  fertile  valleys.    The  productions  in  1850 

reached  by  some  peasants  from  Grindelwald,  and  were  188,688  bushels  of  Indian  com,  187.187 

in  1841  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  accompanied  by  Prof,  of  wheat,  102,498  of  oats,  12,288  tons  of  hay, 

Forbes  of  Edinburgh  and  others.     Although  262,0851bs.  of  butter,  and  14,686  of  wool.  There 

tiie  thermometer  fell  to  6 J"  below  zero,  lichens  were  25  grist  mills,  580  tanneries,  2  woollen  fao- 

were  found  on  the  highest  exposed  points.    The  tories,  2  iron  founderies,  2  newspaper  offices,  26 

highest  peak  rises  In  a  sharp  point,  the  summit  churches,  and   2,000  pupils  attending  publio 

being  not  more  than  2  feet  broad.    The  Silber-  sehools.    The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  canal 

h5rner,  which  are  inferior  peaks  on  the  W.  side,  pass  through  Mifflintown,  the  capital, 

are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  forms.  JUNIATA,  a  river  of  Penn.,  formed  near  the 

JUNGHUHN,  Fbanz  "Wilhelm,  a  German  centre  of  the  state  by  the  iunction  of  the  Little 

naturalist,  born  in  Mansfeld  in  1812.   He  studied  Juniata  and  Frankstown  oranch,  which  rise  at 

medicine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and  Ber-  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.    Its  gen- 

lin,  and  became  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Prus-  eral  course  is  E.,  with  many  deviations ;  and 

sian  army.    Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was  sen-  after  passing  through  a  picturesque  and  moun^ 

tenced  to  20  years'  Imprisonment,  but  escaped  tainous  country,  ic  joins  the  Susquehanna  14  m. 

to  France,  and  afterward  entered  the  foreign  le-  above  Harrisburg.    Including  the  Frankstown 

glon  in  Algeria  as  a  medical  officer.    HI  health  branch,  It  Is  about  150  m.  long.    It  is  not  navi- 

oompelled  him  to  return  to  France,  and,  having  gable.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  follows  its  banks 

received  a  pardon  from  his  government,  he  went  throughout  its  whole  course, 

to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  employed  there  '  JUNIPER  {juniperue^  Linn.),  a  genud  of 

for  some  time  as  physician,  and  afterward  ex-  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  subulate  or  else 

plored  the  islands,  especially  Java,  under  the  scale-like,  rigid  leaves,  belonging  to  the  natural 

auspices  of  the  government.     His  Topographic  order  of  conifercB,  The  common  Juniper  (J.  eon^ 

eehe  und  Naturwiuenechaftliche  Bmeen  were  fnun{8,Linn.)isbestknownin  America  as  a  low 

edited  by  Nees  von   Esenbeck   (Magdeburg,  shrub,  spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  though 

1846).    German  and  Dutch  editions  of  his  BaU  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  f^om  2  to  S 

talAnder  in  Sumatra  appeared  In  Berlin  and  feet    Its  foliage  consists  of  leaves  arranged  in 

Leyden  in  1847;  and  a  German  verslcm  by  threes,  which  are  linear,  awl-shaped,  prickly- 
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Ikyiiited,  spreading,  and  of  a  brigbt  green  ex-  Lonidano,  vestward  to  the  "Rocky  iDonntains, 
oepting  the  glaucous  whitish  hue  of  the  upper  and  in  Bermuda  and  Barbados.  The  Bermuda 
sar&oe.  The  berries  are  dark  purple,  about  the  red  cedar,  which  has  been  found  to  be  tender  in 
size  of  a  pea.  The  common  juniper  is  regarded  Great  Britain,  is  indigenous  in  the  Bermuda 
ae  identical  with  the  juniper  of  Europe,  though  islands,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  its 
there,  according  to  Loudon,  it  is  known  to  have  soft  fragrant  wood  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
attained  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  tree.  One  ture  of  lead  pencils. — ^The  tall  juniper  (c/.escM^^a) 
figured  in  his  Arboretum  Britannieum  was  20  was  first  discoTered  in  Siberia  bj  Pallas,  and  is 
fiMt  high,  with  a  trunk  6|  feet  ia  circumference  a  handsome  evergreen  with  an  upright  trunk 
at  the  base.  An  instance  of  an  altitude  of  80  and  slightly  pendulous  branches.  The  Chinese 
feet  is  also  given.  Such  tall-growing  forms  aver-  juniper  (/.  ChineMu^  Linn.)  is  also  a  beautifal 
age  an  anniutl  growth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  until,  species  with  a  dark  green  foliage, 
having  reaoh^  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  the  up-  JUNIUS,  the  signature  of  an  English  political 
ward  growth  becomes  slower,  and  their  duration  writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
may  be  computed  at  more  than  a  century.  The  the  London  ^*  Public  Advertiser**  newspaper 
leaves  of  the  juniper  have  a  strong  and  rather  between  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  Jan.  21,  1772.  As 
uni^easant  tasle,  wiUi  a  little  astringency.  The  acknowledged  in  the  first  authorized  collection, 
peculiar  juice  of  the  bark  appears  to  consist  of  the  series  consisted  of  44  letters  by  Junius  and 
rasin  and  volatile  oil.  The  part  mosUy  used  in  15  by  Philo-Junius,  an  auxiliary  part  being  as- 
nedioine  is  the  berries;  the  medicinal  powers  sumed  under  the  second  name  for  the  purpose 
may  be  regarded  as  residing  in  the  oil,  which  of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  char- 
theee  berries  yield  on  distillation.  The  berries  acter,  but  with  the  design  of  being  ultimately 
have  long  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  avowed.  There  have  been  preserved  also  62 
dinretio,  particularly  in  dropsy,  and  of  giving  to  brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
gin  their  peculiar  flavor.---The  J,  Vvrginiana  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  "  Public  Adver- 
of  linnaus  is  known  as  liie  red  cedar  or  savin,  tiser,"  between  April  20,  1769,  and  Jan.  19, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  tree,  rising  1778,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  private 
to  a  height  of  15  to  80  feet,  often  covering  rocky  correspondence  with  John  Wilkes  between  Aug. 
pastures,  and  yielding  valuable  timber  from  its  21  ana  Nov.  9,  1771.  To  the  same  hand  are 
trank.  Its  foliage  consists  of  4-ranked,  much  attributed  also  118  letters,  on  various  political 
crowded  leaves ;  on  young  plants  or  rapidly  subjects  and  under  different  signatures,  as  Mne- 
growing  twigs  the  leaves  are  awl-shaped  and  mon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Brutus,  and  Domitian, 
somewhat  spreading  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  on  published  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser"  between 
the  older  lateral  branchlets  they  are  very  small,  April  28,  1767,  and  May  12,  1772.  Some  of 
scale-like,  and  imbricated.  Its  flowers  are  dice-  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  few  of 
dous;  the  barren  ones  in  small,  terminal,  ob-  them  are  so  elaborately  finished  and  polished  as 
Icmg,  yellowish-brown  aments ;  the  fertile  ones  the  letters  of  Junius,  to  which  signature  he  ad- 
minute  in  size,  oonsistins  of  about  6  fleshy,  hered  for  his  most  important  addresses  after  the 
Uuish  scales  in  pairs  or  threes,  united  at  base,  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  first  letter 
and  oontaining  one  or  two  covered  ovaries  under  it,  apparently  employing  others  when  he 
or  germs ;  from  tlie  coalescing  of  these  swell-  wrote  for  explanatory  and  collateral  purposes, 
ing  germs  is  Ibnned  an  obscurely  4-sided  berry  The  utmost  period  in  which  the  sgency  of  Junius 
Qfawulu$\  containing  a  seed  or  two  covered  can  be  traced  is  thus  less  than  6  years,  and  the 
with  a  bony  shell.  The  red  cedar,  if  pruned  period  in  which  he  wrote  his  acknowledged 
when  young,  may  be  made  to  have  a  smooth  letters  is  about  8  years.  These  letters,  directed 
and  straight  trunk,  and  a  handsome  head,  against  the  ministry  and  the  leitding  public 
Sometimes  individual  trees  may  be  observed,  characters  connected  with  it,  contain  some  of 
of  handsome  proportions,  which  have  acquired  the  most  effective  specimens  of  invective  to  be 
these  properties  naturally.  Others,  upon  bare  found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  lucid 
and  exposed  hills,  ]»ave  short  and  thickened  diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  daz- 
trunks,  supporting  broad,  flat,  and  very  pic-  ding  metaphors,  and  fierce  and  haughty  personal 
tmreeqoe  heads.  Others,  exposed  to  strong  attacks,  made  them  at  once  attractive  and  ap* 
winds  blowing  from  the  ocean,  assume  fantastic  palling,  and  arrested  the  attention  equally  of  the 
8h^>es.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  smooth,  government  and  of  the  public.  Not  less  start- 
oompaot,  and  durable.  The  sap  wood  is  white,  ling  was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  moking  it 
bttiutifiil  red  color,  from  which  circumstance  it  believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  the  circle  of 
receives  its  common  name,  although  it  is  not  the  court^  and  was  intimately  acquainted  not 
a  cedar.  Its  leaves  are  believed  to  possess  the  only  with  ministerial  measures  and  intrigues,  but 
same  medicinal  properties  as  savin.  A  well  witb  every  domestic  incident.  They  e^^iibited 
known  variety  is  the  J.  eamm,  prostrata^  iden-  indications  of  rank  and  fortune  as  well  as 
tical  with  the  J.  repem  (Nuttall) ;  this  variety  scholarship,  the  writer  affirming  that  he  was 
occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  N.  Y.,  "above  a  common  bribe"  and  **far  above  aU 
aeeording  to  Br.  Bradley.  The  range  of  the  pecuniary  views."  When  Woodfall  was  prose- 
mcids  seems  to  be  from  the  Saskatchewan  in  cuted  in  consequence  of  Junius*s  letter  to  the 
Canada,  in  lat  54'',  as  far  S.  as  Florida  and  king,  the  author  promised  to  make  restitution 
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to  him  of  any  pecuniary  loss.  The  antliorship  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.''  Janins  appean 
of  Junius  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the  age.  to  have  written  in  a  disguised  hand.  Yarioos 
Every  effort  that  the  government  could  devise  prescribed  signals,  as  '^  0.,''  ^^  A  letter/'  or  a 
or  private  indignation  prompt  was  in  vain  made  scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were  made  to  him  ia 
to  discover  it.  '^  How  comes  this  Junius,"  said  the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the  *^  Pnblio 
Burke  in  the  house  of  commons,  ^^  to  have  broke  Advertiser."  Answers  and  parcels  from  the 
through  the  cobwebs  of  tlie  law,  and  to  rauffc  printer  were  left  for  him  according  to  his  or«> 
uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  aers  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  addressed  to 
The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  different  names.  How  much  of  the  carrying 
and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  wOl  part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  hinuself 
not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  is  not  certain ;  it  is  probable  that  when  he  em- 
No  ;  they  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mightv  ployed  another  hand  it  was  that  of  a  porter 
boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  l}roke  through  all  who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  or  author  of 
their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  the  packet  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  In 
their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  a  private  note  to  Woodfall  he  complains :  *^  Tour 
one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet,  letter  was  twice  refused  last  night,  and  the 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he  who  sent  for  it."  A  respectable  authority 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  there  was  an  end  of  afSrms  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  in  a 
his  triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  a  letter 
truths.  ....  But  while  I  expected  in  this  dar*  from  Junius  into  the  office  door  of  WoodfSsl], 
ing  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  ris-  and  that  he  immediately  followed  the  bearer 
ing  stul  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  until  after  a  short  distance  he  got  into  a  hack- 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did  ney  coach  and  drove  off.  Wilkes  wrote  on  the 
make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  first  letter  that  he  received  from  Junius  :  ^^  Be- 
the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  ceived  by  a  chairman,  who  said  he  brought  it 
still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  in  Lancaster 
dreaded  tlie  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  court,  in  the  Strand."  Who  the  person  was 
attacked  even  you — he  has — and  I  believe  you  who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has 
have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter,  been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  volumes  or 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  essays  in 
his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  periodicals.  He  has  been  identified  at  different 
has  laid  you  prostrate.  &ng,  lords,  and  commons  times  with  Sergeant  James  Adair,  Ool.  Isaac 
are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."  The  earl  of  Barr^  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Edmund  Burke, 
Mansfield  and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  Bishop  John  Butler,  Lord  Oamden,  Lord  Ohat- 
had  many  consultations  as  to  how  this  "  mighty  ham.  Lord  Chesterfield,  J.  L.  Be  Lolme,  John 
boar  of  the  forest"  as  he  was  called  by  oSiers  Dunning  (Lord  Ashbnrton),  Samuel  Dyer,  Henry 
beside  Burke,  could  be  most  adroitly  ensnared  in  Flood,  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  network  of  the  law.  The  host  of  enemies  Edward  Gibbon,  Bichard  Glover,  Henry  Grat- 
whom  he  aroused  in  every  direction  were  eager  tan,  William  Greatrakes,  George  Grenville, 
in  plottiogschemes  for  his  detection.  But,  aware  James  Grenville,  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
that  his  power  and  perhaps  his  personal  safety  James  HoUis,  Sir  William  Jones,  John  Kent, 
depended  upon  concealment,  he  continued  to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  Charles  Uoyd,  Thomas  Lord 
astonish  everv  one  by  his  secret  intelligence  Lyttelton,  Lachlan  Madeam,  the  duke  of  Port- 
and  to  assail  the  government  with  undiminished  land.  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  Robert  Bich, 
intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  his  apprehen*  John  Boberts,  the  Bev.  Philip  Bosenhagen,  Lord 
eions  and  precautions  only  in  his  private  notes  George  GermainerViscount  Sack ville).EailShel- 
to  Woodfall.  His  security  was  doubtless  due  in  burne.  Earl  Temple,  John  Home  Tooke,  Horace 
large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  of  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  Alexander  Wedderbum 
this  publisher,  who  followed  strictly  the  imper-  ^!iOrd  Loughborough),  Dr.  James  Wilmot,-  and 
ative  and  precise  orders  of  his  correspondent.  Daniel  Wray.  Several  of  these  laid  claim  to 
la  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public  character  he  tlie  honor  of  which  they  were  ambitious,  while 
gave  as  a  reason  for  hb  concealment :  ^^  Though  the  real  author  may  have  declined  to  accept  a 
you  would  fight,  there  are  others  who  woidd  brilliant  literary  fame  with  the  stigma  of  an 
assassinate."  In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  writes:  almost  fiendish  malignity  of  character.  The 
^*I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  I  am  first  attempt  to  ^z.  the  authorship  upon  Sir 
sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days;  Philip  Francis  was  made  in  1816,  by  John  Tay- 
or  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."  In  lor,  in  his  ^^  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distin- 
other  letters  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confi-  miished  Living  Character  Established  "  and  it 
dence :  *'  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  has  from  that  time  been  more  genendly  ascrib- 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they,  or  you,  or  ed  to  him  than  to  any  other.  According  to 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  Macaulay,  '^  the  case  against  Francis,  or,  if  you 
make  myself  known ;  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or  please,  in  favor  of  Francis,  rests  on  coincidences 
rewards  would  be  equally  ineffectual ;"  and  in  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer."  Beside  nu- 
his  dedication  to  the  English  nation  he  declared :  merous  and  constant  coincidences  in  dates  and 
**I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secreti  circumstances,  and  resemblance  of  diaraoter  and 
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looidwritfaig,  it  BhooM  be  observed  that  be  sre  imwielcly  flat-bottomed  vessels^  varying  in 
never  directly  d^ied  the  charge.  In  answer  to  length  from  50  to  200  feet^  and  sometimes  hav- 
an  inquiry,  be  wrote  evasively :  "  Whether  yon  ing  a  capacity  of  700  or  800  tons.  They  have 
will  asast  in  giving  currency  to  a  dlly  malign  8  masts,  and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the 
nant  finlsebood  is  a  question  for  yonr  own  dis-  starboaid  bow ;  an  elevated  bow  and  stern ;  and 
eredon.''  Lady  Francis  affirms  that  his  first  sails  of  mat&  which  are  ran  Ibrongh  with  strong 
rift  to  her  after  marriage  was  an  edition  of  bamboo  rods  at  the  distance  of  every  2  or  8 
Jnniaa,  which  he  bade  her  take  to  her  room,  feet,  and  are  hoisted  by  a  large  rope.  In  large 
keep  £rom  sight,  and  never  to  speak  on  the  sab*  jonks  the  main  sail  freqaentiy  weighs  several 
jeot ;  and  he  made  a  posthamoos  present  to  her  tons.  The  rig^g  is  of  the  radest  description, 
of  a  sealed  copy  of  Taylor's  "Identity  of  Ja-  and  the  masts  are  freqaently  ansnpported  by 
Bins,"  found  in  bis  bareaa.  According  to  her  shroads.  The  anchor  is  made  of  a  hard  species 
statement,  also,  Sir  Philip  made  himself  known  of  wood  called  iron  wood.  Janks  sail  well  be* 
as  Jonias  to  tibe  king.  Lord  North,  and  Lord  fore  a  wind,  bat  in  general  are  not  adapted  for 
CHiatham,  nnder  an  engagement  of  secrecy,  and  long  sea  voyages.  The  voyage  of  the  Keying, 
received  in  oonaeqaence  his  Indian  appointment;  a  vessel  of  700  or  800  tons,  in  1847,  to  New 
end  the  secret  was  faithfolly  kept  by  each  of  York,  whence  she  went  to  England,  forms  tbe 
tiie  contracting  parties,  who  were  equally  inter-  first  exception  on  record  to  this  rule, 
ested  in  not  divulging  it. — Complete  editions  cf  JUNO,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesa,  in  ancient 
his  letters  were  published  by  George  Woodfiill,  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
sonof  the  original  printer  of  them  (8  vols.,  Lon-  the  sister  and  w^e  of  Jupiter.  At  her  mar- 
don,  1812  and  1814),  to  which  an  elaborate  pre-  xiage  all  the  other  divinities  attended  and  pre- 
Mmmary  essay  was  prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason  sented  the  bride  witb  gifts,  among  which  was 
Good.  A  new  editioa  (1850-^55),  by  John  the  tree  with  the  golden  apples  which  was  con- 
Wade,  forming  two  volumes  in  Bohn's  ^*  Stand-  signed  to  the  care  of  the  Hesperides.  She  was 
ard  library,"  contains  the  whole  of  Wood&lPs  treated  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  Olym- 
edition,  and  an  essay  with  new  evidence  con-  plans  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  himself, 
eeming  the  authorship,  which  increases  the  and  styled  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  was  sur- 
Btrength  of  the  claim  made  for  Sir  Philip  Fran-  named  (by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively) 
ds.  The  most  complete  bibliography  of  Junius  BaoriXcia  and  Regina  as  the  celestial  queen; 
IB  given  in  Lowndes's  "Bibliographer's  Ifan-  Toftrfkta  and  Pronuba,  as  the  patroness  of  mar- 
qbI,"  vol.  liL  (London,  1860).  riase ;  "EtKuBvia  and  Ludna  as  presiding  over 

JUNIUS,  FBAHOiscnB  (Fkisr^iB  j>v  Jon),  a  chudbirth.  She  was  not,  accordmg  to  Homer, 
Bcboto  and  philoloipst  of  French  descentbom  a  very  amiable,  obedient,  or  devoted  wife,  and 
in  Heidelbei^,  Germany,  in  1589,  died  in  Wind-  her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  violence  often 
Bor,  En^^an^  Nov.  19,  1677.  His  father,  of  caused  Jupiter  to  tremble  on  bis  throne.  Hav- 
the  same  name,  celebrated  for  his  Latin  trans-  ing  conspired  with  Neptune  and  Minerva  to  de- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  in  conjunction  with  throne  and  confine  him,  Jupiter  bound  her  with 
TremeUlna,  conmientaries,  and  other  writings,  chains,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  Juno 
was  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterward  at  was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Vulcan. 
L^den.  Here  the  son  studied  mathematics  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos, 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  a  military  en-  Samos,  Sparta,  and  Rome.  Her  most  celebrat- 
gineer,  and  in  1608,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ed  Hellenic  temple,  situated  near  Argos,  con- 
joined tiie  army ;  but  leaving  it  on  the  truce  tained  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of 
Off  1609,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  litera-  ivory  and  gold.  At  Rome  her  principal  temple 
tore.  In  1620  he  went  to  England,  and  for  80  was  on  the  capitol  hill,  and  her  great  festival,  Uie 
years  filled  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of  matronaiiaf  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  March 
ArandeL  During  this  period  he  studied  the  by  the  wives  and  matrons  of  the  city.  Juno  is 
Teotonic  languages,  and  came  to  the  ccmdusion  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  woman 
that  the  €h>tmc  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He  of  mijestic  mien,  crowned,  and  sitting  in  a  cha- 
published  an  edition  of  the  Gk)thic  CkMpels  of  riot,  with  a  peacock  beside  her. 
Ulplulaa,  with  a  commentary ;  but  his  greatest  JUNOT.  Ai!n>ooHB,  duke  of  Abrant^  a 
work  was  his  Gl<»uarium  Gothieum^  in  5  Ian-  French  soldier,  bom  in  Bussy-le-Grand,  Bur- 
gnages,  the  Saxon  department  of  which  has  gundy,  Oct.  28, 1771,  died  in  Montbard,  July 
dnce  been  issued  separately  under  the  title  of  29, 1818.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in 
Btfmologicum  Angliecmvm.  He  also  wrote  a  1792  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
trcAtise  De  Pietura  Veterum,  which  he  trans-  by  his  courage  won  the  sobriquet  of  "the  tem- 
lated  into  EngliiE^  himself.  In  1650  Junius  pest"  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte 
vMted  Germany,  and  remained  there  for  some  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  a  close  intimacy 
years.  He  died  while  residing  in  the  house  of  sprung  up  between  the  two,  Junot's  devotion 
hk  nephew,  Isaac  Vossius.  He  bequeathed  all  to  his  superior  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism. 
his  MBS.  to  the  Bodleiim  tibrary  at  Oxford.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  his  aide- 

JUNK  (Portuguese,  junco\  a  general  name  de-camp,  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 

lulled  by  Europeans  to  vessels  navigating  the  campaign  of  1797.    He  distinguished  himself 

Beas  of  eastern  Ana,  and  especiidlv  of  China  in  Egypt,  and  was  made  brigamer^neral.    A 

and  Japan.    Tbe  Clunese  jimkB  of  commerce  wound  received  in  a  personiu  encounter  with  a 
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brother  offioer,  wbo  was  not  as  enthusiastic  an  oall  of  the  m<march,  were  tenned  general  jxca^ 

admirer  of  Boac^>arte  as  himself,  delayed  his  tas.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 

return  to  France,  and  he  landed  at  Marseilles  oortee.    Charles  IL  established  a  great  Junta  to 

on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.    He  was  regulatu  and  determine  the  competency  of  th« 

forthwith  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris,  inquisition.    There  was  afterward  a  royal  junta 

and  a  few  montiis  later  married  Mile.  Laure  de  of  commerce  and  the  mines,  and  another  of  the 

Pennon,  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of  tobacco  monopoly.  In  1808  Napoleon  convoked 

division.    But  his  own  as  well  as  his  wife's  at  Bayonne  under  the  name  of  a  junta  an  as- 

indiscretions  were  so  distasteful  to  Napoleon,  sembly  of  160  representatives  of  the  nation  (of 

that  in  1803  he  removed  Junot  to  fbe  oommana  whom  only  90  appeared),  for  the  adoptioi^  of  a 

of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  *'  army  of  England."  constitution  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into 

On  the  establi^^ent  of  the  empire,  Junot  was  Spain.    After  the  insurrection  of  the  provinces 

Eromoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of.  the  several  juntas  were  formed  in  them,  which  were 

ussars,  received  a  pension  of  80,000  francs,  finally  absorbed  in  a  central  junta  of  44  mem-» 

and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  hers;  but  provincial  juntas  rei^peared  in  tho 

of  honor ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  disq>-  subsequent  revolutions.    The  same  term  was 

pointment  at  not  having  been  placed  among  employed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  have 

the  first  marshals  of  the  empire.    His  dissatis-  become   independent. — ^In  English,  the  word 

faction,  his  improper  behavior  and  lavish  ex-  junto  designates  a  cabal  formed  usually  for 

penditures,  coupled  with  his  wife's  eccentrid-  some  sinister  purpose. 

ties,  caused  the.  emperor  to  send  them  for  a  JUPITER  (Gr.  Zeus),  the  greatest  of  the 
while  into  honorable  exile ;  and  Junot  was,  in  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  was  a  son  of  Saturn 
1806,  appointed  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  where  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Neptune;,  Pluto, 
he  distinguished  himselfonly  by  his  ostentation.  Vesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  used  to 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Germany  without  devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
permission,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  his  wife  Rhea,  when  she  found  herself  pregnant 
fa  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was  with  Jupiter,  entreated  Coelus  and  Terra  to  save 
again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and  com-  the  life  of  the  child.  Thev  advised  her  to  flee 
mander  of  the  1st  military  division;  but  the  with  the  infant  to  Crete,  which  she  accordingly 
same  follies  on  his  part  led  to  the  same  result  did,  and  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  JSgsaou. 
as  before.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take  com-  As  he  approached  maturity  Jupiter  gave  evi*- 
mand  of  the  army  that  was  to  invade  Portugal ;  dence  of  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
here  at  least  he  showed  his  talent  as  a  general,  ed  the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  which  they 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  country  had  been  fettered  by  Saturn;  gave  liberty  to  the 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  won  hundred-handed  giants  Briareus,  Cottys,  and 
by  his  gallant  conduct  the  title  of  duke  of  Gyes ;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Abrantds;  but  his  success  was  soon  checked  by  Tartarus ;  and  finally  dethroned  his  father,  and 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  an  obtained  the  empire  of  the  universe,  whidi  he 
English  army.  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimiera,  shared  with  his  brothers  Neptune  and  Pluto, 
and  constrained  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  assigning  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  former, 
Aug.  22, 1808,  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Landed  that  of  the  lower  regions  to  the  latter,. and  re- 
st La  Rochelle  with  his  troops  by  the  English  serving  for  his  own  peculiar  realm  the  heavens 
fleet,  he  immediately  joined  Napoleon,  who  and  the  atmosphere ;  while  over  the  earth  and 
took  him  back  to  Spain,  where  he  was  placed  earthly  beings  the  whole  three  exercised  a  joint 
in  command  of  the  8d  corps,  then  besieging  rule.  Jupiter  fixed  his  residence  on  the  summit 
Saragossa.  He  participated  in  the  campaign  of  Olympus,  and  took  successively  to  wife  Metis, 
of  1809  in  Germany,  and  in  1810  was  sent  back  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Minerva ; 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  severely  wound-  Themis,  who  bore  him  the  Hor»  and  the  Pare® ; 
^  in  the  face  by  a  bullet.  In  1812  he  com-  Eurynome,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Graces; 
manded  a  corps  of  the  invading  army  in  Russia ;  Ceres  and  Mnemosyne,  whose  offspring  were 
but  his  slow  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  em-  Proserpine  and  the  muses ;  Latona,  who  became 
peror,  who,  instead  of  employing  him  actively  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana ;  and  Juno, 
the  next  year  in  Saxony,  appointed  him  com-  whose  children  by  him  were  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
mander  of  Venice  and  governor-ffcneral  of  the  Vulcan.  Jupiter  was  the  most  powerfhl  of  the 
lUyrian  provinces.  This  kind  of  disgrace,  com-  heathen  gods,  the  supreme  ruler  of  mortals  and 
bined  with  other  troubles  and  the  suffering  immortal.  Every  thing  good  or  bad  proceeded 
brought  upon  him  by  his  old  wounds,  preyed  from  him,  and  at  his  pleasure  he  assigned  a 
so  much  upon  his  constitution  that  he  became  happy  or  an  unhappy  destiny  to  earthly  beings, 
insane,  and  was  taken  to  his  father^s  house  near  He  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
D\jon,  where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  at  the  shaking  of  his  shield  the  tempest  raged, 
iMkI  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  and  the  rain  and  the  hail  descended.  His  most 
JUNOT,  Madamb.  SeeABBANTks^DuoHBSsoF.  distinctive  epithets  were  OXv/iirueof,  or  Olym- 
JUNTA  (Sp.)^in  Spain,  a  name  given  to  legis-  pian,  Capitolmut,  from  his  principal  temple  at 
lative  assemblies  or  administrative  councils.  In  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  BUpovvtof,  or 
the  middle  ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  represen-  T<manBy  ^  the  thunderer."  The  most  celebrated 
tatives  of  the  nation,  without  any  preliminary  Hdlenio  temples  of  Jupiter  were  those  of  Do- 
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doBa  and  Olympia,  the  latter  of  which  eontained  TaDey  of  Switzerland  and  the  lake  of  KeafbhA- 
the  famous  colossal  statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias,  tel  lie  along  its  8.  £.  base,  and  over  these  from 
The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sammits  of  moan-  Its  summits  may  be  seen  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
tains  were  sacred  to  Jopiter,  and  his  favorite  principal  peaks  of  the  Alpine  chain.  The  Jnra, 
sacrifices  were  goats,  bnlls,  rams,  and  cow&  like  the  Appalachian  chain  of  the  United  States, 
Jnpiter  is  generally  represented  sitting  on  a  consists  of  parallel  ridges  including  narrow  Ion- 
throne  with^  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand,  a  ffitndinal  valleys,  along  which  the  rivers  flow 
poep^  in  his  left,  and  an  eagle  standing  by  him.  m  one  or  the  other  direction,  occasionally  pass- 
fUPITER  AMMON.  See  Ammon.  ing  through  a  break  in  tJie  mountiuns  into  the 
JUPITER,  This  Planet.  See  Astbonomt.  next  valley.  In  their  external  form,  and  the 
JURA,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  wave-like  arrangement  of  the  stratified  rocks  of 
belonging  to  the  inner  Hebrides,  and  separated  which  they  are  composed,  t^e  resemblance  is  still 
fix)m  the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  2  m.  more  strikinff.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  country 
wide;  length  28  m.,  breadth  6  m.;  area,  156  of  similar  width,  averaging  about  80  miles ;  asA 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,064.  A  mountain  range,  the  highest  summits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
whose  highest  peaks  are  termed  the  paps  of  S.  part  of  the  range,  attain  about  the  same  ele> 
Jura,  traverses  its  entire  extent,  save  where  vations  as  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
Tarbet  Loch  interrupts  it.  The  aspect  of  Jura  in  North  Carolina.  Mont  Moleason  is  6,588 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  inhospitable.  There  are  no  feet  high ;  Reoulet  de  Toiry,  5,648 ;  Mont  Ten- 
fertile  valleys,  but  it  has  some  excellent  slate  dre,  5,588 ;  D61e,  5,509 ;  Chasseron,  5,280 ;  and 
quarries,  and  a  very  fine  sand  for  glass-making.  Ohasseral,  5,240.  The  principal  strata  are  lime- 
Jura  is  famous  for  its  red  deer,  and  for  caverns  stones  of  the  oolite  formation,  named  the  Jura, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  from  their  abundance  in  this  rang^  and  with 
JURA,  an  E.  department  of  France,  formed  them  are  associated  shales  and  sandstones,  in- 
firom  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Franche-  duding  beds  of  gypsum.  The  highest  summits 
Oomt^  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute-  of  the  Jura  lose  their  snowy  winter  covering  in 
Sa6ne,  N.  £.  and  £.  by  Doubs  and  Switzerland,  the  summer  season,  and  are  then  green  with 
S.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  G6te  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et-  dense  forests  of  fir.  The  growth  below  is  in 
Loire;  area,  1,894  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 296,701.  great  part  of  walnut,  groves  of  which  surround 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mountains  which  almost  every  village.  In  the  valleys  are  found 
cover  f  of  the  department  The  surface  presents  some  of  the  richest  pasture  lands  in  Switzer- 
8  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  part,  consisting  land,  where  are  produced  the  Gruy^e  and  other 
of  a  low  plain  about  7  m.  in  width ;  the  first  cheeses  famed  throughout  Europe.  Great  num- 
mountain  elevation,  rising  suddenly  from  the  bers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  moun- 
plain  and  forming  a  plateau  nearly  10  m.  wide;  tains.  The  Jura  and  the  intermediate  undulating 
and  the  high  mountain  district,  consisting  of  country  abound  in  wooded  hills,  among  which 
lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys.  The  highest  rocky  masses  project  at  intervals,  above  the  fer- 
summits  are  Reculet,  La  D61e,  and  Mont  Poupet,  tile  dopes,  which  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  yield  8 
which  rise  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  above  crops  of  grass  annually.  The  most  picturesque 
the  sea.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  are  the  scenery  is  presented  by  the  Yal  Moutiers,  or 
Ain,  Loue,  and  Doubs,  which  are  navigable.  Mtlnster  Thai,  between  Basel  and  Bienne,'  the 
The  Bienne  is  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  pass  of  Elus  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-Hauenstein, 
rivers.  There  are  many  marshes  and  lakes,  and  the  lac  de  Joux. — ^The  name  Jura  has  also 
The  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal  traverses  the  N.  part  a  wider  application  than  to  the  mountain  range 
of  the  department,  and  railways  run  between  above  described ;  the  continuation  of  the  same 
Dijon  and  Besangon  and  several  other  places,  limestone  country  through  Swabia  and  Fran- 
Large  quantiti^  of  squared  timber  are  floated  conia  being  distinguished  as  the  German  Jura, 
down  in  rafts  to  Lyons.  The  forests  abound  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  di- 
with  pine  and  oak  timber.  Agriculture  is  high-  vided  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Altmtkhl  into  8 
ly  advanced.  The  annual  production  of  wine  partes  viz. :  the  Black  Forest  Jura  {der  Sehwan" 
amounts  to  8,000,000  gallons;  the  best  wines  are  Wold  Jura\  situated  between  the  Rhine  and 
those  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  and  Poligny.  Gold,  IJannhe;  the  SwMbsi  JnrtL  (der  SchtodbmheJu-' 
copper,  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found.  Litho-  m),  on  the  Danube  and  Altmtlhl,  and  designated 
graphic  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  are  quar-  by  various  names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober- 
ried,  and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  at  Hohenberg,  Rauhe  Alp,  &c. ;  and  the  Franconian 
Montmorot  and  Salins.  The  value  of  tnanufac-  Jura  (der  FrAnhUehe  Jura\  between  the  Alt- 
tured  goods  amounts  annually  to  $1,500,000,  mQhl  and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Lud wig's  canal, 
chiefly  iron  and  iron  wares.  The  department  is  and  noted  for  its  caves  with  bones  of  animals, 
divided  into  4arrondi8sements,  Lons-le-Saulnier,  JURIEU,  Pikbre,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
Poligny,  Sainte-Olaude,  and  D61e.  Capital,  logian,  bom  in  Mer,  Orl^anais,  in  1687,  died  in 
Lons-le^ulnier.  Rotterdam,  Jan.  11,  1718.  He  was  sent  to 
JURA,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Switz-  England  to  complete  his  education  under  his 
erland  and  France,  extending  abont  180  miles  maternal  uncle,  Peter  du  Moulin,  and  while  in 
in  length  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  in  the  that  country  was  ordained.  On  returning  to 
department  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  those  of  the  France,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  pastor- 
upper  Rhine  in  a  K.  K  direction.    The  great  ship  of  the  reformed  church  at  Mer,  and  after- 
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ward  was  made  professor  of  divinitj  and  Hebrew  ed  from  among  the  freemen  of  AUiens,  in  some 
at  the  academy  of  Sedan,  where  he  remained  waj  under  if  not  by  the  archons.  From  this 
mitil  the  institution  was  suppressed  in  1681.  large  body  a  smaller  number  was  selected,  per- 
He  then  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  became  haps  by  lot,  for  each  case,  to  hear  and  aeter- 
profeanor  of  theology,  and  minister  of  the  Wal-  mine  tibe  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
loon  church.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archonr 
life  in  that  city,  engaged  in  bitter  controversy  or  other  magistrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
with  friends  ana  enemies,  especially  Bayle,  who  any  case,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  their 
openly  chai^|;ed  him  with  religious  indifference,  duty  faithfully.  After  hearing  the  case,  they 
Jurien  however  got  the  better  of  the  philoso-  gave  their  votes  by  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
pher,  and  caused  his  dismissal  from  his  profe»*  vases,  from  which  the  presiding  magistrate  took 
son^ip.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  abil-  them  and  announced  the  verdict.  Each  dicast 
ity,  and  polemical  tact,  but  extremely  violent  received  from  one  to  three  oboli  for  his  services, 
in  his  temper.  He  was  the  author  of  various  In  this  there  is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury 
works,  bi^ly  esteemed  in  their  day,  though  of  our  own  day ;  the  principal  difference  oeing 
now  almost  forgotten.  Of  these  the  most  im-  in  the  large  number  who  sat  in  each  case, 
portant  are :  a  ^  History  of  Calvinism ;"  a  ^^  His-  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  as  many 
lory  of  the  Opinions  and  Religious  Ceremonies  as  500.  This  body  the  advocates  addressed, 
of  the  Jews;"  a  "  Critical  History  of  the  Dog-  beginning  their  speeches  with  Avdpcf  duraoroc 
mas  and  Worship  of  tbe  Church  from  Adam  to  (as  we  see  in  Demosthenes,  ./£schines,  and  Ly- 
Christ;''  and  a  treatise  "On  Devotion.'*  sias),  in  the  same  manner  as  our  advocates 
JURY,  a  chosen  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  Is  say :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  It  cannot  be 
eilJier  to  Judge  and  determine  certain  questions  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  judicial  procedure 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into  of  Rome  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from 
the  existence  of  certain  alleged  facts.  Upon  and  formed  by  that  of  Athens.  We  are  accus- 
the  jury  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  tomed  to  translate  the  word  jvdex  by  "  judge,** 
procedure  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  England  but  there  was  noofSceror  magistrate  known  to 
and  America  rests.  Its  intrinsic  importance  the  Romans  who  discharged  precisely  the  duties 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  early  ongin  and  which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge ;  the  prsetor 
history  interesting ;  and  they  are  tiie  more  so,  came  nearest  to  it ;  but  jtu2asB  would  be  much  bet- 
because  thev  are  found  to  be  closely  interwoven  ter  translated  by  the  word  juryman.  When  the 
with  investigations  into  the  political,  legal,  and  plaintiff  (a<;tor)  came  before  the  prastor  or  other 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  Different  map;istratehavinffjuri8diction,hemadehiscom- 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions,  plamt,  and  the  defendant  {reus)  answered  it. 
perhaps  because  they  beffan  from  different  points  The  prsstor  then  referred  the  case  to  the  judicea 
ofdeparture,  and  viewed  their  facts  under  differ-  to  determine  the  facts;  usually  stating,  in  this 
ent  aspects.  In  almost  all  the  results  thus  pre-  reference,  that  such  or  such  conclusions  of  law 
sented  there  is  some  truth ;  but  we  i^prehend  would  follow  from  such  or  such  conclusions  of 
that  they  have  erred  in  attributing  the  institu-  foct.  The  number  of  Indices  usually  sitting  is 
tion  of  juries  to  some  one  or  two  only  of  the  not  known,  and  sometimes  even  an  important 
many  origins  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  a  single  judex ;  as  we  know 
many  influences  which  have  combinea  to  give  that  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  Pro  Quintio 
to  it  its  present  form  in  England  and  in  the  before  one  judex,  assisted  by  a  consilium.  The 
United  States.  Its  principal  source  has  been  judices  generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults 
found  in  the  ducaornpcov  of  Athens,  or  in  the  who  sat  with  them.  The  whole  number  of 
judicei  of  Rome,  or  in  the  compurgators  of  the  persons  from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judi- 
Baxons,  or  in  the  trial  by  the  vicinage  of  the  ces  of  each  case  was  in  Romid  as  in  Greece 
Romans,  or  in  the  Norwegian  Oulathing,  We  large,  amounting  to  some  thousands;  but  by 
apprehend  that  it  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  whom  or  on  what  principle  it  was  appointed, 
at  least  so  difficult  to  determine  which  among  or  how  or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was 
all  these  things  may  be  considered  as  having  appointed  for  each  case,  is  not  certainly  Imown. 
contributed  most  to  form  the  trial  by  jury,  that  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  par- 
the  inquiry  is  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  it  ties  as  to  the  judex  or  judices,  who  were  some- 
costs  ;  for  it  must  end  in  the  conclusion  that  all  times  called  arbitH^  and  who  then  answered 
have  contributed,  and  importantiy,  to  this  re-  to  our  arbitrators;  and  there  was  a  method  of 
suit  The  essence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  objecting  to  judices  appointed  by  lot  or  other- 
determination  of  questions  arising  in  actions  at  wise  (recusatio  judieu%  which  answered  very 
law  by  a  select  body  of  persons,  who,  without  exactly  to  our  challenges.  As  we  know  tha^ 
holding  permanent  judicial  offices,  come  from  as  soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  in- 
among  tne  people  tor  this  purpose,  and,  after  troduced  at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms 
theur  work  is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia  of  its  own  law  (its  jura  et  in$tituta%  in  part 
we  find  nothing  of  tills  at  any  time;  and  nothing  perhaps  because  the  province  might  be  thus 
of  it  in  history^  until  the  iucaornpiop  of  Athens  most  effectually  bouna  to  the  empire,  and  in 
was  regulated  if  not  introduced  oy  Solon.  The  part  also  because  they  were  always  better  than 
dicasts  were  a  large  body  of  men,  numbering  those  of  the  conquered  nation;  and  as  we  know 
some  thousands,  who  were  selected  or  appoint*  therefore  that  institutions,  which  resembled  in 
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fto  many  partacnlars  our  jury,  were  in  fhll  force  process,  by  wliicb  the  lord  with  hib  vassals  sat 

in  England  for  more  than  three  centuries,  it  to  try  questions  of  title  between  others  of  his 

would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  deny  them  vassals.     It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 

an  important  influence  in  creating  the  trial  by  the  alternative  phrase,  per  legem  Urti^  was 

jury.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  intended  to  iuolnde  trial  by  Jury. — In  Greece 

brought  into  England  the  trial  by  compurgators,  and  Rome,  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 

Then  the  party  accused,  or  in  later  times  the  nations,  and  probably  among  the  NormansL  the 

Sarty  pkuntiff  or  defendant,  appeared  with  his  agreement  or  a  migority  of  a  jury,  or  or  the 
lends,  and  they  swore,  he  laying  his  hand  on  body  which  represented  a  jury,  was  sufficient ; 
theirs  and  swearing  with  them,  to  the  innocence  but  from  the  earliest  times  unanimity  has  been 
of  the  accused,  or  to  the  claim  or  defence  of  the  required  in  an  English  traverse  jury,  and  the 
party.    Little  is  certainly  known  either  of  the  same  rule  is  Appj^ed  with  the  same  strictness  in 
origin  or  of  the  extent,  in  point  of  time  or  of  this  country.    The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  ie 
conn  try,  over  which  the  trial  by  compurgators  quite  unknown.    The  most  plausible  conjecture, 
prevailed ;  but  it  must  have  had  great  influence  n>r  which  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  1% 
upon  the  subsequent  forms  of  procedure.    If  in  that  originally  there  were  or  might  be  more 
nothing  else,  it  flxed  the  number  of  the  traverse  than  12  jurymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that 
jury  at  12,  that  being  the  conmion  number  of  number  was  required ;  and  when  the  number  Of 
compurgators,  whence  the  old  medisBval  phrase,  the  jury  finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
hirare  auodeeima  manu;  and  this  was  a  great  unanimity  became  requisite.    There  have  been, 
miiprovementonthe  varying  and  sometimes  very  in  perhaps  all  ages,  doubts  whether  the  advan- 
large  number  in  Greece  and  Rome.    Beside  tagBs  of  tliis  rule  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
this,  however,  recent  investigation  has  shown,  for  the  mischief  which  sometimes  result  from 
among  the  Norman  legal  usages,  traces  of  trial  it ;  and  these  doubts  have  gone  so  far,  tiiat  Lord 
by  jnry,  more  numerous,  and  more  nearly  re-  Chancellor  Campbell  has  introduced  before  the 
sembling  that  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  any  British  parliament  a  bill  providing  that  ver- 
thing  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Anglo-  diets  founded  upon  a  certain  mfgority  of  the 
Saxons.   Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that,  with  jury  might,  in  some  specified  cases,  be  sufficient, 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  essentially  J3ut  this  proposed  change  has  not  as  yet  found 
similar  to  that  by  jury  prevailed  among  both  favor  witn  the  parliament;  nor  has  any  thing 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  from  a  like  it  been  enacted,  or  even  formally  proposed, 
very  remote  antiquity.    We  regard  it  therefore  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  United  States.— There 
as  certain  that  aU  these  influences  contributed  is,  in  respect  to  the  evidepce  on  which  a  jurv 
toestablishthismodeof  trial  in  England,  and  to  acts,  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of 
shape  it  as  we  know  it  to  exist  there.    Indeed,  the  change  which. has  taken  place  in  Ihe  con- 
it  was  not  until  all  of  them  had  had  an  oppor-  stitntion  and  in  the  functions  of  a  trial  jury, 
tunity  of  completing  their  work,  that  we  find  Kow,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  and 
what  we  shonla  now  call  a  jury  certainly  exist-  weigh  the  evidence  offered  to  them  in  open 
ing.    Glanville  represents  it,  in  one  of  its  most  court;  any  thing  beyond  this  is  a  departure  from 
important  forms  and  purposes,  as  introduced  in  their  duty ;  and  if  one  of  their  number  happens 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  he  calls  it  "  a  royal  bene-  to  know  any  thing  about  the  facts  of  the  case, 
fit  con&rred  upon  the  people  by  the  goodness  of  he  ought  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  others, 
the  sovereign,  with  the  aavice  of  the  nobility .''  and  they  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  it,  un- 
8o  many  of  the  attendant  circumstances  indi*  less  he  is  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined  tia 
cate  that  it  was  a  Norman  institution,  bestowed  a  witness;  so  anxious  is  the  law  to  keep  from 
upon  his  English  subjects  by  a  Norman  king,  the  jury  all  evidence  which  does  not  rest  upon 
that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  not  hesitated  to  an  oath,  and  has  not  been  submitted  to  exami- 
consider  our  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  from  nation.    It  is,  however  certain  that,  in  the  be- 
Normanlaw. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  clause  ginning  of  jury  trials,  and  until  the  15th  cen- 
in  Magna  Cbarta  is  so  common,  and  perhaps  so  im-  tunr,  the  jnry  themselves  were  the  witnessesj 
portant,  that  it  should  be  corrected.    The  great  and  the  only  witnesses,  they  being  selected  to' 
charter  says  that  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested  determine  the  questions  of  the  case  because 
or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  tiiey  were  supposed  to  know  the  facts,  and 
nin  per  legah  judicium  parium  euoruTriy  tei per  no  other  witnesses  being  examined,  and  no 
legem  terra.    This  has  l>een  held  to  mean,  *^un-  evidence  whatever  being  offered  to  them.    Nor 
l^s  by  lawful  trial  by  jury  ;*^  and  an  argument  was   it  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
bas  been  drawn  from  it  a^inst  the  legality  of  century  that  there  is  any  trace  of  any  process 
any  conclusive  procedure  against  any  person  known  to  the  law  for  the  summoning  of  wit- 
but  on  the  finding  of  a  jury.    But  ihejttdieium  nesses.    (See  Summers  vs.  Mosely,  2  (>ompton 
parittm  of  Magna  Charta  did  not  mean  a  iudg-  and  Meeson,  p.  485.)^ As  the  jury  must  not 
ment  or  verdict  of  a  jury.    Even  in  Magna  pay  any  attention  to  any  evidence  not  law- 
Charta  itself  we  read  of  juratorea ;  and  the  fully  before  them,  so  they  must  not  go  beyond 
phrase  teredictum  legalium  hominum  and  others  the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law,  for  that 
by  which  ajury  is  indicated,  are  common  in  the  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court.    In 
law  language  of  that  day.    But  the  judicium  civil  cases,  no  one  has  ever  donbted  this ;  tha^ 
/Miftttm  was  the  peculiar  and  well  known  feudal  is,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  in  civil  cases 
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it  WAS  the  dtxty  of  the  ootkrt  to  siat^  tbe  law  which  commands  him  to  stunmon  '^to  oome** 

to  the  jury,  and  tiie  duty  of  the  jnry  to  receive  (ut  facias  venire,  in  the  old  law  Latin)  to  the 

and  obey  the  law  thus  given  to  them.    Bnt  conrt  at  the  appointed  time  the  proper  number 

of  late,  a  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  crim-  of  persons.    The  authorities  of  every  city  and 

inal  trials,  which  has  assumed,  at  least  in  many  town,  or  sometimes  county,  put  into  a  box  the 

of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of  much  im^  names  of  all  persons  therein  qualified  and  bound 

portance.    There  are  those  who  insist  that  in  to  serve  as  jurors.    Usually  these  are  all  per- 

all  criminal  cases  the  juries  shall  be  judges  of  sons  qualified  to  vote,  with  some  special  exempt 

the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  and  a  year  or  tions.     When  notice  is  given  them  to  select 

two  since  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  legisla-  and  return  the  names  of  Jurymen,  the  proper 

ture  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  intended  to  ofiloer  (as  determined  by  statute  or  usage)  draws 

have  this  effect. — Juries  are  either  grand  juries  a  name  from  the  box ;  and  if  persons  are  want- 

or  petit  juries.    Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  ed  both  for  grand  and  petit  juries,  usually  the 

in  this  article  relates  only  to  petit  juries,  which  first  28  drawn  are  returned  as  grand  Jurors,  and 

are  sometimes  called  traverse  juries,  and  some-  those  that  come  after  are  for  petit  jurymen, 

times  trial  Juries.    A  grand  jury  tries  no  ques-  until  the  necessary  number  is  made  out,  which 

tion,  and  finds  no  verdict.    The  proper  author-  is  usually  enough  to  supply  two  or  three  Juries, 

ity  of  tbe  state,  usually  the  attorney  for  the  The  names  of  these  p^ersons  are  given  to  the 

government,  brings  before  the  grand  jury  a  case  sheriff  or  marshal,  and  entered  by  him  in  the 

of  supposed  crime  or  wrong,  with  a  bill  of  in-  return  of  his  venire.    As  no  one  can  be  called 

dictment,  and  the  evidence  on  the  subject.   This  upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  which  is  sometimes 

they  consider  ex  parte,  or  without  hearing  the  very  burdensome,  oftener  than  once  in  a  certain 

accused ;  and  if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is  number  of  years  (usually  three),  when  any  one's 

sufficient,  they  approve  or  "find^^  the  bill,  and  name  is  drawn,  the  day  is  indorsed  upon  the 

present  the  accused  to  the  court.    If  they  do  paper ;  and  if  it  be  seen  that  the  same  person 

not  think  it  sufficient,  they  ^^  ignore'*  the  bill  has  been  drawn  within  three  years,  the  paper 

(bs  it  is  termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presented,  is  put  back  into  the  box  and  he  is  considered  as 

The  usual  method  of  "finding"  a  bill  is  for  ^e  not  drawn. '  The  whole  list  or  schedule  of  a 

foreman  (whom  the  jury  choose)  to  write  on  jury  is  called  the  "panel."    (In  the  Scotch  law, 

the  back  of  the  bill :  "  A  true  bill,"  with  his  the  word  "  pannel "  means  the  accused,  or  the 

signature  and  the  date ;  and  when  a  bill  is  re-  party  on  trial.)    The  grand  jury  is  "impanel- 

jected,  the  foreman  writes  upon  it :  Ignora-  led"  when  sworn  and  organized.    A  petit  jury 

mttBy  with  signature  and  date.    Sometimes  the  is  impanelled  when  the  names  are  called  over, 

government   attorney   prepares   no  bill,  but  and  the  first  12  who  are  present,  and  are  not 

brings  before  them  the  case  and  evidence,  and  excused  or  objected  to,  are  sworn,  and  set 

prepares  a  bill  only  when  they  direct  him  to  do  apart  as  the  jury.    It  is  common  in  most  of  our 

so.    The  grand  Jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  courts  having  much  business  to  impanel  two 

ofthe  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  offered  juries;  that  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

before  them.    The  grand  jury  is  generally  more  court  being  called  "  the  first  jury,"  and  that  on 

numerous  than  the  petit  Jury.    The  more  usual  the  left  hand  "  the  second  jury."    Sometimes, 

number  is  28 ;  origmally  it  was  24,  but  as  una-  though  very  seldom,  and  only  when  the  urgent 

nimity  is  not  necessary,  although  at  least  12  must  pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  jury  is 

agree  to  an  indictment,  to  avoid  the  inconven-  impanelled.    The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 

ience  of  having  12  for  and  12  against  a  bill,  one  than  one  jury  is,  that  while  one  is  charged  with 

less  than  24  is  &e  common  number.  Beside  bills  a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case  may  be 

of  indictment,  and  specific  offenders,  the  grand  tried  before  another  jury.    Upon  trials  before 

Jury  may  present  to  the  court  any  public  wrongs  a  Jury,  the  court  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the 

they  think  e^ould  be  brought  to  its  notice,  and  admissibility  or  competency  of  evidence;  but  if 

Bometimes  exercise  a  wide  liberty  in  this  re-  it  be  admitted,  the  jury  are  the  Judges  of  its 

apect.    None  are  present  with  the  gnmd  j^ry  value. — ^We  may  remark  that  the  institution  of 

daring  their  deliberations  but  the  officer  of  the  the  grand  jury  certainly  existed,  substantially 

government ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  oath  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  present, 

tney  shall  keep  secret  "  the  commonwealth's  among  the  Saxons ;  and  it  is  from  thir  grana 

counsel,  their  fellows',  and  their  own."    But  jury  that  some  suppose  the  petit  or  trial  Jury 

there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  this,  for  it  is  no  to  be  derived ;  and  doubtless  this  is  in  some 

uncommon  thing  for  a  grand  juror  to  take  the  degree  true. 

witness  stand  in  a  trial  of  a  case,  and  testify  as       JUSSIEU,  1)e,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 

to  what  some  person  has  said  as  a  witness  be-  losophers  who  have  been  styled  the  "  botanical 

fore  the  jury.   A  grand  jury  constitute  a  regular  dynasty"  of  France.    The  most  celebrated  are 

body,  recognized  as  such  by  the  law,  having  the  following:  I.  Aktoine,  born  in  Lyons,  July 

what  may  be  called  a  jurisdiction  coextensive  8, 1686,  died  in  Paris,  April  22,  1758.    After 

with  that  of  the  court  to  which  they  make  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  and 

presentments. — Jurors,  both  grand  and  petit,  travelling  with  his  brother  Bernard  in  Spain 

are  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  Tor,  and  Portugal,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  where 

for  the  U.  S.  courts,  by  the  marshal  of  each  ais-  he  commenced  practice,  was  appointed  professor 

f  riot),  in  obedience  to  a  writ,  called  a  venire^  of  botany  at  the  king's  garden,  entered  the  acad- 
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etnj  <^flci«]ie6Biii  1711,  ax^  oontrilmtedseTeril  of  thd  botanidtl  diyiftioxi  in  the  king^s  garden, 
papers  to  the  Mknairei  of  that  learned  society,  In  1778  he  had  so  thoroughly  matured  his  plan 
the  most  onrions  of  which  is  perhaps  his  B^  that  he  undertook  the  publieation  of  his  great 
ekerehei  physi^uei  iur  les  petr\fio<Uwn$  ^i  m  work,  Genera  Plantarum  ucundum  Ordinm 
trawoent  en  France  de  diversee  parties  de  ptantee  IfaturaUe  dieponta^  juxta  Methodun^in  Eorto 
et  d^cmimaux  etrangere.  In  the  course  of  a  JUgio  Parisienei  excvratam,  anno  1774,  which 
journey  through  southern  France  and  Spain  he  was  not  completed  until  1789.  To  bring  to- 
made  a  yalnable  collection  of  plants  previously  geth'er  all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  sSL 
Tery  imperfectly  known.  In  1720  he  gave  to  essential  points  of  structure,  and  to  take  int<) 
Desolieuz,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  navy,  account  tne  true  affinities  of  plants  on  a  com- 
a  small  coffee  tree,  which,  being  transplanted  to  parison  of  all  their  organs,  is  the  leading  fea- 
Martinique,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  ture  of  the  "  Jussieuan  system,"  which  hat 
onltivation  of  coffee  into  tlie  French  West  In-  finally  triumphed  over  the  artificial  or  sexual 
dies.  Among  his  published  essays  v&hDiscoure  system  of  Linnaus.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a 
9wr  les  progrh  de  la  hotanique  (Paris,  1718).  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and 
He  edited  Barrelier's  posthumous  work,  Plantm  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  hospltalf 
per  GalUam.  Eispaniam^  et  Italiam  ObservatoL  and  charities,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
Jeombus  jwuis  JSxhibUa  (Paris,  17H),  and  years.  In  1798,  when  the  king's  garden  was 
published  a  new  edition  of  Toumefort's  Insti-  reorganized  as  the  museum  of  natural  history,  he 
tutumes  Bei  Herbaria^  with  an  appendix  (Lyons,  was  raised  to  a  professorship,  and  while  he  held 
1710).  His  IVaii^  des  tertus.  des  plinies^  a  the  office  of  director  of  that  institution  he  laid 
nrnoosis  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the  foundation  of  its  library,  which  is  one  of 
the  mculty  of  medicine^  was  published  by  Gan-  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best  of  its  kind  iU 
dogerdeFoigiiyinl772.  II.  Bebkasd,  brother  Europe.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  preceoing,  bom  in  Lyons,  Aug.  17, 1699,  of  materia  medica  at  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1777.  lie  was  graduated  and  life  member  of  the  council  of  the  univer-^ 
at  Montpellier,  joinea  his  brother  in  Paris,  and  sity,  but  was  deprived  of  both  these  offices  dur> 
in  1722  was  appointed  assistant  demonstrator  ing  the  restoration.  In  1826  his  failing  health 
of  botany  at  the  king's  garden.  A  man  of  and  partial  blindness  caused  him  to  resign  his 
contemplative  disposition,  abstemious  habits,  chair  of  botany  at  the  museum  in  favor  of  his 
and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  above  this  sub-  son  Adrien.  He  preserved  to  the  last  his  love 
ordinate  office,  but  gradually  obtained  the  repu*  of  science  and  clearness  of  mind.  He  was  very 
tation  of 'one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Europe,  desirous  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Ge- 
In  1725  he  edited  Toumefort^s  Eistoire  des  nera  Plantarum^  in  which  all  the  recent  dis* 
plantes  des  environs  de  PariSy  with  additions  coveries  were  to  be  embodied ;  but,  unable  to 
and  annotations,  which  were  considered  so  val-  achieve  so  vast  an  undertaking,  he  contented 
QaUe  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  aoad-  himself  with  improving  certain  parts  of  it  in  a 
emy  of  sciences,  although  he  was  only  26  years  series  of  invaluable  papers  published  from  1804 
of  age.  To  the  MSmetres  of  that  aciademy  he  to  1820  in  the  Annates  du  museum.  Beside  the 
contributed  very  few  papers,  and  these  on  sub-  works  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  sev- 
ieots  of  secondary  importance,  but  remarkable  eral  historical  notices  of  the  museum  of  natural 
for  precision,  ingenuity,  and  thorough  method,  history,  and  a  number  of  valuable  artides  on 
He  devised  a  system  of  classification  based  upon  botany  in  the  Dictiannaire  des  sciences  naiu- 
the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  applied  it  in  reUes^  among  which  the  one  upon  the  '^  Natural 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden  Method  of  Plants''  deserves  to  be  specially  no- 
at  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  ticed.  lY .  Adbikit,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
XV.  The  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  on  this  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1797,  died  June  29, 1858.  On 
Occanon  has  been  considered  by  competent  taking  his  degree  of  M.I^.  in  1824,  he  defended 
Judges  as  the  foundation  of  the  **  natural  sys-  a  thesis  De  BuphorMacearum  Generibus,  He 
tem,"  afterward  expounded  by  his  nephew  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  the  museum 
Antoine  Laurent.  The  respect  with  which  he  in  1826,  and  soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank 
inspired  his  contemporaries  extended  beyond  among  botanists  by  his  lectures  and  publica- 
the  limits  of  his  native  country ;  and  LinnsBUs  tions.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  academy 
himself  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  of  sciences,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  the 
acquirements.  lU.  Amouns  Laurbnt,  nephew  chair  of  the  organography  of  plants  at  the  Sor* 
of  the  two  preceding,  born  in  Lyons,  April  12,  bonne ;  his  lectures  there,  which  he  continued 
1748,  died  in  Paris,  Bept  17, 1886.  He  was  called  till  the  time  of  his  death,  were  both  brilliant 
to  the  metropolis  in  1765  by  his  unde  Bernard,  and  attractive.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  devoted  Caurs  Slementaire  d'histoire  naturelle :  Partie 
himself  to  botany,  in  which,  under  Bernard's  hotanique  (Paris,  1848),  which  is  by  far  the  best 
directions,  he  attained  great  eminence.  As  early  elementary  treatise  on  botany.  An  English 
as  1778  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  sdenoes  translation  by  L  H.  Wilson,  under  the  title  of 
a  Memoire  sur  les  renoneulacees^  in  which  the  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  was  pnblished  in  Lon- 
first  principles  of  the  "natural  system"  are  don  in  1849.  His  treatise  on  botanical  taxono- 
dearly  perceptible;  and  the  next  year  he  re-  my,whidiia>pearedinl848, in  the i>ic^i&nnair# 
dnced  the  system  to  practice  in  the  replanting  universel  d^hutoire  naturelle^  is  also  very  vain- 
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able.    Among  his  papers  printed  ettlier  \n  tbo  later  statutes,  ooocq^ies  an  impoviant  plaoe  te 

Annates  du  miuSum  or  the  Oomptes  rendus  de  the  English  jndicial  system.    It  was  adopted  in 

Vacadhnie  des  toienceSy  one  of  the  best  is  his  the  several  states  of  this  oonntry  at  their  settle* 

Monographis  da  malpighiaeies  (1848). — ^A  very  ment,  and  mar  be  ccmsidered  to  possess  here 

\n\j&res^mi^ess&jy  DeUim^tTwdenaiurdUet  dis  the  general  character  and  Amotions  allowed 

Jumeu.  was  pablished  by  P.  Flonreos  in  his  to  it  in  England  by  force  of  statutes.     Bnl 

£loge%  historiquesy  2d  series.  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  In  all  the  states 

JUSTE,  TnioDOBE,  a  Belgian  historian,  bom  legislative  enactments  have  so  fnlly  ennmer- 

in  Brussels  in  1818.    He  is  secretary  of  the  atod  the  powers  and  duties  oi  Justices  of  the 

Belgian  board  of  education  and  member  of  many  peace,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affidrs,  as 

learned  societies,  and  has  popularized  historicid  perhaps  to  preclude  reference  to  the  English 

knowledge  in  his  native  country  by  a  series  of  law  on  the  subject. — Justices  of  the  peace  are 

works  on  French,  Belgian,  and  general  history,  in  some  states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in 

the  principal  of  which  are :  ffistoire  iUmentaire  others  receive  their  appointment  from  the  ez-» 

etpopulavredela  Belgiqu6{Bvass^\^  1888;  dd  ecutive.    Their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by 

and  enlarged  ed.  1848) ;  Precis  de  VhUtoire  mo-  their  commissions  and  the  provisions  of  various 

dime  consid^ie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  BeU  statutes.    These  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 

gique  (1845) ;  Histoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de  and  no  authority  can  be  implied.     Without 

1790  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1846) ;  PrSeis  de  P histoire  attempting  a  recital  of  all  the  particular  fhno* 

du  moyen  dge  (5  vols.  12mo.,  1848);  and  Les  tions  exercised  by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice 

Pays  Bos  sous  Philippe  IL  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855).  for  our  present  purpose  to  mention,  under  tiieir 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  the  English  criminal  jurisdiction,  that  when  they  are  not 
law,  iustices  of  the  peace  are  ^^udges  of  record  limited  by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they 
appomted  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  jus-  possess  still  their  ancient  common  law  powem 
tices  within  certain  limits,  for  the  conservation  as  con8ervaty>rs  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  may 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  divers  things  suppress  riots  and  affrays  and  apprehend  au 
comprehended  within  their  commission  and  disturbers  of  the  i>eace.  Then  tiiey  may  puo- 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their  ish  them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  for 
charge.^'  Before  the  institution  of  this  office  their  future  good  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law  criminal  authority  they  may  also  issue  their 
certain  officers  appointed  for  the  maintenance  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  K  the 
of  good  order,  and  called  eonservatores  paeis^  offence  be  a  trifliog  one,  they  may  themselves 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised  determine  in  the  matter.  If^  however,  it  be  of 
their  functions  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  an  aggravated  nature,  they  commit  or  bind  over 
some  by  virtue  of  their  offices ;  others  were  the  criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.  They 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  their  counties.  The  may  judge  in  civil  suits  when  but  a  small 
period  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices  amount  is  involved,  but  not  generally  if  any 
of  the  peace  were  first  created,  has  been  dis-  title  to  real  property  comes  in  question.  As 
puted;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it  at  farther  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  be  added  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
that  time  the  new  king,  fearing  that  some  ris-  witnesses  to  appear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
ings  or  other  disturbances  might  take  place  in  to  answer  in  civil  suits  pending  before  other 
protest  against  the  manner  of  his  accession  to  courts ;  they  may  administer  oatibs  in  all  cases 
the  crown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriff  in  Eng-  in  which  an  oath  is  required;  they  may  cele* 
land  commanding  that  peace  be  kept  through-  brate  marriages ;  and  may  make  examinations 
out  their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  disin-  and  issue  warrants  in  cases  of  bastardy.  They 
heritance  and  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  and  in  a  also  exercise  certcdn  functions  under  the  poor 
few  weeks  after  the  d^te  of  these  writs  it  was  laws.  The  justice  must  have  jurisdiction  of 
ordained  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better  the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfer- 
maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  peace  in  every  ence  is  a  trespass.  But  when  he  acts  within 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no  his  jurisdiction  and  by  color  of  his  office,  he  it 
maintainers  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county  not  responsible  in  a  civil  suit  for  his  acts.  An 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (Black,  action  lies  against  him  only  when  he  has  acted 
Com.  i.  850.)  From  that  time  the  election  of  from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  ti^en  from  be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence-  petition  and  hearing  of  the  charges  made  agfdnst 
forth  in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was  nim  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  must 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the  keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  may  ad- 
conservators  of  the  peace  acquired  a  judicial  joum  his  court  from  day  to  day.  The  plead- 
c(haracter  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  III.  c.  ings  before  him  ore,  for  the  benefit  of  suitors, 
2,  they  were  empowered  to  "  take  indictment,''  treated  with  great  liberality. — In  the  decree  for 
and  by  84  Edward  III.  c.  2,  they  were  commis-  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
sioned  to  "hear  and  determine^Mn  cases  of  felo-  France  (Aug.  24,  1790)  ju^  de  paix  were 
nies  and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not  un*  created  in  imitation  of  the  English  officers  of 
til  then  were  these  officers  called  justices.  The  the  same  name.  They  were,  to  decide  sum-* 
office,  as  constituted  and  defined  by  these  and  marily,  without  expense  to  suitors  and  withool 
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tfie  interrentloii  of  covmsel,  ftflkfars  of  slight  tarias  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was 

fanportance,  and  especially  those  which  involy-  treocheronslj  mordered.    Both  Justin  and  his 

ed  disputed  fiicts  rather  than  contested  points  successor  Justinian  (during  part  of  his  reign) 

of  law.    The  decree  of  Bept.  1701,  concerning  were  defenders  of  the  orthodox  creed.    II.  The 

eriminal  procedure,  invested  the  juge$  de  paix  Younger,  nephew  of  Justinian,  succeeded  hiin 

with  police  functions;  at  a  later  period  thej  in  565,  adopted  Tiberias  n.  as  co-emperor  in 

were  called  to  the  presidency  of  those  police  547,  and  died  in  578.    He  was  a  man  of  good 

trihonals  which   took   cognizance   of  minor  dispositions,  hut  weak  and  dckly,  and  his  reign 

oflfences.    Under  the  law  of  May  25, 1888,  the  was  marked  by  numerous  calamities,  the  great^ 

French  justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finally  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy  br  the  Lom- 

in  all  causes  purdy  personal,  and  involving  no  bards  under  Alboin,  after  the  removal  of  Narses, 

more  than  100  francs,  but  subject  to  appefd  in  who  had  reconquered  it  from  the  Ostrogoths. 

all  audi  caoses  from  100  to  200  fhmcs.    With  JUSTIN  ( JxtstintjsX  a  Latin  historian,  of  un* 

similar  limitations  they  have  jurisdiction  in  ac-  certain  date,  and  of  whose  personal  history 

tions  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  in  suits  nothing  is  known.    It  is  probable  that  he  lived 

ibr  damages  to  fields,  fhiits,  and  harvests ;  be-  at  Rome  in  the  8d  or  4tn  century.    He  is  the 

tween  laborers  and  their  employers ;  and  be-  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mistoriarum  Philip^ 

tween  servants  or  apprentices  and  their  masters ;  piearum  Libri  XLIY,^  founded  on  a  lost  W(»'k 

and  in  civil  suits  for  verbal  defamation,  and  in  of  Trogns  Porapeius,  a  historian  of  the  Au^tan 

those  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  which  age.    The  original  work,  thoaffh  professing  to 

are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  criminal  give  only  an  account  of  the  SSftcedonian  mon* 

law.    Their  decrees  are  subject  to  appeal  in  all  archy,  was  hardly  less  than  a  universal  history, 

possessory  actions,  in  cases  mvolving  questions  and  was  of  great  value.    Justin  seems  rather  to 

of  boundaries,  and  in  those  arising  out  of  the  use  have  compiled  selections  from  it  than  to  have 

of  nail  privileges  and  streams  applied  to  irri^  abridged  it  systematically,  and  his  history  oon- 

tkm.  As  officers  of  the  judicial  police  and  anxili-  tains  a  great  variety  of  information  that  would 

ary  to  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  government  not  otherwise  have  been  preserved,  carelessly 

{jfrotwrewr  du  rot),  they  received  informations  arranged,  but  written  in  a  clear  and  sometimes 

and  made  examinations  into  charges  of  fia-  elegant  style.    The  latest  editions  are  those  of 

grant  crime  committed  within  their  jurisdiction.  Frotscher  (Leipsic,  1827)  and  Schwarz  (Stutt- 

These  Justices  were  required  to  hold  at  least  two  gart,  18d4r-^6).    The  English  translations  are  by 

nttings  a  week,  though  they  might  at  their  elec-  Oodrington  (1664),  Brown  (1712),  Bayley  (1782),* 

lion  hear  causes  every  day.    They  must  decide  Clark  (1*^82),  and  Tnmbull  (1746). 

at  the  first  hearing,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  JUSTIN  MARTYR  (lovarivos  6  Maprvs),  one 

JUSTIN  (Flaviub  Anioius   Justinus).    I.  of  the  earliest  of  the  church  fathers,  bom  in 

Snmamed  the  Elder,  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  ilavia  Neapolis  (Shechem),  in  Samaria,  mar- 

of  a  fiunily  of  barbarian  peasants  near  Sardica,  tyred  at  Rome  under  Harcns  Aurelios  about 

BOW  Sophia  in  Bulgaria,  in  450,  died  in  527.  165.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  variously  conjee- 

Too  ambitions  to  follow  the  modest  pursuits  of  tnred  to  be  89, 108, 114,  or  118.    In  his  youtii 

his  parents,  he  started  with  two  other  youths  he  studied  with  enthusiasm  the  Greek  systems 

on  foot  for  the  capital  to  enter  the  army,  and  of  philosophy,  and  was  successively  a  stoic,  a 

on  account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was  penpatetio,  and  a  Platonist.    He  relates  that 

jdaoed  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  L  while  meditating  by  the  sea  on  the  Platonic 

Under  the  following  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anasta-  doctrine  of  ideas  he  met  with  an  old  man,  of 

sins  he  emerged  to  weal&  and  honors.    Having  meek  and  venerable  aspect,  who  proved  to  him 

served  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  that  Plato,  though  the  most  illustrious  of  heathen 

been  promoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of  philosophers,  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and 

tribune,  count,  and  general,  and  the  dignity  of  recommend^  to  him  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 

senator,  he  was  commander  of  the  imperial  prophets.  This  conversation  resulted  in  his  con- 

gnards  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Anastasius  version,  and,  though  he  retained  the  garb  of  a 

^18).  The  eunuch  Amantius,  who  then  reigned  philosopher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propaga- 

in  1^  oonrt,  being  bent  on  setting  one  of  his  lion  of  his  new  faith  and  to  defending  by  his 

creatares,  TheodiSiUs,- on  the  throne,  intrusted  writings  the  character  and  principles  of  the 

an  ample  donative  to  Justin  with  which  to  gain  Christians.     On  a  visit  to  Rome  he  was  ar- 

the  scofrage  of  the  guards  for  his  purpose,  raigned  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 

Justin  employed  the  bribe  in  his  own  favor,  Aurelius,  and  when  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 

and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  68.  gods  was  sentenced,  according  to  one  acconnt, 

Brave,  but  ignorant,  according  to  Procopius,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  according  to 

even  of  the  alphabet,  he  intrusted  the  quosstor  another  to  drink  hemlock.    His  name  appears 

Prodns  with  the  afiairs  of  the  state,  and  adopt-  in  the  calendar  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 

ed  Justinian,  his  nephew  and  a  native  of  his  vil-  churches,  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 

lage,  wIk),  however,  was  educated  in  Gonstan-  Rome  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eystadt  both 

tinople.    Amantius  was  executed  on  charges  of  claim  to  possess  his  body.    He  was  one  of  the 

conspiracy  and  heresy,  Theodatus  was  murdered  first  who  sought  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 

in  prison,  and  Yitalian,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  had  Christianity.    Among  his  works  are  a  plea  ibr 

be<x>me  poj^ilar  by  his  dvil  war  against  Anas-  tiie  Christians  addressed  to  the  emperor  Anto* 
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ninos  Piiu  under  the  tide  of  on  apologj,  whidi  of  a  few  jean  waged  with  TBTjing  soooeai,  ho 

if  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Chris*  sent  Belisarins  wit£  a  fleet  against  Gelimer,  who 

tian  antiquity;    a  second  apology,  addressed  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  the  king- 

probably  to  Marcus  Aurelius;    and  a  dialogne,  dcmi  of  the  Vandals  of  Afnoa,  and  as  an  Arian 

in  which  he  maintains  Ohristiimitj  against  the  mler  oppressed  his  Oatholio  subjects.    The  fleet 

objections  of  Tirpho,  a  Jew.     Mfmv  other  sailed  from  Constantinople  in  June,  588,  and 

writings  of  doubtful  authorship  are  attributed  to  after  a  voyage  of  8  months  the  army  disem* 

htm.    The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  barked  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  and  a  series 

is  that  by  Otto  (8  vols.,  Jena,  1848-^50).    His  of  victories  soon  brought  that  capital  and  the 

apologies  were  transla4>ed  into  English  by  Reeve  person  of  Grelimer  himself  into  the  power  of  the 

(2  vols.,  1809),  and  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  Byzantines.     Gelimer  was  sent  a  captive  to 

by  Brown  (1755).  Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (FulVIUS  Amonm  Justinia-  destroyed,  and  the  Arian  worship  suppressed. 

zrns),  snrnamed  the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  Calumniated  at  the  court,  however,  the  h^roio 

bom  in  482  or  483  at  Tauresium,  a  village  near  conqueror  had  to  vindicate  his  honor  before  his 

the  ruins  of  Sardica,  now  Sophia  in  European  masters,  but  was  allowed  the  hon<Hr8  of  a  tri^ 

Turkey,  died  Nov.  14.  565.    He  was  the  son  of  umph.    The  conquest  of  tlie  province  of  Africa, 

a  poor  Slavic  family,  out  his  elevation  was  pro-  to  which  was  added  that  of  the  adjoining  prov- 

moted  by  his  uncle,  who  after  a  life  of  military  inces,  not  only  procured  new  influence  and 

service  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  some  strong  stations  in  Spain,  but  also  paved 

empire  in  518,  under  the  name  of  Justin  I.,  and  the  way  for  the  re^tablishment  of  the  Roman 

shorty  before  his  death  in  527  adopted  his  imperial  power  in  Italy,  where  Athalaric,  the 

nephew  as  co-emperor  at  the  request  of  the  profligate  young  grandson  of  Theodorio  the 

senate.    Justinian,  who  on  good  grounds  is  sus-  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion^ 

peoted  of  having  effectively  aided  in  the  com-  having  died,  his  mother,  the  regent  Amalasoiw 

mission  of  various  crimes  by  which  his  uncle  tha,  for  some  time  usuiped  the  reins  of  power, 

obtained  and  secured  the  imperial  diadem,  was  but  was  soon  murdered  and  succeeded  by  her 

possessed  long  before  the  decease  of  the  latter  unworthy  colleague  and  2d  husband,  Theodatos 

of  all  power  in  tiie  state,  as  well  as  of  a  large  (585).    Belisarius  successively  reduced  Sicily, 

private  fortune.    He  shared  both  his  power  and  crossed  over  to  Rheginm,  and  conquered  Naples ; 

wealth  with  Theodora,  a  beautiful,  crafty,  and  Theodatus  was  deposed  by  his  people  and  assas- 

Nanscmpulous  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  keeper  sinated ;  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  army 

of  wild  beasts,  who  had  been  long  known  as  a  which  fought  in  its  name  (586).    Vitiges,  the 

comedian  and  prostitute,  and  despised  by  the  successor  of  Theodatus,  tried  in  vain  to  recon* 

people  of  the  capital  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex«  quer  that  metropolia,  and  soon  had  to  take 

Having  married  her  in  spite  of  all  objections  on  refuge  in  the  morasses  and  within  the  walls  of 

the  part  of  the  court,  he  not  only  seated  her  on  Ravenna,  which  was  reduced  by  the  arms  and 

his  throne,  but  sUso  made  her  an  equal  colleague  diplomatic  skill  of  the  imperial  general  (589). 

in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and  her  de-  But  Justinian  again  listened  to  the  voice  of 

moralizing,  corrupting,  and  despotic  influence  envy,  and  recalled  the  conqueror,  who  readily 

remained  powerful  tUl  her  death  in  the  22d  obeyed.    As  Cbosroes  had  broken  the  tmce  and 

year  of  their  reign.    In  the  chief  subjects  of  invaded  Syria  (540),  Belisarius  was  sent  against 

agitation  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  em*  him,  and  in  two  successive  campaigns,  without 

pire,  the  questions  of  creed  in  the  church  and  striking  a  blow,  induced  the  enemy  to  return  to 

of  color  in  the  games  of  the  charioteers  in  the  his  own  dominions.    Alter  a  short  disgrace,  he 

hippodrome,  Justinian  and  his  wife  were  agreed  was  again  sent  to  Italy,  but  without  an  army, 

in  zealously  supporting  the  orthodox  and  the  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  had 

blue  parties.    In  the  capital  and  most  of  the  been  renewed  there  by  the  new  king  of  the 

nrovinces  heresy  was  totally  powerless,  but  the  Groths,  the  brave  Totila.    The  latter  had  neariy 

niotion  of  the  greens  was  often  able  to  resist  by  reconquered  the  whole  country,  and  Rome  was 

open  violence  the  arrogance  of  their  opponents  besieged.    Belisarius  made  a  vain  attempt  to 

and  oppressors.    In  532,  after  a  fierce  contest  relieve  it;  the  city  was  taken,  and  was  to  be 

between  the  factions,  in  which  Constantinople  destroyed  (546),  when  the  conqueror  yielded  to 

was  almost  laid  in  ashes,  they  momentarily  the  remonstrances  of  his  antagonist,  who  soon 

combined  their  forces  against  the  government,  after  reoccupied  and  fortified  the  deserted  me« 

and  proclaimed  Hypatius,  a  nephew  of  the  em-  tropolis  of  the  world.    Ignoble  intrigues,  how* 

peror  Anastasins,  emperor.    The  resolute  spirit  ever,  again  checked  Belisiuins  in  his  movementSi 

of  Theodora  and  the  faithful  bravery  of  the  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  command  (548). 

general  Belisarius  triumphed.    The  blues  re-  Totila  again  took  Rome  (549).   Justinian,  how* 

turned  to  allegiance,  the  greens  were  crushed  ever,  found  another  groat  general  in  the  eunuch 

with  dreadful  slaughter,  Hypatius  and  his  priu-  Narses,  and  in  552  once  more  received  the  keys 

cipal  accomplices  were  executed,  and  tranquil-  of  the  ancient  capital,  which  in  his  reign  had 

lity  was  restored.    Justinian  now  turned  his  been  5  times  taken  and  recovered.    Totila  had 

chief  attention  to  the  external  interests  of  his  fdlen  in  the  battle  near  its  gates,  and  his  sue* 

vast  state.    Purchasing  at  an  immense  sum  a  cessor,  Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings^ 

trace  from  Chosroes  I.  of  Persia  after  a  war  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  following  year* 
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AaoUier  great  victory  of  NfiMBorer  the  Franks  isthe  6eiitre  of  a  large  cattle-growiiiff  and  gold- 

and  Alemanni,  who  then  invaded  Italy^  secured  washing  district)  and  some  of  its  inhabitants 

the  poesession  of  that  coontry,  vhi^  he  ffov-  are  engaged  in  mahogany  cuttings  on  the  rivers 

emed  as  exarch,  redding  in  Bavenna.    Belisa-  Bomnn,  Patuca,  &o.^  which  rise  in  its  vicinity 

rins  ended  his  military  career  by  saving  Oon-  and  flow  N.  into  the  bay  of  Honduras.    About 

stantinople  from  an  invasion  of  Bulgarians  and  $150,000  in  gold  dust,  80,000  hides,  and  a  con- 

Slavi  (559).    In  the  East  Justinian  terminated  siderable  quantity   of  liquidamber,  are   sent 

a  protracted  war  with  the  Persians  about  the  abroad  annually  from  this  town.    Large  droves 

poooosflion  of  Ookhis  or  Lazica  by  a  peace  (561),  of  cattle  are  dso  ^ven  thence  into  the  repub^ 

in  which  Ghosroes  extorted  the  ignominious  lies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.    Ear  re- 

promise  of  an  annual  tribute.    The  northern  moved  from  the  centres  of  political  strife,  it  has 

TOntiers  of  the  empire  were  in  part  secured  suffered  less  than  any  oUier  Central  American 

against  the  invamons  of  the  barbanans  by  simi-  town  from  the  partisan  contests  of  the  country, 

lar  treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of  fortifications,  es-  JUTLAND  (Dan.  Jylland),  an  irregular  penin- 

~  iaUy  along  the  Danube,  was  added  from  a  snla,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom  of 

'*-    of  precaution  which  the  degeneracy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack,  £. 


peoiauj 
feeling 


the  «npire  made  but  too  natural.  The  imperial  by  the  Gattegat,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic, 
amies  themsdvesoonsistedmainly  of  barbarian  S.  by  Holstein,  and  W.  by  ^e  North  sea.  It 
hirelings.  In  the  interior  the  reign  of  Justinian  comprises  the  circle  or  province  of  North  Jut- 
was  marked  by  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lavish  land  or  Jutland  proper,  and  theduchy  of  Schles- 
expenditure,  especially  in  the  erection  of  sumptu-  wig^  sometimes  called  South  Jutland.  It  is  the 
oos  buildings,  d  which  the  rebuilt  church  oi  St.  ancient  Ghersonesus  GImbrioa,  and  the  country 
Sofihia  was  the  most  magnificent;  by  a  oontin-  of  the  Jutes.  The  Jutes  were  a  Teutonic  or 
nal  meddling  in  the  affiurs  of  the  church,  and  Scandinavian  tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this 
the  severe  persecution  of  heretics,  Samaritans,  quarter  we  have  evidence  as  early  as  the  5th 
Jews,  and  pagans,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the  century.  According  to  Mannert,  they  were 
Athraian  sdiools  of  philosophy ;  and  by  unin*  identi^  in  race  with  the  Guthi  of  Ptolemy, 
terrupted  intrigues  at  the  conrt^  which,  among  and  came  from  the  opposite  Scandinavian  coast 
others,  finally  succeeded  in  ruining  Belisarius.  They  were  the  earliest  Germanic  invaders  of 
Justinian,  however,  who  was  fond  of  studies  as  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans^ 
well  as  of  arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having,  — ^The  circle  of  Jutland  lies  between  lat  55° 
through  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared  28'  and  57"*  44'  N.,  long.  S""  5'  and  10"*  57' 
that  oode  of  Roman  laws  which  bears  his  name  E. ;  area,  9,696  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  646,287, 
and  is  the  great  monument  of  his  reign.  (See  all  Danes  excepting  a  few  German  settlers. 
Civil  Law.)  The  introduction  of  silkworms  It  is  divided  into  4  dioceses  or  districts,  which 
from  Ohina  through  some  missionaries,  who  are  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks.  The  cap- 
brought  the  eggs  of  the  useful  insects  in  hollow  ital  is  Yiborg.  The  N.  and  part  of  the  W. 
stick^  is  another  of  its  lasting  merits;  Justinian  coast  are  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  presentinff  long 
was  patient,  frugal,  and  diligent,  but  vain,  self-  lines  of  dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  W. 
ith,  and  ungrateM.  '^  He  was  neither  beloved  by  several  large  fiords  which  may  be  said  to 
in  his  life  nor  regretted  at  his  death."  form  lagoons.  The  E.  shores  are  more  rocky 
-  JUXE:,  a  fibrous  material,  described  as  a  grass^  and  have  some  good  harbors.  The  Lym  fiord 
in  appearance  like  a  coarse  flax,  exported  from  entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of  tbe  circle, 
the  East  Indies  for  the  manuucture  of  mats  There  are  ^any  ponds  and  marshes  scattered 
and  carpets.  It  is  used  of  the  natural  color  and  over  the  surface,  but  few  rivers.  The  largest 
also  dyed.  In  and  about  Dundee,  Scotland,  streams  are  the  Guden,  which  flows  into  the 
there  are  76  mills  engaged  in  spinning  jute  and  Oattegat  the  Lonbor^  which  enters  the  Ring- 
flax,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  mill  in  Scotland,  k^dbing  nord,  and  the  Kolding  and  Eonge,  which 
employing  2,000  hands  in  working  Jute  alone,  separate  Jutland  from  Schleswig.  There  are  no 
The  raw  material  costs  only  about  11«.  per  cwl:  mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
the  carpets  sell  for  7<i  to  lid,  per  yard,  and  accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
the  mats  at  about  8«.  eadi.  The  fibre  is  soft,  feet  in  height  The  soil  on  the  E.  and  W.  is 
silky,  and  easily  spun,  but  lacks  strength,  and  fertile,  but  the  central  districts  are  sandy  and 
moreover  is  liable  to  decay  rapidly,  particularly  sterile,  and  the  N.  coast  is  covered  with  dnfting 
if  exposed  to  dampness.  The  exportations  of  sands,  which  are  planted  with  reeds  to  prevent 
this  article  from  Calcutta  alone  amounted  in  the  them  from  being  borne  by  the  wind  over  the 
years  1850  and  1851  to  the  value  of  £200,000;  cultivated  lands.  On  the  £.  there  are  some 
and  the  annual  consumption  in  England  is  es-  groves  of  oak,  fir,  and  birch,  but  the  province 
timated  at  100,000  bales,  valued  at  £20  each,  has  been  nearly  stripped  of  its  timber.  Agri- 
It  is  made  into  ^  bagging"  for  cotton  bales,  culture  is  in  a  very  low  state,  bat  efibrts  have 
and  finally  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  mills  for  been  made  with  some  success  to  improve  it. 
ih»  manufacture  of  coar^  wrapping  papers.  The  industry  of  tlie  inhabitants  is  directed 
The  finer  fibres,  resembling  caterpillars*  thread,  chiefly  to  husbandry,  the  coast  fisheries,  and 
are  used  to  adulterate  silk.  domestic  manufactures.  There  are  mannfao- 
JUTEOALPA,  a  town  of  Hondmras,  capital  tories  of  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  and  earthen- 
of  the  department  of  Olanoho ;  pop.  4,500.    It  ware.    Commerce  is  active,  and  is  much  faoili* 
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tated  by  Hie  long  fiords.  The  prinotpal  eotn*  tyranny  of  Kero  and  Dom!tian.  and  seeing  the 
meroial  emporium  is  Aarhoas.  The  oonstrao-  humiliation  of  his  countrymen,  nis  compositions 
tion  of  the  Jutlfuid  railway  was  conceded  to  6ir  are  much  more  purposely  and  formally  severe 
Morton  Peto  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March  than  the  easy  and  good-humored  satires  of  Ho- 
4^  1857,  which  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Ben-  race.  Each  of  them  is  an  elaborate  and  sono- 
mark  iu  1859.  It  is  to  connect  Aarhuus  with  rous  piece  of  declamation,  which  confirms  the 
Holstebro  via  Yiborg,  witJi  a  branch  to  Banders,  statement  of  some  of  his  biographers  that  in 
JUVENAL  (JuvKNAXis),  Deoimus  Junixts,  a  youth  he  diligently  attended  the  schools  of  the 
Boman  satirical  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  rhetoricians,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
part  of  the  let  century  A.  D.  and  in  the  1st  declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  years  of  his 
quarter  of  the  2d.  The  only  certain  facts  in  life.  His  extant  works  are  15  satires,  and  a 
his  person^  history  are  that  Aquinum  was  fhtgment  of  doubtM  authenticity,  all  in  heroic 
either  the  place  of  his  nativity  or  his  chosen  hexameters.  There  are  numerous  very  early 
residence,  and  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  editions,  6  of  which  may  claim  to  be  the  prif^ 
of  the  poet  Martial,  who  addresses  him  in  cep$.  Among  the  most  complete  editions  are 
three  of  his  epigrams.  According  to  the  old-  those  of  Buperti  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Heinridi 
est  memoir  of  him,  which  is  ascribed  with  little  Q3onn,  1889).  The  English  tranuators  are  Holy<* 
probability  to  Suetonius,  he  was  either  the  son  oay,  Stapylton,  Dryden  (of  6  sadree),  Gifibid| 
or  the  alumnus  of  a  wealthy  fireedman,  oocu-  Hodgson,  Badham,  and  Evans, 
pied  himself  till  middle  age  as  a  pleader,  was  JUXON,  Wiluam,  an  English  prelate,  BTch* 
kd  to  devote  himself  to  satirical  composition  bishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  Ohiohester  in 
by  the  success  of  some  verses  which  he  wrote  1582,  died  June  4, 1668.  He  was  educated  on 
upon  a  pantomimist  named  Paris,  after  much  the  foundation  of  the  merchant  tailors*  school, 
hesitation  recited  his  satires  before  numerous  and  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  whidi  he 
audiences,  which  were  received  with  so  much  became  a  fellow  in  1598.  Originally  destined 
fiivor  that  he  ventured  to  insert  in  one  of  them  for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
his  attack  on  Paris,  which  was  construed  into  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rector 
an  attack  on  an  actor  at  that  time  in  high  favor  of  Somerton  in  1614.  He  was  president  of  his 
at  court,  and  was  therefore,  though  80  years  of  college  in  1621,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1626  and 
age,  appointed  to  command  a  cohort  of  infantry  1627. '  He  became  successively  dean  of  Worces- 
in  Egypt,  and  died  after  a  short  time  of  vexa-  ter  and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  bishop  of 
tion  and  grief  in  this  honorable  exile.  The  Hereford,  and  in  the  same  year,  1688,  bishop 
pantomimist  Paris,  a  favorite  of  Bomitian,  was  of  London.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  lord 
put  to  death  in  A.  D.  88 ;  and  as  it  is  establish-  high  treasurer,  but  earnestly  solicited  leave  to 
ed  that  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  was  writ-  resign  the  office  in  1640,  and  returned  to  the 
ten  not  earlier  than  96  and  another  not  earlier  charge  of  his  diocese.  He  was  apreli^  of  great 
than  100,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  learning  and  piety,  and  was  devotedly  attached 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paris,  unless  he  afterward  re-  to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  in  the  isle  of 
turned,  in  which  case  it  is  strange  that  his  works  Wight,  at  his  trial,  and  to  the  last  upon  the  scaf- 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  exile.  The  story  of  fold.  After  the  king's  execution,  he  was  de- 
his  banishment  is  therefore  questioned  by  some  prived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
critics.  Juvenal  disputes  wiUi  Horace  the  hon«  short  time  for  refusing  to  disclose  his  last  Con- 
or of  being  the  greatest  Boman  satirist.  Living  versation  with  the  king.  After  the  restoration 
amid  t^e  vices  of  a  declining  state,  under  the  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1660. 
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Kthe  11th  letter  of  the  Pho»iician  and  other  one  Salvins.  Qnintilian  denies  it  a  place  in  the 
)  Semitic  graphic  systems,  named  ibopA  (hoi-  Latin,  and  blames  its  use  even  before  a,  as  in 
lowof  the  hand,  curved),  is  also  the  11th  of  many  halenoUB,  kalumnia^  although  it  was  burnt  in 
European  alphabets,  although  the  letters  pre-  upon  the  forehead  of  slanderers.  According 
ceding  it  do  not  exactly  coincide  in  both  systems,  to  Scaurus,  K  was  anciently  used  instead  of 
It  is  the  10th  (luunra)  in  Greek.  In  ancient  the  syllable  ca^  0  instead  of  ce^  ei;  and  accord- 
Latin,  as  long  as  0  was  used  as  the  sign  of  G,  ing  to  Yelius  Longus,  Q  instead  of  qu  or  eu; 
it  was  the  9ta ;  but  after  the  innovation  of  0  and  it  is  owing  to  this  ancient  usage  that  in  our 
for  the  hard  guttural  in  all  positions,  and  the  modern  alphabets  E  is  pronounced  ha;0,c6  and 
introduction  of  G  as  its  corresponding  soft  gut-  6»,  as  if  they  were  si  m  French,  se  in  English, 
toral,  it  became  the  10th  letter,  though  merely  tchi  in  Italian;  and  QaB  ku.  In  hieroglyphs K 
in  a  few  abbreviations,  such  as  K.  for  Cceso,  was  represented  by  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and 
hiL  for  ealend(B,  &o.  It  is  erroneously  said  to  by  a  flat  basket  with  a  handle.  It  is  the  11th 
be  the  11th  in  most  modem  Latin  grammars,  letter  in  Cufio,  the  22d  in  Arabic,  the  25th  in 
(See  G,  and  J.)  SaUust,  a  grammarian  of  Borne,  Persian  and  Turkish,  the  14th  in  Ethiopian,  the 
attributes  its  introduction  into  the  Latin  to  17th  inAmharic;  the  15th  in  Armenian,  llUi 
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k  GecMian,  14Ui  in  OyrilUo,  18th  in  OlagoHtkL  iVench  coins  it  designates  Bordeaux  'on  those 

and  11  w  in  Knssian  (kaio).  It  was  represented  of  Anstria  K.  B.  signify  EOrmdoZ'-Bdnja  or 

by  pt  in  ancient  French,  in  all  positions,  thongh  Kremnitz  mine, 

in  modwn  fVenoh  only  maus  and  qui;  while  KABYLES.    See  Axgsbia. 

hi  the  same  langoage  the  K  is  maintained  (ml/  EAOHIQUEL,  or  Caxohiqttsl,  one  of  the 

in  h^ridU^  in  some  Greek  words,  sooh  as  ifcv-  princi^laborigiualfamiliesof  Central  America, 

wiTieie^  hyitSy  which  are  now  more  frequently  and  with  the  Quiches  and  Zutugils  constituting 

written  with  0,  in  other  foreign  words,  such  as  what  were  called  the  three  metropolitan  nations 

hUiy  kinOj  inout,  and  in  proper  nouns.  Charle-  of  Guatemala.    They  occupied  the  region  sur- 

magne's  coins  have  most  frequently  Oarolus  M. ;  rounding   the   great  Tolcanoes  of  Agua  and 

but  the  6  Charleses  who  reigned  after  him  in  Fuego,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala  was 

Franoe  used  K  in  their  names. — ^The  sound  of  founded  not  far  from  their  capitaJ,  to  the  south- 

E  is  prodoced  like  that  of  G,  with  this  differ-  ward  of  the  Zutugils,  or,  as  they  were  called  by 

enoe,  that  the  larynx  does  not  oscillate  during  the  Mexicans,  the  Atitlanenses.    After  the  con- 

the  sodden  explosion  of  the  sound.    The  con-  quest  of  the  affiliated  nations  of  the  Quidi^  and 

generic  sounds  may  be  seen  under  G.-~Some  Zutugils,  the  Kachiquel  kings  sent  presents  to 

proper  nouns  are  written  either  with  KotC;  Alvarado,  and  submitted  without  a  contest  to 

as,  for  instance,  in  German,  Oammer,  Carl,  the  Spanks  authority.    They  afterward  gave 

Oolln,  or  Eammer,  Ao.t  or  in  French,  Goran,  him  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries  for  his  expedi- 

Ooloootroni,  or  Koran,  oc.    But  the  substitu-  tion  agunst  the  rifnls  of  Ouscatlan  or  San  Sal* 

tloii  of  E  for  Kh  in  such  names  as  Elhalif^  Tador.    Their  language  was  a  principal  dialect 

Ehan,  Kherson,  Khiva,  d^.,  which  are  also  of  the  Tzendal,  with  which  the  Maya  of  Yuca- 

written  Ohan,  Oherson,  ^,  is  due  to  the  want  tan  and  all  the  languages  of  Guatemala  were 

cf  letters  which  represent  a  deeply  aspirated  K,  more   or  less  intimatdy   related.    It  is  s^ 

almoet  like  the  German  0A,  or  Greek  v,  and  the  spoken.    Father  Bdefonso  Joseph  Flores  pub- 

7th  Arabic  (9th  Persian  and  Turkish)  letter  kha.  lished  a  grammar  of  this  language  entitled  Arte 

The  Deyanagari  akahara  tanarffa  (consonants  de  la  lengua  metr&poUtana  del  reyno  Cahchi' 

guttural)  contains  hi  and  hha^  ga,  gha^  where,  quel  6  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1758).    A  dic- 

howeyer,  the  h  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  tionary  of  the  langui^  entitled  Con^pendio  de 

2d  and  4th,  as  in  the  English  words  inifcAom,  nomhree.  en  lengua  KaeMquel^  by  Fray  Pante- 

stron^Aold.     The  English  habit  of  not  pro-  leon  de  Guzman  (1701),  exists  in  MS.  in  pos- 

nonndng  both  h  and  ^  in  Iti,  ^  (as  in  hnovf^  session  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  of  New  York. 

gnaw\  destroys  the  significant  element  of  the  There  is  another,  date  and  author  unknown,  in 

wor^  depriving  them  of  the  roots  Ice/n,  cut^  &c.  the  imperial  library  of  Paris. 

Thisimproper  practice  was  carried  even  fhrther  EAFFA,  or  Ei^A,  a  country  of  E  Africa, 

in  Latin,  where  tiie  g  was  not  even  written  in  lying  S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  bounded  W.  by  un- 

uoat  words  which  begin  with  n,  such  as  naPW"  explored  regions.     It  consists  of  an  extensive 

ra,  TtceeOy  nomu,  originally  genitura,  yiypwrica^  table-land,  between  two  branches  of  the  river 

punue.    In  German,  ek  is  written  for  kk  (in  €k)jeb,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above 

Polish  it  is  pronounced  teky  as  in  Potocld),  the  sea.    The  country  is  under  the  sway  of  an 

and  the  initial  k  before  consonants  is  frequency  absolute  king,  or  tata,  who  it  is  said  can  raise 

the  hardened  particle  ge  deprived  of  ^  as  in  the  10,000  horsemen,  and  who  is  frequently  at  war 

words  Eneehty  servant,  firom  ge-neigtj  bent,  sub-  with  his  neighbors.    The  inhabitants  are  of  an 

lect  to;  and  klug,  prudent,  firom  ge^lug,  look-  Abyssinian  type,  and  profess  to  be  Christians: 

ing  out    E  alternates  in  the  Semitic  languages  their  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitio  group  of 

"v^^  ffi^^i^^  9^in;  and  in  the  Indo-Euro-  tongues.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  fertile 

pean  as  well  as  most  others  with  those  letters,  in  palms,  cotton,  and  coffee.    Trade  is  carried 

and  with  e,  j,  y,  to.    One  example  may  suffice,  on  with  Uie  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 

wherein  the  root  It,  as  <;ar-tM  and  <nir-a  in  Latin,  rock  salt,  copper,  horses,  catUe,  and  silks  for 

runs  through  the  following  forms,  conveying  coffee,  cotton,  and  slaves.    Coffee  is  indigenous 

in  all  the  radical  idea  contained  in  these  llatin  as  is  a  species  of  tea  plant  called  khoL    M« 

words :  hort-jjSy  gard-en^  ItaL  giard-mOy  French  d^Abbadie,  a  French  traveller,  in  1848,  was  the 

and  Spanish  ^an^in,  Magyar  kert^  Slavic  o-  first  European  who  penetratea  into  the  country. 

grodj  zorhrad-^ ;  with  the  kindred  words  yardj  The  chief  town  is  Bonga,  lat.  7^  12'  80"  K.  long. 

Wirdy  guard,  &c.,  to  which  several  hundreds  of  86"^  4'  E. ;  it  contains  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants, 

similar  radical  import  might  easily  be  added. —  EAFFA,  Cawa,  or  Fbodobia  (Theodosia),  a 

As  a  nnmeral  sign,  K  denotes  20  in  the  Semitic,  Russian  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  built  under  the 

Greek,  Georgian,  and  Cyrillic  (and  hence  in  the  shelter  of  a  cape  at  the  W.  angle  of  a  wide,  open 

Bussian)  i^stems;  40  in  the  Glagolitic;  60  in  bav  of  the  Black  sea,  lat  45''  1'  87"  N.,  long, 

the  Armenian ;  250  (along  with  E)  in  the  period  85^  28'  87"  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  exclusive  of 

of  Rome's  decline.    A  df»h  over  it  raises  these  the  garrison.    The  inhabitants,  consisting  of 

values  to  as  many  thousands.    In  rubrication  it  RussUms,  Tartars,  Ghreeks,  Armenians,  Germans, 

marks  10.    On  Roman  coins  and  other  menu-  and  Jews,  are  mostly  ei^ged  in  fishins  and  the 

ments  it  stands  for  JTaisary  Karthago,  Kaput^  manuflEusture  of  salt.    Caviare  is  made  there. 

and  many  other  words  be^nning  with  Ca  in  Wool  and  hides  are  exported.     This  place  is 

the  later  Latin;  K.  S.,  earui  euie^  &o.    On  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  St 
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Petenbnrg.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  aroh-  e^aal  parts  of  €ried  aeetate  of  potash  and  arse^ 

hishop,  and  has,  beside  Greek  churches,  a  Ro-  nions  acid  is  an  impure  quality  of  the  fostid  li- 

man  Oatholic  church,  2  synagogues,  2  mosqnes,  quid  formerly  known  as  Cadet's  faming  liquor 

a  public  library,  museum,  botanic  garden,  thea-  or  alkarsine,  which  inflames  spontaneously  on 

tre,  custom  house,  and  quarantine  buildings.    It  exposure  to  the  air. 

is  near  Uie  site  of  the  ancient  Theodosia,  which  KALAFAT,  a  walled  town  of  Turkey  in  Ea- 

was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  was  one  of  rope,  in  Little  Wallaohia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

the  towns  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bourns.  Danube  opposite  Widin,  870  m.  N.  W.  from  Oon- 

The  Genoese  established  a  colony  here  m  the  stantinople.  It  contains  2,000  houses,  8  mosques, 

18th  century  A.  D.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  a  town  hall,  a  custom  house,  a  quarantine,  and 

century  it  was  taken  ^om  them  by  the  Turks,  cavalry  barracks.    The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 

from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in  of  the  same  name,  skirted  by  hills.    Its  fortifi- 

1770.  cations  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the 

EAIBWAN,  Eaibyan,  or  El  Eibwan,  the  town,  the  Danube  forming  the  chord.  Kala&t 
2d  city  of  Tunis,  80  m.  S.  B.  E.  from  the  city  of  is  a  quarantine  station.  It  is  important  in  a 
Tunis,  and  27  m.  8.  W.  from  Soosa,  built  on  a  starategetic  point  of  T*ew,  and  has  figured  more 
sandy  plain,  in  lat  85^  87'  N.,  long.  lO"*  15'  E. ;  than  once  in  Turkish  military  annals.  Here  the 
pop.  estimated  at  50,000.  The  city  is  surround-  Russians,  in  1829,  lost  10,000  men  in  their  op- 
ed by  a  low  wall  with  4  gates.  It  is  the  entre-  erations  against  Ihe  Turks.  A  communication 
pot  of  a  large  general  commerce,  and  its  manu-  with  Widin  was  established  in  Oct.  1858,  by 
fad^res  of  yellow  morocco  boots  and  slippers  means  of  a  floating  bridge,  for  the  purpose  ii 
are  celebrated.  The  great  mosaue  of  Eairwan  forming  a  communication  between  the  left  wing 
is  a  larae  and  magnificent  edince ;  its  roof  is  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer  Pasha  garri- 
said  to  be  support^  by  500  columns  of  granite,  soned  in  Widin,  and  the  fortified  works  thrown 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D.  up  around  Ealafat  as  a  defence  against  the  Rua- 
670,  and  was  from  802  to  970  the  capital  of  sians.  An  engagement  took  place  there,  Jan. 
their  independent  African  dominions.  6,  1854,  and  an  assault  of  the  Kusdans  was  gal- 

EAISAREEYEH,  or  Eaisueuah,  a  commer-  lantly  repulsed  by  the  Turks  on  April  19. 

dal  city,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  EALAMATA,  capital  of  the  Grecian  prov- 

in  the  Turkish  province  of  Anatolia,  150  m.  E.  ince  of  Messenia,  about  1  m.  from  the  gulf  of 

JS,  E.  from  Eonieh,  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Eoron  in  the  8.  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  pop.  about 

Aijish  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,286  feet  6,000.    It  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 

above  the  sea,  in  lat  88^  41'  N.,  long.  85**  45'  PharsB,  one  of  the  maritime  cities  in  the  time 

E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.     An  extensive  plain,  of  the  Trojan  war.    During  the  crusades  it  was 

watered  by  the  river  Earasu,  and  fertile  in  cot-  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  Pelo- 

ton,  fruits,  and  wine,  stretches  N.  from  the  ponnesus.    It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 

hills.    The  town  is  mean  and  dirty,  but  is  the  possessions  of  Venice.    It  passed  into  the  hands 

emporium  of  an  extensive  export  trade.    The  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 

chief  industry  is  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  yam,  tury.    It  was  among  the  first  towns  delivered 

cloth,  and  ydlow  morocco  leather.    This  place,  by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  and  the  first  where  a 

anciently  called  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of  Cap-  Grecian  legislative  assembly  was  convened.    In 

padocia  until  that  country  was  formed  into  a  1825  it  suffered  from  the  attack  of  the  Egyp- 

Roman  province,  when  the  name  of  the  city  tians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  the  damage  then 

was  changed  to  OsBsnrea  (whence  its  modern  inflicted  upon  the  town  has  been  gradually 

name),  under  which  latter  appellation  it  gave  repaired. 

title  to  a  Ohristian  bishop  from  the  early  times  KALAMAZOO.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  the  8.  pen- 

of  the  church.    St.  Basil  the  Great  was  born  insula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Ealamazoo  and  St. 

and  is  buried  here.  Joseph^s  rivers ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850. 

EAEODTLE,  or  Oaoodylb  (2C3HS  As  =  18,179.    The  sur&ce  is  level  or  undulat'mff,  and 

04H«  As),  a  XM>upled  compound  of  arsenic  and  occupied  by  rich  prairies,  fertile  plains  dotted 

methyle,  expressed  by  the  name  arseniodime-  with  oak  timber,  and  thick  forests.    The  pro- 

thyle.    The  substance  is  a  highl v  poisonous  ductions  in  1850  were  366,578  bushels  of  Inaian 

liquid,  heavier  than  water,  gives  forth  vapors  com,  225,855  of  wheat,  97,825  of  oats,  106,918 

of  specific  gravity  7.1,  which  have  a  most  dis-  of  potatoes,  11,786  tons  of  hay,  and  94,750  lbs. 

gusting  odor,  ana  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  12  saw 

exposure  to  the  air.    It  boils  at  888^,  and  solid-  mills,  15  churches,  2  newspaper  ofiices,  and 

ifies  in  square  prisms  at  21^ ;  it  is  soluble  in  4wl^  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

alcohol  or  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.    It  Ealamazoo.    II.  A  nver  of  Michigan,  which 

unites  as  a  base  directly  with  oxygen,  and  prob-  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.  in  the  8.  part  of  the  state, 

ably  with  sulphur  and  chlorine  also ;  and  it  fur*  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  nearly  200  m. 

nisbed  the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an  fiows  into  Lake  Michigan,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line 

organic  metallic  basyle.    It  is  obtained  by  de-  from  its  source.    Its  general  direction  is  W.  N* 

composing  its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its  W.    It  is  800  or  400  &et  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 

sulpburet  by  means  of  mercury.    The  prepara-  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  vessels  of  50  tons  to 

tion  of  the  compounds  of  kakodyle  is  difficult  Allegan,  88  ni.  from  the  lake.    It  drains  a  rich 

and  dangerous.  The  oxide  obtiuned  by  distilling  level  country,  affording  extensive  water  power. 
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HL  A  city  of  IGcbigttii  and  tho  oaj^tal  of  Kal-  d«r  aromid  a  eircnlar  area,  the  radim  of  vltich 
amazoo  oo.,  situated  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  is  the  width  of  the  mirror,  and  the  centre  the 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m.  from  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  planes.  The  perfect 
its  mouth,  50  m«  8.  from  Grand  Rapids,  and  symmetry  of  weir  arrangement  depends  on 
143  m.  W.  from  Detroit  by  the  Michigan  cen-  the  angle  of  the  opening  l^ing  an  aliqnot  part 
tral  nulroad,  which  connects  it  with  Uiat  city  of  two  right  angles,  and  that  nsaally  employed 
and  Chicago;  pop.  in  1850, 8,284 ;  in  1859,  about  is  either  18"*  or  20"".  Another  requisite  for  the 
8,000.  It  is  pleasantly  atuated,  in  the  midst  of  perfection  of  the  instrument  is,  that  the  line  of 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  countiy,  and  is  regularly  junction  of  the  two  mirrors  should  be  fine 
built  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  fine  oak  trees,  and  smooth,  as  any  irregularities  would  produce 
It  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  college,  for  students  imperfections.  As  usuaQy  constructed,  the  mir- 
of  both  sexes,  the  Michigan  female  seminary,  rors  are  strips  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side 
the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  union  with  black  varnish  or  sealing  wax,  8  or  10  inch- 
school,  and  various  other  institutions.  It  has  es  long,  1  to  1^  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and 
two  weekly  newn)apers,  and  in  1859  contained  only  about  half  as  wide  at  the  other.  They  are 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Oongrezational,  1  kept  together  by  a  piece  of  cloth  glued  over  the 
Dutdi  Reformed,  1  Episcopal,  2  Ik^thodist,  1  edges  in  contact,  and  the  proper  angle  is  pre* 
Presbyterian,  ana  1  Roman  Catholic),  1  flour  served  by  securing  them  in  a  tube  of  tin  or 
mill,  1  iron  foundery,  1  machine  shop,  8  manu-  pasteboard  by  pieces  of  cork  of  suitable  shape 
&ctories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  piano-  wedged  in  behind  them.  The  open  side  of  the 
fi>rte8,  1  of  soap  and  candles,  1  tannery,  and  8  triangular  prism  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  is 
planing  mills*  closed  by  a  strip  of  blade  velvet  of  suitable 

KALARASH,  a  small  town  in  the  Turkish  width  ^lued  to  tne  backs  of  the  two  mirrors, 

province  of  Wallachia,  on  tlie  left  branch  of  The  cylmdrical  tube  is  of  the  diameter  of  the 

the  Danube,  opposite  SUistria,  with  trade  in  larger  end  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  formed 

ffriun  and  produce.    It  is  noted  for  several  mil-  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  planes  at  the  other 

uary  engagements  which  took  place  there  dur-  extremity  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre 

ing  the  war  of  1854,  particularly  on  March  4,  of  the  circular  end  of  the  tube.    Through  the 

when  the  Russians,  who  were  intrenched  in  the  cover  of  this  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly 

place,  repulsed  the  Turkish  forces.  in  the  angle,  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied 

KALB,  JoHK,  Babon  db.  See  Ds  Kalb,  in  using  uie  instrument.  At  the  other  extrem- 
.  KALEIDOSCOPE  (Gr.  icoXof ,  beautiful,  ccdof ,  ity  a  pUin  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fit- 
a  form,  and  cxofrc^,  to  see),  an  optical  instru-  ted  dose  to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside 
ment  for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of  of  this  is  another  disk  of  the  same  size  of  glass 
small  colored  objects,  producing  by  the  sym-  slightly  ground,  the  two  kept  i  or  ^^  of  an  inch 
metry  of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great  apart  by  a  ring  of  this  thickness  set  in  between 
beauty,  which  have  served  to  furnish  designs  them.  In  the  intervening  space  the  objects  to 
for  carpets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics.  An  be  reflected  are  placed.  Tnese  may  be  small 
instamment  on  this  principle  was  originally  de-  fragments  of  colored  transparent  glass  inter- 
tcribed  by  Bwtista  Porta  and  Kircher ;  and  in  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other  small  bright  ob- 
a  work  by  R.  Bradley  published  in  England  in  jects  of  diverse  forms,  as  beads  and  spun  wire  of 
1717,  entitled  "New  Improvement  of  Planting  glass  and  of  metal,  bits  of  lace,  figures  and  let- 
and  Gardening,"  it  was  recommended  for  aid-  ters,  circles,  ovals,  and  triangles,  pieces  of  indu- 
ing in  the  production  of  designs  for  garden  plots  rated  Canada  balsam,  varnish,  &c  But  care 
and  fortifications.  Its  true  principles  were  first  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  case  too  full  for  the 
^veloped,  however,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  objects  to  move  ^ely  among  themsdves  while 
who  devised  the  proper  method  of  its  construe-  the  tube  is  made  to  turn  in  the  hand  upon  its 
tion,  and  in  1817  took  out  a  patent  for  the  axis.  By  looking  into  the  circular  aperture 
same.  But  before  he  could  secure  the  benefit  made  for  the  eye,  the  most  gorgeous  figures  are 
of  the  patent,  the  London  opticians  had  pro-  perceived  symmetrically  arranged,  and  all  form- 
duced  some  200,000  instruments,  which  they  ing  one  complete  pattern. — ^Kaleidoscopes  are 
distributed  everywhere  as  toys.  Nearly  all  these  also  made  with  8,  4, 5,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
were  exceedingly  defective  from  the  total  disre-  then  tenned  poly  central  To  produce  symmetry 
^ard  in  their  construction  of  the  exact  principles  and  regulanty  of  form  in  the  images  of  these 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  de-  kaleidoscopes,  tlie  angles  which  the  mirrors 
pends. — ^When  two  oblong  mirrors  of  the  same  make  with  each  other  must  necessarily  be 
dimensions  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge  together  aliquot  parts  of  180^ ;  and  as  their  number  is 
along  an  edge  of  each,  their  reflecting  surfaces  increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  the 
&cing  each  other,  and  are  then  opencNi,  so  as  to  variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thus 
make  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180*^,  8  mirrors  only  should  be  arranged  to  make  the 
an  object  placed  between  the  planes  of  the  mir-  8  angles  of  60"  each,  or  two  of  45**  each  and  one 
rors,  or  in  contact  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  90^,  or  one  of  30^,  one  of  60%  and  one  of  90\ 
of  the  pair,  is  reflected  from  one  mirror  to  the  By  the  first  arrangement  the  images  appenr  in 
other,  and  produces  as  many  images  as  the  groups  of  8  repeated  throughout  the  pattern* 
angle  of  the  opening  is  containea  in  860^.  This  instrument  is  called  the  triascope.  By  the 
These  images  are  arruiged  in  symmetrical  or-  2d  arrangement,  the  instrument^  calleQl  the  tel- 
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rasoope^pTodooes  a  pattern  dMded  into  sqoflre  KALEBBENNER,  OHBiBTiAiir,  a  German 

compartments.  By  the  8d  arrangement,  tiie  pat-  oompoeer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  bom  in  Min« 

tern,  of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable  den,  Sept  22, 1766,  died  in  Paris,  Ang.  10, 1806. 

symmetry,  and  the  instniment  is  termed  a  hexa-  He  was  a  number  of  years  in  the  service  of 

■cope.    The  last  two  forms  are  especially  nsefol  Prince  Henry  of  Pmssia,  the  Inrother  of  Fred« 

to  uie  dranghtsman.-^ir  David  Brewster  sab-  eric  the  Great,  as  composer;  and  snbseqnently 

Btitnted  a  doable  convex  lens  for  the  two  glass  he  officiated  as  singing  master  in  the  academy 

didcs  in  order  to  adapt  the  instrament  for  re-  of  masic  in  Paris.    He  is  the  aothor  of  a  nom- 

ceiving  and  mnltiplying  the  images  of  external  ber  of  operas  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a 

objeets.    He  also  introdaced  a  variety  of  modi-  history  of  masic,  not  completed  at  nis  death, 

fied  forms  and  methods  of  using  it,  an  accoant  which  is  considered  valaabie  aathority  on  what- 

of  which  may  be  foand  in  his  '^  Treatise  on  ever  relates  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  masic. — 

the  Kaleidoscope,"  and  in  his  later  "  Treatise  Fbiedrioh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Oassel 

on  Optics."    See  also  ^^ Harris's  ^'Treatise  on  in  1788,  died  in  Enghien-les-Bains,  near  Paris, 

Opdcs:"  Dr.  Roget  '^On  the  Kaleidoscope;"  Jane  10,  1849.    His  mnsical  edacation  com- 

^*  Ajinalsof  Philosophy,"  vol.  xi. ;  Compte  rendu  menced  at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  in 

dm  travaux  de  Vacadkmie  dt  Dijon  (1818).  Paris,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  prizes  at 

KALEYALA,  the  national  epic  of  Finland,  the  eoMenatoire.    As  a  pianoforte  performer 

See  Finland.  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  time, 

EALIDASA,  one  of  the   greatest   Indian  and  his  compositions  for  that  instmm^nt  are 

poets,  lived,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  coart  still  in  great  estimation.    Daring  severtd  years 

of  Xing  Yitramaditja,  in  the  1st  centanr  B.  0.  he  resided  in  England  as  a  teacher,  bat  in  1823 

He  was  one  of  9  poets  who  were  called  the  9  fixed  himself  permanently  in  Paris.  Among  his 

precioos  stones  of  the  coart.    Yitraroaditia  (san  pablished  works  are  many  pieces  of  chamber 

of  strength)  is  a  title  given  to  several  Indian  masic  for  a  variety  of  instmments.    He  also 

monarchs,  and  many  scholars  believe  Ealidasa  arranged  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the 

to  have  floarished  in  the  11th  century  A.  D.  at  pianoforte. 

^e  coart  of  King  Bhoja.  The  works  attribated  KALM,  Pbtsb,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bora  in 
to  him  are  so  varioas  that  the  existence  of  sev-  Osterbotten  in  1716,  died  in  Abo,  Nov.  16, 1779. 
era!  poets  of  his  name  at  different  periods  has  He  was  edacated  at  Upsal,  and  on  the  sagges- 
been  snpposed.  His  best  prodaction  is  the  dra-  tion  of  Linnseas  he  was  selected  in  1746  by  the 
ma  Sahontala^  which  was  translated  into  Enf^-  Swedish  government  to  make  a  botanical  tonr 
lish  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  immedi-  of  North  America.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
ately  excited  in  Enrope  a  lively  interest  in  San-  in  the  snmmer  of  1748,  and  remained  in  Amer- 
scrit  literatore.  It  was  translated  into  German  ica  till  1761,  travelling  and  ^thering  specimens 
^  Forster  (1790)  and  Herder  (1808),  and  into  of  plants  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
French  by  Oh6zy  (pablished  with  the  Sanscrit  vania.  On  retarning  to  Sweden  he  pablished 
original,  1880).  He  is  the  anther  also  of  the  JH  re$a  til  Nbrra  Amerika  (8  vols.,  Stockholm, 
drama  Vikramarvcui  ^translated  into  English  1768-'61),  translated  into  English  by  John  Rein- 
by  H.  H.  Wilson ;  pablished  with  a  Latin  trans-  holdt  Forster  nnder  the  title  of  **  Travels  in 
li^on  by  Lentz,  Berlhi,  1888) ;  tiie  comedy  "  Ma*  North  America"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Iiondon,  1772) ; 
lavika  and  Agnimitra"  (pablished  with  a  Latin  it  was  ^o  translated  into  German  and  Datoh. 
translation  by  Fallberg,  Bonn,  1840) ;  the  epical  He  was  made  professor  of  natnral  history  at 
poem  Baghi-  Vausa  ^pablished  in  Sanscrit  and  Abo.  The  beantifal  evergreen  shrnb  Kalmia 
Latin*by  Stenzler,  London,  1882) ;  the  Kamarch  is  named  after  him. 

SambJiava  (also  edited  by  Stenzler,  London.  ELALMIA,  a  genns  of  flowering  shrabs  pecn'^ 

1888) ;  the  MeghorDuteky  or  ^'  Oload  Messenger"  liarly  NorUi  American,  and  belonging  to  the  nat- 

rtraii^ated  into  English  verse  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  nral  order  of  ericacem.    They  are  all  handsome 

Oalcatta,  1818,  and  London,  1848) ;  and  several  evergreen-leaved  shrabs,  of  which  Uie  moantain 

other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces.  laarel  (IT.  lat\folia)  is  a  familiar  and  conspica- 

KALISZ  (Germ.  Kaliseh,  anc.  Odliiia)^  one  ons  instance.  This  fine  shrab,  almost  a  tree,  in 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Rassian  Poland,  formerly  ikvorable  sitaations  attaining  to  from  16  to  20 
the  capital  of  a  palatinate  and  saMeqaently  feet,  may  be  foand  npon  rocky  hills  and  in 
of  a  government  of  its  name,  now  of  a  circle  in  dcunp  soils,  from  Maine  to  Ohio  and  Kentacky. 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  sitnated  between  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  the  leaves 
two  branches  of  the  Prosna,  on  the  Prassian  beingmostlyalternat^  ovate-lanceolate,  or  ellip- 
fh>ntier ;  pop.  aboat  16,000,  one  fifth  of  whom  tied  and  petioled.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  ter- 
are  Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  minal  corymbs  of  considerable  size,  and  made 
bishop,  was  conspicnoas  daring  the  wars  of  the  ap  of  rose-colored  or  white  blossoms  so  clammy- 
Polish  and  Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  ages,  pnbescent  as  to  adhere  to  each  other  when  in- 
and  was  taken  in  1666  by  the  Swedes.  The  caatioasly  placked.  The  mingled  deep  green 
Bassians  gained  a  victory  here  over  Charles  and  rosy  colors  of  this  bash  have  gained  it  the 
XII.  in  1706,  and  over  the  French  in  Feb.  1818.  trivial  name  of  calico  bash.  The  wood  of  the 
A  few  days  after  the  latter  event  an  alliance  moantdn  laarel  is  very  smooth,  close-grained, 
was  formed  here  between  the  czar  Alexander  and  hard;  that  of  the  root  is  marked  with  red 
aad  the  king  of  Prassia,  Frederic  William  HI.  lines ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  tiie  tamer's  ose  for 


maklBff  small  oniamestal  artioled.    As  a  Une  the  weahhy  dtizMis  of  Oharieeton.    Gramto^ 

•brDbK>r  the  garden,  this  species  is  mnoh  prized;  TiUe,  Imowxi  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

and  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  artificial  onltore.  prosperous  of  the  cotton  mannfactoring  estab* 

The  plants  should  be  removed  when  about  ex-  fishments  of  the  South,  lies  wil^in  itiia  precinct^ 

panding  their  flowers,  and  if  this  is  done  with  and  constitutes,  itself  a  village  of  much  pros- 

oare,  and  they  are  shaded  and  protected  for  the  perity  and  beauty. 

remainder  of  the  season,  they  will  soon  estab-  XALOOGA,  or  Ealttoa,  a  government  of  £u- 

Ush  themselves  in  a  spot  properly  prepared  for  ropean  Russia,  between  lat.  53°  20'  and  55°  20' 

their  futore  growth.    The  flower  Duds  are  form-  K.,  long.  88°  20'  and  87°  K,  bounded  W.  and  N. 


in  some  warm  room,  will  blossom  toward  the  general  very  level.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
end  of  winter.  There  is  a  species  known  as  rivers,  the  principal  of  whidi  is  the  Oka.  The 
the  ahe^  laurel  {K^  angu$t\folia^  linn.),  having  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  strong  clayey  nature,  and 
leaves  in  threee^  which  are  of  a  light  green  color  only  moderately  fertile.  More  than  half  of  this 
above  and  paler  or  whitish  underneath ;  the  province  is  under  forest.  The  climate  is  one 
flowers  appear  in  lateral  oorymbs  owing  to  the  of  the  mildest  in  Russia.  Iron,  coal,  chalk, 
newgrowthof  the  young  terminal  shoots;  these  and  gypsum  are  found.  Woollens,  linens,  sail 
flowers  are  smaD,  but  of  a  de^  crimson  tint  and  cloth,  &c.,  are  manufactured. — ^Ealoooa,  the 
vecy  beautiful.  The  shrub  is  only  2  or  8  feet  capital  of  this  government,  stands  on  the  leSt 
high.  This  species  ranges  from  Hudson's  bay  bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m.  8.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  generally  oonsiderea  pop.  81,000.  It  is  irregularly  built,  being  7  m. 
injurious  to  lambs,  a  quality  attributed  to  the  m  circumference,  though  not  containing  more 
mountain  laurel  also;  but  perhaps  in  both  in«  than  4,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  sur« 
stances  it  is  owing  more  to  the  indigestiUe  rounded  by  a  rampart  which  has  been  convert- 
quality  of  such  food  than  to  any  really  harmfhl  ed  into  a  public  promenade.  It  contdns  8S 
property.  The  pale  laurel  {K,  glauea^  Alton)  is  churches,  a  theological  ooUeffe,  nunnery,  hospi-* 
a  Email  and  straggUng  shrub  about  one  foot  tal,  gymnasium,  government  house,  orphan  asy- 
high,  havii^  2-edged  twigs  and  opposite  leaves,  lum,  public  library,  and  theatre.  It  is  a  place 
whic^  are  of  a  bright  color  above  and  of  a  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
beantifid  glaucous  wnite  beneath,  with  the  mar-  manufactures  of  the  province.  A  commercial 
gins  revolote.  The  flowers,  each  half  an  inch  bank  was  founded  there  by  a  public-spirited 
hi  breadth,  are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs  upon  citizen  in  1859,  the  profits  to  be  applied  to 
thread-like  fbotstalks,  the  corolla  being  of  a  pale  charitable  purposes.  Political  ofienders  of  high 
rosy  odor  with  brown  anthers,  and  expanding  rank  have  been  banished  to  Kalooga  for  many 
in  July.  This  beantifhl  species  grows  in  cd^  years  past  Schamyl,  the  Caucasian  chieftam, 
boggy  awamps,  ranging  from  the  arctic  cirde  was  removed  there  in  1859. 
through  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  A  species  a  KAMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  prindpal  afflu- 
foot  h^,  with  terete  branches  oblong  leaves,  ent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Ural 
and  rose-colored  cords,  blossoming  fix>m  May  to  mountains  in  the  N.  part  of  the  government  of 
September,  is  known  as  the  hirsute  laurel  (JT.  Yiatka,  runs  first  N.  and  N.  £.,  then  takes  a  S. 
hirmUa^  T^dter),  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  sandy  W.  direction  tiirough  the  governments  of  Perm 
pine-barren  swamps  in  eastern  Virginia  and  and  £!asan,  forming  intermediatdy  the  boundary 
southward.  Elliott,  in  his  ^Sketch  of  the  Bot-  between  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  and  joiift  the 
anj  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,''  describes  Volga,  after  a  course  of  over  1,000  m.,  40  m. 
this  as  a  simill  shrub,  branching,  very  hdry,  fromthedtyofKasan,  almost  doubling  the  vol* 
with  handsome  but  solitary  flowers,  so  that  the  ume  of  the  Volga.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
species  is  not  so  (urnamentd  as  its  congeners,  tributary  rivers  Vishera,  Tchussovaya,  Bidaya, 
The  kalmifts  are  regarded  by  florists  as  shrubs  and  Ik,  on  the  left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka  on 
ef  easy  culture  in  peaty  8d&,  and  can  be  prop-  the  right  The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to 
agated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  Perm,  and  by  flat  boats  much  Ugfaer.  Its  waters 
of  K,  laUfolia  and  other  spedes  are  beneficially  at  Perm  have  a  depth  of  28  feet  less  at  the  end  of 
emdoyed,  either  in  decoction  or  powdered,  in  summer  thanin  the  freshets  of  spring.  Itiscon- 
seaotes,  porrigo,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  nected  with  tiie  Dwina  by  a  canal  12  m.  long, 
KALMIA,  a  small  scattered  village,  or  settle-  thus  establishing  water  communication  between 
ment,  in  Edgefidd  districts  S.  C,  locdly  famous  the  Caspian  and  White  seas. — Kamjl  is  also  the 
lor  its  production  of  fine  nruits,  peaches,  grapes,  name  of  a  district  of  British  Caflhuia,  which  in 
Sbo,  ;  the  whole  neighborhood  being  remarkable  1858  contained  a  population  of  9,850  natives, 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fknits,  the  d^ree  in  and  of  68  Europeans,  ezdudve  of  the  English 
which  the  gnme  has  been  cultivated  to  perfee-  garrison. 

tion,  and  the  moreashig  quantities  of  good  wine  KAMEHAMEHA  (or  Tamebamkha)  L,  the 

which  are  annudly  produced.    The  scenery  is  first  king  of  the  Sandwich*  islands,  bom  in  the 

nndolafang  and  attractive ;  the  climate  nngdar-  middle  of  the  18th,  died  in  the  beginning  of 

I7  salubrious,  and  espeddly  commended  to  con-  the  19th  century.    Toward  the  end  of  the  18th 

Bfunptives.   It  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  many  of  century  each  of  the  different  islands  was  gov- 
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erned  by  a  sovereign  and  by  fleTeralotberehiefe.  EAMIfiKlEO,  KAMmrnTz,  or  EAMnrEn-' 
Kameliameha  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  sno-  Podolskoi,  a  town  of  Rnssia,  capital  of  the  gor-- 
oeeded  by  bis  superior  energy  and  ability  in  emmentofPodolia,  12.  m.N.  from  the  Dniester, 
subduing  all  the  islands  excepting  Atauai  and  on  the  left  bank  of  its  confluent  the  Smotritea, 
Nihau,  which  however  gave  their  allegiance  to  236  m.  N.  W.  from  Odessa;  pop.  in  1866, 18,- 
his  successor.  As  Europeans  had  aided  him  in  800,  of  whom  half  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  6i 
his  conquest,  he  favored  their  settlement  in  the  a  Greek  eparchy,  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  see. 
iijands,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  pro-  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  cf 
tection  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  Peter  and  raul  and  4  other  Greek  churches, 
son  Kajcehameha  II.,  who  abolished  idolatry  several  convents,  one  Armenian  and  8  Roman 
and  introduced  Christianity (1819).  Revisited  Catholic  churches,  a  Greek  theological  semi- 
England  with  his  wife,  where  both  died  in  1824.  nary,  a  gymnasium,  2  public  schools,  and  a  gov- 
His  brother,  Eamehamsha  UL,  bom  in  1817,  emment  library.  The  town  has  some  manufac- 
succeeded  him.  During  his  reign  the  Roman  tures  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
Catholic  missionaries  were  banished  in  1887.  peltries  with  Moldavia.  Its  fortifications  were 
The  French  admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars  protest-  razed  in  1812 ;  it  has  still  a  citadel  and  a  detach- 
ed against  this  measure  on  behalf  of  his  govern-  ed  fort.  This  place  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
ment,  and  his  interference  led  the  king  to  a  of  the  Poles  toward  their  Turkish  frontier.  The 
formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Turks  took  it  in  1672,  and  held  it  till  the  peaoe 
Sandwich  islands  (1840).    In  1842  Du  Petit-  of  Oarlovitz  in  1690. 

Thouars  renewed  his  interposition  in  favor  of  EAMOURASKA,  an  E.  oo.  of  Canada  East, 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  In  order  to  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  state  of  Maine  and  N.  W. 
protect  himself  against  his  attacks,  the  king  by  the  river  St  Lawrence;  area,  1,090  sq.m.; 
appealed  to  the  English  government,  which  pop.  in  1851,  20,896.  It  is  drained  by  Du  Loup, 
maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  islands  from  kamouraska,  and  Ouele  rivers,  and  other  small 
Feb.  25  to  July  8, 1848.  In  1844  the  indepen-  tributaries  of  the  St.  Ijawrence,  and  by  some 
dence  of  the  country  was  officially  recognized  by  affluents  of  the  St.  John.  The  surface  is  diver- 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  sified,  and  in  the  S.  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fer- 
ed  States.  A  treaty,  however,  concluded  with  tile.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
England  in  1846,  gave  to  that  power  a  prepon-  principal  productions.  Capital,  Kamonraska. 
derating  influence  in  the  islands.  Kew  and  se-  KAMPEN,  Nkolaas  Gtodfrisd  van,  a  Dutoh 
rious  complications  with  France  arose  in  1849,  historian,  bom  in  Haarlem,  May  16,  1776,  died 
when  the  French  consul  Dillon  insisted  upon  March  14,  1889.  As  a  youth  he  acquired  in  a 
equal  privileges  for  missionaries  of  all  persua-  book  store,  where  he  was  employed,  a  knowledge 
sions,  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tarifi^,  and  upon  of  literature,  and  mastered  several  languages, 
the  adoption  of  the  French  as  the  official  Ian-  He  then  became  teacher  of  G^man,  editor  of 
gnage.  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  comply  with  the  *^  Leyden  Gazette,"  and  Anally  professor  of 
these  demands  led  to  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  Dutdi  language,  literature,  and  history,  first 
the  part  of  the  French,  which  were  only  inter-  at  the  university  and  then  at  the  atbensBum 
rupted  by  the  protest  of  the  representatives  of  in  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  An  at-  works,  many  of  which,  translated  into  G^erman^ 
tempt  to  renew  hostilities  was  made  by  France  have  a  Earopean  reputation, 
in  1851,  which  induced  the  kingto  strengthen  his  KXMPFER,  Enoelbbeoht,  a  German  travel- 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  Chiefly  under  ler,  bom  in  Lemgo,  Lippe-Detmold,  Sept.  16, 
the  advice  of  American  missionaries  and  otheir  1651,  died  in  Detmold,  Nov.  2, 1716.  He  corn- 
American  residents,  he  adopted  (Dec.  6, 1852)  a  pleted  his  education  at  the  university  of  K6nigs- 
eonstitntional  form  of  government,  with  a  house  oerg,  and  tlien  going  to  Sweden  was  appointed 
of  nobles  composed  of  27  and  a  lower  house  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was  proceeding 
25  members,  respectively  including  8  and  8  from  that  country  to  Persia.  In  1685  he  enter- 
foreigners.  The  project  of  annexing  the  Sand-  ed  as  surgeon  the  naval  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
wich  islands  to  the  United  States,  formed  dur-  India  company,  and  sailed  for  Batavia,  whence 
ing  his  reign,  was  abandoned  after  his  death  in  1690  he  was  despatched  to  Japan  in  the  capa- 
(Oct  15,  1864),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cityof  physician  to  the  embassy  which  that  corn- 
son,  EAifEHAMsnA  lY.  (Alexander  Liholiho),  pany  annually  sent  thither.  He  remained  in 
the  present  king,  who  was  born  Feb.  9,  1884.  Japan  two  years,  and  gathered  materials  for  his 
This  prince  received  an  excellent  education  great  work  on  the  history,  resources,  &o.,  of  that 
from  Protestant  missionaries,  and  improved  his  empire.  In  1693  he  retumed  to  Europe.  He 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  Europe.  In  1856  he  was  the  author  of  various  valuable  works,  but 
married  Emma  Rooker,  daughter  of  an  English  published  nothing  himself,  save  his  AmoBnitata 
physician,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son.  May  20,  Exoticm  (1712),  which  contains  much  curious 
1868.  A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the  matter  touching  the  natural  history,  antiquities, 
ishinds  in  1859  by  the  king's  attempting,  in  a  fit  &c.,  of  Persia  and  other  countries  of  western 
of  jealousy  against  his  wife,  to  murder  his  secre-  Asia.  His  account  of  the  Japanese  empire  has 
tary.  He  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  per-  never  been  published  in  the  original,  but  an  Eng- 
snaded  to  resume  his  duties.  lish  translation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  ^^Histo- 
KAMES,  LoBD.    See  Homb,  Hutbt.  ry  of  Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,"  appeared 


KAIiTOHATKA  KANE                          ^ 

in  London  in  1727,  and  frdhn  fhis  the  French  and  some  13  feet  fVom  the  groand.    Their  dress  is 

German  versions  have  heen  taken.  equally  adapted  to  the  changes  of  temperatnre, 

XAMTOHATKA,  a  large  peninsula  of  the  heing  of  far  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  summer. 

Russian  empire,  on  the  N.  E.  of  Asia,  650  m.  They  are  nominally  governed  hj  their  own  toi(m« 

long  from  N.  to  8.,  and  of  irregular  hreadth,  the  or  chiefs,  under  the  jnriediction  of  the  Russian 

maximnm,  along  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  iipravntk,  or  chief  judge.    D^  trains  are  used 

being  about  250  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  as  the  means  of  transport    llie  other  princi- 

in  1856,  19,101.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pal  tribe  are  the  Roriakes.  who  live  north  of 

eoontry  of  the  Tchooktchees,  E.  by  the  sea  of  lat.  58°.    While  the  Kamtcnatdales  are.  hunters 

KamUmatka^  8.  by  a  strait  separating  it  from  and  fishermen,  with  fixed  habitations,  the  Eori- 

the  Koorile  islands,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Ok-  akes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the 

hotsk.    Since  1856  it  has  been  united  with  the  produce  of  the  reindeer,  and  difiering  from  them 

Trans-Jablonic  district  and  the  recently  acquir-  m  language  and  mode  of  life.    Tbe  commerce  of 

ed  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  maritime  prov-  Eamtchatka  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk.    Its  ex- 

ince  of  Eastern  Siberia.    The  coasts  are  danger-  ports  are  furs,  of  which  80,000  skins  of  all  kinds 

ous  of  approach  on  account  of  outlying  ree&.  are  collected  annually,  oil,  &c    Its  imports  are 

A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains  traverses  fiour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  rice,  and  cofi^ee, 

the  conntry  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  with  many  almost  m  passing  through  the  port  of  Petropav- 

peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  feet  high.    The  lovsk,  the  capital,  on  Avatska  bay.    The  other 

snow  line,  in  lat.  56**  40',  is  at  an  elevation  of  ports  are  Bolsheretsk,  a  small  harbor  on  the  W. 

5,260  feet.    This  range  is  a  portion  of  the  great  coast,  and  Lower  Kamtchatka,  on  Kamtchatka 

volcanic  chain  extending  from  the  Jablonoi  river,  with  100  inhabitants.    Among  the  many 

mountain  range  to  the  Koorile  islands.  Dittmar,  persons  banished  to  Eamtchatka  by  the  Russian 

a  Russian  traveller,  has  devoted  8  years  (1851-  government  was  the  celebrated  adventurer  Be- 

'58)  to  the  exploration  of  the  geology  of  Eam-    niowsky. 

tcliatka.   He  trkoed  5  successive  formations,  and  EANAWHA,  a  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  drained  by 

found  17  volcanoes  still  in  active  operation.  Great  Eanawha,  Elk,    Ooal,    and   Pocatalico 

Numerous  rivers  have  their  rise  in  the  heights,  rivers ;  area,  1,176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,« 

The  Eamtchatka,  with  its  affluent  the  Yelovka,  858,  of  whom  8,140  were  slaves.    The  surface 

is  navigable  for  150  m.  The  most  fertile  portion  is  mountainous,  and  the  uplands  are  mostly 

of  tbe  peninsula  for  agricultural  purposes  lies  covered  with  timber.    Goal  is  abundant,  and 

along  the  valley  of  this  river.    The  Russian  set-  salt  is  obtained  from  numerous  springs.    The 

tiers  here  rdse  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  prevailing  geographical  formation  is  sandstone. 

rrden  vegetables,  bat  the  rest  of  tlie  country  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  productions  in 
little  adapted  for  culture.  *  The  climate  is  1850  were  852,995  bushels  of  Indian  com,  25,- 
very  severe;  the  winter  lasts  9  months,  and  frost  074  of  wheat,  58,596  of  oats,  2,014  tons  of  hay, 
ia  common  at  all  seasons.  The  mean  annual  5,627  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  15,171  lbs.  of  wool, 
temperature  at  Petropavlovsk  on  theE.  coast  is  There  were  88  salt  works,  9  grist  mills,  14  saw 
28.5*",  while  at  Tigil  on  the  W.  it  is  48°.  The  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  25  churches,  and 
average  temperature  of  summer  at  the  former  1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lex- 
piaoe  ia  56JS%  and  that  of  winter  19%  but  the  ington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad,  now  in  course 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  of  construction,  will  pass  through  the  county. 
— ^25°.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,460,960,  show- 
Animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and  until  recently  ing  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  since  1850.  Oap- 
tiie  inhabitants  supported  themselves  wholly  on  ital,  Charleston. 

the  prodacts  of  the  chase;  but  since  the  game  EANAWHA  RIVER.  See  Great Eakawha. 

has  diminished,  they  find  plenty  of  aliment  in  EANE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by  Fox  op 

fish,  which  swarm  in  the  seas  and  rivers.    The  Pishtaka  river;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856^ 

wild  animals,  yet  abundant  in  the  more  seques-  26,665.    The  surface  consists  chiefiy  of  rollin|t 

tered  localities,  are  bears,  wolves,  reindeer,  ar-  prairie,  divendfied  by  numerous  small  tracts  of 

gaits  or  wild  sheep,  black,  red,  and  gray  foxes,  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  on  a  bed 

ermines,  sables,  and  otters. .  Wild  fowl  are  very  of  limestone.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

numerous.    The  principal  varieties  offish  are  887, 598  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81 6,498  of  wheat, 

herrings,  cod,  and  salmon.    Whales  are  numer-  206,864  of  oats,  28,244  tons  of  hay,  224,085  lbs. 

oos  in  the  adjacent  seas.    The  mountains  are  of  butter,  and  48,808  of  wool.    There  were  6 

covered  with  forests  of  birch,  larch,  pine,  and  gristmills,  10  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  18 

oedar,  of  considerable  size  in  the  south,  but  churches,   and  8,665  pupils  attending  public 

diminishing  northward  until  the  northernmost  schools.    The  Galena  and  Chicago  union,  the 

portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  with  Fox  river  valley,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 

reindeer  moss. — ^The  Eamtchatdoles,  the  princi-  and  Quinoy  railroads  pass  through  the  county, 

pal  native  tribe,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  but  Capital,  Geneva. 

stoat,  with  flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  EAKE,  Elisha  Eext,  M.D.,  an  American              / 

lank  black  liair,  and  scarcely  any  beard.    They  arctic  explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 

are  d»cribed  as  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  and  1820,  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  16,  1857.    He  was 

intemperate  race.    In  winter  they  reside  in  a  the  son  of  Judge  John  E.  Eane  of  Phikdelphia. 

tonken  ^ut,  in. summer  in  one  elevated  on  poles  The  anecdotes  narrated  of  his  boyhood  show 
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him  to  have  been  daring  that  time  generous  ei^loring  the  interior  of  India,  indndiog  the 

and  high-spirited,  with  a  great  natural  sense  ascent  of  the  Himalaya  monntaina.    Having 

of  ooartesj.    He  was  especially  distinguished  been  invited  by  DwarkananthTajgore,  a  wealthy 

by  physical  hardihood  and  perseverance.    In  Hindoo  who  was  preparing  to  visit  the  Engli^ 

1836  he  entered  the  Virginia  university,  where  court,  to  join  his  sute,  Dr.  Kane  availed  him- 

he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  self  of  the  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  Egypt, 

natural  science  and  mathematics  under  Pro&.  through  Persia  and  Syria.    Parting  from  the 

Rogers  and  Bonnycastle.   He  was  rapidly  quali-  prince  at  Alexandria,  he  traversed  Egypt,  going 

fying  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  civil  engi-  as  far  sonth  as  Sennaar,  and  becoming  acquaint- 

neer,  when  in  1838  he  left  the  university,  owing  ed  with  Lepsius.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 

to  a  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hearty  his  baggag|e  and  papers,  and  having  been  wound- 

from  which  ho  never  fully  recovered.  As  it  was  ed  in  fighting  with  JBedouin  robbers,  he  returned 

now  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  civil  engi-  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  an  attack  of  the 

neer,  he  b^n  in  1839  the  study  of  medicine  in  plague,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    Scarcely 

the  office  of  Dr.  William  Harris  of  Philadelphia,  recovered,  he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he 

On  Oct.  19, 1840,  he  was  elected,  while  still  an  traversed  on  foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patraa 

nndergniduate  and  not  of  o^,  resident  ph vsician  to  Trieste.    He  now  travellea  through  Germany 

in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.    On  graduating  and  Switzerlanc^  making  in  the  latter  ooun- 

he  wrote  an  inaugural  thesis  on  kyestein,  a  try  careful  studies  of  the  glaciers,  which  he 

substance  discovered  in  1881.    The  positions  afterward  found  of  service  in  illustrating  his 

advanced  in  this  thesis  were  subsequently  ap-  theories  of  the  arctic  regions.    From  Switzer- 

proved  by  many  eminent  medical  men  both  in  land  he  went  to  Italy,  France,  and  Eng^d, 

America  and  Europe.  His  health  still  continuing  and  from  England  returned  home.  On  May  25, 

bad,  hb  father  obt^ed  for  him  a  warrant  of  1846,  he  sailed  in  the  U.  6.  frigate  United  States, 

examination  for  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  under  Oommodore  Reed,  for  ue  coast  of  Africa, 

and  after  admission  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Bran-  Having  in  Brazil  in  1843  obtained  letters  of  in- 

dy  wine  with  Commodore  Parker,  in  May,  1843,  troduction  from  the  famous  slave  dealer  Da 

as  physician  to  the  embassy  to  China.    During  Souza  to  his  agents  in  Africa,  Dr.  Kane  was 

the  voyage,  while  his  ship  was  detained  at  Rio  enabled  to  inspect  the  factories,  and  joining 

de  Janeiro,  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  a  caravan  visited  Dahomey,  where  he  became 

empress  of  Brazil,  and  visited  the  eastern  Andes,  well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.     But  in 

examining  with  such  care  as  time  permitted  the  returning  to  the  coast  he  was  attacked  bv  the 

gdologv  of  the  region.  The  American  legation  fever  of  that  region,  and  finally  reached  Phila- 
eing  aelayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr.  delpbia,  April  6, 1847,  much  weakened  in  health. 
Eane  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  tp  visit  Having  obtained  a  transfer  of  his  appointment 
the  cave  temples  of  EUora  and  Oarlee,  and  to  from  ^e  naval  to  the  military  staf^  he  set  out 
travel  in  Ceylon.  Finally  the  expedition  reached  on  Nov.  6  for  Mexico.  Being  desirous  of  reach- 
Macao,  where  it  remained  for  nearly  7  months,  ing  the  city  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he 
During  this  time  Dr.  Kane,  having  provided  a  went  from  Perote  with  the  guerilla  spy  company 
substitute,  crossed  the  China  sea  to  Luzon,  of  Dominguez.  On  the  way  he  was  concerned 
where,  having  many  friends^  he  was  enabled  to  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  a  Mexican  party, 
make  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  Phil-  performmg  many  feats  of  heroism  in  defence  of 
ippines  than  any  foreigner  had  at  that  time  ef-  prisoners  against  his  own  men  after  the  victory, 
footed.  He  traversed  Luzon  from  Manila  to  the  Generab  Gaona  and  Tonrejon  were  among  t^e 
Pacific  coast,  and  accomplished  an  extraordi-  persons  thus  saved.  Dr.  Kane  received  a  umce 
iMury  feat  in  descending  the  crater  of  the  great  wound  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  He 
volcano  of  TaeL  "  Only  one  European  had  at-  was  most  kindly  tended  by  the  fBOuily  of  Gaona, 
tempted  this  before,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dr.  and  having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  hospital 
Kane, ''  and  he  without  success.'^  Retummg  to  ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  returned 
Whampoa,  he  was  present  at  the  entertainments  home.  In  Jan.  1849,  he  sailed  in  a  store  ship 
and  ceremonies  given  by  the  American  legation  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  and  Ihe  Mediterranean, 
and  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  In  visiting  Chinese  returning  in  October.  In  May,  1860,  he  sailed 
cities  and  their  environs  he  displayed  ff^^oi  from  New  York  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
courage  and  remarkable  activity.  Fletcher  Web-  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  De  Haven,  fitted 
ster,  secretary  of  the  legation,  wrote  of  him  at  out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  GrinneU,  to  search 
Macao :  '^  He  had  explored  the  whole  town  itself  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  A  brief  account  of  this 
before  we  of  slower  motions  had  commenced.**  expedition,  of  whidi  Dr.  Kane  pnblislied  an  in- 
He  remained  after  the  legation  had  left  China,  teresting  narrative,  is  given  in  tlie  article  Abo- 
and  was  engaged  for  6  months  in  successful  tio  Diboovsbt.  His  health  was  restored  during 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Whampoa,  where  he  his  adventures  in  the  polar  snows,  but  it  was 
was  attacked  at  the  close  of  1844  by  fever,  very  severely  tried  after  his  return  to  America 
which  so  debilitated  him  that  he  resolved  to  by  extreme  literary  and  intellectual  exertion, 
return  home.  Setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  The  disappointment  which  had  attended  the  re- 
visited Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  with  a  travel-  turn  of  the  unsuccessful  English  and  American 
ling  companion,  Mr.  Dent,  returned  from  Singa*  expeditions  had  only  increased  the  public  desire 
pore  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  several  months  in  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  iVimklin.    More  vigor* 
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ons  tiflbrts  were  to  be  made,  and  Dr.  Eane  was  ceolate,  witli  cntting  margins ;  the  molars  are 
desiroas  of  taking  part  in  them.  When  so  ill  as  broad,  tnbercnlated,  with  nearly  qoadrangnlar 
to  be  incapable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  he  wrote  crowns;  in  many  of  the  species  the  lower  in- 
to Mr.  Grinnell,  offering  his  services.  Finally,  cisors  may  be  separated  by  means  of  the  loose 
tiirongfa  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  Mr.  connection  of  the  branches  of  the  jaw  at  the 
George  Peabody,  $10,000  and  a  vessel  were  chin.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  npper  lip 
secnred.  To  forward  this  expedition,  Dr.  Kane  clefb,  the  muffle  entirely  or  nearly  naked,  ears 
contribnted  his  own  pay  (about  $8,000)  and  the  large,  eyelashes  springing  directly  n*om  the  lids ; 
proceeds  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  clavicles  weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the 
1852-'8.  While  thus  employed  he  found  an  large  species ;  fore  limbs  usually  very  small  in 
additional  burden  in  the  task  of  defending  De  proportion  to  the  hind ;  the  hands  naked  be- 
Haven's  priority  of  discovery  of  Grinnell  Land  neath,  with  5  well  developed  fingers,  each  armed 
at  the  Lead  of  Wellington  channel,  an  honor  with  a  strong  curved  claw ;  the  hind  legs  large 
claimed  by  the  English.  The  expedition  was  at  and  powerful;  the  foot  long,  4-toed.  the  1st  or 
last  ready  to  sail,  Dr.  Kane  receiving  the  com-  inner  toe  bein^  absent,  the  2d  and  3d  long,  slen- 
mand,  the  government  furnishing  10  men,  with  der,  and  so  united  by  integument  as  to  resemble 
rations  and  apparatus  firom  the  medical  bureau,  a  single  toe  with  a  double  nail ;  nails  distinct  and 
and  the  Smithsonian  institution  and  national  ob-  hollow  beneath ;  4th  hind  toe  much  developed, 
servatory  supplying  valuable  scientific  assistance,  with  a  large  solid  claw,  the  5th  smaller  with  a 
The  Advance  sailed  from  New  York,  May  80,  strong  claw ;  tail  long,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
1858,  and  the  surviving  officers  and  crew  reached  usually  very  powerful;  the  marsupial  pouch 
home  again  in  Oct.  1855,  having  been  forced  to  well  developed  and  opening  forwara;  mamma 
abandon  the  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with  usually  4 ;  stomach  complex,  and  csQcum  long 
hedges  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish  set-  and  simple.  Kangaroos  are  vegetable  feedersi 
dements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  browsing  like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  ac- 
met  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  relief  under  cording  to  Owen,  occasionally  chew  the  cud ; 
Oapt.  Hartstene.  Ko  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank-  they  vary  in  height  from  that  of  a  man  to  that 
Wsparty  had  been  found.  The  most  striking  re-  of  a  hare,  but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore 
Bultof  the  voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  open  feet  to  the  ground;  at  other  times  they  rest 
p<^ar  sea,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Kane  nad  upon  the  tripod  formed  by  the  hind  legs  and 
maintained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  powerful  tail,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
geographical  society,  Oct.  14, 1852.  The  stoiy  inclining  slightly  forward.  They  are  the  only 
of  the  sufferings  and  discoveries  of  this  heroic  marsupials  which  are  not  of  nocturnal  habits. — 
band  of  explorers  was  told  by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  Of  the  80  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
"Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  best  known  is  the  great  kangaroo  (maeroptu 
John  Franklin"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  giganteus,  Shaw),  discovered  in  1770  on  the 
1856).  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  him  by  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  Cook's  first 
eongreas,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  museum 
by  the  royal  geographical  society  of  London,  measures  5}  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail. 
He  also  received  the  queen's  medal  given  to  the  latter  being  8^  feet  additional,  the  head  8i 
arctic  explorers  between  the  years  1818  and  inches  to  the  ears,  ears  about  5  inches,  length 
1856,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British  resi-  of  forearm  and  hand  (without  the  claws)  17 
dents  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Kane's  health  inches,  and  of  tarsus  alone  15^  inches ;  the  fe- 
now  gave  way  again,  and  soon  after  completing  male  is  about  i  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderately 
his  narrative  he  sailed  for  England,  accompanied  long  and  soft,  of  a  general  sray  brown  above 
by  Morton,  who  had  been  his  attendant  in  the  and  paler  below,  toes  and  end  of  tail  black.  It 
last  voyages.  In  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  prefers  low  grassy  hills  and  plains  and  open 
Finding  himself  sinking,  he  saOed  on  Feb.  17  districts,  where  it  browses  upon  the  herbage 
for  St.  Thomas,  whence  he  went  to  Havana,  and  low  bushes,  retiring  from  the  heat  of  mia- 
being  attacked  curing  the  voyage  by  a  paralytic  day  under  the  shelter  of  the  ferns  and  tall 
stroke.  On  Dec.  25  ne  reached  Havana,  where  grasses.  At  the  least  alarm  it  raises  itself 
he  died  as  he  was  about  to  be  removed  to  the  on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling  it 
United  States. — See  "Life  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,"  to  command  a  very  extensive  view;  exceed- 
by  William  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo.,  Phihidelphia,  ingly  timid^  with  acute  senses  of  smell  and 
1857).  siRht,  it  is  difficult  to  approach,  but  occasionally 
KANGAROO,  a  marsupial  animal,  whose  faUs  a  victim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  the  nar 
numerous  species  constitute  the  family  macr<h  tives  who  hunt  it  for  food ;  the  English  colo- 
podidm^  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  neighbor-  nists  pursue  it  so  successfully  with  hound  and 
Ing  islands.  The  marsupial  characters  will  be  gun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
given  in  the  article  Marsupials.    The  dentition  terior.  The  kangaroo  sometimes  turns  upon  his 


tn^ed,  grooved,  and  dilated  at  the  end ;  the    ilar  fate.    One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  pecu- 
k»wer  incisort  are  horizontal,  compressed,  Ian-    liar  Australian  weapon,  the  boomerang,  which 
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may  be  made  to  fiill  in  adranoe  of  or  behind  the  solid  naib  compressed  and  broadest  above ;  th^ 

thrower,  is  to  destroy  the  tiaaid  and  wary  kan-  feed  on  roots  which  they  dig  np  with  their  fore 

garoo.    Though  nearly  as  awkward  as  a  bat  paws. — Fossil  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  the 

when  browsing,  it  is  a  most  fleet  and  graceful  limestone  caverns  and  alluvial  deposits  of  Aus- 

animal  when  making  its   enormous  bounds,  trdia,  of  which  the  M,  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Oolidh 

sometimes  cldaring  a  rod  at  a  leap.    The  fore  (all  of  Owen)  were  at  least  ^  larger  than  any 

feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in  the  various  living  species.     The  fossil  genera  diprotodon 

offices  connected  with  the  care  of  the  young,  and  nototherium  of  Owen,  the  former  superior 

Kangaroos  are  not  generally  eregarious.    The  and  the  latter  equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk, 

skin  is  valuable  for  leather,  which  is  esteemed  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Australian 

for  shoes  and  gloves;  the  fashionable  gentry  Gondaroine  river,  are  considered  by  him  to  have 

of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  will  not  wear  any  boots  been  marsupials  coming  near  the  kangaroos  and 

and  shoes  not  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Tasma-  the  wombats. 

jiia  brush  kangaroo ;  the  flesh  is  also  considered  KANKAKEE,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  HI.,  bounded  K 

a  delicacy,    rrof.  Owen  has  ascertained  that  by  Ind.  and  drained  by  Kankakee  and  Iroquois 

the  gestation  in  the  if.  giganteua  is  29  days;  rivers;  area  about  590  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 

the  young  when  first  bom  resemble,  according  10,110.    It  has  a  level  surface,  and  consists 

to  observations  made  at  the  London  zoologicfu  cbiefiy  of  prairie  with  some  swamps.    Coal  and 

gardens  by 'him,  earth  worms  in  color  and  semi-  limestone  are  found.    The  Chicago  branch  of 

transparency,  the  body  being  bent  unon  itself  the  Illinois  central  railroad  passes  through  Kan- 

the  short  tail  tucked  in  between  the  hind  le^  kakee  City,  the  capital.    The  county  was  form- 

and  these  last  i  shorter  than  the  fore  legs ;  the  ed  from  Will  and  Iroquois  in  1851. 

whole  length,  when   stretched  out,   was  1\  KANO,  the  largest  and  most  important  prov- 

inches.  As  soon  as  born,  the  young  are  placed  in  inco  of  Houssa  in  central  Africa,  occupying  the 

the  mother's  nouch,  which  is  held  open  by  her  N.  portion  of  that  country.    It  comprises  a  fer- 

fore  paws  while  they  are  taken  up  by  ner  mouth,  tile  district  of  considerable  extent,  producing 

There  is  no  vascular  connection  between  the  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  abundant  crops  01 

young  kangaroo  and  the  nipple ;  when  separat-  the  chief  cereals,  beside  sorghum,  sweet  pota- 

ed  by  force,  the  milky  secretion  is  seen  oozing  toes,  yams,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  v^ta- 

out ;  the  young  seem  unable  to  regain  the  nipple,  bles  and  fruits.    The  manufacture  of  dyed  cot- 

which  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the  mouth  by  ton  doths  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  prin- 

the  mother;  the  teat  has  a  circular  enlargement  cipal  city  is  Kano,  beside  which  there  are 

at  the  tip,  which  makes  it  easy  to  be  retained,  upward  of  80  widled  towns  and  numerous  vil- 

Though  the  young  can  firmly  grasp  the  nipple  lages.  The  population  probably  exceeds  500,000, 

by  the  lips,  it  cannot  draw  the  milk  without  of  whom  200,000  are  slaves.    The  governor  is 

the  aid  of  the  mother,  which  by  the  action  of  able  to  raise  an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  S[0,000 

a  muscle  in  the  mammary  gland  can  inject  this  foot ;  and  he  levies  an  annual  tribute  of  100,- 

fluid  into  the  mouth  of  the  suckling ;  lost  the  000,000  cowries,  beside  presents  from  mer- 

act  of  iijection,  when  not  coinciding  with  that  chants. — The  city  of  Kako,  the  capital  of  the 

of  suction,  should  endanger  the  life  of  the  foetus  province,  and  the  most  important  centre  of 

fh)m  suffocation,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  manufactures  and  commerce  in  Houssa.  is  situ- 

are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  ated  on  a  fertile  plain  in  lat  12°  0'  19    N.  and 

is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  as  long.  S*'  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 

in  whales,  into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  that  the  of  whom  are  slaves.    In  busy  times  the  influx 

stream  of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the  of  foreigners  and  merchants  sweUs  the  popula- 

guUet  without  the  possibility  of  entering  the  tion  to  upward  of  60,000.    The  city  is  surround- 

windpipe — a  most  striking  example  of  creative  ed  by  a  well  buUt  clay  wall  SO  feet  high,  having 

design  for  the  protection  of  this  embryonic  14  gates  defended  by  guard  houses,  and  making 

creature. — ^The  sub-genus  lagarchestes  (Gt>uld)  a  circuit  of  more  than  15  miles ;  but  not  more 
includes  a  few  small  kangaroos  with  the  muffle  .  than  a  third  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 

clothed  with  velvet-like  hairs ;  halmaturua  (F.  is  occupied  by  houses,  the  remainder  being  ap- 

Onv.)  comprises  those  in  which  the  muffle  is  propriated  to  gardens  and  cultivated  fields, 

naked  in  front ;  heteropm  (Jourdan)  contains  whence,  in  case  of  a  protracted  siege,  the  in- 

the  rock  kangaroos,  with  compact  body,  hind  habitants  may  derive  a  sufficient  supmy  of  com 

feet  comparatively  short  and  rough  beneath,  for  sustenance.    The  principal  article  of  oom- 

hairy  tail,  and  naked  muffle.    In  the  tree  kan-  merce  is  the  cotton  cloth  woven  and  dyed  here 

garoos  (jiendrolagus,  Mtkller)  the  fore  legs  are  of  various  colors,  and  which  is  exported  to 

almost  as  long  and  strong  as  the  hind  legs,  with  many  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa, 

pointed  claws,  and  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  The  fine  cotton  fabrics  in  such  extensive  de- 

^lindrical ;   they  ascend  trees  with  facility,  mand  in  Timbuctoo,  and  which  have  been  sup- 

The  rat  kangaroos  constitute  the  genus  hypsi^  posed  to  be  produced  there,  are  in  fact  derived 

.prymnm  (Illiger),  called  also  potoroos ;  they  cbiefiy  from  Kano.    Dr.  Barth  estimates  the 

are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  upper  ca-  value  of  this  export  at  800,000,000  cowries, 

nines,  compact  body  less  elongated  anteriorly.  Among  other  articles  of  export  are  hides,  dyed 

and  with  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  unevenly  de-  sheepskins,  the  kola  nut,  ivory,  sandals,  &c. 

reloped,  the  8  central  ones  the  longest,  with  The  ^ve  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  na- 
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-tiye  commeroe,  and  about  5,000  slavM  are  an*  apun  extend  some  80  or  100  m;  K  of  the  ntak 
noallj  exported,  beside  many  sold  for  domestic  frontier,  and  by  eminences  called  "  buttes,'* 
use.  The  principal  European  goods  imported  varying  in  widtli  from  100  feet  upward,  with 
are  printed  moslins  and  calicoes  from  Manches-  flat  tops  and  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  appar- 
ter,  silks,  needles,  razors,  sword  blades,  and  va-  entlv  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surround- 
rious  other  kinds  of  hardware.  This  trade  has  ing  land.  The  principal  elevation  of  tiie  Rocky 
reoentiy  met  with  a  vigorous  rival  in  the  shape  mountains  in  Kansas  is  Pikers  peak.  The  gen- 
of  American  productions  brought  to  the  west-  eral  aspect  of  the  three  regions  which  we  mive 
em  coast  and  exchanged  for  slaves.  mentioned  varies  greatly.  The  eastern  presents 
ELANSAS,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  succession  of  rich  prairies,  grass-covered  hills, 
lying  between  lat  87°  and  40°  N.  and  long.  94^  and  fertile  valleys,  with  an  abundance  of  timber 
4X/  and  106°  60'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  terri-  on  the  streams ;  the  middle  is  thinly  wooded, 
tory  of  Nebraska,  £.  by  the  state  of  Missouri^,  and  partly  occupied  by  a  vast  desert  extending 
by  the  Indian  territory  and  New  Mexico,  and  W.  into  New  Mexico ;  and  the  western  has  every 
by  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  With  the  exception  requisite  for  a  fine  grazing  country,  with  many 
tk  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  territory,  where  the  tracts  of  forest  The  prevailiog  rock  is  lime- 
boondary  line  follows  the  irregular  course  of  the  stone,  which  crops  out  from  the  surface,  or  lies 
3G8souri  river,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  form  of  bowl- 
as  far  W.  as  long.  108° ;  the  boundary  then  fol-  ders.  Sandstone  is  also  abundant  in  certain  lo- 
k>w8  this  meridian  N.  to  lat.  88°,  and  runs  W.  calities.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  £.,  is  ridi 
along  that  parallel  to  long.  106°  60',  thence  N.  and  deep,  consisting  generally  of  a  blad!:  loam, 
to  about  lat.  89°  20',  £.  to  long.  105°  40',  and  sometimes  mixed  with  sand.  In  the  river  bot- 
flnally  N.  again  until  it  meets  the  Nebraska  toms  it  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  decompo- 
frontier.  Length,  K  and  W.,  660  m. ;  breadth,  sition  of  the  limestone  which  forms  the  base  of 
£.  of  long.  108°,  208  m. ;  W.  of  that  line,  180  many  of  the  bluffs  and  the  beds  of  rivers  con- 
m.;  area,  114,708  sq.  m.,  or  78,000,000  acres,  stantly  adds  to  its  productiveness.  The  climate 
about  i  of  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  winters  are  short, 
territory  is  divided  into  87  counties,  viz. :  Alien,  and  snow  seldom  falls  in  large  quantities.  The 
Anderson,  Atchison,  Bourbon,  Butler,  Breckin-  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  are 
ridge,  Brown,  Chase,  Clay,  Coffey,  Davis,  Doni-  marked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
]^n, Dom, Dou^as, Franklin, Green wood,Hun-  fierce  winds.  The  rainy  season  is  from  May  10 
ter,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  to  June  10 ;  there  is  very  little  rain  in  midsum- 
linn,  Lykins^  Madison,  Marshall,  McGee,  Morns,  mer  or  autumn,  and  the  annual  fall  is  less  than 
Nemaha,  Osage,  Potawatamie,  Biley,  Shawnee,  80  inches.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
"Wabonse,  Wadiington,  Wilson,  Woodson,  and  to  116°  F.  in  summer,  but  the  air  is  tempered 
Wyandot.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  by  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  almost  alwavs 
Atchison,  Doniphan,  Elwood,  Lawrence,  Leav-  cool.  The  territory  is  considered  extremely 
enwoTth,  Lecompton  (the  capital),  Manhattan,  healthy.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
Osawatamie,  Tecumseh,  and  Topeka.  The  pop-  ducts  of  Kansas  are  coal  (the  Missouri  fields 
nlation  of  81  counties,  according  to  the  returns  extending  into  this  territory),  gypsum,  granite, 
made  by  assessors  in  1869,  was  69,960;  but  the  quartz,  porphyry,  feldspar,  and  gold.  The  last 
actual  population  of  the  territory  is  believed  not  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Prxx^s  Peak.  The 
to  iaQ  short  of  120,000.  The  principal  rivers  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog,  squir- 
are  the  Kansas,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains  rel,  horned  frog,  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild  tur- 
in  8  branches  called  Republican  and  Smoky  key,  wild  goose,  and  many  varieties  of  small 
Hill  forks,  which  unite  at  Fort  Riley,  and  join-  birds  are  found.  The  timber  trees  are  elm,  y  cl- 
ing the  liOssouri  near  Kansas  City  after  a  near-  low  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cottonwood, 
ly  due  £.  course  of  120  m.  from  Fort  Riley,  to  sycamore,  basswood,  &c. ;  they  are  mostly  con- 
which  point  it  is  navigable ;  the  Osage,  the  fined  to  the  intervals  of  the  larger  streams, 
Neosho,  and  the  Yerdigris,  which  drain  the  their  growth  elsewhere  being  cheoLed  bv  fires 
eastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  run  generally  which  often  sweep  over  the  prairies.  Although 
£.  or  8.  £. ;  the  Arkansas,  rising  among  the  abundant,  few  kinds  except  the  oak  and  black 
Rocky  mountains  in  the  W.,  and,  after  coursing  walnut  are  suitable  for  cutting  into  planks 
£.  through  about  i  iyt  Kansas,  turning  S.  £.  into  and  building  material  at  present  is  transported 
the  Indian  territory ;  the  Red  fork  of  Arkan-  from  New  York  and  other  distant  places.  The 
eas  river,  which  waters  the  S.  part ;  andanum*  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  all  the  cereal 
ber  of  sniall  tributaries  of  Platte  river  in  the  N.  crops,  hemp,  sorghum,  and  the  fruits  and  gar- 
W.  The  streams  graierally  have  broad  shallow  den  vegetables  common  in  the  eastern  states, 
channels,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Kansas  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  S.  Kansas.  Be- 
are  not  available  for  navisation.  The  surface  side  the  white  settlers,  the  territorv  has  a  con- 
of  eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  undulating,  with  siderable  population  of  wild  and  partly  or 
here  and  there  an  elevation  of  considerable  wholly  domesticated  Indians.  The  interior 
height  The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  Camanches^ 
is  N/and  S.  The  middle  portion  of  the  terri-  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  other  wan- 
tory  is  more  level,  and  the  western  is  much  dering  tribes.  In  1868  the  territory  contain- 
braen,  both  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  whose  ed  the  following  Indian  reservations :  New 
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York  Indians,  1,658,680  acres;  Potawatomiea,  slavery  into  Eaasaa.  Almon  H.  Boeder  of  Peao- 
756,000;  Kansas,  256,000;  Dela wares,  256,000;  qrlvania  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Kan- 
Ottoes  and  Missoaris,  160,000  ;  Kickapoos,  ms,  and  arrived  in  the  territory  Oct.  6.  An 
128,000;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  82,000;  Wyandots,  <\ection  for  a  territorial  delegate  to  congress  was 
24,960.  For  protection  against  hostile  tribes  held  Nov.  29.  Tlie  polls  were  taken  possessioii 
the  n.  S.  government  has  military  posts  at  Forts  of  by  armed  bands  from  Miseonri,  9M.  out  of 
Leavenworth  and  Riley.  The  country  is  as  yet  2,871  votes  cast  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
almost  without  works'of  internal  improvement  by  a  congressional  investigating  committee  that 
The  roads  are  bad,  and  tliere  are  few  ferries  1,729  were  illegal.  On  March  80, 1855,  another 
or  bridges. — ^Kansas  was  annexed  to  the  United  election  for  members  of  the  UmUmtl  legislature 
States  in  1803  as  part  of  the  territory  bought  was  held,  and  the  polls  were  again  taken  posses- 
iVom  France  under  the  general  designation  of  sion  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  from  Kis- 
Louisiana.  By  the  Missouri  compromise  bill  of  souri,  who,  after  electing  pro-sUivery  delegates 
1820  it  was  provided  ^'  that  in  all  the  territory  from  every  district,  returned  to  their  own  homes 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  in  the  adjacent  state.  From  the  investigation 
name  of  Louisiana  which  lies  N.  of  lat  86^  80'  by  the  congressional  committee  it  appeared 
N.,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  is  in-  that  out  of  6,218  votes  oast  at  this  eleoticHi, 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  the  state  (Missouri)  only  1,810  were  legal,  of  which  791  were  given 
oont^nplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  invol-  for  the  free  state  or  anti-slavery  candidates, 
nntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish-  From  6  of  the  districta,  evidence  of  the  illegal 
ment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  nature  of  the  proceedings  having  been  laid  be- 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  fore  Gov.  Reeder,  he  set  aside  the  returns  and 
for  ever  prohibited."  By  an  act  of  congress  ordered  new  elections  in  those  districts,  which 
passed  in  May,  1854,  the  territories  of  Kan-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  free  state  delegates,  ex- 
sas  and  Nebraska  were  oiiganized,  and  in  sec-  cept  at  Leavenworth,  where  the  polls  were  again 
tion  14  of  this  act  it  was  declared  that  the  con-  seized  by  Missourians.  Qov.  Boeder  soon  af- 
stitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ter  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the  fed- 
should  be  in  force  in  these  territories  except  oral  authorities,  and  after  his  return  his  remo- 
the  Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820,  "  which  val  from  the  office  of  governor  was  announced, 
...  .is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void."  July  26,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  irregular  pro* 
About  a  month  previously  the  legislature  of  ceedings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands.  The 
Massachusetts  had  incorporated  the  Massachu-  territorial  legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July 
setts  emigrant  aid  company,  for  the  purpose  8,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  80.  One  of 
of  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  new  their  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  free  state  men 
territories,  by  giving  them  useful  informa-  chosen  at  the  second  elections  ordered  by  Gov. 
tion,  procuring  them  cheap  passage  over  rail-  Reeder,  and  to  give  their  seats  to  the  pro-davery 
roads,  and  by  establishing  mills  and  other  con-  men  originally  returned.  They  also  passed  an 
veniences  at  central  points  in  the  new  settle-  act  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  assist  slaves 
ments.  In  July  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  escaping  either  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it; 
eranted  a  charter  to  a  similar  company.  A  and  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at 
large  emigration  into  Kansas  from  the  N.  W.  hard  labor  from  2  to  5  years,  to  conceal  or  aid 
states  had  already  taken  place,  and  emigrants  escaping  slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  publir 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  free  states  cations,  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
and  a  few  from  the  slave  states  now  availed  the  territory ;  also  an  act  requiring  all  voters  to 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  cheap  trans-  swear  to  sustain  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and 
portation  offered  by  these  companies  to  settle  they  also  adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Mis- 
in  Kansas.  A  party  of  80  men  led  by  Mr.  souri.  Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio  was  appointed 
Branscomb  founded  the  town  of  Lawrence,  and  governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Reeder,  and  assumed 
were  soon  after  joined  by  60  or  70  more  led  office  Sept.  1.  A  few  days  later  a  convention 
by  Mr.  Charles  Robinson  and  Gen.  Pomeroy.  of  the  free  state  party  was  held  at  Big  Springs, 
Settlers  from  Missouri  were  at  the  same  time  and,  after  protesting  ogainst  the  acts  of  the 
passing  into  Kansas,  in  many  coses  taking  their  legislature,  nominated  ex-Oovemor  Reeder  as 
slaves  with  them.  On  July  29,  1854,  a  public  delegate  to  congress,  and  appointed  Oct  9  as 
meeting^  called  by  the  "'  Platte  County  Defen-  the  time  for  holding  the  election,  when  Gk>v. 
sive  Association,'' was  held  at  Weston,  Mo.,  and  Reeder  received  about  2,400  votes.  At  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  as-  same  time  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  constitu- 
sociation  would  hold  itself  in  readiness,  when-  tionol  convention,  which  assembled  at  Topeka 
ever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  Kan-  Oct.  28,  and  sat  till  Nov.  11,  when  they  pro- 
sas,  ^'  to  as^t  in  removing  any  and  all  emigrants  mulgated  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansas 
who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  northern  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  The  contest 
emigrant  aid  societies.''  These  resolutions  were  between  the  free  state  and  pro-slavery  parties 
published,  signed  by  G.  Galloway,  president,  now  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  8ev« 
and  B.  F.  Strmgfellow,  secretory.  On  Aug.  12  eral  men  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  the  peo- 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Weston,  at  which  pie  of  Lawrence  began  to  arm  for  self-defence, 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  were  The  governor  called  out  the  militia.  A  laige 
adopted,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  number  of  Missourians  enrolled  themselves  as 
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Kaiisas  mflHia,  and  Lawrenee  for  some  days  The  inyaders  ImmediAtelj'  entered  the  town, 
was  in  a  state  of  siege;  bnt  the  difficulty  was  blew  np  and  bnmcd  the  hotel,  burned  Mr.  Rob- 
temporarily  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  the  inson's  house^  destroyed  two  prititing  presses, 
MisBourians  retired  to  their  own  state.  On  Deo.  and  plundered  several  stores  and  houses.  A 
16  the  people  voted  upon  l^e  question  of  accept-  state  of  civil  war  now  spread  through  the  ter- 
ing  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  it  was  accepted  ritory,  tlie  free  state  party  being  furnished  with 
with  (mly  45  votes  against  it,  exclusive  of  Leav*  contributions  of  arms  and  money  from  non- 
enwortb,  where  the  pdling  was  prevented  by  daveholdlng  states.  On  May  26  a  fight  occur- 
an  inroad  from  Missouri  On  Jan.  15, 1866,  an  red  at  Potawatamie,  in  which  8  men  were  kill- 
electioa  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a  l^s*  ed,  and  on  June  2  another  at  Palmyra  or  Black 
latnre  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  Jack,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Oapt.  Pate 
Ohariea  Robinson  was  chosen  governor.  The  of  South  Carolina  and  80  of  his  men.  Similar 
legislature  met  at  Topeka,  March  4^  and,  after  affiiirs,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  life, 
organizing  and  inaugurating  the  governor  and  continued  to  occur  for  8  or  4  months.  Parties 
other  officers,  adjourned  to  July  4.  Early  in  of  emisrants  from  the  free  states  on  their  way 
April  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from  through  Missouri  were  in  many  cases  stopped 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  southern  states,  and  turned  back.  The  free  state  legislature  met 
led  by  Major  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On  at  the  appointed  time  (July  4)  at  Topeka,  and 
the  17th  of  the  same  month  a  special  committee  was  forcibly  dispersed  oy  U.  S.  troops  under 
of  the  U.  6.  house  of  representatives,  appointed  CoL  Sumner.  On  Aug.  14  the  free  state  men 
aboot  a  month  before,  and  charged  to  invest!-  assailed  and  took  a  fortified  post  near  Lecomp- 
g^  the  troubles  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  ar-  ton,  occupied  by  Col.  Titus  with  a  party  of  pro- 
rived  at  Lawrence.  The  result  of  their  inves-  slavery  men,  and  captured  Titus  and  20  other 
tigstions  was  a  report  by  the  m^ority  of  the  prisoners.  On  Aug.  17  a  treaty  was  agreed  to 
eommittee,  Messrs.  Howard  of  Michigan  and  between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the  free  state  men, 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  which  they  said :  "  Every  by  which  Shannon  restored  the  cannon  taken 
election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual  at  Lawrence,  and  received  in  exchange  Titus 
settlers,  bnt  by  citizens  of  Missouri ;  and  as  a  and  the  other  prisoners.  A  few  days  later 
oonaeqnence,  every  officer  in  the  territory  fW>m  Shannon  received  notice  of  his  removal  from 
ctAstable  to  legislators,  except  those  appointed  office,  John  W.  Geary  of  Pennsylvania  being 
by  ihe  president,  owe  their  positions  to  non-res-  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Woodson,  the  secre- 
ident  voters.  Kone  have  been  elected  by  the  tary  of  the  territory,  and  acting  governor  be- 
settlers,  and  your  committee  have  been  unable  fore  Geary's  arrival,  on  Aug.  25  issued  a  pro- 
to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  how-  clamation  declaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
ever  unimportant,  has  l^en  exercised  by  the  state  of  rebellion.  He  collected  a  considerable 
people  of  the  territory.*'  Mr.  Oliver  of  Mis-  armed  force  at  Lecompton,  while  another  body, 
souri,  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  amounting  to  1,150  men,  assembled  under  the 
made  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  said:  **It  Hon.  David  Atchison,  late  U.  S.  senator  from 
must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  report  Missouri,  at  a  point  called  Santa  F^.  On  Aug. 
of  the  msjoritv  was  not  only  ex  parte  and  one-  29  a  detachment  from  Atchison's  army  attacked 
sided,  bnt  hignly  partisan  in  its  character  from  Osawatamie,  which  was  defended  by  about  60 
beginning  to  end.  This  appears  all  through  the  men,  who  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were 
paper,  in  the  manner  of  their  statement  of  all  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2  killed,  5  wounded, 
things  referred  to  by  them  as  facts,  many  of  and  7  prboners.  Five  of  the  assailants  were 
which  statements  of  facts  thus  made  rest  upon  killed,  and  thirty  buildings  were  burned.  The 
no  evidence  whatever  collected  by  the  commit-  next  day  a  body  of  free  state  men  marched 
tee.  ....  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  vio-  from  Lawrence  to  attack  Atchison's  army.  On 
lenoe  was  resorted  to,  or  force  employed,  by  their  approach  the  latter  retired  and  with- 
whioh  men  were  prevented  from  voting,  at  a  drew  his  forces  into  Missouri.  On  Sept  1 
nn^e  election  precinct  in  the  territory,  or  that  the  annual  municipal  election  took  place  at 
there  was  any  greater  disturbance  at  any  election  Leavenworth.  A  party,  chiefiy  from  Missouri, 
precinct  than  frequently  occurs  in  all  our  state  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  free  state 
Sections  in  exciting  times."  On  May  5  the  men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced  about  150 
grand  Jury  of  Douglas  county  found  indictments  to  embark  for  St.  Louis.  On  Sept.  8  Gov.  Geary 
against  Reeder,  Robinson,  Lane,  and  other  free  arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Robinson  and  the 
state  leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  ground  other  prisoners  held  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
of  their  participation  in  the  organization  of  a  released  on  bail.  The  governor  on  assuming 
state  govemmentunder  the  Topeka  constitution,  office  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Reeder  and  Lane  escaped  from  the  territory,  bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband.  He  also  prom- 
bnt  Robinson  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  ised  protection  to  the  free  state  men,  who  ac- 
for  4  months.  The  U.  S.  marshal  took  Buford's  cordingly  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Missouri 
men  into  pay,  and  armed  them  with  government  men,  however,  immediately  assembled  to  the 
nniskets.  Lawrence  was  again  besieged  by  a  numberof  upward  of  2,000,  forming  8  regiments 
large  force,  and  on  May  21,  under  a  promise  of  with  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marched  to  attack 
sa^y  to  persons  and  protection  to  property,  the  Lawrence,  under  command  of  a  member  of  the 
inhabitants  gave  np  their  arms  to  Uie  sherifll  Missouri  legislature.    Gov.  Geary  with  a  force 
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of  U.  S.  soldion  interposed  between  them  and  An  attempt  was  made  to  ohange  this  result  hf 
Lawrence,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  them  to  means  of  a  false  return  from  Oxford,  Johnson 
retire.  Daring  their  retreat*  a  free  state  man  oo.,  a  place  containing  11  honses.  It  was  al-* 
named  BofTom  was  shot  down  by  a  man  named  leged  tnat  at  this  place  1,624  persons  had  voted, 
Haynes  altnost  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  a  corresponding  roll  of  names  was  sent  in, 
who  subsequently  caused  the  arrest  of  Haynes  which  on  examination  proved  to  have  been 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  U.  S.  district  Judge  copied  in  alphabetical  order  from  a  Cincinnati 
Leoompt^  who  was  noted  as  an  active  parti-  directory.  This  return,  which,  if  accepted, 
san,  liberated  Haynes  on  bail,  and  afterward  would  have  changed  the  party  character  or  the 
on  habeas  eorpta.  Thereupon  Gov.  G^eary  for-  legislature  by  tnmsferring  from  the  free  state 
warded  a  representation  to  Washington  demand-  to  the  pro-slavery  side  8  representatives  and  8 
ing  the  judge^s  removal,  and  about  the  middle  oouncilmen,  was  r^ected  by  Gov.  Walker  as  a 
of  December  James  0.  Harrison  of  Kentucky  manifest  falsification.  Soon  after  the  territo- 
was  appointed  In  his  place.  Gov.  Greary  now  rial  election  the  constitutional  convention  met 
reported  to  the  president  that  peace  and  order  at  Lecompton  and  adopted  a  constitution,  4 
were  completely  re^stablbhed  in  Kansas.  On  sections  of  which  related  to  slavery,  declaring 
Jan.  6,  185T,  the  legislature  elected  under  the  the  riglit  of  owners  to  tbeir  slaves  to  be  invio- 
Topeka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ-  lable,  and  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  pass- 
ized  next  day.  The  U.  S.  marshal  immedi-  ing  acts  of  emancipation.  Thb  proviBion  alone 
ately  arrested  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  an  dec- 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  tion  to  be  held  on  Deo.  21.  The  ballots  cast  were 
leading  members,  whom  he  carried  prisoners  to  to  be  endorsed  :  ^*  Oonstitution  with  slavery'' 
Tecumseh  on  the  charge  of  **  having  taken  upon  or  *^  Oonstitution  with  no  slavery,"  thus  securing 
themselves  the  office  and  public  trust  of  l^^is-  in  any  event  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
lators  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  without  lawful  several  clauses  of  which,  beside  those  thus  sub- 
deputation  or  appointment."  The  houses,  being  mitted,  were  highly  objectionable  to  a  migority 
lerc  without  a  quorum,  met  the  next  day  and  of  the  people.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
adjourned  till  «i  une.  Shortly  afterward  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  constitution  preventing 
territorial  legislature,  composed  entirely  of  pro*  any  amendment  of  that  instrument  previous  to 
davery  men,  chosen  at  an  election  in  which  the  1864.  The  promulgation  of  this  constitudon 
free  state  men  had  declined  to  participate  on  caused  great  excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov. Walker 
the  ground  of  its  illegality,  met  at  Lecompton,  condemned  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  pro- 
and  among  other  acts  passed  one  providing  for  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  remonstrate 
tlie  election  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  state  against  its  adoption  by  congress;  but  before 
'constitution  for  Kandas.  Meanwhile  the  house  his  arrival  there  the  act  had  received  the  ap- 
of  representatives  at  Washington  had  passed  a  proval  of  the  president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after 
bill  declaring  void  all  the  enactments  of  the  ter-  his  arrival  in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W. 
ritorial  legiaJature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Denver  of  Odifornia  became  governor.  At  the 
*^  cruel  and  oppressive,"  and  that  ^^  the  said  election  of  Dec.  21  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 
legislature  was  not  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  6,- 
of  Kansas,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  non-  143,  more  than  half  of  which  was  from  counties 
residents."  This  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  number 
senate,  and  that  body  refused  to  confirm  the  of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed  1,000. 
appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of  Lecompte,  Against  the  slavery  clause  there  were  569  votes, 
who  thus  remained  chief  justice  of  Kansas,  the  free  state  men  generally  abstdning  from 
never  having  been  actually  dismissed.  Upon  voting.  The  constitution  being  thus  nominaUy 
this  Gov.  Geary  resigned  his  office  and  quitted  adopted,  an  election  for  officers  nnder  it  was  to 
the  territory.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  be  held  on  Jan.  4.  The  territorial  legislature 
was  appointed  his  successor,  with  Prederic  P.  at  a  special  session  passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Stanton  of  Tennessee  for  secretary.  The  dec-  Lecompton  constitution  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
tion  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven-  people  on  the  same  day  with  the  Lecompton  state 
tion  was  held  on  June  15.  The  free  state  men  election,  and  the  result  was  a  migority  of  10,226 
generally  took  no  part  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  votes  against  it.  Oongress  after  long  discussioa 
Ihe  legislature  which  ordered  it  had  no  legal  referred  the  matter  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at 
authority,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote  an  election  on  Aug.  8, 1858,  when  the  Lecomp- 
they  would  be  defrauded  and  overborne  by  in-  ton  constitution  was  again  rejected  by  10,000 
traders  from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were  majority.  Meantime,  the  territorial  legislature 
oast,  while  the  legal  voters  in  the  territory  by  a  haa  called  another  convention  to  meet  in  April 
recent  census  numbered  about  10,000.  At  the  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was  submit- 
territorial  election  held  a  few  months  later,  the  ted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  a  large  major- 
free  state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov.  Walker  of  ity,  though  by  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  after 
protection  from  intruders,  went  to  the  polls  and  the  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  by 
cast  about  7,600  votes,  to  3,700  votes  thrown  by  the  people.  Gov.  Denver  resigned,  and  Samuel 
the  opposite  party,  electing  Marcus  J.  Parrott  Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
delegate  to  congress,  together  with  9  of  the  17  The  territorial  legislature  met  in  Jan.  1869,  and 
oouncilmen  and  27  of  the  89  representatives,  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the  quoo^ 
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tbn  of  calling  still  another  constitntiODal  oon-  aaoendenor  in  phHosophiool  and  tiieological 
Tention.  The  election  was  held  March  21,  and  schools.  Bat  as  yet  he  showed  no  metaphysical 
the  result  was  a  migority  of  8,881  in  favor  of  talent,  thoagh  he  was  an  indomitahle  worker, 
holding  a  convention.  An  election  was  accord*  His  character  was  inflnenced  by  the  rigid  mo- 
ingly  held  for  delegates,  and  the  ccmvention  thns  rality  and  independence  of  his  father,  and  the 
chosen  met  at  Wyandot  Jnly  6,  and  adjourned  piety  of  his  mother.  In  1740  he  entered  the 
July  27,  after  adopting  a  constitution  prohibit-  university  as.a  student  of  theology;  but  his  first 
ing  slavery.  This  constitution  was  submitted  attempts  at  preaching  met  with  such  poor  sue- 
to  the  popular  vote  Oct  4,  and  was  ratified  by  cess,  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  destined 
about  4,000  migority.  The  first  state  election  for  a  different  career,  and  applied  himself  with 
was  held  under  it  Dec  6,  and  resulted  in  the  earnestness  to  mathematics  and  the  physical 
choice  of  Charles  Robinson  for  governor.  Oon-  sciences.  His  first  essay,  written  in  1747,  at 
gress  has  not  yet  accepted  wis  constitution  the  age  of  22,  was  on  ^^  The  True  Measure  of 
(April,  1 860).  Living  Forces,"  and  contained  an  acute  criticism 

KANSAS  CITY,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  of  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes, 

on  the  Kansas  frontier,  situated  on  the  right  or  with  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 

S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, )  of  a  mile  below  man  and  French  schools,  by  distinguishing  be- 

the  mouth  of  Kansas  river,  and  14  m.  W.  from  tween  dead  and  living  powers.    His  father  died 

Independence ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  600 ;  in  1859,  in  1746 ;  he  had  lost  his  moUier  11  years  before ; 

about  8,000.    It  is  to  be  the  W.  terminus  of  a  and,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  his 

railroad  from  St.  Louis,  which  is  now  (Jan.  uncle,  who  had  ^ready  aided  him,  he  was  oom- 

1860)  in  running  order  4S  m.  W.  from  Jefierson  polled  from  that  time  until  1755  to  become  a  tu- 

CHty,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.   It  tor  in  private  families.    In  the  last  of  these,  that 

is  built  on  high  ground  and  well  laid  out,  with  of  Herr  von  Kaiserling  of  Konigsberg,  his  great 

wide  streets  and  houses  chiefly  of  brick.    It  is  talents  and  acquisitions  were  recognized,  espe- 

an  important  station  on  the  emigrant  route  to  cially  by  the  lady  of  die  house ;  and  here  he  was 

the  far  West  via  E^ansas  river,  and  the  channel  introduced  into  cultivated  society,  wearing  off 

of  an  active  trade.    In  1859  the  city  had  2  the  bashfulness  and  reserve  of  a  poor  student 

daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  7  churches  (1  At  length,  in  1755,  he  was  able  to  enter  upon 

Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Prcsbyte-  the  career  of  academic  instructor,  for  which  he 

rian,  1  Beformed,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  2  had  been  preparing  himself  by  assiduous  study 

branch  banks,  an  insurance  company,  several  and  multifarious  reading.    His  inaugural  disser- 

benevolent  societies,  a  number  of  schools,  in-  leAXons^  as  magister  legens^  were  Iklgne^an^  on 

eluding  a  German  free  school,  a  high  school,  the  *^  First  Principles  of  Met^hysical  Science." 

and  2  female  seminaries,  an  iron  foundery,  a  In  the  same  year  he  publish^  anonymously  a 

saw  mill,  a  fiour  mill,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  dedicated 

and  7  brick  yards.    It  has  also  manufactures  of  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  written  in  a  clear  and 

agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  a  animated  style.  Here  he  prophesied  the  discov- 

large  pork  i)acking  establishment,  and  several  ery  of  new  planets,  and  that  the  nebulss  would 

timber  yards.  be  resolved  into  stars,  beside  advocating  the  po- 

KANT,  iMHAiNUSL,  a  German  metaphysician,  sition  that  a  mechanical  construction  of  nature 

bom  in  Xdnigsberg,  Prussia,  April  22,  1724,  was  not  adverse  to  the  belief  in  a  God.   Lambert 

died  there,  Feb.  12,  1804.    He  was  of  Sootcn  in  1761  advanced  similar  views,  whidi  led  (1765 

descent ;  his  grandfather  probably  emigrated  -*70)  to  a  correspondence  between  them.    From 

from  Scotland  near  the  dose  of  tbe  17th  cen-  the  first  he  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  several  of 

tury,  and  settled  at  Tilsit.    His  lather,  John  his  courses  were  idways  attended  by  many  of 

George  Cant,  came  to  KOnigsberg  in  early  life,  tbe  citizens  of  tiie  active  and  thriving  city  of 

and  followed  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  His  mother,  KOnigsberg,  which  had  a  high  commercial  and 

Anna  Regina  Renter,  of  German  stock,  was  a  political,  as  well  as  literary  rank.    His  course 

woman  of  a  refined  and  elevated  character,  and  on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 

of  deep  religious  feeling.    The  philosopher  was  continued  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 

the  4th  of  their  11  children.    He  tells  us  that  receiving  fresh  additions  at  each   repetition, 

when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a  truant ;  yet  he  Kant  himself  never  went  beyond  his  native 

also  showea  zeal  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  province,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  away  from 

his  parents  gave  him  the  best  education  their  the  city;  but  he  was  an  eager  student  of  voyages 

slender  means  would  allow.    Like  Schelling  and  and  travels,  and  extracted  all  possible  informa- 

Hegel,  he  was  first  destined  to  the  theological  tion  from  every  traveller  he  could  come  across, 

career.    From  his  8th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  He  also  lectured  on  practical  anthropology,  the 

a  student  in  the  Collegium  Fredsricianum  of  theory  of  teaching,  natural  law,  the  philosophy 

his  native  city,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schulz.  of  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and  mathematics.    In 

Ruhnken  the  philologist  was  a  fellow  student,  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  *^  False  Sub- 

and  they  pursued  together  the  study  of  the  tlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  main- 

dassica.     Here^  too,  he  felt  the  infiuence  of  taining  that  only  the  first  is  ^^pure,"  that  the 

pietism,  then  predominant  in  the  college ;  and  others  are  ratiocinia  hyhrida.    The  next  year 

also   learned    the  rudiments  of  the  abstract  he  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  proposed  by  the 

philosophy  of  Wol^  which  had  the  speculative  Berlin  academy  on  the  *^  Principles  <^  Naturid 
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Theology  and  Etbics ;"  bnt  Mendelssohn  recelv-  transcendental  philosophy,  which  he  hopes  to 
ed  the  first,  and  Kant  the  aecesHt  prize.  He  here  finish  in  8  months ;  in  1776,  it  is  to  be  completed 
says  that  a  "real  system  of  metaphysics  had  the  next  summer;  but  not  until  1781  did  the 
never  yet  been  written ;"  he  was  already  busy  "  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason"  make  its  ap- 
with  this  task.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  pearance.  For  11  years  he  had  been  writing 
work  on  the  "  Only  Possible  Ground  of  Demon-  and  rewriting ;  the  final  draft  was  composed  in 
strating  the  Being  of  God,"  proposing  a  new  a  few  months.  He  was  already  67  years  old. 
form  of  the  ontological  proof,  and  rejecting  the  His  system  had  been  very  slow  m  its  growth ; 
other  three  arguments.  Existence,  he  says,  is  for  a  long  time  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what 
not  a  predicate  conception,  and  therefore  cannot  he  was  aiming  at.  He  was  pressed  on  the  one 
be  proved  ;  but  the  non-existence  of  God  con-  hand  by  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  the  ideal- 
tains  a  logical  contradiction.  The  new  mode  of  ism  of  Leibnitz  as  developed  by  Wolf ;  on  the 
proof  which  he  advocates,  says  Erdmann  {Ge-  other  hand,  Hume^s  scepticism,  as  he  says, 
iehichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  iii.  p.  81),  reverses  "  awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers."  His 
the  positions  of  the  schools  of  Descartes  and  own  work  was  intended  to  give  their  respective 
Leibnitz ;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of  rights  to  both  idealism  and  realism,  to  meta- 
God  as  a  consequence  from  the  possibility,  he  physics  and  materialism ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  the  possibility  ns  a  consequence,  and  rea*  to  serve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  architec- 
sons  back  to  the  existence  as  the  ground ;  if  any  tonics  of  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  might 
thing  is  possible,  there  is  some  real  being,  the  seat  be  constructed.  This  system  produced  a  revo* 
and  source  of  all  that  is  conceivable. — ^The  year  lution  in  the  world  of  speculation.  Partly  from 
1770  is  made  by  Rosenkranz  (GesehichU  der  its  profoundness,  partly  on  account  of  its  novel 
Kantisehen  Philosophie,  1840,  vol.  xii.  of  Kant's  nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slightly  noUced, 
works)  the  dividing  line  between  the  earlier  or  and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  oblivion, 
tentative  period  of  his  speculations,  and  the  But  Kant  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
speonlative  and  systematic  period.  In  this  year  eager  in  pressing  the  scheme,  which  was  the 
he  l>ecame  a  professor  in  full  in  the  university,  product  not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of 
For  15  years  the  subtlest  and  boldest  thinker  the  chief  systems  which  had  gone  before.  His 
of  Germany  had  been  struggling  along  in  obscu-  philosophical  prodqctivity  became  as  remark- 
rity,  filling  subordinate  posts;  for  example,  that  able  as  had  been  his  previous  reserve.  In  1788 
of  a  subaltern  in  the  royal  library  for  $50  a  appearedhis  "Prolegomena  to  every  future  Sys- 
year,  conferred  on  him  in  1776,  as  an  "accom-  tem  of  Metaphysics  claiming  to  be  a  Science;" 
plished  "  and  **  learned  "  person.  He  was  in-  a  more  popular  exposition,  and  also  a  more  com- 
deedoflfered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  1764;  plete  analysis,  of  the  questions  and  problems 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  him.    The  mooted  in  the  "  Criticism."    He  then  endeav- 

Erofessorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  given  ored  to  counteract  the  negative  results  of  tlie 
im  after  he  had  declined  invitations  to  Jena  system  of  pure  rea^n  by  his  "Metaphysics  of 
and  Erlangen;  and  his  salary  was  to  be  $300  Ethics"  (1785),  and  "Metaphysical  Elements  of 
per  annum.  He  was  content  with  his  native  Natural  Science"  (1786),  completing  the  exposi- 
city  and  university ;  he  wanted  to  labor  in  tion  of  his  views  in  these  two  branches  of  phi- 
quiet,  and  work  out  the  great  problems  which  losophy.  In  1787  the  second  edition  of  the 
were  stirring  his  mind.  His  inaugural disserta-  "Criticism  of  Pure  Reason"  was  published, 
tion,  De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  Intelligihilis  omitting  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  and  al- 
Forma  et  Prineipiis,  contains  germs  of  his  met-  tering  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  idealism 
aphysical  system.  He  protests  against  the  which  had  been  generally  preferred  against  his 
position  that  the  knowledge  of  sense  and  that  speculations,  identified,  or  rather  confounded, 
gained  by  the  understanding  are  to  be  distin-  by  some  opponents  with  the  system  of  Berkeley, 
guished  as  respectively  obscure  and  clear.  There  This  second  edition  was  afterward  reprinted, 
is,  he  says,  a  knowleage  of  sensible  phenomena  with  only  verbal  alterations,  though  considered 
which  is  distinct,  as  there  may  be  conceptions  as  somewhat  compromising  the  logic  of  his  spec- 
of  the  understanding  which  are  conftised.  We  ulations ;  but  in  the  two  recent  editions  of  Kant^s 
must  distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the  works,  by  Hartenstein  and  Rosenkranz,  the  con- 
form of  our  knowledge  of  sensible  objects;  the  tents  of  the  first  edition  are  also  inserted.  The 
form  is  given  by  the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  "  Criticism  of  the  Practical  Reason"  (1788)  was 
which  are  not  objectively  real,  but  pure  intui-  intended  to  give  the  positive  aspect  of  the  new 
tions ;  and  these  give  us  the  basis  of  the  sciences  philosophy  in  relation  to  God,  freedom,  and  im- 
of  mathematics  and  geometry.  Intellectual  mortalitv ;  it  is  a  further  exposition  and  appli- 
kno wledge  is  made  up  of  pure  or  universal  con-  cation  of  what  was  given  in  outline  in  the  "  Met- 
ceptions ;  not  such  as  are  abstracted  from  the  aphysics  of  Ethics,"  and  it  contributed  to  give 
phenomena  of  sense,  but  principles  by  which  cun-ency  to  his  system  among  those  who  had 
the  understanding  is  guided,  as  those  of  neces-  been  repelled  by  the  apparently  negative  con- 
sity,  possibility,  causality.  &c.  Such  are  some  elusions  of  the  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason." 
of  the  positions  in  which  he  already  arrays  him-  Such  was  the  rigor  and  such  the  vigor  of  the 
self  against  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  ethical  scheme  here  propounded,  that  for  a  time 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  In  1772  (Erdmann,  it  swept  away  the  unmanly  eudeemonistic  ethics 
he,  eit  87)  he  writes  about  his  scheme  of  a  and  the  sentimental  systems  of  morality.    Even 
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tlio0e  who  thought  thej  deteotod  an  inoonsiA-  **MetiM»h7rioal  Elements  of  Bl^"  (^^%  &Q^ 
tency  between  the  principles  of  Kant's  "Pure  "of  Virtue,"     The  "Strife  of  the  Faculties" 
Beason"  and  of  his  "  Practical  Season,"  hailed  (1708)  is  a  review  of  the  controversy  about  his 
the  latter  work  as  containing  solid  proofs  of  the  religious  opinions,  with  the  documents.    His 
real  being  of  those  supersensible  objects  which  "  AnUiropology  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of  View" 
the  critical  idealism  seemed  to  have  reduced  was  published  tbe  same  year.    After  this  his 
to  subjective  ideas.    Its  principles  were  made  friends  and  pupils  became  the  editors  of  his 
the  ba^  of  systems  of  divinity,  by  such  theolo-  writings:  Jasche  <^  his  "Logic"  (1800);  Eink 
gians  as  Tieftrunk,  St&udlin,  Ammon,  and  some-  of  his  "  Physical  Greography"  (1802)  and  "Peda- 
what  later  by  Gabler  and  Wegscheider.    The  gogics"  (1808).    After  his  death  PdUtz  pub- 
ethical  element,  the  "  categori^  imperative^"  lished  his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
was  held  as  the  one  fixed  and  saving  point,  m  (1817)  and  on  metaphysics  (1831),  and  Starke 
the  midst  of  the  jarring  and  opposite  principles  those  on  the  human  race  (1881).    Be  was  dis- 
of  the  different  schools  in  philosophy  and  theol-  turbed,  in  his  later  years,  by  the  symptoms  of 
ogy ;  and  this  led  to  that  rationalism,  on  a  moral  a  new  phase  of  speculation  in  ^e  writings  of 
basis,  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  Ger-  flchte  (whom  he  had  at  first  warmly  wel- 
man  theology,  a  venr  different  form  of  rational-  oomed,  and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been 
ism  from  the  one  which  subsequently  prevailed,  attributed  to  him),  and  sent  forth  an  ineffectual 
To  these  works^in  1790, Kant  added  his  "Grit-  potest  in  1799;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
icism  of  the  Judgment."  which  developed  more  he  himself  acknowledged  in  his  power  of  ap« 
fully  the  principles  oi  the  metaphysics  of  the  predating  other  systems.    An  essay  on  whi<m, 
natural  sciences,  and  supplemented  many  posi-  in  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  a  long 
tions  in  his  other  treatises,  beside  giving  hints,  time  employed,  was  found  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  opening  points  of  view,  which  were  after-  or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  previously 
ward  used  by  those  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  said  upon  the  relation  of  physics  to  metaphysioa. 
principles  of  the  critical  philosophy.  —  With  Speculation  was   already  sweeping  past  the 
this  work  closed  tbe  productive  metaphysical  monuments  he  had  reared. — To  appreciate  the 
period  of  Kant^s  philosophic  career.    He  was  character  and  position  of  the  crincal  or  trans- 
now  66  years  old.    In  9  years  he  had  put  forth,  cendental  philosophy  of  Kant,  wo  must  start 
in  rapid  succession,  a  series  of  works  which  re-  with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy  had 
Tived  the  slumbering  activity  of  German  philos-  previously  accomplished,  and  wnat  he  expected 
ophy ;  combated  equally  the  abstractions  of  the  firom  his  new  method.    In  his  own  interpreta* 
dogmatist  and  the  doubts  of  tbe  sceptic;  set  tion  of  the  matter,  it  was  tbe  critical  method, 
forth  the  transcendental  grounds  and  elements  which  he  instituted,  that  formed  tjie  primary 
of  knowledge,  and  thus  lud  the  foundation  for  peculiarity  of  his  scheme.  All  previous  systems 
a  new  metaphysics;  planted  moral  science  upon  had  led  to  dogmatism  (Leibnitz  and  Wolf),  or 
a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fixed  and  universal  for-  to  scepticism  O^ume).    Dogmatism  asserts  the 
mulas ;  and  which  already  began  to  affect  the  equal  objective  and  suljective  validity  of  its 
eonstmction  of  the  science  of  Ghristian  theology,  principles;  metaphysical  truths,  like  mathema- 
His  subsequent  writings  form,  according  to  his  tical,  hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact    Scep- 
own  statement,  the  practical  period  of  his  career,  tidsm,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  objective 
applying  to  different  special  sciences  the  princi-  validity  of  a  priori  truths ;  thus,  for  example, 
pies  he  had  elaborated.    His  philosophy  was  Hume  oould  not  find  in  experience  any  thing 
already  expounded  by  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  causality,  for 
Schmid  in  Jena,  Jakob  in  Halle,  Born  in  Leip-  sense  gives  only  succession  of  phenomena;  and 
dc,  and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Ger-  this  tnith  of  causality,  says  Kant,  is  only  one 
many.    Its  more  definite  confiict  with  the  or-  of  a  class^  to  ^1  of  which  Hnme^s  criticism  is 
thodox  theology  was  aroused  by  the  publication  equally  applicable.    Both  the  dogmatist  and  the 
of  his  essays  on  "Beligion  within  the  Bounds  sceptic  examine  ideas  or  truths  directly,  and 
of  Mere  Beason,"  contributed  to  the  Berlin  can  never  agree.    Is  there  no  other  way  of  ap- 
i/([7;ia/«seAr(/2,  then  prohibited  by  the  censor  (re-  proaching  the  matter?    T^  says  Kant,  there 
established  in  1788),  and  issued  in  a  volume  in  is  also  the  critical  method ;  instead  of  assuming 
1793.    Political  influences  were  also  concerned;  that  our  knowledge  is  determined  foytheoo- 
for  Kant  was  in  sympathy  with  the  French  jects,  let  us  see  how  far  the  objects  are  deter- 
revolntion.    Frederic  William  II.  sent  to  him  a  mined  by  our  knowledge.    He  compared  this 
missive  indicating  his  displeasure,  and  the  phi-  method,  with  a  proud  consciousness,  to  that  of 
losopher  was  obliged  to  give  a  pledge  that  he  Oopemicus,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  ex- 
would  not  lecture  on  religious  subjects,  ^*  so  long  plain  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  sup- 
as  he  should  be  a  subject  of  his  m^jesty,"  the  posing  that  they  revolved  around  himself,  tried 
promise  being  so  worded  that  he  considered  whether  he  oould  not  do  better  by  supposing 
nimself  reload  from  it  on  the  death  of  that  that  he  moved  and  the  stars  stood  still.    The 
monarch.    But  he  was  so  irritated  by  this  gov-  true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with  a  criticism  of 
emmental  interference,  that  in  1794  he  gave  up  man^s  power  of  knowing.    And  since  man  haa 
all  his  private  lectures,  and  after  1797  no  longer  three  prime  faculties,  reason,  will  (or  impulse 
read  in  the  university.    In  1797  appeared  his  to  action),  and  feeling,  this  criticism  must  be 
'^Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts,  viz. :  the  divided  into  three  main  parts :  the  criticism  of 
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tho  pure  reason,  the  crittdnn  of  the  praetfeal  this  sptiee  and  time  are  not  forms  of  the  olrfeots 
reason  (desire  and  will),  and  the  critidsro  of  of  sensation,  but  the  subjective  fraroewonc  in 
Judgment  (haying  respect  to  feeling,  or  pleasure  which  we  put  and  must  put  all  our  sensations, 
and  pain).  The  first  of  these,  however,  contains  We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively  to  the  knowl- 
the  regukting  principles  for  both  the  others,  edge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  {Dinge 
and  gives  the  key  to  the  system.    The  "  Criti-  an  iich\  because  those  forms  by  which  we  know 
cism  of  Pure  Reason^'  was  not  originally  intend-  them  are  subjective.    This  denial  of  the  objec- 
ed  to  be  a  system  of  metaphysics,  but  rather  an  tive  validity  of  space  and  time  is  the  starting 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics ;  that  point  in  the  negative  results  of  the  **  Criticism 
is,  it  was  critical.  As  against  the  sceptic,  it  was  of  the  Pure  Reason.*'    In  the€rst  edition  Eant 
designed  to  show  that  ^ere  are  in  the  human  threw  out  an  intimation,  withdrawn  in  the  sec- 
mind  a  priori  or  transcendental  elements  of  ond,  that  the  subject  (ego)  and  things-in-them- 
knowledge,  and  that  these  are  found  even  in  selves  are  possibly  one  and  the  same  substance; 
the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  laws  of  the  un-  this  led  to  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.    8. 
derstanding.    As  against  the  dogmatist,  it  was  Transcmdental  Analytict,    We  pass  here  from. 
also  intended  to  prove  that  even  this  transcen-  the  sense  to  the  understanding,  or  the  power  of 
dental  knowledge  does  not  attain  with  absolute  forming  general  notions.    It  is  by  such  notions 
certainty  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither  that  we  combine  and  connect  what  is  given  in 
demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  reality  of  objects  experience.    So  that  the  fundamental  questioa 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  ("  Trans-  here  is  this :  Is  a  pure  science  of  nature  pos- 
cendental''  is  used  by  Kant>  not  in  respect  to  sible?    Here,  too,  as  in  the  sense,  are  certain  a 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  nature  of  priori  principles,  which  Kant  called  categorieB 
the  knowledge,  as  a  priori,)    Another,  and  the  of  the  understanding  (applying  Aristotle^s  term 
strictest  mode  of  stating  the  question  and  prob-  in  a  different  sense).     These  categories,  which 
lem,  isthis:  Are  a  jmort  synthetical  judgments  he  brought  into  connection  with  (or  rather 
possible  ?  An  analytical  judgment  is  one  which  transferred  and  transformed  from)  the  purely 
simply  explicates,  in  respect  to  any  subject,  logical  categories,  are  as  follows : 
what  is  contained  in  its  very  notion ;  it  reposes  LogiML          TmiMMidcDte). 
on  the  principle  of  identity.    But  such  judg-  ( Unirewd.           ™*3J;^ 
ments  give  us  no  new  knowledge.   In  a  sy nthet-  ^  <i°"«*y-  \  l^t^l^'         JiSit?* 
ical  judgment,  on  the  other  bond,  something  is  /  Affirmative.         Eeaiitr. 
contained  or  asserted  in  the  predicate,  which  is  IL  Qiulitj.  \  NemtiTo.            Ne«^n. 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  subject ;  and  such  « lndeflnit«.           Limiuuoii. 
judgments  extend  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  ^^  ^^^^^  S  ^^^^L.       cSS^ 
All  a  posterton  knowledge  is  of  this  character ;  ( Dicjanctivo.         BAciproeitj. 
and  the  metaphvsical  question  is:  Are  such  i ProbienuiUcaL      Pocsibiiitjr. 
synthetical  judgments  also  possible  a  priori  f  ^'  ModaUty.  ^  Ajw^.           ISSfJSi 
If  they  are,  in  any  sphere  (e,  g,  mathematics),  poaicuc. 
sensualism  is  refuted ;  if  they  are  not  in  the  Under  these  12  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 
highest  sphere  (metaphysics),  dogmatism  is  re-  of  the  understanding,  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
fbted.    In  conducting  this  inquiry  Kant  divides  all  our  sensible  experience.    Empty  in  them- 
the  human  mind  into  the  three  ftmctions  of  sense,  selves,  they  are  filled  up  by  phenomena;  and 
understanding,  and  reason,  and  subjects  each  to  they  reduce  the  "  rhapsody"  of  phenomena  into 
a  careful  criticism.    The  general    scheme,  as  order.    But  what  warrants  us  in  pursuing  this 
oarried  out,  is:  process — ^in  bringing  together  such  different 
I.  Doctrine  of  the  transcendental  element*  of  knowledge.  things  as  the  obscoi-e  experience  of  sensible  phe- 
A.  Trabacondentai  nethetics  (i.  e.  perceptions  of  sense),  nomena  and  the  clear  dicta  of  the  understand- 

"•  ?^S^!."dSiK..yti«  ah,  »„de„ton*„,).  >»«  <    ^e  derive  this  warrant,  wye  Kant,  from 

b.  Tnnsoendenui  disiocttcs  (rtsson,  meupbysics).  tlie  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  in  which 

IL  The  tnoscendontal  method.  there  is  an  element  common  to  both.    All  ob- 

1.  The  trarueendental  jEsthetiei,  or  the  trans-  jective  phenomena,  and  all  subjective  notions, 

oendental  knowledge  involved  in  the  percep-  equally  fall  under  the  dominion  of  these  two 

tions  of  sense.    In  all  knowledge  there  are  two  intuitions,  which  thus  become  the  tehemcUa  by 

elements,  the  matter  and  the  form.    The  one  and  through  which  the  mind  interprets  nature, 

is  given  by  experience,  the  other  by  the  mind.  Thus,  the  world  does  not  give  laws  to  the  mind, 

Sensations  without  ideas  are  blind ;  ideas  with-  but  the  mind  rules  the  world.    We  cannot 

out  sensations  are  empty.    The  dogmatist  ig-  even  know  the  external  world  excepting  by 

nores  the  former,  the  materialist  the  latter,  and  through  these  a  priori  conceptions  (e,  g. 

What  is  given  us  in  sensation  is  ordered  or  substance  and  time).    But  at  the  same  time, 

arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  ideas  of  Kant  holds  with  equal  tenacity  to  the  position, 

space  and  time,  which  ideas  are  not  the  pro<luct  that  these  judgments  of  the  nnderstanding  do 

but  the  regulators  of  the  sensations.    That  is.  not,  and  cannot,  disclose  to  us  the  supersensible 

even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find  world ;  we  cannot  tlirough  them  come  to  the 

the  a  prion  ideas  of  space  and  time  controlling  knowledge  of  things  os  they  are  in  themselves, 

them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  us  the  pos-  He  does  not  deny  their  real  objective  being,  but 

Bibility  of  a  science,  viz.,  mathematica.    But  yet  says  that  all  we  can  know  about  them  is  through 
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oor  flobjeetiye  notioiM.  He  even  attributes  to  is  limited  and  unlimited ;  8,  as  to  qnalftj,  that 
them  activity  and  ^oienc^ ;  they  force  the  its  elements  are  both  simple  and  infinitely  di- 
mlnd  to  distingni^  and  divide ;  bnt  still,  these  visible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
objects  and  what  the  mind  says  about  them  are  free  act,  or  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical 
totally  diverse.  (Thisisoneof  the  chief  points  in  causes;  4^  as  to  modality,  that  it  has  an  inde- 
which  subsequent  criticism  and  speculation  have  pendent  cause,  and  that  its  parts  are  only  mu- 
modified  the  position  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  tuallv  dependent.  These  antinomies,  as  thus 
knowledge,  making  a  more  close  and  vital  cor-  developed  by  Kant,  bring  out  distinctly  the  con* 
respondenco  between  the  laws  of  thought  and  trast  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  between 
bang  in  order  to  avoid  the  irre»stible  negative  the  absolute  and  the  relative.  The  force  of 
results  of  this  theory.)  The  genersl  result  then  them  consiBts  in  viewing  the  world,  on  the  one 
of  the  analytics,  as  of  the  msthetics,  is,  that  hand,  as  related  to  the  infinite  and  abBolute ; 
"What  is  not  in  time  and  space  cannot  be  known  on  the  other  hand,  as  related  to  the  finite  and 
by  or  through  the  categories;  that  is,  it  leads  relative.  Kant^s  solution  of  them  is  found  in- 
to that  form  of  transcendental  idealism,  which  his  position,  that  the  categories  have  subjective 
maintains  that  things-in-themselves  cannot  be  but  not  objective  validity.  But  the  antinomy 
known,  that  only  phenomena  are  known  (•*.  e,  in  each  case  results  from  applying  to  one  and 
known  through  and  by  the  categories).  At  the  the  same  subject  (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same 
same  time  Kant  is  careful  to  assert  that  these  time  both  infinite  and  finite  properties,  making 
things4n-them8elves  have  a  real  existence;  and  it  both  absolute  and  relative,  which  of  course 
he  distingubhes  clearly  between  his  system  involves  us  in  contradictions.  These  antino- 
and  tlie  idealism  of  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand  mies  show  us  that  reason  is  weak  in  construct- 
and  that  of  Leibnitz  on  the  other.  Berkeley  ing  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  finite, 
asserted  that  we  have  a  knowledge  merely  of  between  the  absolute  and  relative ;  but  not  that 
^  ideas  ;^'  Kant  asserts  that  we  have  not  merely  reason  may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both, 
ideas,  but  ideas  of  something  which  is  real  ana  In  the  same  manner,  in  his  ^^  Rational  "nieology,'' 
independent.  Berkeley  said  that  ideas  were  the  various  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  dis- 
connected empirically ;  Kant  says,  by  a  neces-  cussed,  and  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 
sty,  by  law  (and  hence  there  can  be  a  science  logical,  the  cosmological,  and  the  physico-theo- 
of  nature).  Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a  logical.  The  ontological  argument  confounds 
thorough  distinction  between  the  noumena  and  an  analytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment;  the  oos- 
the  phenomena.  8.  Transcendental  DiaUeties.  mologicfd  is  only  another  form  of  the  ontologi- 
Here  we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the  cal ;  and  the  physico-theological  does  not  prove 
pure  or  theoretical  reason ;  and  here  come  up  the  perfection  or  infinitude  of  the  Deity.  Thus 
the  real  metaphysical  questions.  The  under-  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  our 
standing  gives  us  general  notions;  the  reason,  highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position  of  being 
ideas.  Tlie  three  grand  ideas  with  which  meta*  unable  to  demonstrate  their  objective  validity, 
physics  has  to  do  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  the  Tet  still  they  are  "postulates,"  ^* necessary  illu- 
world,  and  of  God,  which  respectively  form  the  sions  ;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  *^  regu- 
bflois  of  the  three  sciences,  rational  psychology,  lative"  principles.  We  cannot  prove  them ; 
rational  cosmology,  and  theology.  By  an  un-  nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  sceptic  disprove 
natural  method,  Ksnt  makes  these  three  ideas  them  ;  that  is,  theoretically,  we  can  neither 
correspond  respectively  with  the  categorical,  admit  nor  deny  them.  This  criticism  does  not 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  He  lead,  he  daims,  to  scepticism ;  it  only  shows 
tid&ea  a  nmilar  course,  as  we  have  seen^  with  us  the  bounds  of  reason ;  in  &ct,  it  carries  us 
the  categories  of  the  understanding.  The  ques-  over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has  an  au- 
tion  of  the  identity  of  logic  and  metaphysics  is  thentic  and  decisive  voice,  that  is,  thb  sphere 
inevitably  suggested.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of  final  causes 
of  this  part  of  the  system  is,  that  these  sciences,  or  ends.  Thus  may  be  solved,  for  practical  pur- 
in  the  sense  of  the  older  dogmatism,  are  imprac-  poses,  the  problems  which  to  the  nure  reason 
ticable  to  reason ;  but  there  is  still  for  man  a  are  simply  insoluble.  The  methodology,  which 
supersensible  sphere  to  be  reached  and  explored  forms  the  second  chief  part  of  this  "  Criticism 
in  other  ways.  In  respect  to  rational  psychol-  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  gives  the  rule  by  which 
ogy,  it  is  the  aim  of  Kant  to  show  that  we  are  reason  may  and  ought  to  be  guided,  so  that  it 
not  warranted  in  transferring  to  the  soul,  as  an  shall  not,  for  example,  apply  mathematics  to  in- 
objective  and  immortal  existence,  those  predi-  congruous  subjects,  nor  confound  the  theoreti^ 
catea  whic^  we  apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  subjeo-  cal  and  the  practical. — In  the  second  of  Kant's 
tive  consciousness;  or,  that  the  abstract  demon-  criticisms,  that  of  the  "  Practical  Reason,"  the 
stration  of  immortality,  from  the  nature  of  the  unsolved  problems  are  taken  up  under  a  diffcr- 
sool,  involves  paralogisms.  Rational  cosmology  ent  and  ptositive  point  of  view.  His  works  on 
(or  the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  of  tlie  world,  the  *'  Metaphysics  of  Morals,"  and  the  "  Meta- 
rediKed  to  unity)  leaves  us  in  kindred  contradic-  physical  Elements  of  Law  and  of  Virtue,"  are 
tion  as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely  rational  devoted  to  the  same  general  theme.  His  gen- 
grounds  (applying  the  four  categories),  we  land  oral  position  is  this :  theoretical  or  pure  reason 
in  abaolute  antinomies,  or  contradictions :  1,  as  gives  us  certain  postulates,  which  on  merely 
to  quantity,  we  can  equally  prove  that  the  world  theoretical  grounds  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a. 
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TaJid  being;  or,  in  other  words, it  gtres  oertain  be  drawn  betwemi  the  theoretieal  and  pi«eti- 
problems  as  to  the  soul  and  its  immortalitj,  as  eal  reason.  What  Kant  calls  practical  reasoa 
to  the  uDitv  of  the  cosmos,  and  as  to  the  being  of  sometimes  seems  to  mean  reason  and  some- 
God,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.  Bnt  wl^re  times  seems  to  mean  will.  And  what  ground 
theoretical  reason  is  silent,  practical  reason  b  there,  after  all,  for  assigning  a  higher  obiective 
speaks  with  aothorit^.  The  sphere  of  this  prao-  yalidity  to  the  categori^  imperative,  than  to 
tioal  reason  is  the  will ;  and  here  is  where  rea-  the  eqnally  imperative  and  necessary  ideaa  of 
son  nnfolds  its  whole  power  and  significancy.  the  pure  reason?  K  the  former  may  be  object- 
The  practical  reason  is  thos  the  highest  spiritual  ive,  why  not  the  latter?  If  the  former  are 
power  in  man ;  it  has  the  *^  primacy"  over  all  necessary  postulates  in  action,  the  latter  are  no 
the  others,  even  over  the  pure  reason.  This  lees  necessary  in  thought ;  and  is  action  higher 
practical  reason  or  will  now  acts,  and  must  act,  than  thought?  And  beside,  the  introduction 
according  to  certain  laws  or  principles.  Some  of  hq>piness,  as  equally  necessary  with  virtue, 
of  tiiese  principles  are  merely  suopective,  or  seems  like  a  logical  inconsequence  in  the  sys- 
'*  maxims  *,"  others  have  an  imperative  charao-  tern ;  and  to  make  the  whole  proof  of  the  di- 
ter  or  universal  validity.  These  make  the  ^^  cate-  vine  existence  rest  upon  the  need  of  a  har- 
fforlcal  imperative,"  which  is  the  decisive  word  mony  between  virtue  and  happiness  is  certainly 
m  Kant^s  ethical  theory.  The  moral  law  is  a  restricted  view,  for  a  deity  is  Just  as  neoea- 
such  a  categorical  imperative;  and  this  is  adio-  sary  to  harmonize  and  combine  and  unify  the 
tate  of  reason  itself;  the  so  called  moral  sense  material  and  the  spiritual  creation  in  all  thnr 
is  not  the  source,  but  the  product,  of  this  supe-  parts  and  relations. — ^But  we  must  pass  to  an- 
rior  moral  law.  The  formula  of  this  moral  other  work  of  Kant's  to  see  the  nse  which  he 
law  is :  '^  Act  only  on  such  a  maxim  as  may  also  makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the  hiffh« 
be  a  universal  law ;"  or,  ^*Act  in  reference  to  est  objects  of  belief;  that  is,  his  **  Religion 
rational  beings  (thyself  and  others)  as  if  they  within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason."  Mor^ty 
were  ends  in  and  for  themselves,  and  not  as  if  leads  to  religion.  The  three  ^^  Criticisms"  of 
they  were  mere  means  to  an  end."  I^  now,  we  Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  Grod.  Bnt  re* 
know  and  are  under  such  an  absolute  law,  then  ligion  as  given  in  history  contains  elements 
we  must  be  free ;  such  a  law  is  possible  for  us  which  cannot  be  directiy  deduced  from  etidca. 
only  OS  we  are  free  in  the  strictest  or  trans-  Howmuoh,now,  of  revelation  (which  he  grants 
oendental  sense.  This  is  the  *^  autonomy"  of  to  be  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by  reason? 
the  will;  it  is  a  law  unto  itself;  what  I  ought  1.  There  is  a  ^^  radical  evil "  in  human  nature ; 
to  do  I  must  be  able  to  do.  If  the  moral  kw  and  this  is  not  physical,  but  moral.  This  pro- 
be real,  freedom  must  be  real;  and  that  free-  cedes  all  actual  sin.  How  can  this  be  explained? 
dom  which  the  pure  reason  left  as  a  problem  is  All  sin  must  be  one's  own  act ;  and  yet  this 
tims  proved  to  be  a  reality.  Still  further :  if  moral  evil  is  before  act.  The  difficulty  can  be 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a  solved  only  by  assuming  a  *^  timeless  and  Intel- 
moral  world,  and  in  that  world  the  highest  ligible  act."  This  is  the  inborn,  radical,  yet 
good  must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  still  self-produced  and  guilty  corruption  of  man. 
moral  law.  But  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  we  find  (Here  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  specular 
that  each  individual  is  still  imperfect,  under  the  tions  of  Schelling  on  freedom,  and  of  Julius 
dominion  of  sense;  that  virtue  is  never  fhlly  Holler  and  others  on  the  origin  of  sin.)  As 
realized  here.  But  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be  there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so.  in  order  to  virtue, 
realized;  and  this  realization  can  only  be  theremust  also  be  "a  total  revolution,"  which 
efifooted  in  an  endless  duration  of  the  soul ;  **  may  be  called  a  new  birth  or  a  new  creation ;" 
the  soul,  then,  must  be  immortal.  Yet  again,  though  that  this  must  strictiy  be  of  grace  can- 
perfect  Happiness  is  essential  to  the  highest  not  be  shown.  2.  A  reconciliation  of  man 
good ;  but  this  happiness  can  only  be  reiuized  with  God  can  be  effected  only  through  such  a 
when  nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harmo-  change  of  heart ;  this  reconciliation  is  symbol* 
ny  and  unison.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  ized  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Li 
not  so ;  but  yet  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  Scripture,  Christ  represents  the  agony  of  re- 
must  be.  There  must  then  be  some  power  pentance ;  to  put  on  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the 
above  both  nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect  new  life ;  justification  means  that  God  aoc^ta 
the  two  together,  to  make  virtue  and  happiness  this  change  of  heart  in  view  of  its  future  fruits, 
coincide.  That  is,  there  must  be  aGk>d.  What-  8.  The  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  prin- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these  ciple  is  seen  in  the  km^om  of  God ;  in  tiie 
arguments,  the  results  contributed  to  give  cur-  church  as  a  visible  institution.  This  church 
rency  to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who  has  the  four  characteristics  of  unity,  purity, 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the  freedom,  and  immutability.  The  positive  ritee 
deductions  on  the  grounds  of  pure  reason.  A  of  this  church  are  valuable  as  aids  to  human 
basis  seemed  to  be  laid  for  a  practical  and  living  weakness.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  race  the 
£uth  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The  faitii  of  the  church  will  be  supplimted  by  a 
moral  element  attained  such  supremacy  as  in  purely  rational  faith.  The  essence  of  the 
no  antecedent  system.  At  the  same  tune,  it  Christian  revelation  is  found  in  its  moral  pre* 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  strictly  philo-  cepts ;  all  else  has  only  a  partial  and  transient 
sophioal  grounds,  such  a  wide  separation  can  worth.    The  mysteries  of  religion  are  yaluable 
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00  to  as  they  help  the  Hfe ;  but  they  make  no  Kant  also  wrote  many  minor  treatfaea,  sofll- 
real  addition  to  knowledcre.  The  Trinity  means  dent  to  have  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
that  Gk>d  dionld  be  worahipped  in  view  of  hia  moat  men.  In  1784  he  pnblidied  an  essay  en- 
threefold  moral  qualities,  holineni,  goodness,  titled  "Ideas  about  UDiversal  History  in  a  Coa- 
and  jnsrtice,  which  are  specifically  different  from  mopolitan  Point  of  View;"  and  m  1796  a 
each  other.  Thus,  in  tnis  alle^rizing  method.  "  F^ject  of  Perpetual  Peace.^  A  severe  re- 
Ohristianity  as  a  rational  religion  is  reduced  view  in  1785  of  Herder's  "Philosophy  of  Hla- 
to  a  mere  theory  of  monJs.  Kant  first  be^  tory,"  called  out  the  Metahritik  of  that  phi- 
that  construction  of  the  truths  of  religion  which  losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautious,  courtly,  and 
in  the  later  transcendentalism  produced  so  many  yague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  ngid  moralist 
philofloplues  of  religion  of  a  much  more  oompre-  and  metaphysician.  The  end  of  the  history  of 
hensive  character.  Schleiermacher  disentangled  the  world,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  formation 
the  proper  reli§^0U8  from  the  merely  moral  ele-  of  the  most  perfect  state  constitution.  Man, 
ment ;  and  Hegel,  even  in  the  mysteries  of  though  free,  la  still  bound  t6  nature,  and  exists 
Christianity,  found  the  same  truths  in  the  form  as  a  race.  Every  generation  is  a  means  of  edu- 
of  fisdtli  which  his  speculative  system  expounded  eating  and  developing  the  next  generation ;  and 
in  the  form  of  philosophy. — ^In  the  third  of  man  m  the  use  of  his  freedom  makes  the  powers 
Kant's  "  Criticisms,"  that  on  the  "  Power  of  of  nature  subservient  to  humanity.  Perpetual 
Judgment,"  he  attempts  an  investigation  of  the  peace  among  the  nations  can  be  insured  only  by 
fMmgs,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  reason  in  a  federation  of  free  states.  Publicity  is  neces- 
hja  "  Oritidsm  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  to  that  of  sary  to  political  life,  and  the  highest  good  and 
the  desires  (or  will) in  the  "Practical  Reason."  progress  of  the  state.  The  human  race,  as  a 
Here,  too,  ne  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a  constant  progress 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise  to  a  better  state.  In  later  times  this  is  proved 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  ex-  by  the  general  sympathy  in  the  IVenoh  revo- 
plorers.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  span  the  lution.  (This  is  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
diasm  between  metaphysics  (theoretical  rea-  "Strife  or  the  Faculties.")  Morals  will  penetrate 
son)  and  ethics  (practical  reason).  Just  as  more  and  more  into  political  life,  and  shape  the 
feeling  (or  pleasure  and  pidn)  stands  between,  destiny  of  the  race. — ^This  rapid  and  condensed 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the  outline  of  the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  though 
&culty  of  judgment,  which  relates  to  the  feel-  necessarily  imperfect,  may  be  sufScient  to  show 
ings,  is  to  mediate  between  the  theoretical  tiie  comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  with  whi(^ 
and  practical  reason.  This  reconciliation  is  he  penetrated  into  the  most  abstruse  re^ons  <^ 
effected  by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  cause  thought.  The  influence  of  his  peculations  bo- 
or design.  This  idea  is  found  equally  in  the  gan  to  be  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
two  spheres  subjected  to  the  faculty  of  Judg-  revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
ment,  yiz. :  that  of  esthetics,  and  that  of  tele-  and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
ology,  or  final  causes  in  nature.  1.  jSgthetict  visited  the  earth.  Materialism  was  predominant 
has  to  do  with  the  beautiftil  and  the  sublime,  in  France ;  in  Scotland,  Reid  was  combating 
The  beautiM  has  no  real  existence  in  nature:  scepticism  on  the  principles  of  common  sense; 
it  is  the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  and  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled  the  German 
the  understanding.  The  sublime  is  an  attempt  mind.  Here  was  a  philosopher  who,  vrith  un- 
to lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not  matched  analytic  and  synthetic  powers,  came 
cdst  in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  struggling  forward  to  show  to  each  previous  and  provident 
toward  the  infinite.  The  highest  aspect  of  system  its  metes  and  bounds.  Against  the  ma- 
ssthetics  is  as  a  symbol  of  moral  good.  2.  terialist  and  the  sceptic,  he  proved  that  the 
Tskology,  The  objects  of  nature  are  all  shaped  mind  had  its  a  priori  principles  of  knowledge ; 
for  some  design  or  end.  Such  instances  of  de-  against  the  dogmatist,  he  maintained  that  the 
akn  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal,  sphere  of  tiie  supersensible,  though  a  reality, 
l^re  external  adaptations  might  be  the  result  is  not  disclosed  to  positive  thought.  He  proved 
of  mechanism;  not  so  the  adaptations  or  designs  that  empiricism  is  right  so  f)^  as  it  asserts 
which  we  find  in  organized  beings.  Here  all  that  the  matter  of  our  ideas  is  drawn  from  with- 
tibe  parts  are  both  means  and  ends;  no  me-  out,  but  wrong  so  far  as  it  implies  that  their 
ehani^Eil  law,  but  only  a  rational  designer,  can  form  can  also  there  be  found.  And  he  is  allied 
explain  this.  Nature  cannot  be  understood  ex-  with  the  prin(siple  of  the  common  sense  philos- 
e^tittg  on  this  principle.  By  this  principle  of  ophy  in  ascribing  an  absolute  validity  to  those 
a  design  immanent  in  nature,  Ejint  passed  the  moral  ideas  by  which  life  is  and  must  be  guided. 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  idealism,  to  The  utterances  of  this  practical  reason  are  true 
which  otiier  parts  of  his  system  were  always  and  valid,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of 
t^ing.  Fichte  developed  it  on  the  subjective  the  theoretical  reason.  We  must  live  and  act 
side;  Schelling  restorea  nature,  or  the  obleo-  in  view  of  GK>d,  freedom,  and  immortality.  His 
tive,  to  its  ri^ts.  The  latter  (Phil,  Schrylen^  philosophy  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
L  s.  114)  says  that  '*  there  were  perhaps  never  most  remarkable  development  of  speculation 
so  many  deep  thoughts  compressed  in  so  few  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks.  German  specula- 
leaves  as  in  §76  of  tiie  ^  Criticism  of  the  Judg-  tion  was  thoroughly  quickened.  Those  pat  op- 
ment'  ^ — ^Bedde  his  larger  works  and  essays,  posed  Kant  and  those  that  espoused  his  views 
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eqnally  acknowledged  his  greatnesB.    Reinhold  thni  probing  the  depths  of  hmxum  eonscionsiies^ 
at  first  defended,  and  then  modified  his  system,  was  one  of  the  utmost  regularity  and  siroplicitr. 
Bchnlze,  Beck,  and  Bardili  tried  to  bring  it  into  The  **sage  of  Kdnigsberg"  pursued  his  ^ly 
more  popular  forms.    Kmg  wrote  a  new  ^^  Or-  avocations  in  as  fixed  a  routine  as  that  of  ^ 
ganon,"  and  fVies  a  new  *'Oritioism  of  the  humblest  artisan  or  workman.   In  fact,  it  almost 
fieason."    Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jaoobi  devel-  seems  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals  shaped 
oped  their  systems,  whioh  noade  faith  the  basis  his  whole  career.    He  was  never  married;  meta- 
01  philosophy,  with  constant  reference  to  the  physics  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.    Sonmier 
principles  of  kant.    Herbart^s  positive  philos-  and  winter  he  rose  at  5  o^dock  in  the  morning, 
ophydidmed  to  have  the  true  key  to  the  Kantian  not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  80  years.    Two 
metaphysics.     Fichte  unfolded  his  subjective  hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in  lectures; 
idealism  as  the  only  logical  result  of  the  critical  and  then  he  studied  and  wrote  till  his  early 
philosophy.    And  even  in  some  of  the  latest  dinner  at  one  o^clock.    This  meal  was  the  great 
products  of  German  speculation  there  are  not  event  of  the  day ;  and  he  ate  it  leisurely,  almost 
wanting  attempts  to  show  that  Kant  has  not  always  in  the  society  of  fiiends.    After  dinner 
beeoi  superseded  by  any  of  his  successors. — ^As  he  would  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  spend  the 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  the  evening  in  society  or  lighter  reading,  revise  his 
object  of  Kant  was,  as  he  himself  declares,  not  lectures  for  the  next  day,  and  be  in  bed  before 
so  much  to  give  a  system  as  to  habituate  his  10  o'clock.    In  general  society  in  his  earlier  life 
pupils  to  seu-reflection.     The  teacher  should  he  was  sometimes  odd,  but  also  genial  and  ani- 
not  give  thoughts,  but  lead  to  thought;   he  mated.    He  was  a  capital  listener,  and  dexterous 
should  not  carry,  but  guide,  his  hearers;  and  in  drawing  out  the  Knowledge  of  others;  but 
hence  the  profounder  parts  of  his  enrstem  were  he  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  commented  on  all 
rarely  expounded  to  his  classes.    He  was  very  matters  of  literary,  philosophical,  or  political  in- 
simple  in  his  whole  style  of  lecturing.  His  voice  terest,  with  freedom  and  tboughtfnlness.   Often 
was  feeble,  and  only  gradually  rose  with  his  a  curt  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  sally  ci 
subject.    A  few  notes  on  bits  of  paper,  or  text  wit  would  prevent  or  dose  a  long  discussi(»L 
books  marked  in  the  margin,  were  his  materials.  In  general  literature  his  reading  was  very  large; 
He  always  began  on  a  subject  as  if  thinking  it  the  £nglish  and  French  classics  were  familiar  to 
out  for  himself;  announced  his  topic,  gave  pro-  him;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  he  was  most 
visional  explanations,  illustrated  it  in  a  great  fond  of  Bousseau,  whose  portrait  was  the  only 
variety  of  aspects,  and  thus  led  his  hearers  one  that  adorned  his  plain  mansion.    Of  poetiy 
along  with  him.    He  despised  all  the  arts  of  the  he  was  never  enamored,  though  a  great  aomirer 
rhetorician.    In  developing  his  ethical  theory  of  Milton's  ^*  Paradise  Lost."    In  the  history  of 
he  often  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  philosophy  he  was  less  versed  than  in  many 
earnestness,  speaking  to  the  soul  a^inst  all  other  parts  of  literature;  considering,  in  fact, 
•dfishness  and  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and  then  he  dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  his  own  system  to 
seemed,  says  one  of  his  hearers,  '*as  if  inspired  contdn  about  all  that  could  be  well  said  on 
by  a  divine  flame."    To  aid  his  thoughts  he  speculative  matters.    Kant  was  warmly  enlisted 
would  fix  his  attention  doeely  on  some  one  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
auditor,  and  judge  by  him  whether  he  was  un-  manity  and  of  justice.    In  his  political  views  he 
derstood.    Once  a  button  on  a  student's  coat,  sympathized  with  the  most  tiioughtful  spirits 
which  he  had  made  his  fixed  point  of  vision,  of  the  age.    '*  Liberty,  law,  and  public  power 
being  lost,  disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  in-  are  the  elements  of  all  social  life.    Law  and 
terrupted  the  lecture.    A  tower  on  which  he  liberty  without  power  are  anarchy ;  law  and 
used  to  gaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  be-  force  without  liberty  make  a  despotism ;  force 
come  hidden  by  the  growth  of  trees,  he  could  alone  is  barbarism ;  liberty  and  law,  joined  with 
not  rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.    He  force,  make  the  republic ;  the  only  good  civil 
was  always  kind  to  the  students,  but,  from  prin-  constitution,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  demoo- 
dple,  would  not  remit  their  fees,  lest  they  might  racy."    He  was  opposed  to  involuntary  servi- 
kee  their  sense  of  independence.    Tempting  of-  tude,  and  to  a  hereditary  nobility.    Man,  he 
fers  were  made  to  him  to  quit  KOnigsberg  (a  says,  is  bom  free.    His  great  political  idea  was 
double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  by  his  friend  the  that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  in 
minister  Von  Zedlitz),  but  he  did  not  care  for  the  the  state  in  order  to  a  true  social  order.    Prin- 
money,  and  disliked  all  change.  In  fact^  he  never  ces  he  held  to  be  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
went  more  than  40  miles  from  his  native  dty.  people  for  princes.    He  was  also  a  zealous  advo- 
In  his  person  he  was  slightly  built,  not  much  cate  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
over  6  feet  in  height;  his  chest  was  hollow,  and  of  the  press.    ^*  Liberty  of  thought  is  nothing 
his  right  shoulder,  like  that  of  8chleiermacher,  without  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing, 
projected  much  above  the  other.    His  features  ...  To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  express- 
were  fine  and  delicate ;  his  complexion  was  light ;  ing  opinions  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  remedy 
his  blue  eyes  expressed  animation  and  kindness;  for  the  evils  which  afflict  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
a  high  and  broad  forehead  indicated  his  thought-  prohibition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pure 
ful  and  speculative  turn ;  and  the  lower  part  of  theory  is  an  ofience  against  mankind."     In 
the  countenance  showed  a  tenacious  vitality. —  his  religious  views,  the  feeling  of  pure  obliga- 
The  external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  was  lion,  of  an  inexorable  duty,  was  paramount ;  in 
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ftet,  the  06iite  of  doty  was  so  strong  as  to  leave  in  his  '^  Oomparatiye  History"  (l^^X  *>^  Mme. 
little  room  for  the  religious  sentiments.    His  de  Sta^l,  in  her  "  Germany''  (IBldX  gave  a  foller 
ethical  theory  made  obligation  sapreme,  and  left  account  of  it.    Schdn's  "  Transcendental  Phi' 
to  the  affections  a  suboi^iinate  place.    His  mor-  losophy^'  was  published  in  1881.  Oousin  in  1848 
al  formulas  are  abstract;  love  was  not  to  him  devoted  to  it  a  course  of  lectures  (translated  by 
the  chief  of  the  virtues^    He  was  the  stoic  of  Henderson  into  English,  1854),  and  Barchon  de 
the  18th  century.    His  general  theory  of  reli-  Penhoen  wrote  a  "'  History  of  German  Phi- 
gion^  too,  was  abstract;  nor  did  the  positive  losophy*'  (1886).    The  best  French  account  Is 
truths  of  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  system  in  J.  Willm's  ^^  History  of  German  Philosc^hy" 
modify  either  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the-  (4  vols.,  1847),  a  work  crowned  by  the  French 
ones.    He  gave  to  Grerman  rationalism  a  strong  academy ;  the  first  volume  and  half  of  the  se<y 
impulse,  in  making  the  merely  moral  element  ond  are  taken  up  with  the  critical  philosophy* 
supreme.    8o  far  as  he  could,  he  modelled  his  Charles  de  Rdmusat,  in  1847,  wrote  a  valuable 
own  life  upon  the  principles  of  a  rigid  code  of  report  on  this  **  History"  for  the  academy  of 
ethics.    He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying;  he  moral  and  political  sciences.    Beside  the  his- 
was  upright  and  honest  in  the  minutest  mat-  torical  accounts,  J.  Tissot  has  translated  into 
ters ;  every  day,  every  hour  had  its  appointed  French   the  "  Pure  Reason"  (2d  ed.  1846) : 
work.     "  Whoever  will  tell  me  a  good  action  "  Logic"  (1840) ;   "  Metaphysics  of  Law"  (2d 
left  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  it  be  in  the  ed.  1858),  and  '^  of  Morals"  (8d  ed.  1854) ;  the 
last  hoar  of  life."    And  in  the  last  hour  of  his  "Metaphysics,"  edited  by  Pdlitz  (1848);  and 
life  he  could  say :  ^  My  friends,  I  do  not  fear  "  Anthropology"  (1854).  Trullard  in  1841  gave 
death;  I  assure  you  before  God,  that  if  I  was  a  French  version  of  ^^Keligion  within  the  Bounds 
sure  of  being  called  away  this  night,  I  could  of  Reason ;"  Bami  in  1846  of  the  "  Criticism  of 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be  the  Judgment,"  and  in  1848  of  that  of  the 
praised  1"    No  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  "Practical  Reason,"  beside  a  critical  examine- 
world,  he  used  to  say,  would  be  willing  on  any  tion  of  these  works  (1850  and  1851),  and  the 
account  to  begin  and  live  his  life  over  agidn.  "  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Law,"  with  the 
He  was  benevolent  from  principle,  often  giving  "  Project  on  Perpetual  Peace"  (1855).    Bom 
away  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  required  by  his  published  in  Latin  Kantii  Opera  (8  vols.,  Leip- 
own  frugal  household.    8trict  economy  enabled  sic,  1796);  Kunhardt,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
him  to  lay  up  enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age.  "  Prolegomena  to  every  future  System  of  Meta- 
Though  a  warm  friend,  he  did  not  like  to  visit  physics"  (Helmst&dt,  1797) ;  and  G.  L.  £dnig^ 
those  who  were  sick,  nor  to  talk  about  the  dead.  Elementa  Ethica  (Gotha,  1800).    The  first  £ng* 
He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  life  and  health ;  lish  work  on  Kant  was  a  **  General  and  Introduc- 
by  rigid  rules  he  kept  his  frail  body  in  tolerable  tory  View,"  by  Nitzsch  (London,  1796.)  Others 
health,  never  having  had  a  severe  illness  till  are :  James  Sig.  Beck  (translated  by  an  auditor), 
worn  out  by  advanced  age.    In  1802  his  powers  "  Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy"  (Londcm, 
b^an  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he  permitted  a  pbysi-  1798);  WillicVs  ^^  Elements  of  the  (Critical  Phil- 
dan  to  be  summoned.    He  had  frequent  falling  osophy"  rLondon,  1798)  :  '*  Kant's  Essays  and 
fits ;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim ;  his  con ver-  Treatises"  (2  vols.,  1798);  Wirgman's  "Prin- 
sation  was  often  incoherent.   A  few  days  before  ciples  of  the  Kantesian  Philosophy"  (1824)  : 
his  death,  he  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add-  J.  W.  Semple,  "  Kant's  Metaphysics  of  Ethics" 
ing :  *^  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  feeling  for  human-  (1887) ;  John  Richardson,  "Metaphysical  Works 
ity." — ^The  best  editions  of  Kant's  works  are  the  of  Kant"  ("  Logic,"  "  Prolegomena  to  Metaphys- 
two  most  recently  published,  viz. :  that  of  Har-  ics,"  "  Proofs  of  God's  Existence,"  and  "  Theod- 
tenstein  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1838-'9),  and  that  of  icy,"  8vo.,  London,  1886 ;  printed  in  1819);  an 
Schubert  and  Rosenkranz  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1840  "Analysis  of  Kant's  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,** 
~'42).    The  latter  contains  a  full  biography  by  by  the  translator  of  that  work  (8vo.,  London, 
Schubert,  and  a  *^  History  of  the  Kantian  Pin-  1844;  the  translation  appeared  in  1841).    An- 
ksopliy"  by  Rosenkranz.    His  life  was  written  other  and  better  version  of  the  ^  Critique  of  the 
in  1804  by  Borowsky,  and  by  Jachmann  in  let-  Pure  Reason,"  by  M.  D.  Meikl^ohn,  was  pub- 
ters ;  his  last  years  were  described  by  Wasinns-  lished  in  Bohn's  *^  Philosophical  Libra^"  (1855). 
ky  (1804).     G.  S.  A.  Mellin,  in  1797,  published  An  account  of  his  system  is  given  in  J.  D.  Mo- 
an ^Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Kantian  rell's^HistoricalandCritical Viewof  theSpeca- 
Philosophy,"  in  6  vols.    His  philosophy  was  in-  lative  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Centui7" 
troduced  into  Holland  in  1792,  by  Paulus  von  (last  ed.  1856),  with  which  may  be  compared 
Hemert;  and  there  elucidated  by  Von  Bosch  in  Wirgman  in  tne  *^  Encydopssdia  Londinensis," 
1798,  and  Kirker  in  1800.  Schmid  and  Phiseldek  and  the  article  in  the  ^^  Encydopesdia  Britan- 
published  an  exposition  of  it  at  Copenhagen,  nica."    The  best  accounts  in  German  are  by 
1796-'8.     It  was  also  taught  in  Hungary  and  Mirbt,   Rosenkranz,  Michelet  (^GcBehiehU  der 
Poland.     In  Italy  it  was  criticized  by  Galuppi  UUten  8yBteme\  Ritter  (Oesehtchts  der  FMlo- 
in  1819,  and  later  by  both  Rostnini  and  Gioberti.  $ophie\  and  Erdmann  (^Geichichts  der  nw&r&n 
Charles  Villers  published  a  valuable  essay  on  it  Fhilosophie). 
in  French^  in  1801 ;  and  J.  Hdhne  another  trea-  KAl^TEMIR.    See  Caihxmib. 
tke  in  1802.    Destutt  de  Tracy  commented  on  KAOLIN.    See  Clat. 
his  metaphysics  before  the  academy ;  Degerando  KARAJITCH,  Yuk  Stefanovitch,  a  Servian 
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sobolar,  born  in  Trsbitch,  a  Tillage  of  northern  St.  Petersbnrg,  Jone  8, 1826.    He  studied  in 

Senria,  in  Nov.  1787.    He  was  edncated  in  Car-  Moscow,  served  for  about  2  years  in  tbe  impe- 

lovitz,  in  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier,  and  rial  guards,  travelled  in  Oermanj,  Switzerland, 

snbseanentij  visited  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  Italy,  France,  and  England  during  the  first 

himself  to  literary  pursuits,  being  compelled  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  after  his 

by  a  feeble  constitution  to  choose  a  quiet  oo-  return  to  Moscow  in  1792  devoted  himself  with 

cupation.    Having  returned  to  his  native  coun-  great  zeal  to  literature.    He  successively  edited 

try  at  the  beginning  of  its  struggles  for  inde-  the  "  Moscow  Journal,^  the  '^  Aglaia,"  a  ^^  Poet- 

pendence  under  Czerny  George,  he  served  as  leal  Almanac,^'  a  ^'Pantheon  of  Foreign  Litera- 

secretary  to  various  national  cniefs,  most  of  ture,'*  and  a '^  Pantheon  of  Bussianliteratur^,*^ 

whom  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  ^  Eu- 

also  as  secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Bel-  ropean  Messenger.'*    Among  his  own  writings 

grade.    When  Servia  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  of  that  period  were  poems,  prose  sketches  of 

ue  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Eai^itch  various  Kinds,  translations  from  the  English, 

sought  refbge  in  Austria  (1818) ;  and  again  re-  French,  and  German,  a  eulogy  on  Catharine  IT., 

S airing  to  Vienna,  he  was  persuaded  by  another  and  his  "  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveller"  (1797- 
lavio  scholar  to  collect  the  beautiful  popular  1801),  which  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
songs  of  the  lUyrian  tongue,  which  had  been  siasm.  He  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon 
partially  made  known  in  Europe  by  some  imi-  the  language  and  literary  taste  of  his  country 
tations  by  Herder,  Gk)ethe,  and  others.  He  at  that  period,  and  his  merits  were  amply  re- 
performed  a  part  of  his  tesk  with  zeal  and  warded  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  govem- 
ability,  travelling  for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia  ment.  In  1808  Alexander  I.  appointed  him 
and  Montenegro,  and  his  collection  of  Nwodms  historiographer  of  Russia.  The  fruit  of  his  con- 
Srp$ievje$m6  (*'  Popular  Servian  Songs,"  4  tinned  and  untiring  critical  research  was  the 
vols.,  Vienna,  1814-'88)  was  hailed  with  gen-  "  Hbtory  of  Russia"  from  its  earliest  period 
end  enthusiasm.  They  went  through  numerous  down  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  house 
translations,  including  one  by  "  Talvi "  (Mrs.  of  Romanoff,  in  12  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
Bobinson,  Volkslieder  der  Serben^  Halle,  1825-  was  completed  by  others  after  his  death.  This 
*6),  and  by  John  Bo  wring  (^*  Servian  Popular  sreatproduct  of  Russian  scholarship,  which  has 
Poetry,"  1827).  Continuing  his  activity,  Kara-  Been  translated  into  various  languages,  is  gen- 
jitch  published  a  Servian  grammar,  which  was  erally  admired  for  the  mass  of  its  details  and 
translated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  a  Servo-German  descriptive  beauties,  and  by  those  who  read  it 
dictionary,  a  literarv  almanac  under  the  title  of  in  the  original  also  for  the  elaborate  elegance 
DaniUa  ("  Dawn,"  1826-'84),  a  collection  of  of  its  style ;  but  the  uniform  elaboration  be- 
"  Servian  Popular  Proverbs,"  and  another  of  stowed  upon  it  by  the  author  deprives  it  of  the 
*^  Servian  Popular  Tales,"  the  last  of  which  was  charms  of  an  artistic  whole,  and  the  veil  of 
translated  by  his  daughter  Wilhelmine  Earijitch  patriotic  embellishment  which  is  thrown  over 
into  German.  Among  his  minor  productions  is  times  and  scenes  of  Russian  barbarism  leaves 
a  life  of  Prince  Milosh  of  Servia,  and  a  work  in  little  room  for  reletting  that  the  work  was  in- 
German,  Montenegro  und  die  Montenegriner.  terrupted  at  a  pomt  where  adulation  of  the  im- 
In  his  Servian  writings,  which  exercised  a  ^eat  periat  house  of  his  patrons  would  certainly  have 
influence  among  the  southern  Slavi,  Earigitch  led  the  author  to  still  greater  deviations  from 
made  use  of  a  svstem  of  orthography  founded  historical  truth.  The  success  of  the  work,  the 
on  the  Russian  alphabet,  a  fact  which  has  been  publication  of  which  occupied  the  last  10  years 
greatly  regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  linguistic  of  E^aramsin^s  life,  was  unprecedented  in  Rus- 
system  of  Gij,  introduced  with  the  object  of  sia.  Alexander  appointed  him  imperial  coun- 
tmiting  the  various  dialects  of  the  Illyrian  cHlor  in  1824 ;  and  after  the  sudden  death  of 
tongue  into  one  common  literary  language.  that  czar  at  Taganrog,  in  the  following  year,  his 
kARAE,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian  successor  Nicholas  bestowed  on  him  an  annual 
gulf;  in  lat  29*  14'  K,  long.  50**  20'  E.,  about  16  pension  of  60,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow 
m.  in  circumference  and  80  m.  from  Bushire.  and  children,  and  put  an  imperial  frigate  at  his 
It  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  especially  during  disposal  to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration 
the  prevailing  N.  W.  gales.  The  soil  is  fertile  of  his  shattered  health.  Before  Earamsin,  how- 
and  the  water  is  good,  but  there  is  no  timber,  ever,  could  make  use  of  the  latter  mark  of  im- 
The  Dutch  erected  a  fort  here  in  the  middle  of  perial  distinction,  death  ended  his  career. — His 
the  18th  centur)',  but  were  soon  compelled  to  youngest  son.  Andbei,  commander  of  a  regiment 
evacuate  tbe  island.  From  1888  to  1841  it  was  of  hussars,  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks  near 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  again,  Dec.  4,  Earakal,  in  Little  Wallachia,  May  80, 1864. 
1866,  when  the  expedition  against  Persia  landed  EARENS,  Eariaines,  Eabiaks,  or  Earbaks. 
on  its  S.  E.  coast  Near  the  fort  is  a  village,  a  rude  people  of  Burmah.  Siam,  and  parts  of 
which  under  the  Dutch  rule  contained  some  China,  supposed  to  extend  from  lat.  10**  to  28" 
4,000  inhabitants.  The  population  now  is  about  K  TTiey  inhabit  the  jungles  and  mountainous 
1,000,  including  many  skilful  pilots.  districts,  and  number  perhaps  86,000  or  40,000. 
EARAMSIN  (properly  Earamzto),  Nioolai,  Those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  British  possessions, 
a  Russian  historian,  bom  in  a  village  of  eastern  called  Red  Earens  from  the  usual  color  of  their 
Russia  in  1766,  died  in  the  Tauridan  palace  near  dress,  are  the  only  portion  of  the  people  of 
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whom  we  have  detailed  aoooonts.  They  reckon  PoniatowBki,  the  last  king  of  independent  Po- 
themselves  by  families,  and  each  family,  though  land,  who  presented  him  with  the  estate  of 
it  should  number  200  or  800  soule^  has  but  one  Karplnczyn.  He  was  cdso  conspicuous  in  the 
house.  Their  dwellings  are  built  of  stout  posts  literary  circles  of  the  Czartoryskis  at  Pulawy. 
and  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  palm  leafl  The  He  wrote  various  dramatic  works  and  some 
floor  consists  of  a  matting  of  split  bamboo,  translations  in  prose,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
stretched  over  a  strong  timb^  framework  which  on  his  idyls^  and  oo  his  poetical  trauslation  of 
is  raised  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ground.  The  the  Psalms.  His  ^'  Works''  {Ihiela)  have  been 
immense  edifice  is  divided  into  compartments  published  in  Warsaw,  Breslau,  and  Leipsic. 
for  eating^  sleeping,  and  oUier  purposes,  and  KA^R,  Jban  Baptiste  Alphonse,  a  French 
the  inmates  are  under  a  regular  patriarchal  dis-  author,  born  in  Munich,  Nov.  4, 1808.  Upon 
cipline,  which  is  the  only  form  of  government  completing  his  education  he  became  a  teacher 
recognized  by  this  people.  They  have  always  in  the  Bourbon  college,  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
managed  to  preserve  their  independence  of  the  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  belles- 
Burmese  authorities.  They  are  described  as  lettres.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  staff 
industrious  husbandmen;  they  raise  hogs  and  of  the  satuical  journal  Figaro^  and  in  1882 
poultry,  and  hunt  game  in  the  forests.  A  long,  published  his  first  prose  work,  Sous  let  tilletdSj 
loose,  sleeveless  shirt  of  coarse  cotton  is  their  which  was  originally  a  metrical  romance,  found- 
principal  article  of  dress,  but  they  are  fond  of  ed  on  an  unsucce^ul  love  adventure  of  his  own. 
ornaments,  which  they  wear  on  their  necks,  It  was  followed  by  Uhe  heure  trop  tard  (1888), 
arms,  and  ankles.  Women  among  them  are  Fa  Dike  (1884),  Vmdredi  soir  (1885),  Le  cm* 
treated  with  respect,  and  they  are  said  to  be  min  le  ^lus  court  (1886),  &C.,  tiie  two  last  being 
hospitable,  frank,  and  more  virtuous  than  their  revelations  of  his  private  history,  a  peculiarity 
neighbors.  The  Sgan  or  Ghegaws,  and  the  Pgho  more  marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of 
or  Pgwos,  are  their  principal  tribes.  These  are  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  publications 
pagans,  but  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  Buddh-  have  appeared  at  pretty  regular  intervals  down 
ists.  There  are  evidences  that  at  some  remote  to  the  present  time,  tbat  entitled  Voyage  autour 
period  they  received  ideas  of  scriptural  history,  de  mon  jardin  (1845),  which  has  been  translat*> 
They  have  a  tradition  of  white  messengers  from  ed  into  English,  being  one  of  the  most  popular, 
the  sea  coming  to  teach  them ;  they  ^lieve  in  They  are  pointedly  written,  and  exhibit  inven- 
one  eternal  Supreme  Being ;  and  beside  the  story  tion  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire.  His  labors 
of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  they  have  an  as  a  journalist  have  also  been  considerable.  In 
account  of  "the  temt  of  triar*  appointed  by  1889,  while  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  i^ara. 
God,  of  which  two  persons,  deceived  by  the  bad  he  established  a  monthly  magazine  of  a  satirical 
spirit,  ate,  and  thereby  became  subject  to  age,  character  entitled  Lei  gtiipes^  the  freedom  of 
disease,  and  death ;  and  of  a  confusion  of  Ian-  the  literary  criticisms  in  wnich  excited  the  dis* 

Siages  in  consequence  of  disbelief  in  God.  The  pleasure  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  one 
bors  of  American  missionaries  among  the  Ka-  of  whom,  an  authoress,  in  revenge  made  an  at- 
rens,  which  were  inaugurated  in  1828  by  Messrs.  tempt  upon  his  life  in  1844.  After  the  revolu- 
Boardman  and  Judson,  have  been  remarkably  tion  of  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
fruitful.  The  origin  of  the  Elarens  is  unknown,  for  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  depart- 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  meut  of  Seine-Inferieure.  Of  late  years  he  has 
coun^  which  they  now  inhabit;  others,  im-  resided  in  Nice,  where  he  devotes  himself  chiefly 
migrants  from  India;  and  others  again  derive  to  horticulture,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  writ- 
them  from  the  north,  which  opinion,  according  ten  extensively. 

to  Latham,  is  the  most  probable.  The  same  KA.KS,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
authority  calls  their  language  Burmese  with  capital  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  situat- 
notable  oinghpo  affinities.  ed  on  a  rugged  plain,  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
KABNAK.  See  Thebes.  the  sea,  on  the  nver  Arpa,  or  Arpachai,  a  tribu- 
EARNES,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  tary  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  95  m.  N.  £.  from 
8an  Antonio  and  Gibolo  rivers,  and  by  several  Erzroum ;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  defended  by  ram- 
smaller  streams ;  area,  1,004  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  parts  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a  strong 
1858, 1,865,  of  whom  291  were  slaves.  It  has  citadeL  and  some  works  on  the  hills  N.  of  the 
a  diversified  surface,  in  most  places  undulating,  city.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  goods  and  pro* 
and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  san^  duce  to  and  from  the  interior  and  eastward.  It 
loam  or  black  mezquit,  and  is  suitable  for  In-  has  suffered  much  firom  the  chances  of  wan 
dian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Yalue  of  land  Formerly  it  contained  6,000  houses,  but  now 
in  1859,  $211,260.  Capital,  Helena.  The  county  has  not  over  half  that  number.  It  was  taken 
was  formed  from  Bexar  and  Goliad  in  1858.  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevitch  in  1828,  and 
KABPINSKI,  Fbanciszbe,  a  Polish  poet,  occupied  for  two  years.  In  the  Russian  war  of 
bom  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Brzesc  litew-  1854  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks  under  the 
ski  about  1760,  died  at  Karpinczyn,  in  the  nominal  command  of  Yassif  Pasha,  really  di- 
palatinate  of  l4iblin,  Sept  11,  1828.  Beiuff  rected  by  the  Hungarian  Gen.  Kmety  (Ismail 
educated  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Polish  Pasha)  and  the  British  Gen.  Williams,  and  was 
literature,  he  early  developed  a  talent  for  poetry,  besieged  by  a  Russian  force  under  Gen.  Mura- 
ind  found  a  liberal  patron  in  Stanislas  Augustus  viefil    After  2  months*  investment  the  Russiana 
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attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault.  Fonr  times  Hungary  and  of  the  county  of  AbauJ,  now  of 
they  captured  the  redoubts,  but  being  dislodged  the  united  counties  of  Abai^  and  Toma,  as  well 
by  the  bayonet,  they  retired  after  7  hours'  figlit-  as  of  one  of  the  6  chief  ^divisions  into  which 
ing,  leaving  8,000  dead.  On  Nov.  29  the  pmoe  Hungary  has  been  divided  under  Francis  Joseph; 
surrendered  from  famine.  Yassif^  8  other  pa-  pop.  about  16,000,  consisting  of  Slovaks,  Ma- 
shas,  Qen.  Williams,  and  the  garrison  were  made  gyars^  Germans,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on 
prisoners,  the  Hungarians  having  been  permit-  the  Hemdd,  in  a  beautifhl  valley  enclosed  with 
ted  to  retire.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Bus-  sloping  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which,  how- 
sians  gave  up  the  place  in  accordance  with  the  ever,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
treatv  of  Paris.  boring  region  of  Hegyalja.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
E  AS  AN;  or  Kazan,  an  E.  government  of  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  numerous  admin- 
European  Russia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  istrative  and  judicial  ofScers,  is  one  of  the  best 
Viatka,  E.  by  Orenburg,  8.  and  8.  W.  by  Sim-  built  towns  of  Hungary,  its  main  street  rivalling 
birsk,  and  "W;  by  Nijni  Novgorod;  area,  24,000  those  of  Pesth,  has  important  schools  and  other 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  1,482,085.  The  surface  institutions,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  link 
is  generally  flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin  on  one  side  and 
hmj,  the  S.  portion  being  traversed  bv  branches  Cracow  and  Lemberg  on  the  other,  with  all  of 
of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  principal  rivers  which  places  it  will  soon  be  connected  by  ez- 
are  the  Volga  and  its  affluent  the  Kama.  The  tensive  railroad  lines,  which  are  now  in  course 
forests  are  very  extensive,  covering  nearly  of  coostruction.  Its  manufactures  are  unimpor- 
half  the  surface.  The  chief  trees  are  the  pine,  tant.  The  cathedral  of  Easchau,  a  large  struo- 
fir,  and  oak,  and  the  woods  abound  in  bears,  ture  in  old  Gk>thic,  is  the  finest  building  of  the  • 
wolves,  and  feathered  game.  The  soil  is  fertile,  country  in  that  style.  Easchau  was  surrounded 
and  yields  large  crops  of  grain,  hemp,  fiax,  &c.,  with  walls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century, 
but  is  not  generally  well  cultivated.  The  fish-  and  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in 
eries  are  productive,  and  there  are  numerous  the  wars  of  Hungary,  especially  during  the  pe- 
distilleries,  tanneries,  weaving  and  spinning  es-  riod  of  the  stru^les  of  tne  Protestants  against 
tablishments.  &q.  The  Ru^ns  form  nearly  Austria.  In  the  last  war  two  battles  were  fought 
one  half  of  the  population;  the  Tartars  number  before  the  town,  on  Bee.  11, 1848,  and  Jan.  4. 
about  800,000 ;  the  rest  of  l^e  inhabitants  are  1849,  in  both  of  which  Count  Schlick  defeated 
composed  of  Tchuvasses  of  Hnnish  origin,  the  Hungarian  troops,  consisting  mostly  of  un- 
Tcheremisses,  &c.     Easan,  with  the  adjacent  disciplined  militia. 

f>vernments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Yiatka,  and  EASHGAR,  or  Cashgab  (Chin.  JS^hshi-hO' 
erm,  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  so  called  «r*),  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartnry,  formerly  cap- 
Golden  Horde,  or  the  Eiptchak  khanate,  the  ital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  140  m.  from 
country  having  successively  been  occupied  by  Yarkand,  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
Finns.  Bulgarians,  and  Tartars.  The  khanate  in  lat.  89**  25'  N.,  long.  76**  46"  E. ;  pop.  vari- 
was  for  centuries  the  terror  of  Russia,  and  re-  ously  estimated  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
sisted  that  power  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  rebellion  of  1826-'7  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Czar  Ivan  population,  which  was  once  over  70,000,  and 
the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kingdom  to  Rus-  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which,  how- 
sia.  Under  Peter  the  Great  it  was  divided  into  ever,  retains  its  ancient  importance  as  an  em- 
5  governments,  of  which  Easan  is  one. — Easan.  porium  for  the  commerce  of  central  Asia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  precedhig  government  and  of  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  and  of  many 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Ea-  thriving  manufactories  of  carpets,  silks,  &c.  It 
sanka  about  5  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  came  into  the  possession  of  China  by  conquest 
Volga,  lat.  65*  47'  26"  N.,  long.  49*  21'  9"  E. ;  nearly  a  century  ago. 

pop.  about  60,000.  It  consists  of  the  fortified  EiSTNER,  Abbaham  Gtotthelf,  a  German 
town  (Ereml)  and  the  town  proper.  It  contains  mathematician  and  poet,  born  in  Leipsio,  S^t. 
over  50  churches,  12  mosques,  and  several  con-  27, 1719,  died  in  GOttingen,  June  20,  1800.  He 
vents,  and  is  renowned  for  its  numerous  educa-  was  the  son  of  a  prof^or,  embraced  in  his 
tional  and  literary  institutions,  particularly  since  studies  almost  all  branches  of  learning,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  university  there  in  1818.  received  an  appointment  at  Leipsic,  and  event- 
It  possesses  many  important  manufactories  of  ually  at  Gdttingen,  where,  in  accordance  with 
cloth,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  and  iron,  and  an  the  reformatory  spirit  which  animated  that  uni* 
extensive  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  versity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
commerce  between  Russia  and  Siberia.  Near  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  delivering 
Easan  is  the  convent  of  Semiosernoi,  with  a  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  from  the 
miracle-working  madonna,  the  patroness  of  Ea-  bondage  of  antiquated  text  books.  His  An^ 
san,  which  is  annually  in  July  brought  in  pro-  fangsgrUndederMathematihifith  ed.  1800),  and 
cession  to  the  city  and  exhibited  in  the  Ereral.  his  various  other  writings,  inaugurated  a  more 
Easan  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1815  and  again  enlightened  era  of  scientific  study  in  Germany, 
in  1842,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  more  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
prosperous  and  better  built  than  ever.  of  the  celebrated  union  of  Gdttingen  poets,  and 
EASCHAU  (Hun.  Kassa),  a  town  of  north-  by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  succeeded  in 
em  Hungary,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  introducing,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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Muaenalmanaeh^  an  ^itirely  Dew  generatioii  of  April  20, 1885.    In  bis  yoath  be  spent  some 

poets  to  the  public    His  general  popnlarity  time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  upon  tbe  deatb  of 

was  chiefly  due  to  bis  SinngediehtSy  wnicb  show  bis  father  in  1794  be  procured  a  commisdon  in 

that,  although  inferior  to  many  contemporary  a  regiment  stationed  in  India,  and  was  for  7 

poets  in  genius,  be  was  the  most  witty  of  them  years  employed  upon  the  trigonometrical  survey 

alL  His  colleague,  tbe  eminent  classical  scholar  of  that  country.    In  1808,  while  holding  tbe 

Heyne,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  him  in  1804,  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  became  a  student  in  tbe 

folly  recognizing  tbe  great  services  rendered  by  Sandhurst  military  college ;  and  subsequent  to 

Kistner  to  the  cause  oi  science  and  literature.  1814,  when  be  retired  on  half  pay,  be  occupied 

A  portion  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in-  himself  chiefly  with  scientiflo  studies.    Among 

duded  in  bis  '*  Misceflaneous  Writings"  (2  vols.,  his  most  important  discoveries  were  the  deter- 

1783).    A  new  edition  of  tbe  whole  of  them  mination  of  tbe  precise  length  of  the  seconds 

appeared  in  1800,  and  a  new  collection  of  his  pendulum,  tbe  investigation  of  the  diminution  of 

S)etical  and  prose  writings  was  publbbed  in  terrestrial  gravity  from  the  pole  to  tbe  equator, 

erlin  in  1841.  and  his  employment  of  the  pendulum  for  the 

KASTNER,  Kabl  Wilhslm  Gottlob,  a  Ger-  purpose  of  finding  the  minute  variations  of  the 
man  naturalist,  bom  in  Pomerania,  Oct.  81,  force  of  gravity  in  different  parts  of  a  country, 
1783,  died  in  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  July  15, 1857.  whose  substrata  consist  of  materials  having 
He  was  professor  successively  in  tbe  universities  different  degrees  of  density.  In  tbe  ^^Pbilo- 
of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  from  1821  till  sophical  Transactions"  of  1825-'8  appeared  de- 
his  death  in  Erlangen,  and  contributed  much  scriptions  of  bis  "floating  collimator,"  an  in- 
to a  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci-  strument  of  great  importance  to  trigonometera, 
ences  both  as  a  teacher  and  an  author.  Ghem-  employed  to  determine  tbe  position  of  tbe  line 
istry  is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  collimation  in  the  telescope  attached  to  an 
valuable  works,  while  be  endeavored  to  place  astronomical  circle.  He  also  made  some  inge- 
that  branch  of  study  upon  a  more  scientific  nious  expeiiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
basis;  among  tbe  principal  of  them  is  Grundr  Gassegravi  and  Gregory  telescopes,  on  which, 
9Age  der  Fhysik  und  Chemie  (Bonn,  1820).  as  on  many  kindred  subjects,  be  furnished  in- 

KA.TAHDIN,  or  Ktaadn,  the  highest  moun-  teresting  papers  to  the  "Philosophical  Transao- 
tain  in  Maine,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  tions."  He  is  tbe  author  of  the  greater  portion 
state,  about  100  nL  N.  from  Bangor^  and  6  m.  K  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  by  Lardner 
£.  from  tbe  Penobscot  river.  It  is  in  a  region  and  Kater,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Gabinet  Gyclo- 
difficult  of  access  except  by  tbe  birch  canoe  of  pasdia,"  and  published  "An  Account  of  the 
the  Indian,  the  river  being  tbe  only  thorough-  Gonstruction  and  Verification  of  certain  Btand- 
&re  through  this  rough  territory,  and  its  course  ards  of  Linear  Measure  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
being  interrupted  by  frequent  shoals  and  falls,  ment"  (4to.,  London,  1882).  He  was  a  man  of 
The  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granito,  much  mechanical  as  well  as  intellectual  capacity, 
which  stands  in  abrupt  walls,  and  is  exposed  in  EATGNA,  Isrviir,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
naked  floors  covering  acres  of  surface.  Down  born  in  P^pa,  county  of  Yeszpr6m,  Dec.  18, 
its  aides  bare  spots  caused  by  slides  of  rock  ex-  1782,  died  Aug.  17, 1811.  At  tne  age  of  18  be 
tend  from  near  tbe  summit  almost  to  the  base,  entered  tbe  order  of  Jesuits,  after  the  suppres- 
and  present  a  striking  feature  in  its  appearance,  sion  of  which  he  became  professor  of  sacrea  elo- 
The  height  of  tbe  mountain  is  supposed  to  ex-  quence  in  tiie  college  of  Tymau,  subsequently 
oeed  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  canon  of  Kalocsa,  and  eventually  abbot  of  Mo- 
its  summit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few  nostor-on-tbe-Bodrog.  He  wrote  numerous 
dwarfish  plants;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch  works  on  tbe  history  of  bis  country,  almost  all 
and  other  forest  trees  are  but  of  diminutive  in  Latin,  tbe  principal  of  which  are :  Miatoria 
size.  It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite  CrUica  PHmoramHungaria  Dueum  ;  Eut<^ 
rocks,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found  bowlders  Critiefi  Begum  Eunga/ria  JStirpu  ArpadiaTUB; 
of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  belonging  to  the  HUtoria  Oritiea  Begum  Stirpis  Auitriaea; 
mountain,  and  among  them  pieces  of  sandstone  and  Epitome  ChroTiologica  Berum  Eungarioh 
containing  fossil  shells,  such  as  are  met  with  in  rum^  Transylvanicarum  et  Itlyriearum.  The 
place  many  miles  further  N.  From  the  sum-  publication  of  tbe  history  of  Hungary  under 
mit  in  dear  weather  the  view  extends  over  a  tbe  bouse  of  Austria,  which  is  the  most  volu- 
eountry  angularly  rough  and  wild,  composed  minous,  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by  pro- 
of scattered  mountains  which  rise  in  the  conical  hibition  from  the  government  of  the  emperor 
form  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are  Francis,  but  it  was  finally  brought  down  to  the 
interspersied  hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  large  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
size,  and  streams  without  number.  Most  of  KATRINE,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birdi  canoe,  and  are  land,  9^  m.  from  Gidlander.  It  is  of  serpentine 
made  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down  the  pine  form,  about  10  m.  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
logs  which  are  cut  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  nearly  2  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  with 
winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the  ice  in  readi-  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  ravmes,  displaying 
ness  to  be  floated  as  this  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  scenery  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  fVom  its 

EAT£^  Hmmr,  an  English  mathematician,  £.  extremity  flows  a  stream,  which,  after  pass- 
bom  in  Bristol,  April  16, 1777,  died  in  London,  ing  through  the  rugged  defile  of  the  Trosacha, 
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wMens  into  the  two  minor  lakes  of  Aohraj  the  earth,  where  they  remain  until  spring*, 
and  Vennaohar;  and  becomes  the  river  Teith,  they  are  eaten  by  beetles,  ear-wigs,  cnokets, 
a  tributary  of  the  Forth.  This  lake  was  for-  ants,  &c  The  young  are  said  to  be  injurious 
merly  a  favorite  resort  of  robbers,  or  eateranSj  to  roots  of  grasses  and  grains;  the  adults  eat 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  its  shore  is  a  the  interior  of  flower  buds  and  the  germs  of 
small  island  called  Eilah  Yamoch,  whither  the  fruit  Though  found  on  almost  all  trees,  the 
freebooters  used  to  bring  their  plunder,  and  balsam  poplur  is  a  special  fiEivorite.  They  are 
which  is  the  famous  ^'  EUen's  isle"  of  Bcott^s  called  grasshopper  birds  by  the  Indians^  who 
"Lady  of  the  Lake."  From  this  lake  the  city  are  in  the  habit  of  roasting  and  grinding  them 
of  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  water.  The  works  into  a  flour,  from  which  they  make  cakes,  con- 
were  begun  by  tne  corporation  of  Glasgow  un-  sidered  by  them  as  delicacies.  The  katydid  is 
der  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  re-  interesting  in  captivity,  and  will  live  thus,  if  fed 
eeived  ^e  royal  sanction  July  2, 1855,  and  were  on  fruit,  for  several  weeks ;  like  other  grass* 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  Oct.  14, 1859.  hoppers,  after  the  warm  season  they  rapidly 
The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  drawn  for  become  old,  the  voice  ceases,  and  all  soon  perish, 
the  supply  of  the  city  is  equal  to  50,000,000  KATZBACH,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Sile- 
gallons  daily.  This  has  to  be  conveyed  over  a  sia,  which  joins  the  Oder  on  its  left  bank,  29  m. 
rugged  and  mountainous  district  for  a  distance  N.  W.  from  Breslau,  after  a  course  of  85  m.  It 
of  84  m.,  in  iron  pipes,  across  numerous  ravines,  is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the  Prussians  and  Bus* 
and  through  no  fewer  than  TO  tunnels,  the  ag-  sians  under  Bltlcherover  the  French  command- 
ffregate  length  of  which  is  18  m.  Each  tunnel  ed  by  Marshal  Macdonald,  Aug.  26, 1818.  (See 
M  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  is  2,650  Bl^oheb.) 

yards  in  length.  There  are  several  aqueduct  KAUFFMANIT,  Mabia  Anoblioa,  a  Swiss 
bridges,  consistiuff  of  iron  troughs  supported  bv  painter,  bom  in  Ohur,  in  the  Grisons,  Oct.  80, 
abutments  of  rubblestone;  and  between  Loch  1741,  died  in  Bome,  Kov.  5,  1807.  In  her 
Katrine  and  the  Umsdoch  reservoir  there  are  8  childhood  she  enviooed  a  remarkable  taste  for 
wide  and  deep  vaUeys  across  which  the  water  music  and  painting,  which  her  father,  himself  a 
is  conveyed  in  siphon  pipes  4  feet  in  diameter  painter,  carefully  cultivated.  At  the  age  of  15 
and  i  of  a  mile  long.  The  cost  of  the  works,  she  was  taken  to  Milan  and  put  under  the  best 
including  compensation  for  land,  purchase  of  masters  in  either  art,  and  in  1768  accompanied 
the  property  of  former  water  companies,  &c.,  her  father  to  Bome.  Her  beauty,  extraordinaiy 
was  about  £1,500,000.  accomplishments,  enthusiasm  for  art^  and  fasci- 
KAT YDID  (platyphyUum  cancamimy  Harris),  nating  manners  everywhere  excited  an  interest 
an  American  grasshopper,  named  from  the  in  her  favor.  Winckelmann,  whose  portrait  she 
sound  of  its  note.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  painted,  in  a  letter  written  jn  1764,  speaks  in 
half  long,  the  body  being  an  inch,  of  a  pale  the  warmest  terms  of  her  many  accomplish- 
green  color,  with  darker  wings  and  wing  cov-  ments,  and  of  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ers ;  the  thorax  is  roughened,  and  is  sh^ed  modern  languages.  "While  in  Bome  she  painted 
somewhat  like  a  saddle ;  the  wing  covers  are  many  portraits  of  distinguished  people.  In  1765 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  enclose  the  body  in  she  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth  to  Englan^ 
their  concavity,  meeting  above  and  below  like  whither  her  reputation  had  preceded  her,  and 
the  valves  of  a  pea  mnl.  This  ^  testy  little  where  she  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
dogmatist,"  rendered  femiliar  by  the  verses  of  attention.  For  17  years  she  was  the  recipient 
Holmes,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  nerse-  of  abundant  emoluments,  and  was  welcomed  to 
Tering  of  our  native  musicians;  silent  ana  con-  the  most  distinguished  societv  of  the  kingdom, 
oealed  among  the  leaves  during  the  day,  at  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
night  it  mounts  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  she  was  chosen  one  of  the  86  original  members, 
trees,  where  the  male  commences  his  sonorous  In  1781  she  married  Signer  Antonio  Zucchi,  an 
call  to  the  noiseless  females.  The  sound  is  pro-  artist,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Bom^ 
duced  by  the  friction  of  the  taborets  in  the  tri-  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  is  sdd 
angular  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing  cover  that  some  years  previous  to  this  she  had  been 
agtunst  each  other,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  criminal  impostor 
escape  of  fur  from  t^e  sacs  of  the  body,  rever-  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gount  Horn,  fr<mi 
berating  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  whom  she  procured  a  divorce.  Her  artistic 
mile  in  a  still  night.  These  insects  are  now  merits  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  her  reputation  rests 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  their  incessant  noise  chiefly  on  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  con- 
is  almost  insupportable  to  those  unaccustomed  versation.  She  painted  female  heads  gracefully, 
to  it.  The  perfect  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  Sep-  but  was  deficient  in  drawing  and  color,  and  her 
tember  and  October,  depositing  them  in  2  con-  composition  was  often  below  mediocrity.  Many 
tiguous  rows  along  the  surface  of  a  twig  pre-  of  her  works  were  engraved  by  BartolozzL 
viously  prepared  by  her  curved  piercer ;  they  She  retained  her  maiden  name  until  her  death, 
resemble  tmy  bivalve  shells,  of  a  slate  color,  KAUFMAN,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  8  or  9  in  each  S.  W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  £• 
row ;  the  young  escape  through  a  cleft  in  one  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
end ;  the  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  in  nests  in  1858,  2,908,  of  whom  406  were  slaves.    The 
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sor&oe  IS  mostly  Ttndaladng,  and  the  S.  E.  part  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titna,*^  the 
is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  oocnpied  cartoons  of  which  so  {leased  King  Louis  that  be 
by  prairies.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  commisaoned  the  artist  to  paint  the  pictnre  in 
proKlnctions  in  1850  were  80,685  bushels  of  In-  oil.  It  is  a  work  of  immcDse  size — 17  feet  by  19 
dian  corn,  2^223  of  oats,  and  2,954  of  sweet  po-  — and  affords  a  fine  example  of  Kaulbaoh^s  imar 
tatoes.  There  were  129  pupils  attending  poblio  {pinative  powers,  and  of  the  manner  of  idealiz* 
schools.  Yalae  of  land  in  1859,  $466,789.  Cap-  ing  history  at  present  so  popular  with  German 
ital,  Eanfman.  pidnters.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is 
KAULBAOH,  Wilhklm  yon,  a  German  art-  shown  in  the  planting  of  the  Roman  eagle  on 
ist,  bom  at  Arolsen,  in  Waldeck,  Oct.  16^  1805.  the  high  altar  of  the  temple,  the  lamenting  wo- 
In  his  youth  he  showed  little  inclination  for  men,  and  the  priests  who  kUl  themselves  in  do- 
the  study  of  art,  until  his  enthusiasm  was  spair ;  while  the  triumph  of  Christianity  is  illus* 
awakenea  by  some  engravings  of  Schwerdge-  trated  in  the  angels  conducting  tiiie  Ghristians 
bnrth  and  by  the  performance  of  Schiller's  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  terror,  and  the  pen- 
tragedies.  Thenceforth  he  manifested  a  taste  alty  of  the  unbelieving  in  the  figure  of  the  wan* 
for  legendary  romance,  and  tales  of  the  mythi-  dering  Jew  pursued  by  demons.  This  picture 
cal  German  heroes,  such  as  are  current  among  opened  to  Kaulbach,  who  had  hitherto  worked 
the  peasantry,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  sug-  almost  exclusively  in  fresco,  a  new  department 
gested  sevei^  of  his  finest  compositions.  At  in  art,  and  in  1838-^9  he  spent  several  months 
uie  age  of  17  he  was  placed  at  the  Ddsseldorf  in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  studying  the  oil 
academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  paintings  of  the  old  masters  as  a  preparaticm  for 
who  in  1825  invited  him  to  Munich  to  assist  in  his  future  labors.  In  1845  he  received  the  com* 
the  grand  series  of  firescoes  he  had  recently  mission  to  decorate  the  vestibule  and  staircase 
commenced  for  the  king  of  Bavaria.  There  he  of  the  new  museum  at  Berlin  with  a  series  of 
executed  the  cartoons  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  frescoes  illustrating  striking  passages  in  history, 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Odeon,  and  the  allegorical  The  1st  represents  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
representataons  of  Bavarian  rivers  and  other  sub-  Babel ;  the  2d  the  nations  of  Greece  listening  to 
Jects  in  the  arcades  of  the  Hofgarten.  In  these  the  songs  of  Homer;  the  8d  and  4th  are  repeti- 
he  followed  very  successfully  the  symbolic,  ideal-  tions  of  his  *^  Battle  of  the  Huns''  and  *^  Capture 
ized  manner  of  Cornelius,  while  he  succeeded  in  of  Jerusalem ;"  the  5th  represents  the  crosaders 
preserving  an  individuality  of  his  own.  His  /r-  entering  Jerusalem,  and  the  6th  the  conversion 
renhaiUj  or  ^  Madhouse,"  was  executed  in  182S-  of  Wittekind  to  Christianity  through  the  agency 
'9  from  studies  taken  while  he  was  employed  of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
some  years  previous  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the  allegorical  representations  of  nations,  in  all  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Dtlsseldorf.  The  bead  physi-  stages  of  their  development,  and  figures  of  sages 
cian  was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  took  and  heroes,  fill  the  surrounding  compartments, 
ium  over  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  Above  the  whole  runs  a  broad  band  of  frieze, 
tiie  impressions  which  the  different  aspects  of  which  the  artist  has  filled  with  innumerable 
lunacy  made  upon  him  were  so  vivid  and  ter-  figures  of  boys  who  enact  in  their  childish  sports 
rible  that  it  is  said  he  could  only  find  relief  by  the  history  of  human  life.  The  whole  work 
transferring  them  to  the  canvas.  This  work  was  has  employed  him,  with  his  pupils  Echler  and 
engraved  by  Merz  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Muhr,  a  large  portion  of  each  year  since  its 
&me.  During  the  next  few  years  he  was  em-  conunencement,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  Of  late 
ployed  by  King  Louis  in  decorating  the  new  years  he  has  passed  his  winters  in  Munich,  and 
palace  at  Munidi,  the  queen's  apartments  espe-  among  other  works  has  illustrated  the  histcny 
dally  being  intrusted  to  him.  For  these  he  of  art  from  the  period  of  its  revival  to  the  pres- 
painted  in  encaustic  and  in  fresco  designs  from  ent  time  in  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the  new 
the  poems  of  Klopstoek,  Widand,  and  Goethe,  Pinakothek.  A  natural  tendency  in  the  artist 
beado  executing  in  fresco  for  the  prince  Birken-  to  satire  having  manifested  itself  a  little  too 
fdd  a  series  of  16  designs  illustrating  the  fi&ble  openly,  the  work  was  denounced  by  the  painter 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  About  this  time  he  began  Julius  Schnorr  in  a  pamphlet  as  unworthy  of 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Hogarth,  the  artist  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  In  ad- 
a  portion  of  whose  spirit  and  manner  he  seems  dition  to  the  important  works  above  mentioned, 
to  have  caiught  in  his  illustration  of  Schiller's  Kaulbach  has  found  time  to  execute  many  other 
VerhrecAer  aus  verhrener  Ehre  ;  while  in  his  minor  designs^  and  has  recently  devoted  himself 
illustrations  of  **  Faust,"  his  group  of  Bedouins,  chiefly  to  portraits  and  oil  painting.  Among  his 
and  other  works,  he  showed  an  increasing  ten-  lesser  worKs  may  be  mentioned  his  illustrations 
dency  to  combine  the  symbolical  with  the  real  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Evangelists,  and  partic- 
and  a  close  study  of  individuid  character.  In  ularly  of  Goethe's  JReineke  Fuchs,  the  humor  of 
1887  appeared  his  "  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  a  grand  which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  drawing 
and  original  work  suggested  by  an  old  legend,  in  of  the  animal  figures.  Since  1855  he  has  exe- 
which  the  spirits  of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who  cuted  two  large  pictures  for  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
perished  under  the  walls  of  Rome  are  described  the  '^  Battle  of  Salamis"  and  the  *^  Marriage  oi 
as  renewing  the  combat  in  the  air.  This  was  Alexander  and  Roxana,"  and  has  recently  fin- 
executed  in  sepia  for  Count  Raczynski.  It  was  ished  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Germanic 
followed  the  succeeding  year  by  the  ^'  Capture  museum,  Kuremberg,  a  large  composition  rep- 
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resenting  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Obarle-  which  these  met  with,  she  published  in  1847  her 

magne  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  by  Otho  the  Great,  first  book,  a  tale  for  children  entitled  ^*  The 

which  he  has  presented  to  the  institution.    The  Three  Paths.'*  It  was  followed  by  *'  Madeleine^ 

greatest  and  most  original  of  the  pupils  of  Oor-  (12mo.,  1848),  a  story  of  peasant  life  in  France, 

neliua,  he  enjoys  a  celebrity  in  Grermany  not  in-  and  in  1850  by  a  series  of  interesting  historical 

ferior  to  that  of  his  master,  and  like  him  is  now  sketches  entitled  **  Woman  in  France  in  the 

in  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  powers.  18th  Century''  (2  vols.,  8vo.).    In  1851  appear- 

KA.UNITZ,  Wenz£L  Anton,  prince,  count  of  ed  her  ^*  Nathalie"  (8  vols.  8yo.),  in  which  the 

Bietberg,  an  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states-  scene  Is  also  laid  in  France,  and  whidi  has 

man,  born  in  Vienna  in  1711,  died  June  27,  proved  one  of  her  most  popular  novels.    Her 

1794.    One  of  19  children,  he  was  destined  for  remaining  works  are :  "  Women  of  Christianity 

the  church ;  but  after  the  death  of  some  of  his  exemplary  for  Piety"  (8vo.,  1862) ;    "  Daisy 

elder  brothers,  he  chose  a  worldly  career,  study-  Bums"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  "Grace  Lee"  (8 

ing  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden.    He  be-  vols.  8vo.,  1854),  and  "  Rachel  Gray"  (3  vols, 

oame  a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Charles  8vo.,  1855),  which  describe  English  society  at 

VI.,  travelled  for  some  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  present  day ;  "The  Hobbies"  (3  vols.  Svo., 

France,  and  England,  and  in  1785  was  appoint-  1857) ;  and  "  Addle"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1858).    liOss 

ed  aulio  councillor  of  the  empire.    By  marriage  Kavanagh  resides  chiefly  in  England,  but  makes 

he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Biet-  occasional  visits  to  France  and  other  parts  of 

berg.    His  influence  rose  under  the  daughter  the  continent. 

and  successor  of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when,  KAZINCZY,  Fbbenoz,  a  Hungarian  author, 
after  various  and  successful  diplomatic  missions  bom  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Oct.  27,  1759,  died 
to  Borne,  Turin,  and  Brassels,  and  a  short  ad-  in  that  of  Zempl^,  Aug.  22, 1881.  He  com- 
ministration  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  till  menced  his  classical  studies  at  the  college  of 
their  occupation  bv  the  French  in  1746,  he  Patak  at  the  age  of  10,  acquiring  also  a  knowl- 
aigned  for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  edge  of  various  living  languages,  left  that  school 
(1748).  Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of  in  1779,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Ea- 
Btate,  but  soon  left  this  position,  being  sent  as  schau.  On  the  recommendation  of  Count  T6r6k 
ambassador  to  France,  where,  by  his  personal  he  was  made  inspector  of  schools,  and  was 
qualities  and  diplomatic  skill,  he  secured  the  soon  able  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  which 
hifluence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  for  an  alliance  he  did  with  ardor.  Like  many  others,  he  was 
with  Maria  Theresa.  This  was  effected  in  1756,  inspired  to  work  for  the  national  regeneration 
and  the  7  years'  war  began,  after  the  conclu-  of  his  people  by  the  centralizing  and  German- 
sion  of  which  Kaunitz,  who  in  1758  had  been  izing  tendencies  of  Joseph  IL  (1780-'90X  but  no 
appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  other  was  so  fully  convinced  as  he  of  the  possi- 
of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  bilityor  usefulness  of  restoring  the  then  decayed 
Joseph  II.  to  the  interview  at  Neustadt  m  Mo-  Magyar  tongue  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  of 
ravia  with  Frederic  the  Great,  when  tjie  two  developing  its  resources  to  an  unparalleled  rich- 
monarchs  concerted  the  scheme  of  the  first  par-  ness  by  means  of  new  words,  framed  from  ez- 
tition  of  Poland,  but  against  the  opinion  of  the  isting  roots  and  in  accordance  with  the  forma 
minister.  Frederic,  who  had  good  reasons  to  and  spirit  of  the  language.  With  Szab6  and 
be  embittered  against  the  able  diplomatist,  Bacsdnyi  he  edited  the  "Magyar  Museum,"  and 
roeaks  disparagingly  of  him  in  his  memoirs,  subsequently  alone  the  "  Orpheus,"  both  literary 
uiough  the  latter  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  magazines  published  at  Easchon.  Having  be- 
the  oracle  of  statesmen ;  and  Joseph,  whom  he  come  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
less  successfully  served  in  his  schemes  for  the  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suddenly 
annexation  of  Bavaria,  though  supported  by  his  arrested  at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
liberal  views  in  internal  reforms,  gradually  with-  Begmecz,  on  Dec.  14,  1794,  carried  to  Buda, 
drew  his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during  tried,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  while  Mar- 
bis  actual  reiffn  (178(V-'90).  Kaunitz  gained  tinovics  and  several  of  his  associates  were 
new  influence  during  the  short  reign  of  Leopold  executed  at  Buda  (1795),  the  sentence  of  Ka« 
n.,  but  after  the  accession  of  his  son  f^^cis  zinczy  and  some  others  was  commuted  to  im- 
(1792)  he  resigned  his  oflioes.  A  taciturn  and  prisoument  "  till  they  had  shown  signs  of  suffi- 
Bcheming  diplomatist,  Eaunitz  was  oeremoni-  cient  penitence."  He  was  kept  in  the  dungeons 
ously  grave  with  his  equals,  fond  of  the  French  of  Buda,  Brdnn,  Enfistein,  and  Mnnkdcs,  and 
language,  literature,  and  fashions,  and  with  a  released  in  1801.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
great  detd  of  frivolity,  vanity,  and  self-love  his  former  protector.  Count  TOrdk,  and  retired 
united  probity,  affability  toward  inferiors,  and  to  a  country  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  of  S.  A.  Ujhely,  which  he  named  Sz6phalom 

EAVANAGH,  Julia,  a  British  authoress,  (Fairhill),  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder 

bom  in  Thurlea,  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  of  his  life,  continuing  to  labor  for  the  literary 

1824.  At  an  early  age  she  accompanied  her  par-  progress  of  his  country.    A  protracted  lawsuit, 

ents  to  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In  1844  however,  distracted  his  latter  years,  and  the 

she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and  about  savage  outbreak  of  the  Slovak  peasantry  in 

the  same  time  began  to  write  tales  and  sketches  Zempl^n  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 

for  the  magazines.    Encouraged  by  the  success  in  1881  embittered  his  last  days.    His  woiiESL 
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wbich  have  twice  been  collected,  oontain  original  applanse  sach  as  had  not  for  many  years  been 
epistles,  epigrams,  sketches  of  travel,  a  tragedy,  heard  ior  Drnry  Lane,  his  appearance,  according 
dec,  beside  translations  from  Goethe,  Lessing,  to  Hazlitt,  being  *^  the  first  gleam  of  genios 
Larochefoucauld,  Sterne^  and  others.  He  also  breaking  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  Btage.**  Af- 
edited  the  works  of  Zrmyi  the  poet,  Bar6czi,  ter  his  8d  performance  of  Shylock,  the  receipts 
Dajka,  and  Kis,  and  a  Yolame  of  "  Hungarian  from  which  reached  an  almost  unprecedented 
Andqaities  and  Rarities^^  on  grammatical  sob-  sum,  his  articles  of  engagement  were  cancelled, 
jeots.  In  1859  the  centennial  birthday  of  Ka-  and  a  new  engagement  at  a  far  higher  salary 
nnczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hungary.  was  offered  to  him ;  and  not  long  fSter  he  re- 
KE AN,  Edmund,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  ceived  from  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
London,  March  17, 1787  (according  to  the  sug-  tre  a  present  of  £500,  beside  numerous  valuable 
gestion  of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  althou^  gifts  from  private  persons.  He  subsequently 
other  accounts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790^,  appeared  as  Richard  ILL,  Hamlet,  Othello.  lago, 
^ed  in  Richmond,  May  15, 1888.  His  father  is  Macbeth,  Su*  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
supposed  to  have  been  Edmund  Kean,  a  person  timer,  Lear,  and  in  various  other  characters, 
at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  the  builder  of  the  with  undiminished  success,  and  for  several  years 
Royalty  theatre ;  and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  by  many  degrees  the  most  eminent  and 
he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was  Miss  Ann  popular  actor  on  the  British  stage.  In  1820  he 
Carey,  by  profession  an  actress,  and  a  descend-  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  United  States, 
ant  of  Henry  Carey  the  poet  At  2  years  of  which  at  first  was  attended  with  great  success ; 
age,  his  mother  having  refused  to  keep  him,  he  but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to  complete  an  en- 
was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Miss  Tidswell,  who  gagement  in  Boston  in  consequence  of  the  thin- 
{mt  him  to  school  in  London.  A  few  years  ness  of  the  houses,  created  an  excitement  which 
ater  his  mother^  who  occasionally  followed  the  led  to  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  city.  Upon 
business  of  an  itinerant  vender  of  perfumery,  returning  to  England,  he  played  his  usual  round 
took  him  with  her  in  her  peregrinations,  and  of  characters ;  but  t^r  the  developments  re- 
was  fortunate  in  bringing  him  under  the  notice  specting  his  criminal  connection  with  the  wife 
of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had,  almost  as  soon  as  of  Alderman  Cox,  in  the  action  of  Cox  v$. 
he  could  walk,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  Kean,  Jan.  1825,  in  which  a  verdict  of  £800 
as  Cupid  in  the  opera  of  "  Cymon,''  and  had  dami^^s  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  was 
subsequently  taken  children's  parts  on  the  stage,  hissed  from  the  stage  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  remarkable  and  never  perhaps  wholly  recovered  the  public 
beauty  and  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness  of  his  favor.  In  1825  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
features.  His  recitations  from  Shakespeare  and  and  was  at  first  received  with  riot  and  confusion 
bis  manners  made  so  fhvorable  an  impression  wherever  he  attempted  to  act.  Having  tender- 
upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  remained  for  two  ed  an  apologv,  he  appeared  in  New  York  and 
years  under  her  protection,  and  received  in-  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  permitted  to  perform 
structions  in  dancing^encing,  and  various  other  in  Boston  or  Baltimore.  During  this  visit  he 
accomplishments.  When  about  12  years  of  age  was  elected  a  chief  of  the  Tnscarora  Indians  by 
he  enrolled  himself  in  Richardson's  strolling  the  name  of  Alantenouidet.  Subsequent  to  his 
troop,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  member,  and  return  to  England  in  1826  his  health  and  spiritSi 
on  one  occasion  at  Windsor  recited  in  the  pres-  undermined  by  habits  of  drinking  in  which  he 
enoe  of  G^rge  IIL  From  the  beginning  of  the  had  indulged  almost  from  boyhood,  and  by  the 
century  to  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  in  mortification  attending  his  trial,  gave  way  rap- 
London  in  1814,  he  was  connected  with  stroll-  idly,  and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  stimulants 
ing  companies  or  provincial  theatres,  assuming  that  he  could  still  act  his  old  parts.  He  was  un- 
every  variety  of  character,  from  the  leading  able  to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
parts  in  tragedy  to  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  almost  as  soon  as  he  acquired  them.  In  Feb. 
and  by  very  slow  degrees  forcing  his  talents  into  1833,  he  was  announced  to  appear  in  ^^Othello" 
notice.  In  1808  he  was  married^  and  during  with  his  son  Charles  Kean,  with  whom,  after 
severid  years  experienced  manv  vicissitudes  of  an  estrangement  of  several  years,  the  result 
fortune,  being  frequently  reauced  with  his  of  the  father's  misconduct,  he  had  recently 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  become  reconciled.  On  the  night  of  the  per- 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  1818  Dr.  Drury,  formance  he  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting 
the  master  of  Harrow  school,  saw  him  act  at  through  two  acts  of  the  play,  but  in  the  3d  act 
Teignmouth,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  while  uttering  the  words,  **  Villain,  be  sure,'^ 
dramatio  abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  in*  &c.,  he  fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  his  son, 
troduction  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thea-  who  acted  lago,  and  was  borne  from  the  stage. 
tre,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  for  8  years  at  a  This  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  public 
salary  of  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week  for  each  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  became  recon- 
successive  year.  He  made  his  d^but  on  the  oiled  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  separated  from 
London  stage,  Jan.  26, 1814,  as  Shylock,  before  him  for  7  years.  Kean  was  short  of  stature, 
a  meagre  audience,  not  particularly  predisposed  but  well  formed  and  graceful,  and  his  eyes  were 
in  his  fkvor ;  but  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  singularly  black  and  brilliant.  His  countenance 
his  own  powers  and  the  vigor  of  his  personation,  was  capable  of  wonderful  variety  and  intensity 
that  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  he  was  greeted  by  of  expression,  and  his  action,  which,  as  well  is 
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his  oono«>tion8  of  oharaoter,  was  the  result  of  stsge  a  ladj-Iike  beariog,  and  mooh  refinemoit 

de^  study,  lifted  bim  far  above  tbe  ordinary  of  manner.    In  Dec.  1886,  sbe  made  ber  d^bnt 

heroes  of  tbe  stase.    He  has  been  called  the  npon  tbe  American  stage  at  New  York,  and 

first  tragedian  of  bis  age,  and  probably  in  tbe  subsequently  acted  with  success  in  tbe  chief 

delineation  of  passionate,  impulsive  cbaracters  cities  ofthe  United  States  and  Canada.    In  1842 

he  has  not  been  equalled  in  modem  times.   Mr.  sbe  was  married  to  Mn  Charles  Kean,  with 

Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  in  bis  biograpby  of  whom  sbe  has  continued  to  appear  down  to  tbe 

Eean  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1885),  sums  up  bis  present  time,  sustaining  tbe  position  of  one  of 

dramatic  qualities  as  follows :  '*  As  a  tragedian  tbe  leading  actresses  in  England.    Among  her 

he  was  decidedly  of  tbe  very  first  order.    He  most  popular  cbaracters  are  Beatrice  in  '^  Much 

possessed  vigor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  tbe  power  Ado  about  Nothing,''  Rosalind  in  '*  As  Ton  Like 

of  communicating  terror  in  tbe  highest  degree ;  It,"  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice.''  Viola 

and  his  intensity  in  expressing  all  tbe  passions  in  '*  Twelfth  Night,"  Julia  in  tbe  "  Hunchback,'* 

has  never  been  approached  within  our  recollec-  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  "  Stranger,"  &o.    Few  act- 

tion."    The  parts  mentioned  above  are  those  resses  have  so  long  retained  the  reputation  ac- 

in  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  d-  quired  in  early  youth,  or  been  more  respected 

though  he  appeared  with  success  in  many  others,  in  private  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  of  genius,  and  in  EEANE,  John,  first  Lord  Eeane,  a  British 
spite  of  his  excesses  and  eccentricities  possessed  general,  bom  at  Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  Ire- 
redeeming  points  of  character. — Chablbs  John,  land,  in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampsbure, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Waterford,  Ire-  England,  Aug.  24^  1844.  He  entered  tbe  British 
land,  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  army  as  ensign  in  bis  18th  year,  and  during  tiie 
wbencehewaswithdrawnattheageofl6mcon-  campaign  in  Egypt  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
sequence  of  tbe  refusal  of  his  father  to  maiotain  Lora  Cavan.  He  served  in  Spain,  where  he 
him  longer  at  school;  tbe  son  having  incurred  his  gained  the  rank  of  m£gor-generaI.  In  the  an- 
displeasure  by  declining  tbe  offer  of  a  cadetship  tumn  of  1814  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
in  India  in  order  to  look  after  tbe  wants  of  his  land  forces  destined  to  attack  New  Orleans,  but 
mother.  In  this  emergency  Charles  Eean  de-  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenbam,  un- 
termined  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  der  whom  however  be  continued  to  serve,  and 
on  Oct.  1, 1827,  made  his  d^but  at  Drurv  Lane  was  twice  severely  wounded.  From  1828  to 
theatre  in  tbe  character  of  Toung  Norval.  His  1880  be  was  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  West 
success  was  not  striking,  and  for  several  years  Indian  army,  and  during  a  part  of  that  period 
he  made  no  impression  upon  tbe  public,  but  administered  also  the  civil  government  of  Ja- 
rather  provoked  unfavorable  comparisons  be-  maica.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  India,  and  in 
tweeh  himself  and  his  father.  In  1830  he  visited  1839  captured  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  in  Ca- 
the  United  States,  and  after  his  return  to  Eog-  bool,  till  then  deemed  impregnable.  For  this 
land  in  1888  began  by  degrees  to  assume  tbe  exploit  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
position  of  a  leading  actor  on  the  London  boards.  Eeane,  in  Dec.  1839,  and  received  from  the 
In  1839  he  revisited  America,  returning  to  Eng-  East  India  company  a  pension  of  £2,000. 
land  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1842  he  was  KEAKNY,  Stephen  Watts,  an  American 
married  to  the  accomplished  actress  Miss  Ellen  seneral,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  80, 1794, 
Tree.  In  1845  be  madea  8d  visit  to  the  United  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  81,  1848.  He  en- 
States,  performing  with  his  wife  in  the  chief  tered  tbe  army  in  1812  as  lieutenant  in  the  18th 
cities  for  upward  of  two  years.  For  several  infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
years  after  his  return  he  played  engagements  at  at  Queenstown  heights  in  the  same  year.  He 
tbe  principal  theatres  in  London  and  tbe  prov-  served  throughout  the  war,  and  upon  the  deda- 
inces,  and  in  1851  he  became  the  sole  lessee  of  ration  of  peace  was  retained  in  tbe  army  as  cap- 
the  Princesses  theatre,  where  for  a  number  of  tain  in  the  2d  infantry.  In  1888  he  became 
seasons  he  produced  splendid  revivals  of  **Mac-  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons,  in  1886  colonel, 
beth,"  "King  John,"  "Richard  IH.,"  "Rich-  and  in  June,  1846,  a  brigadier-general.  At  the 
ard  II.,"  the  "Tempest,"  and  other Shakespear-  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  com- 
ean  plays.  As  an  actor  he  holds  a  respectable  manded  tbe  "  army  of  tbe  West,"  which  march- 
position,  but  has  inherited  only  a  moderate  ed  from  Rentes  foii;  on  the  Arkansas  westward, 
share  of  his  father's  genius.  In  bis  capacity  of  and  conquered  New  Mexico.  Having  estab- 
stage  manager  he  has  exhibited  good  taste  and  lished  a  provisional  civil  government  in  Santa 
abundant  resources,  and  was  for  several  years  F^  he  proceeded  to  California,  and  participated 
the  director  of  the  theatrical  performances  at  with  his  command  in  the  battle  of  San  Pascual, 
Windsor  castle.  In  1859  appeared  tbe  "  Life  Dec.  6,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  He  sub- 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (2  vols.  8vo.,  sequently  commanded  the  sailors  and  marines 
London). — Ellen  (Thee),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  in  the  battles  of 
and  an  actress  of  note,  bom  in  London  in  1805.  San  Gabriel  and  tbe  plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and 
She  first  appeared  upon  tbe  stage  at  Covent  9,  1847.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he 
Cordon  theatre,  London^  in  1828,  and  within  a  was  appointed  brevet  moior-general,  his  com- 
few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  members  mission  being  dated  from  tne  battle  of  San  Pas- 
pf  ber  profession,  excelling  both  in  comedy  and  cual.  He  was  jrovemor  of  Califomia  from 
tragedy,  and  nudntuning  on  as  well  as  off  the  March  to  June,  1847,  but  subsequently  joined 
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file  army  in  Mexico,  where  he  continned  until  and  literaiy  coterie  obnoxions  to  the  ".Quarterly 

the  close  of  the  war.    He  died  of  a  disease  con-  Eeview"  and  ^'  Blackwood^s  Magazine,''  and  tiie 

tracted  in  Mexico.  appearance  of  a  yolume  of  poems  by  a  new  wri* 

EEATS,  Jomr,  an  English  poet,  born  in  Lon-  ter  of  the  "  cockney  school''  was  the  signal  for 

don,  Oct  29,  1795,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  27, 1821.  an  attack  upon  him  by  these  periodicals,  the 

His  father  married  the  daughter  of  the  proprie-  bitterness  of  which  savored  more  of  personal 

tor  of  a  livery  stable,  bv  whom  he  received  suf-  animosity  than  of  critical  discernment.    Tbe  in- 

ficient  means  to  afford  his  chUdreu  the  rudi-  suiting  allusions  to  his  profession,  his  private 

ments  of  a  good  education.    John  at  an  early  afSnirs,  and  his  £unily,  however,  arousea  in  the 

age  was  sent  with  his  brothers  George  and  poet  no  other  feeling  than  contempt  or  indigna* 

lliomas  to  Mr.  Olarke's  school  in  Enfield,  where  tion ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters,  far 

he  remained  until  his  15th  year.    The  8  boys  from  being  crushed  m  spirit  by  the  virulencb 

are  said  to  have  manifestea  an  unusually  bel-  of  his  reviewers,  as  was  generally  believed,  he 

ligerent  disposition,  but  John,  according  to  the  would  have  been  much  more  inclined,  in  ac- 

testimony  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  "  com-  oordance  with  his  boyish  propensities,  to  inflict 

bined  a  terrier-like  resoluteness  with  the  most  personal  chastisement  upon  them  if  he  had  met 

noble  placability."    He  could  also  conceive  pas-  them.  Byron  in  the  11th  canto  of  '*  Don  Juan." 

donate  attachments,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  and  Shelley  in  his  ^^Adonais,"  have  apparently 

mother  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  a  nook  confirmed  &e  notion  that  his  sensitive  nature  on 

nnder  the  master's  desk,  utterly  inconsolable,  this  occasion  received  a  shock  from  which  it 

He  seems  to  have  been  careless  of  the  ordi-  never  recovered ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  effect 

nary  school  distinctions,  but  read  with  avidity,  of  the  criticism  has  been  greatiy  exaggerated. 

though  in  a  desultory  manner,  whatever  authors  His  het^th  was  fEuling  rapidly^  but  from  other 

attracted  his  fancy.    He  never  advanced  in  his  causes  than  his  enemies  or  his  admirers  sup- 

dassical  studies  beyond  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  posed.    His  younger  brother's  death  in  the  au- 

of  Greek  mythology  was  derived  from  Lem-  tnmn  of  1818  affected  him  deeply,  and  about  the 

pridre's  dictionary  and  Tooke's  "  Pantheon" —  same  time  he  experienced  a  passion  for  a  lady  of 

a  angular  fact,  considering  the  thoroughly  Hel-  remarkable  beauty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a 

lenic  spirit  which  imbues  some  of  his  works.  In  frame  worn  by  disease  was  fataL  His  little  patri- 

1810  he  was  removed  from  school,  and  appren-  mony  became  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  think 

ticed  for  5  years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton,  but  of  making  literature  his  profession.    While  pre- 

still  continued  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of  paring  a  8d  volume  for  the  press  he  was  attacked 

his   preceptor,  between  whose  son,   Oharles  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood,  which  his  snrgi- 

Cowden  Cftarke,  and  himself  a  warm  friendship  cal  training  at  once  informed  him  was  arterial, 

always  subsisted.  The  young  men  read  Spenser  After  a  long  illness  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 

together,  and  Keats,  who,  Mr.  Olarke  writes,  think  of  resuming  his  literary  avocations,  but 

**  rampea  through  the  scenes  of  the  romance  found  his  mind  too  unstrung  by  sickness  and 

like  a  young  horse  turned  into  a  spring  mea-  the  passion  which  had  such  an  mfiuence  over 

dow,"  te\t  the  first  impulse  to  ori^nal  composi-  him.    In  this  emergency  he  had  nearly  deter- 

tion.    His  earliest  known  verses  are  the  lines  mined  to  accept  the  berth  of  surgeon  in  an  In- 

**In  Imitation  of  Spenser,"  and  the  infiuenceof  diaman,  when  a  return  of  the  previous  fdarm- 

his  fsivorite  is  discernible  in  many  of  his  subse-  ing  symptoms  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 

quent  poems.    About  the  same  time  he  became  but  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  would  offer  a 

acquainted   with  Homer  through  Chapman's  chance  of  saving  his  life.    Before  his  departure 

translation,  which  he  read  with  equal  enthu-  he  pubHshed  the  volume  containing  his  odes 

siasm,  commemorating  his  emotions  in  the  no-  on  uie  *^  Nightingale"  and  the  ^*  Grecian  Urn," 

ble  sonnet,  "  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  the  poems  of  ^*  Lamia,'^  *^  The  Eve  of  St.  Ag- 

Homer."    Upon  the  completion  of  his  appren-  nes,''  "Isabella,"  &c.,  and  the  magnificent  frag- 

ticeship  he  removed  to  London  to  "  walk  the  ment  of  "  Hyperion,"  of  which  JByron  said  it 

hospitals,"  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh  "  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans  and  as 

Hunt,  Haydon,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  other  well  sublime  as -^schylus."    Jeflftey  in  the  "Edin- 

knovm  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praise  bugh  Review"  spoke  discriminately  and  kindly 

he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  comprising  of  the  poet,  regretting  that  his  works  had  not 

sonnets,  poetical  epistles,  and  other  small  pieces,  sooner  oeen  brought  to  his  notice.    In  Sept. 

which  excited  little  attention.    He  soon  per-  1820,  Keats  left  England  with  "Mr.  Severn,  a 

ceived  that  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  was  un-  young  artist  and  a  devoted  friend,  who  never 

fitted  for  him,  both  on  account  of  his  extreme  left  his  bedside.    He  lingered  a  few  months  at 

nervousness  in  the  performance  of  operations,  Naples  and  Rome,  and  med  at  the  latter  place 

and  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  in  the  spring  after  much  phydcal  suffering.    A  few  days  be- 

of  1817  he  was  induced  by  symptoms  of  con-  fore  his  death  he  said  that  he  '^felt  the  daisies 

sumption,  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  family,  growing  over  him."    He  was  buried  in  the 

to  make  a  visit  to  the  country.    During  this  rrotestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot 

absence  from  professional  duties  he  commenced  where  SheUey's  ashes  were  afterward  interred ; 

his  ^  Endymion,"  which,  with  some  miscel-  and  upon  his  tomb  was  inscribed  the  epitaph, 

laneous  pieces,  was  published  in  the  following  dictated  by  himself:   "Here  lies  one  whose 

year.    Keats  had  allied  himself  with  a  politick  name  was  writ  in  water."    His  poems  have 
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been  often  republished,  tnd  at  present  epjoy  a  lean  Methodist  olei^emnan,  b<»iL  in  Baltimore^ 
popularity  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con-  Md.,  Feb.  Y,  1819.  He  entered  the  Wesleyaa 
temporaries.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mozon  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  when  that  in- 
(1  vol.  12mo.X  containing  a  biography  of  the  poet  stitntion  was  opened  nnder  Dr.  Fiek,  and  was 
by  B.  MoDckton  Milnes.  His  mooest  hope  that  graduated  there  in  1834.  He  was  a  wholesale 
*' after  his  death  he  would  be  among  the  poets  of  druggist  in  Baltimore  till  1840,  when  he  be- 
England,"  has  been  realized  to  a  far  greater  ex-  came  a  preacher.  In  1854  he  received  the  de- 
tent than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  and  his  gree  of  I).D.  from  Lagrange  college,  Ala.  He 
influence  can  be  traced  in  the  poetic  develop-  is  the  author  of  **  Post  Oak  Circuit,''  a  book 
ment  of  maoy  later  writers.  of  wit  and  wisdom  on  church  finances  that  has 

KEBLE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  poetL  had  an  extensive  circulation.    He  now  residea 

born  about  1790.    He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  in  New  Orleans. 

college,  Oxford,  in  1810.    For  some  years  he       KEIGHTLEY,  Thomas,  an  Irish  author,  bom 

filled  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  at  that  in-  about  1800.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  uni-  . 

stitution,  but  since  his  appointment  to  the  Tioar-  yersity.    Having  while  youns  lost  his  fortune, 

age  of  Harsley,  in  Hampshire,  his  life  has  been  and  being  excluded  by  ill  health  from  the  learn- 

chiefly  passed  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  ed  professions,  he  went  to  London  to  devote 

in  literary  pursuits.    He  was  one  of  the  con-  himself  to  literature.    In  tliis,  as  he  declares  in 

tributors  to  the  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  preface  to  a  revised  edition  of  his  "Fairy 

which  appeared  between  1884  and  1886.    He  Mythology,"  he  was  in  every  respect  very  suo- 

was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  "  Li-  oessful.    The  "  Fairy  Mythology,"  by  which  he 

brary  of  the  Fathers"  (39  vols.).    His  principal  is  most  popularly  known,  ^as  his  first  work, 

poetical   works   are :    "  The  Christian  Year :  It  was  followed  by  the  "  Mythology  of  Ancient 

Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi-  Greece  and  Italy"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888),  "Tales 

days  throughout  the  Year"  (2  vols,,  Oxford,  and  Popular  Hctions,"  and  "  Outlines  of  His- 

1827);   "Lyra  Innocentium,  or  Thoughts  in  tory,"  the  last  being  compiled  for  Lardner's 

Verse   on    Christian    Children ; "    and    "  The  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaadia."    By  the  advice  oi  Dr. 

Psalms  of  David  translated  into  English  Verse."  Arnold  of  Rugby  he  next  undertook  a  series 

KECSEEM£T,  or  Kbtseem^t,  a  Hungarian  of  compendiums,  embracing  a  "  History  of  Eng- 
town  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin,  63  land,"  "  History  of  India,"  "  History  of  Rome," 
m.  from  the  former  city;  pop.  86,000.  It  con-  and  History  of  Greece."  Most  of  these  works 
tains  churches  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Prot-  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  several  have 
estants,  and  Greeks,  a  synagogue,  and  various  been  republished  in  the  United  States  and  trans- 
educational  institutions.  It  has  soap  manu£ac-  lated  into  foreign  languages.  A  revised  edition 
tories  and  tanneries,  a  lively  trade  in  horses  and  of  the  "  Fairy  Mythology"  was  published  by  H. 
cattle,  and  5  annual  fairs.  It  was  tlie  largest  G.Bohn  (London,  1850).  Mr.Zeiffhtleyhasalso 
market  town  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire  written  "  Scenes  and  Events  of  me  Crusades." 
until  1857,  when  it  was  invested  with  the        KEILHAU,  Balthazab  Mathias,  a  Nor- 

Srivileges  of  a  city. — ^The  Kecskemet  heath  is  a  wegian  geologist,  born  near  jOhristiania,  Nov. 
esolate  and  sandy  region,  stretching  for  about  2,  1797,  died  there,  Jan.  1, 1858.  He  ofiSciated 
200  m.  through  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Little  for  many  years  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
Cumania  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  university  of  that  city,  and,  by  his  explorations, 
One  may  ride  half  a  day  upon  it  without  meet-  teachings,  and  writings,  contributed  much  to  dif- 
inga  habitation  or  a  tree.  fuse  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation  of 
^EENE,  the  shire  town  of  Cheshire  co.,  K.  Korway.  He  founded  the  mineralogical  museum 
H.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Ashuelot  river,  in  the  university  of  Christiania,  and  was  actively 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  Connecticut  engaged  in  various  public  duties  until  1856, 
river  railroads,  98  m.  K.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  retii-e. 
in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  The  village  is  pleas-  EEILL^  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and 
antly  situated,  is  well  built,  and  laid  out  with  natural  philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec  1, 
great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  radiating  1671,  died  iYi  Oxford,  Sept.  1,  1721.  He  was 
from  a  central  square,  on  which  stands  a  hand-  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  where  he  de- 
some  new  court  nouse.  The  town  hall,  a  high  livered  private  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  phi- 
school,  and  8  banks  are  the  other  principal  losophy.  In  1700  he  became  assistant  Sedleian 
buildings.  There  are  several  excellent  district  professor  of  physics  at  Oxford,  and  in  1708  was 
schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  6  chosenfellowof  the  royal  society  of  London.  In 
churches  (Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Ro-  1709  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Palatines, 
man  Catholic,  and  Unitarian).  An  active  trade  German  emigrants  whom  tlie  government  was 
is  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  several  manu-  sending  to  New  England,  and  whom  he  accom- 
facturing  establishments,  including  a  woollen  panied  thither.  On  his  return  in  1710,  he  suc- 
mill,  a  manufactory  of  various  kinds  of  ma-  ceeded  Mr.  Caswell  as  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
chinery,  and  a  steam  factory  of  doors,  sashes,  tronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 
and  blinds,  chiefly  for  the  Australian  and  Cidi-  by  Queen  Anne  decipherer  of  state  papers.  He 
fornian  markets.  The  first  permanent  settle-  was  a  fierce  assailant  of  Dr.  Burnet,  Leibnitz, 
ment  in  the  town  was  made  in  1758.  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Newtonian  the- 
KEENER,  John  Chbistian,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  cries.     He  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
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works,  the  most  inmortant  of  which  are :  Inkrh  of  Ehorassan,  extending  E.  and  W.  ahont  00 
ducUo  ad  Veram  Pkysicam  (1701),  and  Intr<h  m^  and  N.  and  8.  about  15  m. ;  pop.  8,000.  It 
dueUoad  Veram  Aatronomiam  (171S),  The  best  is  snrroanded  by  steep  mountains,  whose  pro- 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Milan  (1742).  cipitous  sides  are  scarped  externally,  and  have 

KEITH  (GiEOBOB  Kbith-Elphinstonb),  Vis-  a  mural  appearance,  while  intemsfiy  care  has 

oouHT,  a  British  admiral,  born  at  Elphinstone,  been  taken  to  add  to  their  natural  inaccessibil- 

Eaet  Lothian,  Scotland,  Jan.  12, 1746,  died  at  his  ity,  and  to  make  descent  into  or  escape  from 

■eat  in  TuUiallan,  Perthshire,  March  10,  1828.  the  vallev  equally  impracticable.    At  a  little 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  10th  Baron  distance  from  the  principal  range  of  hills  is  a 

Elphinstone,  and  entered  the  navy  in  his  15th  lesser  range,  and  intervening  between  the  two 

year.    In  1775  he  received  the  commission  of  a  deep  ravine  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 

post-captain,  and  soon  after,  in  command  of  the  ditch.    There  are  two  entrances  to  the  valley, 

nigate  rerseus,  was  employed  on  the  American  one  at  the  £.  and  one  at  the  W.  extremity, 

Btc^oD,  participating  in  the  British  attack  on  which  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  have  been 

Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  so  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.    They  are  de- 

in  the  Delaware,  Nov.  15, 1777.    In  1798  he  nominated  the  ^*  gates  of  Kelat,''  and  over  each 

served  under  Lord  Hood  at  the  reduction  of  gate  is  a  tower,  where  sentinels  are  continually 

Toulon,  and  in  1795,  as  rear  admiral  of  the  posted.    The  valley  is  highly  cultivated.    The 

white,  took  possession  of  Cape  Town,  and  sub-  khan  of  Kelat  is  an  independent  chieftain,  and 

sequently  conquered  Oeylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  has  at  his  command  a  standing  force  of  1,000 

and  the  Moluccas.    He  completed  his  services  horse  and  2,000  foot. 

in  the  East  by  capturing,  in  Aug.  1796,  off  KET JiERMANN,  FRANgois  Chbistophb,  duke 
Saldanha  bay,  a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had  of  Yalmy,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Strasbourg, 
been  despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cape  May  80,  1785,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  12,  1820. 
Colony.  Upon  his  return  to-England  in  1797  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1752,  he  served  during 
he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Keith  of  the  7  years'  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
Stonehaven  Marischal.  In  1799  he  took  com-  tain.  In  1771  he  was  among  the  French  offi- 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  cers  sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates  of 
March,  1800,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  occupied  Bar,  and  fought  bravelv  at  the  battle  of  Cracow, 
by  a  French  army  under  Mass^na,  until  its  sur-  In  1785  he  had  reached  the  rauk  of  brigadier- 
render  to  the  Austrians.  He  subsequently  co-  general  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
operated  with  Abercrombie .  in  the  military  he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was 
operations  in  Egypt.  He  continued  in  active  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ai- 
service  until  after  the  batUe  of  Waterloo,  and  sace.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Austrians 
for  several  years  held  command  of  the  channel  from  that  province  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1792, 
fleet  as  admiral  of  the  white.  It  was  owing  to  having  joined  Dumouriez,  he  won,  in  conjuno- 
his  disposition  of  his  cruisers  along  the  coast  tion  with  him,  the  battle  of  Yalmy,  by  which 
of  France  that  Napoleon  was  induced  to  sur«  the  Prussians  were  expelled  from  the  French 
render  himself  a  prisoner.  In  1814  he  was  ere-  territory.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of 
ated  Viscount  Keith  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Alps,  and  defeated  the  Piedmontese,  thus 
having  since  1801  been  a  baron  of  like  name,  bringing  about  the  surrender  of  Lyons.  Not- 
Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  he  was  withstanding  his  services,  he  had  become  unao- 
on  several  occasions  a  member  of  the  house  of  oeptable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  cod vention, 
commons.  His  2d  wife,  born  in  1762,  died  and  was  cousequently  dismissed  from  his  corn- 
March  81, 1857,  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  mand,  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  18  months, 
co-heir  of  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  John-  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  being  reiustated  in 
son,  from  whom  she  received  her  education,  command  of  the  array  on  the  Alps,  which 
He  left  no  sona^  but  his  baronial  honors  have  amounted  to  but  47,000  men,  he  successfully 
descended  to  his  elder  daughter  by  his  first  opposed  the  repeated  attacks  of  150,000  Pied- 
wife,  the  present  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Count  montese  and  Austrian  troops.  Although  he 
Flahant.    (See  Flahaut  db  la  Billabdbbib.)  took  no  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brn- 

EELAT.    I.  The  ci^ital  city  of  Beloochis-  maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  senator;  and 

tan,  and  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  situat-  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was  made 

ed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  called  Shah  Mirdan.  a  marshal,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Yalmy, 

about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29**  8  and  held  important  commands  from.  1804  to 

N.,  long.  65^  45'  E. ;   pop.  about  12,000.    It  1818.    Cn  the  restoration  he  evinced  his  readi- 

is  surrounded  by  an  earth  wall  18  feet  high,  ness  to  serve  the  Bourbons,  and  took  a  seat  in 

flanked  with  bastions.     In  the  vicinity  is  a  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  favored  liberal 

district  that  produces  large  quantities  of  fruit,  measures. — Fbanqois  £tibnkb,  son  of  the  pre- 

A  number  of  Afghan  merchants  reside  at  Ke-  ceding,  bom  in  Metz  in  1770,  died  June  2, 1885. 

lat,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  He  early  received  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  re- 

Binde,   Bombay,   and  Candahar.     The  chief  giment.    In  1791  he  was  attached  to  the  em- 

mann&ctnres  are  muskets,  swords,  and  spears,  bassy  of  Chevalier  de  Temant  to  the  United 

Kelat  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1889,  and  States,  wliere  he  spent  two  years.    He  returned 

again  in  1840,  and  was  retained  by  them  until  to  France  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  his  father, 

1841.    n.  A  valley  of  Persia,  in  the  province  and  lost  his  position  after  the  siege  of  Lyons; 
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bnt  his  well  known  patriotism  sared  him  from  gations  could  not  be  met  By  Mr.  Kell j's  ezer- 
imprisomnent,  and  he  reentered  the  armj  as  a  tions,  with  little  aid  from  others,  and  on  his 
private.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  he  resumed  his  personal  responsibility,  a  large  smn  of  money 
former  rank,  served  as  adiatant-general  nnder  was  obtained  which  was  applied  in  discharge 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  an;erwaM  nnder  Mas-  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  was  ever  after- 
s^na,  distinguished  himself  at  Bassano,  Aroole,  ward  esteemed  as  the  saviour  of  the  honor  of 
and  La  Favorite,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  present  the  state.  He  was  chosen  by  several  railroad 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  to  the  di-  companies  to  direct  and  superintend  the  con- 
rectorial  government,  and  was  appointed  briga-  struction  of  their  roads,  and  was  repeatedly  a 
dier^generaL  In  1800  he  accompanied  the  first  member  of  tiie  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
consod  to  Ital^r  &t  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cav-  which  he  originated  manv  important  measures, 
airy,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  KELP,  the  commercial  name  for  the  crude 
where  by  a  well  timed  charge  he  decided  Sie  soda  ash,  obtained  from  the  incineration  of  cer- 
victory ;  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  tain  sea  plants.  (See  ALOis,  Babilla,  Fucvs, 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1806  he  fought  Iodinie,  and  Soda.)  It  is  also  the  common  name 
brillianUy  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  severely  of  a  seaplant  of  the  genus  Balieomia. 
wounded.  He  served  in  Spain  from  180T  to  EEMBTiE,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished 
1812,  in  Germany  in  1818,  and  in  France  in  in  the  annals  of  the  Briti^  stage.  I.  Koosb, 
1814,  and  finally  distinffuished  himself  in  the  the  founder  of  the  family,  bom  in  Hereford, 
engagements  that  preceded  the  batt)e  of  Water-  March  1, 1721,  died  in  1802,  was  during  a  great 
loo.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  with-  portion  of  his  life  an  actor  and  the  manager  of 
drew  from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father  provincial  companies.  He  had  12  children,  of 
as  a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  liberal  opin-  whom  the  eldest  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Sid- 
ions.  He  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  dons.  (See  Siddonb,  Sarah.)  H.  JomrPniLipy 
some  incorrect  statements  of  the  duke  of  Rovigo  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Prescot,  Lan- 
about  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  left  MSmoireSj  cashire,  Feb.  1, 1757,  died  in  Lausanne,  Switz- 
upon  which  his  son  has  constracted  a  history  erland,  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  a 
of  the  campaign  of  1800.  Roman  Oatholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire  and 

EELLGkEN,  Johan  Henrie,  a  Swedish  poet,  at  the  English  college  at  Douay  in  France,  and 

born  in  Floby,  West  Gothland,  Dec.  1,  1751,  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  for 

died  April  20, 1795.    He  studied  at  the  univer-  which  he  showed  a  remarkaole  inclination,  in 

sity  of  Abo,  and  in  1774  went  to  Stockholm,  the  tragedy  of  "Theodosius,"  Jan.  8, 1776.    In 

where  he  established  a  Journal,  the  StoehhohM  1788  he  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  of  which 

Fosten^  in  which  he  combated  the  French  taste  theatre  he  became  manager  in  1790.    From  this 

then  prevailing  in  Sweden,  and  introduced  to  time  until  his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head 

his  countrymen  the  literature  of  England  and  of  his  profession.    In  1808  he  became  a  part 

Germany.     In  1786  Gustavus  HL  appointed  owner  of  Coven t  Garden  theatre,  which  he  man- 

him  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Swedish  aged  prosperously  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 

academy,  and  also  made  him  his  private  secre-  1808.    The  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  the 

tary  and  librarian.     His  poems,  embracing  4  succeedingyearunderhismanagement  was  the 

operas  which  have  all  the  merit  of  regular  his-  signal  for  a  series  of  disgraceful  tumults,  known 

torical  dramas,  were  published  in  Sto<^holm  in  as  the  O.  P.  (*^  old  price'^  riots,  excited  by 

1796,  under  the  title  of  Somlade  8hr\ft€8^  or  the  increased  prices  required  for  admission.  For 

^  Ck>llected  Writings.*'  upward  of  60  nights  Kemble  and  the  members 

KELLY,  AiVBED.  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every  spe- 

Ohio,  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 1787,  cies  of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  finally 

died  in  Oolumbus^  O.,  Dec.  2,  1859.    He  re-  effected,  and  tiie  theatre  was  liberally  and  suc- 

ceived  his  education  in  New  York,  and  was  cessftilly  managed  until  Kemble's  retirement 

Prepared  for  the  bar  under  liie  tuition  of  Judge  from  the  stage,  June  28,  1817,  an  occasion  com- 

onas  Piatt.    In  1810  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  memorated  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  one  of  his 

O.,  then  a  small  hamlet,  and  practised  his  pro-  most  finished  odes.    The  latter  part  of  his  life 

fession  there  for  several  years.    He  was  one  of  was  passed  in  Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired 

the  first  advocates  of  the  internal  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    In  the  persona^ 

of  the  state  by  canals ;  and  when  that  policy  tlon  of  the  dramatic  heroes  Cato,  Coriolanus, 

was  adopted,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com-  King  John,  Wolsey,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  he  had 

missioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  was  in-  no  rival  among  contemporaneous  actors ;  and 

trasted  with  the  superintendence  of  one  of  its  in  characters  of  a  refiective  cast  generally  he  is 

most  important  lines,  that  connecting  Lake  Erie  probably  still  unequalled  on  the  English  stage, 

with  the  Ohio  river.    In  1840  he  was  appointed  As  a  manager  he  is  distinguished  for  many 

one  of  the  canal  fund  commissioners,  having  splendid  revivals  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.    In 

charge  of  the  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  the  private  life  he  was   highly  esteemed.     HI. 

various  enterprises  in  which  the  state  was  then  Georos  Stephen,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

engaged,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  bom  in  Kington,  Herefordshire,  May  8,  1758, 

debt.    Between  the  years  1886  and  1848  the  died  near  Durham,  June  5,  1822.    He  was  in- 

finances  of  the  state  had  become  greatly  do-  tended  for  the  medical  profession,  but,  follow- 

ranged,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  itsobli-  ing  his  inclination,  went  upon  the  stage^  and 
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made  hk  Mmi  in  London  in  Bept*  1788.  For  mother  that  of  the  nnrse,  with  complete  snccess, 
mwaj  years  snbseqaently  he  was  the  manager  of  notwithstanding  that  6  weeks  previous  she  had 
a  provincial  ccHnpany.  He  was  a  good  actor,  hut  no  thought  of  embarking  in  a  dramatic  career, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became  so  corpulent  For  the  8  succeeding  years  she  performed  lead« 
as  to  be  almost  incapacitated  for  any  other  part  ing  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy  with  great 
than  Fal8ta£^  which  he  frequently  acted.  IV.  applause,  distinguishing  herself  particulany  in 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Whitlock),  6th  child  of  Roger  Juliet,  Portia,  JBianca  in  Milman's  "  Fazio,'' 
Kemble,  bom  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  April  Juliet  in  the  ^'  Hunchback"  (the  latter  being 
2, 1761,  died  Feb.  27, 1886.  She  first  i^peared  originally  personated  by  her),  Belvidera,  Isa- 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  Feb.  1788,  as  Portia,  bella,  Lady  Teazle,  and  Louise  de  Savoy,  in  her 
Li  17S5  she  was  married  to  Oharles  Edward  own  play  of  "Francis  the  First,"  written  when 
Whitlock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and  she  was  17  years  old,  and  received  with  great 
7  yearsT  later  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  approbation.  In  1882  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
United  States,  where  they  performed  for  many  ther  to  the  United  States,  and  met  with  an  en- 
years  in  the  principal  cities.  Mrs.  Whitlock  thusiastic  reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In  1884 
became  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  in  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of  Phila* 
America,  and  in  rniladelphia  frequently  per-  delphia,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  definitively 
formed  before  President  Washington  and  other  firom  the  stage.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
distinfpiished  persons.  She  returned  to  Eng-  temperament  having  rendered  the  union  anun<^ 
land  m  1807  with  a  competency,  and  tiience-  happy  one,  a  separation  took  place  at  the  end 
forth  retired  firom  the  stage.  In  personal  ap-  of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  subsequently 
pearance  and  voice  she  is  said  to  have  strongly  fixed  her  residence  in  Lenos,  Bericshure  co., 
resembled  her  sister  Mrs.  Siddons.  V.  Ohablbs,  Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  published  her 
the  11th  child  of  Roger  Kemble,  bom  in  Brecon,  first  work  in  prose,  "A  Journal  of  a  Residence 
South  Wales,  Nov.  27, 1775,  aied  in  London,  inAmerica"(2vol8.8vo.,  London,  1885;  2  vols. 
Nov.  12, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  English  12mo.,  Philadelphia),  chiefly  devoted  to  a  de- 
coll^^  in  Douay,  and  upon  returning  to  Eng-  scription  of  her  tour  tliroush  the  United  States. 
land  in  1792  received  a  situation  in  the  general  It  was  followed  in  1887  by  a  drama  entitled 
post  office.  He  soon  abandoned  this  for  the  ^^  The  Star  of  Seville,"  which  was  acted  with 
stage,  and,  after  several  trials  in  the  provinces,  success ;  and  in  1844  she  published  a  collection 
msSe  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  of  her  poems,  a  portion  of  which  only  had  pre- 
April,  1794,  playing  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to  viously  appeared.  In  1846  she  visited  Europe, 
John  Kemble's  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  extending  her  travels  as  far  as  Italy,  where  her 
Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  only  sec-  sister,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  resided,  and  in  1847  pub* 
oudary  narts,  and  by  comparatively  slow  de-  lished  an  account  of  her  tour  under  the  title  of 
grees  inoicated  that  he  possessed  the  dramatic  ^'  A  Year  of  Oonsolation."  Shortly  afterward 
genius  of  the  family.  In  1800  he  first  appeared  Hsteps  were  taken  to  procure  a  divorce  from  her 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  adaptation  of  husband,  which  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
Merder's  Deserteur,  entitled  the  **  Point  of  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  since  which  time  she 
H<»ior,"  and  subsequently  he  furnished  many  has  resumed  the  name  of  Zemble.  In  the  win* 
nmilar  pieces  from  the  German  and  French  for  ter  of  1848-^9  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  se- 
the  London  theatres.  He  bedpan  meanwhile  to  ries  of  Shakespearian  readings  which  drew 
aoauire  considerable  repute  m  his  profession,  crowded  audiences ;  and  during  the  next  two 
ana  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  genteel  come-  years  she  repeated  the  course  in  some  of  the 
dians  of  his  time,  excelling  in  such  parts  as  principal  American  cities.  In  1851  she  return- 
Benedick,  Petrachio,  Archer,  Ranger,  Charles  ed  to  England,  reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on 
Sur&oe,  &c. ;  and  also  in  that  numerous  class  the  stage,  and  after  dving  readings  in  London 
of  serious  characters  represented  by  Faulcon-  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  made 
bridge,  Edgar,  Cassio,  Mark  Antony,  &c.,  for  all  another  long  continental  tour.  In  1856  she 
of  which  lus  handsome  person  eminently  quali-  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  continued 
fied  him.  In  1882  he  made  a  successful  tour  in  at  iatervals  to  give  readings  in  Boston  and 
the  United  States  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  elsewhere,  till  Feb.  1860,  when  she  gave  her 
Ejemble,  and  in  1840  closed  his  career  as  an  actor,  last  reading  in  Boston,  and  took  her  fEurewell  of 
Portly  afterward  he  was  appointed  examiner  the  public.  Her  present  residence  is  in  Lenox, 
of  plays  in  England.  YI.  Fbanoes  Anhb  (Mrs.  Mass.  YII.  Adelaide  (Mrs.  Sartoris),  younger 
Butler),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon-  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London  about 
don  in  1811.  Her  mother,  long  known  on  the  1820,  made  a  brilliant  d^but  at  Covent  Garden 
English  stage  as  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  was  ori-  as  an  opera  singer ;  but  upon  being  married  to 
ginally  a  dimseuse  at  the  opera  house,  London,  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
as  Miss  De  Camp.  She  manifested  no  special  sheretired  from  the  stage. 
predilection  for  the  stage,  but  was  induced,  in  KlCMBLF*,  John  Mitchell,  eldest  son  of 
consequence  of  the  embarrassed  circumstances  Oharles  Kemble,  an  English  scholar  and  his- 
of  her  fiunily,  to  make  her  d^but  at  Covent  Gar-  torian,  bom  in  London  in  180Y,  died  in  Dublin, 
den,  then  imder  the  management  of  her  father,  March  26,  1857.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
in  Oct.  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Juliet,  Richardson,  author  of  the  ^*  English  Dictionary,*^ 
her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo  and  her  and  afterward  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  grammar 
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Bobool,  and  Trinitj  cdkge,  Oamlnridge.     la  of  his  natke  country.    In  1843  he  retired  to  Ida 
1820  he  visited  Germany,  wad  at  tliis  time  com-  oountry  estate,  and  engaged  in  varioiis  literary 
menoed  his  stndy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  kin-  works,  among  others  Gyulai  Fdl  ('^Panl  Gyn- 
dred  Teatonic  dialects.    He  became  acquainted  lai'0iaromADcein5vols.(Pesth,  1846).  In  1848, 
with  Thiersch,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  other  having  removed  to  Pesth,  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  philologists  and  antiquaries  of  Grermany.  editors  of  the  Pmti  AtV/op,  and  was  also  elected 
In  1830  he  visited  Spain  in  order  to  cooperate  member  of  the  diet  of  reunited  Hungary  and 
with  the  Spanish  liberals  against  the  govern'^  Transylvania.    After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ment  of  King  Ferdinand.    Returning  to  £ng-  pendence  in  April,  1849,  be  was  appointed  coun- 
land,  he  began  to  explore  every  where,  in  ^e  cillorintheministiyof  bomeaffiursbvSzeroere, 
British  museum,  and  in  caUiedral  and  collegiate  and,  together  with  his  friend  and  collea^e  An- 
libraries,  for  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thony  Osengery,  intrusted  with  the  editorship 
period,  which  he  deciphered  with  remarkable  of  the  Bapuhlicc^  the  organ  of  that  prime  min- 
skilL    His  first  public  effort  was  his  lectures  at  later.    After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
Cambridge  on  the  An^lo-Saxon  literature  and  he  was  arrested,  but  discharged,  and  hiB  subse- 
language  (1884--6).    About  this  time  he  pub-  quent  publications  were  mariced  by  a  consider- 
lished  *^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf  able  change  in  his  political  opinions.    He  has 
the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnes-  since  continued  his  activity  as  a  political  writer 
burffh,  with  a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface,'*  and  novelist,  but  chiefly  as  editor  of  the  Petti 
to  l£e  second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  trans*  napU.    The  best  of  his  post-re  volu^onary  pro- 
lation  of  Beowulf  with  a  glossary  and  notes.  ducUons  are  the  lives  of  the  two  Wessel^nyis 
From  1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  "  British  and  and  of  S»&ch^nyi  in  Csengery's  *'Book  of  Hun- 
Foreign  Review,''  and  contributed  thereto  many  garian  Statesmen  and  Orators"  (Pesth,  1850). 
valuable  anonymous  articles,  as  he  did  also  to  KEMP,  Jakes,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 
the  AreJuBologia,  the  **  Cambridge  Philologictd  man,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
Museum,"  the  *^  Foreign  Quarterly,"  and  latterly  in  Maryland,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  ScoUand, 
to ''  Fraser's  Magazine."  The  article  on ''  Jakel's  in  ITH  died  Oct  28, 1827.    He  was  graduated 
Comparative  Philology"  in  the  *^  Foreign  Quar-  at  Manschal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1786,  and 
terly"  is  the  best  known  of  his  contributions  to  came  to  the  United  States  in  1787.    For  a  time 
periodical  literature.    In  1889  he  commenced  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  but  ere  long  re- 
the  publication  of  his  coUection  of  Anglo-Saxon  solved  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
therUrByiheOodexIHplofnatum8j^iS(MumiH  Episcopal  church,  althoujgh  a  Ptesbyterisn  by 
For  some  years  he  superintended  the  publica-  education.    He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White, 
tion  of  several  of  the  archnological  works  of  the  Dec.  26, 1 789.    The  next  year  he  became  rector 
.£lfrio  and  Camden  societies.  In  1849  appeared  of  Great  Choptank  parish,  Md.,  where  he  remain- 
his  ^*  Saxons  in  England,"  a  work  which  caused  ed  for  more  than  20  years.    In  1 802  he  received 
Jacob  Grinmi  to  say  that  Kemble  was  the  first  from  Columbia  college  the  degree  of  D.D.  Two 
of  his  discii>les.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1855,  years  later  he  was  elected,  though  strong  oppo- 
Kemble  resided  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  sition  was  made,  as  suffragan  bishop  with  Bishop 
he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger-  Claggett  of  Maryland,  it  being  understood  that 
man  with  as  much  facility  as  his  native  Ian*  he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  ciiae  he  was  the 
guage,  contributed  many  essays  to  the  ^^  Trans-  survivor.    His  consecration  took  place  at  New 
actions"  ofthearchsBological  society  of  Hanover.  Brunswick,  N.  J^  Sept  1,  1814.    The  Jurisdic- 
In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  antiquarian  tion  of  Bishop  Kemp  was  exercised  especially 
society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the  sepulchral  over  the  parishes  on  the  eastern  shore.    In  1816, 
barrows  of  pa^m  times  on  the  heath  of  LUne-  however,  on  Bishop  Claggett's  death,  the  whole 
burg.   The  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  department  diocese  came  under  his  charge,  and  by  his  pru- 
of  tiie  Hanoverian  museum  attests  by  its  opu'  dence  and  moderation  he  disarmed  opposition 
lence  in  urns,  armor,  and  ornaments  the  success  and  commended  himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity* 
of  the  excavator.    In  1857  appeared  his  last  In  1816  he  accepted  the  provostship  of  the  uni- 
work,  ^' State  Papers  and  Correspondence  illus-  versity  of  Maryland,  and  held  it  until  die  time 
trative  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Eu-  of  his  death.    Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Phi- 
rope  from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the  Acces-  ladelphia  in  Oct.  1827,  to  assist  in  a  consecra- 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover."    At  the  time  of  tion,  Bishop  Kemp  on  his  return  home  met  with 
his  death  he  was  engaged  by  the  managers  of  the  a  severe  internal  injury  by  the  overturning  of 
Manchester  exhibition  to  form  a  department  of  Uie  stage  coach  near  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  died 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  art    His  unexpected  after  three  days  of  intense  suffering, 
demise  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  design.  K£MPELEN,  Wolfoako  von,  baron,  a  Hun- 
EEM^NT,  ZsiOMOND,  baron,  a  Hungarian  an-  garian  mechanician  and  inventor,  bom  in  Pres- 
ihor  and  publicist,  born  in  Transylvania  in  1816.  burg,  Jan.  28,  1754,  died  in  Vienna,  March  26, 
He  studied  atZalathna  and  Nagy-Enyed,  was  1806.  He  entered  at  first  upon  an  administrative 
early  attracted  by  politics,  and  in  1840  became  career,  and  became  councilor  of  the  court    He 
editor  of  the  ErdHyi  hiradd  (*^  Transylvanian  was  an  excellent  chess  player,  and  was  frequently 
Intelligencer"),  an  opposition  journal  of  Klau-  invited  to  play  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a 
aenburg.    At  the  same  time  he  was  active  as  one  passionate  lover  of  the  game.    Having  a  great 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  diet  mechanical  genius,  he  in  1769  astoni^ed  Europe 
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with  his  aotomAton  chessplayer.  Takeh  to  Paris  and  won  brilliaat  Tiotories.  Diasendons  £(>1- 
in  1784,  and  afterward  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mael-  lowed  among  the  viotors,  between  theMexicana 
ECsL  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  chess  and  Americans,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
player  caused  an  extraordinary  excitement,  and  vantage  of  them,  pat  the  republicans  to  rout* 
the  problem  was  not  explained  for  many  years.  The  Americans,  disgusted  with  Uieir  allies,  th^i 
(See  AnroMATON.)  Kempelen  also  invented  an  returned  home.  Beuben  Kemper  was  subee- 
automatic  speaking  human  figure,  which  pro-  quently  engaged  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
nounced  very  distinctly  several  words,  a  curl-  defence  of  New  Orleans,  was  detached  for  im- 
oeity  frequently  suocessfully  imitated,  and  of  portant  and  perilous  dut^,  and  added  greatly  to 
which  the  maker  published  an  explanation  in  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and 
his  Le  mSeentisms  de  la  parole^  sutvi  de  lade-  efficiency.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
9cription  d^une  machine  parlante,  et  enriehi  de  settled  in  Mississippi,  and  engaged  in  planting. 
27  planches  (Vienna,  1791).  He  wrote  several  KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  a  German  monk  of  St. 
German  poems,  Peneti$  und  AndromedOy  a  dra-  Agnes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  ^^  Imitation  of 
ma,  and  Der  wibekannte  Wohlthdter.  a  comedy.  Obrist,"  bom  in  Eempen  about  1879,  died  near 
He  was  also  councillor  of  finance  of  the  emperor  Zwolle,  July  26,1471.  He  was  educated  among 
of  Austria,  direetor  of  the  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  the  brethren  of  the  common  life  at  Deventer, 
and  rderendary  of  the  Hungarian  chancery  at  who  passed  a  contemplative  existence  in  tran- 
Yienna.  Full  details  of  the  mystery  of  the  an-  scribing  manuscripts  and  in  religious  exeroiseSk 
tomaton  chess  player^  with  its  later  history,  are  In  1899  he  entered  the  monasteiy  of  Mount  St. 

Siven  in  an  article  by  Prof.  G.  Allen  of  Phila-  Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  of  which  his  brother  was 
elphia,  in  ^'  The  Book  of  the  First  American  pnor,  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1406,  was  or- 
Ohess  Congress"  (New  York,  1859).  dained  priest  6  years  afterward,  and  in  1425  was 
S^EMPEK,  an  E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  elected  sub-prior.  He  excelled  as  a  copyist,  and 
Ala.,  and  drained  by  Tugerloo  or  Suckernochee  delighted  to  transcribe  with  the  utmost  care  the 
creek;  area,  760  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 12,517,  Scriptures,  the  church  fathers,  and  works  of  as* 
of  whom  5,878  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  mostly  oetic  piety.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  fervor 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  504,685  also  was  widely  extended.  He  owes  his  present 
bushek  of  Indian  com,  40,495  of  oats,  175,960  renown  to  the  treatise  De  Imitatume  Chrieti^ 
of  sweet  potatoes,  4,444  of  peas  and  beans,  and  which  has  been  translated  perhaps  into  every 
5,115  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  14  cliurches,  language  in  Christendom,  but  of  which  the  ao- 
and  297  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tlie  thorship  is  doubtlul.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  A  Kempis,  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
eonntv.  Capital,  De  Kalb.  of  Paris,  and  Gersen,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic ;  and 
K£MPER,  Rbuben,  an  American  soldier,  the  question  has  been  debated  somewhat  with 
bom  in  Fauquier  oo.,  Va.,  died  in  Katchei^  reference  to  national  honor  and  the  interests  of 
Miss.,  in  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  external  evidences  in 
preacher,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  favor  of  A  Kempis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  men- 
Ohio  in  1800.  Reuben  subsequently  removed  tioned  as  the  author  by  8  writers  nearly  his 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  territory  of  contemporaries,  that  copies  exist  written  in  his 
Mississippi,  where  they  engaged  in  land  survey-  own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  he  is 
ing.  They  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  stated  to  be  the  author.  There  is  said  also  to 
to  rid  West  Florida  of  its  Spanish  rule,  and  be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  pietv 
got  up  an  expedition  to  Baton  Bon^  in  1808  between  this  and  the  devotional  works  of  which 
from  the  adjacent  counties  of  Mississippi,  which  he  is  certainly  the  author.  The  manuscripts 
felled.  The  Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Kern-  which  bear  the  name  of  Carson  are  less  an- 
pers  to  be  kidnapped,  but  Uiey  were  rescued  by  cient,  and  his  fame  as  a  mystical  writer  may 
the  commander  of  the  American  fort  at  Point  have  caused  the  work  to  be  attributed  to  him 
Coupee.  The  Kempers  pursued  with  great  fero-  by  persons  who  had  not  heard  of  the  retired 
dty  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  wrong  upon  monk  of  St  Agnes.  There  is  the  least  evidenoa 
them,  inflicting  "^vere  personal  chastisement  in  favor  of  Gersen.  A  German  translation  of 
and  mutilation  upon  the  parties.  After  these  the  complete  works  of  A  Kempis,  by  Silbert^ 
occurrences  Reuben  Kemper,  the  most  powerful  was  published  at  Vienna  (4  vols.,  1884).  The 
and  marked  of  the  brothers,  devoted  himself  to  best  biography  is  that  of  Mooren,  Nachrichten 
the  task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  iiLher  Thomas  d  KempU  (Crefeld,  1855).  Corn- 
American  continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  pare  Silbert,  Gersen^  Gereon  und  Kempie  (Vi- 
attempt  to  ci^tnre  Mobile,  which  fulcd ;  and  on  enna,  1828),  and  Manou,  Eecherchee  mr  le  vM" 
the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  t<ible  auteur  de  V Imitation  (8d  ed.,  Paris  and 
Qotierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812,  against  the  Tournay,  1858).  See  also  Gebbon. 
Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  assigned  KEN,  Thomas,  an  English  bishop,  born  in 
the  rank  of  major,  and  afterward  chosen  colonel  Berkhainstend,  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1 687,  died 
of  the  force,  500  or  600  in  number,  which  co-  in  Longleat,  WilUhire.  March  19,  1711.  He 
<^rated  with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The  ex-  was  educated  at  Wincliester  and  Oxford,  took 
pedition.  advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several  orders,  visited  Rome  in  1674  in  company  with  his 
bloody  battles,  in  which  Kemper  and  his  Amer-  nephew,  Izaak  Walton,  jr.,  and  after  his  return 
Icana  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valor,  in  1679  was  nominated  chaplain  to  Mary,  prin- 
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oees  of  Orange,  whom  he  attended  to  Ho^and.  emigrated  to  Lexington,  Ey.  finding  his  pro- 
He  was  oba^iin  to  Lord  Dartmouth  dnring  the  fessional  labors  not  immediately  remanerative, 
expedition  against  Tangier,  and  in  1684  became  he  again  resorted  to  teaching,  and  for  several 
ehaplain  to  Charles  II.,  who  snbseqaently  raised  months  was  a  tator  in  the  funily  of  Henry 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wellsl  Ken  Clay.  Subsequently  he  established  himself  in 
attended  the  king  in  his  last  illness.  He  admin-  Georgetown,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
istered  the  aflhirs  of  his  diocese  in  peace,  till  he  as  postmaster,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  prao* 
revised  to  read  in  his  church  the  declaration  of  tice  edited  a  local  newspaper.  60  well  did  he 
indulgence  issued  by  the  government  of  Jamee  discharge  the  latter  duty  that  in  1816  he  was 
II.,  when,  together  with  the  other  6  recusants,  he  attached  to  the  staff  of  tiie  state  journal  at 
was  oonmiitted  to  the  tower.  When,  however,  Frankfort,  called  the  "  Argus  of  Western  Amer- 
after  the  revolution,  Ken  was  required  to  swear  ica.^'  In  this  responsible  position  he  showed 
all^ianoe  to  tiie  new  sovereign,  rather  than  do  himself  an  able  political  writer,  and  in  gen'eral 
to  he  suffered  himsdf  to  be  deprived  of  his  advocated  the  leading  measures  of  the  demo- 
bishoprio,  and  retired  into  obscurity  and  com-  cratio  party.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
Mrative  poverty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  friends  of  common  schools  in  Kentucky,  and 
His  latter  days  were  passed  at  Longleat,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  passing  of  an  act  to 
were  diiefly  devoted  to  study  and  composition,  district  the  state,  and  to  set  apart  one  half  the 
He  was  the  author  of  many  devotional  writings,  profits  of  the  bank  of  the  commonwealth  to  con- 
the  most  popular  of  which  are  his  morning  stitute  a  school  fund.  He  was  a  firm  supporter 
and  evening  hymns.  A  coUective  edition  of  his  of  the  election  of  G^n.  Jackson,  who,  afUr  his 
works,  in  4  vds.  8vo.,  was  published  in  London  accession  to  ofiSce  in  1829,  appointed  him  Ath 
in  1721. — See  ^Life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken,"  auditor  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
by  Geo^  L.  Duyckinck  (New  York,  1859).  ton.  In  1885  he  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster- 

KENIDAL,  or  Kibkbt-Kendal,  a   market  ^neral,  and  in  one  year  succeeded  m  reorgaib- 

iown  and  parliamentarv  borough  of  Westmore-  izing  the  financial  system  of  the  department, 

land,  England,  50  m.  S.  from  Carlisle,  situated  and  in  freeing  it  from  the  debt  with  whidi  it 

in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Ken ;  had  been  embarrassed.    In  1886  he  procured 

pop.  in  1851, 11^29.    Qaeen  Catharine  Parr  fyoxa  congress  a  reorganization  of  Uie  depart- 

waa  bom  here.    JCendal  is  an  important  manu-  ment  on  a  plan  suggested  by  himself,  which 

&cturing  town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  has  undergone  no  essential  alteration  since.  He 

kingdom,  the  woollen  manufsusture  having  been  was  retained  in  office  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 

estiu>li8hed  there  by  Flemish  weavers,  on  the  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  June,  1840,  in  order 

invitation  of  Edward  HI.,  in  the  14th  century,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party 

Its  ffreen  doth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year.    He 

in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.    On  an  eminence  has  never  since  entered  public  life,  although  a 

E*  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an-  foreign  mission  was  offered  to  him  by  President 

oient  barons  of  Kendal.  Polk,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to  his 

KENDALL,  a  N.  K  00.  of  HI.,  drained  by  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  embairass- 

Fox  river  and  the  sources  of  the  Au  Sable ;  ed  by  a  suit  instituted  against  him  by  certain 

•rea,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  10,145.    It  has  mdl  contractors,  which  was  ultimately  decided 

mn  undulating  sunace  diversified  bv  woodland  in  his  favor  in  the  supreme  court.    Since  1845 

and  prairie.    The  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.   The  he  has  assumed  the  entire  management  of  Pto- 

produotions  in  1850  were  410,986  bushels  of  fessor  Morsels  interest  in  the  American  dectro- 

Indian  00m,  218,660  of  wheat,  189,098  of  oats,  magnetic  telegraph.    He  is  the  author  of  ^  life 

14^700  tons  of  hay,  180,270  lbs.  of  butter,  and  of  Andrew   Jackson,  Private,    Hilitarv,   and 

15,788  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw  mUls,  Civil,"  begun  in  1844,  but  not  yet  completed. 
1  grist  mill,  10  diurches,  and  8,556  pupils  at-        KENDAUL  Geobgs  Wiuonb,  an  ibnerican 

i^iding  public  schools.    The  Chicago,  Burling-  journalist  and  author,  bom  in  Amherst,  now 

ton,  and  Qnincv  railroad  passes  through  the  Mt  Vernon,  N.  H.,  about  1810.    Having  de* 

county.    Ci^itaJ,  Oswego.  voted  several  years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art 

KENDAIJi,  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and  of  printing,  he  travelled  extensively  through 

statesman,  bom  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  the  southern  and  western  states,  working  at  his 

1789.    Until  the  age  of  16  he  worked  with  his  trade  as  a  journeyman.    He  also  worked  a  year 

fSaither,  a  fiEurmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  or  two  in  New  .York,  whence  in  1885  he  went 

enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  instmction.    In  to  New  Orleans.    Not  long  afterward  he  estab- 

1807,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  prepara-  lished  there,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  A. 

tion,  he  entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in  Lumsden,  the  *^  Picayune,*'  the  first  cheap  daily 

1811  he  was  graduated  the  first  in  his  class,  newspaper  issued  in  New  Orleans,  which  under 

notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged  to  absent  his  direction  became  a  leading  southern  jour- 

himself  from  college  a  large  portion  of  each  nal.    With  a  view  of  reomiting  his  health  and 

term,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  support  of  gratifying  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  joined 

by  teaching  school.    Having  studied  law  with  the  Santa  F6  expedition  which  in  1841  set  out 

W.  B.  Richardson  of  Groton,  Mass.,  subsequent-  from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  whidi  he  publ^ed 

Jy  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  ad-  an  account,  embracing  his  own  captivity  and 

mitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  sprbg  of  1814  sufferings  in  Mexico,  entitled  ^*  Narrative  of  the 
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Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition"  (2  vda.  12mo^  chnrch  in  1808,  and  having  preaebed  a  year  at 

1844).    Upon  the  hreaking  ont  of  the  Mexican  Bellingham,  Mass.,  and  declined  a  eell  to  the 

war  he  accompanied  the  .^erican  forces  under  pastoral  office  in  that  town,  he  was  ordaine4 

Taylor  and  Scott,  and  witnessed  the  chief  con«-  pastor  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  T.,  in  1806.    He  r^ 

flicts  daring;  the  contest    After  the  termina-  mained  there  until  1810,  and  at  Mlddlehnry, 

tion  of  hoetdities  he  passed  two  years  ih  Europe,  Yt.,  from  that  time  until  1817,  when  he  became 

soperintending  the  publication  of  a  costly  illua-  pastor  at  Eaton,  near  Hamilton,  N.  Y.    Daring 

trated  work  on  the  war,  which  appeared  in  all  this  time  he  had  been  obliged  to  add  to  his 

1851  in  a  folio  volume  under  the  title  of  '*  The  small  salary  as  pastor  an  income  derived  from 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexica  teaching,  and  in  this  manner  he  had  prepared 

unbracing  12  Ckdored  Plates  of  the  Principal  himself  for  the  professorship  of  theology  and 

Conflicts  by  Oarl  NebeL*'   In  1852  Mr.  Kendall  moral  philosophy  in  the  literary  and  theological 

established  a  large  grazing  farm  in  Oomal  co^  institution  (now  Madison  university)  at  Hamil- 

central  Texas,  where  he  has  chiefly  resided  ton,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1822.    Here 

since  that  time,  having  retired  definitively  from  for  25  years  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 

the  management  of  the  **  Picayune,"  altiiough  development  and  government  of  that  institutioB. 

lie  still  retains  an  interest  in  it.    He  has  been  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  uni- 

a  suocessM  breeder  of  sheep,  and  his  example  versity  in  1828.    Neglecting  perhaps  too  much 

and  efforts  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  ^^races  of  literary  culture,  he  trained  himself^ 

developmg  the  resources  of  that  part  of  Texas,  as  his  own  theological  instructors  had  done^to 

EIEKDEIOE,  AsAHKL  0.,  D J>.,  an  American  habits  of  severe  metaphysical  analysis.  Hb 
Baptist  clergyman  and  Greek  scholar,  bom  in  theology  was  thoroughly  Oalvinistio,  mainly  of 
Poulteney,  Yt.,  Dec.  Y,  1809.  After  receiving  the  Edwards  type.  He  was  injured  by  a  faH 
arudimentaryeducationin  the  common  schools,  in  1845,  and  lingered  throush  great  suflEering 
he  went  when  about  18  years  of  age  to  Hamil*  till  1848.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  son-in- 
ton,  N.  T.,  and  there,  pursuing  his  studies  mcun-  law,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  now  (1860) 
ly  by  himself^  he  prepared  for  the  junior  class  on  the  eve  of  publication. 
of  Hamilton  coUege,  at  Olinton.  At  the  end  of  EENILWO  kTH,  a  parish  and  village  of  War- 
a  year  he  returned  to  Hamilton,  whore  for  two  wiokshire,  England,  about  equidistant  (5  m.) 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  academy.  He  from  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  con- 
then  restored  college,  and  was  graduated  in  taining  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenilworth  castle. 
1881.  He  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  in  Of  the  original  structure  only  a  massive  tower 
the  literary  and  theological  institution  at  Ham-  called  Otesar's  tower  is  now  standing ;  but 
ilton  (now  Madison  universityX  and  the  next  there  are  considerable  remains  of  subMquoit 
year  was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  additions.  Among  these  is  part  of  the  great 
Keleased  after  a  few  years  from  the  Latin  de-  hall  erected  by  John  of  Ghaunt,  86  feet  in 
partment,  he  remainea  the  Greek  professor  till  length  by  45  in  width,  with  windows  on  bodi 
1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  uni-  sides,  and  fireplaces  at  either  end.  The  walls 
versity  of  Rochester,  he  was  called  to  the  Greek  of  Osesar^s  tower  are  in  some  places  16  feet 
prc^aasorahip  in  that  institution,  where  he  still  thick.  Eenilworth  was  founded  by  Geofifrey 
remains.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  attending  de  Olinton,  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  but,  having 
the  lectures  in  the  university  at  Athens,  and  passed  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
visiting  several  Italian  and  German  universities  IlL  on  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
on  his  way  home,  where  he  arrived  in  1854.  When  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed,  his 
Thou^  in  derical  orders,  he  has  never  had  a  adherents  held  it  for  6  months  against  the  king, 
pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  and  at  length  made  favorable  terms  of  capitula* 
nis  own  department,  he  has  also  paid  much  at>  tion.  Edward  II.  was  prisoner  in  it  for  some 
tentioQ  to  oriental  learning.  Beside  numerous  time.  Edward  HI.  bestowed  it  on  John  of 
contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  he  has  Gaunt,  who  built  large  additions  to  it  When 
published  sermons,  memoirs,  a  volume  of  poems,  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke  became  king,  it  was 
entitled '^Echoes,"  translated  from  the  German,  again  vest^ed  in  the  crown,  until  Queen  Elica^ 
and  several  Greek  text  books,  and  has  revised  beth  bestowed  it  on  her  favorite,  Dudley,  earl 
Olshaosen's  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  of  Leicester.  Elizabeth  visited  it  8  times,  the 
ment.'^  His  last  work  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Em-  last  in  1575,  being  the  occadon  so  graphically 
ily  C.  Judson,  now  (1860)  in  press.  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of 

EENDBIOE,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  American  '^  Kenilworth.^'    The  castle  was  dismantied  in 

Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  the  time  of  Ororo  well.    After  the  restoration  it 

22, 1777,  died  Sept  11, 1848.  Until  the  age  of  20  belonged  to  the  family  of  Olarendon,  and  is  now 

he  wortced  on  his  Other's  fum.  He  was  baptized  the  property  of  the  family  of  Eardley-Wilmot 

in  1798,  and  4  years  later  determined  to  devote  XENNEBEO,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  traversed 

himself  to  the  ministry.    He  now  studied  some  from  N.  to  S.  by  t^e  Kennebec  river,  and 

of  tiie  branches  of  a  college  course  under  the  touched  on  the  W.  by  the  Androscoggin;  area, 

Bev,  Mr.  Burroughs  of  Hanover,  and  theology  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  58,021.    It  has  an 

under  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  Yt,  Dr.  Em-  undulating  surface  diversified  by  numerous  smaU 

mens  of  Franklin,  Mass.^  and  Dr.  Baldwin  of  lakes.    The  soil  is  highly  fertile.    The  produo- 

Boston.     He  was  lioensed  by  Dr.  Baldwin^  tions  in  1850  were  296,108  bushels  of  Indiaa 
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corn,  81,463  of  wheat,  295,257  of  oats,  880,014  50  vessels  are  owned  here.    The  town  was  for> 

of  potatoes,  0T,496  tons  of  hay,  1,124,721  lbs.  merly  mnch  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade, 

of  butter,  and  149,617  of  wool    There  were  78  KENNEBUNK  PORT,  a  township  of  Yoric 

saw  and  planing  mills,  15  grist  mills,  8  cotton  co.,  Me.,  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Eennebank  river 

mills,  5  woollen  mills,  6  oil  cloth  factories,  8  iron  and  on  the  sea  coast ;  pop.  in  I860, 2,706.   The 

fonnderies,  8  newspaper  offices.  111  churches,  river  forihs  an  excellent  harbor,  and  most  of  the 

and  20,658  pupils  attending  public  schools.   The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits. 

Kennebec  and  Portland,  Androscoggin  and  Zen-  They  formerly  had  a  large  West  India  trade, 

nebeo,  and  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  railroads  but  the  craft  now  owned  In  the  town  are  prin- 

pass  through  the  oounty.    Oapital,  Augusta.  cipally  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.    Kenne* 

KENNEBEO,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to  bunk  Port  and  Kennebunk  were  once  the  most 
fhe  Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state,  active  seaports  in  Maine.  The  town  has  stUl 
Its  principid  source  is  Moosehead  lake  in  the  N.  some  ship-building  yards,  and  is  engaged,  though 
W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  boundary  line  be-  not  largely,  in  the  lumber  trade.  It  contains 
tween  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties.  It  large  quarries  of  excellent  granite.  In  1859  it 
issues  from  the  lake  on  its  S.  W.  shore,  and  af-  had  7  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  8 
ter  a  course  of  20  m.  receives  Dead  river  ft*om  Methodist,  and  1  Union),  18  schools,  several 
the  right.  Its  direction  is  then  changed  from  saw  mills  and  grist  mills,  and  a  brass  foundery. 
8.  W.  to  S.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one  KENNEDY,  Gbacb,  a  Scottish  authoress, 
cofisiderable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  S.  part  bom  in  Ayrshire  in  1782,  died  Feb.  28,  1825. 
of  Somerset  co.,  where  it  flows  12  m.  E.  It  She  passea  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Edin- 
enters  t^e  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co.  through  burgh,  and  subsequent  to  1811  was  an  indus- 
Sheepscott  bay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the  trious  writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moral  and 
coast  studded  with  many  islands.  The  largest  religious  character,  which  were  greatly  esteem- 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscoggin,  ed  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  most  suc- 
which  joins  it  18  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Merry-  oessful  were  **  Decision,"  ^^  Father  Olement,'* 
meeting  bay.  The  outlets  of  a  number  of  smul  ''Anna  Ross,"  ''Dunallan,"  ''Jessie  Allan," 
ponds,  and  Sebasticook  and  Sandy  rivers,  also  ^.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
flow  into  it.  The  most  important  towns  on  its  into  French  and  other  languages.  Her  works 
banks  are  Bath,  Richmond,  Gardiner,  HaUo-  were  all  published  under  an  assumed  name, 
well,  Augusta,  WaterviUe,  and  Norridgewock.  BIENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  an  American 
It  has  falu  at  WaterviUe  and  at  8  points  above,  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
which  afford  excellent  motive  power.  Its  whole  Oct  25,  1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Baltimore 
length  is  about  150  m.,  in  which  it  has  a  descent  college  in  1812.  In  1814  he  served  as  a  volun- 
of  1,000  feet.  Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Bath  teer  in  the  ranks,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
(12  m.),  steamboats  to  Hallo  well  (40  m.),  and  Bladensburg  and  North  Point,  on  Aug.  24  and 
small  craft  to  WaterviUe  (54  m.).  The  influence  Sept.  12.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the 
of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta,  42  m.  from  the  army,  but  the  peace  with  England  altered  his 
aea.  A  dam  with  locks  has  been  constructed  at  plans.  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
Augnsta  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi-  tice  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  successfully 
gation  above  that  point,  and  increasing  the  wa-  for  20  years.  In  1818  he  commenced  anthor- 
ter  power.  The  structure  is  584  feet  long  and  ship,  by  the  publication,  in  connection  with  his 
16  feet  above  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  friend  Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  of  the  "Red  Book," 
cost  $800,000.  It  forms  a  pond  16^  m.  in  ex-  a  serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse  la- 
tent, with  an  average  depth  of  16  feet.  The  sued  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing  two 
river  is  closed  by  ice  at  Hallowell  from  the  mid-  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
die  of  December  to  about  the  Ist  of  April ;  be-  house  of  delegates,  and  rechosen  the  two  next 
low  Bath  it  is  open  at  all  seasons  except  during  years.  In  1828,  being  appomted  by  President 
winters  of  unusual  severity.  Monroe  secretary  of  legation  to  Chili,  he  ao- 

KENNEBUNK,  a  township  and  port  of  entry  cepted  the  post^  but  saw  flt  to  withdraw  frona 
of  York  CO.,  Me.,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  it  before  the  mission  sailed.  Taking  a  very- 
state,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  warmly  espous- 
Kennebunk  river,  25  m.  8.  from  Portland ;  pop.  ing  the  cause  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr. 
in  1850,  2,650 ;  in  1857,  about  8,800.  It  con-  Kennedy  had  no  opportunity  for  some  years  of 
tains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con*  exercising  any  public  function,  the  city  of  Bal* 
gregational,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian),  14  timore  being  devoted  to  Gen,  Jackson ;  but  he 
puUic  schools,  a  bank,  4  or  5  saw  mills,  and  a  diligently  labored  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 
yarn  fi&ctory.  8hip  building  and  navigation  his  political  principles.  In  1880  he  wrote  are- 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  The  view  of  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Cambreleng's  report  on 
registerea  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district,  commerce  and  navigation,  combating  its  anti- 
June  80, 1858,  was  18,466 ;  10  vessels,  with  an  protective  arguments.  This  reply  was  widely- 
aggregate  burden  of  8,069  tons,  had  been  built  circulated,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
during  the  year  then  elapsed.  The  ship  yards  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  th« 
are  principally  on  Kennebunk  river,  on  which  friends  of  manufacturing  industry  meeting  in 
a  lode  has  been  constructed  to  enable  vessels  of  New  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Warren, 
any  size  to  be  floated  down  to  its  mouth.  About  Dutton  of  Massachusetts  and  Charles  J.  Inger* 
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wdH  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  a  commit-  including  notes  of  two  visits  to  Europe  made 
tee  to  draft  an  address  advocating  the  protective  within  the  last  6  jears.  He  is  provost  of  the 
policy.  In  1882  he  pablished  his  first  novel,  university  of  Maryland,  vice-president  of  the 
^*'  Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojoom  in  the  Old  Do-  Maryland  historical  society,  and  a  member  oi 
minion,"  descriptive  of  the  genial  and  hospitable  several  learned  associations, 
plantation  life  of  Virginia.  This  work  was  very  KENNET,  Wmrs,  an  English  bishop,  bom 
nvorably  received,  and  at  once  established  the  in  Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterborough  in  1728. 
repotationof  its  author  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  took 
1835  i^peared  his  second  novel,  '*  Horseshoe  orders,  and  after  various  preferments  was  made 
Bobinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,''  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  He  left  a 
proving  the  most  successM  of  his  writings,  number  of  works,  among  which  are :  ^  Eccle* 
The  story  is  of  revolutionary  days,  the  scene  siastical  Syuods  and  Convocations  historicallv 
laid  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  hero  Galbraith  stated  and  vindicated  agtiinst  Dr.  Atterbury ' 
Bobinson,  nicknamed  Horseshoe,  a  real  person-  (London,  1701) ;  **  The  Case  of  Impropriations, 
age  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  had  met  in  his  travels  and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  and  other 
in  1819.  In  1838  he  published  "Rob  of  the  insufScient  Cures,  stated  by  History  and  Law'\ 
Bowl,  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes,"  relating  to  the  (1704) ;  "  History  of  England,  from  the  Acces- 
Maryland  province  in  the  days  of  CeciliusCal-  sion  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,"  pub- 
yert,  2d  Lord  Baltimore.  This  romance,  in-  lished  in  the  coUection  of  English  histories  com- 
Yolving  much  historic  detail  of  the  religious  piled  by  John  Hughes  (1706);  ^^Bibliethecm 
differences  of  the  age  between  the  Catholic  and  AmeriearuB  Primordia;  an  Attempt  toward  lay- 
Protestant  settlers,  as  well  as  vivid  pictures  of  ing  the  Foundation  of  an  American  Library'* 
the  freebooters  who  scoured  the  coasts  at  that  (1718);  and  "  A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eoole- 
period,  has  never  attracted  the  same  interest  as  siastical  and  Civil"  (1728).  His  "Life"  was 
the  other  tales,  although  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  published  in  London  in  1730.  He  also  left  a 
not  inferior  to  them.  All  three,  revised  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  purchased  by  the 
illustrated,  were  republished  in  New  York  in  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  now  part  of  the  ^^Lans- 
1852.  In  1838  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  downe  MSS."  in  the  British  museum, 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  at  KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English 
once  took  a  prominent  rank  amonff  the  whig  divine,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  April  4, 
members.  He  was  chosen  one  of  Uie  electors  1718,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept  18, 1783.  He  was 
in  the  presidential  contest  which  resulted  in  of  humble  parentage,  but  exhibited  such  capa- 
fi&vor  of  (j^n.  Harrison  in  1840.  In  1841  he  city  that  certain  benevolent  gentlemen  contrib- 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  appointed  uted  funds  to  send  him  to  Oxford  in  1744.  Here 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  In  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  assiduous  study, 
this  position  he  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  reci-  and  the  nublication  of  two  popular  disserta- 
procity  treaties  and  their  effects  on  the  ship-  tions  on  tne  ^^  Tree  of  Life"  and  the  '*  Obla- 
ping  interest  of  the  country,  which  commanded  tions  of  Cain  aq4  Abel,"  that  he  obtained  his 
much  attention.  On  President  Tyler^s  aban-  degree  of  B.A. '  gratuitously,  and  before  the 
donment  of  the  whigs,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ap-  regular  time.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen 
pointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  fefiow  of  Exeter  college,  and  in  1767  he  be- 
both  houses  to  draft  a  party  *'  manifesto,"  which  came  keeper  of  the  Baddiffe  library  at  Oxford, 
lie  did,  defending  tiie  anti-democratic  policy.  He  was  an  eminent  Hebrew  schcJar,  and  un- 
and  condemning  the  course  of  the  chief  magis-  dertook  to  purify  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
trate.  In  1843  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  Testament,  maintaining,  in  an  essay  entitled 
congress.  At  the  next  election  he  was  defeated  '^  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
by  a  small  vote,  but  in  1846  he  was  returned  to  tament  Considered,"  that  the  extant  MSS.  of 
tiie  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  chosen  that  text  contained  important  errors,  and  that 
speaker.  In  1849  appeared  his  ^'life  of  Wil-  the  text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in 
Uiun  Wirt  Attorney-General  of  the  United  many  parts  corrupt  and  erroneous.  The  publi- 
States,"  which  has  passed  Uirough  a  second  edi-  cation  of  this  dissertation  excited  a  violent  oon- 
tion.  In  1862,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  troversy.  Among  his  opponents  were  Ruther- 
William  A.  Graham  from  the  post  of  secretary  ford,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishc^ 
of  the  navy,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Warburton,  and  Home,  afterward  bishop  of  Nor- 
Fillmore  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  discharge  wich.  The  prevalent  opinion,  however,  of  can- 
of  his  official  duties  strongly  advocated  the  Ja-  did  and  impartial  biblical  scholars,  both  in  Eng- 
nan  expedition,  and  the  necessity  of  its  em-  land  and  on  the  continent,  was  that  Eennicott 
Dodying  an  imposing  naval  force.  He  also  had  established  his  position.  At  Eennicott's 
warmly  favored  Dr.  Kane's  second  arctic  voy-  suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,000  was  raised 
age  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Since  to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a  collation  of  all 
1862  he  has  divided  his  occupations  between  extant  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  Several 
literature,  manufacturing  business,  and  railroad  eminent  scholars  engaged  in  the  work,  Ken- 
interests.  His  occasional  writinffs  and  addresses  nicott  himself  examining  and  collating  all  the 
have  been  very  numerous,  the  oest  known  be-  MSS.  of  Britain  and  France,  and  Prof.  Bruns 
ing  *'  Quodlibet"  and  ''  Defence  of  the  Whigs."  those  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
He  has  in  view  the  publicati<Hi  of  various  MSS.,  task  oooupied  9  yean^  during  which  16  Samari- 
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tan  and  orer  600  Hebrew  MSS.  were  eiliier  age  of  18,  haying  resolved  to  enter  the  ehnrobi 

wholly  or  in  part  collated ;  and  the  materials  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  philosophy  and  di- 

resulting  from  this  investigation  filled  when  Tinity.    He  spent  2  years  in  the  house  of  the 

transcribed  80  vols.  fol.    As  the  result  of  this  Lazarists  and  4  at  the  college  of  the  Propa- 

Herculean  labor,  Eennicott  save  to  the  world  ganda,  where  he  was  ordained  priest.    In  1821 

his  Vetus  TestamerUum  Hwraicum  cum  Va-  he  came  to  the  United  States,  having  been 

His  Leetionibui  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776-'80),  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers 

jfounded  chiefly  on  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  of  the  Propaganda  to  conduct  an  ecclesiastic^ 

wit^  which  the  MSS.  had  been  compared.    The  seminary  Just  established  by  Bishop  ilaget  at 

poetical  books  are  printed  according  to  Lowth's  Bardstown,  Ky,    In  the  duties  of  this  office  he 

metrical  laws  of  parallelism ;  the  various  read-  passed  9  years,  visiting  also  from  time  to  time 

logs  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  ai^e  given  at  the  foot  the  scattered  missions  of  the  diocese.    He  pub- 

of  each  page,  and  the  Samaritan  variations  in  lished  in  1828,  under  the  titie  of  ^*  Letters  of 

columns  pi^lel  to  the  text.  Omicron  to  Omega."  a  series  of  letters  in  re- 

KENNON,  Robert  Lewis,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  ply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  had  attack- 

Scan  clergyman,  born  in  Granville  co.,  N.  C,  ed,  under  the  signature  of  Omega,  the  Roman 

in  1789,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  Jan.  1888.  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.    On  June  6, 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Washington  fam-  1880,  he  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown  bishop 

ily,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  William  Kennon,  of  Arath  inpartibui  infidelium,  and  coa^'utor 

one  of  the  three  who  drafted  the  Mecklenburg  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Di.  Con  well,  bishop  of  Phila- 

declaration  of  independence.    He  received  his  delphia,  with  powers  of  administrator.    On  Dr. 

early  education  under  Dr.  Beemon,  and  con-  Conweirsdeath  in  1842  Bishop  Kenrick  became 

tinued  his  studies  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  his  successor.    It  was  during  his  episcopate  that 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  the  anti-Catholic  riots  occurred  in  Philadelphia 

of  that  state  in  1810.     Some  years  after  ill  in  1844.    He  caused  an  address  to  be  postea  up 

health  caused  him  to  abandon  Uie  pulpit,  and  he  throughout  the  city  calling  upon  the  Catholics 

betook  himself  to  the  medical  profession.    He  to  preserve  peace  and  charity,  and  made  every 

became  a  successful  practitioner  in  Georgia,  was  exertion  to  calm  the  agitation  of  both  parties, 

a  devoted  student  of  nature  in  all  its  various  He  founded  the  theolo^cal  seminary  of  St. 

forms,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  science  Charles  Borromeo  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849 

of  geology.     He  removed  with  his  family  to  introdnced  into  his  diocese  the  sisters  of  the 

Alabama,  then  a  territory,  and  is  said  to  have  Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 

been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  wealth  in  core  of  Magdalen  asylums.    In  1851  Bishop 

coal.    Having  recruited  his  health  sufficiently  Kenrick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopu. 

to  resume  preaching,  he  planted  the  banner  of  see  of  Baltimore,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Methodism  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior,  Archbishop  Ecdeston.    The  pope  named  him 

at  a  point  then  beginning  to  be  settled,  and  '*  apostolic  delegate^'  to  preside  over  the  first 

which  afterward  became  the  capita]  of  the  state,  plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  convened 

He  was  the  very  soul  of  the  itinerancy,  a  zeal-  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1859  con- 

ous  advocate  of  the  widow  and  orphan  feature  ferred  upon  him  and  hb  successors  the  ^pri- 

of  that  system,  the  patron  and  favorite  of  all  macy  of  honor,^'  which  gives  them  precedence 

the  young  ministers  who  needed  a  word  of  en-  over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this 

oouragement  or  a  helping  hand.     His  labors  country.    Archbishop  Kenrick  is  regarded  as 

were  moetiy  given  to  Mobile,  Greensborongh,  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  his  creed 

and  Tuscaloosa.    In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sab-  in  America.  In  1889-'40  he  published  a  work  in 

bath  school,  at  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted,  in  the  Latin  language  on  dogmatic  theolo^  (Theo- 

the  poor  man's  humble  cabin,  or  in  the  most  re-  logia  Dogmatica^  4  vols.  8vo.,  PbiladelphiaX 

fined  and  elegant  circles,  he  was  equally  welcome,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  moral  tlieol- 

KENOSHA,  a  S.  E.  c6.  of  Wis.,  bounded  E.  ogy  {Theologia  MaralUy  8  vols.  8vo.,  1841-'3). 

by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  HI.,  and  drained  by  forming  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  used 

Des  Plaines  and  Fox  or  Pishtaka  rivers ;  area^  as  text  books  in  numerous  seminaries.    An  en- 

806  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 12,897.    It  has  a  level  larged  edition  of  these  works  is  now  b^g 

and  thinly  timbered  surface,  with  a  fertile  soil  printed  at  Mechlin,  Belgium.    Dr.  Kenrick  has 

resting  on  beds  of  limestone.    The  productions  also  published  a  series  of  letters  *^  On  the  Pri* 

in  1850  were  100,046  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  macy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority  of  Gen- 

280,969  of  oats,  68,555  of  poUtoes,  24,229  tons  eral  Councils''  (1887),  in  reply  to  the  Rt.  Rev* 

of  hay,  and  284,798  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

2  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  12  churches,  of  Vermont,  subsequenUy  enlarged  and  reprint- 

and  2,980  pupils  attending  public  schools.   The  ed*  under  the  titie  of  ^^  The  Primacy  of  the 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Kenosha,  Rock-  Apostolic  See  Vindicated''  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 

ford,  and  Rock  Island  railroads  pass  through  1855) ;  "  The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification 

the  county.    Capital,  Kenosha.  Explained  and  Vindicated "  (12mo.,  Philadel- 

KENRICK,    Fbancis   Patbick,    D.D.,    an  phia,  1841);   "Treatise  on  Baptism"  (12ma, 

American  Catholic  prelate,  born  in   Dublin,  New  York,  1848^;   and  "Vindication  of  the 

Dec.  8, 1797.    He  received  a  classical  educa-  Catholic  Church,"  a  series  of  letters  in  reply  to 

tion  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  Bishop  Hopkins's  "End  of  Controversy  Con- 
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irorerted"  (12mo.,  Bahimoro,  1855).  He  bos  archbishop  of  St.  Louis  has  ppblished  ''The 
deToted  xxiQoh  time  to  biblical  stadies,  and  is  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  or  an  Examination  of 
engased  upon  a  revised  Engli^  translation  of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  its  Miraculous  Trans- 
the  Scriptures  with  copious  notes,  which  will  lation'*  (12mo.)i  and  ''Anglican  Ordinations'* 
probably  supersede  the  Douay  version^  The  (8vo.)*  The  latter  work  has  elicited  several 
Ifew  Testament  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-  rejoinders;  by  Boman  Catholics  it  is  generally 
%1),  the  ''  Psalms,  Books  of  Wisdom,  and  Can-  regarded  as  conclasive  in  Uie  controversy. 
tide  of  Canticles"  (8yo.,  Baltimore,  1857),  and  KENSETT,  John  Fbedeeick,  an  American 
**  Job  and  the  Prophets"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1859),  artist,  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22,  1818. 
have  already  appeared ;  and  2  volumes  more.  He  studied  engraving  under  Alfred  Daggett  of 
containing  tiie  Pentateuch  and  the  other  his-  New  York,  and  for  several  years  ezecated  vl- 
torical  bcNoks  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nearly  gnettes  for  bank  notes,  occasionally  attempUn^p 
ready  for  the  press. — ^Pstsb  Biohabd,  D.D.,  painting  as  a  recreation.  In  1840  he  visited 
archbishop  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  brother  of  the  England,  and  about  1845  resigned  the  burin 
preceding,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1806.  He  was  to  take  up  painting.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  prefect,  year  he  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy.  Lon- 
Having  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  was  don,  his  first  picture,  a  distant  view  of  Wmdsor 
ordained  priest  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Philadel-  castle,  the  purchase  of  which  by  a  prize  bolder 
phia,  where  his  brother  was  already  coacljutor.  of  the  Lonaon  art  union  encouraged  him  to  per- 
Id  Philaddphia  Mr.  Kenrick  was  employed  in  severe  in  his  new  profession.  He  subsequently 
pastoral  and  literary  labor ;  the  *^  Catholic  Her-  passed  two  winters  in  Rome,  sending  home  oc- 
aid,"  at  the  period  of  its  highest  reputation,  casionally  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  several  of 
was  under  his  charge,  and  he  wrote  a  number  which  became  the  property  of  the  American  art 
of  translaticms  and  original  works.  He  was  also  union.  His  ^^  View  on  the  Anio"  and  *^  Shrine," 
prcHnoted  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general.  When  exhibited  at  the  academy  of  design  in  New 
Dr.  Rosati,  first  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  was  seek-  York  in  1848,  first  brought  him  prominently 
ing  a  coadjutor  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  before  the  public,  and  established  his  reputa- 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  brother  of  the  tion.  After  an  absence  of  about  7  years  he  re- 
£oa4jutor  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  soon  after  turned  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
nommated,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa  where  he  has  since  resided  in  the  active  practice 
m  partibuSy  and  coadjutor  of  St.  Louis  with  of  his  profession.  He  has  produced  many  rep- 
rint of  succession,  Nov.  80, 1841,  at  the  age  of  resentations  of  American  scenery  under  various 
85.  By  the  death  of  Bishop  Rosati  two  years  aspects,  those  in  which  rocks,  trees,  or  water 
after  (1848^,  Dr.  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St.  are  prominent  features  being  among  his  most 
Louis ;  ana  in  the  new  circumscription  of  prov-  characteristic  and  successful  works.  Themoun- 
inoes  made  in  1847,  St.  Louis  being  raised  tainous  regions  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
to  the  metropolitan  rank,  he  became  the  first  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  middle  states,  and 
arohbtshop  of  that  city.  At  the  commencement  the  sea  shore  have  furnished  him  with  frequent 
of  his  administration  Bishop  Kenrick  found  the  subjects;  and  among  his  most  popular  works 
finances  of  his  diocese  in  a  deplorable  condition,  are  his  **  View  of  Mt.  Washii^^n  from  North 
notwithstanding  its  possession  of  an  immense  Conway"  (1849),  ^^Franconia^untains"  (18581 
property  in  real  estate,  which,  however,  being  "October  Day  in  the  White  Mountains"  (1856), 
unimproved  and  loaded  with  debt  and  taxation,  "Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam"  (1856). 
was  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit.  The  ener-  "Falls  of  the  Bashpish,"  '^  Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
getie  and  skilful  measures  by  which  he  gradu-  (1858),  "Eagle  Cliff,  Manchester,  Mass."  (1859), 
ally  extricated  the  diocese  from  this  situation,  "Sunset  in  the  Adirondacs"  (1860),  views  on 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  in  the  Genesee  and  Hudson  rivers  and  Lake  George, 
the  Union  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  have  and  several  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport, 
aoouired  for  him  much  local  fame.  The  arch-  R.  I.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
listtop  also  received  in  1858  a  large  bequest,  the  national  art  commission  having  the  direction 
partly  for  designated  charities,  partly  placed  un-  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
reservedly  at  his  disposal,  which  has  enabled  ton,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  works  of  art 
him  to  accomplish  many  noble  enterprises.  The  deposited  there,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849 
by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free,  and  dis-  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design, 
penses  its  benefits  alike  to  all,  without  distinc-  KENT,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United 
tkm  of  fkith,  creed,  or  color.  The  orphanage  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  R.  I.,  bounded  E. 
of  8t  Pbilomena,  the  magnificent  convents  of  by  Narraganset  bay  and  W.  by  Conn. ;  area,  186 
the  Visitation  and  the  Qood  Shepherd,  and  nu-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,068.  It  has  a  diver- 
meroos  other  institutions  either  of  charity  or  slfied  surface,  and  a  good  soil  drained  by  Flat, 
education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  church  Pawtuxet,  Moosup,  and  Wood  rivers.  A  large 
imd^  his  government.  He  has  adorned  the  proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manu- 
environs  of  St  Louis  with  a  cemetery  which  in  factures.  The  productions  in  1850  were  57,401 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of  the  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,977  of  oats,  85,052  of 
finest  in  the  world.  Beside  a  number  of  trans-  potatoes,  8,784  tons  of  hay,  and  101,700  lbs.  of 
latkms,  and  editions  of  devotional  works,  the  butter.    There  were  18  cotton  mills,  6  printing 
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and  bkaohing  establUhmeots,  8  woollen  mOk^  exported  in  large  qmntitids  to  Emdaiid.  About 
8  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  offloe,  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  Aoadi- 
80  chorohes,  and  2,690  papils  attending  public  ans.  Oapital,  LiverpooL 
schools.  The  Hartford,  rrovidence,  and  Fish-  KENT,  a  maritime  ooontj  of  Ens^and^  form- 
till,  and  the  Stonington  and  Providence  railroads  ing  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  Great  Britam,  and 
pass  through  the  coaDty.  Capital^  East  Green-  separated  from  France  hj  the  straits  of  Do- 
wich.  II.  A  central  co.  of  DeL,  bounded  E.  hj  ver;  length  68  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area,  1,627 
Delaware  bay  and  W.  by  Hd. ;  area,  640  so.  m. ;  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  616,766.  Chief  towns : 
pop.  in  1860,  22,816,  of  whom  847  were  slaves.  Canterbury,  the  capital,  Greenwich,  Wool- 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  uid  a  fertile  soil  wich,  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Deptford,  Dover, 
drained  by  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers,  Maidstone,  Hythe,  Folkestone,  Deal,  Chatham, 
and  Duck,  Jones,  Motherkill,  and  Mispillion  Sheemess,  Margate,  and  Tnnbridge  Wells.  The 
creeks.  The  productioDs  in  1860  were  899,079  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  succession  of 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  119,774  of  wheat,  106,*  gentle  hills,  highly  cultivated  and  diversified 
696  of  oats,  67,900  of  potatoes,  and  19,682  lbs.  with  plantations,  residences,  and  villages.  R(»n- 
<^  wool.  There  were  17  grist  mills,  26  saw  ney  marsh,  of  24,000  acres,  occupies  the  Sw 
mills,  46  cotton  factories,  8  newspaper  offlcea,  E.  angle,  amoining  which  is  the  tract  of  land 
48  churches,  and  4,000  pupils  attending  public  called  the  Weald,  once  a  forest  Off  the  E. 
flchods.  The  Delaware,  New  Castle,  and  Wil-  coast  are  the  Gk>odwin  sands,  between  which 
mington  railroad  passes  through  Dover,  the  cap-  and  the  land  is  the  naval  anchorage  of  the 
ital  of  the  state  and  county,  and  another  railroad  Downs.  The  coast  of  Kent  consists  in  part  of 
is  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Oxford,  on  Ches-  chalk  cliffs,  the  highest  of  which  is  Shake- 

ne  bav.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  speare^s  cliffy  near  Dover.  The  principal  rivers 
DeL  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and  are  the  Thames,  forming  its  northern  boundary, 
drained  by  Sassafras  and  Chester  rivers ;  area,  the  Medway,  navigable  40  miles,  and  the  Stonr. 
240  sq.  m.  *  pop.  in  1850,  11,886,  of  whom  Wheat  and  other  grains,  hops,  fruit,  and  garden 
2,627  were  slayes.  The  surface  is  slightly  diver-  seeds  are  produced  in  large  surplus  for  export, 
sified  and  the  soil  moderatdy  fertile.  The  pro-  Over  20,000  acres  are  under  hops,  producing 
ductions  in  1850  were  656,781  bushels  of  Indian  annually  over  17,000,000  lbs.  Estates  are  small, 
oom,  186,421  of  wheat,  186,206  of  oats,  44,668  and  are  mostly  inherited  equally  by  all  the  sons 
oi  potatoes,  and  866  tons  of  hay.  There  were  of  intestates  under  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkind, 
6  grist  millS)  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  now  nearly  peculiar  to  this  county.  Iron  ware 
87  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public  is  made  at  Crayford  and  Dartford;  paper  at 
•ohools.  Capital,  Cheetertown.  IV.  A  W.  co.  Boxley,  Dartford,  and  elsewhere ;  printed  cal- 
of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Grand,  ico  at  Crayford  ;  gunpowder  at  Faversham 
Bouge,  and  Tbomapple  rivers ;  area,  676  sq.  and  Dartford.  There  are  chemical  works  at 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,016.  The  surface  is  mod-  Deptford  and  Whitstable,  and  ship  yards  at 
erately  uneven,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  fer-  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich.  The  south- 
tile,  consists  of  a  deep  vegetable  loam  on  a  sub-  eastern  railway,  fh>m  London  to  Dover,  trav- 
stratum  of  clay.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  erses  the  county.  The  North  Kent  railway 
and  contains  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt.  The  also  runs  from  London,  by  Woolwich  and 
productions  in  1860  were  96,684  bushels  of  Gravesend,  to  Stroud.  The  county  returns  4 
Indian  com,  69,276  of  wheat,  61,041  of  oats,  members  to  parliament,  beside  14  from  its  bor- 
77,964  of  potatoes,  21,972  lbs.  of  wool,  and  oughs.  It  possesses  many  educational  and  char- 
8,770  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  itable  institutions.  The  amount  expended  for 
18  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  8  churches,  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the  board  of  guard* 
and  8,618  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  ians  during  the  half  year  ending  March  26, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  1869,  was  about  £76,000.  Kent  was  a  kingdom 
Grand  Rapids,  the  capital.  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

KENT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bounded       KENT,  Edwabd  Auottstus,  duke  of;  4th  son 

S.  E.  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  W.  by  Lake  St.  of  George  UL  of  England,  and  father  of  Queen 

Clair,  and  N.  W.  by  Big  Bear  creek ;  area,  870  Victoria,  born  Nov.  2, 1767,  died  Jan.  28, 1820. 

sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  17,469.   It  is  traversed  bv  He  joined  the  British  army,  and  was  under  tiie 

the  river  Thames.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on 

and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  the  French  West  India  islands,  where  he  was 

fertile.     Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  noticed  for  his  bravery,  and  in  ccHnpliment  to 

the  principal  productions.    Capital,  Chatham,  him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique  was 

KENT,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick,  border-  changed  to  Fort  Edward.    Soon  afterward  he 

ing  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northum-  was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  created 

berland  strait ;   area,   1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearne,  with  a  seat  in 

1861,  11,410.     The  Kichibuoto  and  Co^Bigne  the  house  of  lords,  and  appointed  commander- 

or  Cocayne  ore  the  principal  rivers.    The  coasts  in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 

are  broken  by  several  good  harbors,  which  af-  ica.    The  island  of  St  John  changed  its  name 

ford  excellent  opportunities  for  ship  buildmg.  in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which  it 

Nearly  half  the  county  is  unsettled,  and  the  still  retains.    Subseauently  he  returned  to  £u- 

most  yaluable  production  is  timber,  which  is  rope,  and  married  tne  widow  of  the  prince  of 
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Leiniogen,  joungest  cUmgbter  of  the  dnke  of .  other  oivilkms,  yvh\ch.  is  to  be  traced  througb- 

8aze-Gobiirg.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  now  qneeo,  ont  bis  own  writings.    His  acqaaintanc^  with 

wastJ^e  only  child  of  this  union.  Hamilton  ripened  into  a  devoted  friendship, 

KEINT,  Edwabd,  ULD.,  Judge  of  the  supreme  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  the  great 
court  of  Maine,  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  «fan.  8,  federal  leader.  In  1798  Mr.  Kent  was  an  nn- 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  successful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
in  1821,  studied  law  one  year  in  his  native  place,  Dutchess  oo.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  his 
and  two  years  in  Topsham,  Me.,  with  the  Hon.  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  brought 
Benjamin  Orr,  and  attended  in  New  York  dty  with  him  a  reputation  for  professional  learning 
a  course  of  law  lectures  under  Ohancellor  Kent,  and  ability,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Jay  one 
6oon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  settled,  of  the  two  masters  in  chancery  for  the  city  of 
inl825,in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ban-  New  York.  In  1796  he  was  elected,  in  the 
gor.  Me.,  his  present  place  of  residence,  and  federal  interest,  one  of  the  city  members  in  the 
early  assumed  a  prominent  rank  as  attorney  and  legislature.  He  was  also  elected  professor  of 
counsellor.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  chief  law  in  Columbia  coll^.  Three  of  his  lectures 
justice  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  Penobscot  in  this  capacity,  forming  together  an  introduo* 
CO.,  and  fh)m  1829  to  1888  represented  Bangor  tion  to  his  general  course,  were  publiE^ed  in 
and  other  dassed  towns  in  the  legislature  of  1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  (k  the 
Maine.  He  was  afterward  mayor  of  Bangor  for  legal  profession.  The  body  of  his  lectures  were 
two  years,  and  in  1888  was  elected  governor  of  not  published,  but  they  formed  in  after  years,  in 
the  state,  in  which  office  he  served  one  year,  some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  *^  Com- 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  again  mentaries.'*  In  1797,  without  solicitation,  on 
elected,  and  held  the  office  for  another  term,  the  nomination  of  Gk>v.  Jay,  he  was  appoint- 
In  1848  Gov.  Kent  was  appointed  by  the  legis*  ed  recorder  of  the  city,  then  administering  a 
lature  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  extraordinary 
for  settling  the  Maine  boundary  line,  under  the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  induced  Gov. 
Ashburton  treaty.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a  judge  of  the  su* 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  to  the  convention  preme  court  He  continued  a  member  of  this 
which  Dominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presiden-  tribunal  till  1814,  having  been  from  1804  chief 
cy,  and  was  the  first  to  designate  him  as  a  can-  justice.  He  was  nominated  to  this  office  by  the 
didate  before  that  body.  On  the  accession  of  retiring  judge,  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  been 
President  Taylor  €k>v.  Kent  was  appointed  con-  elected  governor,  notwithstanding  that  they 
snl  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  remained  4  were  open  and  uncompromising  political  oppo- 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  returned  to  nents.  The  supreme  court  at  that  time  dif&red 
Bangor,  and  resumed  practice.  In  1859  he  re-  widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  constituted. 
odved  from  the  executive  of  Maine  the  appoint-  It  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  English 
ment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  king's  bench,  being  composed  of  5  judges,  who 
court,  and  now  holds  that  office.  rode  the  circuits  to  try  jury  cases,  and  convened 

KENT,  Jaicbs,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in  during  the  year  at  4  appointed  terms  to  decide 

PhiHppi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  ¥.,  July  81, 1768,  died  reserved  questions  of  law.    Both  the  court  and 

in  New  York,  Dec.  12, 1847.    His  grandfather,  the  law  itself  were  in  a  rudimental  state.  There 

the  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  whose  family  was  early  were  no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports 

established  at  Suffolk,  Conn.,  beciune  in  1740  of  American   decisions,  except  those  of  Mr. 

the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Philippi.    His  Dallas,  which  were  just  commenced.    Thepro- 

Mher,  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  ceedings  of  the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory ; 

some  years  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  co.    James  and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 

Kent  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1781,  principles  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 

rtudied  law  in  the  office  of  Egbert  Benson,  the  precedents  and  decisions.    The  accession  to  the 

attorney-general  of  the  state,  was  admitted  in  bench  of  a  young,  energetic,  and  able  judge, 

Jan.  1785,  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  as  a  conn-  produced  a  striking  change.    It  was  the  noble 

seEor,  and  commenced  &e  practice  of  his  profes*  and  difficult  task  of  the  court  to  expound  the 

sion  in  Poughkeepsie.    He  was  married  in  1785.  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to 

fie  80<»i  became  remarkable  among  his  contem-  American  institutions ;  to  define  and  limit  our 

poraries  for  his  leged  learning  and  literary  attain-  new  constitutional  provisions ;  to  construe  re- 

ments.    He  was  elected  successively  in  1790  and  cent  statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 

1792  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  Datchess  co.  mercial  law  to  bear  upon  transactions  of  trade 

The  countiy  was  then  excited  by  political  dis*  and  commerce;  to  devise  rules  of  practice ;  and 

cuasiona,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  the  federal  in  short  to  adapt  to  a  young  and  rising  nation  a 

constitution,  and  Mr.  Kent  became  an  active  complicated  yet  practical  code  of  laws.    That 

and  leading  federalist,  attractinff  the  notice  and  this  work  was  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 

confidence  of  Hamilton  and  «my.    It  was  by  large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 

Hamilton's  counsel  thatthe  reading  of  the  young  to  the  unremitting  energy  and  talent  of  the 

lawyer  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  chief  justice,  will  appear  from  the  reports  of 

law,  and  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  of  continen-  Mr.  Parsons,  and  ^e   14  volumes,  entitled 

talEurope;  ax^  thus  he  acquired  the  deep  knowl-  *^  Johnson's  Cases''  and  *^  Johnson's  Reports,'* 

edge  of  the  works  of  Pothier  and  Emerigon  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  during 
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the  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent     By  the  oon-  ed  for  himself  new  oeonnatkmB.    Returning  to 

atitutioQ  of  New  York  as  it  then  existed  an  the  city  of  New  York,  wnenoe  he  had  remoyed 

important  political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  on  beoomiog  a  judge,  he  was  reelected  professor 

judiciary  of  the  state.    The  judges  of  the  su-  of  law  in  Golumbia  college.    For  sevcn^  years 

preme  court  aud  the  chancellor  formed  with  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  nu- 

the  governor  a  council  of  revision,  possessing  a  merous  classes.    These  lectures  he  gave  to  the 

quaMed  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  world,  in  his  ^*  Commentaries  on  American  Law^ 

This  council  was  abolished  by  the  constitutional  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'80).    This  work  has  since 

coDveDtion  of  1822,  the  judges  themselves  ao-  passed  through  10  editions,  and  has  acquired  a 

quiescing  in  the  change.    They  felt  that,  thou^  world-wide  celebrity.    It  has  assumed  in  the 

the  council  was  often  a  salutary  check  upon  United  States  the  position  which  Blaokstono 

hasty  and  unwise  legislation,  the  effect  upon  in   his  own  country  has  long  filled  by  hia 

the  judiciary  was  unfavorable,  as  exposing  it  to  '^  Oommentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.''    It 

the  influence  and  excitements  of  politick  par-  embraces  not  merely  the  jurisprudence  of  the 

ties.    The  recent  publication  of  the  proceedings  federal  Union,  but  Uie  municipal  law,  written 

of  the  conncU  of  revision  displays  Mr.  Kent  as  and  unwritten,  of  the  several  states.    Vast  and 

prominent  and  efiSoient  in  the  discharge  of  his  comprehensive  in  plan,  elaborate  and  minute  in 

political,  as  he  had  been  in  performmg  his  jndi-  research,  the  beauties  of  its  style  and  its  histor* 

cial  daties.    His  hi^h  conservative  principles  ical  learning  commend  it  to  the  general  reader, 

brought  him  often  in  opposition  to  an  excit-  while  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  guide  to 

ed  and  dominant  legislative  mf^'ority,  which  the  law  student  4md  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prao- 

however  never  failed  to  respect  his  candor  and  tical  lawyer.    The  last  25  years  of  Ghancell<N: 

integrity.     In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent  was  Kent's  life  were  passed  in  tranquil  pursuits,  in 

appointed  chancellor.    Up  to  the  time  of  his  enlarging  and  correcting  his  *'  Commentaries," 

appointment,  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of  in  giving  opinions  on  le^  subjects,  in  advising 

secondary  importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  and  deciding  on  controversies  submitted  to  his 

the  state.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature  decision,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  an 

of  its  business.   Complic^ed  trusts  and  intricate  active  and  patriotic  citizen.    In  1886  he  wrote 

settlements  of  property,  which  form  the.pecu-  and  published,  at  the  request  of  the  comnum 

liar  subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belong  to  council  of  the  city,  a  compendious  treatise  on 

an  advanced  period  of  national  growth.    But  the  charter  of  New  York,  and  the  powers  of 

the  proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ;  the  municipal  officers.    In  the  performance  of 

its  mode  of  practice  was  circuitous  and  expen-  various  ana  important  duties,  in  the  emoyment 

sive,  and  the  court  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  of  his  extensive  library,  surrounded  by  domestic 

both  by  the  profession  and  the  community,  peace  and  universal  esteem,  his  years  glided 

The  change  effected  by  Chancellor  Kent  was  tranquilly  on,  until,  having  attained  his  85th 

aptiy  described  in  an  address  presented  to  the  year,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  with  un* 

chancellor  by  the  members  of  the  bar,  on  his  clouded  inteUectL  and  in  the  humble  profession 

retirement  from  the  office  after  9  years'  admin-  of  the  Christian's  faith,  he  closed  his  long,  use- 

istration  of  its  duties.    They  compared  him  to  fill,  and  honorable  life>  His  widow  survived  him 

Lord  Nottingham,  the  English  chancellor,  who  8  years.    He  left  one  son  (Judge  William  Kent 

was  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of  of  New  York)  and  two  daughters. 
the  equity  system  of  England,  and  who  was       KENT,  Wiluam,  an  English  painter,  sculp- 

*^  enabled  in  the  course  of  9  years  to  build  a  tor,  and  architect,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1684^ 

system  of  jurisprudence  and  lurisdiotion  upon  died  April  12, 1748.  -.He  was  of  humble  origin, 

wise  and  national  foundations.''    The  7  volumes  but  by  the  liberality  of  some  friends  was  en- 

of  Johnson's  *^  Chancery  Reports"  contain  the  abled  to  study  panting  in  Italy,  where  he  at- 

decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  present  a  pro-  tracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who 

found  and  extended  exposition  of  the  whole  gave  him  a  home  in  his  house.    He  executed 

system  of  equity  law.    In  1822  the  chancellor  the   Shakespeare  monument  in  Westminster 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  caUed  abbey,  and  is  considered  one  of  tiie  founders 

to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.    He  took  of  the  modem  school  of  landscape  gardening, 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,        KENTON,  a  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from 

and  displayed  a  power  of  debate  remarkable  for  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  E.  by 

one  so  long  retired  from  forensic  discussions.  Licking  river;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

His  opinions  were  strongly  conservative.    He  17,088,  of  whom  880  were  slaves.    The  surface 

opposed  without  success  the  extension  of  the  is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.    Much  of 

right  of  suffrage,  and  other  democratic  innova-  it  is  laid  out  in  mai'ket  gardens,  whose  products 

tions ;  but  his  personal  influence  and  character  find  a  market  in  Cincinnati.    The  productions 

preserved  for  the  time  the  court  of  chancery,  in  1850  were  478,546  bu^els  of  Indian  com, 

which  he  believed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  ad-  80,780  of  oats,  12,544  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  13,* 

ministering  justice.    In  1823  his  official  term  561  of  wooL    There  were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw 

ended ;  and,  having  attained  the  age  of  60,  he  mills,  2  newsp^>er  offices,  26  churches,  and  1,* 

found  himsd^  by  the  then  existing  constitution  418  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Co- 

of  the  state,  prevented  from  holding  judicial  vington  and  Lexington  railroad  passes  through 

office.    Unbroken  in  constitution,  he  soon  form-  the  county.    Capital,  Independence. 
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KENTON,  SncGN,  an  American  pioneer,  bom 
in  Faaqnler  oo.,  Ya.,  April  8,  1755,  died  in 
Logan  CO.,  O.,  in  1886.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
had  an  afflray  with  a  yonDg  man  arising  ont  of 
a  love  afiBEur;  and  believing  he  had  kUled  his 
adversary,  he  fled  beyond  the  Alleghanies  and 
became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the  otJier 
early  pioneers  of  Kentnoky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  a  spy  of  Gov.  Dnnmore,  and  subsequent- 
ly participated  in  the  war&re  waged  against 
the  British  and  the  Indians  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies, showing  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and 
endurance.  In  1782,  learning  that  his  rival  was 
living,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  soon 
alter  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  frequently  engaged  in  Indian 
war&re,  until  the  expedition  under  Wayne  in 
1798-'4  restored  tranquillity  to  the  western 
frontier.  As  the  country  began  to  fill  up  with 
settlers,  his  lands,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
his  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  legal  forms, 
he  had  never  secured  perfect  titl^  were  taken 
from  him,  and  by  repeated  lawsuits  he  was 
reduced  to  penury.  He  nevertheless  took  up 
arms  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  with  the 
Kentucky  troops  at 'the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
In  1824  he  appeared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
garments  to  petition  the  legidature  of  Kentucky 
to  release  the  daim  of  tiie  state  upon  some 
mountain  land  owned  by  him.  His  appearance 
at  first  excited  ridicule,  but  upon  being  recog- 
nized he  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
the  legislature ;  his  lands  were  released,  and  a 
pension  of  $240  was  procured  for  him  from 
congress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  58 
years  previous,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  thenands  of  the  Indians. 

KENTUCKT,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  second  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat.  86^ 
80'  and  89*  6'  N.,  and  long.  82°  2'  and  89*  40'  W. ; 
bounded  N.  l^  the  Ohio  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  £.  by  Virginia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy 
river  and  the  Cumberland  mountains;  8.  by 
Tennessee  and  a  conventional  line  mostly  on 
the  parallel  of  86*  80'  N. ;  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 
dssippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri;  greatest 
Iffligtn  E.  and  W.  808  m.,  greatest  breadth  172 
m.;  area,  87,680  sq.  m.,  or  24,115,200  acres, 
being  1.28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  is  divided  into  110 
counties,  viz. :  Adair,  AUen,  Anderson,  BaHard, 
Barren,  Bath,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt,  Breokenridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Cald- 
well, Calloway,  Campbell,  CarroD,  Carter,  Ca- 
sey, Christian,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden, 
Cumberland,  Daviess,  Edmondson,  Estill,  Fay- 
ette, Fleming,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Garrard,  Ghr^t,  Graves,  Grayson,  Green,  Gbreen- 
np,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hart, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Jessamine,  Johnson,  Kenton,  Ejiox, 
Laurel,  La  Rue,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lin- 
coln, Livingston,  LogaT),  Lyon,  McCracken,  He- 
Lean,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  Meade, 


Meroer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Muhlen* 
burg.  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
Owdey,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski, 
Rock  Castle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Trigg,  Trimble, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Whitley, 
Wobdford,  and  the  5  following  formed  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature:  Boyd,  Ma- 
goffin, Metcalf,  Webster,  and  Wolf.  Louisville, 
Jefferson  co.,  is  the  largest  city  and  the  con\- 
meroial  emporium  of  the  state;  Franldfort, 
Franklin  co.,  is  the  political  capital ;  Lexing- 
ton, Fayette  co..  is  the  most  important  inland 
town.  Maysville,  Covington  and  Newport  (on 
oppoidte  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Licking  river, 
and  facing  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Henderson,  ana 
Paducah,  are  the  most  important  towns  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  Columbus  and  Hickman  on  the 
Mississippi,  all  of  which  places  now  or  prospec- 
tively are  the  termini  of  railroads  from  the  in- 
terior. Danville  was  formerly  the  capital  cf£ 
the  state.  Harrodsbu^  and  Boonesborough 
are  the  oldest  towns.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  state  are  Bardstown,  Bow- 
ling Green,  Georgetown,  Glasgow,  Hopkins* 
ville,  Lebanon,  Paris,  Russellvule,  Smithland. 
&a — ^The  x>opulation  of  the  state  at  7  decennial 
periods  has  been  as  follows : 


u.  s.  o« 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1860. 


WUto. 

Fn« 

8Utr«. 

61,188 

iTJ.sn 

8H88T 
484,844 
51T.T87 

rao,858 

761,418 

114 
741 
1,718 
2,941 
4.917 
7,817 
10,011 

11,880 
40,848 
80,661 
126,783 
165,818 
182,268 
210,981 

Total. 

78,077 
280,605 
406,611 
664,817 
687,917 
779,828 
982,4()ft 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
892,804  males  and  868,609  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  7,881,  and  mulattoes  2,630),  4,- 
868  males  and  5,148  females;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  181,752  and  mulattoes  29,729),  105,068 
males  and  105,918  females.  Density  of  popula- 
tion, 26.07  to  a  square  mile;  proportion  of  pop- 
ulation to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  4.24  per 
cent. ;  relative  rank  of  the  state  with  reference 
to  population,  the  8th.  Decennial  increase  of 
population  from  1799  to  1850:  202.86,  88.98. 
88.82, 21.90, 18.86,  and  25.98  per  cent  Should 
the  population  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  decade  1840-^50,  it  will  now  (1860) 
amount  to  1,287,684.  Families  in  1850  (white 
and  free  colored),  182,920,  and  dwellings  180,- 
769.  Of  the  total  population  (1850),  80,078 
were  under  1  year  of  age;  1  and  under  5, 188,- 
919 ;  5  and  under  10,  151,829 ;  10  and  under 
15,182,909;  15  and  under  20, 110,886;  20  and 
under  80, 172,220;  80  and  under  40, 105,810; 
40  and  under  50, 68,588 ;  50  and  under  60,  40,- 
764;  60  and  under  70,  22,181:  70  and  under 
80, 9,482 ;  80  and  under  90, 2,927 ;  90  and  under 
100,  655 ;  100  and  upward,  157 ;  unknown,  205. 
Of  those  of  100  or  more  years  of  age,  69  were 
whites,  17  free  colored,  and  81  slaves.  White 
and  free  colored  (total  771,424)  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, 601,764;  in  other  states,  189,117;  in 
foreign  countries,  29,189;  of  unknown  origin, 
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1^854;  natiyes  of  Kentbcky  rerfdent  in  oth^  try.— Kentucky  is  amply  proyided  with  noble 
statefi,  257, 64S.  Ratio  of  foreign  born  to  total,  atreams.  The  Misussippi  forma  its  W.  limit  for 
8.78  per  cent  Of  191,076  males  (white  and  free  a  distance  of  80  m.  Along  the  N.  W.  and  N. 
colored)  over  15  years  of  age,  86,598  were  em-  boundary  runs  the  Ohio  in  a  winding  course  for 
ployed  in  commerce,  trade,  mannfaotures,  the  nearly  600  m.,  navigable  throughout,  and  afford* 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  115,017  in  agricul-  ing  with  its  chief  affloenta  water  communica- 
ture ;  28,413  in  labor  not  agricultural ;  204  in  tion  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi  re- 
the  army;  1,027  in  sea  and  riyer  nayigation;  oeiyes  from  Kentucky  only  a  few  inconsiderable 
8,811  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity ;  4,420  in  tributaries.  Of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
other  pursuits  requiring  education ;  902  in  gov-  Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is  the  Big  Sandy,  which 
eimment  civil  service ;  212  in  domestic  service ;  rises  in  Virginia  on  the  Great  Flat  Top  moun- 
and  471  in  other  occupations.  Slaveholders,  tains,  a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range;  where  it 
88,885,  viz.:  holders  of  1  slave,  9,244;  of  1  and  approaches  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  N., 
under  5,  18,284;  of  5  and  under  10,  9,679;  of  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  outlet^ 
10  and  under  20,  5,022 ;  of  20  and  -under  60,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  states; 
1,198 ;  of  50  and  under  100,  63 ;  of  100  and  it  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  owing 
under  200,  5.  The  relative  rank  of  Kentucky  to  falls  which  occur  where  it  issues  from  the 
with  reference  to  slaves  is  the  9th.  Deaf  and  mountain  region.  The  Licking  rises  in  Floyd 
dumb,  563,  viz. :  white  507,  free  colored  5,  and  co.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  K.  K.  W. 
slave  51 ;  blind,  652,  viz. :  white  419,  free  col-  durection  for  more  thaa  100  m.,  and  falls  into 
ored  20,  and  slave  113 ;  insane,  627,  viz. :  white  the  Ohio  between  Covington  and  Newport,  op- 
502,  free  colored  2,  and  slave  23;  idiotic,  907,  posite  CinciuDati;  in  winter  and  spring  it  is 
viz.:  white  796,  free  colored  20,  and  slave  91.  navigable  for  boats  70  m.  The  different  branches 
Paupers  supported  in  1849-50,  1,126  ;  cost,  of  the  Kentucky  river  rise  in  the  Laurel  moun- 
$57,543 ;  on  June  1, 1850, 777.  Criminals  con-  tains,  and  form  by  their  union  a  considerable 
victod,  1849-50, 160;  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  stream  which  flows  first  K.  W.,  then  W.,  and  at 
52.  Federal  population  (all  the  free  and  J  of  the  last  nearly  due  N. ;  its  course  is  about  260  ro., 
slave)  898,012,  which  entitled  Kentucky  to  10  and  though  very  rapid  it  may  be  navigated  br 
representatives  in  congress. — ^The  western  part  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  by  small 
of  the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  nearly  level,  the  boats  for  100  m.  higher.  Green  river  rises  in 
broad  plains  being  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  the  W.  districts  of  the  upland  region,  and  flows 
The  S.  £.  is  broken  by  the  Cumberland  moun-  W.  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  its  junction 
tains  and  their  of&hoots.  Narrow,  deep,  and  with  its  chief  affluent,  the  Big  Barren,  where  it 
ffloomy  valleys  intervene  between  the  ridges,  deflects  to  the  N.  W.  and  flnally  to  the  N.,  join- 
None  of  the  summits,  however,  attain  a  greater  ing  the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  Cumber- 
altitude  than  8,000  feet,  and  their  mean  eleva-  land ;  its  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
tion  does  not  exceed  2,000  feet.  The  whole  of  gable  for  steamboats  to  Greensburg,  200  m^ 
this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially  the  foot  and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream, 
hiUs  and  valleys.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  but  navigation  is  obstructed  by  falls  about 
hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called  an  upland,  50  m.  above  its  mouth.  Cumberland  river 
which  extends  f^om  the  Big  Sandy  river  to  long,  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland 
86®  W.  and  comprehends  more  than  half  the  and  Laurel  mountains ;  it  traverses  both  the 
whole  area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  uodulat-  mountain  and  the  upland  regions,  generally  in  a 
ing,  with  gentle  ascents  and  descents,  but  it  is  westerly  direction,  but  on  approaching  the  bar- 
intersected  by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  vd->  reus  it  turns  S.  and  enters  Tennessee,  where 
leys  in  which  the  rivers  run.  Though  this  up-  it  makes  a  large  bend  and  then  reenters  Ken- 
land  is  sparingly  provided  with  spring  water,  its  tucky  with  a  N.  W.  course,  and  so  continues  to 
soil  is  of  the  first  quality  and  equal  to  any  in  the  the  Ohio,  which  it  enters  about  10  m.  above  the 
Union.  The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  it  is  nearly  600  m. 
between  the  *^  barrens^'  and  a  country  which  is  long,  and  as  its  current  is  comparatively  gentle 
partially  hilly.  The  barrens,  which  occupy  it  offers  an  easy  navigation  for  iioops  and  steam- 
chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Green  and  Cum-  boats  as  for  up  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from 
berland  rivers,  in  their  naturnlstate  are  gener-  its  mouth,  and  at  high  water  to  Burkesville, 
ally  destitute  of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect  Ky. ;  for  boats  of  15  tons  it  is  navigable  for  300 
the  prairies  N.  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  the  level  m.,  and  for  river  boats  much  higher.  The  Ten- 
surface  is  diversified  by  low  round-topped  hills,  nesee  flows  only  about  70  m.  through  Kentucky ; 
called  *^  oak  knobs**  on  account  of  the  trees  it  admits  steatnboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  800  m. 
which  cover  them.  This  tract  is  the  least  fer-  from  its  month. — ^Kentucky  lies  wholly  in  the 
tile  portion  of  the  state.  The  alluvial  bottoms  great  region  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  West, 
between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afflu-  These  traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  nearly  hor- 
ents  are  exceedingly  rich.  On  the  N.  and  W.  izontal,  that  often  over  broad  districts  no  dip  is 
the  barrens  are  margined  by  a  more  broken  and  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Through  the  central 
hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to  the  low  portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  8.,  the  Silurian 
flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers*  groups,  which  are  hero  almost  exclusively  cal- 
This  tract  is  superior  in  fertility  to  the  barrens,  careous  in  their  character,  thus  overspread  the 
but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  upland  coun-  surfouse  for  nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  form 
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the  great  central  axis  of  the  lowest  rooks.  At  of  any  other  state  in  the  Uniom  The  climate  is 
Louisville  they  disappear  by  reason  of  their  very  remarkably  pleasant.  The  mean  annual  temper* 
gentle  westward  dip,  and  pass  beneath  the  lime*  atnre  is  abont  65^  F. ;  in  winter  the  thermome- 
stoncs  of  the  devonian  age,  which  here  lie  ez-  ter  frequently  falls  to  20^  or  15*^,  and  in  summer 
posed  in  horizontal  strata,  forming  the  bed  of  rises  to  94^  or  100**.  The  winters  are  sometimes 
the  river  and  the  ree&  which  occasion  the  falls  prolonged  from  late  November  to  early  April, 
at  this  place.  They  are  sncceeded  by  the  car-  but  it  is  seldom  that  snow  lies  long  on  the 
boniferoos  limestone,  and  still  further  W.  the  ground,  and  in  the  6.  counties  cattle  and  sheep 
coal  measures,  commencing  at  Rome  on  the  are  abroad  throughout  the  coldest  seasons.  In 
Ohio  river,  are  traced  almost  to  the  mouth  of  spring  and  summer  S.  W.  winds  prevail,  and  the 
this  river.  This  is  the  southern  end  of  the  coal  weather  is  delightfuL  The  N.  yf.  wind  produces 
field  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  extends  S.  the  greatest  winter  cold.  Rain  falls  abundantly 
nearly  across  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky,  in  wmter  and  spring,  but  is  sometimes  scanty  in 
(See  IiLiNoia.)  In  this  portion  occurs  the  the  sunmier  and  autumn,  the  weather  in  those 
^reckenridgo  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excel-  seasons  being  characteristically  dry  and  con- 
lent  qualities  for  producing  coal  oil.  To  the  E.,  stant. — ^There  are  still  extensive  forests  in  Ken- 
about  100  m.  from  Louisville,  the  same  repetition  tuoky.  In  the  mountain  and  upland  region  are 
of  the  formations  is  encountered,  as  the  silnrian  found  chiefly  tulip  trees,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  wal- 
rocks  dip  £.  on  this  side  of  the  axis ;  and  the  nut,  cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the  barrens  are  chief- 
coal  measures  which  occupy  the  whole  eastern  ly  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  more 
portion  of  the  state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Ap-  generally  diffused  and  most  useful  trees  are  the 
palachian  coal  field  which  overspreads  western  sugar  maple,  the  honey  locust,  and  the  cofiee 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  limestones  tree,  with  the  pawpaw  and  others  which  fur* 
abound  in  fossil  remains,  and  those  of  the  falls  nish  househola  staples  of  great  value.  The 
at  Louisville  are  especially  famous  for  the  re-  principal  fruit  trees  are  the  apple  and  peach« 
markably  fine  coralline  productions  they  afford.  Beside  being  a  great  grain-growing  state.  Ken* 
When  the  river  is  low  and  the  rocks  in  its  bed  tucky  produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
are  exposed  to  view,  they  appear  like  the  coral  grown  m  the  Union,  and  1}  of  the  flax.  In  the 
reefs  produced  by  living  zoophytes,  the  softer  6.  W,  districts,  along  the  Tennessee,  Cumber- 
portions  being  wasted  and  worn  away,  so  that  land,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised ; 
the  hard  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief  and  the  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  these  regions 
precisely  as  if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected  and  in  the  rich  soil  further  K  supplies  a  valu- 
specimens  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  able  material  to  the  commerce  of  the  state, 
others  of  recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoologist  Kentucky  producing  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
would  be  able  to  guess  which  were  ancient  and  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States.  At 
which  modern.  These  limestones  also  abound  the  census  of  1850,  Kentucky  contained  74,777 
in  caves,  some  of  which,  as  the  Mammoth  cave  farms  and  plantations,  enclosing  16,949,748  (im- 
(see  Oavb),  situated  near  Green  river  in  £d-  proved  5,968,270,  and  unimproved  10*981,478) 
monson  co.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  acres  of  land,  or  about  |  of  the  whole  surface 
these  curiosities.  Upon  their  walls  are  found  of  the  state.  The  cash  value  of  these  was  $75,- 
incrustations  of  saltpetre,  which  in  some  in-  814,898,  and  the  cash  value  of  implements  and 
stances  have  been  profitably  collected.  «In  some  machinery  used  in  agriculture  was  $11,576,988. 
of  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  limestone  The  live  stock  in  the  state  consisted  of  816,682 
are  found  the  low  swamps  known  as  ^^licks,'^  horses,  65,609  asses  and  mules,  247,475  milch 
fireqoented  by  deer  and  elk,  and  in  ancient  times  cows,  62,274  working  oxen,  442,768  other  cattle, 
by  the  bufialo,  and  in  a  still  more  distant  epoch  1,102,091  sheep,  and  2,891,168  swine — ^in  all 
by  the  extinct  species  of  elephant,  horse,  masto-  valued  at  $29,661,486 ;  and  the  value  of  animals 
don,  megalonyx,  &o.,  whose  bones  are  occasion-  slaughtered  in  the  census  year  was  $6,462,598. 
ally  found  near  the  saline  springs  of  these  quag-  The  product  of  animals  in  the  same  year  con- 
mires.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sisted  of  9,947,528  lbs.  of  butter,  218,954  of 
localities  is  the  Big  Bone  lick,  28  m.  S.  W.  from  cheese,  and  2,297,483  of  wool.  The  grain  crops 
Cincinnati.  The  metallic  productions  of  Ken-  of  1849  were  as  follows :  wheat  2,142,822,  rye 
tucky  are  of  little  importance.  In  1856,  86,568  415,073,  oats  8,201,811,  Indian  com  58,672,591, 
tons  of  iron  were  made  from  80  blast  furnaces,  barley  95,343,  and  buckwheat  16,097  bushels. 
Lead  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  The  potato  crop  amounted  to  2,490,666  (Irish 
Salt  springs  occur  in  many  places  among  the  1,492,487  and  sweet  998,179)  bushels,  the  hay 
sandstone  rocks,  and  sulphur,  saline,  and  cbaly-  crop  to  113,747  tons,  and  the  crops  of  beans  and 
beate  springs  are  numerous. — The  blue  limestone  peas  to  202.574  bushels.  The  staples  produced 
region,  which  was  originally  covered  with  for-  were:  hemp  17,787  tons,  flax  2,100,116  lbs., 
ests  of  large  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  and  tobacco  55,501,196  lbs.  The  other  enumer- 
leeds,  contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  state,  and  ated  products  were:  cotton,  808,200 lbs. ;  rice, 
that  part  of  it  between  the  Oliio  and  the  vicinity  5,688  lbs. ;  hops,  4,309  lbs. ;  clover  seed,  8,230, 
of  Lexington  is  commonly  called  the  "garden  of  and  other  grass  seed  21,481  bushels;  beeswax 
Kentucky.'*  The  barrens  are  thinly  wooded,  but  and  honey,  1,158,019  lbs;  flax  seed,  75,801  lbs. ; 
producegood  pasturage,  so  that  the  average  fer-  maple  sugar,  487,405  lbs. ;  molasses,  80,079 
tility  of  f^ntncky  may  be  considered  equal  to  that  galls. ;  silk  cocoons,  1,281  lbs. ;  wine,  8,098  galls., 
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fto.  The  Talae  of  market  garden  prodacts  was 
$808)120,  and  of  orchard  prodnots  $106,280. 
The  total  valae  of  agrictdtnral  prodactions  re- 
turned at  the  oensas  of  1850  was  $52,477,680 ; 
in  1840  the  value  was  onlj  $26,288,968.  The 
actoal  crops  per  acre  as  retnrnea  in  1850  were 
as  follows:  wheat  8,  rye  11,  Indian  com  24^ 
and  oats  18  hushels;  tobacco 575  lbs.;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 180  and  sweet  potatoes  65  bnsbels ;  haj 
1^  tons;  hemp  650  lbs. — ^There  are  8  other 
states  that  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  valaes  in 
manofBu^tnres  than  Ken  tacky.  In  1850  there 
were  in  the  state  8,609  establishments  engaged 
in  mannfactorea,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
These  employed  22,445  males  and  1,940  females, 
and  a  capital  of  $12,850,784.  The  raw  mate- 
rial used  was  valued  at  $12,170,225,  the  annual 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $4,764,096,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  was  $24,588,488.  Among 
the  establishments  are  enumerated  8  cotton 
mills,  with  a  capital  of  $289,000;  25  woollen 
mills,  $249,820 ;  21  works  for  pig  iron,  $924,- 
700:  20  works  for  iron  castmgs,  $502,200;  4 
works  for  wrought  iron,  $176,000 ;  81  distiller- 
ies and  brewenes,  $201,885 ;  12  salt  works, 
$121,450 ;  275  tanneries,  $768,455,  &c.  The 
principal  manufacturing  centre  is  Louisville. — 
Kentucky  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but 
its  domestic  commerce  is  very  extensive.  The 
chief  commercial  places  are  MaysviUe,  Covington, 
Louisville,  Henderson,  Smithland,  Paducah,  &c., 
on  the  Ohio,  Oolumbus  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Lexington  in  the  interior.  The  principal  exports 
are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horses,  cattle,  bagging, 
and  rope.  The  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (ali 
steam)  in  1850  amounted  to  14,820  tons,  and  in 
1859  to  29,627  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
(steamers)  built  in  1850  was  84,  having  an  ag- 
gregate measurement  of  6,461  tons;  and  in  1859, 
20,  of  8,816  tons.  Internal  improvements  have 
been  well  attended  to  in  Kentucky,  and  all  the 
large  rivers  have  been  rendered  navigable  for 
considerable  distances  above  their  natural  heads 
of  navigation ;  the  works  on  the  Kentucky, 
Green,  Licking,,  and  Big  Sandy  are  the  most 
important.  The  Portland  and  Louisville  canal 
has  been  constructed  around  the  falls  on  the 
Ohio,  and  is  an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  another  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  in  Indiana.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  railroads  in  operation  and 
in  progress  in  Jan.  1860  : 


Rallroadi. 


Breokenridge  Coal 

CoTingtoQ  and  Lexington 
Lexington  and  Big  Sondj 
Iiexington  and  Danville . . 
Lexington  and  Frankfort. 
Loulaville  and  Frankfort. 
LonlsTiile  and  Nashville. 

Memphis  Branch 

Lebanon  Branch 

Mavsville  and  Lexington. 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Padneah  and  Mobile 

Portland  and  LooLsviUe . . 

Total 


Tout 

MIlM 

mllM. 

OpMU 

as 

a5 

80.0 

80.0 

188.0 

17.0 

8d.O 

18.0 

89.0 

29.0 

6S.1 

65.1 

184.5 

184.5) 

81.T 

0.0  V 

87.e 

8T.«) 

89.0 

18.8 

45.5 

20.0 

68.5 

68.5 

5.0 

6iO 

809.4 

58T.0  ' 

C<Mt. 


$812,000 

4,185,971 

694,024 

824,483 

642,701 

1,567^88 

4,884,980 

675,000 

500,000 

1,170,000 

100,000 

$15,856,980 


From  the  above  27  miles  must  be  deducted  for 
that  portion  of  the  Louisville  and  Na^ville 
railroad  within  Tenneesee,  leaving  for  Kentucky 
610  miles.  All  of  these  lines  have  been  con- 
structed by  private  capitaL  the  state  never  hav- 
ing as  yet  afforded  any  aid  to  the  several  com- 
panies. Beside  the  roads  above  noticed,  there 
are  others  of  equal  importance  now  in  progress, 
as  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  railroad,  one  or 
two  from  Danville  or  other  point  S.  of  Paris  to 
Knoxville,  and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad, 
which  is  not  yet  open  as  far  as  the  Kentucky 
frontier. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky 87  banks  and  branch  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $12,216,725 ;  liabilities : 
circulation  $9,889,426,  deposits  $4,042,686, 
profits  on  hand  $859,816:  resources:  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  $21,684,719,  specie 
$4,864,981,  real  estate  $508,508 ;  balance  totaJ, 
$26,508,158.— The  present  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky was  adopted  in  1850.  Every  free  white 
male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  2  years,  in  the  county  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct  60  days  next  preceding  an  election, 
is  entitled  to  vote.  The  general  election  is  fixed 
by  law  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  vot- 
ing is  viva  voce.  The  le^ature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  88  membera,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  100.  Senators  must  be  80  years  of 
age,  and  are  chosetl  for  4  years,  one  hiuf  every 
second  year.  Eepresentatives  must  be  24  years 
of  age,  and  hold  office  two  years.  The  sessions 
of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  every  odd  year, 
and  lasting  not  longer  than  60  days  unless  by 
vote  of  f  of  both  houses.  Members  arepaid  $4 
a  day,  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  for  4  years ;  the  present  term 
ends  Sept  80,  1868.  He  must  be  85  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  resident  in  the  state  for  6  years.  He  is 
ineligible  to  the  office  for  the  4  years  succeed- 
ing his  term.  The  lieutenant-governor,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  register  of  land  office,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  also 
elected  for  4  years.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor,  is 
ex  officio  president  of  tlie  senate,  fi  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  during  the  last 
half  of  the  term,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and 
fdling  him  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  would  act 
as  governor ;  but  if  during  the  first  half  of  the 
term,  then  the  people  hold  a  new  election.  The 
treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people  every  2  years. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  aavice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  holds  office  during  the  govern- 
or's term.  The  official  salaries  are:  for  the  gov- 
ernor $2,500,  secretary  of  state  $1,000,  auditor 
$2,000,  register  of  land  office  $1,250,  treasurer 
$1,700,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
$1,000.  The  pay  of  the  lieutenant-governor  is 
$8  a  day  during  attendance  at  the  locative 
session.  The  judiciary  consists  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  circuit  courts  (14  in  number),  and  coun- 
ty courts.    Louisville  has  a  separate  chancery 
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oonrt    The  court  of  appeals  condsta  of  a  chief  p&l  college*  and  profeadonsl  schools  in  the  staU 

Justioe  and  three  jadgee,  the  attorney -ffeneral,  a  are  as  foOowB; 
derk,  Bergeant,  and  reporter.  The  Judges  have 
each  (2,S00  a  jear,  and  the  attomay-general 
tBOO  u>d  fee«.  The  LoniBville  chaocery  court 
oonusts  of  a  chancellor  (salary  $1,800),  a  clerk, 
and  a  marshal  (fees).  The  flrat  JudicM  district 
has  also  a  chancellor  and  crimiaal  judge,  whose 
salary  is  tl,800.  The  jndgea  of  circait  are 
paid  $1,800,  and  attorneys  $1100  and  fees.  All 
jndsea  and  other  officers  of  courts  are  elected 
Dy  uie  people.  The  revenue  is  derived  diiefl? 
from  direct  and  specifio  taxes  and  the  poll 
tax.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing Oct.  10, 1859,  amonnted  to  $1,020,801,  and 
the  expendjtnres  to  $888,887.  At  the  end  of 
that  financial  year  there  was  remaining  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  $186,463.     The  state  debt 

at  that  time  amounted  to  $6,479,344,  of  which  —The  whole  number  of  church  buildings  in  the 
$fl,49T,412  was  held  by  individuals,  $000,000  by  state  in  1860  was  1,845,  with  accoinmodatioD 
the  hank  of  Kentucky  (the  bank  paying  inter-  fo'  BTljOBS  persons,  and  valued  as  property  at 
eetX  and  $1,381,832  by  the  board  of  ednoa-  $2,262,448.  The  number  of  newspapers  was 
tion.  To  pay  diis  debt  a  sinking  fund  has  ^2;  of  these,  9  were  issued  ddly,  and  circulated 
been  established,  which  is  augmented  annually  ■nanally  3,348,684  copies ;  7  tri-weekly,  1,126,- 
by  spedfio  taxes,  premiums  on  state  bonds,  div-  280_copies;  88  weekly,  8,063,024  copies;  and  8 
idends  on  stock,  a  vn>  rata  tax  (S  cents  per  semi-monthly,  160,960  copies;  total  annaal  oir- 
$100)  on  property,  hn^  and  all  excess  of  rev-  culation,  6,682,888  copies;  andl2(circnlatingat 
enne  at  the  end  of  each  year  over  $10,000.  The  each  issue  14,900  copies)  were  literary  and  mia- 
interest  on  the  state  debt  has  been  pnnotually  cellaneous;  2  (800 copies)  neutral  and  independ* 
paid.  The  receipts  of  the  sinking  ftmd  for  the  ent ;  42  (65,036  copies)  political ;  fi  (13,625  cop- 
year  1858-'9,  including  balance  from  1857-'8  ies)  religious;  and  1  (526  copies)  scientific.  The 
($41,164),  were  $672,877,  and  the  expenditures  periodical  press  in  1869  comprised  70  pnhlioa- 
for  the  same  year  $406,986.  The  value  of  tax-  tions,  of  which  2  were  semi-monthly,  64  weekly, 
able  property  in  1869  was  $498,409,868,  being  3  semi-weekly,  7  tri-weekly,  and  6  daily.  The 
an  increase  m  10  years  of  $178,820,764,  The  number  of  libraries  (other  than  private)  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  $100,  vi*.,  10  "tato  in  1860  was  80,  and  these  contained  79,466 
canta  for  ordinary  espenaes,  5  cents  for  the  Tolnmes,  viz. :  47  pnblio  libraries,  with  40,426 
■iukiiig  fhnd,  and  6  cents  for  the  school  fund,  volnmes;  18  finnday  school  libraries,  4,617  toI- 
Theatatehdds  stookiu  internal  improvement  nmes  ;  II  college  libraries,  88,235  volumes;  and 
companiea  of  the  nominal  value  of  $4,830,476 ;  4  church  libraries,  1,200  volumes. — The  earliest 
in  banks  and  nulroads,  of  $2,163,820 ;  and  the  explorers  of  Kentucky  were  Boone  and  Knox. 
sinkiDg  fund,  $768,288 ;  total,  $7,761,678.  The  '^^n  o^me  Bullitt,  Harrod  and  Henderson,  and 
principal  iostitutious  supported  wholly  or  in  part  next  Keuton,  Calloway,  and  Logan.  The  exploits 
by  the  state  are  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexmg-  of  Boone  commenced  in  1769 ;  be  subsequent- 
ton,  the  western  lunatic  asylum  at  Hopkins-  I7  founded  Booneeborougb.  Earrodsburg  waa 
viBe,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Danville,  the  ionnded  in  1774,  and  Lexington  a  year  or  two 
school  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  and  the  state  later.  History,  however,  is  not  very  exact  in  re- 
penitentiary  at  Frankfort. — The  following  school  8*>f  d  to  the  precise  dates  of  theee  foundationa,  hut 
Btatiattoa  are  token  from  the  census  of  1860 :  it  is  conceded  that  these  towns  were,  with  the 
exceptioQ  of  the  French  settlements,  the  oldest 
'n  the  West.    Kentucky  waa  now  madeacounty 


id  prioLWT  Kbonla. , 
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rolTenltlM  ul  ealUtai . ... 


of  Virginia,  and  in  1777  the  first  court  waa  held 
at  Harrodahurg.  The  fame  of  the  new  country 
Boon  spread  fcr  and  wide,  and  settlers  rapidly 
increased  in  nnmben.  Conflicts  between  the 
,|B9s,wo    ^i,it^  ^j  j^  fgQ^  „^g  frequent,  and  It  is 


Free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to  sud  that  from  this  fact  and  that  of  its  having 
read  and  write,  69  706,  of  whom  66,687  were  been  the  scene  of  savage  warfare  for  ages,  the 
white  and  8,019  free  oolored  persona.  The  name  Kentucky,  meaning  in  the  aboriginal  Ion- 
number  of  children  in  the  state  between  6  and  guage  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  had  it* 
18  years  in  1668  was  240,799  ■  the  number  re-  origin.  The  war  of  the  revolution  left  the  set- 
ported  as  having  attended  stmool  in  the  year  tiers  in  constant  danger  of  Ihdian  outrage,  and 
was  267,713,  and  Uie  average  attendance  was  the  citizens  found  themselves  obliged  to  nndei^ 
97,001.  The  school  fund  amounted  in  the  same  take  their  own  protection-,  Bidimond,  Ya,, 
year  to  $1,466,383,  and  the  amount  distributed  the  capital,  was  too  far  distant  to  be  relied  on 
for  school  support  was  $804,938.  The  prinoi-  for  aadstanoe  in  times  of  need,  and  hence  the 
TOL.  X. — 10 
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oonyenticms  held  at  Danyille  in  1774-^5  reoom-  dj  the  inteUigenoe  that  the  Spaniards  had  Tie- 

mended  a  peaceable  and  constitotional  separa-  hvted  the  treaty  of  1795  by  a  denial  of  the  righti 

tion  from  Virginia.    The  8d  conyention  sent  a  secared  by  its  provisions,  and  it  became  known 

petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1786  an  act  was  that  even  Looisiana  had  been  retrooeded  to 

§assed  by  the  legislatare  complying  with  the  France.    Its  subeeqaent  purchase  by  the  Uoited 
esires  of  Kentucky;  but  from  several  causes  States  put  an  end  to   all  pending  troubles, 
the  separation  was  not  then  completed,  chiefly  In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  active 
from  an  inclination  of  the  people  to  obtain  an  part»    Upward  of  6,000  volunteers  were  called 
independent  nationality.  A  4th  convention  only  into  active  service,  and  at  one  time  more  than 
served  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  central  7,000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
government :  and  a  report  having  gained  our-  fleld.    During  this  period  the  chair  of  state  was 
rency  that  Mr.  Jay,  when  minister  to  Spain,  had  filled  by  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  revolution, 
ceded  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  who  at  an  advanced  age  manifested  the  same 
oonntry,  the  utmost  ill  feeling  was  aroused  in  enterprise  and  bravery  that  had  gained  him  an 
the  public  mind.    A  5th  convention  met,  and  honorable  reputation  in  the  battle  of  King's 
<m  petition  Virginia  allowed  the  Kentuckians  mountain.    At  the  battle  of  Frenchtown  and 
to  send  a  delegate  to  congress ;  but  the  consti-  the  barbarous  massacre  which  followed  it,  many 
tntion  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  adopted,  of  the  best  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  destroyed ; 
the  whole  subject  was  turned  over  to  the  new  an^  the  impetuous  but  ill  regulated  courage  of 
government.    Taking  advantage  of  this  position  the  state  milida  at  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  re- 
ef aflBurs,  Spdn  clandestinely  proposed  through  lieve  Fort  Meigs  proved  fatal  to  a  large  t>ody  of 
her   minister   peculiar  commercial  favors  to  her  troops.    Since  the  treaty  of  1815  the  history 
Kentucky  in  case  of  her  forming  an  indepen-  of  Kentucky  has  been  undisturbed  by  any  stir- 
dent  government.  These  propositions  met  with  ring  events.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  the 
some  &vor ;  but  a  6th  and  a  7th  convention  development  of  agriculture  and  other  branches 
were  assembled,  and  though  party  politics  ran  of  industry  within  her  borders  signally  well 
high  in  the  debates,  constitutional  measures  at  sustained.    The  scene  of  action  in  the  Mexican 
length  prevailed,  and  an  address  to  congress  war  was  too  far  distant  to  afiect  the  fortunes 
was  ultimately  voted.    Two  more  conventions  of  the  state,  but  many  of  its  best  and  bravest 
were  subsequently  held,  and  the  question  was  citizens  were  engaged  in  that  contest,  and  by 
determined  by  Kentucky  becoming  in  1790  a  their  prowess  elevated  the  reputation  of  the 
separate  territory,  and  its  admission  into  the  commonwealth  before  the  worla,  and  gained  for 
Union  on  June  1, 1792.    The  population  at  this  the  sons  of  the  *^  dark  and  bloody  ground''  a 
time  was  about  75,000.    Indian  wars,  however,  name  wortliy  of  their  patriotism, 
oontinued  to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  com-  KENTUOKY,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 
plaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  federal  govern-  name,  rising  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 
ment  were  again  heard.    The  whiskey  tax  also  tiie  S.  E.  frontier.    Its  principal  feeders  are  the 
became  oppressive,  and  the  American  policy  North,  Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  unite  in 
toward  the  French  republic  was  denounced  in  Owsley  co.  near  the  village  of  Proctor.    The 
every  cabin.    The  minister  Genest  was  received  stream  then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  S. 
in  triumph  throughout  the  West^nd  it  was  boundary  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  toward 
even  proposed  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky  to  the  S.  W.    After  keeping  on  this  course  for  15 
make  a  descent  on  New  Orleans ;  nor  did  the  or  20  m.  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and 
governor  scruple  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  preserves  it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Carroll 
state :  '*  I  shall  feel  but  little  inclination  in  re-  co.    Its  length  from  the  junction  of  its  head 
straining  or  preventing  my  fellow  citizens  .  .  .  streams  to  its  mouth  is  260  m.,  but  the  distance 
to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a  in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  points  is 
prince  who  openly  withholds  from  ns  an  inval-  only  108  m.    The  scenery  on  the  banks  is  fa- 
nable  right,  and  who  secretly  instigates  against  mous  for  its  romantio  beauty.    For  a  great  part 
ns  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy."    The  old  idea  of  its  course  the  river  flows  between  perpen- 
of  independence  was  again  mooted,  but  the  dicular  limestone  rocks,  through  which  it  ap- 
Btorm  passed  over.    In  the  10  or  12  years  which  pears  to  have  gradually  worn  its  way.    The 
snooeeded,  and  which  included  the  period  of  Kentucky  has  no  large  tributaries.    It  is  navi- 
negotiation  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  gable  by  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.  from 
and  then  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Ken-  its  mouth.    By  means  of  a  series  of  dams  and 
tneky  was  agun  agitated.    The  treaty  of  1795  locks  a  depth  of  at  least  6  feet  has  been  secured 
with  Spain  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  confluence  of  the  forks.    There  are  17 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of  dams,  giving  a  rise  of  from  20  to  25  feet  each, 
the  river.    Pending  the  negotiations  the  gov-  and  the  same  number  of  locks,  each  178  feet 
emorof  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead-*  long  and  88  feet  wide.    Anthracite  coal,  iron 
ing  Kentuckians  with  a  view  to  a  diflerent  ore,  and  an  excellent  variety  of  marble  are 
treaty,  but  action  on  these  premises  was  stayed  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
by  federal  interference,  and  the  faithlessness  of  KENTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
the  Spaniards  was  soon  made  evident    Seven  the  island  of  Jamaica  about  1788,  died  at  Cowes, 
years  now  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  pros-  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Dec  8,  1856.    His  father 
perity,  when  the  whole  nation  became  excited  was  a  wealthy  planter.    While  a  child  he  was 
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sent  to  Ehgland  and  edneated  at  the  Gharter-  his  professional  brethren,  and  his  irritating  and 

house  and  other  schools,  and  "was  graduated  at  even  insolent  manners.    On  the  other  hand,  he 

Peterhoose  college,  Cambridge.    After  leaving  was  in  high  favor  with  the  public  on  account 

the  university  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  of  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  decisions.    He 

Ooleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  other  emi-  recognized  no  distinction  of  persons  in  lids  ad- 

nent  men,  and  in  1615  he  visited  Italy  and  ministration  of  justice,  but  rather  exulted  in  an 

other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    After  opportunity  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  the 

his  return  to  Eng^d  he  married  Miss  Caroline  ndi  or  titled.    He  was  deeply  learned  in  the 

Cnrteis,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  Nea"  in  the  law,  and  successfully  resisted  Lord  Mansfield's 

^  Verses  written  in  a  Churchyard,"  aud  whom  attempts  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  law  and 

he  survived  many  vears.    His  first  volume  of  equity.    Outside  of  his  professional  range  he 

poetiy,  entitled  *^  A  Rh3rmer's  Plea  for  Toler-  was  ludicrously  ignorant.    He  accumulated  by 

ance"  (1838),  was  followed  in  1888  by  "  Poems,  hisprofessiond  labors  a  fortune  of  £800,000. 

for  the  most  part  Occasional."    His  last  work  ETeNYON  COLLEGE.    See  Gaxbisb. 

-was  entitled  *^A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  EEOKUE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 

Verses."    He  used  his  large  fortune  with  great  Skunk  river ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1659, 

generosity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  to  80  12,829.    The  surface  consists  partly  of  prairie, 

persons,  many  of  whom  were  his  old  literary  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  and  the  soil 

n-iends,  induding  Barry  Cornwall  (£6,000)  and  is  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  (£10,000).  were  550,420  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,481  of 

KENTON,  Llotd,  lord,  a  British  jurist^  bom  wheat,  5,255  of  oats,  19,487  of  potatoes,  9,977 

at  Gredington,  Flintshire,  Oct  5,  1782,  died  tons  of  hay,  and  15,179  galls,  of  molasses.  Cap- 

at  Bath  in  1802.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  ital,  Lancaster. 

aqiiire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at  KEOKUK,  a  city  and  semi-capital  of  Lee  co., 
a  free  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an  attor-  Iowa,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  state, 
ney  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap-  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Missis- 
pointed  in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part-  sippi,  and  2  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
ner  in  the  business  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Moines,  205  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  125  m.  S. 
London  in  1754^  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,478 ;  in  1867, 
1761  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the  about  12,000.  It  is  built  partly  at  the  foot  and 
courts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the  partly  on  the  smnmit  of  a  bluff  150  feet  high, 
Nortii  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of  which  contains  excellent  limestone,  and  has 
10  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional  broad  regular  streets  with  many  handsome 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders  if  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  medical  col- 
he  could  have  obtained  the  presentation  to  a  lege,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  number  of  acad- 
small  living.  At  this  juncture  Dunning,  who  emies.  A  public  school  edifice  here,  erected 
had  been  Ms  fellow  student,  and  who  was  now  at  a  cost  of  $18,500,  is  said  to  be  the  handsom- 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice,  em-  est  building  in  the  state  devoted  to  education. 

E ley ed him  as  his  *^ fag" or  *^ devil;"  and  many  The  city  has  10  or  12  churches,  and  a  large 

nndred  opinions  written  by  Kenyon,  and  which  number  of  lumber  and  brick  yards,  mills,  found- 

I>iinning  never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter  eries,  &o.    Its  manufacturing  establishments 

as  his  own.    As  it  gradually  transpired  that  in  1857  numbered  about  50.    It  has  an  active 

Dmming^s  opinions  were  prepared  bv  Kenyon,  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  an  in- 

the  attorneys  began  to  employ  the  latter,  ana  complete  table  of  its  trade  in  1856  gave  the 

cases  with  low  fees  soon  came  to  him  in  large  amount  of  goods  sold  as  over  $5,000,000.    The 

numbers.  His  rise  out  of  his  chamber  seclusion  rapids  in  the  MississippL  extending  12  m.  with 

was  probably  in  consequence  of  some  useful  ob-  a  tall  of  24  feet,  render  Keokuk  the  natural  head 

serYations  which  he  made  as  amicus  cwria  in  of  navigation  at  low  water,  but  a  canal  around 

the  presence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney-  them  capable  of  admitting  large  steamboats,  and 

general,  who  thereafter  promoted  his  advance-  of  affording  a  vast  water  power,  has  been  pro- 

ment  in  various  ways.    To  this  powerful  friend  jected.    The  city  has  most  of  the  trade  of  the 

he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  chief  justice-  rich  Des  Moines  valley,  and  is  the  terminus  of 

dup  of  Chester.    The  sneers  of  Kenyon^s  rivals  two  railroads,  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines, 

at  this  appointment  incited  his  patron  to  push  and  Minnesota,  finished  as  far  as  Bentonsport, 

bis  fortunes  still  further.    Although  possessing  and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Musca- 

no  forensic  reputation,  he  was  in  1782  made  tine,  finished  as  far  as  Fort  Madison.    It  has 

attorney-general,  and  two  years  after  master  of  steamboat  communication  with  St.  Louis. 

the  rolls,  m  which  latter  capacity  he  appeared  'KEPLER,  Johann,  a  German  astronomer, 

to  considerable  advantage.    Finally,  on  the  re-  bom  in  Magstatt,  n^ar  Weil,  Wartemberg,  Dec. 

tirement  of  Lord  Manraeld,  he  was  promoted  '21,  1571,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Nov.  15, 1680.    He 

by  Pitt  to  the  chief  justic^ip  of  the  king^s  was  a  dckly  child,  and  during  his  whole  life 

bench,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kenyon,  baron  of  suffered  periodically  from  fevers  and  other  ail- 

Gredington.    This  appointment,  which  he  held  ments.    His  father,  a  man  of  noble  origin  and 

nntU  his  death,  was  not  popular  with  the  bar,  at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands  under 

and  during  his  whole  judicial  career  he  was  the  duke  of  Alva,  having  been  reduced  by  the 

Led  for  his  overbeiuring  disposition  toward  loss  of  his  property  to  the  condition  of  an  inn- 
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keeper,  jotxng  Kepler  was  dnriiig  a  portion  of  was  nereriheless  siDgnlarij  saocessftil  in  his 
his  childhood  employed  hy  him  in  a  menial  ca-  inquiries  respecting  vision,  and  first  analyzed 
paci^.    In  1586  he  entered  the  monastic  school  the  whole  scheme  of  natnre  in  the  strnctore  of 
of  IJCanlhronn,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  eye.    In  this  work  he  also  described  the 
the  nniversity  of  Tdbiqgen,  where  in  1691  he  mode  of  calculating  eclipses  whidi  obtains  at 
took  his  degree  of  master.     Subsequently  he  the  present  day.    In  his  subsequent  work  on 
devoted   himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  optics,  entitled  ^^  Dioptrics^'  (Augsburg,  1611 ; 
under  MOstlin,  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and  reprinted  in  London,  1658^  which,  acccvding 
in  1594  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  math-  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^^  laid  the  foundation  of 
ematics  in  the  univerdty  of  Gratz  in  Styria.  the  science,"  he  explained  the  method  of  trao- 
Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pub-  ing  the  progress  of  rays  through  transparent 
lication,  an  almanac  for  1595,  followed  in  1596  bodies  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces,  and 
by  his  "  Oosmographical  Mystexy,"  containing  of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  rel- 
a  fanciful  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the  ative  positions  of  the  imaffes  which  they  form 
heavenly  bodies,  and  whidi  Hallam  calls  *^  a  and  the  objects  from  whic£i  the  rays  proceed, 
work  mingled  up  with  m^ny  strange  effbsions  of  Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 
a  mind  fiiir  more  eccentric  than  any  of  the  plan-  telescope,  having  two  convex  lenses,  by  whid^ 
ets  with  which  it  was  engaged."    In  1597  he  objects  are  seen  inverted.    These  discoveries^ 
was  married  to  a  young  widow  named  Barbara  however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 
MuUer  von  Mulech,  and  soon  after,  in  conse-  announced  in  his  "  New  Astronomy,  or  Com- 
quence  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  of  religious  mentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars^'  (Prague, 
troubles  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Prot-  1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  astronomical 
estant  professors  in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one^  data  prepared  by  Tycho.    After  many  fruitless 
he  was  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  Hungarv.  attempts  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  in  a 
In  1600,  learning  that  Tycho  de  Brahe  was  in  uniform  circular  motion,  he  discovered,  by  oom- 
Benach  in  Bohemia,  he  repaired  thither,  in  the  paring  together  7  oppositions  of  that  planet, 
hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  Danish  astron-  that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  concluded 
omer's  observations  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with 
orbits  of  planets,  and  was  received  by  him  with  the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  focL    Having  next 
great  kindness.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  Mara, 
presented  by  Tycho  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  he  found  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  joining 
who  named  him  imperial  mathematician,  ana  the  planet  and  the  sun,  described  equal  areas  in 
employed  him  to  a^st  Tycho  in  the  prepara-  equal  times,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
tion  of  a  new  set  of  astronomical  tables,  to  be  other  planets.    These  results  constitute  the  first 
called  the  Budolphine  tables,  intended  to  «uper-  two  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion 
sede  those  calculated  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Co-  known  as  Eepler^s  laws,  the  third  having  been 
X>emican  systems.    The  emperor  pledged  him-  discovered  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.    The 
flelf  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  labor  and  patience  with  which  Kepler  conduct- 
Kepler,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  ex-  ed  these  investigations  will  be  best  appreciated 
amining  the  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  calculations  were 
commenced  his  labors  with  enthusiasm.    The  madewithouttheassistance  of  logarithms,  which 
death  of  Tycho  shortlv  afterward  disconcerted  were  a  later  invention,  and  that  each  calculation 
ibis  scheme ;  and  although  Kepler  succeeded  of  an  opposition  of  Mars,  fiUling  10  folio  pi^opes, 
him  as  principal  mathematician,  with  a  liberal  was  repeated  10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions 
compensation,  he  was  thenceforth  constantly  produced  a  folio  volume  of  700  pages.    In  view 
involved   in  pecuniary  difficulties,  in   conse-  of  such  difficulties,  the  remark  of  Prof.  Playfoir 
quence  of  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  em-  is  particularly  pertinent,  ^^  that  the  disooyeries 
peror  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  his  salary,  of  Kepler  were  secrets  extorted  from  nature 
For  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  by  the  most  profound  and  laborious  research." 
preparation  oftbeRudolphinetables,  and  devote  Notwithstanoing  the  reputation  which  these 
nimself  to  works  of  a  less  expensive  kind ;  and  brilliant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 
such  were  the  necessities  of  his  family  that  he  circumstances  showed  no  signs  of  improvement 
frequently  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  oastine  Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  salary  remain  un- 
nativities.    One  of  the  first  results  of  his  altered  paid,  but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refused  to  allow 
circumstances  was  the  production  of  Mb  "Prin-  nim  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mi^ematics 
ciples  of  Astrology"  in  1602,  a  work  little  cred-  at  Linz ;  and  to  add  to  his  embarrassments,  his 
itable  to  his  speculative  faculties,  and  in  wh^ch  wife  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by  the 
he  confesses  his  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  small  pox,  which  proved  £atal  to  the  eldest, 
harmonious  configurations, of  suitable  planets  to  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Matthias  in 
control  human  impulses.    In  his  optical  treatase;  1612  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the  professor- 
^A  Supplement  to  Yitellio,"  published  in  1604  ship  at  Linz,  and  8  years  later  he  was  married 
at  Prague,  he  appears  to  far  better  advantage:  for  the  second  time,  chi^y  for  the  sake  of 
and  although  with  all  his  scient^c  ardor  and  his  children,  his  own  time  being  too  fully  occu- 
industry  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  law  of  pied  to  enable  him  to  look  after  their  welfare, 
refraction,  a  subject  that  had  greatly  occupied  About  the  same  time  he  presented  to  the  diet 
his  attention  since  the  death  of  Tydu),  he  at  Batisbon  his  views  on  the  reformation  of 
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tiie  calendar,  the  sabetanoe  of  which  he  ptib«  yard,  Batisbon,  and  in  1808  a  monmnental  tern- 
liflhed  in  a  abort  essay.  In  1616  appeared  his  pie  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the  i^t  bv  the 
J^hetnerides  1617-1620,  the  expense  attendms  prince  bishop  of  Oonstance. — The  ardor  and  pa- 
the  preparation  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  tience  with  which  Kepler  pursued  science  have 
been  obliged  to  defray  **by  composing  a  vile,  found  few  parallels  among  modem  philosophers, 
prophesying  almanac,  which  is  scarcely  more  Ever  prone  to  indulge  *in  fEincifal  tbeones,  he 
respectable  than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving  never  lost  sight  of  the  precise  object  of  his 
the  emperor's  credit,  who  abandons  me  entirely,  search,  and  ingenuously  renounced  any  hypo- 
and  would  suffer  me  to  perish  from  hunger.'^  thesis  that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ad* 
He  nevertheless  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  vancing  knowledge  of  phenomena.  Of  his 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Bologna,  preferring  manifoTd  attempts  in  vanous  branches  of  sci- 
poverty  and  the  limited  degree  of  freedom  of  ence  Delambre  says :  "  Those  which  have  fail- 
n>eech  and  opinion  he  ei^oyed  in  Grermany,  to  ed  seem  to  us  only  fanciful,  while  those  which 
the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortune  in  Italy,  have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime.'^ 
Between  1618  and  1622  appeared  the  7  books  of  The  history  of  science  presents  no  discoveries 
his  '^Epitome  of  the  Oopemican  Astronomy,^'  more  original,  or  which  were  deduced  with  so 
which  was  placed  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list  little  assistance  from  the  speculations  of  preced* 
of  prohibited  books;  and  in  1619  he  published  ing  philosophers,  as  his  three  celebrated  laws, 
his  *' Harmonies  of  the  World,''  dedicated  to  firom  which  the  discoveries  of  Newton  subse- 
James  L  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in  the  quently  sprung,  thus  completing  the  great  chain 
history  of  science  as  containing  the  third  of  his  of  trutiis  whidi  constitute  the  Jaws  of  the  plan- 
celebrated  laws,  viz. :  that  the  squares  of  the  etary  system.  It  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  industry  as  an  author  that  between  1594  and 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  m>m  the  1680  he  published  83  works,  beside  leaving  22 
son.  8uch  was  the  transport  with  which  this  volumes  of  manuscripts,  7  of  which  contain  his 
discovery,  which  for  17  years  had  baffled  all  his  epistolary  corresponaence.  The  latter  was  pub- 
skin  and  patience,  filled  him,  that  he  marked  l&hed  in  1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottlieb  ELansch ; 
tiie  day  and  year,  May  15, 1618,  when  it  became  but  the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
known  to  him;  and,  speaking  ofthe  book  which  obliged  to  part  with  the  remaining  volumes, 
promulgated  it,  he  said :  ^^  It  may  well  wait  a  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
chicory  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6,000  library  of  sciences  in  St.  Petersburg.  Becently 
years  for  an  observer."  The  accession  in  1619  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Kepler  has 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H.,  who  promised  to  been  undertaken  by  Charles  Frisch,  to  include 
pay  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  fhmish  the  all  his  unedited  manuscripts,  of  which  the  first 
means  of  publishiog  the  Rudolphine  tables,  volume  appeared  in  1866  (8vo.,  Frankfort  and 
teemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the  Erlangen). 

prosecution  of  his  scientific  labors ;  but  such  EErPEL,  Atjoubtus,  viscount,  an  English 

were  the  drains  u|>on  the  imperial  treasury  admiral,  bom  April  2,  1725,  di^  in  Suffolk, 

caused  by  the  religious  wars  wnich  then  con-  Oct  2, 1786.    He  was  the  2d  son  of  William 

vulaed  €^ermany,  that  it  was  not  until  several  Aune  Eeppel,  2d  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  entered 

years  afterward  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  the  navy  in  1740  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 

even  a  partof  the  sums  promised  him.    In  1620  Anson,  with  whom  he  circumnavigated  the 

he  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  dobe.    In  1744  he  became  a  post-captaiu,  and 

l?ngli«tt  ambassador  at  Venice,  to  take  up  his  resi*  K>r  many  years  rendered  important  services  as 

dence  in  England,  bn^dedined  the  offer.  Finally  commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squadrons, 

in  1627,  aft^  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  being  almost  uniformly  successful  in  the  ez- 

delay  and  amid  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  the  Ru-  peditions  he  uDdertook.    In  1762  he  was  pro- 

dolphine  tables  were  published  in  Ulm.    They  moted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in 

were  the  first  ever  calculated  on  the  theory  of  July,  1778,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and 

tiie  ellipticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are  in  command  of  a  large  fieet  of  ships  of  the  line, 

80  remarkable  a  monument  of  patience  and  in-  he  had  an  indedsive  oonffict  with  the  French 

dii8^,thathad  Kepler  done  nothing  more  than  squadron  under  D'OrvilHers  off  Ushant.    The 

eompate  them,  he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  British  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repair  damages, 

the  benefactors  of  science.    In  1629,  for  the  a  signal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  renew  the 

sake  of  avoiding  the  religious  dissensions  which  batSe ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 

distracted  Linz,  at  the  invitation  of  Wallenstein,  commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it,  enabled  the 

dnke  of  Friedland,  he  removed  with  his  family  French  to  escape.  Palliser  subsequently  brought 

to  Sagan  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afterward  secured  articles  of  accusation  against  Keppel,  which 

a  profassorship  in  the  university  of  Rostock,  upon  investigation  by  a  court  martial  were  de- 
In  the  fbUowing  year  he  went  to  Batisbon,  and  -  dared  unfounded,  while  the  conduct  of  Keppel 

made  a  final  but  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  from  was  pronounced  such  as  became  a  prudent  and 

the  imperial  assembly  his  arrears,  which  now  brave  officer.    The  acquittal  of  tne  admiral, 

amoonted  to  8,000  orowna.  The  vexation  which  who  was  rexj  popular,  excited  the  most  enthu- 

this  occasioned,  combiued  with  fatigue  of  mind  siastic  demmistrations  of  joy,  and  bonfires  and 

and  body,  brought  on  a  fever  that  proved  fettaL  illuminations  ceJebriU^ed  the  event.    He  was 

His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Peter's  churoh-  subsequently  at  different  times  first  lord  of  the 
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admiralty,  and  in  April,  1782,  was  created  Tls-  of  the  province  of  Eoordistan,  sitnated  on  the 

count  Keppel  of  Elvedon  in  Saffblk,  haying  for  S.  W.  dediyity  of  a  mountain  range,  80  m.  W. 

many  years  previous  heen  a  member  of  the  S.  W.  from  Efamadan,  in  lat.  84^  80'  N^  long, 

house  of  commons.  47^  12'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.    It  is  surround^ 

E[£PPEL,  GsoBGS  Thomas,  an  English  sol-  by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  8  m.  in  circumference, 

dier  and  politician,  born  in  1799,  was  at  the  and  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing  town.    In  the 

battle  of  Waterloo,  became  one  of  the  secretaries  neighborhood  are  the  celebrated  rock  inscrip- 

of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  and  sat  in  the  tions  of  Behistun. 

house  of  commons,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  E^ERMES  INSECT.    See  Cochineal. 

party,  from  1882  to  1885,  and  again  from  1847  KERMES  MINERAL,  a  precipitated  snlphn- 

to  1852.    He  has  written  **  Journey  across  the  ret  of  antimony,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a 

Balkan,**  ^^  Journey  from  India  to  England,"  medicine.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  pnr- 

&o, — HsNBT,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  chased  in  1720  by  the  French  government  and 

June  14,  1809,  entered  the  navy,  commanded  made  public.    It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 

one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  against  or  wet  way  by  treating  the  tersulphuret  of  an- 

China  in  1842,  and  assisted  Sir  James  Brooke  timony  with  carbonated  soda  or  potash.    The 

in  Borneo.    He  has  written  '^  The  Expedition  French  process  is  to  boil  one  part  of  the  pul- 

to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,"  and  ^^  A  Visit  to  verized  antimony  with  28  parts  of  cxystallized 

the  Indian  Archipelago  in  H.  M.  S.  Meander,"  carbonate  of  soda  in  260  parts  of  water  for 

both  of  which  contain  extracts  from  Brooke's  half  an  hour,  and  after  filtering  allow  the  liquor 

diary.  to  cool  slowly  in  covered  earthen  pans.    The 

EERATRY,  Augusts  Hilabion  db,  a  French  kermes  subsides  in  24  hours.  It  is  then  col- 
author  and  statesman,  bom  in  Rennes,  Oct.  28,  lected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
1769,  died  in  Dec.  1859.  He  was  of  a  noble  cooled  while  protected  from  the  air.  and  dried 
fiunily,  studied  at  Quimper,  was  destined  to  the  at  a  temperature  of  77°.  It  is  a  redaish  brown 
law,  declared  in  1789  in  favor  of  the  revolu-  insoluble  powder,  without  taste  or  slightly  styp- 
tionary  ideas,  wrote  various  romances,  was  a  tic.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative,  dia- 
bberal  under  the  restoration,  after  the  revo-  phoretic,  and  emetic ;  as  an  alterative,  usually 
lution  of  1880  was  called  to  the  council  of  state,  m  combination  with  calomel  and  guaiacum  in 
became  a  peer  in  1887,  opposed  Ledru-RoUin  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill ;  and  conjoined  with 
1848,  and  presided  over  the  legislative  assembly  henbane  or  hemlock  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  1849  as  tJie  oldest  member,  and  pronounced  a  KERNER,  Akdbeas  Justinus,  a  German 
violent  discourse  against  republicanism.  The  poet  and  physician,  bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wdr- 
eoup  cTStat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  terminated  hispolit-  temberg,  Sept.  18,  1786.  After  completing  his 
icaf  career.  Among  his  later  writings  are :  Du  school  ^ucation  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
leau  dans  les  arU  cTimitation  (1822) ;  Examen  a  cloth  factory.  In  1804  he  went  to  the  univer- 
philosophique  de  Kant  (1828) ;  Le  dernier  des  sity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  medicine 
^eaumanoir  (1824) ;  and  Saphira^  ou  Paris  et  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  IJhland« 
Borne  SOILS  V empire.  After  some  years  of  preliminary  practice  he 

EERMAN,  or  Eibman,  a  province  of  Persia,  settled  in  1818  in  the  little  village  of  Weinsberg, 
between  lat.  25""  80'  and  81""  20'  N.,  long.  54""  80'  where  he  passed  88  years.  His  residence,  at 
and  60**  20' E.,  bounded  N.  by  Ehorassan,  E.  by  the  foot  of  the  romantic  old  ruins  of  Weiber- 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  by  the  Persian  treue,  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Swabian 
gnu,  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  Fars ;  area,  65,000  poets.  Some  of  his  lyrics,  for  which  Schumann 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.  It  is  intersected  has  written  melodies,  have  attained  a  popularity 
fifom  E.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  chain  called  Dje-  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Uhland.  Complete 
bel  Abad.  To  the  N.  of  this  chain  the  country,  editions  of  his  poems  were  published  in  1826 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Noorman-  and  1848,  and  a  later  collection  at  Stuttgart  in 
sheer,  is  a  barren  wildemess ;  to  the  S.  of  it.  1868  entitled  Der  letzte  BlUthenstrauss.  He 
generally  an  alpine  region  of  alternate  hUl  and  has  been  a  close  investigator  of  the  phenomena 
vale.  The  vidleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are  of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  and 
fertile.  The  white  rose  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  results  of  his  observations  is  a  re- 
fer its  attar,  and  the  mulberry  tree  for  the  mBrkMehook,  IHeSeJierin  von  Prevorst(^^  The 
breeding  of  silkworms.  The  chief  manufactures  Seeress  of  Prevorst")*  translated  into  English  by 
are  woollen  cloths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels'  ADrs.  Catharine  Crowe.  He  has  written  a  num- 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  The  ber  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject  Having 
most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  been  obliged  in  1851  to  resign  his  profession 
sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  are  fVom  a  total  loss  of  sight,  he  received  a  pension 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  pearl  fishery,  from  the  king  of  WUrtemberg,  and  also  one 
which  once  employed  a  considerable  portion  f^om  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted. — ^The  capital,  KERR,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  Gua- 
Xebman  (pop.  80,000),  was  once  the  most  impor-  dalupe  and  Medina  rivers ;  area,  1,172  sq.  m.; 
tant  city  in  Persia,  and  the  great  centre  of  trade  pop.  in  1858,  632,  of  whom  54  were  ^ves. 
between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  inland  regions ;  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  the  soil 
but  since  the  rise  of  Bushire  it  has  declined.  of  superior  quality.    The  principal  productions 

EEKMANSHAH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  cotton.    Capital, 
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EerrsyUle.    Yaloe  of  land  in  1859,  $69,946.  the  capital  ot  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus 

The  eoantiy  was  organized  in  1856.  Oimmerius,  and  was  itself  sometimes  csJled 

KERRY,  a  maritime  connty  in  Uie  S.  W.  of  Bospoms.     The  Genoese  colonized  it  in  the 

Ireland,  province  of  Mnnster,  bounded  N.  by  14th  century  under  the  name  of  Vospro ;  and 

the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  E«  by  Limerick,  S.  it  is  still  called  Bospor  by  the  Onmeans.    Rus- 

by  Oork,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  area,  sia  obtained  it  from  the  Turks  in  1774  by  the 

1,853  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 238,289,  of  whom  a  treaty  of  Kainarji,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

considerable  proportion  speak  only  the  Irish  Kertch.    In  1855-^6  it  was  in  the  hands  of 

tongue.    The  coast  is  much  indented  with  bays  the  British,  by  whom  the  museum,  containing 

and  inlets,  the  principal  being  Brandon,  Ya-  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  was  destroyed. 

lentia,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Tarbert,  and  Trfdee  There  are  numerous  tumuli  in  the  vicinity,  and 

bays.    Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coast,  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Feale,  Mang,  Laune,  supposed  burial  place  of  the  Scythian  kings. 
andRoughty.    Many  beautiful  lakes  are  hidden        KERVYN    DE    LETTENHOVE,    Joseph 

among  the  hills,  including  the  famous  lakes  of  Mabis  Bbtjno  Cokstaktu),  a  Belgian  historian, 

Killamey,  the  two  lakes  of  Carra,  Ourrane,  bom  in  St  Michel,  Au^.  17,  1817.    He  is  the 

Berryana  and  Lanaii,  and  the  Devil's  Punch  autlior  of  an  excellent  history  of  Flanders  (Si»- 

Bowl  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton.    The  sur-  toire  de  Flandres^  Brussels,  1847-50),  and  of 

fiioe  in  the  N.  is  open  and  undulating,  in  the  S.  various  other  historical  works.    He  has  pre- 

W.  wild  and  mountainous.    The  hilly  region  pared  a  translation  of  Milton's  select  works, 

contains  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland,  and  written  an  essay  on  Froissart's  "Chron- 

Minerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet  icles"  (Muds  mr  lea  chraniquea  de  Froissarf)^ 

copper,  marble,  and  roonng  slate  are  worked,  crowned  by  the  French  academy  in  1856. 
and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.    A^-       KESTREL,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  g&aun 

culture  is  in  a  backward  condition.    The  soil  is  tinnunculue   (Yieill.),  much    resembling  the 

mostly  inferior,  exeept  in  the  central  lowlands,  American  sparrow  hawk.    This  bird  (71  aloMr 

where  it  consists  oi  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  darius,  Briss.)  has  the  form  and  proportions  of 

limestone.    The  climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ire-  the  falcons  proper,  except  that  the  tarsi  are 

land.    The  fisheries  of  the  Kerry  coast  are  of  longer  and  the  toes  less  stout.     The  length 

importance.    Chief  towns  :  Tralee,  Killamey,  is  about  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  28, 

Din^e,  Listowel,  Oahirciveen,  and  Kenmare.  the  female  being  a  little  larger  than  this ;  the 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  closed  wings  are  about  2  inches  shorter  than 

beside  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee.  the  tail.    In  the  male,  the  general  color  above 

K^^HAW,  a  K.  district  of  S.  0^  drained  is  light  grayish  blue,  the  back  and  wing  coverts 

by  Wateree  river  and  Lynchers,  Little  Lynchers,  pale  red  with  triangular  dark  spots;  the  tedl 

Rice,  and  Pinetree  creeks ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ;  with  a  subterminal  broad  black  bar ;  the  lower 

pop.  in  1850,  14^478,  of  whom  9,578  were  parts  light  yellowish  red,  with  longitudinal  dark 

slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,508.    It  has  a  lines  and  spots.    In  the  ifemale,  the  upper  parts 

MUy  surface.    The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  sandy,  are  light  red,  with  transverse  dark  bars  and 

but  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  the  spots;  the  young  resemble  the  female.    The 

river  bottoms  are  remarkably  fertile.    Gotten  kestrel  hovers  in  search  of  prey  at  a  height  of 

ia  the  staple  export.    A  gold  mine,  once  con-  80  or  40  feet,  from  which  it  pounces  upon  small 

sidered  the  richest  in  the  state,  is  worked  on  birds,  mice,    moles,  reptiles,    and   sometimes 

Little  Lynchers  creek.    The  productions  in  1850  worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  in  the  open 

were  9,015  bales  of  cotton,  362,165  bushels  of  fields ;  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  hovering,  it 

Indian  com,  23,510  of  oats,  54,880  of  sweet  has  received  the  popular  name  of  wind-hover ; 

potatoes,  and  74,675  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  it  occasionally  pursues  birds  in  open  fli^t. 

2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  newspaper  office,  18  When  not  in  search  of  food,  the  flight  is  high, 

churches,  and   340   pupils   attending   public  with  rapid  flaps  and  occasional  sailings.    Silent 

schoida.    Capital,  Camden.  when  hovering  after  prey,  it  ib  very  noisy  in  the 

KERTCH  (anc.  Pantieap(Bum%  a  city  of  the  breeding  season ;  it  breeds  on  cliffs  near  the  sea, 
Crimea,  situated  on  the  straits  of  Tenikale,  com-  in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  mined  buildings  or 
mimding  the  entrance  to  the  sea  of  Azo^  lat  high  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  deserted  nests 
45''  20^  N.,  long.  36''  28'  E.,  130  m.  E.  N.  K  from  of  the  crow  family ;  the  effgs,  3  to  5,  are  red- 
Simferopol  ;  pop.  in  1853, 10,000 ;  now  about  dish  white,  with  irregular  dots  and  patches  of 
19,000.  The  place  as  it  now  stands  is  of  recent  dull  brownish  red.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
date.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  stone,  with  wide  common  birds  of  prey  in  Great  Britain,  in  al- 
and regular  streets.  It  has  been  a  free  port  since  most  all  districts  except  the  interior  heaths. 
1827,  and  is  rigidly  growing.  The  inhabitants  When  taken  from  the  nest,  kestrels  may  be 
are  mostly  en^^tged  in  commerce.  The  exports  trained  to  pursue  quails,  snipes,  larks,  and  birds 
are  building  stone,  soap,  candles,  salt  in  large  of  similar  size.  Their  numbers  are  greatly  di- 
ooantities,  with  herrings  and  sturgeon,  the  pro-  minished  during  winter,  and  they  are  said  to 
doeeofthe  coast  fisheries.  The  government  has  migrate  to  northern  Africa.  Though  persecuted 
a  foiondery  and  ship  yard  here.  The  harbor  is  by  gamekeepers,  often  for  the  sins  of  the  spaiv 
good,  and  is  fbrtified. — Panticapieum  was  for  row  hawk,  it  is  of  positive  benefit  to  man  by 
more  than  800  years,  down  to  about  A.  D.  350,  destroying  great  numbers  <^  mice.    It  is  found 
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thronghont  Europe.  There  is  %  raudkr  kestrel  gled  Banner,"  a  popular  national  Ijrio,  saggest- 
(T.  eenchrii^  Naam.X  with  longer  wings  and  ed  and  partially  written  while  the  anthor  was 
fewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  detained  in  the  British  fleet  during  the  bom- 
The  kestrel  swdlows  small  mammals  whole,  but  bardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of 
removes  Uie  feathers  from  its  bird  prey.  There  which  he  was  an  anxious  and  interested  wit- 
la  considerable  variation  in  the  plumage.  ness.  A  posthumous  collection  of  his  miscella- 
KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Oumberland,  neous  poems  was  published  in  New  York  (1856). 
Enffknd,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Greta,  24  m.  KEY  WEST  (Sp.  Oayo  Huuo,  Bone  KeyX 
STS.  W.  from  OarMe ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,618.  It  the  most  westerly  of  the  Pine  islands  in  the 
is  well  built,  contains  2  museums,  chiefly  of  chain  known  as  the  Florida  keys,  60  m.  S. 
minerals,  and  has  manufactures  of  linsey-wool-  W.  from  Cape  Sable,  about  the  same  distance 
sey  stuf^  cutlery,  and  black  lead  pencils.    Ly-  K  from  the  Tortugas,  and  100  m.  N.  N.  E. 

a  within  one  mUe  of  iJie  foot  of  Skiddaw  and  from  Havana.    It  is  about  6  m.  long  and  2  m. 

f  a  mile  firom  Derwentwater,  it  is  much  re-  broad,  and  nowhere  more  than  12  or  15  feet 

sorted  to  by  tourists,  for  whose  acoommoda-  above  sea  leveL    It  is  of  coral  formation,  and 

tion  there  are  several  hotels.    The  vale  of  Kes-  has  a  sandy,  sterile  soil,  but  in  the  few  spots 

wick  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  in  which  are  arable  the  vegetation  is  rich.    The 

respect  to  which  it  is  surpassed  by  few  spots  in  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  copsewood  or 

England.    Ghreta  Hall,  late  the  residence  of  the  low  bushes.    There  are  some  vegetable  gu^ens, 

poet  Southey,  is  near  the  town.  the  productiveness  of  which  is  never  entirely 

KETCH,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  small  checked  at  any  season,  though  greatest  in  win- 
armed  vessel  of  2  masts  and  irom  100  to  250  ter.  The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  tropical 
tons  burden,  used  chiefly  to  convey  distinguish-  fruits.  There  is  an  artificial  salt  pond  on  tiie 
•d  persons  from  place  to  place.  It  was  nearly  island,  350  acres  in  extent  On  the  S.  W.  point 
the  same  as  the  modem  yacht.  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  67  feet 

KETCH,  Jack,  a  cant  term  applied  in  Eng-  above  water;  there  is  another  of  iron  on  Sandy 

land  to  the  hanginan  at  public  executions.    Pre-  key,  11  m.  S.  S.  W. ;  a  third  on  the  N.  W.  paa- 

vious  to  1642  the  hangman  appears  for  a  number  sage,  showing  a  fixed  white  Fresnel  light  40 

of  years  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory,  feet  above  water ;  and  a  light  ship  anchored  oa 

llie  present  name  was  derived  either  from  a  real  the  reef  at  the  W.  entrance  to  ^ey  West  har- 

person,  Jack  Kitoh,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  sue-  bor.    Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 

oessors;  or,  with  more  probability,  frt>m  Richard  locality  is  constantly  the  scene  of  disastroiui 

Jaoquett,  who  held  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  near  shipwrecks. — ^Kst  West  Citt,  on  the  preceding 

London,  where  criminals  were  formerly  exe-  isluid,  the  capital  of  Monroe  co,,  Fla.,  and  the 

outed.  southernmost  settlement  belonging  to  the  Unit- 

KE  W,  a  village  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England,  ed  States,  is  situated  in  lat  24""  82'  K,  long.  81 ""  48' 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  W.  from  Lon-  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  8,000.  It  has  a  fine 
don,  fiftmous  for  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  com-  harbor,  accessible  through  several  channels  bj 
prising  75  acres,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.  Being  the 
public  daily,  including  Sunday.  They  contain  key  to  the  best  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  palm  house  862  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  it  is  strongly  fortified.  The  principal  work  c^ 
64  feet  high,  houses  for  cacti,  tanks  for  the  defence  is  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  an  artificial 
Victoria  regia  water  lily,  and  a  most  extensive  island  within  the  main  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
collection  of  Australian  trees  and  plants.  The  The  barracks  are  large  and  commodious  build- 
old  pslace  of  Kew  was  the  residence  of  G^rge  ings,  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  opeo- 
in.  and  his  family.    The  surrounding  pleasure  ing  facing  the  sea.    The  streets  of  the  city  are 

K:>nnds  cover  an  extent  of  245  acres,  tastefully  wide  and  clean ;  the  houses,  generally  of  the 

d  out    The  number  of  visitors  to  Kew  gar-  cottage  style,  are  neat  and  often  embosomed  in 

dens  was  179,627  in  1850,  827,900  in  1851,  shrubbery.    There  are  Bi^tbt,  Episcopal,  Meth- 

281,010  in  1852,  881,210  in  1858,  889,164  in  odist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  well 

1854,  818,816  in  1855,  and  844,140  in  1856.  arranged  marine  hospital  100  feet  long  by  45 

KEWAUNEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  feet  wide,  a  custom  house,  a  court  house,  and 

<m  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by  Kewaunee  other  public  buildings.     Sidt  is  manufactured 

and  Bed  rivers ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  to  the  extent  of  about  80,000  bushels  annually ; 

about  1,100.    It  has  a  rolling  surCsce  and  a  fer-  fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  abundance ; 

tile  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.    It  was  organized  and  the  neighboring  reefe  alK>und  in  spongesi 

in  1852.    Capital,  Kewaunee.  which  are  gathered  and  exported  to  the  value 

KET,  Tnisom  Soott,  an  American  lawyer  of  about  $50,000  yearly.    The  principal  oocu- 

and  song  writer,  bom  in  Frederic  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  pation  of  the  inhabitants  is  wrecking,  which, 

1, 1779,  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 1848.    He  though  improperlv  associated  in  many  minda 

was  educated  at  St  John's  ooUege,  Annapolis,  with  piracy,  fhiuo,  or  violence,  is  a  Ic^timate 

and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fred-  business,  related  by  peculiar  laws,  and  carried 

eric  City.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Wash-  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owners  and 

logton,  where  he  was  for  many  years  district  wreckers.    Many  of  these  latter  bear  a  hi^ 

allomey  of  the  district  of  Columbia.    As  a  song  chajracter  for  honesty,  generosity,  and  enterprisew 

writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  hia  ^'  Star-Span-  Their  vessels  are  licensed  by  the  judge  of  the 
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district  OGort  of  the  United  States  resident  at 
Key  West;  they  are  generally  large  sloops  or 
schooners,  each  carrying  a  crew  of  8  or  10  per- 
sons, who  are  remonerated  by  shares  of  the 
profits  c^  the  business.  The  amount  of  salvage 
IS  determined  by  the  admiralty  oonrt ;  one  half 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  v^sel,  who  fits  her 
out  and  furnishes  materials,  provisions,  &o. ; 
the  other  half  is  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
the  captain  takoa  8,  the  mate  2,  and  each  of  the 
erew  one.  In  1868  there  were  47  of  these 
licensed  wrecking  vessels  at  Key  West,  averag- 
ing 50  tons  each,  but  about  half  of  them  are 
aliMi  engaged  in  fishmg.  The  following  table 
shows  ue  disasters  to  uiipping  in  the  wrecking 
district  of  Key  West  for  a  series  of  5  years : 


1S54. 
1850. 
1S56. 
1857. 
18S8. 


No.  of 


64 
80 
71 
69 
68 


SahafMi 


$88,940 
100,405 
168,117 
101,890 
141,572 


Total 826    $596,014    $901^1     $15,81U2T 


$166,866 
189,800 
262,644 
172,984 
109,778 


V«IlM  of  TCf- 

mIo  and  ou- 

fOOfl. 


$2,814,000 
8,844,077 
4,797,600 
8,668,490 
8,698,000 


Key  West  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1822, 
soon  after  its  first  permanent  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  its  commerce 
was  as  follows:  imports,  $270,475;  exports, 
$195,755 ;  vessels  entered,  121,  tonnage  42,561 ; 
▼eascds  cleared,  94^  tonnage  14,647 ;  reentered 
and  lioensed  tonnalge  of  we  district,  7,641. — A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Key  West 
oonsistB  of  natives  or  children  of  natives  of  the 
Bahama  islands.  They  are  generally  known  as 
Gonchs,  and  are  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  diving,  which  is 
often  called  into  requisition  in  recovering  the 
cargoes  of  sunken  vessels.  It  is  said  that  they 
frequently  secure  articles  at  a  depth  of  40  or  50 
feet,  or  even  more.  The  climate  is  considered 
exceedingly  healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  50^  to  90*^  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
markably pure.  Lying  however  in  the  track 
ci  the  great  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
place  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  violent 
storms  of  this  description,  the  most  disastrous 
on  record  being  that  of  Oct.  11, 1846.  A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  May  16, 
1859.  An  area  of  20  acres  was  burned,  more 
than  100  buildings  were  consumed,  and  the  loss 
of  property  was  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 

K£  X  8,  House  of.    See  Olavbs  Insuljs. 

KEYS  OF  FLORIDA,  a  chain  of  low,  sandy 
islands,  reefs,  and  sand  banks  on  the  S.  coast 
of  florida,  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Oipe  Florida,  in  a  S.  W.  and  W.  direction,  for 
more  than  200  miles,  and  forming  a  curve  with 
its  convexity  to  the  S.  They  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  render  the  navigation  of  the  straits 
of  Morida  very  dangerous.  The  most  noted  of 
the  Florida  keys  are  Key  West  and  the  Dry 
Tortogas.-— The  term  '^key*'  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  eapo^  an  islet,  and  is  applied 
to  a  great  many  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.    (See  Florida.) 


KEYSEB,  NicAisB  de,  a  Belgian  historical 
painter,  bom  in  Sandvliet,  province  of  Antwerp, 
m  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was 
enabled  by  the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recog- 
nized his  talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
academy  in  Antwerp.  His  first  picture  was  a 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  painted  in  1884,  for  a 
Boman  Catholic  church  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. His  works  consist  diiefly  of  battle  pieces 
and  serious  historical  subjects,  though  he  has 
latterly  given  his  attention  to  pictures  of  genre. 

KHALKAS,  a  tribe  of  Mongols,  inhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Outer  Mongolia,  border- 
ing on  Siberia  on  the  N.  and  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Soongaria  on  the  W.  Their  country  ex- 
tends about  600  m.  N.  and  S.  and  1,500  £.  and 
W.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Tsetsen, 
Tushitoo,  Dsassaktoo,  and  bain,  governed  by 
khans  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Guison-Tamba,  or  Grand  Lama,  and  are 
nominally  feudatory  to  the  Chinese  emperor. 
Beyond  an  occasional  journey  of  ceremony  to 
P^dng,  however,  these  chieftains  pay  few  or 
no  marks  of  allegiance.  There  are  idso  some 
scattered  tribes  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
there  is  one  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Koko  Nor. 
The  residence  of  the  Guison-Tamba  is  at  the  la- 
masery of  the  Great  Kooren,  on  the  K.  bank  of 
the  river  Toola ;  80,000  lamas  inhabit  this  place, 
and  near  by  there  is  a  commercial  station  of 
Chinese,  where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
witii  the  Russians.  The  court  of  Peking  main- 
tains several  mandarins  at  the  lamasery,  osten- 
sibly to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  traders^ 
but  in  reality  as  spies  upon  the  Guison-Tamba, 
whose  influence  is  much  feared  by  the  emperor. 
The  Khalkas  are  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
of  the  Mongol  tribes,  and  the  most  celebrated 
in  history.  The  famous  Genghis  Khan  belong- 
ed to  this  tribe. 

KHAN,  a  Tartar  word  ngnifying  sovereign 
or  chief.  It  is  used  by  sovereign  princes  in  all 
ti^e  Tartar  countries,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
Persia  to  officers  of  various  grades,  but  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  high  rank,  and  is  especially 
applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomade  tribes  of 
that  country.— Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  word 
for  caravansary  or  hotel.  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  180  in  Constantinople.  They  are  commonly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  interior 
court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  galleries, 
one  above  another,  from  which  open  small  un- 
furnished chambers  which  travellers  are  pe> 
mitted  to  occupy  without  charge,  except  a  small 
present  when  departing  to  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  rooms.  These  khans  have  mostly 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans, 
though  some  have  been  founded  by  munificent 
wealthy  private  individuals. 

KHANDEISH.    See  Catosish. 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  £ur^>ean 
Rusua,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded  "N.  by 
Kursk,  N.  E.  by  VoroneJ,  E.  by  the  land  of  tha 
Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  W.  by 
Pultowa ;  area  about  17,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
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1,600,000.  It  has  an  eleyated  bnt  flat  and  Ohora8mia%  a  ooantrj  of  Independent  Tartary, 
monotonous  surface,  partly  oovered  with  forestoi  lying  between  lat.  86''  and  45^  N.,  long.  52°  and 
and  a  fertile  soil,  wnich  is  generally  loamy  ana  64°  £.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Kirgheez  steppe  and 
here  and  there  sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  the  sea  of  Aral^  K  by  Bokhara  and  the  Ki- 
Donetz,  the  Oskol,  its  chief  tributary  from  the  zilkum  desert,  8.  by  the  Persian  province  <^ 
K^  and  various  other  streams.  None  of  these,  Khorassan,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  area, 
however,  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  about  150,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000,- 
distanoe.  The  chief  vegetable  productions  are  000.  It  consists  mostly  of  sandy  deserts,  with 
the  various  species  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  river 
hops,  and  potatoes.  Beside  agriculture,  the  rear-  Jihoon  (the  ancient  Ozus),  comprising  about 
ing-of  cattle  (which  are  excellent),  horses,  and  10,786  sq.  m.  of  arable  land,  under  the  general 
bMs,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in-  name  of  ^^  the  oasis  of  E^hiva,^'  of  which  only  i 
habitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Little-Bus-  is  under  cultivation.  Its  products  are  grain, 
sians  and  Cossacks.  The  government  is  divided  fruits,  flax,  cotton,  and  madder,  with  some 
into  11  districts. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  hemp.  Considerable  skill  is  exhibited  in  agri- 
k  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kharkovka  culture,  and  Khiva  is  the  only  country  of  cen- 
and  Logan,  lat  50°  N.,  long.  86°  26' £.;  pop.  about  tral  or  western  Asia  which  contains  a  great 
27,000.  It  is  poorly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  but  number  of  single  farming  establishments.  Cot- 
oontains  a  number  of  large  public  buildings,  has  ton  is  grown  extensively.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
a  considerable  trade,  and  can  boast  of  one  of  the  rdsed  rather  than  cattle ;  the  horses  are  of  fine 
few  universities  Bussia  possesses.  The  latter,  breed ;  dromedaries  are  the  beasts  of  burden, 
which  was  founded  in  1804  by  Czar  Alexander  Gold  is  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  Sheik-dsheli 
I.,  is  endowed  with  various  scientific  collections,  mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Jihoon 
Kharkov  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  river,  from  lat.  40°  85  to  42°  80',  their  geolo- 
KHABTOOM,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  the  chief  gical  structure  resembling  that  of  the  Ural 
aeat  of  the  Turkish-Egyptian  dominion  on  the  mountains.  The  population  are  8oonnite  Mo- 
upper  Nile,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bahr-  hammedans  of  mixed  race.  The  nomadic  tribes 
ef-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  nearly  at  its  junction  with  are  Trnchmenes,  Karakalpaks,  and  Kirgheez. 
the  White  Nile ;  lat.  15°  40'  N.,  long.  82°  88'  K ;  The  Usbecks,  to  whom  the  khan  belongs,  are 
pop.  about  80,000.  The  houses  are  mostly  con-  the  dominant  race.  They  hold  considerable 
atructed  of  millet  stalks,  and  scattered  over  a  numbers  of  slaves,  the  city  of  Khiva  being  the 
wide  area.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  great  slave  mart  of  Independent  Tartary. 
the  mosque,  military  hospital,  and  bazaar.  The  Shawls  and  other  fabrics  for  export  are  woven 
chief  objects  of  traffic  are  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  by  the  women.  Caravans  annually  convey 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  agricultural  produce,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  to  Oren- 
and  giraffe  and  leopard  skins,  all  brought  from  burg,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabool,  to  be  exchanged 
the  interior  by  caravans  or  boats ;  and  cloths,  for  Russian  and  western  goods.  The  khan  is 
cottons,  saddles,  bridles,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  shoes,  despotic ;  his  title  is  Taksir-khan ;  he  receives 
crockery,  and  hardware  from  Europe  via  Alex-  two  tomans  of  tax  annually  from  each  family, 
andria  and  the  Nile.  The  climate  of  Khartoom  thereby  obtaining  a  revenue  of  over  $1,250,000 
is  nnhealthy.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  traffic 
of  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  with  a  few  m  slaves  and  imposts  on  caravans.  His  stand- 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  town  is  of  ing  army  numbers  from  15,000  to  80,000  horse- 
recent  growth,  having  sprung  up  since  the  con-  men. — ^Khiva  was  probably  a  part  of  ancient 
quest  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar  by  the  troops  of  Bactria.  From  the  8d  to  the  lOtn  century  it  was 
Mehemet  All.  connected  with  Persia.  It  became  afterward  aa 
KH  ATM  ANDOO.  See  Catmandoo.  independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Kho  wa- 
KHEMNITZEB.  See  Chbmnttzbb.  rism  or  Kharizm,  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
KHERASKOFF,  Mthah^  a  Russian  poet.  Khan  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  At 
bom  Oct.  25,  1788,  died  in  Moscow,  Sept.  27,  the  end  of  the  14th  it  was  taken  by  Timour, 
1807.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  subsequent-  and  remained  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samara 
ly  held  various  civil  offices,  being  at  one  time  cand  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
Sector  and  curator  of  the  Moscow  university.  Eventually  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  IDs- 
He  was  a  copious  writer  in  prose  and  poetry,  becks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  founded  the  khanat 
and  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  comedies,  or  kingkom  of  Khiva.  Peter  the  Great  sent 
odes,  epistles,  &c. ;  but  he  is  now  remembered  an  army  under  Gen.  Bekevitch  against  tiie  Khi- 
only  as  the  author  of  the  *^  Rossiad  '*  (Moscow,  vans  in  1717,  which  was  defeated.  Since  that 
1785),  an  epic  in  12  cantos  on  the  conquest  of  time  the  khans  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
Kasan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  and  of  the  "  Yla-  display  hostile  feelings  against  Russians.  Prom- 
dimir"  (Moscow,  1786),  in  18  cantos,  on  the  inent  among  the  recent  khans,  for  his  military 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  czar  and  saint  skill  and  wise  administration,  was  Rabini  (1802 
of  that  name.  Regarded  as  the  Homer  of  Rus-  -26).  His  successor,  Rahman  Kuli,  made  him- 
sia  in  his  time,  he  is  now  placed  far  below  the  self  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  government 
first  rank  of  Russian  poets.  of  the  czar  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  Russian 
KHERSON.  See  Chebson.  prisoners  and  by  his  favoring  English  influence. 
KHIVA,  CmvA,  Xharwsm,  or  Obounjs  (ano.  An  army  of  20,000  men  and  10,000  cam^  set 
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out  from  Orenburg  in  Not.  1889,  nnder  Gen,  of  adobe,  with  mosques,  bazaars,  and  caravan- 

Perovski ;  but  most  of  the  troops  and  animals  snries.    It  supplies  the  Kirgheez  with  silks,  and 

snccumbed  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  before  they  Bokhara  with  cotton  fabrics.   Caravans  between 

had  far  advanced  in  their  jonmey  through  the  the  capitals  of  Ehokan  and  Bokhara  occopj  46 

Eirgheez  country,  and  Perovski  was  compelled  days  on  the  journey. 

to  return  to  Orenburg  in  Jan.  1840,  with  the  few  ILHOOZISTAN,  or  Khttzistak  (ano.  3u9iana\ 
survivors  of  the  disastrous  expedition.  Through  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  K.  by  Looristan, 
the  interposition  of  England  the  Russian  prison-  E.  by  Irak-Ajemee,  8.  E.  by  Fars,  S.  by  the  Per- 
ers  were  afterward  set  free  by  the  khan,  who  sian  gulf,  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  lyins 
died  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  between  lat.  80^  and  84^  K,  long.  46®  and  51^ 
Babad,  and  the  latter  was  recently  succeeded  by  E. ;  area  estimated  at  25,677  sq.  m. ;  pop.  900,- 
Afi  Kuli  Khan.  A  treaty  concluded  by  the  czar  000.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  Bakhtiyari  moun- 
with  the  khan  in  1864  is  regarded  as  very  favor-  tains  rising  on  its  N.  £.  frontier,  and  lesser  emi- 
able  to  the  influence  of  Russia.  A  narrative  of  nences  being  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
the  journey  of  Major  Blankennagel  to  Khiva  ap-  province.  In  the  S.  it  is  more  level.  The  Tigris 
peared  in  the  bulletin  of  the  geographical  socio-  and  Euphrates  form  part  of  its  W.  boundary, 
ty  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  with  remarks  by  the  latter  river  after  its  junction  with  the  for- 
6rigorie£  The  writer  speaks  in  glowing  terms  mer  being  here  known  as  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
of  Sie  mineral  wealth  and  of  the  general  re-  Several  of  the  branches  which  form  its  ddta 
sources  of  Khiva,  and  surmises  that  it  will  be-  empty  into  the  Persian  gulf  through  thb  prov- 
come  an  important  place  for  the  transit  trade  ince.  The  principal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
of  Russia  with  India.— KmvA,  the  capital,  is  interior  are  the  Kerah  and  the  Karoon.  Khoo- 
situated  on  a  cultivated  plain  near  the  river  zistan  contains  extensive  grazing  lands  on  which 
Jihoon,  in  lat  41®40'N.,  long.  69®13'E.;  pop.  vast  herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice, 
13,000.  It  is  surroundea  by  walls,  enclosing  an  maize,  barley,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  dates,  and  in- 
area  of  4  sq.  m.,  and  consists  mostly  of  adobe  digo.  The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  is  car- 
huts.  The  goods  sold  in  its  bazaar  are  English,  ried  on  with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  other  plaoes. 
Russian,  and  inland  cotton  cloths,  silk  shawls.  Its  principal  towns  are  Shooster,  Dezfool,  Beb- 
silk  handkerchiefs,  inferior  Russian  cloth,  pot-  hak,  and  Mohammerah.  Hie  inhabitants  are 
tery,  sugar  (which  is  imported  fW)m  Russia),  Tigiks,  Sabian  Christians,  Looro.  Erdelans,  and 
tea,  needles,  and  cutlery.  The  cold  is  often  so  Arabs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Sabians,  are  Mo- 
intense  in  Khiva  as  to  freeze  the  Jihoon  com-  hammedans.  The  province  contdns  the  ruins 
pletely  over.  of  Susa,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 

KHOKAN,  or  Kokak,  a  country  of  Indepen-  KHORASSAN,  or  Khorasan,  a  province  in 

dent  Tartary,  lying  between  lat  40"*  and  46"*  N.,  the  N.  E.  of  Persia,  between  lat  81**  80'  and 

long.  6T  and  76*  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  ooun-  88**  20'  K,  long.  68**  10'  and  61**  20'  E.,  bounded 

try  of  the  Kirgheez,  E.  by  Chinese  Tartwy,  S.  N.  by  Khiva,  E.  by  Afghanistan,  S.  and  W.  by 

by  Bokhara,  and  W.  by  the  Karakalpak  territory ;  the  Persian  provinces  of  Kerman,  Farsistan,  and 

pop.  about  8^000,000,  mostly  IJsbeck  shepherds  Irak-Ajemee  ;  area,  188,026  geographical  sq. 

and  wandering  Kirgheez  tribes.    The  surface  m. ;  pop.  2,0()0,000.    Of  the  siuface,  40,000  sq. 

is  covered  with  the  mountains  of  Ala  Tagh,  m.  are  covered  by  the  great  salt  desert,  called 

Karataon,  Kashgar  Divani,  and  their  ramificar  by  the  natives  Kubeer.    The  fertile  districts  are 

tionSyformingtheW.buttressof  the  great  table-  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E.,  with  numerous  oases, 

land  of  central  Asia.    The  river  Sihon  flows  N.  mostly  of  small  extent,  but  containing  several 

W.  throuffh  the  country,  receiving  numerous  populous  towns.     The  mountains  of  Elbrooz 

branches  m  its  course  to  the  sea  of  ^al.    Along  stretch  along  the  N.  of  the  province,  and  throw 

the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  thin  off  ramifications  to  the  southward.    The  pro- 

and  sterile.    The  summer  heat  is  excessive,  and  ducts  of  the  cultivated  districts  are  grain,  cot- 

the  winters  are  proportionately  cold.    Pasturage  ton,  hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs, 

is  ^e  leading  occupation,  as  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  among  them  asafoetida,  manna,  and  gum  tra^ 

and  camels  constitute  the  chief  wealth,  but  grain  canth.  Manufactures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats' 

and  fruits  are  raised.    Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  hair  stufE^  carpets,  muskets,  and  sword  blades, 

are  staples  of  the  countiy ;  the  silk  is  especial-  Mushed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 

ly  valoable.    Trade  is  carried  on  with  various  other  chief  towns  are  Tabas  or  Tubus  and  Kish- 

Kuasian  towns.  Chinese  Tartary,  Bokhara,  and  apoor.    About  40  m.  N.  W.  fVom  Nishapoor  are 

Budukshim.    Large  timber  is  found,  as  are  gold  famous  turquoise  mines.    Two  thirds  of  the  in- 

and  silver  in  small  quantities,  copper,  iron,  lapis  habitants  are  Persians,  resident  in  towns,  the  re- 

lazuli,  Jasper,  and  coal.    The  people  are  well  mainderbeing  nomadic  Turcomans  and  Koords. 

formed,  fair  complexioned,  quiet,  and  hospitable  The  prevalent  relU;ion  is  Mohammedanism  <^ 

to  strangers.    The  authority  of  the  khan  was  the  sect  of  All.    The  Russian  government  has 

until  a  recent  period  confin^  to  a  small  district  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  Khorassan,  which 

in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sihon,  but  it  has  arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  under 

spread  by  conquest  to  its  present  dunensions. —  the  direction  of  Mr.  Khanikoff. 

Khokak,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  KIAKHTA,  or  Kiaohta,  a  Siberian  town, 

wdl  cultivated  valley  on  the  Jaxartes,  280  m.  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  Rusuan  gov- 

K  £.  frt>m  Samaroand ;  pop.  60,000.    It  is  built  emment  of  Irkootsk,  lat  60**  20^  N^  long.  121"* 
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40'  R,  abont  100  m.  S.  fW>m  Lake  Baika],  on  a  followed  the  sea  from  liis  yoath,  and  abont 
small  stream  of  its  own  name,  2,500  feet  above  1695  was  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  about  5^000.    It  con-  successful  shipmasters  that  sailed  from  New 
fflsts  of  the  fortress,  called  Troitskoi  8awsk,  York.    At  this  time  the  depredations  of  pirates 
where  the  custom  house  and  the  government  upon  British  commerce  had  become  so  ezten- 
buildings  are  established,  and  of  the  lower  town  sive  that  a  company  was  organized  in  England, 
or  town  proper,  where  the  merchants  live,  many  in  which  William  III.  and  several  noblemen 
of  them  in  elegant  houses.    Kiakhta  is  the  great  were  shareholders,  to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel 
emporium  of  trade  between  Russia  and  China,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  practice,  as 
the  Ohinese  settlement  Maimachin  being  about  well  as  of  deriving  a  profit  from  recaptures. 
1  m.  from  the  lower  town.    The  trade  has  been  At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Richard  Livingston 
of  great  importance  since  1727,  when  a  free  of  New  York,  Eidd,  who  had  obtained  some 
commercial  intercourse  was  established  between  experience  as  captain  of  a  privateer  against  the 
China  and  Russia,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  com-  French,  received  a  commission  sign^  by  the 
mon  boundary  on  the  river  of  Kiakhta;  but  king,  and  directed  to  "the  trusty  and  well  be- 
the  privileges  of  the  Chinese  merchants  were  loved  Captain  Kidd,  commander  of  the  ship 
oortailed  by  their  being  prohibited  from  build-  Adventure  Galley,"  a  vessel  of  80  guns.    Sail- 
ing storehouses  on  the  frontier  and  bringing  ing  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  April,  1696,  he 
their  wives  to  reside  with  them  at  the  mart  on  cruised  off  tiie  American  coast  for  some  months, 
the  borders.     Fairs  are  held  annually,  when  occasionally  entering  New  York,  where  by  sue- 
large  caravans  of  Russians  and  Chinese  meet  to  cessive  recruitments  he  raised  his  force  to  over 
barter  Russian  furs,  cattle,  lambskins,  broad-  150  men,  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East  Indies 
doUis,  ooarse  linen,  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Upon  his  way  thiUier 
butter,  &o.,  for  Chinese  silks  and  other  goods,  he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his  crew 
and  especially  tea,  a  great  amount  of  which  is  not  averse  to  the  project,  he  forthwith  com* 
forwarded  for  sale  to  the  fair  of  N^ni-Novgo-  menced  a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  amon^ 
rod.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  between  Russia  the  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
and  China  passing  throuffh  Kiakhta  is  estimated  Malabar  and  Madagascar,  returning  in  1698 
at  over  $8,000,000.    There  are  several  places  with  a  large  store  of  booty  to  New  York.    He 
of  worship  and  a  Bible  society  in  the  town,  took  the  precaution  to  bury  a  portion  of  his 
Erman,  in  nis  "Travels  in  Siberia,"  says  of  Ki-  treasure  on  Gardiner's  island  at  the  E.  end 
akhta:  "The  entrance  of  this  well  known  fron-  of  Long  island,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
tier  town  ib  Just  like  that  of  a  German  village.  Boston,  where  he  boldly  made  his  i^pearanco 
A  Cossack  keeps  ^ard,  with  his  drawn  sword,  in  the  streets,  not  doubting  that  under  his  oom<- 
to  prevent  any  article  of  merchandise  passing  in  mission  he  could  clear  himself  from  any  charge 
or  out  unless  by  a  written  permit  from  the  cus-  of  piracy.    Such,  however,  had  been  the  scan- 
tom  house.    Chinese  traders  meet  us  at  every  dal  which  the  report  of  Kidd's  depredations  had 
step.    They  were  all  hurrying  over  the  boundary  caused  in  England,  that  the  earl  of  Bellamonk 
line,  for  every  Chinese  is  obliged  to  be  in  Mai-  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
machin  before  sunset.    We  followed  the  crowd  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise,  cans- 
that  was  pressing  forward  toward  a  narrow  door  ed  him  promptly  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed 
in  the  mnt  of  a  long  wooden  building.    Tins  to  England  for  trial.    The  charge  of  piracy  was 
admitted  us  into  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  Rus-  difficult  to  prove ;  but  having  been  arraigned 
sian  warehouse,  where  merchandise  is  stored  for  killing  one  of  his  crew,  named  Moore,  with 
and  disposed  of  by  wholesale,  but  not  exposed  a  bucket,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
to  view.    A  corresponding  door  at  the  opposite  after  a  crossly  unfair  trial,  and  hanged  at  Exe- 
side  of  this  court  opens  jast  upon  a  wooden  cution  dock.    His  name  and  deeds  have  beoi 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  barrier  of  China,  interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
In  this  there  is  a  wide  portal,  ornamented  with  sul^ect  of  the  well  known  ballad  commencing: 
pillars  and  displa^dng  die  Russian  eagle  above  '*  My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 
it,  along  with  the  dpher  of  Nicholas  L,  by  whom  sailed,"  many  of  the  incidents  of  which,  how- 
it  was  erected.  The  change  npon  passing  through  ever^  are  apocryphaL    The  treasures  he  had  left, 
this  gate  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  the  effect  of  consisting  of  788  ounces  of  gold,  847  ounces  of 
magic ;  a  contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be  silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver  ornaments  and 
experienced  at  any  other  spot  upon  the  earth,  precious  stones,  were  secured  by  Bellamont. 
The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  but  according  to  populu*  belief  this  inconsider- 
were  succeeded  all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  able  amount  constituted  but  a  tithe  of  all  he  had 
gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic  and  extravagant  collected,  and  down  to  the  present  time  the 
than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  shores  of  Long  Island  sound  and  various  parts 
parish  vUlage  festival  in  Germany.    A  peculiar  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  continue  oo- 
and  distinct  dialect  of  the  Russian  language  casionally  to  be  explored  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  at  Eaakhta  from  ering  the  abandoned  wealth  of  the  great  pirate, 
the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese."  EIDDER,  Daniel  Pabsbh,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
KIDD,  William,  an  American  pirate,  bom  can   clergyman   of  the   Methodist   Episooptl 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  executed  church,  born  in  Genesee  oo.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816. 
in  London,  May  24^  1701.    He  i^pears  to  have  In  1888  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  ancient 
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langaagee  in  the  GeDesee  Wedejan  seminary,  tatlon  to  a  foreign  oaimtrj  is  not  necessary  to 
and  in  1886  was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  oonstitute  the  offence.  In  the  language  of  the 
nniyersitj,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  entered  the  court:  *^If  the  party  is  seized  and  an  actual 
minisbry  in  1886  as  a  pastor  in  Rochester,  N.T.  transportation  takes  place  with  a  view  of  carry- 
In  1887  he  sailed  from  Boston  as  a  misdonary  ing  him  into  another  country,  tiie  offence  would 
to  Brazil,  and  resided  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  till  Hay,  seem  to  be  complete."  At  the  common  law 
1840.  In  1889  he  traversed  the  whole  £.  coast  kidnapping  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by 
of  the  Brazilian  empire,  from  San  Paulo  on  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  same  punishment 
border  of  the  southern  temperate  zone  to  Para  is  adopted  by  the  state  statutes  in  this  country. 
on  the  equator.  He  introduced  and  circulated  XIDNET,  a  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
extensivdy  the  Scriptures  in  Portuguese  in  all  mals,  whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  preached  certain  effete  substances,  to  be  tiirown  out  of 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  on  the  waters  of  the  the  system  in  the  urine  ;  it  has  no  direct  con- 
Amazon.  It  was  delirered  on  the  deck  of  a  necti<m  with  any  of  the  nutritive  operations 
Brazilian  steamship  in  the  harbor  of  Para,  and  ooncemed  indigestion.  Taking tiiese  organs  in 
was  followed  bv  a  series  of  similar  mimstrations  man  as  typical,  the  kidneys  are  situated  in  the 
in  the  city  itself.  He  returned  to  the  United  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
States  in  1840,  and  filled  several  important  sta-  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and  the  first 
tions  in  the  New  Jersey  conference.  In  1844  two  lumbar  vertebroB;  they  are  of  a  brownish 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  New  York,  having  been  red  color,  bean-diaped,  flattened  from  before 
appointed  official  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  backward,  and  grooved  on  the  interior  border 
publications  and  tracts,  and  corresponding  secre-  for  the  great  vessels ;  the  anterior  surface  is  in 
tary  of  the  Sunday  school  union  of  the  Meth-  relation  on  the  right  with  the  duodenum  and 
odist  Episcopal  church.  He  occupied  this  posi-  the  ascending  colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the 
tion  12  years,  and,  beside  editing  the  ^'Sunday  descending  colon,  the  posterior  surface  is  im- 
School  Advocate"  and  travelling  extensively  in  bedded  in  fat,  resting  against  the  muscles ;  the 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  school  union,  compiled  and  upper  border  is  embraced  by  the  supra-renal 
edited  over  800  volumes  of  Sunday  school  books,  capsules,  which  have  recently  obtained  a  patho- 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  loffical  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  disease 
theology  in  the  Garrett  biblical  institute,  Evans-  ciuled  ^*  bronzed  skin."  The  kidneys  are  well 
ton,  111.  He  has  translated  from  the  Portuguese  supplied  with  blood,,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  work  ^  Feiio,  regent  of  the  empire  of  importance  of  their  function ;  the  renal  arteries 
Brazil,  entitled  "  Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  come  directly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins 
of  Abolishing  a  constrained  Clerical  Oelibacy,  terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  the  nerves  come 
exhiUtiBg  the  Evils  of  that  Institution  and  the  from  the  renal  plexus.  They  are  covered  by  a 
Remedy"  (Philadelphia,  1844).  He  is  the  an-  thin,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envelope ;  inter- 
thor  of  "Sketches  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  nally  they  are  composed  of  two  substances,  an 
Brazil "  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1845),  and,  exterior  or  cortical  and  an  interior  or  medullary, 
conjointly  with  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  of  a  de-  From  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Qerlaoh,  Kol- 
aoriptive  and  historical  work  entitled  "Brazil  liker,  and  others,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cor- 
andthe  Brazilians"(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1857}.  tical  substance,  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  ^e 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  municipal  and  parlia-  secretory  process,  is  made  up  of  a  great  number 
mentary  borough  of  Worcestershire,  England,  of  uriniferous  tubes,  much  convoluted  and  inos- 
situated  on  the  Stour,  18  m.  N.  from  Worcester ;  oulating  with  each  other,  and  lined  with  epithe- 
pop.  in  1851, 18,462.  The  street  are  irregularly  Hal  cells  of  a  spheroidal  and  projecting  form ; 
bmlt,  and  the  houses  are  generally  small.  The  scattered  through  the  plexus  formed  by  these 
most  inoportant  manufiEicture  is  of  carpets,  for  tubes  and  the  blood  vessels  are  dark  points 
which  Kidderminster  has  long  been  famous,  which  have  been  called  corpora  Malpighiana 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  canal,  and  the  Ox-  from  their  discoverer;  these  last  are  convolut- 
ed, Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway,  ed  masses  of  minute  blood  vessels  included  in 
pass  through  the  town.  The  manor  of  Kid-  fiaak-like  dilatations  of  the  urinifnrous  tubes, 
derminster  was  once  the  property  of  the  poet  forming  a  close  relation  between  the  circulating 
Waller.  Here  for  many  years  Richard  Baxter  and  the  secreting  systems.  The  medullary  sub- 
officiated  as  pastor.  It  returns  one  member  to  stance  is  composed  principally  of  tubes  passing 
parliament.  nearly  straight  inward  to  the  central  receptacle 

KIDNAPPING,  the   stealing  and  carrying  of  the  secretion.    Both  these  substances  are  im- 

away  or  secreting  of  any  person.    It  is  regiurdea  bedded  in  interlacing  €bre8,  most  abundant  in 

by  the  law  as  an  aggravated  species  of  false  im-  the  medullary.    In  mammals  the  kidneys  are 

prisooment,  and  includes  the  legal  elements  of  supplied  with  blood  directly  from  the  arteriid 

that  offence.    The  requisites  in  an  indictment  system,  but  the  renal  artery  divides  very  soon 

for  kidnappinff  seem  to  be  an  averment  of  an  after  entering  the  organs  into  minute  twigs 

a8sanlt,»and  of  the  carrying  away  or  transport-  which  pierce  the  ca]^e  of  the  Halpighian 

ing  the  party  injured  from  his  own  country  tufts;  from  the  convolutions  of  these  tufts  arise 

into  anotner  unlawfully  and  against  his  will,  the  efferent  vessels  which  surround  tiie  nrinifer- 

It  has  been  held,  however,  in  the  United  States  ous  tubes,  and  from  which  the  renal  veins  are 

(State  «i.  Rdlina,  8  N.  H.  550),  that  transpor-  formed;  thus  the  nrinaiy  secretion  is  produce^ 
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from  blood  which  has  pMsed  throagh  the  Mai*  commendng  immediately  below  the  longs,  ez- 
pighian  capillaries,  the  efferent  trunks  from  tending  on  each  side  of  the  spine  to  the  rectum, 
which  have  been  compared  to  a  portal  system  and  Tarionsly  divided  into  lobes.  In  mammals 
within  the  kidney.  The  oriniferons  tabes  end  they  resemble  those  of  man,  except  that  in 
in  from  12  to  18  conical  bandies,  pointing  to-  cetaceans  and  some  other  lower  families  they 
ward  the  interior,  and  there  embraced  by  6  or  are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  lobes,  as  in  the 
12  membranous  ducts  received  into  the  central  human  foetus;  in  mammals  only  is  there  the 
reservoir  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  marked  distinction  into  cortical  and  tubular  sub- 
arises  the  ureter,  the  membranous  tube  which  stance.  The  embryological  growth  of  these 
conducts  the  renal  secretion  to  the  bladder,  orsans  from  the  Wolffian  bodies  to  the  perfect 
Without  entering  upon  physiological  questions  kidneys  is  a  subject  of  great  interest;  the  for- 
which  will  be  more  properly  treated  under  mer  remain  in  fishes  as  the  permanent  kidneys, 
Ubinb,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  kid-  and  are  first  seen  in  the  course  of  development 
neys  serve  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in  in  all  vertebrates. — ^For  fall  details  on  the  anat- 
thesystem,  a  large  amount  of  which  may  begot  omy  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys, 
lid  of  through  their  agency.  As  the  skin  and  see  the  article  *'  Ben  "  in  the  ^^  Oyclopflsdia  of 
lungs,  the  o&er  channels  through  which  super-  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 
fluous  water  is  removed  from  the  blood,  are  KIEL,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  cimital  of  the 
liable  to  be  g^reatly  affected  by>Bxternal  circum-  duchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on  the  Kielerfiord, 
stances,  the  kidneys  perform  a  very  important  a  fine  harbor  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  64:"*  10'  N., 
office  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  Hence  the  quan-  lonff.  10''  8'  £. ;  pop.  16,800.  It  is  walled, 
tity  of  the  renal  secretion  will  depend  on  the  weU  built,  contains  the  Glucksborg  palace,  4 
amount  of  fluid  passed  off  by  the  skin,  being  churches,  and  a  university  founded  in  1666,  with 
greatest  when  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  least,  an  observatory,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  a 
imd  vice  vena  ;  the  amount  of  >solid  ingredients  botanic  garden,  and  800  students.  Kiel  is  im- 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  waste  and  portant  as  the  only  great  naval  harbor  on  the 
the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  ^stem.  The  cells  8.  of  the  Baltic,  and  as  the  terminus  of  the 
lining  the  tubes  probably  eliminate  the  solid  mat-  Holstein  canal,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
ter,  while  the  Malpighian  tufts  effect  the  sep-  the  German  ocean.  It  is  connected  by  steamers 
aration  of  the  superfluous  fluid  through  the  thm  with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Since 
walls  of  their  capillaries;  the  former  illustrates  a  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Hamburg, 
vitalactof  secretion,  and  the  latter  a  mere  phys-  Kiel  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  L&beck. 
ical  transudation.  The  kidneys  serve  to  free  Atreatyof  peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel  in  1814 
the  blood  from  highly  nitrogenized  compounds  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albumi-  city  was  blockaded  in  1849,  and  occupied  by 
nous  and  gelatinous  tissues  and  from  some  por-  Austrian  troops  in  1851-2. 
tions  of  the  food ;  they  also  remove  certain  ex-  KIEPERT,  Hbinbioh,  a  German  geographer, 
orementitious  compounds,  of  which  carbon  is  a  bom  in  Berlin  in  1818.  He  travelled  from 
principal  ingredient,  abnormally  increased  when  1841  to  1848  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to 
the  liver  and  the  lungs  do  not  act  freely;  by  them  Europe,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  geo- 
the  superfluous  water  and  various  »aline  matters  graphical  institute  of  Weimar,  which  he  left 
in  excess,  and  foreign  substances  introduced  in  1852  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
into  the  blood  as  medicines  or  otherwise,  which  has  since  lived.  He  has  during  the  past  20 
would  be  iigurious  if  retained,  are  carried  off.  years  published  a  great  number  of  maps  re- 
The  kidneys  are  subject  to  many  painful  and  markable  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  great- 
dangerous  diseases,  which  can  only  be  alluded  er  part  of  them  are  descriptive  of  Greece,  Tur- 
to  here ;  among  these  are  vascular  congestion,  key,  ancient  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  also 
inflammation,  fatty  degeneration,  diseased  states  prepared  the  maps  for  Robinson^s  *'  Biblical 
produced  by  retention  of  urine,  by  calculi,  ex-  Researches  in  Palestine,'^  and  for  the  2d  part 
temal  violence,  and  extension  from  other  or-  of  Ritter^s  JErdkundey  and  in  1856  one  relating 
gans.  Bright's  disease  is  one  of  their  most  com-  to  the  new  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions, 
mon  and  fatal  affections,  the  so  called  granular  KIEV,  Kisff,  or  Kiow,  a  government  of 
degeneration,  consisting  in  the  distention  of  the  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Minsk,  E.  1^ 
tubules,  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  even  the  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  S.  by  Cherson,  S.  W. 
Malpighian  capsules,  with  exudation  matter,  by  Podolia,  and  W.  by  Yolhynia,  between  lat 
Invertebrates  have  special  organs  for  the  secre-  48°  and  52"^  N.  and  long.  28*^  and  88"^  E. ;  area, 
tion  of  urine,  opening  into  the  intestines  or  into  about  19,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  1,804^970. 
the  branchial  cavity.  In  fishes  the  kidneys  are  The  surface  of  Kiev,  which  is  the  most  fertile 
very  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  part  of  the  Ukraine  or  Littie  Russia,  is  a  plain, 
spine,  even  to  the  head,  formed  of  a  mass  of  here  and  there  undulating,  and  near  the  river 
simple  globules,  the  ureter  opening  into  the  courses  intersected  by  low  ranges. .  It  is  watered 
cloaca  or  a  urinary  bladder ;  in  reptiles  they  by  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  its  boui^darv  on 
are  generally  situated  within  the  pelvis,  but  in  the  side  of  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  and  its 
serpents  they  come  further  forward  and  are  western  affluents,  the  Pripetz,  Ros,  and  others, 
made  up  of  numerous  lobes  of  a  compressed  the  streams  which  take  their  course  to  the 
reniform  shape.    In  birds  they  are  elongated,  southern  Bug  or  Boh  being  unimportant.  There 
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18  abandonee  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  of  hemp,  flax,  8  centnries  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  it  was  re- 
hooey,  wax,  and  tobaooo,  excellent  timber,  and  annexed  to  Kussia  bj  the  peace  of  1661. 
eattle  of  very  good  breed,  the  latter  forming  KILBOURNE,  Jambs,  an  American  pioneer, 
a  principal  article  of  export  The  climate  is  bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct  19, 1776,  died 
generally  very  mild  and  dry ;  excessive  heat  in  Worthington,  O.,  April  9,  1860.  He  was 
prevails  in  summer.  Agricnltnre  and  cattle  snccessively  employed  as  an  apprentice,  clerk, 
breeding  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  in-  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  at  ^e  same 
habitants,  who  consist  mainly  of  little-Busflians.  time  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
The  manufactures  are  unimportant  Trade  is  classics  and  mathematics.  Having  early  secured 
in  part  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  are  numerous  a  competence,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candir 
in  the  adjoining  western  governments.— Ejbv,  date  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  church,  and  was  ordained  about  1800  by  Bishop 
Dnieper ;  pop.  about  50,000,  nearly  all  belong-  Jarvis  of  Connecticut  He  declined  several  acU 
ing  to  the  Greek  church.  It  consists  of  4  parts,  vantageous  calls  to  vacant  parishes,  and,  for  the 
the  old  town,  the  Petcherskoi  or  new  fort,  both  purpose  of  promoting  western  emigration,  in 
on  steep  hills,  the  Podole  or  low  town,  between  1801-2  organized  the  Scioto  company,  under 
the  hiUs  and  the  river,  and  the  Vladimir  town,  whose  auspices  a  colony  of  about  100  pei-sons, 
which  was  added  to  the  former  by  the  empress  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Kilboume,  was  in  1803 
Gatiiarinen.  Tbe  old  town,  which  in  the  times  established  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
preceding  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Worthington  in  Ohio.  Having  organized  here 
Ohrislianity,  under  Yladimir  the  Great,  was  the  Episcopal  parish  of  St  John's,  as  well  as 
the  principal  seat  of  Sarmatian  and  Bussian  other  parishes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  pro- 
heathen  worship,  now  contains,  beside  several  cured  the  establishment  of  a  western  diocese 
oUier  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  a  by  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
magnificent  structure  of  the  11th  century,  and  Episcopd  church,  he  retired  from  the  ministry 
tbe  pdace  of  tibe  Greek  metropolitan.  The  fort  in  1804,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  civU 
contains  ^e  great  monastery  from  which  it  re-  magistrate,  an  officer  of  militia  on  the  N.  W. 
oeived  its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the  frontier,  and  surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
bastions  and  walls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter-  public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  tbe  com- 
ing gilt  and  colored  cupolas  of  the  churches  on  missioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
the  neighboring  eminences,  makes  a  strong  im-  public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reserva- 
pression  upon  Sie  traveller  who  approaches  the  tion,  and  also  conmnissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the 
city  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper.  This  frontier  regiment ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
dirifflon  embraces  tiie  barracks  of  the  garrison,  he  entered  congress,  of  which  he  remained  a 
the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses  of  the  member  until  1817.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
officers,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  numerous  pose  donations  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  the 
churches,  and  the  renowned  catacombs  of  St  N.  W.  territory,  and  as  chairman  of  a  select 
Anthony,  consisting  of  excavations  in  a  predp-  committee  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  bill  for 
itous  cliff  on  ^e  banks  of  the  river,  which  at-  that  purpose.  He  afterward  served  for  some 
tract  numberless  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Rus-  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  was  also  a 
sia  through  veneration  for  the  saints  whose  bodies  trustee  of  Ohio  college,  at  Athens ;  acoramis- 
are  there  preserved.  Acyoining  are  the  cata-  sioner  for  locating  Miami  university ;  and  for  85 
combs  of  St  Theodosius,  which  contain  a  small-  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
er  number  of  saints.    The  Podole,  which  ia  the  Worthington  coUege. 

commercial  part  of  the  city,  is  regularly  laid  KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 

out,  and  embellished  with  gardens.    Kiev  has  a  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  £.  by 

large  university,  founded  in  1884,  to  which  are  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S.  by  Oarlow,  and  W.  by 

attached  a  library  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zool-  Queen's  and  King's  counties ;  area,  654  sq.  m. ; 

ogy,  mineralogy,  and  botany.    There  are  also  pop.  in  1851,  95,724.    Tbe  surface  is  flat  or  un« 

various  other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  dulating,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bogs, 

the  Greek  theological  academy  in  the  Petchers-  has  a  fertile  dayey  soil.    Farms  are  less  subdi- 

koi  monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most  vided  in  this  county  than  in  most  others.    Kil- 

fi^uented.    The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  dare  has  a  considerable  export  of  grain  and 

dty  are  not  important — ^The  earliest  history  of  flour  by  means  of  the  river  Barrow  and  the 

Kiev  is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  royal  and  grand  canals  and  their  branches.  Tbe 

colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  sea;  rivers  Liffey  and  Boyne  also  traverse  a  portion 

others  place  its  foundation  in  the  5th  century  of  the  county,  and  two  railways  intersect  it 

A.  D.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  it  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  paper  are  manu- 

became  the  residence  of  tbe  princes  of  Nov-  feictured  to  a  limited  extent.    Near  tbe  centre 

gorod.    As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Russia,  of  the  county  is  a  plain  of  4,858  acres,  the 

it  was  adorned  in  the  11th  century  with  a  great  property  of  the  government,  and  called  the 

number  pf  churches.    After  the  middle  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  used  for  military  camps  of 

12th,  however,  it  was  deprived  of  its  rank,  and  exerciBe,  and  having  on  it  one  of  the  best  race 

subsequently  suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the  courses  in  the  kingdom.    The  county  returns 

Tartars,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  the  two  members  to  parliament    Principal  towns : 

^agoe,  and  fires.    After  having  been  for  about  Kaas,  the  capital,  Athy,  and  Kildare. 
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toe\ferug  (Linn.)  or  the  genus  agiaUtU  ^Boie).  oiited  with  the  assistance  of  other  artists  an  ez« 
The  kildeer  is  about  10  inches  long,  with  an  tensive  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Bible.  He 
extent  of  wings  of  20,  the  bill  1  indi,  and  the  was  particularly  happj  in  engraving  portraits, 
weight  6  ounces.  The  head  is  small,  the  neck  two  of  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  the  em- 
short,  body  rather  slender,  wings  reaching  to  peror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
the  end  of  the  long  tail,  feet  long  and  slender,  EILIAN.  HRHMANir  Fbiedbioh,  a  German 
hind  tibia  bare  considerably  above  the  Joint,  and  physician,  born  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  6,  1800.  In 
toe  wanting.  The  bill  is  black,  the  edges  of  his  childhood  he  accompanied  his  father  (who 
the  lids  bright  red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the  from  a  clergyman  became  a  physician)  to  St. 
feet  grayi^  blue;  the  head  above  and  upper  Petersburg,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
parts  of  the  body  light  brown  with  a  greenish  due  at  Wilna  in  1816.  At  the  age  of  20  he  re- 
tinge;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous:  ceivedthedegreeofM J).,  and  was  made  assist- 
lower  parts  white ;  ring  on  neck  and  wide  band  ant  professor  at  the  academy  of  medicine  in  6t. 
on  breast  black;  qmlls  brownish  black,  with  Petersburg.  In  1826  he  returned  to  (Germany, 
about  half  their  inner  webs  ^hite ;  white  spots  and  in  1881  became  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
on  the  shorter  primaries,  and  the  secondaries  the  university  of  Bonn,  a  portion  which  he 
edged  with  the  same ;  the  4  middle  tail  feathers  has  ever  since  occapied.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black  learned  authorities  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of 
band,  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with  obstetrics,  and  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the 
white ;  the  whole  upper  plumage  is  sometimes  circulation  of  the  blood  in  intants  in  the  womb, 
edged  with  rufous.  This  bird  is  common  through-  on  the  surgery  of  obstetrics,  and  on  the  science 
out  North  America,  most  abundant  inland,  gomg  and  art  of  obstetrics,  of  an  obstetrical  atlas,  and 
to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  of  the  ArmentaHum  Lucinm  Novum  (Bonn, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  It  is  very  wary,  the  small  1856\  containing  a  large  number  of  engravings 
flodcs  when  feeding  posting  a  sentinel  to  warn  of  obistetrical  instruments,  both  ancient  and 
them  of  dan^r ;  nmen  alarmed  it  is  very  noisy,  modem.  He  has  aK)  published  treatises  on  the 
uttering  rapidly  the  notes  which  have  given  it  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  other  subjects, 
its  name.  It  prefers  newly  ploughed  fields,  the  KILIMANDJABO,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
banks  of  clear  rivers,  and  elevated  worn-out  tains  in  Africa,  situated  in  the  Jagga  country, 
ffrounds,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  grasshoppers,  on  the  border  of  Zangnebar,  about  250  m.  from 
beetles,  small  crustaceans,  and  snails ;  toward  the  coast,  in  lat  8°  40'  S.,  long.  86°  £.  It  is 
winter  it  approaches  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the  said  to  be  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  with 
southisfondof  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields,  its  summit  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and  of  marshes,  mud  fiats,  and  oyster  beds.  sea.  This  mountain  was  discovered  in  1850  by 
The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high  the  German  missionary  Dr.  Krapf. 
or  low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  running  is  EILEENNT,  an  inland  coun^  of  Ireland, 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  the  large  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N .  by  Queen^s 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  of  feeding  by  night  as  county,  E.  by  Carlow  and  Wexford,  8.  and  S. 
well  as  by  day.  It  breeds  in  the  southern  states  "W.  by  "Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  area, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a  month  later  796  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 168,746.  The  surface 
in  the  middle  states ;  the  nest  is  either  a  hollow  is  generally  level,  but  diversified  with  some  hills, 
in  the  earth  or  is  made  of  srass  on  the  ground;  which  rise  to  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The 
the  eggs,  usually  4,  are  1|  by  1|  indies,  cream-  countv  is  intersected  by  the  river  Nore,  and 
colored  with  irregular  purplish  brown  and  black  bounded  respectively  £.  and  S.  by  the  rivers 
blotches ;  the  parents  adopt  various  devices  to  Barrow  and  Suir.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light 
divert  attention  from  their  nest.  The  fiesh,  un-  fertile  loam.  Anthracite  coal  of  inferior  quality 
less  of  the  young  in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent^  abounds.  Fine  black  marble  is  quarried  near 
though  it  is  eaten  at  dl  seasons  of  the  year.  the  town  of  Kilkennv.  Various  stone  piles  of 
KILIAN,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  engravers  the  pagan  era,  cromlechs  and  cairns,  are  found 
who  flourished  in  Augsburg  in  the  16th,  17th,  in  this  county,  chiefly  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
and  18th  centuries,  of  whom  the  following  were  It  is  divided  into  10  baronies,  and  returns  two 
the  most  eminent :  I.  Babtoloilsus,  bom  in  members  to  parliament — ^Eilxennt,  a  city  and 
Augsburg  in  1680,  died  there  in  1696.  He  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  the  preced- 
studied  with  Mattheus  Merrian,  and  practised  ing  county,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  situated 
bis  art  for  a  while  in  Paris,  but  passed  the  on  the  river  Nore,  lat.  52"^  87'  N.,  long.  7*"  18' 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Augsburg.  He  was  W.,  81  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  frt)m  Dublin,  and  27 
equally  successftd  in  engravings  and  etchings,  m.  N.  by  W. from  Waterford;  pop. in  1851, 20,- 
and  executed  a  great  number  of  works,  consist-  288.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted,  and  sup- 
ing  principally  of  portraits.  H.  Philipp  An-  plied  with  water.  The  princip^  buildings  are 
DBBAS,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice  or  Zenny,  erected  in 
Augsburg  in  1714,  died  in  1759.  He  became  the  14th  century,  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time,  several  churches,  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  mon- 
and  in  1751  commenced  the  execution  of  a  series  astery,  prisons,  workhouse,  barracks,  and  a 
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oastle  biuli  bj  Strongbow,    Its  educational  in*  oaied  at  Ghriak^nroh,  Oxford.    When  (mly  17 

Btitntiona  are  the  Xilkenn j  college  or  grammar  years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  '*  The  Oon- 

flchool,  where  Swift,  Oongreve,  Farqnhar,  Bishop  spiracy"  (reprinted  in  1658  under  the  title  of 

Berkeley,  and  other  distingQisbed  persons  stud-  "  Pallantns  and  Endora"),  which  won  the  ad- 

ied ;  St.  Eyran*s  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  miration  of  Ben  Jonson.    On  being  orduned 

the  education  of  young  men  destined  for  the  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  army.    After 

priesthood ;  and  various  other  seminaries,   Kil*  the  restoration  he  became  almoner  and  chaplain 

Kenny  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  to  the  duke  of  York. — Astse^  daughter  of  the 

KTTiLARNEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1660,  died  in  June, 

Ireland,  co.  Keny,  44  m.  N.  K  W.  from  Oork;  1685,  was  noted  for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  ao* 

pop.  of  the  town,  which  lies  partly  in  the  parish  complishments,  but  is  still  better  known  by  the 

of  Aghadoe,  about  7,000.     It  is  a  dirty  and  ode  which  Dryden  wrote  to  her  memory.    She 

onattractiye  place,  containing  several  hotels,  a  was  "  excellent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poesy  and 

nunnery,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  an  alms  painting,"  and  pdnted  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of 

house,  and  several  churches  and  chapels,  in-  York  (afterward  James  it.)  and  his  duchess,  to 

eluding  a  handsome  Roman  Oatholio  cathedraL  whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor.    A  volume  <^ 

It  is  situated  about  1|  m.  £.  from  a  chain  of  8  her  poems  was  published  in  1686. 

lakes  fiaunous  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  KILMARNOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  muni* 

much  resorted  to  by  tourists.    The  upper  or  cipal  borough  of  Ayrsnire.  Scotland,  12  m.  N, 

southernmost  lake  is  2i  m.  long  and  f  m.  wide.  K.  £.  from  Ayr,  88^  m.  S.  W.  from  Gla^w, 

It  contains  12  islets,  and  is  connected  by  a  cir-  and  9i  from  the  seaport  of  Troon,  with  all 

cuitons  stream  with  the  middle,  Muckross,  or  of  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in 

Tore  lake,  1^  m.  long.  The  lader  eommunioates  1851,  21,447.    The  town  possesses  some  hand^ 

by  8  pasflttges  with  the  lower  lake,  called  also  some  public  buildings,  18  churches,  an  ai^demy^ 

lough  Leane,  which  is  5  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  several  public  libraries,  a  picture  gallery,  a 

and  contains  80  islands.    On  the  peninsula  be-  mechanics'  institute,  2  newspapers,  ^c.    It  i^ 

tween  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  are  the  pic-  famed  for  the  manufiEusture  of  woollen  shawls, 

tnreeque  ruins  of  Muckross  abbey.    On  the  W.,  can>ets,  worsted  goods,  gauzes,  muslins,  hosiery, 

S.,  and  S.  E.  shores  rise  high  mountains,  sepa-  ana  shoes.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliamenl 

rated  by  wild  ravines,  through  which  flow  sev-  in  coijunction  with  the  boroughs  of  rort  Glaa- 

eral  beautiful  streams.     O'SuUivan^s  cascade,  gow^umbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen. 

near  the  W.  shore  of  Lough  Leane,  consists  of  KILN  (Lat.  eulina;  Sax.  eyln^  a  frimace),  an 

8  distinct  falls  between  high  overhanging  rocks,  oven  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  va- 

KIUJGREW,  Sib  Wiluam,  an  English  poet,  riouslv  constructed  according  to  the  special  pur* 

bom  in  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  in  1605.  died  in  pose  for  which  it  is  designed.    The  baking  of 

London  in  1698.    He  was  educated  at  St  John's  brick  is  conducted  in  kilns  (see  Briok)  ;  and  in 

oolite,  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  treatment  of  ores  preparatory  to  smelting 

the  continent.    On  his  return  to  England  he  they  are  often  roasted  in  kilns,  as  well  as  in  tiie 

was  appointed  governor  of  Pend^mis  castle  in  open  heap.    Kilns  used  in  charring  wood  are 

Cornwall,  and  afterward  gentleman  usher  to  described  in  the  article  Chabooal  ;  and  ovens 

Charles  I.    When  the  oivu  war  broke  out  he  upon  the  same  princmle  are  employed  in  coking 

was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  horse  guards,  bituminous  coal.    Ibe  ovens  used  in  baking 

At  the  restoration  he  became  gentleman  usher  earthenware  are  also  kjlns.  (See  Pottsbt.)  In 

to  Charles   IL,   and  subsequently  first  vice-  the  manufacture  of  lime  are  employed  the  most 

chamberldn,  which  office  he  held  for  22  years,  complete  forms  of  kilns,  for  a  description  of 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.     He  which  see  the  article  upon  that  subject, 

•wrote  "  The  Siege  of  Urbin,"  "  Selmdra,"  "  Or-  KILOGRAMME.    See  Gbajimx. 

masdes,  or  Love  and  Friendship,^'  and  '*  Pan-  KIMBATiL,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  the 

dora,"  dramas  published  at  Oxford  in  1666,  head  waters  of  llano  river;  area  about  1,500 

and  much  praised  by  Waller.    In  his  old  age  sq.  m.    It  has  a  rugxed  surface,  with  an  alter- 

be  wrote  two  serious  works,  "  Artless  Mid-  nation  of  narrow  valleys  and  rocky  highlands, 

xiigjit  Thoughts,"  ke^  and  ^*  Midnight  and  Daily  and  abounds  in  limestone  and  other  building 

Thoughts." — ^Thomas,   an   Engli^   dramatist,  materials.    The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  be^ 

brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hanworth  in  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.    The  county 

1611,  died  in  London  in  1682.    After  visiting  was  or^nized  by  the  legislature  of  1857-8. 

France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  became  page  of  KIMBALL,RioHABD%t7BLBioH,  an  American 

honor  to  Charles  L,  and  at  the  rest(»ration  groom  author,  born  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1818. 

of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  whose  exile  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  188^ 

and  privations  he  had  shared,  and  over  whom,  and,  after  devoting  one  year  to  the  stud;^  .or 

by  his  coarse  licentions  wit,  he  had  acquired  law,  went  to  Europe,  travelled  in  Great  Britain 

great  influence.    He  was  honored  with  a  grave  and  Germany,  and  resided  some  time  in  Parisi 

in  Westminster  abbey.    He  was  the  author  of  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 

11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which  appeared  eminent  professors  both  of  medicine  and  law. 

in  1664. — Henbt,  an  English  divine,  brother  of  Returning  to  America,  he  entered  upon  the 

the  preceding,  bom  in  mnworth  in  1612 ;  the  practice  of  law,  first  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and 

period  of  bis  death  is  uncertain.    He  was  edn-  then  in  New  York  city.    His  works  are:  ^'Re* 
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minifloenoes  <^  an  (Hd  Man,"  pnbliahed  in  ih%  river  Dee,  £.  bj  the  (German  oeean,  and  S. 

'*  Knickerbooker  Magazine  f  **  St  Leger,  or  the  and  W.  bv  Forfarshire,  from  whidi  it  is  divided 

ThreadsofLife"(NewYork  and  London,  1849);  by  the  North  Esk;  area,  S81  sq.  m.;  p<^.  in 

^'Letters  from  England;" '' Letters  from  Cuba"  1851,  84.598.     Geographically  the  county  is 

(1850);  '^OnbaandtheCabans"(1850); ''Bo-  divided  mto  the  Qrampians  or  hill  district, 

mance  of  Stndent  Life  Abroad"  (1858);  and  Deeside,  the  valley  or  ''howe"  of  the  Meams, 

'*  Leotare  before  the  New  York  Law  Institute."  and  the  coast  side.    Mount  Batto<^  the  highest 

EIMOHI,  or  EofHi,  David,  a  rabbi  of  Nar-  point  of  the  Qrampians  in  Kincardineshire,  is 

bonne,  celebrated  as  a  Hebrew  grammarian,  3,500  feet  high.    The  county  is  mainly  agrioul- 

lexicographer,  and  commentator,  flourished  in  turaL    There  are  manufactures  of  linen.    On 

the  earUer  part  of  tiie  18th  century.    He  was  the  coast  there  are  18  or  14  fishing  villages, 

the  son  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  sumamed  Mes-  Oiwital,  Stonehaven. 

tre  Petit,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  XINESIPATHY.  See  Lore,  Pbtbb  Henbik. 
century  emigrated  from  Spain  during  a  perse-  KING  (Qerm.  Ednig  ;  Dutch,  honing  ;  Swed. 
cntion  by  the  Moslems,  and  the  younger  brother  hontuig^  hung;  Dan.  honge  ;  loeL  hmwnge^ 
and  pupu  of  Babbi  Moses,  both  dbtin^ished  as  hmge%  a  title  of  dignity  designating  the  supreme 
writers  on  the  same  sciences  in  which  David  ruler  of  a  nation  or  country.  The  etymol<^  of 
was  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  word  is  far  from  being  settled,  some  deriv- 
early  initiated  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  ing  it  from  the  old  €k>thic  chuni^  family  or  (no- 
which  at  that  period  had  reached  its  golden  ble)  race ;  others  from  roots  like  hnow^  ean^  hen^ 
age  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  southern  denoting  ability ;  while  others  compare  it  with 
Immce,  especially  through  the  works  of  Maimo-  hhan  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mean- 
nides,  of  which,  in  a  lively  rabbinical  contro-  ing.  The  Romanic  languages  all  use  words  lit- 
versy,  he  towanl  the  decline  of  his  life  became  tie  altered  from  the  Latin  r«r  (ruler),  which  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  defenders.  He  died  in  the  title  of  the  first  7  sovereigns  of  Rome,  while 
tiid  age.  Conscientious  research  and  an  uncom-  those  who  followed  the  fiEdl  of  the  republic  as- 
monly  sound  critical  judgment  are  the  chief^  sumed  that  of  frnj^am^^  (commander),  now  al- 
though not  tibe  only  merits  of  Eimchi^s  writings,  tered  into  our  emperor.  The  difference  between 
whidi  have  been  regarded  down  to  this  day,  king  and  emperor,  and  between  kingdom  and 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  as  stan-  empire,  is  not  always  one  of  power  or  extent, 
dard  works  in  their  branches.  Beside  some  but  is  sometimes  the  result  of  historical  develop- 
fragments  and  minor  works,  there  are  extant  the  ments.  Thus  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  Philippe 
*^  Hebrew  Grammar"  (Venice,  1545;  Ley  den,  were  satisfied  with  the  tide  of  kins,  while  the 
1681,  &o,)^  and  "  Hebrew  Dictionary"  (Naples,  sovereign  successor  to  the  unaltered  dominions 
1490 ;  Venice,  1529  and  1552),  and  commentaries  of  the  latter,  Napolecm  UL,  assumed  that  worn 
on  the  prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  Chronicles.  by  the  conqueror  from  whom  he  derived  his  his- 

EINBURN,  a  fortress  in  the  Russian  gov-  torical  claims  to  power.  Soolouque,  who  like 
emment  of  Taurida,  situated  on  a  small  pen-  both  Napoleons  paved  his  way  to  uie  throne 
insula  at  t^e  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  With  the  by  a  coup  d'htaty  also  chose  the  title  of  em- 
opposite  fortress  of  Otchakof^  it  completely  peror.  In  Europe  there  are  15  independent 
commands  the  entrance  of  that  river.  About  kingdoms,  viz :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  mile  from  the  fort  stands  the  pretty  village  of  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain,  l^e  Two 
Einbnrn.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  fishermen.  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Denmark, 
Within  the  fort  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  HaDover,  Wdrtem- 
memory  of  G^n.  SuwarofE^  who  gained  a  signal  berg,  and  Saxony.  The  grand  duchies  and  the 
victory  over  the  Turkish  invaders  there  in  1787.  electorate  (of  Hesse)  tbiSl  next  in  dignity  and 
On  Got.  17, 1855,  after  a  bombardment  of  sev-  power,  some  of  the  former  surpassing  in  extent 
eral  hours,  the  fort  surrendered  to  the  Anglo*  and  population  the  minor  kingdoms.  IliusTns- 
French  squadron,  and  the  Russian  commander  cany  is  superior  in  territorial  extent  to  Wftr- 
Eoohanovitch  with  his  garrison  of  1,400  men  temberg,  and  Baden  to  Saxony.  Beside  these 
were  taken  prisoners.  French  troops  were  sta-  16  kingdoms  there  are  others  in  Europe  which, 
Honed  there  during  the  following  winter,  not-  having  lost  their  independence,  have  maintain- 
withstanding  the  great  intensity  of  the  cold,  ed  their  title,  adding  it  to  tiiose  of  the  other 
The  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  imbedded  possessions  of  their  rulers.  Thus  the  emperor 
in  the  ice  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  vessels  con-  of  Russia  is  kingof  Poland,  and  the  emperor  of 
verted  by  the  French  into  regular  fortifications,  Austria  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  dsc.  There 
the  ice  being  sawn  away  for  some  distance,  so  are  also  some  titles  preserved  by  houses  who 
as  to  form  a  deep  ditch  round  each  vessel,  while  have  lost  tlie  possessions  to  which  they  were 
the  pieces  of  ice  which  had  been  cut  away  were  attached.  The  emperor  of  Austria  styles  him- 
piled  up  and  used  as  barricades.  No  attack  how-  self  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
ever  took  place.  On  li£ay  16, 1856,  the  French  also  kingof  the  Vandals.  The  royal  dignity  in 
evacuated  it,  and  Kinbum  was  then  restored  to  Europe  is  now  everywhere  hereditary.  For- 
Russia.                    ^^  merly  there  were  elective  kings  of  Poland,  Hun- 

.  KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  Thb  Mrabits,  a  sary,^.;  the  former  were  little  more  than  presl- 

maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Aber-  dents  for  life  of  a  republic  The  sucoessor  elect 

deenshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tiie  of  the  German  emperors  was  called  kingof 
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Bome ;  the  same  titie  wasl>e8towed  by  Napo-  Mfvtnl  years,  and  attended  leotnres  in  Paris  and 

leon  I.  on  his  son.  The  pmod  of  Napoleon  was  ISdinbnrgh.    After  his  return  from  Europe  he 

wodnctive  of  new  kingdoms,  of  which  some,  as  resumed  his  profession  (in  1825),  and  at  onoe 

Westphalia  and  Etruria,  were  short-lived.  entered  into  a  highly  lucratiye  practice,  but  he 

EXNO,  Oharlks,  an  American  journalist,  ires-  again  abandoned  it  in  1829.    He  was  elected  in 

idait  of  Ck>lnmbia  college,  bom  in  New  York  1888  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 

in  March,  1789.    He  is  ^e  2d  son  of  Rufus  union  democratic  party,  to  fill  an  unexpired 

King;  and  during  the  residence  of  his  feither  term.    He  was  subsequently  reelected  for  the 

as  Ainerican  minister  at  St.  James  he  was  ftdl  term  of  six  years,  but  in  1887  resigned, 

sent  with  his  brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow  ayowing  his  intention  to  retire  to  private  life, 

sdiool,  and  in  1806  to  a  preparatory  school  in  In  1842,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  un- 

Paris.     In  1810  he  mamed  Eliza,  the  eldest  usual  depression  from  a  recent  revulsion,  he 

daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  then  a  leading  took  charge  of  the  Georgia  railroad  company, 

merahant  of  New  York,  with  wh6m  he  was  which,  like  most  others  of  similar  character  in 

associated  in  business.    Upon  the  breaking  out  that  day,  had  Mled.    Under  Mr.  Eing^s  man- 

of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  King,  agement  it  was  speedily  revived  and  the  road 

though  a  federalist,  deemed  it  right  that  the  finished,  and  he  has  continued  president  of  the 

war  should  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  and  company  until  the  present  time,  the  stockhold- 

snooessfttl  result ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis-  ers  having  refused  to  allow  him  to  resign, 

latnre  of  his  native  state  in  1818,  and  as  a  vol-  Various  ower  roads  extending  the  connections 

anteer  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  acted  upon  of  the  G^rgia  road,  north-west  and  south-west^ 

those  sentiments.    In  1828  the  firm  of  which  have  been  projected  and  completed,  mainly  un* 

he  was  a  member  fisdled,  and  Mr.  King  became  der  his  auspices.    Hereoeivea  Uie  title  of  judge 

associated  with  Johnston  Yerplanck  in  the  pub-  by  executive  appointment,  but  at  the  dose  of 

llcation  of  the  '^New  York  Ameri<^n,''  a  con-  the  term  declined  a  reelection, 

servative  newspaper,  of  much  political  influence  KING,  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  an  American  judge, 

and  a  high  literary  character,  until  1827,  when  born  in  Scotland,  June  8, 1788.    In  youth  he 

Mr.  Yerplanck  retired  and  Mr.  King  continued  was  a  severe  student  and  general  reader,  and 

sole  editor.    After  its  publication  was  discon-  began  early  to  write  essays.    He  went  to  Lon- 

tinned  Mr.  King  was  associated  in  the  conduct  don  in  1804,  and  sailed  for  Malta  in  1805  in  a 

of  the  N.  Y.  "  Courier  and  Enquirer'^  from  1845  merchantman  under  convoy  of  two  ^ips  of  war, 

until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  witnessed  the  fight  in  which  the  convoy  was 

Ck>lambia  college,  which  office  he  still  occupies,  destroyed  by  two  French  frigates,  and  was  taken 

During  his  preslbdency  the  usefulness  and  the  as  a  prisoner  to  Malaga.    After  studying  the 

wealth  of  the  ooUcffie  have  been  greatly  increased.  Spanish  language  he  escaped  firom  captivity, 

KING,  John  OsooESHAinra,  an   American  and  sailed  in  an  American  vessel  for  Charleston, 

senlptor,  bom  in  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scot-  S.  C.    There  he  opened  a  school  in  1806,  and 

kno,  Oct.  11, 1806.    He  was  educated  as  a  prao-  began  to  write  verses  for  the  newspapers,  which 

tical  machinist,  and  emigrating  to  the  United  attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  he  was 

States  in  1829  was  employed  for  several  years  soon  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  college 

in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent  of  that  city.   He  began  to  stuay  law  in  1807, 

of  a  factory.  In  1884,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram  continuiDg  his  duties  as  teacher ;  was  one  of  the 

Powersi,  he  made  a  model  in  day  of  the  head  of  founders  of  the  philosophical  society  in  1809, 

hia  wife,  and  the  success  with  which  the  work  among  the  first  members  of  which  were  Hayne, 

was  accomplished  encouraged  him  to  adopt  tlie  Gadsden,  Grimke,  Prioleau,  and  others,  and  be* 

profession  of  a  sculptor.  From  1887  to  1840  he  fore  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  astronomy. 

resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  modelled  a  number  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  soon 

of  basts  of  public  men  and  made  cameo  like-  distinguished  himself  in  various  departments  of 

nesees.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Boston,  his  profession,  was  prosperous  in  practice,  and 

where  he  now  lives.    He  has  executed  several  in  1815  revisited  Europe.    In  1819  he  became 

busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  also  tiiose  of  John  judge,  or,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  recorder 

Qnincy  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  Profes-  of  the  city  court  of  Charleston.  As  early  as  1816 

sor  Agassiz,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  other  he  had  denounced  the  principle  of  a  protective 

men  prominent  in  public  life  or  literature.  tariff  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  thou^  not  ille- 

KING,  Jomir  P»  an  American  lawyer  and  gal,  and  in  1880-^82  was  an  active  member  of 

financier,  bom  in  Barrow  oo^  Ky.,  about  1800.  the  union  party,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 

His  father,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  re-  state  veto,  or  nullification.  As  a  citizen  of  large 

BMy^ed  to  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.    After  receiving  fortune  he  was  prominent  in  the  plans  for  ex* 

an  ordiDiVT  school  education  he  studied  law  tending  the  communications  of  South  Carolina 

with  Mflg^Freeman  Walker  of  Augusta,  Ga.,and  with  the  West,  and  was  a  delegate  to  numerous 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  19  years  conventions  held  for  the  purpose.    He  succeed- 

of  age.    Major  Walker  was  shortly  afterward  ed  Gen.  Hayne  as  president  of  the  Louisville, 

eleeted  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  Mr.  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  railroad,  a  great 

EiDg  succeeded  to  his  large  practice,  which  he  scheme  which  ultimately  fkiled.    In  1840  he 

prosecuted  with  success  for  8  years.    He  then  again  visited  Europe ;  in  1842  he  again  became 

taraveDed  ext^isiTelyan  Europe,  remaining  there  judge  of  the  dty  court,  which  office  he  resigned 
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Id  1844;  and  at  difEerent  periods  he  served  as  tive  part  in  pablio  iastitotioDs  and  in  poHtioal 
delegate  in  the  state  ooDvention,  and  as  presi-  afEaira,  having  been  elected  in  1851  to  the  legls- 
dent  of  the  trustees  of  the  medical  college,  and  ktnre.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
of  other  sociedes  for  the  promotion  of  art^  liter-  pointed  rear  admiral  of  the  bine,  bein^  the  firet 
atare,  science,  and  public  enterprises.  He  on-  instMEioe  of  a  native  of  Australia  rising  to  so 
ginated  the  Charleston  literary  dub,  and  has  high  a  rank  in  the  British  navy, 
written  numerous  essays  and  addresses  for  va-  KING,  Kuvira,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
nous  societies  and  literary  institutions.  The  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica^ 
degree  of  LL.D.  lias  been  conferred  upon  him  L.  L,  April  29, 1827.  His  father,  Bidiard  King, 
by  the  college  of  Charleston  and  the  univer-  a  successful  merchant^  gave  him  the  best  eduoa- 
sity  of  East  Tennessee.  He  has  an  extensive  tion  then  attainable.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
reputation  for  various  learning  and  cultivated  lege  by  Samuel  Moody  of  Newburyport,  and  was 
tastes,  as  wdl  as  for  refined  and  liberal  hos-  admitted  to  Harvard  college  in  1778.  During 
pitality.  His  library  of  20,000  volumes  is  re-  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  soon  after 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  commenced  the  college  buildings  were  appro- 
the  country.  priated  for  military  purposes,  and  the  students 

KING,  Pbtbb,  lord,  an  English  chancellor,  were  dispersed  for  a  time.    In  1776,  after  the 

bom  in  Exeter  in  1669,  died  in  Ockham,  Sur-  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  the 

rey,  July  22,  1734.    His  mother  was  a  sister  college  was  reopened  in  Cambridge,  and  there 

of  the  philosopher  Locke,  at  whose  suggestion  in  1777  Bufus  £jng  was  graduated.    He  then 

he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden.    He  went  to  Newburyport  to  study  law  under  the 

afterward  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Tem*  direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons.   But  war  again 

pie,  and  was  cidled  to  the  bar.    In  1699  he  broke  in  upon  his  studies,  and  when  the  ezpe* 

conmienced  his  poUtical  career,  and  was  elected  dition  against  Bhode  Island,  then  occupied  by 

to   parliament  for   Beer- Alston,    Devonshire,  the  British,  was  organized  in  1778  under  Gen. 

which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sullivan,  Mr.  King  took  part  in  it  as  a  volunteer, 

Queen  Anne.    In  1709  he  was  appointed  one  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Glover,  who 

of  the  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  commanded  a  brigade  of  Maine  men.    Owing  to 

of  Sacheverdl ;  and  in  1712  acted  as  counsel^  the  diversion  of  the  French  fleet  of  Count  d'Es- 

without  fee,  in  defence  of  Whiston.    Soon  after  taing,  upon  the  oodperation  of  which  the  suo- 

the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  chief  cess  of  Gen.  Sullivan's  expedition  depended,  the 

justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  a  privy  conn-  campaign  was  brief  and  miitiess.   Aftet  receiv- 

dllor;  and  in  June,  1725,  on  the  removal  of  ing  the  thanks  of  his  commander  in  an  order  <^ 

tlie  earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  raised  to  the  the  day,  Mr.  King  returned  to  his  law  studies, 

dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  which  he  pursued  without  further  interrupti(Mi, 

Baron  King  of  Ockham.    He  held  office  till  was  admiUed  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  enter^  on 

Nov.  26, 1788,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Kewburyport    He 

to  resign.    He  did  not  fig^ire  well  on  the  wool-  was  successful  from  the  outset,  for  he  was  dili- 

sack,  and  more  of  his  decrees  are  said  to  have  gent,  methodical,  learned,  and  eloquent  He  was 

been  set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor,  moreover  sensitively  alive  to  the  great  conflict 

He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in  support  in  which  his  country  was  engaged,  and  bold  and 

of  the  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the  most  earnest  in  promoting  all  measures  to  strengthen 

important  of  which  perhaps  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  her  arms  and  her  cause.   In  1782  he  was  chosen 

the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  by  his  townsmen  one  of  their  representatives 

of  the  Primitive  Church^'  (London,  1691).  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts.    In  that 

KING,  Philip  Pabxeb,  a  British  admiral,  body,  to  which  he  was  repeatedlj^  reSlecied, 

born  on  Norfolk  island,  Dec.  13,  1798,  died  at  he  took  a  leading  part,  ana  especially  on  one 

Grantham,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  Feb.  1855.  of  the  difiicult  questions  which  arose  during  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  who,  from  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  congress 

the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  settiement  of  of  the  confederation  and  the  legislature  of  the 

Norfolk  island,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  states — ^that  of  granting  a  5  per  cent,  impost  to 

South  Wales  in  1800.    His  son  entered  the  the  congress— he  maintained  with  great  ability 

British  navy  in  1807.    In  1817  he  was  intrusted  and  eventual  success,  against  the  powerful  op- 

with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Australia,  position  of  Gk>v.  Sullivan  and  others^  the  indiis- 

retuming  to  Eun^  in  1828,  when  he  published  pensableness  of  granting  this  aid  for  the  common 

the  results  of  his  survey  of  the  inter-tropical  and  safety  and  the  efficiency  of  the  confederation, 

westem  coasts;  the  atlas  to  this  work  was  is-  In  1784  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of 

sued  by  the  hydrographical  office  at  the  admi-  Massachusetts  a  delegate  to  the  continental  oob- 

ralty.    In  1825  he  was  appointed  tb  survey  the  gress,  then  sitting  at  Trenton.  He  took  his  seat 

8.  coast  of  America,  from  the  entrance  of  the  m  Decembw,  and  in  March,  1785,  moved  a  reso^- 

Bio  Plata  round  to  Chiloe,  and  of  Terra  del  lution :  *'  That  there  be  neither  slavery  nor  in* 

Fuego,  and  published  in  1882  *'Suling  Direc*  voluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described 

tionstotheCk>astsof£astem  and  Westem  Pat-  in  the  resolution  of  congress  of  April,  1784L 

agonia,  including  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen  and  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof: 

the  Sea  Coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego."    Afterward  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and 

lie  retomed  to  Australiai  where  he  took  an  ao-  that  this  regolatiim  shall  be  made  an  artioto  of 
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compact  ana  remain  a  ftodameiital  prindple  to  Maflsachnsetta,  and  was  immediatelj  ohos^ 

of  the  oonsUtution  between  the  original  states  hj  his  old  constituents  of  Newbnrjport  one  of 

and  each  of  the  states  named  in  said  resolves.**  their  delegates  to  the  state  convention  which 

This  resolution  was,  by  the  vote  of  7  states  was  to  pass  npon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Sew  Hampshire,  Massachnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  fierce  opposition  was  made  in  that  convention 
nnecticnt,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  instrument,  Mr.  King  leading  the  array 
Maryland),  against  4  (Virginia,  both  Carolinas,  in  defence.  He  was  successfhl,  and  theratificar 
and  Georgia),  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  tion  was  carried  by  187  to  168.  Mr.  King  took 
whole,  where  for  the  time  it  slept  The  ordi-  up  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York  in 
nance  offered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  pre-  1788,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
vious  year  (April,  1784)  proposed  the  prospec-  a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  assembly  of 
tive  prohibition  of  elave^  in  the  territories  of  the  state.  In  tiie  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
the  United  States  after  the  year  1800 ;  Mr.  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  senator 
Eang's  proposition  was  for  its  immediate,  abso*  from  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
lute,  and  irrevocable  prohibition.  When,  two  constitution,  having  for  his  colleague  Gen. 
years  afterward,  the  fftmous  ordinance  of  free*  Schuyler.  In  this  body  Mr.  King  took  ruik 
dom  and  government  for  the  N.  W.  territory  among  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  The 
was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachussetts  political  difficulties  of  the  period  were  very 
(July  11,  1787),  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  member  great;  the  points,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  be 
of  that  congress  (then  sitting  in  New  York),  arranged,  complex ;  and  the  finances  of  the 
and  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Dane,  nad  gone  to  Phi*  country  in  deplorable  confusion.  But  the  public 
ladelphia  to  take  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  men  of  the  day  were  equal  to  its  exigencies,  and 
dected  by  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the  the  treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay  on  behalf  of 
convention  for  framing  a  constitution  for  the  the  United  States  with  Great  Britfidn  was  rati- 
United  States.  But  his  colleague  embodied  in  fied  by  the  senate  and  vindicated  against  the 
the  draft  of  his  ordinance  the  provision,  almost  fiercest  opposition.  In  this  conflict  Mr.  King 
word  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  before  was  conspicuous  both  in  the  senate  and  as  the 
oongress  in  Miurch,  1785.  While  occupied  with  joint  author  with  Alexander  Hamilton  of  a  se- 
hia  duties  as  member  of  congress,  Mr.  King  was  ries  of  essays,  through  the  newspapers,  under 
designated  by  his  state  as  one  of  the  oommis-  the  signature  of  Oamillus.  In  1795  be  was 
sioners  to  determine  the  boundary  between  reelected  to  the  senate,  and  while  serving  his 
New  York  and  Massachussets,  and  was  empow-  second  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  min- 
ered  with  his  colleague  to  convey  to  the  United  ister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having 
States  the  large  tract  of  lands  beyond  the  Alle-  previously  declined  the  office  of  secretary  of 
panics  belonging  to  Massachussetts.  On  Aug.  state,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  £d- 
14,  1786,  Kufns  King  and  James  Monroe  were  mund  Randolph.  He  embarked  with  his  familv 
appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  con-  at  New  York  in  July,  1796,  and  for  8  years  ful- 
gress  to  wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl-  filled  most  ably  and  acceptably  the  duties  of  the 
yania  and  explain  to  them  the  embarrassments  office.  No  foreign  minister  probably  was  more 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge  sagacious  in  ascertaining  or  divining  the  views 
the  prompt  repeal  by  that  state  of  the  embar-  and  policy  of  nations,  or  more  carefril  in  keep- 
nsslng  condition  upon  which  it  had  voted  its  ing  his  own  government  well  informed  on  all 
contingent  of  the  5  per  cent,  impost  levied  by  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  His  diplomatic 
the  congress  on  all  tiie  states.  The  speech  of  correspondence  may  be  referred  to  confidently 
Mr.  King  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes  as  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics.  The 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec-  federal  party  having  lost  its  ascendency  in  the 
tive  and  brilliant  On  May  25, 1787,  Mr.  King  public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortly  after  Mr. 
took  his  seat  in  the  federal  convention,  which,  Jefferson's  accession,  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
though  called  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  that  was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
mcmth,  did  not  form  a  quorum  till  the  25th.  as  he  had  in  hand  important  negotiations.  The 
He  had  renounced  his  practice  at  the  bar,  recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  public  service,  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
While  a  member  of  congress  he  had  married  little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
in  1786,  in  New  York,  l&y,  daughter  of  John  efforts  had  been  chiefiy  directed,  that  of  secur- 
Alsop.  The  journals  of  the  convention  and  ing  our  seamen  against  impressment,  he  re- 
the  fragments  of  its  debates  which  have  come  newed  his  request  to  be  relieved;  and  accord- 
down  to  us  attest  the  active  participation  of  ingly  a  successor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
Mr.  King  in  the  important  business  before  returned  to  his  countir  m  1804,  and  withdrew 
Uiem ;  «id  the  selection  of  him,  one  of  the  to  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  passed  his 
youngest  members  of  that  body,  as  one  of  the  time  in  study,  in  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal  hos- 
eommittee  of  five  to  which  it  was  finally  referred  pitahty,  keeping  up  his  interest  in  all  public 
to  ^'roTise  the  style  of^  and  arrange  the  articles'^  concerns,  in  correspondence  with  friends  in 
^reed  on  for  the  new  constitution,  affords  the  both 'hemispheres,  and  in  improving  and  adorn- 
best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  ing  his  grounds.  This  philosophical  retirement 
held  by  his  colleagues.  Havingsigned  the  con-  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  he 
atitQtion  aa  agreed  upon,  Mr.  King  went  back  was  called  in  1818  to  take  his  seat  for  the  third 
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^ime  as  aU.  S.  sensttor.  Yielding  no  blind  snp-  resolotioD,  Feb.  10, 1825 :  ^'Tbat  as  soon  as  tlio 
port  to  the  administration,  and  offering  to  it  no  portion  of  the  existing  funded  debt  of  the  United 
partisan  oi^>ofiition,  he  yet  was  ever  ready  to  States  for  the  payment  of  which  the  public  land 
strengthen  its  himds  against  the  common  enemy,  of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  shall  have  been 
When  the  oapitol  at  Washington  was  bnrned  by  pmd  ofi^  then  and  thenceforth  the  whole  of  the 
tiie  British  forces,  he  resisted  the  pn^^osal  to  public  land  of  the  United  States,  with  the  net 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  mterior,  proceeds  of  all  future  sales  thereof,  shall  consfi^ 
and  rallied  the  nation  to  defend  the  country  and  tute  and  form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appro- 
avenge  the  outrage.  His  speech  on  this  ocea-  priated,  and  the  faith  of  the  United  Stat^  is 
don  in  the  senate  was  one  of  those  that  marked  pledged  that  the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably 
him  as  a  great  orator.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  applied,  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves 
he  applied  himself  with  like  diligence  to  matur-  within  any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  the 
ing  the  policy  which  should  efSice  as  speedily  removal  of  such  slaves  and  the  removal  of  such 
as  possible  the  evils  of  war  and  bmld  up  perma-  free  persons  of  color  in  any  of  the  said  states, 
nent  prosperity.  To  a  biU,  however,  for  a  U.  S.  as  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively  may 
ban1(  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  he  made  be  allowed  to  be  emancipated  or  removed  to 
earnest  opposition  in  the  senate.  The  claim  any  territory  or  country  without  the  limits  of 
of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  com-  the  United  States  of  America.^'  The  resolution 
meroe  of  the  West  India  islands  he  in  like  man-  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Mis- 
ner  resisted ;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of  souri,  ordered  to  be  printed.  John  Q.  Adams, 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile  now  become  president,  urged  Mr.  King  to  ao- 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we  are  oept  the  embassy  to  England,  with  which  coun- 
indebted  for  the  law  of  1818.  He  likewise  early  try  unadjusted  questions  of  moment  were  P^nd- 
disoemed  the  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit  of  ing,  and  which  the  president  believed  Mr.  King, 
the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting  cash  from  his  familiarity  with  those  questions  and 
payments  and  a  fixed  but  reduced  price  for  his  former  experience  as  minister  in  England, 
these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of  inter-  was  specially  qualified  to  manase.  He  reluo- 
est  and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  tantly  accepted  the  mission ;  but  his  health  gave 
then  due  therefor,  he  averted  a  great  political  way,  and  after  a  few  months  spent  in  England, 
peril,  and  gave  order  and  security  to  the  re-  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  he  resigned 
oeipts  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.    In  1819  he  and  came  home  to  die. 

was  reelected,  as  in  the  previous  instance  by  a  KING,  Susan  (Pbtiobu),  an  American  au- 
legislature  of  adverse  politics  to  his  own,  to  the  thore9&  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  The  daugh- 
U.  S.  senate.  Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  ter  of  James  L.  Petigru,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
and  while  at  his  post  in  the  senate  in  the  winter  South  Carolina,  she  was  highly  educated,  and 
of  1816,  he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  con-  was  married  to  Henry  C.  King,  son  of  Judge 
sent,  named  as  the  candidate  of  the  federal  party  Mitchell  King.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
for  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  stories  of  fashionable  life,  as  the  ^'  Busy  Mo- 
wish  and  purpose  were  at  once  to  decline  this  ments  of  an  Idle  Woman,"  a  collection  of  social 
nomination,  for  the  sphere  of  duty  of  a  senator  sketches ;  *^  Lily ;"  and  ^^  Sylvia's  World,"  a 
was  that  in  which  he  felt  himself  more  fitted  to  series  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  fiirtations, 
be  useful.  But  his  political  friends  asked  it  of  slander,  coquetry,  jilting,  and  similar  fashionable 
him  as  a  debt  to  his  party,  and  he  yielded  his  vices.  Their  animation,  clear  and  easy  style, 
own  preference.  He  was  not  elected,  and  thus  and  piquant  satire  have  attracted  for  them 
was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  senatorial  ca-  much  attention ;  and  these  merits,  together  with 
reer.  Shortly  afterward  the  Missouri  question,  local  allusions,  have  given  them  remarkable 
88  it  has  been  called,  began  to  agitate  the  na-  popularity  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  King  is  dis- 
tion.  Mr.  King  was  pledged  against  the  exten-  tinguished  in  society  by  her  conversational  tal- 
sion  of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore  Missouri  ent,  and  especially  by  a  frequent  epigrammatic 
presented  herself  for  admission. as  a  state  with  felicity  of  repartee  and  retort  She  has  been  a 
a  constitution  authorizing  the  holding  of  slaves,*  oontnbutor  to  several  periodicals, 
he  was  inexorably  opposed  to  it.  The  state  of  KING,  Thomas  Stabr,  an  American  clergy- 
New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  its  man,  born  in  New  York,  Deo.  16,  1824.  He 
legislature,  instructed  him  to  resist  the  admission  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Farrington 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state;  and  the  argument  King,  who  in  1884  was  settled  as  the  minister 
made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate,  though  but  ^of  the  first  Universalist  church  in  Charlestown, 
partially  reported,  has  been  the  repertory  for  Mass.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  col- 
almost  all  subsequent  arguments  against  the  lege  when  the  sudden  death  of  his  fatlier  left 
extension  of  slavery.  He  was  in  like  manner  the  family  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  his 
opposed  to  the  compromise  introduced  by  Mr.  services  for  a  support.  From  the  age  of  12  to 
Clay,  which  partially  yielded  the  principle,  and  20  he  was  employed  either  as  a  clerk  or  school- 
voted  to  the  last  against  it.  His  4th  term  in  master,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  theological 
the  senate  expired  in  March,  1825,  when  he  studies,  and  in  Sept  1845,  preached  for  the  first 
took  leave  of  that  body,  and  as  he  hoped  of  time  in  the  town  of  Wobum.  In  the  suoceed- 
puhlio  life,  in  which  for  40  years  he  had  been  ing  year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former 
engaged.  One  of  hb  latest  acts  was  to  present  a  parish  in  Charlestown*  whence  he  was  called  in 
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1848  to  the  Unitarian  ohnroh  in  HolHs  st.,  Both  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to 
ton,  with  which  he  remained  connected  nntil  the  legidatare  from  his  native  coontj,  and  was 
the  early  part  of  1860.  In  April  of  the  latter  redledted  in  1807;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
year  he  sa^ed  for  San  Francisco,  to  take  charge  legislature  he  was  appointed  state  solicitor  for 
c^the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Uiat  dty.  Aput  the  Wilmington  cironit,  which  office  he  held  for 
firom  his  labors  in  the  pnlpit,  Mr.  King  has  two  years,  when  he  resigned.  In  1809  he  was 
acqoired  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lectarer,  again  elected  to  the  legisLntnre.  In  1810  he  was 
having  been  regalarly  employed  in  that  capaoi-  elected  to  congress,  and  was  twice  rejected, 
ty  from  1845  to  1860,  and  having  in  that  time  In  congress  he  united  himself  with  Clay,  Oal- 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  all  parts  houn,  and  others,  who  advocated  Hie  war  poll- 
of  the  northern  states.  He  is  the  author  of  cy  of  Mr.  Madison^s  administration,  and  voted 
*'The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscapes,  for  the  declaration  of  war  in  June,  1812.  In 
and  Poetry''  (4to.,  illustrated,  1869),  and  of  a  the  spring  of  1816  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
number  of  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  gress,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
sermons.  In  1850  he  received  the  honorary  de-  legation  to  Naples  under  William  PUiobiey. 
gree  of  M.A.  from  Harvard  university.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterward  transferred  to  St 

KING,  William,  an  Irish*  bishop,  born  in  Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  court 

Antrim  in  1650,  died  in  Dublin,  May  8,  1729.  also  by  Mr.  King  as  secretary.    In  the  automn 

He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  ordiun-  of  1818  Mr.  King  returned  home,  having  visited 

ed  in  1674.    In  1681  he  became  dean  of  St.  most  of  the  European  countnes,  and  removed  to 

Patrick's,  but  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Dallas  co..  Ala.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  in  opposition  until  his  death.    In  the  spring  of  1819  he  was 

to  the  policy  of  the  government,  he  was,  after  elected  to  the  convention  which  was  called  to 

the  revolution  and  the  landing  of  James  II.  in  form  a  constitution  and  a  state  government  for 

Ireland  in  1689,  imprisoned  in  Dublin  castle.  Alabama,  and  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  the  U. 

Onthedepartureof  James  he  was  liberated  and  S.  senators  from  ^e  new  state,  drawing  the 

restored  to  his  deanery.    In  1691  he  was  pro-  short  term  of  4  years.    He  was  snccessivdy 

moted  to  the  see  of  Dcorry.  and  in  1702  became  reelected  in  1828, 1828, 1884,  and  1840.    Dur- 

ardibishop  of  Dublin.    He  was  the  author  of  ing  all  this  time  he  acted  uniformly  with  tiie 

many  theological  and  controversial  works,  the  democratic  party.    He  supported  Gen.  Jackson 

most  important  of  which  is  his  treatise  J>e  Oru  for  president  in  1824,  1828,  and  1882.  Mr.  King 

(^ne  Mali  (1702).  which  provoked  attacks  from  was  freouently  called  to  the  chair  of  the  senate 

several  formidable  antagonists,  among  whom  as  presiaent  pro  tern.    In  April,  1844,  he  was 

were  Leibnitz  and  Bayle.  appointed  by  President  Tyler  minister  to  France. 

KING,  WnuAH,  the  first  governor  of  the  llie  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
state  of  Maine,  bom  in  6carlK>rough,  Me.,  in  then  pending.  England  was  known  to  be  de- 
1768,  died  in  Bath,  June  17,  1852.  He  was  cidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  there  was  a 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  last  50  general  belief  that  her  government  was  urging 
years  of  which  were  passed  in  Bath,  an  active  France  to  Join  in  a  protest  against  it  Mr.  King 
and  successM  merdiant,  but  is  better  known  was  an  active  advocate  of  5ie  annexation,  and 
by  his  public  services  in  his  native  state.  At  an  upon  reaching  Paris  he  directed  his  efforts  to 
early  period  of  his  career  he  became  a  member  prevent  this  Joint  protest,  in  which  he  was  suo- 
df  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  that  cessful.  Mr.  King  returned  to  the  United  States 
capacity  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  in  in  Nov.  1846.  In  1848  Senator  Arthur  P. 
behalf  of  regions  freedom,  and  of  securing  to  Bagby  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  Mr. 
original  settlers  upon  wild  lands  the  benefit  of  King  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Alabama 
their  improvements.  He  was  an  early  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.  In  1849,  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  having  ex- 
Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  consummation  of  pired,  he  was  elected  for  a  fall  term  of  6  years, 
that  act  presided  over  the  convention  which  In  1850,  on  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
met  in  1819  to  frame  the  constitotion  of  the  more  to  the  presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen. 
new  state.  He  was  subsequently  elected  the  Taylor,  Mr.  King  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
first  governor  of  Maine,  and,  after  holding  office  dent  of  the  senate.  In  1852  he  was  elected  vice- 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  i)ecame  one  of  the  U.  president  of  the  United  Stetes,  at  the  time 
S.  commissioners  for  the  Adjustment  of  Spanish  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  president.  In  Jan. 
claims.  He  also  held  other  otSccs  of  importance  1858,  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his 
under  the  general  and  state  governments,  in  heallli.  By  a  special  act  of  congress,  the  oath 
eluding  that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath.  of  office,  as  vice-president  was  administered  to 

KING,  William  Rufus,  an  American  states-  him  in  Ouba  by  the  American  consul-general  at 

man,  18th  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Havana.     In  April,  1858,  he  returned  to  his 

bom  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  0.,  April  6, 1786,  died  home  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  died, 

in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  April  17,  1858.    He  entered  KING  AND  QUEEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Va., 

the  university  of  North  Oarolina  at  Chapel  Hill  bounded  S.  W.  by  Mattapony  and  York  rivers, 

at  the  age  of  12,  and  was  graduated  in  1808.  and  E.  by  the  Piankatank ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ; 

He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  pop.  in  1850,  10,819,  of  whom  5,764  were 

WIDiam  Dofl^  in  Fayetteville,  and  was  admitted  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  moderately  uneven.  The 
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■oil  is  not  yeryfertile,  bat  may  be  inrorored  hy  KING  WILLIAM,  an  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  bonnded 

the  M>plioation  of  marl,  of  which  the  ooonty  N.  K  by  Mattapony  river  and  8.  W.  by  tha 

oontains  large  quantities.    The  productions  in  Pamnnkey ;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,* 

1860  were  876,986  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  779,  of  whom  6,781  were  slaves.    It  has  a  roll- 

68,766  of  wheat,  48,888  lbs.  of  bntter,  7,600  of  ing  surface  and  a  good  soil.    The  prodaotions 

tobacco,  and  11,084  of  wool.    There  were  2  in  1860  were  268,686  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

■aw  mills,  18  churches,  and  281  pupils  attend*  108,819  of  wheat,  82,680  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

ing  public  schools.    Value  of  i^  estate  in  10,271  of  wooL    There  were  4  grist  mills,  9 

1(^6,  $1,787,971,  showing  an  increase  of  80  churches,  and  288  pupils  attending  academies 

per  cent,  since  1860.    Oapital,  King  and  Queen  and  other  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

Ooort  House.  1866,  $1,698,602,  showing  an  increase  of  84 

KING  AT  ARMS.    See  Hbbaldrt.  per  cent  since  1860.    Capital,  Kmg  William 

KING  BIRD,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the  Court  House, 
genus  tyranntts  (Cuv.),  and  species  T,  Caroli'  KINGFISHER,  an  extensive  family  of  birds, 
nemis  (Baird)  or  T,  intrepidw  (Vieill.) ;  other  with  a  lengthened,  generally  straight  bill,  broad 
names  given  to  it  are  tyrant  flycatcher  and  at  the  base  with  acute  tip,  rounded  wings,  short 
field  martin.  This  bird  is  8^  inches  long,  with  tail,  strong  and  short  tarsL  The  family  includes, 
an  extent  of  wings  of  14^ ;  the  bill  is  stout,  short-  according  to  Gray,  the  sub-families  bueeoninm  or 
er  than  the  head;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  puff  birds,  of  tropical  America;  the  galbulinm 
the  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  near  or  jaoamars,  also  South  American,  already  treat* 
the  end ;  tail  Sorter  than  the  winss,  slightly  ed ;  the  haleyoniiuB  or  kinghunters,  belonging 
roonded ;  on  the  crown  a  concealed  patch  of  to  the  old  world ;  and  the  aleediniruB  or  king- 
yermiUon  feathers  edged  with  white  and  or-  fishers,  distributed  the  world  over.  The  sub- 
ange,  capable  of  erection  as  a  crest.  The  color  family  of  kingfishers  contains  the  genera  aiUedo 
above  is  dark  bluish  ash ;  below  white,  tinged  (Linn.),  a^^n« (Swains.),  and  eeryU  (Boie),  with 
with  bluish  ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  bill,  with  the  cul- 
across  tiiie  breast;  the  wings  dark  brown,  the  men  sloping  to  the  acute  tip.  In  alcedo  the 
greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white;  wings  are  short,  with  the  Ist  quill  nearly  as  long 
tail  broadly  margined  and  tipped  with  white,  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  longest; 
It  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America  tail  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  tarsi  very  short 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  Washington  and  robust ;  toes  unequal,  the  middle  one  long- 
territory.  According  to  Audubon,  the  king  est,  and  the  inner  one  short ;  the  claws  short 
bird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  south  about  and  curved.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
the  middle  of  March ;  it  proceeds  gradually  to  found  in  most  parts  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  north,  going  back  about  the  last  of  August,  they  frequent  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes, 
It  prefers  orchards,  fields  of  clover,  and  the  vi-  perching  solitary  on  an  overhanging  branch,  or 
cinibr  of  houses,  being  seldom  found  in  woods ;  skimming  near  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  their 
the  flight  is  rapid,  performed  by  alternate  flap-  fish  prey ;  they  sometimes  plunge  from  a  branch, 
pin^  and  sailings,  much  in  the  manner  of  our  and  at  others  flutter  over  a  spot,  suddenly  poun- 
robm.  The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  is  re-  cing  on  a  fish  as  it  rises  to  the  surface ;  they 
markable,  as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  catch  the  fish  with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it 
orow,  vultures,  hawks,  eagles,  and  even  cats  whole  head  foremost,  unless  it  be  too  large,  in 
and  other  animals  approaching  the  nest,  plunge  which  case  they  beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow 
in^  upon  their  backs  and  striking  with  the  bill;  the  separate  fragments.  The  nest  is  made  at 
it  IS  tne  farmer's  friend  in  protecting  eggs  from  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  which  they  excavate 
the  crow  and  chickens  from  the  hawk,  and  in  in  the  sandy  or  dayey  banks  of  rivers  by  their 
devouring  noxious  insects ;  and  yet  from  its  eat-  bill  and  feet,  and  the  eggs  are  6  or  7,  which  are 
ing  a  few  bees,  raspberries,  and  figs,  it  is  very  placed  on  ejected  pellets  of  fish  bones.  The 
generally  persecutea.  The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  common  kingfisher  of  Europe  {A,  ispida^  Linn.) 
and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  reddish  white  with  ir-  is  about  7  inches  long,  with  a  long  sharp  bill^ 
regular  spots  of  brown.  The  notes  are  tremu-  stout  body,  and  short  wings;  it  possesses  many 
Ions  and  sharp,  and  uttered  continuously  during  of  the  brilliant  colors  of  tropical  birds,  the  upper 
flight  Many  are  shot  in  the  southern  states,  back  being  dark  green,  the  lower  back  and  rump 
where  their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  bright  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  wing 

KING  G£ORG£,  an  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  coverts,  and  stripe  on  each  side  of  neck,  green 

K.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  S.  by  the  with  numerous  light  blue  spots;  throat  and  neck 

Bimpahannock ;  area,  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  stripe  yellowish  white,  and  lower  parts  pale 

5,071,  of  whom  8,408  were  slaves.    The  sur-  chestnut    The  eggs  are  pinkish  white,  and  are 

fiioe  and  soil  are  both  diversifled.    The  produo-  placed  in  holes  in  river  banks.     This  bird  is 

tions  in  1850  were  241,900  bushels  of  Indian  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  from  whose  period 

com,  76,707  of  wheat,  40,090  lbs.  of  butter,  and  and  habits  of  incubation  arose  the  term  "  halcyon 

12,806  of  wool    There  were  11  grist  mills,  6  days."  (See  Halcyon  Days.)  Some  of  the  older 

saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  200  pupils  attendmg  writers  even  attributed  to  the  kingfisher  the 

public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  power  of  arresting  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

$1,489,585,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  believed  that 

since  1850.  Capital,  King  G^rge  Oourt  House*  the  breast  of  a  kingfisher  su^ndckl  by  the  bill 
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will  tlwajs  be  tamed  to  the  north,  that  when  k  foond  in  Australia  and  New  Gainea ;  the 
aoenrately  balanced  the  bill  will  point  in  the  di-  speeiee  are  not  shy,  and  one,  the  D,  giga$  (Bodd) 
reettoo  of  the  wind  even  within  doors,  and  that  is  18  inches  long ;  they  go  into  the  woods,  and 
itB  head  and  feathers  protect  against  witches  and  feed  indisoriroinately  on  any  animals  of  suitable 
atorms  at  sea,  and  are  a  sure  means  of  secnring  size,  whether  quadrnped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  in- 
the  afi&otions  of  a  loved  object  The  flight  is  di-v  sect,  or  crustacean;  the  colors  are  handsome, 
root  and  rapid,  and  its  note  sharp  and  piercing  and  the  flight  quick  and  noiseless ;  their  power- 
and  emitted  on  the  wing.  The  genus  akyona  ful  bills  render  them  formidable,  and  they  can 
(Swains.)  has  no  inner  toe ;  its  few  species  are  successfully  resist  even  the  smaller  birds  of 
found  in  Australia  and  the  Indian  archipelago ;  prey ;  some  of  the  species  have  a  peculiar 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. —  screaming  laugh  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  which 
The  common  kingfisher  of  this  country  belongs  has  caused  the  name  of  '^laughing  jackass*'  to 
to  the  genus  e^ry^ff  (Boie);  this  comprises  sev-  be  given  to  them  in  Austrdia.  The  showy 
eral  species,  many  of  which  are  found  in  Africa  genus  tcmynptera  (Vigors)  has  a  long  wedge- 
aod  India;  the  tail  is  long  and  rounded,  the  tarsi  shaped  tiul ;  it  is  found  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
uncommonly  short  and  stout,  and  the  inner  toe  Philippine  islands.  The  genus  haleyan  (Swains.), 
much  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  belted  king-  with  about  60  species,  inhabits  Africa,  Austra- 
fisher  ( G,  tUeyonj  Boie)  is  found  throughout  lia,  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  the  South  sea 
North  America;  the  length  is  about  18  inches,  islands ;  some  of  these  birds  are  very  handsome, 
and  the  extent  of  wings  22 ;  the  head  has  a  long  green  and  blue  predominating ;  like  the  rest  or 
crest ;  the  color  is  blue  above,  without  metallic  &is  sub-family,  they  build  their  nest  in  the  hoUow 
lustre ;  a  concealed  band  across  the  back  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  genus  eeyx  (Lac^p.),  small 
head,  a  spot  before  the  eye,  and  the  lower  parts  8-toed,  short-tailed,  and  purplish  red,  is  founa 
white;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and  the  sides  in  India  and  its  archipelago. 
under  the  wings  blue  like  the  back ;  primaries  KINGLAEE,  Alezandeb  William,  an  Eng- 
white  on  the  basal  half;  tail  transversely  band-  lish  barrister  and  author,  bom  in  Taunton  in 
ed  and  q>otted  with  white.  In  the  young  birds  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
tiiere  is  a  light  chestnut  band  on  the  breast  be-  college,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  was  en- 
low  the  blue  one,  which  last  is  more  or  less  tered  as  a  student  at  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
tinged  with  chestnut.  Specimens  from  the  Pa-  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  in  a  few 
Gifio  coast  are  considerably  the  largest.  It  is  a  years  acquired  an  extensive  chancery  practice 
constant  resident  in  the  southern  states  ;  its  in  London.  Not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often  suddenly  stops  like  a  bar  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  of 
sparrow  hawk  and  hovers  over  the  water,  dash-  which  he  wrote  home  many  graphic  descrip- 
ing  headlong  after  its  prey,  which  it  carries  to  tions.  Upon  his  return  to  En^and  he  was  in- 
tbe  nearest  stump  or  tree  and  swallows  instantly,  duced  to  revise  his  letters  for  publication ;  but 
It  follows  tlie  course  of  rivers  even  to  the  cas-  having  attempted  in  vain  to  flnd  a  publisher,  he 
cades  of  their  sources,  and  its  presence  near  a  threw  the  manuscript  aside,  and  for  some  years 
sequestered  stream  is  good  evidence  to  the  angler  thought  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Happening 
that  trout  are  there  abundant ;  it  is  fond  of  re-  one  day  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  Ollivier,  a 
sorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the  stillness  of  the  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  recent  appearance 
water  enables  it  easily  to  detect  its  prey.  Its  of  a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  his 
notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid,  and  rattling.  The  manuscript  if  ho  would  print  it.  The  offer  was 
nests  are  made  in  holes  dug  to  the  horizontal  accepted,  and  the  work,  published  under  the 
deptli  of  from  4  to  6  feet  in  a  bank,  the  entrance  title  of  ^*  £6then,"  was  universally  pronounced 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  bird,  and  the  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  entertaining  books 
end  rounded  like  an  oven;  the  eggs  are  gen-  of  travel  of  the  day.  It  went  through  numerous 
erally  6,  and  pure  white,  and  incubation  lasts  editions  in  England,  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
abont  16  days,  being  performed  by  both  parents;  States,  and  was  translated  into  the  principal 
the  eggs  are  considered  good  eating,  though  the  hmgoages  of  Europe.  Mr.  Kinglake  was  not 
flesh  of  the  bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According  allured  by  this  brilliant  success  from  his  proflse- 
to' Audubon,  this  bird  occasionally  plunges  into  sional  duties,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  ar- 
tbe  sea  after  small  fry.  Tlie  Texas  kingfisher  tide  in  the  ^^  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  political 
(C7.  Americana^  Boie)  is  only  8  inches  long,  with  uses  of  the  Mediterranean,  entitled  the  ^*  French 
an  extent  of  wings  of  a  foot ;  the  head  is  slight-  Li^e,"  and  a  "  Historv  of  the  Two  Tears'  War 
ly  creeted ;  the  general  color  above  is  glossy  or  in  the  Crimea,  based  chiefly  on  the  Private 
metallic  green,  and  below  white;  a  pectoral  Papers  of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  Authentie 
and  abdominal  band  of  green  spots,  and  a  green  Materials,"  recently  announced,  he  is  not  known 
line  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  a  collar  on  the  to  have  made  any  further  contributions  to  lit- 
neck,  a  double  row  of  spots  on  the  quills  white ;  erature.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  the  house 
■omeiimes  there  is  also  a  chestnut  band.  It  is  of  commons  as  member  for  Bridgewater. — 
found  in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  southward.  John  Alexandeb,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and 
->-Tbe  6ob*family  of  haleyaninm  or  kinghnnters  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1806. 
have  the  aspect  and  general  habits  of  kingfishers.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  was 
from  which  they  differ  principally  in  the  broad-  called  to  the  bar  in  1880,  made  a  sergeant  at 
er  and  stonter  bilL    The  genns  dacdo  (Leach)  law  in  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
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recorder  of  Ex^ot,  and  in  1856  appointed  re-  W.  by  Roecommon,  Galwaj,  and  Upperary; 

oorder  of  Bristol.    He  is  a  member  of  parlia-  area,  772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  112,080.     On 

ment  for  Rochester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in  the  S.  the  county  ia  somewhat  broken  by  rami* 

politics,  being  in  favor  of  the  vote  by  ballot^  fieations  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  of  which 

the  abolition  of  chnrch  rates,  and  other  popular  the  principal  summits  are  Arderin,  1,788  feet 

measures.    He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  high,  Oarrol  hill,  1,584  feet,  and  Farbreagne, 

reviews,  and  the  authorship  of  ''  Edthen"  has  1,411  feet,  with  two  others  unnamed,  respeo- 

frequently  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  tively  of  1,691  and  1,602  feet    The  principal 

KINGS,  a  S.  K  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  forming  the  W,  lakes  are  Loughs  Fin,  Boara,  .Aimaghmore,  and 

extremity  of  Long  island ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Pallas.  The  Shannon,  Boyne,  Barrow,  and  Bros- 

in  1855,  216,855.    It  lies  between  the  East  na  are  the  largest  rivers.    The  soil  is  of  average 

river  and  New  York  harbor  and  the  Atlantic  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  usual 

ocean,  embracing  several  small  islands  adjacent  com  crops.    There  are  few  mhierals  and  no  im- 

to  the  coast.    A  range  of  drift  hills,  from  50  to  portant  manufactures.    Hie  county  returns  two 

800  feet  above  tide,  crosses  the  county  from  members  to  parliament.    Its  chief  towns  are 

S.  W.  to  N.  E.    The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  Birr  and  Tullamore. 

capable  of  varied  cultivation.  Garden  yegeta-  KINGS,  Books  of,  one  of  the  chief  divisions 
bles  are  extensively  raised  for  the  New  York  of  the  historical  series  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
market,  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of  busi-  tures.  In  their  contents,  if  not  entirely  in  style 
ness  in  the  county  is  also  dependent  on  the  me-  and  arrangement,  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
tropolis.  The  prodactions  in  1855  were  54,179  books  of  Samuel,  as  the  latter  are  of  that  of 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,086  of  wheat,  11,679  Judges.  Commencing  with  the  conclusion  of 
of  oats,  868,243  of  potatoes,  23,972  of  peas  and  the  history  of  David,  which  forms  the  chief 
beans,  31,001  of  turnips,  6,188  tons  of  hay,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  they  relate  the 
17,426  lbs.  of  butter ;  value  of  market  garden  history  of  the  Hebrew  state  under  Solomon  and 
produce,  $278,552.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  Rehoboam,  of  the  divided  state  under  Uie  rival 
2  saw  mills,  15  furnaces,  4  tanneries,  10  news-  dynasties  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  the  latter 
paper  offices,  49  school  houses,  and  149  churches,  alone,  after  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  dowa 
The  county  was  organized  in  1683.  The  Long  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylo- 
island  railroad  runs  through  it,  having  its  W.  nians.  They  thus  cover  altogether  a  period  ci 
terminus  at  Brooklyn,  the  capital.  about  430  years,  beginning  with  1015  B.  C. 

KING'S,  a  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick,  Some  chapters  dwell  with  special  interest  on 

drained  by  the  St.  John  river ;  area,  1,828  sq.  the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.    Ex- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,842.    It  is  diversified  by  ceptins  these,  the  work  seems  to  be  an  extract 

a  succession  of  hills,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pis-  from  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  to  whidi 

gab,  Piccadilla,  and  Moose  hill,  rise  to  a  con-  reference  is  frequently  made.    The  name  of  the 

siderable  height    The  whole  county,  with  its  author  is  unknown.    Some  suppose  him  to  be 

large  tracts  of  intervals  and  meadow,  bays,  and  identical  with  the  author  of  Samuel,  which 

rivers,  presents  a  varied  and  somewhat  roman-  others  regard  as  improbable  on  critical  grounds, 

tic  landscape,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah, 

counties  of  the  province.    The  soil  is  fertile,  if  not  that  prophet  himself.    The  division  ci 

Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  abundant.  Goal  exists,  the  work  into  two  books  is  not  founded  on  any 

but  has  not  yet  been  mined.    Limestone  and  intrinsic  reasons. 

gypsum  Bare  plentiful,  and  there  are  many  min-        KING^S  MOUNTAIN,  a  post  village  in  Gas- 

eral  springs.    Coital,  Kingston,  ton  co.,  N.  0.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  an 

KING^S,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated  eminence  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  York 
on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Minas  basin ;  pop.  in  district,  S.  0.,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  memo- 
1851, 16,895.  It  has  a  broken  and'picturesque  rable  conflict  in  the  revolutionary  war,  Oct.  7, 
coast  line,  but  the  borders  of  the  rivers  An-  1780.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Oamden 
napolis,  Gaspereaux,  Oornwallis,  Cnnard,  Habi-  (Aug.  1780),  Lord  Oomwallis  despntohed  M^jor 
tant,  and  Pereau  are  flat,  with  large  tracts  of  ratrick  Ferguson,  an  enterprising 'partisan  offi- 
the  richest  alluvial  deposits.  The  principal  cer,  with  a  few  hundred  regulars  and  toriee,'to 
settlements  are  on  those  streams  and  on  the  scour  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina,  witii 
post  road  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis.  The  orders  to  Join  him  at  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenbnfg 
Comwallis  river  will  admit  steamers  of  light  co.,  N.  C.  Ferguson's  force  was  gradually  in- 
draft for  upward  of  20  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  creased  by  enlistments  to  1,100  men,  and  the  new 
and  the  county  contains  iron  ore,  copper,  silver,  recruits,  mostly  tory  desperadoes  of  the  worst 
and  slate.    Capital,  Kentville.  stamp,  committed  frightful  excesses  upon  the 

KING'S,  an  E.  co.  of  Prince  Edward  island ;  inhabitants  of  the  country.    In  the  latter  part 

pop.  in  1848, 15,425.    Its  coasts  are  deeply  in-  of  September,  when  within  a  few  days'  march  of 

dented  by  bays  and  inlets,  and  lined  with  settle-  Charlotte, be  turned  aside  toward  the  mountains 

ments.    There  are  also  many  villages  in  the  to  disperse  a  small  American  force  under  OoL 

interior.    Capital,  Georgetown.  Clarke ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Gilbert  Town,  in 

EING'S,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  province  what  is  now  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C,  he  learned 

of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  E.  by  to  his  surprise  that  a  large  body  of  "  mountain 

Eildare,  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen's  co.,  and  men,"  as  the  frontiersmen  of  Ge<n^  and  the 
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GaroHnas  were  called,  with  mnxij  of  the  neigh-  EINGSBOROITGH,  Edwasd  (King),  vis- 
boriog  yeomanry  and  volunteers  from  Yirginia^  connt,  an  En^ish  iffcneologist,  bom  Nov.  16, 
and  even  from  Eentnoky  and  Tenneaeee,  had  1795,  died  in  Dnblin,  Feb.  27, 1887.  He  is  dis- 
hastily  assembled  to  oppose  bis  progress.  Break-  tinguished  for  his  great  work  entitled  "An- 
ing  np  his  quarters,  he  pushed  forward  to  join  tiquities  of  Mexico,  comprising  Facsimiles  of 
Comwallia,  sending  expresses  to  inform  the  Ancient  Mexicim  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics, 
latter  of  his  dang^  all  of  whom,  however,  together  with  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain 
were  intercepted.  The  patriot  forces  startea  by  M.  Dupaix,  with  their  respective  Scales  of 
immediately  in  pursuit,  and  upon  arriving  at  Measurement,  and  accompanying  Descriptions ; 
Cowpens,  the  scene  of  Morgan's  victory  over  the  whole  illustrated  by  many  valuable  inedited 
Tarleton  a  few  months  later,  on  the  evening  of  MSS."  (9  voU  foL,  London,  1880-^48).  The  8th 
Oct.  6,  were  informed  that  Ferguson  was  at  the  and  9th  volumes  were  published  after  his  death, 
Cherokee  ford  on  Broad  river,  about  80  miles  which  took  place  from  a  fever  cau^t  in  a  debt- 
distant.  Theyhad  no  general  officer,  but  OoL  ors'  prison,  where  he  had  been  temporarily 
Campbell  of  Virginia  was  intrusted  with  the  confined  for  resistance  to  an  attempted  impo- 
temporary  command.  At  a  general  council  of  sition.  The  first  7  volumes  are  estimated  to 
officers  it  was  determined  that  900  of  the  best  have  cost  upward  of  $800,000.  The  work  is 
mounted  and  equipped  men,  about  half  the  chiefly  valuable  for  its  generally  faithful  repro- 
foroe,  should  continue  the  pursuit,  while  the  duction,  in  facsimile,  of  such  Mexican  hiero- 
remainder  should  follow  as  fast  as  they  could,  glyphical  or  painted  records  and  rituals  as  were 
The  main  body,  marching  all  night,  came  up  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  and  private  col- 
with  Eex^guson  at  8  P.  M  on  the  7th,  posted  on  lections  of  Europe.  These,  however,  are  often 
King's  mountain,  a  narrow  stony  ridge  elevated  carelessly  arranged,  and  the  pages  so  conf^ised 
about  100  feet  firom  the  neighboring  ravines,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  except  to  ad- 
and  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  Americans  vanced  students  in  American  archsdology. 
were  formed  into  8  bodies,  the  centre  command-  Most  of  the  original  speculations  of  Lord  Kings- 
ed  by  Cols.  Campbell  and  Shelby,  the  right  by  borough  are  exceedingly'  loose  and  crude,  and 
.Cols.  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  the  left  by  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cols.  Cleveland  and  Williams,  which  moved  si-  hypo^esis  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Amer- 
multaneously  from  different  points  upon  the  en-  ican  Indians,  or  at  least  of  the  semi-civilized 
emy.  Ferguson,  who  had  boasted  that  **  if  all  the  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
rebels  out  oi  hell  should  attack  him,  they  could  9th  volume,  containing  the  relation  of  Don 
not  drive  him  fh>m  his  position,"  immediately  Alva  Ixtlixochitl,  is  imperfect,  closing  abruptly 
charged  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  pushed  without  finishing  the  relation.  Since  the  pub- 
them  down  the  hill  with  the  bayonet,  the  tories  lication  of  the  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough  a 
using  rifles  and  fowling  pieces  armed  at  the  end  large  number  of  additional  Mexican  MSS.  or 
with  large  knives.  A  flank  fire  from  Cleveland  paintings  have  come  to  light,  including  a  con- 
and  Williams  caused  him  to  turn  against  his  siderable  part  of  those  collected  by  Botnrini, 
new  assailants;  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  been  and  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  It  has  also 
repulsed,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  cen-  been  found,  by  carefhl  collation,  that  the  fac- 
tre  under  Campbell  and  Shelby  and  the  rallied  similes  of  the  work  are  not  always  critically 
troops  of  Sevier.  In  this  manner  the  fight  con-  correct.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  by  far 
tinned  for  upward  of  an  hour,  until  the  enemy,  the  most  important  contribution  to  American 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  rifiemen,  archseology  that  has  yet  been  made;  and  the 
which  was  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks,  were  basis  on  which  the  study  of  Mexican  history 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  retreat  and  antiquities  must  proceed, 
along  the  ridge.  Ferguson,  shouting  to  his  EINGSLET,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  American 
men :  '*  Crush  the  damned  rebels  to  the  earth,"  clergyman,  bom  in  AnnsviUe,  Oneida  co.,  N.  T., 
prepared  for  one  final  charge,  and  fell  at  the  Sept.  8,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Alleghany 
head  of  his  regulars  pierced  by  7  bullets,  dying,  college,  Penn.,  in  1841,  entered  the  ministry 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand  of  Col.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
WiUiama,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men,  dis-  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Alleghany 
heartened  by  his  fall,  surrendered  to  the  number  coUege.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Meadville 
6f  nearly  800,  240  having  fallen.  Only  200  es-  station,  still  holding  his  connection  with  the 
eaped.  The  Americans  lost  only  20  men  killed,  ooUege.  The  following  year  was  spent  mainly 
although  a  large  number  were  wounded.  After  in  securing  an  endowment  ftind  for  the  institu- 
tbe  battle  10  of  the  prisoners  notorious  for  their  tion.  In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Penn., 
crimes  were  hanged,  having  first  been  r^larly  and  at  the  dose  of  his  term  as  pastor  returned 
tried  and  condemned  by  their  captors.  This  was  to  the  coUege,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war,  years  a  member  of  its  faculty.  The  year  1806 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  precipi-  was  spent  in  raising  fdnds  for  the  endowment 
tating  the  downfisll  of  British  power  in  the  of  the  biblical  department  in  the  college,  and 
Booth.  The  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle  was  the  year  foUowin^  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
oommemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground,  eral  conference  editor  of  the  '*  Western  Chris- 
afe  which  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  tian  Advocate.^'  He  is  the  author  of  a  wc»^ 
8.  T.  Preston.  on  the  "  Beeurrection  of  the  Human  Body.*' 
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KINGSLEY,  Chabi£S,  an  English  dergjman,  into  tbe  world  by  a  preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
sovelist,  and  poet,  bom  in  Holne,  Devonshire,  Maurice,  with  whom  the  author  had  recently 
June  17,  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  allied  himself  in  that  theological  movement 
Zingsley,  rector  of  St  Lnke^s,  Chelsea,  and  known  as  the  **  Broad  Chnrch^'  V^^7j  ^^^  i^ . 
formerly  vicar  of  Holne,  and  springs  fVom  a  whose  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  physical  * 
family  long  established  in  Cheshire.  Of  his  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  he 
lineal  ancestors  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  parlia-  heartily  concurred.  As  early  as  during  his  co- 
mentary  service,  whose  younger  brother,  emi-  reer  at  the  university  his  sympathies  had  been 
grating  to  America,  established  there  a  branch  excited  by  what  seemed  the  unnecessary  op- 
of  the  family,  which  still  flourishes ;  and  an-  pressions  and  privations  of  the  laboring  classes, 
other.  Gen.  &ings1ey,  commanded  a  brigade  at  and  the  revelations  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
the  battle  of  Minden.  The  martial  qualities  and  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  remarkable  series  of  pa- 
vigor  of  character  which  family  tradition  as-  pers  on  "  London  Labor  and  the  Poor"  aroosed 
cribes  to  these  ancestors  have  been  frequently  him  to  immediate  oction  in  their  behalf.  Con- 
manifested  by  their  descendant,  though  in  a  sidering  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  sacred  ofSce 
different  sphere  of  action.  His  childhood  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  revelations,  he 
passed  at  Holne  vicarage,  in  a  neighborhood  cooperated  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  others,  under 
abounding  in  interesting  natural  features,  and  the  lead  of  that  gentleman,  in  arranging  a  series 
in  traditional  and  historical  associations,  and  so  of  interviews  with  artisans  and  laborers,  the  re- 
fertile  and  beautiful  as  to  have  gained  the  name  suit  of  which  was  the  establishment  among  the 
of  the  **  garden  of  England.''  In  his  lith  year  latter  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
he  was  placed  under  Uie  care  of  the  Rev.  Der-  ing  work  in  common  and  shanng  the  proceeds, 
went  Coleridge,  at  Ottley  St.  John,  and  at  the  the  plan  of  cooperative  associations  seeming  the 
age  of  20  was  sent  to  Eing^s  college,  London,  most  effective  means  of  breaking  down  the 
whence  in  1840  he  removed  to  Ma^alen  col-  system  of  competitive  labor  under  which  the 
lege,  Cambridge.  At  the  university  he  won  workmen  remained  in  degradation  and  poverty, 
distinction  with  ease,  becoming  a  prizeman  in  The  condition  of  the  tailors  being  particularly 
his  freshman  year,  and  appearing,  when  he  deplorable,  an  experimental  organization,  called 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1842,  as  a  first  class  the  ^'  Working  Tailors'  Association,"  was  formed, 
in  classics,  and  a  senior  optime  in  mathematics,  to  which  funds  were  lent  through  the  exertions 
After  a  few  months'  study  of  the  law  he  entered  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  at  an  interest  of  4 
the  church,  and  in  1844  was  presented  to  the  per  cent.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  other  as- 
living  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire,  of  which  par-  sociations  more  or  less  successful  followed,  in 
ish  he  had  previously  been  curate,  and  where  the  establishment  ofwhich  Maurice  and  Kingsley 
he  has  resided  down  to  the  present  time,  com-  participated,  insisting,  however,  that  these  and 
bining  the  faithful  and  energetic  discharge  all  other  schemes  for  social  improvement  must 
of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest  with  literary  be  based  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
labors  which  have  gained  him  a  wide-spread  to  insure  their  success.  Under  the  influence  of 
reputation.  About  the  time  of  his  presentation  these  investigations  he  published  in  1850  his 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pascoe  Gren-  first  and  best  known  work  of  fiction,  "  Alton 
fell,  for  many  years  a  liberal  member  of  parlia-  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  a  novel  having  a  tailor 
ment  for  Truro  and  Great  Marlow.  From  the  for  its  hero,  and  dealing  with  the  social  and 
commencement  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  he  political  abuses  of  the  day  with  a  vim>r  and 
had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  trans-  earnestness  which  gained  for  the  author  the 
lating  Christianity  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  title  of  the  "  chartist  parson,"  and  fully  iden- 
peopTe,  and  making  it  the  most  effective  means  tified  him  with  the  theories  of  the  ^^  Christian 
of  social  amelioration ;  and  his  *^  Twenty-five  socialists."  In  it  he  aimed  to  show  that  while 
Village  Sermons"  (12mo.,  1844),  addressed  to  the  socialism  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word  was 
rustic  people  who  form  the  bulk  of  his  parish-  impossible  in  England,  the  problem  of  human 
loners,  are  characterized  by  great  earnestness  misery  growing  in  the  midst  of  human  well- 
in  the  development  of  this  idea,  and  by  a  fear-  being  was  pressing  for  a  solution,  and  must  be 
less  adherence  to  truth  also,  which  won  the  met;  that  the  socialism  of  England  was  simply 
sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  the  plea  of  the  suffering  individual  man  to  be 
were  intended,  if  they  startled  and  even  offend-  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  society ;  and 
ed  his  rich  and  titled  neighbors.  His  *^  Saint's  that  this  socialism  only  demanded  that  every 
Tragedy"  (12mo.,  1848X  a  dramatic  poem  found-  man  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
edon  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  self  what  duty  and  his  conscience  should  point 
landgravine  of  Thuringia,  and  which  contained  out  to  him.  In  a  pamphlet  published  just  be- 
the  author's  protest  against  a  species  of  morbid  fore  "  Alton  Locke''  appeared,  entitled  "Cheap 
asceticism  which  was  beginning  to  affect  the  Clothes  and  Kasty,"  Mr.  Kingsley  had  urged 
English  church,  attracted  attention  not  less  from  that  public  hygiene  and  political  economy  de- 
its  literarv  merits  than  from  its  supposed  enun-  manded  that  no  individual  man  should  be  con- 
oiation  or  the  doctrines  of  what  was  known  as  demned  from  his  birth  to  physical  disease  and 
^'Christian  socialism."  The  latter  impression  moral  despair.  The  story  of  "Alton  Locke'' 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  the  public  was  an  elaboration  of  this  plea  clothed  in  the 
mind  by  tbe  fact  that  the  work  was  u^ered  splendor  of  romance  and  weighty  with  the  em« 
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pbasis  of  tragedy.  In  like  maimer  Mr.  Kings-  liered  of  a  portion  of  his  dnties  in  1881,  when 
ley's  doctrines  of  ^' mosonlar  Christianity/'  a  separate  professorship  of  Greek  was  instituted, 
which  have  made  so  positive  a  mark  npon  the  and  of  another  portion  in  1885,  when  a  profes- 
thonglit  of  the  time,  and  which  had  their  lit-  sorship  of  sacred  literature  was  founded.  In 
•  erary  apotheosis  in  his  romance,  '^  Westward  Latin  ne  continued  to  instruct  until  his  resigna- 
Ho!  or  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  A.  tion  in  1851.  From  1805  to  1824  Mr.  Eingsley 
Leigh,  Knt.**  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1855),  have  nothing  was  also  lihrarian  of  the  college.  By  his  pupils 
in  common  with  the  creed  of  the  German  "re-  throughout  the  country,  8  generations  of  whom 
habilitationists,''  but  simply  express  his  belief  came  under  his  instruction,  he  is  remembered 
that  a  religious  soul  can  be  truly  developed  only  with  affection,  and  many  stories  are  current 
in  a  healUiy  body.  His  prose  publications,  in  among  them  of  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  include  "  Teast,  a  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit  He  published  a 
Problem"  (8vo.,  1851),  "Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  few  Latin  text  books,  a  historical  discourse  on 
with  an  Old  Face"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  a  vivid  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New 
historical  and  philosophical  romance  of  the  5th  Haven,  a  history  of  Tale  college  in  the  "Amer- 
oentmy,  both  of  which  originally  appeared  in  lean  Quarterly  Register,"  and  a  liife  of  Ezr% 
**Fraser*s  Magazine;"  "Sermons  on  National  Stiles  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography." 
Subjects  preached  in  a  Village  Church"  (2  vols.  KINGSTON,  a  township  and  the  capital  of 
12mo.,  1852);  Thagthon,  or  Loose  Thoughts  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
for  Loose  Thinkers"  (8vo.,  1852),  a  philosophical  son  river,  90  m.  N  from  New  York  and  55  m. 
dialogue ;  "  Alexandria  and  her  Schools"  (8vo.,  S.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,974.  It  is  the 
1854),  the  substance  of  4  lectures  delivered  in  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
Edinburgh ;  "  Sermons  for  the  Times"  (1855) ;  and  conmiunicates  with  Rhinebeck,  a  station 
^  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  a  on  the  Hudson  river  railroad  on  the  opposite 
charming  little  treatise  on  marine  zoology  and  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry.  Steamboats  con- 
botany,  expanded  from  an  article  on  natural  his-  nect  it  with  New  York,  ^bany,  and  interme- 
tory  origindly  published  in  the  "North  British  diate  places.  It  has  a  larce  business  in  coal^ 
Beview ;"  "  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales"  stone,  and  ice  by  canal  ana  river,  and  contains 
(1856) ;  **  Two  Years  Ago"  (1856) ;  "  Sir  Walter  an  extensive  lime  factory,  a  cement  factory.  18 
Raleigh  and  his  Times;"  "Good  News  of  God"  churches  (2  Baptist.  2  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  1 
(1859; ;  and  a  variety  of  misceUaneous  sermons  Lutheran,  5  Methoaist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Be- 
and  magazine  articles.  In  all  these  works  the  formed  Dutch,  and  1  Boman  Catholic),  and  a 
author's  imaginative  power  and  philosophical  number  of  schools  and  academies.  Kingston 
grasp  of  thought  are  made  subservient  to  a  village,  on  Bondout  creek,  2  m.  from  the  Hud- 
pervading  argument  in  favor  of  the  intellectual  son,  contains  the  county  buildinffs,  8  churches, 
and  social  omnipotence  of  Christianity.  As  several  seminaries,  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  ana 
A  lyric  poet  Mr.  King^ey  has  attained  a  high  4  newspaper  offices,  and  is  an  active  business 
rank  by  a  number  of  pieces  scattered  through  place ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,971.  The  principal  other 
his  prose  writings  and  contributed  to  vari-  villages  in  the  township  are  Bondout  at  the 
ous  periodic^s.  A  collection  of  them,  indud-  moutii  of  Esopus  creek,  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
ing  the  "  Saint^s  Tragedy  J''  was  pubhahed  in  river  trade,  and  Eddyville  on  Bondout  creek. 
America  in  1856  (12mo.,  jBoston).  and  repub-  i  m.  above  Kingston. — ^The  earliest  permanent 
lished  in  London  in  the  succeeding  year,  fol-  settlement  in  the  place  was  made  soon  after 
lowed  in  1858  by  a  volume  containing  *^  An-  1665.  The  first  state  convention  of  New  York 
dromeda,"  a  hexameter  poem,  and  other  pieces,  adjourned  from  Fishkill  to  Kingston  in  Feb. 
— ^Henbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1777.  In  September  following  the  state  legis- 
Holne  in  1824.  He  studied  at  Oriel  college,  lature  met  here,  but  on  Oct.  l7  a  British  force 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  passed  many  years  in  imder  Sir  Henry  Clinton  plundered  the  village 
Australia.  Beturning  to  England  in  1858,  he  and  burned  every  house  but  one.  The  ledsla- 
published  there  a  strildngnovel entitled  ^ The  ture had  dispersed  on  their  approach,  and  the 
Kecollections  of  Geoffirey  Hamlyn,"  which  con*  public  records  were  removed  to  the  back  settle- 
Teys  some  very  impressive  views  of  life  in  the  ments.  The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
southern  continent.  New  York  was  framed  at  Kingston. 

KINGSLEY,  Jambs  Lttob,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri-  KINGH5T0N,  a  city  of  Frontenac  co.,  Canada 

can  scholar,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  West,  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Fron- 

1778,  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  81, 1852.  After  tenao,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  and  formerly 

liaving  been  for  a  short  tune  a  student  in  Wil-  capital  of  the  province,  situated  at  the  head  of 

liams  coUege,  he  entered  in  1797  the  sophomore  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  it  issues  from 

class  in  Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  Lake  Ontario,  and  al  tne  mouth  of  Cataraqui 

in  1799.     During  the  two  years  followmg  he  creek,  in  lat,  44*  8'  N.,  long.  78°  40^  W.,  198  m. 

was  occupied  in  teaching,  first  in  Wethers-  S.  W.  firom  Montreal,  and  165  m.  R  N.  E.  from 

field,  and  afterward  in  his  native  town.    In  Toronto:  pop.  in  1852, 11,585;  in  1858, 18,000. 

1801  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  commodious,  and  is 

and  in  1806  reoeived  the  newly  established  protected  by  Wolfe  and  Garden  islands,  which 

professorship  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lie  opposite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  8  m.    On 

Umgoages  in  the  same  ins^tution.    He  was  re-  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Quint^ 
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and  on  the  E.  the  tennina8<^  the  Bidean  oanaL  <^  Fort  Frostenao,  bollt  in  ld7d  hj  Goyemor 

Haldimand  ooye,  E.  of  the  citj  between  Point  General  Frontenao. 

Frederic  or  Navy  Point  and  Point  Henrj,  is  the  KINGSTON,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
seat  of  a  roval  aockjard.  On  both  these  pro-  British  colony  of  Jamaica,  connected  by  rail- 
montories  there  are  fortifications  which  com-  way  with  Spanish  Town,  sitnated  in  tlie  county 
mand  the  whole  harbor.  Fort  Henry  is  the  of  Sorry,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island;  pop. 
principal  work  of  defence;  there  are  also  ser-  about  82,000,  of  whom  nearly  25,000  are  col- 
erid  martello  towers  near  it,  and  as  a  military  ored.  It  is  bailt  on  the  N.  of  a  fine  landlocked 
post  Kingston  is  the  strongest  place  in  Canada  harbor,  6  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with  a  narrow 
after  Quebec  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  entrance  defended  by  forts,  and  forming  a  safe 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  anchorage  in  which  the  largest  navy  might  ride. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  blue  limestone,  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a 
which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinitv.  Water  is  paralldogram,  with  streets  66  feet  wide,  built 
supplied  partly  from  the  river  and  partly  from  along  an  inclined  plane  rising  from  the  sea  by 
wells,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gradual  ascent  to  the  liguarea  hills,  the  highest 
mineral  substances,  and  the  city  is  Bghted  with  of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  about  6  m.  distant, 
gas.  There  are  many  fine  public  buildings.  The  space  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
among  which  are  the  city  hall,  constructed  of  sea  is  highly  ^tlvated,  and  studded  with  resi- 
hewn  stone,  and  containing,  beside  the  muni-  deuces,  among  which  are  the  extensive  barracks 
cipal  offices,  the  post  office,  reading  rooms,  of  Up  Park,  and  the  Admiral's  Pen,  or  shore 
council  room,  and  a  market ;  the  court  house,  residence  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  West 
the  gaol,  and  several  benevolent  and  literary  India  squadron.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick, 
institutions.  Among  the  last  are  Queen's  col-  2  stories  high,  with  verandahs  and  gardens ; 
lege  (Presbyterian),  and  R^iopolis  college  (Bo-  but  the  streets  are  unpaved.  The  principal 
man  Oatholic),  each  of  which  receives  from  buildings  are  the  Protestant  churches,  several 
government  £500  a  year ;  Qneen^s  college  school,  Boman  Oatiiolic  chapels  and  synagogues,  a  thea- 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  house  of  industry^  a  tre,  hospital,  penitentiary  and  poorhouse,  mar- 
ffeneral  hospital,  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  ket  house,  Athensum,  free  sonool,  society  of 
m  connection  with  the  penitentiary,  the  H6tel  arts,  commercial  subscription  rooms,  &c.  Most 
Dieu  hospital  and  orphan  asylum,  a  female  of  tne  commerce  of  Jamaica  passes  through  this 
academy  and  free  school  under  the  charge  of  port.  The  number  of  vessels  arrived  there 
tiie  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady,  dec.  in  1859  was  402,  including  258  British  and  87 
The  provincial  penitentiary  is  situated  on  the  American.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
outskirts  of  the  city.  There  are  18  churches,  rum,  molasses,  ginger,  pimento,  and  coffee, 
including  a  Boman  Oatholic  cathedral.  The  From  its  situation  it  envoys  the  sea  breezes 
commercial  bank  of  Oanada  has  its  head  office  which  blow  regularlv  during  part  of  most  days 
here,  and  8  other  banks  have  branches.  The  in  the  year,  with  a  land  breeze  at  night.  The 
periodical  press  comprises  2  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  thermometer  ranges  frt>m  76^  to  96"^,  The  mu- 
1  semi-weekly,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  The  nicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12 
principal  manufactures  are  portable  steam  en-  aldermen,  12  oouncilmen,  and  a  recorder.  It 
gines,  locomotives,  boilers,  agricoltural  imple-  returns  8  members  to  the  colonial  house  of 
ments,  iron  work,  soap  and  candles,  and  leather,  assemblv.  Kingston  was  founded  in  1692,  im- 
The  Victoria  iron  woi^  give  employment  to  75  mediately  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Boyal 
men,  and  manufacture  8  tons  of  bar  iron  daily,  by  an  earthquake.  Port  Boyal  was  rebuilt  at 
There  are  also  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  of  land  called  "  the 
and  various  establishments  connected  with  ship  Palisades,"  which  forms  the  S.  shoie  of  the  luu> 
building,  rigging,  ^ao.  Ship  building  formerly  bor,  and  is  the  naval  station, 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of  KCN^GSTON,  Elizabeth  Ohudleigh.  duchess 
the  city,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  river,  of^  an  English  peeress,  bom  in  1720,  died  near 
lake,  and  ocean  navigation  were  constructed  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1788.  Her  father,  OoL  Ohud« 
here ;  but  of  late  this  branch  of  business  has  leigh,  governor  of  Chelsea  college,  died  when 
declined,  the  railroads  interfering  with  the  lake  she  was  very  young,  leaving  his  family  in  nar- 
trade.  There  is  a  marine  railway  on  which  to  row  circumstances.  As  she  grew  up,  hw  beauty 
haul  out  vessels  that  are  to  be  repaired.  The  and  vivacity  attracted  much  attention ;  and  in 
commerce  of  Kingston  is  protected  by  a  board  her  18th  year,  by  tJie  influence  of  Mr.  Pulteney^ 
of  trade.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  lake,  the  Bideau  afterward  earl  of  Bath,  she  was  appointed  a 
canal,  and  the  grand  trunk  railway,  which  pass-  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
es  within  2  m.  of  the  city,  with  a  branch  run-  mother  of  George  IIL  At  the  princesses  court 
ning  into  the  streets.  The  imports  entered  for  at  Leicester  house  she  became  one  of  the  reign- 
consumption  in  1858  amounted  to  $1,764,794  ing  toasts  of  the  day,  and  among  her  numerous 
(but  this  indnded  a  considerable  amount  entered  achnirers  was  the  dc^e  of  Hamilton,  whose 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  reexported),  proposals  of  marriage  she  accepted,  with  the 
and  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  $878,-  understanding  that  the  nuptials  should  be  celr 
071. — ^Kingston  is  one  of  the  oldest  settiements  ebrated  on  his  return  m>m  a  visii  to  the 
in  Canada  West,  having  been  founded  in  1784,  continent.  During  Ms  absence  Oi^t  Hervey, 
and  incorporated  in  1888.    It  occupies  the  site  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  became  e&am- 
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orad  of  Imt,  and  by  the  Mniwtftnoe  of  her  aimt,  by  nmiieroQe  oovnsel,  addressed  the  peers  with 

Mrs.  Hanmer,  who  iDteroepted  the  letters  ad-  great  energy,  bat  was  declared  guilty.    There- 

dreraed  by  the  duke  to  Miss  Chodleigb,  soc-  upon  she  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  peerage. 

oeeded  in  alienating  her  affections  from  his  rival  having  now  Tirtually  become  the  countess  of 

.and  in  perenading  her  to  be  privately  married  Bristol,  to  which  title  her  first  husband  had  suo- 

to  himself    The  day  after  the  marriage,  which  oeeded,  and  thus  escaped  the  punishment  of 

took  place  Aug.  5,  1744^  she  oonceived  so  vio-  burning  on  the  hand,  with  which  Dunninff  had 

lent  a  dislike  for  her  husband  that  she  resolved  threatened  her.    She  retained  her  fortune,  how- 

never  to  see  him  again.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  ever,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  opponents 

soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  was  natur-  were  powerless  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  late 

ally  astonished  that  his  daim  to  her  hand  should  duke's  will.    Thenceforth  she  became  a  volun- 

be  rejected.     To  escape  his  reproaches,  and  tary  exile  from  England,  visiting  various  Euro- 

those  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  stranger  to  her  pean  courts,  and  among  others  that  of  Catharine 

marriage,  at  her  apparently  imreasonable  r^ec-  II.  of  Kussia,  who  received  her  with  great  kind- 

tion  of  this  and  other  advantageous  offers,  she  nees.    She  ended  her  days  at  her  chateau  in  the 

▼isited  the  continent,  where  she  pursued  a  career  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

of  scandalous  dissipation.    During  a  residence  EINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  a  municipal 

at  Berlin  Frederic  the  Great  paid  her  marked  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England. 

attentions^  and  at  Dresden  the  eleetress  loaded  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of 

her  with  presents.    Betuming  to  En^^d,  she  the  Ewell,  10  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 

resumed  her  duties  at  the  coort,  and  became  of  the  borough  in  1851,  12,144.    It  extends 

one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fashionable  profligacy  about  1^  m.  along  the  river,  is  irregularly  built, 

of  the  ^ge.    The  marriage  with  Capt.  Hervey,  and  contains  several  interesting  edifices,  among 

however,  perpetually  annoyed  her,  and  in  order  which  are  an  ancient  cruciform  church  and  a 

to  destroy  all  evidences  of  it  she  contrived  to  handsome  new  town  hall.    There  are  several 

tear  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  register  in  which  endowed  schools.    A  Boman  town  or  station 

it  was  recorded*    The  death  of  her  husband's  was  built  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kingston, 

grandfiather,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  having  improv-  and  various  traces  of  it,  such  as  coins  and  other 

ed  his  proq>eot8  of  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  antiquities,  have  been  brought  to  light.  A  great 

she  obtdned  the  restoration  of  the  leaf.    Mean-  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert  in 

while  the  di^e  of  Kingston,  ignorant  of  her  888,  and  manySaxon  kings  were  crowned  here, 

marriage,  solicited  her  hand ;  and  having  pre-  KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  and  watering  place 

vailed  on  her  husband  to  allow  a  divorce  by  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  Dublin  bay,  7  nu 

mutual  consent  to  be  pronounced  at  doctors'  by  railway  S.  K  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  185L 

eommons.  she  was  married  a  2d  time,  March  8,  10,468.    It  possesses,  in  the  words  of  the  tidal 

1769.    The  duke  died  4  years  afterward,  leav-  commissioners^  official  report,  *^  one  of  the  most 

ing  her  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune  on  splendid  artificial  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.^' 

the  condition  that  she  should  not  again  marry.  The  harbor  of  refuge,  begun  in  1816,  from  de- 

Forthwith  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  licen-  signs  by  Bennie,  consists  of  2  piers  and  a  break- 

tiouanesa,  the  censure  exdted  by  which  con-  water,  the  E.  pier  being  8,500  feet  Ions,  and  the 

strained  her  to  leave  the  oonntrv  for  a  time.  W.  4,950  feet,  with  an  entrance  850  feet  wide, 

^le  aaOed  for  Italy  in  her  own  yacht,  and  while  and  endoeing  an  area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth 

Hving  in  Borne  in  great  magnificence  learned  of  water  of  from  15  to  27  feet;  it  cost  £750,()00. 

^at  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Kingston  were  A  revolving  light  marks  the  entrance  in  lat.  58^ 

i^ut  to  establish  against  her  a  charge  of  big-  18'  N.,  long.  6°  8'  W.    KingstowA.  is  the  mail 

amy  on  the  ground  that  her  first  marriage  had  packet  station  for  communication  with  Dublin 

be^  declared  void  by  an  incompetent  tribunaL  and  Holyhead.     Gver  2,000  ships  enter  and 

Her  banker,  who  was  in  the  mterest  of  her  leave  the  harbor  annually, 

advursaries,  reftised  to  advance  her  money  to  KINIC  ACID,  also  called  cinchonio  and  ^ui- 

kave  the  oountry,  whereupon  she  proceeded  nio  acid,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  lime 

to  his  residence,  pistol  in  hand,  and  extorted  in  evaporating  the  infbsion  of  Peruvian  bark  to 

it  from  him.    Upon  arriving  in  England  she  a  solid  consistence,  and  treating  the  extract  with 

found   public   opinion   stroE^^   against  her.  alcohoL    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 

Foote  satirized  her  in  his  **  Trip  to  Calais,'*  when  dissolved  in  water  crystals  are  obtained 

under  the  name  of  ^^  Kitty  Crocodile,"  which  by  evaporation.    These^  being  separated  and  re- 

however  she  found  means  to  have  prohibited,  dissolved,  may  be  decomposed  by  addition  of 

But,  with  a  vindictiveness  which  noUiing  could  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  separating 

appease,  she  caused  some  outrageous  changes  to  the  lime  salt  the  kinio  acid  may  be  itself  crys- 

be  tramped  up  against  him,  the  mortification  tallized  in  transparent,  colorless,  rhomboidal 

attending  which  so  affected  him  that  he  died  ^tes.    These  have  a  sour  taste,  and  readily 

soon  after.    On  April  15, 1776,  the  trial  of  the  dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.    Their  composi- 

dochesa  eame  on  in  Westminster  hall,  which  had  tion  is  ei^ressed  by  the  formula  Cu  Hi  i  On  HO. 

been  fitted  up  with  great  state  for  the  purpose.  By  combining  the  acid  with  cindionia  or  qui- 

and  during  the  5  days  that  it  lasted  attracted  nine  it  is  restored  to  the  saline  condition  in 

members  of  the  royal  family  and  throngs  of  which  it  existed  in  the  bark,  and  may  thus  be 

distiBgalahed  persona.    The  dnohes^  att^ided  applied  in  medicine  in  concentrated  form  more. 
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nearly' representiDg  the  peculiar  cbaraoter  d  the  stone,  and  iron.    The  chief  towns  are  Slnron 

bark  than  in  the  ordinary  cornbinations  of  the  and  Milnathort,  with  other  mannfactoring  vU* 

alkaloid  with  snlphuric  or  other  mineral  add,  lages  employed  in  the  production  of  pkida, 

Kinio  acid  by  its  presence  serves  to  distinguish  shawls,  &c.    Kinross-shire  and  dackmannan- 

genuine  barks.   The  method  of  testing  is  to  boil  shire  together  send  one  member  to  parliament. 

i  oz.  of  bark  with  a  little  lime,  and,  after  pour-  KIP,  William  Ikgbaham,  D.D.,  an  American 

ing  off  and  concentrating  the  liquor,  to  com-  clergyman  and  author,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 

mence  distilling  it  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  Episcopal  church  in  California,  bom  in  New 

half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  York,  Oct.  8,  1811.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale 

of  manganese.    If  kinic  acid  is  present^  a  vola-  coUege  in  1B81.  and,  after  devoting  some  time 

tile  substance  called  kinone  or  chinone,  of  yellow  to  the  study  of  the  law,  entered  the  generid 

color  and  peculiar  odor,  the  vapor  of  which  is  theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 

very  irritating  to  the  eyes,  comes  over  with  the  New  York,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1885. 

first  portions,  and  is  instantly  recognized.    The  In  1888  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 

spurious  barks  having  no  kinio  acid  do  not  af-  Peter's  church  in  Albany,  which  position  he 

ford  kinone.  retained  until  his  consecration  in  1858  as  mis- 

KINKEL,  JoHANsr  GkxrrFBiED,  a  German  poet  nonary  bishop  of  Oalifornia,  where  he  has  since 
and  patriot,  born  in  Obercassel,  Aug.  11, 1815.  resided,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
He  was  at  first  devoted  to  theology  and  after-  duties.  As  an  author  he  is  well  known  to  a 
ward  to  l^e  study  of  philosophy,  and  particu-  large  circle  of  readers  by  a  variety  of  popular 
larly  of  the  history  of  art,  holding  professorships  religious  treatises,  including  "  The  Lenten  Fast,'' 
in  each  branch  at  the  university  or  Bonn  (1887-  ^*  The  Double  Witness  of  me  Ohurch,"  both  of 
'48).  He  has  written  lyrical  poems  which  have  which  have  passed  through  many  edition^;  ^B^ 
passed  through  many  editions,  several  books  on  cantation,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Convert  to 
the  fine  arts,  especidly  Christian  art,  and  other  Romanism;"  "Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 
miscellaneous  works.  Implicated  in  the  re  volu-  America;"  "Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity;" 
tionary  movements  of  1848  and  1849,  during  and  a  series  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Italy  in 
which  time  he  had  taken  part  in  the  organiza-  1844-'5,  consistinff  of  "  Christmas  Holidays  in 
tion  of  societies  for  the  laboring  classes  and  in  Rome,"  "  Domestb  and  Religious  Life  in  Italy," 
military  operations  against  the  German  gov-  and  "The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  the  latter  a 
ernments,  'he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  im-  work  of  considerable  interest  founded  on  per- 
prisonment  and  was  confined  in  tne  fortress  of  sonal  observations  and  explorations.  He  has 
bpandau.  In  1850  he  effected  his  .escape  with  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals 
the  assistance  of  some  devoted  friends,  partic-  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church, 
ularjv  of  Karl  Schurz,  since  noted  as  an  orator  KIPPIS,  Ain>BEw,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
in  Wisconsin.  He  fied  to  England,  and,  after  ing  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Nottingham 
spending  some  time  in  the  United  States,  re-  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  He  was  edu- 
turned  to  the  former  country,  where  he  now  cated  at  Northampton,  in  the  theological  semi- 
resides,  engaged  in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  jour-  nary  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  after  discharging 
nalistic  labors.  He  married  the  divorced  wife  the  duties  of  pastor  for  some  years  to  the  Unita- 
of  the  publisher  Hathieux  of  Cologne,  a  Roman  rian  congregations  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Catholic  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Johanna  Dorking  in  Surrey,  he  removed  in  1758  to  Lon- 
Mockel.  She  shared  her  husband's  political  don,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
views,  and  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  his  chapel  of  Prince's  street,  Westminster.  In  1768 
literary  labors.  She  was  an  accomplished  musi-  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jennines  as  classical  and  philo- 
cian  and  writer  on  music  and  other  subjects,  logical  master  of  Coward's  theological  acaaemyi 
Her  health  became  impaired  by  over-exertion  and  for  a  brief  period  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
in  laboring  for  the  support  of  her  family,  and  at  the  new  Unitarian  institution  at  Hackney, 
she  lost  her  life  in  1859  by  falling  or  throwing  His  most  important  works  are  his  edition  of 
herself  out  of  a  window.  Parts  of  a  novel  left  the  "  Biographla  Britannica,"  which  he  com- 
by  her  were  published  by  her  husband  in  1859.  menced  in  1777,  and  of  which  he  published  5 

KINNEY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  vols. ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook"  (2 

from  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  vols.  8vo.,  1788).    He  also  edited  the  woito  of 

by  numerous  small  tributaries  of  that  river ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 

area,  2,400  sq.  m.    It  has  a  level  and  well  tim-  KIRBT,    William,  an   English  naturalist, 

bered  surface.    The  soil  is  best  suited  to  graz-  born  in  Witnesham,  Suffolk,  Sept  19,  1759, 

ing.    Capital,  Brackett.    It  was  formed  from  died  in  Barham,  July  4^  1850.    He  was  gradn- 

Bexar  county  in  1850.  ated  at  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  in  1781,  and 

KINO.    See  Gum.  in  the  succeeding  year  took  orders,  and  was  ap- 

KINROSS,  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland,  pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Barham.    At  the  end 

bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Fifeshire  and  TV.  and  N.  by  of  14  years,  he  became  the  rector  of  the  parish,  a 

Perthshire ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,924.  position  which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of 

Loch  Leven,  covering  an  area  of  8,800  acres,  and  nis  life.    At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  enter- 

aboundingm  fish,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tained  strong  opinions  against  the  doctrines  of 

county.    The  remidnder  of  the  surface  is  level  the  French  revolutionists,  and  employed  bis  pen 

and  well  cultivated.  Its  minerals  are  coal,  lime-  in  the  support  oi  government ;  but  he  soon  re- 
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dgned  political  controversy  for  natural  history;  daotions.  The  Eora-sn,  the  Sihon  and  its  tribn* 

Becoming  interested  in  entomology,  he  joined  taries,  the  Torgai,  Tchui,  Tobol,  lahim,  and  Ir- 

the  Linneoan  society  upon  its  formation  in  178$,  tish  are  the  most  considerable  rivers.    There  are 

and   became   a   frequent   contributor   to  its  several  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  by  the 

^Transactions.'*    In  1802  appeared  his  Mono*  Bnssians.    The  climate  is  variable,  and  hnrri- 

fgraphia  Apium  Anglim  (2  vols.,  L;>swioh),  the  canes  are  frequent  and  violent — ^Tbe  Eirgheex 

first  scientific  English  work  of  its  class.  Several  are  divided  into  the  Littie,  Qreat,  and  Middle 

tears  later  he  joined  his  friend  Mr.  Spence,  of  hordes,  which  are  politically  independent  of 

Hall,  in  a  project  for  preparing  a  popular  trea-  each  other.    Most  of  l^em  are  nominally  sub- 

tise  on  entomology,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ject  to  Bussia,  and  the  dignity  of  khan  has  for 

publication  in  1815  of  the  1st  volume  of  **  Kir*  some  years  been  disallowed  among  them  as  a 

by  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,'*  title  of  authority.    They  belong  to  the  Turkish 

of  -which  the  2d  volume  impeared  in  1817,  and  race^  but  their  physiognomy  betrays  a  large 

ihe  8dand  4th  in  1826.    The  work  has  gone  admixture  of  more  eastern  blood.    Theyresem- 

through  many  editionsi  that  of  1856  being  the  ble  the  Usbecks.  specJc  the  same  language,  and 

latest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  in-  profess  to  be  related  to  ^em.    Their  stature  is 

structive  of  its  class  ever  written.  Rather  more  under  the  middle  size,  their  countenance  disa- 

than  half  of  it  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Kirby.  greeable,  their  eyes  deep  set  and  elongated,  and 

In  1880  he  produced  a  Bridgewater  treatise  on  their  cheeks  larse  and  bloated ;  Ihe  women  are 

the  *^  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  with  ref*  rather  pretty  and  delicately  formed.    The  men, 

erence  to  Natural  Theology,"  and  he  subse*  though  not  muscular,  are  hardy  and  vigorous, 

fluently  wrote  the  description  of  insects  in  Sir  Their  chief  occunation  is  tending  sheep,  goats^ 

John  Bichardson^s  Ihuna  BoreaXi-Americcma^  horses,  and  camels.    They  have  a  few  aomestic 

beside  several  minor  worics.    He  was  a  member  manufactures,  but  on  the  whole  are  one  of  the 

of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of  Europe  and  the  most  barbarous  races  of  Asia,  and  the  efforts 

United  States.    His  biography  was  written  by  of  the  Bussian  government  to  gather  them  into 

the  Rev.  John  Freeman  (London,  1852).  towns  and  teadi  them  the  arts  of  civUization 

KIBOHEB,  Athav Asius,  a  learned  German,  have  met  with  no  success.  A  large  share  of 
bom  in  Geiss,  Hesse-Cassel,  May  2, 1602,  died  in  ^e  outdoor  as  well  as  domestic  labor  is  left  to 
Rome,  Nov.  28,  1680.  He  was  educated  at  the  the  women.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 
university  of  Wflrzburg,  where  he  afterward  one  or  more  loose  frocks,  wide  trousers,  colored 
tauf^t  philosophy  and  the  oriental  languages,  boots,  a  girdle,  and  a  conical  felt  hat  in  summer 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  80  years'  war  he  retired  or  a  frirred  cap  in  winter^  That  of  the  women 
to  France,  and  passed  2  years  in  the  Jesuits'  is  nearly  the  same.  The  more  wealthy  wear 
college  at  Avignon.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  silks,  sometimes  finely  embroidered.  Their 
and  in  1687  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  attend  dwellings,  called  y<nLrt$^  consist  of  hilts  made 
Oardinal  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Malta.  He  was  of  willow  trellis  work  covered  with  a  kind  <^ 
afterward  for  8  years  professor  of  mathematics  sheetinff  of  wool  and  camels'  hair.  Mutton, 
in  Rome.  His  most  important  works  are :  Pro-  horse  flesh,  tea,  and  sour  mares'  milk  are  the 
(2romt£«6^^»0v««ie0jS^|»tiamM  (Rome,  1686);  prmcii>al  articles  of  diet.  The  Kirgheez  are 
Lmgua  ^a!gyptiaca  Begtituta  (1644);  and  Xo-  the  chief  slave  catchers  of  the  steppes,  and  a 
iium  (Amsterdam,  1671),  with  valuable  maps  brother  sometimes  sells  his  sisters  mto  servi* 
and  plans.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  tude  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  his  port  The  slaves  are  sent  to  Zhiva,  BokhaitL 
Mundtu  Suhterrcmeus  (1662)  comprises  all  the  and  other  Turkoman  states.  The  religion  oC 
geoln^cal  knowledge  of  the  day.  the  hordes  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Mohammedr 

KIRGHEEZ,  EiBoms,  or  Kibquis,  Steppes  anism. — See  Atkinson's  "  Oriental  and  Western 

OF  THE,  a  tract  of  W.  Asia,  lying  partly  in  the  Siberia." 

N.  of  Toorkistan  and  partly  in  the  Russian  gov-        KIRK,  Edwabd  Nobbis,  D  J).,  an  American 

emments  of  Orenbdrg  and  Omsk,  between  lat.  Congregational  clergyman,  born  in  New  York, 

44*^  and  55""  N.,  long.  58''  and  82*'  E.,  bounded  Aug.  141802.    He  was  graduated  at  the  ool- 

K.  by  Tobolsk  and  parts  of  Omsk,  E.  by  Soon-  lege  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  and  soon  al- 

garia  or  the  country  of  tiie  Eleuths,  S.  by  the  terward  entered  a  law  office  in  New  York, 

khfioates  of  Khokim  and  Khiva,  and  W.  by  where  he  continued  for  18  months.    He  then 

^e  Oaq>ian  sea  and  the  Ural  river ;  area  es-  became  a  member  of  the  theological  school  at 

-dmated  at  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  2,260,000.  Princeton,  and  after  4  years  of  study  was  ap- 

These  limits  include  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  pointed  agent  of  the  American  board  of  com- 

Irtbh,  through  which  flow  the  rivers  of  the  missioners  for  foreign  missions.     In  1828  he 

same  names.    The  surfiEtce  consists  chiefly  of  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  pulpit  in  Albany, 

barren  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by  moun-  N.  Y.,  for  a  few  months.    At  the  expiration  of 

tain  ridffes  and  diversifled  by  salt  lakes,  some  this  engagement  a  new  church  was  organized, 

of  whi<£  are  of  great  size.    Lakes  Balkash,  Is-  and  he  remained  its  pastor  for  8  years.    In 

aikul,  Kurgaljin,  Sumy,  and  Thamy  are  the  1887  he  resigned  his  charge  and  sailed  for  £u- 

largest.    Some  of,  the  Imid  is  arable,  and  a  rude  rope.    In  Paris  and  London  he  was  urged  to 

sort  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  near  the  rivers ;  remain  as  a  permanent  pastor ;  but  having  been 

mUlet)  rye,  and  barley  are  the  principal  pro-  appdnted  secretary  of  the  foreign  evangelicid 
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iodetj,  he  retnnied  la  1889.    His  new  office  horn,  an  j  Dysait  in  retmiing  one  member  to 

reqairea  him  to  present  to  American  Protest-  parliament. 

ants  the  claim  of  Catholic  coantries  upon  their  .  EIBECUDBRIGHT,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Sootlaad, 
missionary  zeal.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  bordering  on  Solwajr  mth,  which  separates  it 
aoc^ted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  new  fk*om  the  English  oo.  of  Cumberland;  area,  054 
Congregational  church  in  Boston.  The  edifice  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  48,121.  With  the  oo.  of 
known  as  the  Mount  Yemon  church  was  com-  Wigtown,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  W.,  and  part 
pleted  early  in  1844^  and  there  Dr.  Kirk  still  <^  Ayr  and  Lanaric,  it  forms  the  district  of 
continues  to  preadi.  In  1846  he  yisited  Europe  Ckilloway.  Host  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
again,  and  10  years  later  he  went  abroad  a  third  N.  W.  part  is  mountainous ;  there  are  also  ser- 
time  at  the  request  of  the  American  and  foreign  eral  high  peaks  in  the  8.  The  principal  sum- 
Christian  union,  to  inaugurate  a  regular  system  mits  are  Blacklarg  in  the  N.  (2,890  feet  hi^), 
of  religious  worship  for  American  Brotestants  in  Caimsmoor  in  the  8.  W.  (2,597),  and  Criflfel  in 
Paris.  This  commission  he  fhlfilled  by  securing  the  8.  E.  (1,881).  The  pnnoipal  rivers  are  the 
the  erection  of  the  American  chapel.  After  a  Dee,  Fleet,  £en,  and  Urr.  8mall  lakes  aie 
has^  visit  to  Palestine  he  returned  to  his  home  numerous.  About  i  of  the  soil  is  capable  of 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Kirk  has  published  two  or  cultivation,  and  when  properly  manured  is  veoT* 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  and,  aside  from  his  fertile.  Cattleof  the  ffunous  Galloway  breed  aie 
duties  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  is  engaged  largely  exported.  The  small  Galloway  horses 
in  various  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  were  formerly  reared  here,  but  have  been  almost 

KIRKBRIDE,  Thomjls  8.,  M.D.,  an  Ameri-  wholly  replaced  by  a  larger  breed.   The  coun^ 

Can  physician,  bom  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  co.,  is  noted  for  excellent  honey.    Kirkcudbright  is 

Penn.,  July  81, 1809.  His  ancestors  were  mem-  commonly  called  a  stewartry  instead  of  a  shire, 

bers  of  the  society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  also  and  has  an  officer  termed  a  steward,  whose 

belongs),  and  came  to  America  with  William  duties  correspond  to  those  of  a  sheriff  in  other 

Penn.    He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  counties.    It  sends  one  member  to  pariiament 

the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1882,  KIRKLAND,  Caboumb  Mjltilda  (Stahs- 

and  was  appointed  resident  physician  of  the  bitbt),  an  American  authoress,  bom  in  the  city 

IViends'  lunatic  asylum  at  Frankford,  Penn.  A  of  New  York.    After  the  death  of  her  fathei^ 

year  later  he  was  elected  resident  physician  of  who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  New 

4he  Pennsylvania  hospital,  in  which  he  contin-  York,  the  funily  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y^ 

ued  two  years,  when  he  began  genial  prac-  where  Miss  8tansbury  was  married  to  Proi. 

tice  in  Philadelphia.    In  Oct  1840,  he  was  William  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  college,  whe 

elected  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  ho»-  subsequently  established  a  seminary  in  Goshen^ 

pital  for  the  insane,  a  new  institution  opened  in  jon  8eneca  lake.    A  fbw  years  late  r  he  emigra^ 

January  following.    He  has  published  "Rules  ed  with  his  family  to  Michigan,  whence  after  a 

and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ho^itid  residence  of  2^  years  they  removed  in  1848  te 

for  the  Insane*'  (I860),  which  has  been  a  text  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  for  the 

book  and  ffuide  in  the  regulations  of  new  ho»*  most  part  since  resided.    Previous  to  ^is  she 

pitids;  and  a  work  "On  the  Constraotion,  Or-  had  published  "A  New  Home — Who'll  follow?" 

ganization,  and  General  Management  of  Hospi-  {Boston,  1889),  a  record  of  her  own  experiences 

tals  for  the  Insane''  (1854).    He  has  also  been  a  of  western  life,  and  the  substance  of  whiek 

^Irequent  contributor  to  tne  ^* American  Journal  had  originally  appeared  in  private  letters;  and 

of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  the  "American  Jour*  "Forest  Life"  (1842).    These,  as  weU  as  h«r 

nal  of  Insanity."     In  1858  he  proposed  the  next  work,  "Western  .Clearings"  (1846),  ap- 

erection  of  a  new  hospital,  and  the  separation  peared  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mrs.  Mary 

of  the  sexes  in  two  distinct  buildings.    To  car-  Clavers."    Upon  settling   in  New  Yoric  she 

ry  out  his  plan  he  raised  $860,000  among  his  undertook  the  education  of  a  number  of  youns 

friends  in  rhiladelphia  and  vicinity,  and  the  ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  house;  ana 

new  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to  male  patients,  in  1847,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  sha 

the  old  one  being  occupied  by  females,  is  now  resumed  her  literary  labors  by  assuming  the 

completed  and  paid  for.  editorship  of  the  "  Union  Magazine,"  with 

KIRKCALDY,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  which  she  remained  connected  for  18  months, 

seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  12  In  1848  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 

m.  N.  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  published  "  Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  from 

frith  of  Forth;   pop.  in  1851,  10,475.    It  ex-  the  West"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849).    Amongher 

tends  E.  and  W.  along  the  shore  for  nearly  2  other  works  are:  "  The  Evening  Book,  or  Fire- 

m.    The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen,  side  Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches 

which  ffives  employment  to  nearly  5,000  spin-  of  Western  Life"  (1852) ;  "A  Book  for  the  Home 

dies  and  7  bleach  fields,  and  amounts  in  annual  Circle"  (1858) ;  the  letterpress  to  "  The  Bo€k 

value  to  about  £200,000.    Several  free  schools  of  Home  Beauty,"  a  volume  contamin^  portraits 

have  been  founded  in  the  towns  of  this  part  of  12  American  ladies ;  and  "  Personiu  Memoirs 

of  Fifeshire  through  the  muniUcenoe  of  Mr.  of  Ceorge  Washington"  (12mo.,  illustrated, 

Robert  Philp,  a  merchant  of  Kirkcaldy,  who  1858). .  Stie  has  also  published  "An  Essay  oft 

died  in  1829,  and  left  over  £70,000  for  this  pur-  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,"  prefixed  le 

pose.  The  burgh  unites  witl^  Burntisland,  Kmg-  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queen"  (1846).  . 
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KIBKLAlfD,  JoBK  TnowsnOKj  D.D.,  LL.D..  cAtne  n  member  of  the  principal  learned  sodetfea 
an  American  clergyman,  president  of  Harrara  of  Europe.  He  was  a  frequent  oontribntor  to 
college,  bom  at  Little  Falk,  N.  T.,  in  1770,  the  **  Transactions''  of  the  various  scientific  so- 
died  in  Boston,  April  20,  1840.  He  was  the  cieties  of  Dublin  and  London,  and  wrote  seyeral 
son  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  a  famous  missionaiy  independent  works^be  most  important  of  which 
among  the  Indians,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  are  his  ^  Essay  <m  Phlogiston  and  the  Oomposi- 
ec^ege  in  1789,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  tion  of  Acids,''  in  whidi  he  labors  to  reconcile 
Coni^-egational  church  in  Summer  street.  Bos-  the  chemistry  of  the  alchemisto  witii  l^at  of  mod- 
ton,  in  1794.  There  he  remained  until  he  was  em  times;  his  ^Elements  of  Hlneralocy;"  and 
elected  presidrat  of  Harvard  college  in  1810.  his  *' Essay  on  theAnalysb  of  Mineral  Waters." 
He  held  this  office  until  he  was  eEiidebled  by  EISFALUDT,  KIbolt,  a  Hungarian  dramsr 
a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  when  be  resigned  tist,  bora  in  Tdto,  in  the  county  of  Raab,  Feb. 
it,  in  1828.  He  was  averse  to  literary  effort,  6,  1788,  -died  in  Festh,  Nov.  21, 1880.  At  an 
nor  was  he  a  man  of  profound  learning ;  and  early  age  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  served 
akhough  a  writer  of  great  and  acknowledged  in  Italy  and  in  the  campidgn  of  1809  in  Ger- 
ezcdlence,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  un-  many,  but  quitted  the  service,  in  the  following 
d^rtake  the  labor  necessary  for  an  extensive  year  in  order  to  marry.  He  fieuled,  however,  in 
work.  At  various  times,  however,  he  publish-  this  purpose,  and  repaired  in  grief  to  Vienna, 
ed  a  number  of  occasional  pamphlet^  and  some  where  he  turned  to  profit  his  profidencv  in 
Inographies.  Of  these,  his  life  of  his  intimate  painting,  while  zealously  devoting  himsefr  to 
friend  Fisher  Ames  (1809)  was  perhaps  the  most  the  study  of  modem  literature.  Having  re- 
valuable.  He  exerted  a  very  great  influence  turned  to  his  native  country^  he  suddenly  rose 
during  bis  life,  by  the  force  of  his  inteDect  and  in  1819  to  immense  populanty  by  a  series  of 
character.  He  impressed  himself  strongly  upon  national  dramas*  and  comedies  written  in  rapid 
an  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and  during  succession  for  the  Hungarian  stage  in  Pesth, 
his  preddency  the  colle^  flourished,  both  in  its  and  received  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Among 
internal  condition  and  m  its  external  relations,  these  were :  A  tatdroh  ]l£agyarortedgban  ('*  The 
The  eharaoteristic  which  made  him  one  of  the  Tartars  in  Hungarv"),  Zdeh  Kld/ra  (**  Clara 
most  oon^icuous  and  influential  persons  of  his  Zdch"),  A  Jdrdh  ("  The  Suitors"),  and  A  pdrt&tdh 
dayin  a  hurge  circle  of  society,  was  the  tmion  of  C'The  Rebels").  These  were  followed  by  a 
extraordinary  intellectual  force  and  faenlty  with  number  of  more  elaborate  works,  including  an 
the  most  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  and  excellent  comedy,  Mdtyds  dedh  (^The  Student 
%  warm,  affectionate,  imiversal,  and  unfailing  Matthias"),  and  various  other  contributions,  in 
kindhDess.  He  saved  nothing  fh>m  an  abundant  verse  and  prose,  to  tiie  literature  of  his  country, 
income,  and  gave  more  than  he  spent.  It  was  Regarded  as  the  &ther  of  the  national  drama, 
iteriiaps  his  fault  that,  as  president  of  the  col-  he  was  chiefly  admired  fbr  his  humorous  ddinea- 
lege,  he  had  no  system  and  few  rules.  For  him-  tions  of  popular  Hungarian  peculiarities.  The 
«fif  he  did  not  need  them ;  and  they  might  have  KUfahidy  Tdrscudg,  a  useful  literary  society,  was 
hampered  a  sagacity  which  was  abundantiy  able  founded  to  commemorate  his  name.— ^iicDOS, 
to  meet  every  exigency  as  it  arose.  He  left  no  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Sftmeg^ 
work  which  can  give  an  adequate  impression  Sept  22, 1772,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1844.  He 
of  his  extraordinary  abilities.  His  fame,  which  studied  at  Raab  and  Presbung,  was  an  enthusi- 
sow  rests  mainly  on  memory,  will  soon  have  no  astic  spectator  at  the  memorable  diet  of  1791 
other  foundation  than  tradition.  held  in  the  latter  city,  entered  the  Austrian 

KIRSOHWASSERrOer.  Eir$ehe,  cherry,  and  army  in  1798,  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and. 
Waiter^  water),  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  on  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  to  the 
tiie  fermented  mash  of  small  and  sweet  black  French,  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  Yanduse.  Here 
eherries.  In  the  ordinary  rude  wav  of  prepar-  he  was  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  Po- 
iugit,  it  is  a  rank  Honor  containing  hydrocyanic  trarch  and  Laura  to  sing  his  own  love,  at  that 
aeid  derived  from  the  cherry  stones.  A  supe-  time  unhappy,  for  the  beautiful  Rosalia  Szegedy, 
rior  kind  is  made  in  the  Black  Forest  from  fruit  in  short  songs,  which  he  enlarged  after  his  ex- 
more  carc^ny  selected  and  treated.  change.    He  was  tiien  sent  to  a  regiment  in 

KIBWAK,  RiCHABD,  an  Irish  chemist  and  southern  (Germany,  in  which  he  was  the  only 

natoralist,  bora  in  the  county  of  Galway  about  Hungarian.     He  subsequently  served  in  the 

lAie  middle  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Dublin  campaign  of  Switzerland,  and  fought  in  the 

in  1812.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  battie  of  Zurich  (1799).    In  1800  he  returned 

and  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  St.  Omer  in  France,  to  Hungary,  married  his  Rosalia,  and  settied  on 

In  1779  he  went  to  England,  and  settied  near  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  remained  till  his 

London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  death,  engaced  in  agricultural  pursuits,  espe- 

ei  chemistry  and  geology.    Having  been  ad-  dally  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  for  about 

uitted  a  member  Si  the  i*<^al  society,  he  read  26  years  also  continuing  to  write  poetry.    Of 

several  valuable  papers  before  that  body,  for  his  numerous  works,  which  induae  some  his- 

wfaicfa  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  in  torical  and  other  dramas,  only  the  lyrical  poems 

1781.    Returning  to  Ireland  in  1789,  he  was  and  ballads  (BegSk)  bdong  to  the  dassical  pro- 

^oeen  president  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  dnctions  of  Hungarian  poetry.     The  former, 

and  of  the  Dublin  sodety  and  afterward  be-  under  the  titie  of  Ein^  nerehMi  (*^The  Leva 
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Xft  HirnQr"),  in  3  barts,  Feserffd  nerdem  and  "vrlis  ci'eated  in  1898,  d01^oM  exoltfihrdly  to  that 

Boldog  seerelem  (^^  Unhappy  and  Happj  Love'^X  branch  of  administration ;  Kisseleff  was  plaoed 

were  received  on  their  appearance  at  the  begin-  at  itB  head,  and  in  1889  he  was  sade  a  connt. 

ning  of  this  eentnry  with  an  nnboonded  adnnrft-  He  prevailed  npon  the  emperor  to  establish  am 

tioD,  which  in  part  is  attributable  to  their  intrinsic  extensive  ednoatioiial  qrstem  in  the  crown  landa^ 

merits,  bat  in  part  idso  to  the  ardor  for  national  and  the  number  of  sdiools  increased  from  40  witk 

literary  regeneration,  which  at  that  period  ab-  1,500  pupils  in  1888,  to  2,984,  attended  by  160,«> 

sorbed  the  Hungarian  public.    6ome  of  KSsfar  969  boys  and  19,496  girls,  in  1855.  Poor  houses^ 

ludy^  poems  have  been  trauslsted  into  English  savings  and  loan  bauks,  industrial  and  agricoK 

by  John  Bowring.    The  complete  works  of  both  tural  schools,  were  graduaUy  established;  and 

brothers  have  been  edited  by  Schedel  (Toldy).  the  great  increase  of  proQ>erity  which  has  since 

EISHENEV,  a  town  of  European  Russia^  taken  place  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  influence 

eapitid  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia^  situated  of  Elnelefll    He  continued  to  preside  ov^  the 

on  the  Btdk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  49  m.  crown  lands  until  Nov.  1856,  when  he  was  ap^ 

N.  W.  from  Odessa ;  lat.  47''  &  N.,  long.  iS""  50^  pointed  ambassador  in  Paris,  a  post  which  he 

E. ;  pop.  48,000.    It  contains  several  churches,  still  occupies  (1860).    He  is  separated  from  his 

an  ecclesiastical  college,  gjrmnasium,  and  library,  wife,  a  daughter  of  Oount  Feuz  Potocki,  who 

and  manufactories  of  wool,  leather,  and  soap.  remains  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  caose  of 

KISS,  August,  a  German  sculptor,  born  in  Pt^and.  —  Nioolai,  brother  of  the  preceding^ 

Plesse,  Prussian  Silesia,  Oct.  11, 1802.    He  re-  bom  in  1800,  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 

-ceived  his  early  education  in  Gleiwitz,  and  at  the  vice  of  Russia  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  PariSi 

age  (^20  became  a  pupil  of  Ranch  at  the  academy  where  he  represented  his  government  until  the 

of  Berlin.    His  earliest  productions  were  bass-  outbreak  of  the  Orimean  war  (1854).    Since  that 

reliefs  for  churches  and  other-public  buildings,  time  he  has  oflSciated  as  ambassador  in  Rome, 

groups  of  nvmphs  and  tritons  for  fountains  or  EISSINGEN,  a  German  watering  place  in  the 

gardens,  and  the  ordinary  classical  subjects,  ex-  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  pleasantly 

ecnted  paortiy  from  Ranch's  designs  and  partiy  situated  on  the  Saale,  82  m.  N.  from  WCkr»- 

from  his  own.    The  group  of  the  ^*  Amazon  and  burg;  pop.  1,600.    It  is  walled,  and  has  very 

ihe  Tiffer,''  of  which  the  model  was  flnished  in  extensive  baths  with  8  saline  springs,  much  r^ 

1889,  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  so  great  commended  for  chronic  diseases,  gout,  and  oomy" 

was  the  admiration  which  it  attracted  that  a  plaints  of  the  stomach.    The  annual  numbco*  of 

public  subscription  was  raised  to  have  it  cast  in  visitors  is  about  4,000,  and  400,000  or  500,006 

bronze.    A  zino  cast,  bronzed  after  the  original,  botties  of  the  water  are  said  to  be  yearly  «s- 

which  was  in  the  great  exhibition  of  London  in  ported.    In  the  vicinity  of  fiassingen  are  sak 

1851,  and  in  that  of  New  York  in  1858,  has  works,  which  are  supplied  by  Artesian  wells, 

made  ^e  work  familiar  to  the  public  in  Eng^  EISTNAH,  or  Kbibhka,  a  large  river  of  8. 

land  and  America.    His  colossal  ^up  of  ^  St.  India,  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghant»,  at  MahA- 

George  and   the  Dragon,'^  exhibited  in  the  bulishwar,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  about  800 

French  exposition  of  1855,  was  subjected  to  m.  discharges  its  waters  by  many  mouths  into 

rather  severe  critidsm.    Among  his  other  prin-  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Masulipatam.    Its  i>rixi> 

cipal  works  are  a  statoe  of  Frederic  the  Great  cipal  tributaries  are  the  Wuma,  Malpnrba,  Gnt- 

«t  Breslau,  two  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and  purba,  Beemah,  and  Toombuddra.    The  Kist- 

*'  St.  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon.'*    He  nah  is  subject  to  two  periodical  risings  annually, 

is  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Berlin,  The  first  and  greatest  is  caused  by  the  heavy 

and  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy,  rains  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  the  other  by  those 

One  of  his  most  recent  works  is  a  colossal  tiger's  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon.    The  banks  of  this  river 

bead  in  bronze,  killing  a  serpent,  so  placed  that  are  in  general  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  its 

the  animal  appears  to  be  emerging  from  a  cav-  waters  for  fertiliring  purposes;  but  an  attempt 

em  on  the  roadside  near  Carlsbad.  is  now  being  made  to  adapt  it  for  irrigation  by 

KISSELEFF,  Pavl,  a  Rusnan   statesman,  ineans  of  an  embankment  thrown  across  its 

born  in  Moscow  in  1788.    He  entered  the  army  channel  at  the  head  of  tiie  delta.    The  cost  of 

in  1806,  served  in  the  oampiugn  of  1812-18,  this  great  work  is  estimated  at  £150,000.    At 

and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Alex-  Boburlanka,  in  lat  16*^  5'  N.,  long.  80®  56'  £.,  it 

ander,  whose  a^ntant  he  became  in  1814^  and  divides  into  two  main  brandies,  whidi  diverge 

whom  he  accompanied  to  the  congress  of  Yien-  from  each  other  in  their  progress  to  the  sea, 

na.    In  1817  he  beoame  lieutenant-general,  and  and  form  an  extensive  delta,  intersected  by  less 

in  1819  commander  of  the  general  staff.    After  considerable  branches.   The  Eistnah,  on  account 

the  termination  of  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-'0,  of  the  rapid  declivitv  and  rocky  nature  of  its 

in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  thouffh  not  water-way,  can  hardly  be  anywhere  navisated 

very  conspicuous  part,  he  was  intrusted  with  even  by  small  craft  ;.it  is  usually  crossed  inlarge 

the  command  of  tiie  Russian  garrisons  and  the  circular  baskets,  made  of  bamboo,  and  covered 

oivil  administration  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  with  hides.    It  is  richer  in  gems  than  any  oth^r 

In  1884  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Indian  river,  diamonds,  chalcedonies,  ooyzeei, 

rank  of  a  general  of  in&ntry,  and  was  employed  &o.,  being  ibequentiy  found  in  its  sed^ent  in 

in  planning  reforms  for  the  better  government  the  dry  season. 

•oi  the  crown  lands.    A  new  ministerial  office  KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a  convivial  assodatioQ 
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fablished  In  London  aboQt  the  time  of  the  rey6<  Khe  £o  the  kite^  and  freeing  tiie  upper  end  of  the: 

kition.    As  its  leading  members  were  mostly  loop,  the  kite  turns  over  and  pitches  straight 

wbigs,  it  qaiokly  assumed  a  political  character,  down  head  first.    A  person  to  leeward  mav 

and  «ame  to  be  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  replace  the  loop  and  send  l^e  kite  up  again  with 

of  the  fnends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.    It  a  messenger  preseutiug  little  surface  to  the  wind 

was  held  in  Shire  kne,  at  the  house  of  Christo-  arranged  so  as  to  run  down  the  line  to  the  per- 

pher  (alias  Kit)  Gat,  who  supplied  its  votaries  sons  holdins  the  lower  end.    The  kite  Capt 

with  mutton  pies.    Addison.  Steele,  Walpole,  Dansey  usea  in  his  experiments  was  made  with 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Marlborough  belonged  8^  lbs.  weight  of  linen ;  the  spars,  one  of  which, 

to  it.    The  dub  was  dissolved  about  1720.    The  was  armed  wiUi  iron  spikes  ia  the  head  for  the 

memoirs  of  the  celebrated  members  of  the  Kit-  purpose  of  mooring  it  in  the  ground  as  it  came 

Cat  club,  illustrated  with  46  portraits  three  down,  weighed  6f  lbs.,  and  the  tail,  measuring 

qnart^^  in  length  (whence  the  term  Kit^Oat  5  times  ttie  length  of  the  kite,  was  made  with 

portraits)  from  the  original  painting  by  Sir  G.  8  lbs.  of  rope  and  14  lbs.  of  elm  plank.    It  ran 

Kneller,  were  published  in  London  in  1821.  out  1,100  yards  of  line  f  inch  in  circumference, 

KITCHINER,  WnxiAH,  an  English  physician  and  at  another  time  £60  yards  of  If  inch  rope, 
and  author,  bom  in  London  about  1775,  died  weighing  60  lbs.  Capt  Dansey  received  a  gold 
there  in  1827.  He  was  educa^  at  Eton.  His  medal  from  the  society  for  his  invention, 
literary  works  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  char-  ElITE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 
acter.  They  embrace  treatises  on  gastronomy,  prey  belonging  to  the  sub-family  tnikince^  char- 
health,  the  eye,  telescopes,  and  tnusic,  together  acterized  by  moderate  sise,  slender  figure,  short 
with  a  collection  of  the  **  Loyal  and  National  and  weak  bill  with  hooked  and  acute  tip  and 
Songs  of  England.'*  The  "Cook's  Oracle"  is  Ousted  margins,  nostrils  basal  and  lateral, 
pempe  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  long,  tarsi  slender 

KITE,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  by  boys  as  and  rather  short,  toes  moderate,  broad,  and 
a  toy,  but  also  sometimes  applied  to  objects  of  padded.  Many  of  the  genera  need  only  be  men- 
utility  and  scientific  interest  It  is  intended  to  tioned  here;  among  tiiem,  according  to  Gray, 
be  taken  up  into  the  air  by  the  wind  to  the  ex-  are  baea  (Hodgs.),  from  India,  its  archipelago, 
tent  of  the  string  by  which  it  is  held,  and  which  and  Australia ;  axncida  (Swains.),  from  W.  AM* 
serves  io  draw  it  back.  It  consists  of  a  light  ca{  pemis  (Cuv.)  including  the  old  world  honey 
frame,  sometimes  of  three  sticks  crossing  each  buzzards  (see  Bukzaed^  of  which  P,  apivorui 
other  in  the  centre,  their  ends  connected  by  a  (Selb.)  is  a  well  known  European  r€ff)re8entative ; 
1%htly  drawn  cord,  and  the  whole  covered  over  eymindU  (Cuv.)  and  ifompwnyx  (Vigors),  from 
with  paper;  or  it  is  made  in  shape  like  a  strain-  tropical  America.* — Among  the  American  kites 
ed  cross  bow,  a  bow  being  attached  to  one  end  belongs  the  genus  naudenu  ^Vigors),  with  long 
of  a  lath,  and  a  string  passing  around  the  other  point^  wings  and  deeply  rorked  tdL  The 
extremi^  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  bow.  swallow-tail^  kite  (K,  fureatus^  linn.)  is  about 
The  kite  is  suspended  by  a  string  fastened  to  2  feet  long,  with  an  extent jof  wings  of  4^  feet; 
two  points  on  the  vertical  piece  of  the  fr^me,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  with  a  me- 
and  to  the  loop  thus  made  the  end  of  the  long  taUic  lustre,  purple  on  the  wing  coverts ;  head, 
twine  is  secured,  balancing  the  kite  near  its  neck,  under  wing  coverts,  base  of  secondaries, 
centre  of  gravity.  In  order  to  hold  it  in  proper  and  lower  parts  white ;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish 
position  for  the  wind  to  act  upon  it  to  the  best  blue;  bill  horn  color.  This  species  is  found  in 
advantage,  which  is  when  it  kes  at  an  angle  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  and  in  the  interior 
about  oi^^  with  the  horizon,  a  weight  is  sus-  from  Texas  to  Wisconsin ;  it  is  accidental  in 
pended  from  the  lower  end  in  the  form  of  bits  Europe.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  exceedingly 
of  paper  Ued  to  a  string ;  this  is  called  the  tadL  graceM  and  rapid.  Flocks  of  15  or  20  are  often 
AstbefiEuseof  the  kite  is  presented  to  the  breeze  seen;  they  arrive  in  the  gulf  states  early  in 
it  mounts  obliquely  upward  on  the  principle  of  April,  probably  from  Mexico  and  Central  Amer* 
«  vessel  sailing  close  to  the  wind,  the  string  ica,  and  disappear  in  September ;  they  are  shy^ 
holding  the  one  in  place,  as  the  other  is  pre-  on  the  wing  during  most  of  the  day,  and  at 
vented  from  falling  to  leeward  by  tiie  resistance  night  resting  on  the  highest  trees;  they  feed 
of  tiie  water.  It  was  by  means  of  the  kite  during  flight,  and  in  calm  weather  soar  to  an 
Ishsit  Dr.  Franklin  in  America  and  Romas  in  immense  height  in  pursuit  of  large  insects ;  the 
France  raised  a  conductor  into  the  clouds,  and  gait  on  the  ground  is  very  awkward.  The  nest 
hj  means  of  the  electric  spark  obtained  deter-  resembles  that  of  the  crow,  and  is  usually  placed 
mined  the  identityof  lightning  and  electricity. —  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are 
In  the  ^  Transactions  ofthe  Society  of  Arts,"  vol.  greenish  white,  with  irregular  brown  blotches 
xH.,  is  an  account  of  the  kite  contrived  by  Capt  at  the  larger  end. — ^In  the  genus  elanm  (Sav.), 
Dansey  for  effecting  a  communicaUon  between  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  belongs 
«  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  to  leeward.  This  the  white-tailed  or  blad[:-shouldered  kite  (JK 
kite  is  of  linen  doUi,  with  tlie  loop  by  which  Uueurus^  Yieill.) ;  the  length  is  about  16  inches 
it  is  suspended  so  arranged,  that  its  upper  end  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  8^  feet,  in  the 
may  be  detached  by  a  >'  messenger,"  which  is  a  female ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  but  the 
light  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  slipped  upon  tail  is  moderate  and  emarginated;  the  head, 
t£»  lower  end  of  the  line.    This  runs  up  the  tail,  and  under  parts  are  wl4te;  above  light 
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ishjr,  with  an  oblong  black  patch  on  the  shool-  village  has  a  laige  reding  mill,  8  foonderiea,  a 
ders  formed  by  the  lesser  wing  coverts;  inferior  steam  flonring  mill,  large  iron  works,  20  blast 
wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller  black  patch ;  ftimaoea,  2  coid  oil  factories,  several  salt  wells,  a 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  light  ashv ;  bill  bank,  town  hall,  academy,  and  6  churches.  It 
dark;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  is  the  seat  Of  the  university  of  Kittanning. 
BouUiem  and  western  states,  and  in  South  Amer-  KITTIWAKE.  See  Gull. 
ica;  rarely  seen  north  of  South  Oarolina  on  the  KITTO,  Johk,  D.D.,  an  English  biblical 
Atlantic  coast,  it  occurs  considerably  fdrther  scholar,  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  4,  1B04  died 
north  on  the  Pacific.  It  files  very  high,  and  is  in  Cannstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was 
not  easily  approadhied  in  its  favorite  marahy  re-  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  for  some  time  worked 
treats ;  it  fec^  on  small  birds  and  large  insects,  at  that  trade ;  but  having  received  a  fall  which 
•specially  orthoptera,  and  is  very  bold  in  their  disabled  him  and  destroyed  his  hearing  for  life^ 
pursuit  The  Mississippi  kite  (ictinia  Mim»^  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  of 
npiensUy  Wilson^  of  the  southern  states,  Texas,  Plymouth,  whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
and  New  Mexico,  a  smaller  species,  has  been  shoemaker.  In  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of 
described  under  Bvzzabd.  A  species  of  the  his  master  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
genus  rottrhamtu  ^Lesson),  generally  South  he  went  back  to  the  wcNrkhouse.  It  was  now 
American,  has  been  found  breeding  in  Florida;  discovered  that  he  had  made  considerable  profi- 
this  is  the  black  kite  {E.  Bceiabilis,  Yieill.).  re*  cienoy  in  study,  hnd  a  fund  was  raised  to  assist 
markable  for  its  sloider  and  much  hooked  oill ;  him.  He  soon  after  published  by  subscription 
it  is  about  16  inches  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings.  Next 
base  of  tail  and  its  under  coverts  white ;  the  he  went  to  Exeter  to  leam  the  profesaon  of  a 
young  birds  are  more  brownish  and  yellow;  it  dentist;  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  was 
preys  principally  on  reptiles,  and  perches  on  employed  in  the  printing  office  of  the  church 
the  loftiest  trees. — Of  the  kites  of  the  old  world,  missionary  society.  Two  years  later  he  went 
the  best  known  is  the  common  mUvtts  regalii  to  the  society's  establishment  at  Malta,  and 
(Briss.)  of  Europe,  of  a  reddish  brown  color  subsequently  he  visited  Bagdad  as  a  private 
above,  with  blackish  longitudinal  streaks,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  former  friend  and  patron, 
the  lower  parts  light  brownish  red  with  nar-  There  he  resided  8  years,  and  acquired  an  in- 
rower  streaks;  the  female  is  about  26  inclies  timate  acquaintance  with  oriental  life.  Soon 
long,  with  an  extent  of  win£»  of  5^  feet.  The  after  returni^  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to 
fiight  is  remarkably  powerfm  and  elegant;  the  Mr.  Oharies  KJiigbt,  the  publisher,  who  engaged 
food  consists  of  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  him  first  as  assistant  in  preparing  serials  for  the 
insects,  carrion,  and  even  fish.  It  is  found  in  ^^  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  afterward 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  W.  Asia,  in  almost  all  in  the  compilation  of  other  works.  His  con- 
regions,  both  wild  and  inhabited ;  it  sometimes  nectlon  with  Mr.  Knight  continued  while  his 
stMls  a  young  chicken  when  the  hen  is  off  her  health  remained  unbroken ;  but  having  been 
guard,  but  dares  not  make  a  direct  attack  in  seized  with  paralysis,  he  retired  in  1854  to  Oann- 
her  presence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  stadt,  where  he  died.  In  1844  he  received  the 
Henry  YIIL  the  streets  of  London  were  infested  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Giessen ; 
by  a  great  number  of  kites,  which  fed  upon  the  and  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  cause 
offal  uierein  deposited;  they  became  very  tame,  of  religion  and  literature,  the  British  govern- 
and  their  services  as  scavengers  were  so  highly  ment  ^^ranted  him  in  1850  an  annuity  of  £100. 
esteemed  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  kiu  His  prmcipal  works  are :  an  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
them.  The  black  kite  (if.  niger,  Briss.),  of  S.  tures  called  the  ""  Pictorial  Bible"  (1885-'8 ;  2d 
Europe  and  N.  Africa,  is  a  smaller  species,  and  ed.  enlarged,  4  vols,  royal 8vo.,  1847-'9);  ^  Uncle 
performs  the  office  of  scavenger  in  many  of  the  Oliver's  Travels"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888) ;  ^^  Pic- 
towns  of  N.  E.  Africa;  it  is  very  bold,  attacking  torial  History  of  Palestine"  (2  vols,  royal  8vo.. 
chidcens  and  ducks  even  in  the  presence  of  their  1889-*40) ;  *'  Oyclopsadia  of  Biblical  literature'^ 
owners,  seeming  to  have  no  fear  of  man.  The  (2  vols,  8va,  1845-'50^ ;  "  The  Lost  Senses : 
Govinda  kite  (M.  cheeky  Lath.)  is  very  numerous  Deafness  and  Blindness"  ri2mo.,  1845) ;  ^  Phys- 
in  Calcutta,  feeding  upon  the  garbage  cast  into  ical  Greography  of  the  Holy  Land"  (2  vols, 
the  streets,  in  the  most  crowded  thorough&res,  18mo.,  1848) ;  **  Daily  Bible  Illustrations"  (8 
seizing  its  food  on  the  wing.  vols,  small  8vo.,  1849~'58).  In  1848  he  estab- 
KITTANNING,  the  capital  of  Armstrong  lu^edthe'' Journal  of  Sacred  literatnre,"  which 
CO.,  Penn. ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  2,000.  It  is  he  edited  till  1858.  His  memoirs  have  been 
situated  on  a  broad  alluvial  plain  on  the  left  written  by  J.  E.  Byland  (Edinbuivh,  1856). 
bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  on  the  site  of  an  KIWI-KlWI,  the  New  Zealand  name  of  the 
old  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  which  was  apt&ryx^  a  struthious  bird,  of  the  singular  fomHy 
taken  and  burned  Aug.  8, 1757,  by  CoL  (after-  which  contains  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moo- 
ward  €ren.)  Armstrong.  The  river  is  crossed  by  rnk,  and  ostrich,  and  the  extinct  spyomia, 
a  bridge  of  916  feet  span.  In  the  hills  skirting  dinomis,  and  dodo.  The  beak  resembles  Uiat 
and  opponte  the  town  are  found,  nearly  hori-  of  a  long-billed  wader,  being  slender,  with  the 
zontal,  one  stratum  of  cannel  and  5  of  bitumi-  base  covered  with  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  man- 
nous  coal,  and  2  each  of  iron  ore  and  limestone;  dible  the  longer  and  containing  the  openings 
also  pure  fire  day  and  good  building  stone.    The  of  the  nostrils  near  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill 
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k  fbrnished  with  loog,  sleDcler  blade  bvktlds   the  bird  is  add  to  be  in  the  habit  of  restiDg  the 
intermixed  vnth.  the  feathers,  and  projecting  in    head  upon  it  against  the  ground,  and  to  thrust 
all  directions;  the  wings  are  2  snail  crooled    it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food;  it  is  struthious 
appendages,  extending  ^ont  1^  inches  from  the    in  structure,  and  grallatorial  only  in  its  lengtH 
flnies  of  the  chest,  aad  tenninated  by  a  curyed.    and  sleudemess.   The  tongue  is  short,  but  larger 
obtuse,  homy  claw  8  lines  long,  having  9  quill    than  in  other  struthious  birds;  the  oesophagus 
plumes  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the    narrow,  the  proventriculus  and  stomach  small, 
body ;  the  tail  is  not  i^pparent ;  the  tarsi  are  as    and  tlie  latter  less  muscular  than  in  the  vege- 
long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  Tarionsly    table-feeding  struthumida ;  the  intestines  are 
sized  scales,  and  very  robost  as  in  gallinaceous    long,  and  the  Cfleca  moderate.    There  is  no  trace 
birds ;  there  are  8  anterior  toes,  free  and  cov-    of  extension  of  air  cells,  as  in  birds  of  flight,  into 
ered  with  scales,  and  a  very  short  hind  toe,  all    the  interspaces  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
armed  with  strong  and  rather  sharp  daws.   The    the  diaphragm  is  well  developed  and  pierced 
plumage  is  loose  as  in  other  terrestrial  birds    only  for  the  ossophagus  and  vessels ;  the  lungs 
which  have  no  power  of  flight,  resembling  that    are  bird-like,  and  also  the  organs  of  circulation. 
of  the  emu  in  size,  structure,  and  color,  but    except  in  the  more  membranous  character  of 
wanting  the  accessory  plumdet ;  the  skin  is    the  right  auriculo- ventricular  valve ;  the  larynx 
very  tough,  a  line  thick  along  the  back,  and    and  trachea  are  struthious.    The  bones  are  not 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  fat  between  it  and  the    perforated  for  the  admisncm  of  idr,  but  are  tough 
muscles,  especially  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and    and  compact  like  those  of  lizards;  the  skull  is 
root  of  neck  ;  the  head  is  broad  and  but  slightly    smooth  and  elevated ;  the  orbits  small,  and  the 
depressed.    The  genus  apteryx  was  established    ethmoid  bone  very  large,  corresponding  with 
by  Shaw  in  1812  fh>m  a  stuffed  skin,  and  was    the  feeble  vision  and  acute  smell  of  a  bird  of 
at  that  time  supposed  to  have  become  extinct    nocturnal  habits.    The  spine  is  strong,  espe- 
like  the  dodo ;  but  in  1888-'8  other  ^ecimena    daily  in  the  neck,  which  has  15  vertebree ;  the 
arrived,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  i  arrell  in    sternum  small  and  without  keel,  the  clavicles 
voL  i.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoological    absent,  and  the  bones  of  the  wing  atrophied ; 
Society  of  London,^  and  by  Profl  Owen  in  vols,    the  femur  and  metatarsus  are  longer  than  in  oth- 
li  and  iii.  of  the  same  work.    Three  spedes    ers  of  the  family,  more  as  in  gallinaceous  birds; 
are  described.    A,  auitralu  (Shaw)  is  about  80    the  ribs  are  broad,  with  free  bonv  appendages: 
indies  long  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  toes,  19    the  brain  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  diurnal 
inches  to  end  of  coccyx,  and  weighs  about  8^    Mtruthionidce.    The  thick  skin  is  provided  with 
lbs. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  44  to  6f    a  distinct  and  extensive  system  of  cutaneous 
inches,  the  longest  bdonging  to  the  females,    muscles,  to  shake  off  loose  earth  from  the  plu- 
another  animialy  in  this  bird ;  the  bill  is  1  inch    ma^e  while  burrowing  for  its  retreat  or  nesL 
wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high ;  the  color  is    taking  origin  from  the  bones.    The  muscles  of 
grayish  brown,  darkest  on  the  bads.    A.  Man'    the  back  corresponding  to  the  2d  layer  in  man 
ieUi  (Bartlett),  described  in  1850,  is  about  28    are  more  distinct  and  of  greater  relative  size 
inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  the  color    than  in  any  other  bird ;  the  pectorals  are  feebly 
is  dark  rufous  brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    A^    developed  in  accordance  with  the  rudimentary 
Otoeni  (Gould),  described  in  1847,  is  the  largest    wings ;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  powerftil, 
species,  and  is  said  to  be  about  8  feet  high ;  the    especially  the  flexors  and  extensors,  for  scratch- 
upper  parts  are  transversely  barred  with  black-    ing,  running,  and  burrowing.    These  birds  are 
ish  brown  and  fulvous,  and  the  plumage  is  ex-    found  in  New  Zealand,  particularly  in  regions 
oeedingly  dense  and  hair-like,  resembling  more    covered  with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  ferns, 
the  covering  of  a  mammal  than  a  bird ;  the  bill    in  which  they  hide  when  alarmed ;  they  are 
is  an  inch  Sorter,  more  slender,  and  more  cnrv-    nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  snails, 
^ ;  the  wings  are  exceedingly  rudimentary. —    insects,  worms,  and  the  large  soft-bodied  lepi- 
In  the  **Pro^edings  of  the  Zoological  Society ''    dopterous  larvss ;  they  run  swiftlv,  and  defend 
fbr  Jan.  1852,  ProL  Owen  describes  an  egg  of    themselves  vigorously  with  the  ieet ;  the  nest 
the  apteryx,  which  was  4f  inches  long  and  8|    is  made  either  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree,  or 
inches  wide,  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  dirty    in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the  ground, 
myish  white  color  in  part  due  to  a  decomposed    The  natives  pursue  them  for  thdr  skins,  which 
ehick  within,  and  the  shell  }  of  a  line  thick ;    from  their  strength  are  highly  valued  for  mak- 
the  egg  of  the  sBpyomis,  about  18  inches  long,    ing  dresses. — ^Though  a  living  specimen  has  been 
of  a  capacity  of  10|  quarts,  6  times  that  of  the    seen  at  the  zoological  sardens  in  London,  the 
oetridi  or  148  times  that  of  a  hen*s  egg,  is,  rda-    apteryx  is  probably  nearly  extinct ;  the  sepyomis 
lively  to  the  size  of  the  bird  (which  was  about    is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  though  some  believe 
twice  that  of  the  largest  ostrich),  smaller  than    that  it  may  yet  exist  in  the  unexplored  redone 
that  of  tifie  apteryx ;  the  large  nze  of  the  un-    of  Madagascar ;  the  dodo  has  been  lost  within 
hatched  young,  and  the  possession  within  the    the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  dinomis  doubtless 
egg  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  feet,  wings,    antedated  the  historic  period, 
and  beak  of  the  adult,  show  that  the  young       KLA6ENFURTH,  a  town  of  Austria,  oimital 
apteryx  must  be  able  to  provide  for  itself  very    of  the  duchy  of  Oarinthia,  40  m.  K.  from  Lay- 
ioon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the  egg,    bach ;  pop,  14,200.     It  has  manufactories  of 
Hm  b2ll  cf  the  i^teryx  is  moderately  strong,  as    woollens,  silks,  and  muslins.   It  is  supposed  to 
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oconpj  nearly  the  site  of  the  Bomasi  Hborniii,  E^resEtor-on-the-Bodrog  (23),  and  Tol^j  (91).' 

hut  it  first  heoame  a  place  of  interest  and  im-  GOrgey  simoltaneoQslj  approaching  from  the 

Sortance  in  the  16th  oentarv,  if  hen  it  was  forti-  Zips,  Klapka  parsaed  bis  retreating  enemy,  who 
ed  by  the  emperor  Kaximilian  I.  GOi^y,  the  evacuated  Kaschan^  and  saved  his  army  by  a 
Hungarian  genera],  has  been  confined  at  JEJagen-  skilful  march.  The  two  enemies  met  again  in 
fbrth  since  his  surrender  in  1849.  the  battle  of  Edpolna  (Feb.  26,  27),  in  which 
EliAMATH,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Gal.,  bordering  Klapka  commanded  the  rig^t  wing  of  the  Hnn- 
on  the  'Pacific,  bounded  N.  by  Klamath  river,  ganan  army  under  Dembinski.  When  tlie  lat* 
and  traversed  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  about  ter  army  retreated  behind  the  Theiss,  he  was 
8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,480.  conspicuous  among  the  officers  who  by  their 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountfunons,  and  in  some  declarations  obliged  the  government  to  dismiss 
places  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  redwood,  the  Polish  commander-in-chief;  and  when  Crdr- 
cedar,  spruce,  and  fir.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  gey,  the  principal  cause  of  the  change,  finally 
and  the  hilly  districts  afford  good  pasturage,  became  his  successor,  Elapka,  who  had  been 
Gk)ld  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  large  extent  near  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  received  the 
Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Salmon  rivers,  at  Gk>ld  command  of  his  1st  corps,  partaking  in  the  5 
Bluff,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach.  The  great  battles  of  the  April  campaign  (at  Bioske, 
agricultural  products  in  1858  were  87,500  bush-  Izsaszeg,  Waitzen,  Kagy-Sarl6,  and  Acs),  all  of 
e&  of  wheat^  40,000  of  oats^nd  600  of  barley,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  la 
Capital,  Orleans  Bar.  The  Klamath  Indian  re-  the  following  month  he  had  the  management  of 
serve,  25,000  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  partly  the  war  department  in  the  newly  created  minis- 
in  this  and  partly  in  Del  Norte  co.  try;  and  when  Gdrgey,  after  the  conquest  of 
EXAMATH,  or  Tlahath,  a  river  of  Califor-  Buaa,  resumed  the  offensive  in  June,  he  took 
nia.  It  rises  in  Klamath  lake  in  the  S.  part  of  command  of  the  fortress  of  Comorn  and  of  the 
Oregon,  and  flows  S.  across  the  California  fron-  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in 
tier,  just  before  reaching  which  it  receives  the  vain  tried  to  dissuade  Gorgey  from  his  disastrona 
outlet  of  Rhett  or  Lower  Klamath  lake.  Its  plan  of  operations  on  the  line  of  the  Waag. 
course  thence  is  W.  N.  W.,  and  afterward  S.  After  sevend  bloody  battles  both  were  oom- 
W.,  until  it  is  Joined  by  Trinity  river  on  its  left  pelled  to  retreat;  tbe  position  at  Baab  was 
bank,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  N.  W.,  subsequently  lost,  and  after  various  engage* 
and  preserves  that  direction  until  it  falls  into  ments  around  Comorn,  GOrgey  retired  toward 
the  Pacific  about  lat.  41"*  80'  N.  There  is  a  bar  the  Theiss,  leaving  Klapka  with  an  army  of 
at  its  month  which  can  be  crossed  at  high  water  about  18,000  in  tne  fortress.  His  sortie  of 
by  ships  of  the  line,  and  at  low  water  by  small  Aug.  8,  wliich  was  one  of.  the  most  signal 
boats  only.  Its  waters  abound  in  salmon  and  deeds  of  the  revolutionary  war,  aknost  annihl* 
other  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  gold  diggings  lated  the  Austrian  army  of  observation  before 
on  its  banks.  Its  length  is  about  250  m.  The  Comorn.  He  advanced  to  Raab,  and  was  pre* 
town  of  Klamath  is  situated  on  its  right  bank,  paring  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory  when 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  the  news  from  the  Theiss  suddenly  destroyed  all 
KLAPKA,  GtOboTj  a  Hungarian  general,  hope  of  further  advantages.  He  retired  to  Co- 
born  in  Temesvdr,  Apnl  7, 1820.  He  studied  in  mom,  which,  after  all  the  other  troops  in  the 
Szegedin,  Kardn-Sebes,  and  at  the  school  of  ar-  country  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he  surren- 
tillery  in  Vienna,  entered  the  Hungarian  noble  dered  on  Oct  4,  on  conditions  favorable  to  the 
life  guards  of  the  eim>eror  Ferdinand,  and  in  garrison,  though  afterward  not  strictly  observed. 

1847  was  appointed  officer  in  a  border  regiment.  Leaving  Hungary,  he  was  received  in  Germany 
He  soon  after  quitted  the  service  in  order  to  with  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
travel.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  lived  for  some  time  in  Hamburg,  whence  he  re- 

1848  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new  govern-  pdred  to  London,  Paris,  and  aftarward  to  Swit- 
ment  of  his  country,  and  was  made  captain  and  zerland.  On  the  outbresk  of  the  war  against 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Hungary.  Russia  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  after  his 
Recalled  in  September,  he  was  engaged  in  some  return  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1855.  In 
Important  works  of  fortification,  but  soon  after  1859  he  was  intrusted  by  the  Sardinian  gov- 
returned  to  the  army  of  the  south,  where  he  ernment  with  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian 
acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Kiss.  At  the  legion,  and  several  thousands  of  volunteers  had 
beginning  of  1849  he  was  enabled  to  render  already  been  enlisted  when  the  peace  of  Villa* 
more  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  franca  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  new  military 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  activity.  Klapka  is  the  author  of  ^^  Memoirs 
north,  which  under  €^n.  M^szdros  had  been  of  the  War  of  independence,  in  Hungary"  (Leip« 
defeated  by  Count  Schliok  in  the  neighborhood  sic,  1850 ;  English  translation,  2  vols.,  London, 
of  Kaschau.  He  rallied  and  organized  the  scat-  1850),  in  whidi  he  treats  chiefiy  of  the  opera- 
tered  troops,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  tions  around  Comoro,  and  of  his  relations  to 
Theiss,  and  not  only  effeotuallv  defended  the  Kossuth  and  Gdrgey ;  of  a  history  of ''  The  Na- 
line  of  that  river,  which  covered  Debreczin,  the  tional  War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania"  (2 
new  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government,  but  voK,  Leipsio,  1851) ;  of  "  The  War  in  the 
also  gained  decisive  advantages  over  the  Aus-  East,"  &c.  (Geneva,  1855 ;  English  ed.,  London, 
trians  in  the  engagements  of  Tarczal  (Jan.  22),  1855),  and  various  minor  historical  writings. 
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•  KLAPROTH,  Mabhk  HfimsioH,  a  German  five  grand  dl\TSion8  of  the  world.  An  English 
chemist,  born  in  Wemigerode,  Deo.  1,  1748,  translation  by  F.  Shoberl  of  his  "  Travels  in  the 
died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  1, 1817.  After  being  en-  Oancasus  and  Georgia,  performed  in  1807-'8," 
gaged  for  some  years  in  Berlin  as  a  practical  appeared  in  London  in  1814. 
chemist,  he  became  an  apothecary  in  1780,  and  KLATJSENBURG  (Han.  Kolomdr)^  the  cap- 
in  1787  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  ital  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania, 
in  &e  school  of  artillery.  He  was  among  the  situated  on  the  Szamos  near  its  scarce ;  pop, 
first  who  labored  indnstrionsly  in  the  classifica-  25,500,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  has  a  fortified  but 
tion  of  minerals  by  means  of  scientific  analysis,  partly  decayed  castle,  and  consists  of  two 
He  first  found  zirconium  in  a  mineral  fh>m  Oey-  towns,  the  old  and  new,  and  6  suburbs.  It  has 
Ion,  and  his  discovery  of  titanium,  uranium,  and  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Protes* 
tellurium  will  always  connect  his  name  with  tant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium 
those  metals.  He  first  proved  that  potassium  and  seminary,  a  Unitarian  college,  a  Greek 
was  found  in  volcanic  i>roduct8  and  in  white  gar-  Catholic  school,  a  IVanciscan  convent,  and  sev- 
nets,  and  made  known  molybdate  of  lead  and  eral  benevolent  institutions.  Toward  tho  close 
BDlphatc  of  strontium. — Heikbioh  Jxtlixts  voir,  of  1859  a  national  museum  was  founded  there, 
a  German  traveller  and  orientalist,  son  of  the  Elansenburg  contains  the  only  Unitarian  col* 
preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oct.  11, 1783,  died  in  lege  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  attended  in 
Paris,  Aug.  27, 1885.  UntU  the  age  of  15  he  1860  by  about  250  students.  It  is  an  important 
^[>plied  himself  to  chemistry  and  natural  science:  centre  of  the  trade  between  Transylvania  and 
but  at  that  time  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel  &e  neighboring  counties  of  Hungary.  It  has 
in  the  East,  written  by  philolc^sts  and  scholars,  also  manufactories  of  porcelain.  It  was  a  colony 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  oriental  of  the  Romans,  and  ancient  coins  and  relics  are 
languages.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  nni-  firequently  found  in  the  vicinity.  Matthias  Cor- 
versity  of  Halle,  he  went  in  1802  to  Dresden,  vinus  was  born  there,  and  it  has  often  figured 
where  he  devoted  8  months  to  the  oriental  in  Hungarian  history.  During  the  late  Hun- 
MSS.  of  its  libraiy.  Here  he  began  the  pub-  garian  revolution  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Bern, 
lication  of  the  Anatiiehes  Magaein,  The  Kus-  Dec.  25,  1848. 
sian  government  having  determined  in  1805  to  KLAUSTHAL.  See  OLArsxHAL. 
aend  an  embassy  to  Peking,  Elaproth,  who  had  KL£B£R,  Jean  Baptists,  a  French  soldier, 
already  learned  the  Mantchu,  joined  the  expe-  bom  in  Strasbourg,  March  6, 1763,  assassinated 
dition.  He  did  not  reach  Peking,  but  remained  in  Ccdro,  Egypt,  June  14^  1800.  His  father,  a 
^  months  at  Irkootsk,  studying  several  Asiatic  mason,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  waa 
tongues.  From  this  i)lace  he  explored  alone,  educated  by  a  country  clergyman,  his  relative, 
in  1806,  a  wide  range  of  the  northern  Chinese  who  sent  him  to  Paris  to  stndy  architecture 
frontier,  returning  to  St  Petersburg  in  1807,  under  Chalgrin ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Two  foreign  gen- 
again  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  almost  un-  tlemen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  insult  at 
known  mountain  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  The  a  caf6,  took  him  to  Germany  and  placed  him  ia 
results  of  his  researches  were  so  little  favorable  the  military  school  at  Munich.  The  Austrian 
to  the  hope  that  Russia  could  readily  acquire  general  Eaunitz,  being  impressed  with  his  pro- 
dominion  over  the  country,  that  it  was  with  ficionoy,  appointed  him  sub-lieutenant  in  his 
thegreatestdifficultythat  Elaproth  obtained  in  own  regiment,  and  for  sever^  years  Either 
1810  permission  to  publish  an  account  of  his  served  with  the  imperial  troops.  He  resigned 
expedition.  The  annoyances  which  he  expe-  in  1788,  and  returning  to  Alsace,  succeed^  in 
rienced  on  this  occaaon  determined  him  to  obtaining  the  office  of  inspector  of  public  build- 
qait  Russia.  Two  years  later  (1812)  he  obtain-  ings  in  the  town  of  B^fort.  In  1792  he  enlisted 
eid,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  leave  to  de-  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  Haut-Rhin.  He 
part  In  1814  he  vidted  Italy,  and  finally  came  soon  became  adjutant,  distinguished  himself 
with  the  allied  army  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  during  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  was  raised  to  the 
Uie  remainder  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  rank  of  adjutant-general.  Notwithstanding  this, 
•re :  Beise  in  den  Kaukams^  &c.  (2  vols.,  Ber-  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  the  surrender  of  that 
Kn,  1812-'14)  ;  SuppUment  au  dietiannaire  city,  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  ho  fully  vindi- 
C^in&is'LaMn  du  Pire  Bcuile  de  Glemona  cated  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  whole  garrison. 
nParis,  1819) ;  Asia  Polyghtta,  ou  eUmification  He  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general,  sent  to  La 
de9  peuples  de  VAtie,  Ac.  (1828-'9);  j/mle€tU0  Vendue  with  the  first  division  of  the  "army  of 
higtorifu^  de  VAne^  &c.  (1824-'6) ;  Mhnovret  Mentz,"  fought  heroically  against  the  royalists, 
Tilatifk  d  VAeie  (8  vols.,  1824-'8);  Tableau  defeated  them  at  Chollet,  Oct.  17,  1798,  and  in 
hUftorique^  &c,  du  Ckvuease  (1827) ;  Voeabulaire  concert  with  Marceau  gained  a  victory  at  Save- 
Latm^  Penan  et  Corken  (1828) ;  Examen  eri-  nay,  Dec  28.  The  indignation  he  then  mani- 
Uque  dee  trataum  de  M,  Champollion  jeune  fested  at  the  cruelties  ordered  by  the  commia- 
(1882).  He  left  in  MS.  an  extensive  work,  sioners  of  the  convention,  caused  him  to  be 
JTintveau  Mithridatey  ou  elamfieoMon  syethna-  cashiered ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  service  in 
Uque  de  toutes  lee  Icmquee  eonnues^  which  1794,  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
containa  a  grammatical  sketch  of  most  known  and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  north  under  Jour- 
languagea,  with  a  polyglot  vocabulary  of  the  dan.    He  shared  in  the  victory  at  Fleurus,  June 
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S6, 1794,  and  in  the  oonqnest  of  the  Austrian  ebiefly  of  a  desciriptiye  and  pictnreflipie  oharae- 

Netherlands.   In  1795  he  blockaded  Mentz,  and  ter,  andwhilein  garrisoo  atLeipsioinl757  waa 

directed  seTcral  bold  operationa  on  the  hwakB  iotimatelj  aasodated  with  Gellert  and  Weisseu 

of  the  Rhine.    In  the  following  campaign  he  His  finest  poem  is  D&r  FriMinff  (1749).    An 

defeated  the  Austrian  division  under  the  prince  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at 

of  Wtlrtemberg  at  the  crossing  of  the  8ieg,  June  Berlin  in  1808  ^2  toIs.  ;  2d  ed.  1826).    A  new 

1, 1796,  and  nearlj  destroyed  the  same,  4  days  edition  of  his  collected  works^  revised  by  Julian 

later,  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen.    Neverthe*  Schmidt,  i^peared  in  Berlin  m  1859. 

less,  he  was  dismissed  and  retired  to  Chaillot,  in  £LEIST,  Hunbich  vok,  a  German  poet,  bom 

the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Oct.  10,  1776,  died 

leisure  to  preparing  his  Memoires,    In  1798  he  near  Potsdam,  Nov.  21,  1811.    After  making 

joined  Bonaparte  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  campaign  of  the  Bhine  against  France,  he 

and  received  a  wound  on  the  head  at  the  storm-  studied  law  at  Erlangeo,  travelled  in  France 

ing  of  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  in  the  and  Switzerland,  and  redded  in  Dresden  in 

capacity  of  governor.     He  accompanied  the  1802,  and  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  in  Konigs^ 

expedition  to  Syria,  led  the  advance  division,  berg.    After  the  battl^  of  Jena  he  lamented  in 

eroded  the  desert,  took  Gaza  and  Jaflh,  won  the  his  poems  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and 

victory  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  raising  of  his  own  imprisonment  during  the  French  ocon- 

the  siege  of  Acre  covered  the  retreat  of  the  nation  of  Berlin.     On  the  declaration  of  war 

exhausted  army.    When  Bonaparte  returned  to  ny  Austria  against  France  in  1809,  he  hastened 

France,  he  confided  to  Ell^ber  the  command  of  full  of  hope  toward  Vienna,  but  heard  of  tlie 

the  army.    The  new  commander,  who  never  conclusion  of  peace  on  his  way»    This  and  othw 

had  hod  any  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  grievous  disappointments  induced  him  two  years 

holding  Egypt,  Ibtened  to  proposals  of  peace,  kter  to  commit  suicide  at  the  Heilige  See,  in 

and  signed  the  treaty  of  El  Arish  with  Sir  Sid-  company  with  a  fnend,  the  wife  of  a  Berlin 

ney  Smith,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed  merchant    He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 

to  leave  Egypt  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  G^man  romantic  school  of  poets,  and  is  placed 

£16ber  hastened  to  deliver  some  of  the  fortresses  at  their  head  by  Gtorvinus,  who  calls  him  "•  the 

he  held  to  the  Turks,  but  was  notified  bv  Lord  political  Werther  of  his  age.'' 

£eith  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  KLENZE,  Leo  Yon,  a  Carman  architect, 

the  English  government,  and  that  the  French  bom  in  Hiidesheim,  Hanover,  in  1784.    He 

army  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  them-  early  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  archi- 

selves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.    On  the  re-  tecture,  which  his  father,  thinking  the  unset- 

ception  of  this  news,  K16ber's  energies  were  tied  condition  of  Germany  an  obstacle  to  the 

roused  to  the  utmost ;  ho  published  the  letter  of  sucoessftd  pursuit  of  this  art,  endeavored  in  vain 

the  English  admiral  in  his  order  of  the  day,  to  dissuade  him  from  adopting  as  a  profession, 

merely  adding  this  sentence :  *^  Soldiers,  such  a  Having  spent  some  time  at  the  polytechnic 

letter  can  be  answered  but  by  victories;  be  school  in  Paris,  and  in  Sicily,  where  he  acquired 

ready  for  battle  I''    He  marched  forward  to  at-  a  taste  for  Greek  architecture,  he  established 

tack  the  Turkish  army,  which  was  10  times  himself  in  Munich  after  the  general  peace,  and 

more  numerous  than  his  own,  won,  March  20,  was  appointed  through  the  crown  prince,  af- 

1800,  the  brilliant  victory  of  Heliopolis,  retook  terwara  King  Louis,  court  architect    In  1816 

Cairo  and  several  other  cities  that  had  risen  in  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  for 

insurrection,  and  found  himself  again  the  un-  the  celebrated  Walhalla,  near  Munich,  whidL 

disputed  master  of  Egypt    He  now  succeeded  however,  was  not  commenced  until  1830,  ana 

in  conciliating  Murad  Bey,  and  was  about  to  not  inaugurated  until  1842.    It  is  modelled  on 

conclude  peace  with  the  Turks,  when  he  was  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon,  and  is  onoof  the 

murdered  while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Cairo,  most  imposing  structures  ever  erected  after  the 

by  a  young  fanatic  named  Sol^man.    EMber's  antique  type.    Previous  to  the  commencement 

remains  were  brought  to  Marseilles  on  the  evao-  of  this  work  Elenze  designed  in  1820  the  Glyp- 

uation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army,  and  placed  tothek,  or  gallery  of  sculpture,  the  PinakotheJi^ 

in  the  chateau  d'If.    In  1818  they  were  remov-  or  picture  gallery,  and  otner  public  buildings  in 

ed  to  his  native  city,  where  they  were  placed  Munich.    He  became  tlie  friend  and  adviser  of 

under  a  monument  on  the  principal  square,  over  his  patron,  the  crown  prince,  and  upon  the  ele- 

which  a  bronze  statue  was  inaugurated,  June  vation  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  m  1825  waa 

14,  1840.  appointed  president  of  the  council.    His  works, 

KLEIST,  EwALD  Christian  von,  a  German  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  dhief  cities  or 

poet,  born  in  Zeblin,  Pomerania,  March  3, 1715,  Europe,  embrace  a  great  variety  of  orders  or 

aied  in  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  Aug.  24^  1759.  modifications  of  arohitectund  orders,  the  Greek 

After  studving  at  Kdnissberg,  he  entered  sue-  being  the  prevailing  one.    In  the  antique  he  has 

cessively  the  Danish  ana  the  Prossian  military  been  most  successfd.    B[e  has  pul^isbed  a  nnm- 

service,  was  appointed  lieutenant  under  Prince  ber  of  essays  and  aphorisms  on  art,  induding 

Henry  by  Frederic  the  Gr^  and  after  distin-  a  treatise,  illustrated  by  designs,  in  which  he 

guishing  himself  for  valor  was  fatally  wounded  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  style  of 

in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.    He  devoted  hb  architecture  is  alone  adapted  to  ecdesiaatioal 

leisure  during  his  campaigns  to  writing  poetry,  structures. 
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'  KUCPEEULf  WsKouuLw.  a  Bohemian  dra*  olpiee  to  aimther  with  great  agilily  and  rarely 

inatist^  boro  in  Cblmnetz  about  1792,  died  in  lailing  aocaraoj.    They  used  to  be  abundant 

Prague,  Sept  15, 1859.  He  was  one  of  the  most  io  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 

IbrtUe  and  gifted  dramatists  of  Bohemia,  and  have  been  so  hunted  that  thej  are  now  driven 

has  offceu  been  called  the  Ceohio  Shakespeare.  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior; 

SXIN6EB,  Fbibdbich  MAxnauAH  yon,  a  their  venison  is  considered  the  best  in  the  conn- 

Carman  poet,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  try,  and  their  elastio  hair  is  in  great  demand  for 

Feb.  19,  1758,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  25,  stuffing  saddles. 

1831.    He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  be^  to  KLOPSTOGKj  Fbiedrioh  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 

write  for  the  stage  at  Weimar  and  Leipsic,  was  man  poet,  bom  in  Quedlinburg,  July  2,  1724, 

tub-lieutenant  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Walter  died  m  Hamburg,  ICarch  14,  1808.     He  was 

in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  went  bom  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 

from  Wttmar  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1780.  where  hill  in  the  Sehlosfplatz,  recognizable  by  the  two 

lie  became  colonel  under  Catharine,  migor-gen-  pillars  which  support  its  porch.     His  faUier 

•ral  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  under  was  a  public  functionary  m  comfortable  cir- 

Paul,  and  in  1811    lieutenant-general  under  oumstances;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  piety 

Alexander.    He  was  in  active  service  nearly  40  and  beauty  of  character.     His  boyhood  was 

years.    On  G^erman  literature  he  has  exercised  qpent  amid  the  invigorating  influences  of  the 

a  powerful  influence  by  the  vehemence  of  his  country,  which  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  him 

rius.    Schlosser  the  historian  places  Klinger  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  very  fond 

^  the  side  of  Goethe  as  among  the  first  to  fol-  of  athletic  exercises,  especially  of  skating.    He 

low  the  suggestion  of  Lessing  ny  emancipating  attended  the  gynmasium  of  his  native  town, 

the  German  drama  from  the  tranmiels  of  the  and  in  1740  entered  the  seminary  of  Schulp- 

French  school,  and  deriving  inspiration  from  forte.    At  that  early  age  he  was  already  poe- 

Shakespeare.     He  was  the  most  conspicuous  sessed  by  the  ambition  of  producing  a  great 

F|^resentative  of  that  excited  period  of  German  epio.   The  stirring  incidents  of  the  life  of  Henry 

literature  called  '^  storm  and  pressure  period,"  the  Fowler  captivated  for  a  time  his  imagina- 

which  in  &ct  took  its  name  from  one  of  his  tion,  as  shown  by  some  odes  written  by  him  in 

most  extravagant  dramas^  entitled  Sturm  und  honor  of  that  prince ;  but  after  his  attendance 

Drang  (^  Storm  and  Pressure,"  1775).    Of  his  at  the  nniversitv  of  Jena  (1745^  religious  en- 

romances,  the  most  esteemed  are  J>er  Weltmann  thusiasm  led  to  the  conception  of  nis  ^^  Messiah." 

und  der  JHehter^  a  series  of  dialogues  designed  In  1746  be  went  to  Leipsic,  then  the  resort  of 

to  present  the  antagonism  between  the  realand  many  literary  men,  who,  after  their  secession 

the  ideal  worids,  and  Faiufs  Lebenj  Thaten  und  from  the  pedantic  school  of  Gottsched,  had 

E^Uenfdhrt  (St.  Petersburg,  1791).  An  edition  formed  in  1740  a  poetical  union  and  established 

of  his  select  works  was  published  at  Stuttgart  an  independent  literary  journal  published  in 

(12  vols.,  1842).  Bremen.    Klopstock,  in  his  ode  entitled  *'  Win- 

KLIPSPBINGER  (Dutch,  diff  springer),  a  golf,"  distinguishes  Gellert,Habener,  Hagedorn, 

Su  African  field  antelope,  the  areotragu9  sattO'  Gleim,  and  many  others  of  his  literary  associates 

trix  (Bodd).    The  male  is  about  8^  feet  long,  of  Leipsic,  who  as  early  as  1747  had  recognized 

and  22  inches  hiffh  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is  him  as  a  poet  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 

short  and  broad,  wiUi  a  tapering  nose   and  German  poetry.  The  first  8  cantos  of  his  *^Me»* 

large  bald  muffle ;  the  homa^  which  exbt  only  mah"  were  published  in  1748,  in  the  4th  and 

in  the  males,  are  about  5  inches  long,  slender,  5th  numbers  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bremen 

TerticaL  nearly  parallel  acnte,  with  a  few  rings  **  Literary  Journal,"  and  the  poem  was  eventu* 

at  the  iMise ;  the  tear  bag  is  arched  and  trans-  all  v  regarded  as  an  epic  equal  to  those  of  Bante. 

Terse ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  nearly  as  high  as  Milton,  and  Tasso,  especially  by  the  religious  and 

the  horns ;  the  eyes  are  full,  lively,  and  dark  female  portion  of  the  community.    Gottsched, 

hazel ;  ibe  hoofs  are  small,  square,  and  com-  however,  ridiculed  what  he  called  Klopstock's 

pressed,  with  large  and  blunt  false  hoofe;  the  ^  seraphic  spirit  of  fiuiaticism,"  and  his  strictures 

tail  T&TY  short    The  body  and  limbs  are  ro-  on  his  dogmatism,  his  effeminate  and  morbid 

Irast ;  the  hair  is  thick,  wavy,  erect,  and  quill-  tenderness,  and  hb  religious  sentimentality  were 

like,  forming  a  natund  pad  to  protect  the  body  afterward  confirmed  by  Lessing,  although  in  a 

ik^om  bruises  and  falls  in  their  dangerous  re-  milder  and  more  dignified  spirit.     Foremost 

treats ;  ibe  mamma  are  two*    The  color  of  the  among  his  admirers  was  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  the 

hair  is  grayish,  brown  at  the  end,  with  a  short  opponent  of  Gottsched,  the  translator  of  Milton, 

7^k>w  tip,  giving  the  general  hue  as  a  brown  and  the  head  of  a  school  of  poets  and  religionista. 

crizzled  with  yedlow ;  the  lower  parts  are  whit-  From  1748  to  1750  Elopstock  was  employed  as 

x^  and  tiie  edge  of  tiie  ears  and  feet  above  the  a  teacher  in  the  &mily  of  his  relative  Weiss  in 

ho^  black ;  the  odor  varies  in  intensltv  accord-  Langensalza,  where  he  met  the  sister  of  his 

log  to  season.  .  The  females  resemble  the  males,  friend  Schmidt,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  odes 

except  in  the  absence  of  horns.     These  ani-  as  his  beloved  Fanny,  but  who  did  not  recipro- 

Duda  live  in  pairs.    Tliey  possess  the  climbing  cate  his  affection.    In  the  summer  of  1750  he 

propensities  and  snre-foot^lness  of  the  goats,  went  with  his  friend  Sulzer  to  Znrich,  which  he 

living  amang  rocks  inaccessible  to  man  and  dogs,  left  in  the  following  year,  in  compliance  with 

and  q>ringing  like  the  chamois  from  one  pre-  an  invitation  from  the  Danish  prune  minister 
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Bernstorfl^  who  offisred  him  a  penston  of  fSOOJ  moral  mMon  to  fhlflL     He  oonvened  with 

in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  ezda-  facility  on  varions  snbjeets,  bnt  rather  avoided 

sively  to  the  completion  of  his  epic.  On  his  way  speaking  of    poetry   and   literary   matters.** 

to  Copenhagen  he  fell  in  love  with  Margaretha  Among  the  varions  editions  of  ms  works  ie 

(Meta)  Moller,  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg  mer-  that  of  Leipsio  (12  vols.  18mo.,  1828),  the  11th 

chant,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  volume   of  which  contains   the   posthumoos 

Oidli.    On  his  arrival  in  the  Danish  capital  he  writings  of  his  first  wife.    Among  the  English 

was  reoeived  with  marked  distinction,  and  in-  translations  of  the  **  Messiah"  is  one  iuto  prose 

trodueed  to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Oollyer,  and  the  most  recent 

a  journey  to  Hotetein,  on  which  occasion  he  metrical  translation  appeared  in  London  in  1825- 

spent  some  time  with  Meta,  who  became  his  *6.    The  *^ Death  of  Adam*'  and  ^Solomon** 

wife  in  1764.     Bhe  died  in  1758,  in  her  Slst  were  also  translated  into  English,  as  well  as  his 

year.    The  loveliness  of  her  character  is  appar*  "Odes,"  the  latter  by  W.  Nind  (London,  1848^. 

ent  in  Jier  correspondence  with  Richardson,  — See  also  Miss  Benger,  "Elopstock  and  his 

the  English  novelist,  with  Cramer,  an  intimate  Friends"  (London,  1814) ;  Mdrikofer,  Khp9toek 

friend  of  Klopstock,  and  with  her  husband,  in  Z&rieh  (Zftri<^1851) ;  and  a  French  essay 

(Bee  "  Memoirs  of  Fnsderic  and  Margaret  Klop^  on  him  by  Dietz  (Paris,  1859). 

stock,"  English  translation,  by  Elizabeth  Smith,  ElfETY,  or  Khbttt,  GtOrgt,  a  Hungarian 

London,  1808;  and  her  correspondence  with'  general,  bom  near  Rima-Szombat,  in  the  county 

Richardson,  1818).    Klopstock  resided  now  al-  of  G(^m5r,  in  1810.    He  became  an  origan  at 

ternately  in  Brunswick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Blan-  the  age  of  6,  and  being  destined  for  an  ecclesi*- 

kenburg,  until  1763,  when  he  returned  to  Co*  astical  career,  studied  at  the  Protestant  schools 

penhagen.    In  1771,  on  his  friend  Bemstorff*8  of  Eperies  and  Presburg.    In  consequence  of  a 

withdrawal  from  the  ministry,  he  went  to  Ham*  disappointment  he  entered  the  Austrian  army, 

burg  with  the  rank  of  a  councillor  of  the  Danldi  and  was  an  officer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo* 

legation.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1792)  he  lution  of  1848.    He  ardentiy  espoused  the  cause 

contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Johanna  of  his  country,  and  by  his  valor  and  proficiency 

Elisabetii  von  Dimpfel,  whose  first  husband  had  in  military  science  rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 

been  a  nobleman  named  Windhem.    He  lived  in  cooperated  for  some  time  with  Gr5rgey,  and  dis* 

Hamburg  until  his  death,  occasionally  visiting  tinguished  himself  by  the  victory  of  Csoma 

literary  friends  in  various  parts  of  Germany.    A  (June  18, 1849),  in  which  tlie  Aus^an  lieuten<^ 

pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  prince  ant  field  marshal  Yyss  lost  his  brigade  and  life^ 

of  Baden,  and  honora^  citizenship  by  the  He  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army 

French  revolutionists.    His  death  was  looked  of  the  Danube  after  the  loss  of  Raab  (July  2S\ 

upon  as  a  national  calamity.    His  funeral  (March  joined  the  army  of  the  south,  and  subsequently 

22,  1808)  was  celebrated  with  the  pomp  and  fondit  under  Dembinski  in  the  disastrous  battle 

solemnity  generally  accorded  in  Germany  only  of  Temesvdr  (Aug.  9).    One  of  the  last  de* 

to  roval  personages.     He  was  buried  in  the  fenders  of  Hungary  on  the  battie  field,  he  soon, 

churchyard  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  after  fled  with  Kossuth  and  Bem  to  Turkey, 

Hamburg,  by  the  dde  of  his  Meta.   The  remains  adopted  together  with  the  latter  the  Moham- 

of  his  2a  wife,  who  died  in  1821,  rest  in  the  meaan  religion,  was  made  pasha  under  the 

same  cemetery. — ^The  last  2  vols,  of  his  **  Mes-  name  of  Ismail,  and  during  the  Russian  war 

siah^'  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  odes  ap-  distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent  services 

peared  from  1769  to  1778.    He  wrote  various  and  personal  bravery  in  the  defence  of  Kara 

grammatical  and  philologial  works  and  sacred  against  Muravieff  (18i55).    When  the  town  was 

dramas,  or  rather  dramatic  poems,  chiefly  turn-*  Compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  he  witiidrew 

ing  upon  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  Erzroom,  and  has  since  maintained  hb  pod- 

**The  Dea^  of  Adam,"  "Solomon,"  and  **Da-  tion  in  the  Turkish  service, 

vid ;"  also  several  patriotic  dramas  (Bardieten)^  KNAPP,  Albebt,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 

in  commemoration  of  the  national  hero  Her-  Wtlrtemberg  in  1798.    After  becoming  pastor 

mann.    Novalis  (Hiu^enberg)  says  that  Elop-  of  Stuttgart,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  espe^ 

stock's  works  resemble  translations  team  some  daily  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  which  arQ 

unknown  poet,  prepared  by  a  skilful  but  un^*  esteemed  the  best  written  in  Germany  in  his 

poetical  pnilolo^t.    Goethe  remarked  in  his  time.    He  published  a  small  volume  of  them 

conversations  with  Eokermann,  that  German  annually  between  1888  and  1868,  under  the  title 

literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  Klopstock,  of  ChrUtoterpe,    Among  his  other  pnblicationa 

who  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  that  the  are  three  conections  of  poems  (Stuttgart,  18291, 

times  had  since  advanced  beyond  Klopstock.  1884,  and  1843),  and  Emngelitcher  Liedtn^Mt^ 

Goethe  in  his  autobiography  also  records  his  yt^riTtre^t^na  J7at£« (1887;  2d ed.  1850),  aval- 

X>er8onal  impression  of  Klopstock :  '^  He  was  of  uable  collection  from  the  liturgies  and  hymps  of 

small  stature,  but  well  built.    His  manners  were  every  Christian  century,  to  which  his  Chrutmi^ 

gave  and  decorous,  but  free  fVora  pedantry.  Lieder  (1841)  was  a  supplement 

is  address  was  intelligent  and  pleasing.    On  KNAPP,  Gboro  Christiat^,  a  German  theo* 

the  whole,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  di-  logian,  bom  in  Halle,  Sept.  17, 1763,  died  there^ 

plomatist.    He  carried  himself  with  the  self-  Oct.  14, 1825.    He  was  educated  in  the  orphan 

conscious  dignity  of  a  person  who  has  a  great  school  at  Halle,  founded  by  France,  of  whidi 
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iis  Either  was  director,  and  in  tii6  naiverntiMi  a  oovetom  maa,  and   aoqnired  eomiderable 

of  Halle  and  Grdttingen.    In  1777  be  became  ex-  wealth.     His  portraits  possess  greater  value 

traordinarj,  and  in  1782  ordinary  prc^essor  of  as  likenesses  of  historical  personages  than  as 

theology  at  Halle,  In  which  office  he  remained  works  of  art    He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his 

till  his  death ;  and  he  was  also  associated  with  death  500  unfinished  portraits  on  which  he 

iNiemejer  as  director  of  tiie  diaritable  establish*-  had  received  half  the  price  in  advance, 

ments  founded  by  Francke.    As  a  theologian  he  KNIAZIEWIOZ,  Kaboi^  a  Polish  general, 

jnuntained  a  system  of  rational  supematimdism,  born  In  Oourland,  May  4,  1762,  died  in  Paris, 

seeking  to  harmonijEe  revelation  with  the  theo-  May  9, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  the  military 

retieal  and  the  practical  reason.     His  Vorle"  school  of  Warsaw,  entered  the  army  at  the  age 

mngen  Hber  die  ChrutUche  Olaubemlehre  has  of  16,  and  in  the  war  which  preened  the  2d 

been  trandated  into  Enjdish,  with  additions,  by  partition  of  Poland  he  fought  bravelv  against 

Leonard  Woods,  jr.,  D.B.  the  Russiaitt,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Dubien* 

KKAPP^  Samukl  Losbnzo,  an  American  an*-  ka  (1792).    When,  simultaneously  with  Eos* 

th<N^  bom  m  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  in  1784,  died  ciuszko,  Madalinski  raised  the  banner  of  inde> 

in  Hopkinton,  July  8,  1888.  He  was  graduated  nendence  in  1794,  Kniaziewicz  was  among  the 

at  Dartmouth  college  in  1804,  studied  law,  and  nrst  to  join  him,  distinguished  himself  in  the 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.    He  relief  of  Warsaw,  rose  to  the  rank  of  bri^ier> 

made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  ^^  Tra-  general,  and  commanded  under  the  dictator  in 

Tela  of  All  Bey"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1818),  a  work  &e  battle  of  Maciejowice,  the  unfortunate  Issue 

|>urporting  to  give  an  eastern  traveller's  expe-  of  which  made  both  captives,  and  sealed  the 

riences  of  society  in  Boston  and  Cambridge^  fate  of  the  revolution.    After  a  few  years*  im< 

It  was  followed   in  1821   by   ^*  Biographical  nrisonment  in  £iev,  he  was  restored  to  liberty 

Bketohes  of  Eminent  Lawyers  and  Statesmen  by  the  czar  Paul  on  his  accession  to  the  throne^ 

and  Men  of  Letters ;"  and  in  1828  the  author,  and  hastened  to  join  Dombrowski  in  Italy, 

having  previously  been  connected  as  editor  or  where  he  received  the  command  of  the  1st 

contributor  with  several  literary  journals,  es*  Polish  legion.    With  this  he  performed  prodi* 

tablished  himself  in  New  York  m  the  practice  gies  of  -^or  in  the  war  of  1798,  especially  at 

ctf  his  profession.    Among  his  remaining  works  Calvi,  Terracina,  GaSta,  which  he  captured,  and 

are :  ^^  Lectures  on  American  Literature^*  (New  at  the  taking   of  Naples.    He   subsequently 

York,  1829) ;  "  Sketches  of  Public  Oharaoters'^  fought  at  the  head  of  another  Polish  legion  in 

(12mo.,  New  York,  1880) ;  '^American  Bio^ar  Germany;  but  when  Napoleon  disappointed  the 

phy**  (1888),  consisting  of  original  biographidd  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots  by  the  dissolution 

sketches  oi  distinguished  Americans,  full  of  an-  of  their  legions,  and  even  sent  the  bulk  of  these 

ecdote,  and  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  troops  to  perish  in  the  expedition  against  Hayti^ 

this  department  of  literature ;  and  "  Female  Bi-  he  resigned  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  Lithua* 

«graphy  of  different  Ages  and  Nations"  (12mo.).  nia.  In  1812  he  again  entered  the  French  army, 

1^  was  also  l^e  author  of  a  variety  of  occa-  saving  under  Prince  Poniatowski  in  the  Bus* 

sionalpublic  addresses.  sian  campaign.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 

KNELLER,  Sib  Gk)i>FBET,  an  English  por-  battles  on  tiie  Moskva,  at  Yiazma,  and  during 

trait  painter,  born  in  Lubeck,  Germany,  in  the  disastrous  passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  he 

1648,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1728.    He  was  was  wounded.  After  the  war,  refasiug  to  serve 

iostructed  in  painting  by  R^nbrandt  and  Fer-  under  Alexander,  he  lived  in  Dresden.   His  par- 

dinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  in  ticipation  in  a  secret  society,  which  aimed  at 

JSome  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  gain-  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  led  to  a 

jed  some  reputation  in  Italy,  particularly  in  demand  of  extradition  on  the  part  of  tbe  czar 

Venice,  for  historical  compositions.  He  arrived  Nicholas,  which  was  not  consented  to  by  the  king 

In  London  in  1674,  and,  having  obtained  an  in*  of  Saxony,  though  he  was  subjected  to  a  triu 

troduction  to  the  king  through  the  duke  of  b^  Russian  commissaries  In  the  fortress  of 

Honmouth,  was  permitted  to  paint  the  royal  fonlgstein.    His  age  preventing  him  from  tak* 

Hkeiiess.    The  manner  in  which  this  was  exe-  ing  part  In  the  revolutionary  war  of  1831,  he 

ented  procured  him   abundant   employment  endeavored  in  vain  to  serve  his  country  as  a 

XTpon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  he  was  ap-  diplomatist  at  Berlin  and  Paris.    Tbe  promises 

pointed'  court  painter  to  Charles  H.,  an  honor  of  G^.  Sebastian!,  the  French  minister  of  for- 

confirmed  by  each  successive  sovereign  during  eign  a£Eair£L  which  he  received  as  ambassador, 

ihe  life  of  the  artist.    He  was  knighted  by  only  served  to  hasten  the  final  downfall  of  Po* 

William  HI.,  and  painted  the  beauties  of  his  land.    He  remained  an  exile  In  Paris,  where 

oonrt  (which  however  are  considered  much  in-  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  triumphal  ore  de 

f&rxoT  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  beauties  of  the  court  VetotU, 

of  Chaiies  H.),  and  was  made  a  baronet  by  KNIAZNIN,  Fbanotozek  Dtonuet,  a  Polish 

Greorge  I.    He. painted  not  less  than  10  sever-  poet,  born  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Yitebsk, 

eigns,  and  an  immense  niunber  of  lesser  eel-  Oct.  4, 1750,  died  at  KonsJcawola,  near  Pulawy, 

emities.    So  numerous  were  his  commissions  Aug.  25, 1807.    He  studied  at  the  college  of  the 

t^iat  he  was  frequently  only  able  to  finish  the  Jesuits  in  Yitebsk,  entered  that  order,  and  after 

fiices  of  his  portraits,  leaving  the  draperies  and  its  suppresdon  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  he 

accessories  to  be  painted  by  others.    He  was  found  employment  in  the  Zalnaki  library,  and 
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eventQallj  became  secretaiT'  to  Prince  Adam  position  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar  by  bis  "P!c* 
Ozartoryski.  An  nnfortanate  passion  for  the  torial  Shakn>ere,'^  indading  a  biography  and  a 
eldest  dangfater  of  hb  patron,  however,  and  the  **  History  of  Opinion,  with  Doubtml  I^ays  and 
tragic  events  which  brought  abont  the  fall  of  Index"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1889-41 ;  library  edition, 
his  coantry,  plunged  Enii^n  into  deep  melan-  12  vols.  18mo.,  1842^-^4 ;  national  ediSon,  with 
choly,  which  pa^ed  into  derangement  toward  biographv  and  '*  Studies,"  8  vols.  8vo.,  1851- 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  works,  of  which  there  ^68^ ;  *^  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Glossarial  Notes^ 
are  various  collections,  comprise  songs,  idyls,  (7tn  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1857) ;  **  Companion  Shak* 
fkbles,  several  larger  poems,  and  tr^slations.  spere"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1855-'7),  &c.  In  1854, 
6ome  of  his  lyrics  belong  to  the  most  charming  having  purchased  the  plates  of  the  *^  Penny 
productions  of  that  kind  in  the  Polbh  literature  Oyclopa&dia,"  Mr.  Knight  began  the  "English 
of  his  time.  C^clopasdia,"  based  upon  that  work,  but  greatly 
KNIGHT,  Ohablbs,  an  En^^Ush  publisher  enlarged  and  modifieo,  which  is  to  be  complet- 
and  author,  born  in  Windsor  m  1791.  His  ed  in  20  vols.  4to.  His  own  writings  more 
father  was  a  bookseller  at  T^ndsor,  and  he  sue-  especially  are :  "  Results  of  Machinery"  (1880). 
ceeded  to  the  business.  His  first  publication,  and  **  Rights  of  Industry,  Capital,  and  Labor^ 
which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  £.  H.  (1881),  amalgamated  and  enlarged  under  the 
Locker,  was  **The  Plain  Englishman,"  a  period-  title  of  "  Knowledge  is  Power"  (1856) ;  **  Life 
ical  (8  vols.,  1820-'22).  At  Windsor,  in  1828.  of  Caxton"  (1844),  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
he  commenced  "Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,"  "The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press^ 
and  continued  it  in  1824  in  London,  whither  he  Q^^) ;  '^  Varieties"  (1844) ;  "  New  Lamps  for 
then  removed.  This  work,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  con-  Old :  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  Discovery  of  the 
tains  the  earliest  literary  productions  of  Macau-  Annotations  on  Bhakspere"  (1851) ;  "  Once 
lay,  Praed,  Moultrie,  and  others.  In  1827-8  be  upon  a  Time"  (1854),  a  collection  of  his  miscel- 
published  a  continuation  of  " The  London  Mag-  laneous  works;  and  "The  Struggles  of  a  Book 
azine,"  in  which  a  few  years  earlier  had  ap-  against  Excessive  Taxation,"  and  "  The  Case  of 
peared  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  De  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper  Duty,"  pam- 
Qnincey's  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-  phlets  which  confessedly  have  largelv  contrib- 
Eater."  Soon  afterward  he  became  connected  uted  to  the  repeal  of  the  English  duty  Qpon 
with  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  usefhl  paper,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget 
knowledge,  as  their  publisher  and  agent,  and  of  1860.  In  1856  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
immediately  undertook  a  series  of  valuable  "The  Popular  History  ofEngland,  an  Illustrated 
works,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society,  but  History  of  Society  and  Government  from  the 
genially  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  Fore-  Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times."  This  work, 
most  were  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  in  8  series  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Knight's  writings, 
(1882-'45),  which  at  one  time  ei\]oyed  a  circu-  is  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year 
Ution  of  nearly  200,000  copies  weekly;  tiie  (1860)  in  8  vols.  8vo.,brin£^  the  British  annala 
"  British  Almanac,"  and  "  Companion  to  the  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846. 
Almanac,"  begun  in  1828  and  still  continued;  Mr.  Knisht^s  whole  life  has  been  one  of  useful 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopsddia"  (80  vols,  small  fol..  and  inteUectual  labor,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
1888-^56),  since  condensed  as  the  "Nationfd  say  that  he  is  the  founder  of  that  description  of 
Cydopaadia ;"  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  literature,  cheap  but  good,  which  has  exercised 
Knowledge,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  volume  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
on  "  The  Elephant "  (1881) ;  the  "  Pictorial  His-  countrymen  during  the  last  80  years.  His  suc- 
tory  of  England,"  by  Craik  and  Macfarlane,  cess  as  a  man  of  business  has  not  been  equal  to 
with  its  continuation  entitled  "History  of  the  his  enterprise.  His  labors,  however,  have  re- 
Thirty  Tears'  Peace."  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Miss  cently  been  rewlu^ded  by  the  appointment 
Martineau  (1840-^50) ;  and  the  "  Gallery  of  Por-  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  of 
traits  of  Distinguished  Men."  Several  of  the  publisher  of  the  "London  Gazette,"  almost  a 
above  works  were  edited  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  sinecure,  at  £1,200  a  year, 
all  enjoyed  much  of  his  supervision.  He  has  KNIGHT,  Richard  PATiim,  an  English  au« 
also  edited  the  "  Pictorial  Bible"  (4  vols.  4to.,  thor,  bom  at  Wormsley  Grange,  Herefordshire, 
1888) ;  the  "Pictorial  Book  of  Common  Pray-  in  1750,  died  in  London,  April  24, 1824.  Being 
er"  (1838^;  the  "Store  of  Knowledge"  (8vo.,  a  sickly  child,  he  was  not  put  to  school,  nor 
1841) ;  "  London  Pictorially  Illustrated  "  (6  vols,  allowed  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek  at  home. 
8vo.,  1841-4;  abridged  into  the  "  Cydopaadia  In  1764,  however,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
of  London,"  1851) ;  "  Old  England,  a  Pictorial  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities"  (2  vols,  fol.,  course  of  a  few  years  obtained  a  thorough  knowl- 
1845);  the  "Weekly  Volume,"  a  series  extend-  edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  language 
ing  to  126  vols.  (18mo..  1848-^5) ;  "  Half  Hours  becoming  thenceforth  one  of  his  chief  studies, 
with  the  Best  Authors"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1847-'8) ;  Yisitmg  Italy  about  1770,  he  derived  from  the 
"  The  Land  we  Live  in"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1848)  -  contemplation  of  its  monuments  of  art,  ancient 
"  Cydopaddia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations"  and  modem,  an  absorbing  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
(1851)  ;  "  Half  Hours  of  English  History"  (2  and  particularly  for  Greek  sculpture.  Upon  at- 
Tols.,  1858) ;  "Geography  of  the  British  Em-  taining  his  migority  he  came  into  possession  of 
pire"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1868),  &c    He  has  won  a  a  large  proper^,  and  from  1780  to  1806  held  a 
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seat  In  pailUiment,  daring  the  last  20  years  as  Gotmty  of  Hereford.'^  He  was  a  frequent  eon- 
member  for  the  borough  of  Ludlow,  in  whieh  tributor  to  the  '*  Transactions"  of  the  horticul- 
he  owned  a  large  estate.  In  1814  he  was  ap-  tnnd  society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
pointed  a  trustee  of  the  British  museum,  to  president,  and  to  his  efforts  the  rapid  progressed 
which  institution  his  unique  collection  of  an*  horticulture  in  England  during  the  present  cen* 
taquities,  consisting  chiefly  of  ancient  bronzes  tury  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  AfU»r 
and  Greek  coins,  and  valued  at  £50,000,  was  be-  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  physiologi- 
Queathed.  His  admiration  of  Greek  art  having  cal  and  horticultural  papers  (8vo.,  London,  1841). 
dbected  his  attention  to  those  subjects  which  KNIGHTHOOD.  See  Ohivalby. 
mustatite  it,  he  published  in  1786  "  An  Account  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIBE,  a  designation 
of  the  Bemains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  late-  giyeu  to  representatives  in  the  British  house  of 
ly  exisUng  at  Isernia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na-  commons  of  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished 
pies ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Wor-  from  those  of  cities  and  towns  ranking  as  coun- 
ship  of  Priapus,  and  its  connection  with  the  ties.  The  origin  of  county  representation  is  dis- 
Hystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients"  (4to.).  This  puted.  Traces  of  it  are  found  at  various  periods 
work  was  privately  printed,  and  was  attacked  as  early  as  the  reign  of  John ;  it  certainly  ex* 
on  the  score  of  Its  indelicacy,  notwithstanding  isted  in  1265  (49th  of  Henry  UI-X  when  Simon 
the  autbor^s  object  was  simply  to  elucidate  an  de  Hontfort  summoned  a  parliament  in  the 
obscure  point  in  Greek  mythology.     In  1791  king's  name. 

appeared  his  "Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  f NIPPEBDOLLING,  Bbbnhabd,  one  of  the 

Alphabet^  (4to.),  in  whidi  he  broached  some  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  In  MUnster,  bmi  near 

opmions  of  questionable  value  on  the  use  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  executed  Jan.  28, 

the  digamma,  and  also  eiroosed  the  forgery  of  1586.    Exiled  for  several  years  from  his  native 

eertain  inscriptions  claimed  to  have  been  found  town,  he  adopted  in  Sweden  the  doctrines  of 

l>y  Pourmont  in  Laconia,  and  which  had  de-  the  Anabaptists.    On  his  return  to  MUnster,  he 

ceived  Winckelmann,  Heyne,  and  some  of  the  united  with  Bothmann  and  Matthyszoon,  and 

best  scholars  of  the  age.    He  next  attempted  being  wealthy  was  able  by  ^e  favors  which  he 

poetry,  and  published  in  1794  a  didactic  poem  granted  to  unite  the  poorer  inhabitants  against 

entitled  "  Landscape, '^  followed  by  "  The  Pro-  the  rich.    He  was  imprisoned,  but  released  by 

gress  of  Civil  Society*^  (4to.,  1796),  "A  Monody  his  partisans,  and  succeeded  in  banishing  the 

on  the  Death  of  the  Bight  Honorable  0.  J.  nobility,  der^,  and  many  of  the  meet  innuei^ 

Pox"  (8vo.,  1806-^7),  and  **  Alfred,  a  Bomance  tial  citizens  nom  the  city.     A  council  was 

in  Bbyme''  (8vo.,  1828),  no  pne  of  which  chosen  in  1584,  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were 

rises  above  mediocrity.    In  1805  appeared  his  predominant,  and  they  immediately  filled  ali 

*^  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Pnnciples  of  public  offices  with  their  adherents,  made  Knip* 

Taste"  (^vo.),  a  work  characterized  by  refine-  perdolhng  first  burgomaster,  and  proclaimed  an 

ment  and  acuteness  of  thought,  and  which  eauality  of  estates,  polygamy,  and  community 

proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  publications,  of  goods.    All  who  refrised  to  cooperate  wi^ 

His  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  pro-  them  were  driven  from  the  city  or  slain.   Knip- 

legomena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the  perdolling  was  subsequently  proclaimed  stadt- 

digamma,  and  to  relieve  the  text  of  the  inter-  nolder,  and  John  of  Leyden  king,  it  being  pro- 

p<Sations  of  later  rhapsodists  and  poets,  is  now  phesied  that  the  latter  would  be  victorious  over 

conddered  of  little  authority.    He  was  at  dif-  all  the  princes  and  princedoms  of  the  earth, 

ferent  times  engaged  in  literary  controversies  The  city  was  surprised  by  a  Catholic  army  in 

Imving  reference  to  Greek  literature,  art,  and  1585,  and  captured  after  a  contest  in  which 

archs&ology,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  5,000  men  perished.    Knipperdolling  was  taken 

to  the  ^  Classical  Journal,"   **  Archssologia,"  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  with  feai^nl  torture, 

te.    The  pre&ces  and  descriptions  of  "  Speci-  which  he  endured  with  extreme  Inflexibility, 

mens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  selected  from  differ-  The  iron  cages  in  which  his  body  and  ^e  bodies 

ent  Collections  of  Gh*eat  Britain  by  the  Society  of  his  fellow  snfibrers  were  suspended  still  hang 

of  Dilettanti  "  (fol.,  1809-'85)  were  also  writ-  from  the  tower  of  St.  Lamberrs  church, 

ten  by  him. — ^Thohas  Akdbbw,  brother  of  the  KNOBLECHEB,  Iqnaz,  a  Crerman  traveller, 

preceding,  a  vegetable  physiologist,  bom  Oct  and  Boman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  central 

10, 1758,  died  in  London,  Hay  11,  1888.    He  Africa,  bom  in  Laybach  about  1815.    He  was 

was  .{piiduated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Bome  with  a 

subsequently  devoted  much  time  to  experiments  view  to  devoting  himself  to  the  African  missioo, 

in  vegetable  and  animal   phydology.     Some  and  after  having  been  ordained  went  to  Syria, 

anggestions  as  to    he  means  of  propagating  where  he  passea  a  year  in  the  study  of  Arabic 

fruit  trees,  communicated  to  the  royal  society  in  Thence  he  removed  to  Khartoom  In  Sennaar, 

1795,  brought  him  into  great  repute  as  a  vege-  on  the  Nile;  and  in  1849  was  ordered  to  ascend 

table  physiologist.    In  1797  he  published  **  A  that  river  and  establish  a  mission  among  some 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  negro  tribes  near  the  equator.   Accompanied  by 

and  on  the  Manufieicture  of  Cider  and  Perrv,''  in  another  priest.  Father  Angelo  Yinco,  he  set  out^ 

which  the  same  sulject  Is  farther  developea;  and  Nov.  18,  with  the  trading  party  which  annually 

in  1811,  "Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  Natural  goes  up  the  Nile,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1850,  reached 

History  of  the  old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the  the  rapids  in  lat.  4""  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point 
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ret  reached  bj  any  expedition.    Eatlier  Knob*  120  kabefl  are  conndered  equivalent  to  a  teDf* 

leoher,  however,  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tence  of  death.    The  whipping  is  inflicted  by 

rapids,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  village  of  the  hands  of  a  convict  respited  from  Siberia  and 

Logwek,  in  lat.  4°  10'.    OUmbing  a  solitary  kept  in  prison  for  that  purpose.     Should  a  cvl^ 

granite  peak  600  feet  high,  from  which  the  vil-  prit  survive  this  punishment,  he  is  banished  for 

Sge  is  named,  he  traced  the  course  of  the  river  life  to  Siberia.     Formerly  the  nose  was  slit, 

toward  the  S.  W.  until  it  was  lost  from  sight  Uie  ears  were  cut  o£  and  the  letter  Y,  for  Vor 

between  the  mountinns  Rego  and  Kidi.    Be-  (rogue),  was  branded  on  the  forehead ;  but  this 

yond  these,  oq  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  aggravation  was  abolished  Inr  Alexander  I.  The 

range  of  hills  scarcely  viable  in  the  distance,  nobility  are  legally  exempt  m>m  the  knout,  but 

which  probably  lie  nnder  the  parallel  of  8°  N.  the  privilege  has  not  always  been  respected. 

The  width  of  the  river  was  here  650  feet,  and  Although  the  punishment  is  still  in  use  in  the 

its  depth  from  5  to  8  feet,  altliough  it  was  the  Russian  army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  ex* 

dry  season.    After  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Logwek,  cepting  in  the  infliction  of  a  limited  number  of 

Dr.  Knoblecher  was  forced  to  return  with  the  blows,  usually  from  8  to  10,  and  more  with  the 

trading  party  to  Khartoom,  the  jealous  mer-  view  of  disgracing  than  ii^jnring  the  soldier, 

chants  having  inspired  the  natives  with  such  a  KNOWLES,  Jambs  Davis,  an  American  cler- 

dread  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  ohiefe  would  gyman  and  author,  born  in  Providence,  B.  L, 

not  allow  them  to  remain,  lest  they  should  be-  in  July,  1798,  died  in  New  York,  May  9, 1888^ 

witch  the  country.     He  examined  the  Bahr  His  father,  Edward  Ejiowles,  a  respectable  me- 

el-Ghazal  or  Glazelle  river,   which  Berghaus  chanic  of  Providence,  apprenticed  him  at  the 

maintains  to  be  the  true  Nile,  and  found  it  an  age  of  12  to  a  printer,  with  whom  he  remained 

unimportant  stream  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  till  after  he  had  att^ed  his  majority.    From 

current;  he  regards  the  White  Nile  as  undoubt-  his  scanty  wages  he  not  only  clothed  himself 

edly  the  true  river.     Dr.  Knoblecher  soon  af-  and  purchased  books,  but  laid  up  somethinff  for 

terward  visited  Europe,  and  while  in  Germany  the  express  purpose  of  an  education  to  which 

publi^ed  an  account  of  his  explorations.    Re*  he  looked  forward.   While  but  a  lad  he  studied 

turning  to  Africa,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Khar-  French  without  a  teacher,  and  learned  to  read 

toom,  and,  having  received  the  appointment  of  it  with  facility.    When  he  entered  college  he 

vicar  apostolic,  now  exercises  the  government  of  knew  more  of  Latin  than  is  known  by  most 

the  church  in  central  Africa.  American  graduates  on  taking  college  honors. 

KNOT,  the  European  name  of  a  sandpiper  of  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  elegant  literature,  and 

the  genus  tri/nga  (Linn.),  one  of  the  few  birds  early  exhibited  in  his  compositions  great  purity 

common  to  the  old  and  new  worlds ;   other  of  style.    Immediately  on  becoming  of  age  he 

names  are  the  ash-colored,  red-breasted,  gray-  became  co-editor  with  the  late  Pro£  Goddard 

backed,  and  robin  snipe;  it  is  the  T.canuitu  of  the  *^ Rhode  Island  American.^'     Here  he 

(Linn.).    The  length  is  about  10  inches,  the  ex-  pursued  his  studies,  and  indulged  his  literary 

tent  of  wings  20,  the  bill  1^,  and  the  weight  6  tastes,  occasionally  amusing  his  leisure  hours 

ounces ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  in  the  with  writing  poetry.    The  stanzas  which  he 

United  States.    The  color  of  the  summer  plu-  added  to  Gray's  *^  Elegy,''  to  supply  what  he 

mage  is  light  gray  above,  with  black  and  pale  deemed  its  melancholy  deficiency  m  respect  to 

reddish  spots;   rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  religious  sentiment,  furnish  a  remarkable  spe- 

white,  with  narrow  bands  and  crescents  of  cimen  of  imitative  verse.   While  editor  he  add- 

black;  below  light  brownish  red,  with  under  ed  the  study  of  Greek  to  that  of  Latin  and 

tail  coverts,  thighs,  sides,  and  under  wing  cov-  French,  and  at  a  later  period  he  made  respect- 

erts  white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brownish  able  progress  in  Hebrew  and  German.    At  the 

black ;  quills  brownish  black,  with  white  shafts ;  age  of  22  he  was  received  into  the  cmnmunion 

tail  brown^  cinereous,  each  feather  white  edged,  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  and 

In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  darker,  with  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.    He 

brownish  black  edgings ;  below  dull  ashy  white,  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Columbian  col- 

Ughtest  on  abdomen,  with  numerous  longitudi-  lege,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1822,  and  edited  at 

nu  dark  brown  lines  and  spots  on  the  breast  the  same  time  a  weekly  religious  newspt^ter, 

and  neck.    The  knot  is  found  throughout  east-  called  the  ^*  Columbian  Star.''     He  was  grad- 

em  North  America  and  Europe.    It  is  a  very  uated  in  1824^  and  immediately  appointed  tn- 

active  bird,  nimbly  running  and  wading  along  tor,  but  soon  abandoned  this  position,  and  in 

the  edge  of  the  waves  on  sandy  beaches,  search-  Dec.  1825,  was  orduned  pastor  of  a  church  in 

ing  for  minute  shell  fish  and  marine  worms ;  the  Boston.    In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 

flight  is  swift)  and  large  flocks  perform  very  beau-  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Ne w- 

tiM  and  rapid  atrial  evolutions.    The  flesh  of  ton  theological  institution.    In  1836  he  founded 

the  young  and  fat  birds  is  considered  a  delicacy,  the  "  Christian  Review,"  a  quarterly  journal  of 

KNOUT,  properly  Knitt,  the  Russian  word  the  Baptist  denomination.    Visiting  New  York 

for  whip,  and  the  name  of  the  severest  judicial  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1888,  to  attend  the 

punishment  inflicted  in  Russia.    The  culprit  is  anniversaries  of  his  denomination,  he  took  the 

bound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his  bare  smallpox,  and  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip  Mr.  Knowles's  principal  works  are,  a  *^  Memoir 

of  plaited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire ;  100  to  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson"  (57th  thousand,  Boston, 
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}65^,  and  a  ''Memoir  of  Roger  WnUanui^  the  S.  part  there  ii  an  nndnlating  mezqait  prai- 
Founder  of  Rhode  Island "  (Boston,  1884).  rie.  Gypsnm  is  so  abundant  as  to  render  the 
ore WLES,  Jambs  Shbbidan,  a  British  dra-  water  of  most  of  the  streams  nnfit  for  drinking, 
matist,  bom  in  Oork,  Ireland,  in  1784,  the  son  and  the  Wichita  and  Brazos  are  contaminate 
of  James  Knowles,  a  leotarer  on  elocution.*  In  bj  deposits  of  salt  near  their  sources.  Timber 
1792  the  fiimily  removed  to  London,  and  4  years  is  not  abundant;  the  principal  varieties  are 
later  young  Knowles  produced  his  first  play,  a  mezquit  and  cedar.  The  soil  is  a  red  loam  suit- 
juvenile  performance  in  which  he  and  a  number  able  for  pasturage  and  grain.  The  county  was 
of  young  amateurs  took  part.  Soon  after  he  made  organized  during  the  legislative  session  of  1857- 
the  acquaintance  of  WiUiam  Hazlitt,  whose  con-  '8.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  watered  by  Clinch, 
versation  and  advice  were  of  great  service  in  de-  Holston,  and  French  Broad  rivers;  area,  675 
veloping  and  directing  his  dramatic  tastes.  To  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,755,  of  whom  2,198 
Charles  Lamb  he  was  also  indebted  for  many  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountdnous,  being 
useful  hints.  At  the  age  of  22  he  determined  crossed  by  Copper  ridge.  Chestnut  ridge,  ana 
to  make  the  stage  his  profession,  and,  against  Bay's  mountain.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  marble 
the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  friexids,  made  his  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fer- 
d6but  in  the  Crow  street  theatre,  Dublin,  of  tile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  861,708 
which  dty  he  was  then  a  resident  For  about  bushels  of  Indian  com,  256.890  of  oats,  27,867 
10  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  sometimes  aa  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,281  Ids.  of  tobacco,  and 
an  actor,  sometimes  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  176,916  of  butter.  There  were  57  grist  mills, 
with  but  moderate  success  in  either  occupation.  18  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices. 
He  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage  particularly  40  churches,  and  2,500  pupils  attending  publio 
worthy  of  mention  undl  1815,  when  his  ^^  Caius  schools.  Capital,  Enoxvilte.  m.  A  S.  £.  co. 
Graconns''  was  produced  in  Belfast  with  ^at  of  Ey.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  traversed  by 
success.  His  next  play,  however,  "Virginius,"  Camberland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
in  which  Maoready  snstiuned  the  leading  part  1850,  7,050,  of  whom  612  were  slaves.  It 
at  Drnry  Lane,  first  made  him  generally  &own  abounds  in  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and 
to  the  dramatic  public;  and  thenceforth  for  has  a  mountainous  surface.  The  productions 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  play-  in  1850  were  290,965  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
wrists  in  England.  His  "Besffar  of  Bethnal  2,526  of  wheat,  48,841  of  oats,  16,869  lbs.  of 
Green,"  "  Hunchback,"  and  "  Wife"  followed ;  tobacco,  18,766  of  wool,  and  9,884  of  flax, 
and  in  the  two  latter,  which  are  still  popular  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  18  churches, 
on  the  stage,  the  author  appeared  in  leading  and  975  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Bar- 
characters.  He  now  assumed  the  twofdd  char-  bonrsville.  IV^  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
acter  of  actor  and  author,  and  after  engage-  by  Yeraon  and  Walhonding  rivers  and  the  N. 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  fork  of  Licking  river ;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  States.  On  1850,  28,878.  The  suriiEioe  is  undulating,  and 
his  return  to  England  he  produced  "  The  Love  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  W.  part^  is  remaric- 
Ohase,"  "Woman's  Wit,"  "The  MaidofMari-  ably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
endorpt,"  "Love,"  "Old  Maids,"  "John  of  728,729  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  289,177  of 
Prodda,"  "The  Bose  of  Aragon,"  and  "The  wheat,  206,144  of  oats,  281,818  lbs.  of  wool, 
Secretary,"  all  of  which  ei^oyed  a  fair  degree  65,200  of  tobacco,  and  498,877  of  butter.  There 
of  success,  while  some  are  still  standard  acting  were  25  grist  mills,  28  saw  mills,  9  woollen 
plays.  His  health  began  to  fail  after  this,  and  factories,  8  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offioes,  64 
in  1849  a  pension  of  £200  was  procured  for  him,  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending  publio 
it  being  represented  that  the  profits  of  his  dra-  schopls.  The  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  New- 
maUc  wriongs  had  never  equalled  thli  sum  per  ark,  and  the  Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
annum.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Knowles  has  aban-  Pittsburg  railroads  connect  at  Mount  Vernon, 
doned  the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  is  known  as  the  capitol.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Baptist  on  111.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by 
denomination.  Two  polemical  works,  "  The  White  river,  and  K  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  latter 
Bock  of  Rome,"  and  "The  Idol  Demolished  by  stream ;  area,  518  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,084. 
its  own  Priest,"  testify  to  the  energv  with  which  It  has  a  level  surface,  occupied  in  the  W.  part 
be  employs  his  pen  m  tJiis  new  (uuling.  He  is  by  prairies,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  The  soil 
also  the  author  of  two  novels,  "G^eorge  Level"  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
and  '*  Henry  Fortesoue,"  which  are  much  infe-  720,725  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,187  of  wheat, 
nor  in  merit  to  his  plays.  By  the  latter,  which  51,010  of  oats,  2,788  tons  of  hay,  and  21,941  lbs. 
are  written  on  the  model  of  the  Elizabethan  of  wool.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
dramatists,  he  is  almost  exclusively  known.  1  newspaper  office,  22  churches,  and  1,600  pu- 
They  have  been  collected  and  published  in  £ng-  pils  attending  publio  schools.  Capital,  Yin- 
land  in  8  vols.  (London,  1841-'8).  cennes.  VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  drained  by 
KNOX,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the  United  Spoon  river;  area,  729  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 
States.  L  A  K.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  near  the  head  22,700.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  diversi* 
..%f  Brazos  river,  by  which  stream  and  the  Big  fied  with  prairies  and  woodk^ds,  a  fertile  soil 
Wichita  it  is  drained ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m.  well  watered  by  creeks,  and  extensive  beds  of 
Most  of  the  BurfiEice  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  in  cosd.    The  productions  in  1850  were  1,870,861 
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bushels  of  Indian  corn,  201,481  <^  wheat,  227^  Maseachnsetts  artillenr.  He  was  also  an  ofBoer 
718  of  oats,  18,164  tons  of  hay,  and  67,849  lbs.  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers  commanded  byHjBJor 
of  wooL  There  were  10  grist  mills,  18  saw  Dawes,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  14  charches,  and  the  applaose  of  the  British  officers.  Bj  ayail- 
2,448  papila  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  ing%imself  not  only  of  the  practical  adTantagea 
Xnoxville.  The  Chicago  and  Burllnfft6n,  North-  ahont  him  but  of  his  opportunities  for  obtain- 
em  Gross,  and  Peoria  and  Oquawka  railroads  ing  and  perusing  militarj  books,  he  became  an 
meet  at  the  flourishing  city  of  Galesburg  in  the  adept  in  military  science.  Among  ^tlioee  who 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Galesburg  (pop.  in  frequented  his  store  was  Miss  Lucy  Fluker,  an 
1858, 7,000)  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  dnr-  attractive  daughter  of  the  proyincnial  secretary, 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  The  result  was  her  marriage  with  the  young 
considerable  manufactures,  and  of  Knox  college,  bookseller,  which  in  consequence  of  t^e  opposi- 
Knox  female  college,  and  Lombard  university,  tion  of  her  friends  wanted  bttle  of  an  elopcnnent. 
In  1858  it  contained  2  newspaper  offices,  2  steam  They  regarded  her  social  prospects  as  ruined  by 
flouring  mills,  a  steam  sash  and  door  factory,  a  wedding  one  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  large  foundery  the  rebellion,  but  after  the  revolution  she  be- 
and  machine  shop,  a  bank,  and  a  number  of  came  a  principal  ornament  of  liie  first  social  oir- 
hotels.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  regular  cle  in  America.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
streets.  YIL  A  N.  K  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Bunker  hill  he  managed  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  N.,  8.,  and  Middle  Fabins,  and  the  N.  fork  escape  the  guards  of  G^n.  Gage  with  his  wife, 
of  Salt  river;  area,  512  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  and  to  make  his  way  to  Cambridge  with  his 
5,484,  of  whom  266  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  sword  carefully  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her 
level  surface  diversified  with  woods  and  prairies,  dress,  thus  eluding  the  requisition  for  every 
and  a  fortile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  citizen  to  surrender  his  arms  before  leaving 
216,027  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  20,906  of  wheat,  the  town.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  bat- 
26,689  of  oats,  and  1,878  tons  of  hay.  There  tie  of  Bunker  hill  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  Gen. 
were  4  grist  miUa,  S  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  124  Ward,  reconnoitring  the  movements  between 
pupilstittending public  schools.  Capital,  Edina.  the  heights  and  the  head-quarters;  and  upon 
KNOX,  HsNBT,  an  American  general  and  his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  He  soon  at- 
statesman,  commander  of  the  artillery  during  tracted  the  attention  of  Washington  by  his  skill 
the  revolution  and  secretary  of  war  under  Wash-  as  an  engineer  in  planning  and  constructing  the 
ington,  born  in  Boston,  July  25,  1750,  died  in  fortifications  that  were  tibrown  up,  and  by  his 
Thomaston,  Me.,  Oct  25,  1806.  He  was  of  aptness  as  an  artillerist.  Attached  to  the  regi- 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  stock,  and  his  ment  of  artillery  which  had  been  formed  under 
fiither  came  fh>m  St  Eustatius,  one  of  the  Brit-  the  veteran  Gridley,  he  was  soon  raised  to  its 
ish  West  India  islands.  He  received  the  com-  command,  in  accordance  with  the  reoommenda- 
mon  school  education  of  his  time  in  Boston,  tion  of  Washington,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
and  was  remarked  as  a  youth  of  fine  abilities  the  whole  corps,  and  with  the  full  consent  of 
and  generous  disposition,  fond  of  the  heroic  ex-  Gridley,  who  was  deemed  too  old  for  active 
amples  of  former  ages,  and,  according  to  Dr.  service.  He  was  next  employed  on  a  mission 
Eliot,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  giving  to  the  forts  in  the  region  of  the  lakes  in  quest 
ooastant  presage  of  future  eminence.  Of  a  of  cannon  and  ordnance  stores.  He  sucoessfnlly 
robust  and  athletic  fhtme  and  an  enterprising  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the 
and  resolute  character,  he  was  foremost  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  returned  to  camp  eariy  in 
contests  between  the  North  and  South  ends,  to  1776  with  a  long  train  of  sledges  drawn  by  oxen 
the  latter  of  which  he  belonged ;  and  Mr.  Tudor  and  bearing  more  than  50  cannon,  mortars,  and 
relates  that  once,  in  the  frolicsome  celebrition  howitzers,  which  proved  of  great  service  in  the 
of  Pope^s  night,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  which  siege  and  bombai^ment  of  Boston.  The  next 
sustained  the  cumbrous  pageant  having  given  movement  of  his  corps  was  with  the  main  body 
way,  he  substituted  his  own  shoulder  and  bore  of  the  army  to  New  York,  where  he  had  his 
the  vehicle  without  interruption  through  the  quarters  at  the  Battery  dose  by  those  of  Wash- 
fray.  He  had  the  mishap  to  mutilate  one  of  ington.  There  he- took  the  management  of  ^1 
his  hands  in  a  shooting  excursion  upon  the  the  artillery,  constantly  attending  to  its  distri- 
islands,  a  defect  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bution  and  details,  crosdng  daily  with  Washing- 
cover  up  by  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief^  and  ton  to  the  encampment  on  Long  island  to  super- 
which  in  Stuart's  full-length  portrait  in  Faneuil  intend  the  duties  of  his  department  on  that  ade, 
hall  is  skilfully  avoided  by  the  resting  of  the  and  during  the  retreat  was  prominently  engaged 
arm  on  a  cannon.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  in  the  removed  of  the  troops  and  weighty  mate- 
business  of  a  bookseller,  and  had  a  thriving  rials  fhrther  up  the  North  river.  He  was  almoBt 
trade,  his  shop  being  a  favorite  resort  of  cnlti-  the  last  officer  to  leave  the  city,  remaining  so 
vated  persons.  On  the  day  of  the  Boston  mas-  late  that  he  escaped  capture  only  by  seizing  a 
saore  he  accosted  Oapt  Preston,  and  earnestly  boat  and  making  nis  way  by  water.  His  arrival 
urged  him  not  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  He  was  a  at  Harlem,  where  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his 
member  of  the  famous  artillery  company  of  Ma-  safety,  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and 
jor  Adino  Paddock,  which  afterward  furnished  an  embrace  from  Washington.  He  was  one  of  the 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  officers  who  witnessed  with  Washington  the  at- 
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tedknoon  Fort  Waddngtoo,  arriving  too  late  to  gaged  io  the  hot  and  long^^rawn  battle  of  Hon* 
avert  the  oatastrophe.  In  the  sabeeqiieiit  weary  mouth,  June  28,1778,  reconnoitring  in  front 
progress  through  New  Jei^y  he  explored  the  while  Oswald  was  using  his  pieces  to  obeck 
upper  resion  o£  that  state,  markinff  suitable  the  enemy,  rallying  the  retreat  with  his  power- 
tttes  for  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  coming  fnl  voice,  and  bringing  np  the  rear  with  abri^ 
emergencies  of  the  campaign.  He  attended  to  battery  planted  in  the  nighty  and  served  by  his 
tiie  artillery  in  the  crossing  ofthe  Delaware,  and  brigade-adjutant  Du  Plessis.  In  the  general 
also  rendered  valuable  services  by  his  stentorian  order  after  the  battle  Washington  had  "  Uie  sat- 
voice,  giving  orders  that  were  heard  above  the  isfaction  to  inform  Gen.  Knox  and  his  officers 
tempest.  He  and  Greene  were  for  following  up  that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  justice  to 
the  victory  at  Trenton  by  marching  directly  upon  acknowledge  that  no  artillery  could  be  b^ter 
New  Brunswick  and  anticipating  the  advance  of  served  than  theirs."  After  the  arrival  of  the 
the  enemy,  but  were  ovennled  by  the  prudence  French  fleet  and  troops  under  Bocharabean, 
of  Washington.  His  well  directed  cannonade  Knox  accompanied  Waishington  and  Lafayette 
repulsed  Gornwallb  in  repeated  attempts  to  pass  to  meet  him  at  Hartford,  to  mark  out  their 
the  Assunpink  (Jan.  2,  1777).  He  aharea  in  futureplansof  cooperation,  and  returned  by  way 
the  night  march  which  succeeded,  and  in  the  of  West  Point  where  he  learned  die  astounding 
brilliant  action  at  Princeton  on  the  following  discovery  of  Amold^s  treason  and  ffight  He  sat 
day.  At  this  (sritical  period  it  was  by  the  advice  on  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Andr6.  De 
of  Knox,  who  had  been  advanced  by  congress  Ohastellux,  who  visited  the  American  camp  in 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  artil-  1780,  has  particularly  described  the  delightful 
lery,  that  Washington  selected  the  position  of  his  impression  produced  personally  by  Sjqox.  In 
final  winter  encampment  on  the  high  grounds  the  ensuing  winter  he  was  again  sent  to  Boston 
in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown.  He  was  sent  to  and  to  the  legislatures  and  executives  of  the  New 
ICassachusetts  to  expedite  the  raising  of  a  bat-  England  states  to  urge  them  to  expedite  their 
talion  of  artiUerv,  and  became  the  organ  of  com-  preparations  of  men  and  means  for  the  next 
mimicacion  with  the  executive  council  of  the  campaign*  He  was  present  at  the  second  in- 
state concerning  the  military  events  of  that  year,  terview  between  Wasnington  and  Rochambeau 
On  his  return  he  was  employed  with  G^n.  at  Weathersfield  to  concert  measures  to  be  taken 
Greene  (May  12)  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  against  New  York  and  the  movement  of  the 
forts  and  passes  of  the  highlands,  to  guard  army  southward  to  Torktown ;  and  his  skill  in 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar-  forwarding  the  heavy  cannon,  ordnance  stores, 
ter,  and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  comnra-  and  ammunition,  caused  Wasnington  to  report 
nication  with  the  eastern  states.  His  standing  to  the  president  of  congress :  **  The  resources 
in  the  service  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  of  his  g^us  supplied  the  defect  of  means."  On 
the  ambition  of  the  fordgn  officer  Ducoudray  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  artillery.  An  ur-  in  the  Chesapeidce,  Knox  was  one  of  the  senerals 
gent  remonstrance  was  presented,  and  Washing-  who  accompanied  Washington  on  board  of  the 
ton  offered  a  testimonial  to  the  worth  of  Knox  flag  ship,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
as  ^*  a  man  of  great  militaiy  reading,  sound  judg-  diate  and  combined  attack  upon  Oornwallis. 
ment,  and  clear  perceptions,"  who,  ^^  combat-  His  station  at  Yorktown  dnnng  the  heaviest 
ing  almost  innumerable  difficulties,  had  placed  part  of  the  cannonade  was  in  Uie  grand  battery 
his  department  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  by  the  side  of  Washington.  He  was  now  ad- 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public."  vanced-  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  mi\jor-gen* 
Tlie  chivalric  career  of  Ducoudray  was  brought  oral,  and  was  commissioned  with  Gonverneur 
to  an  untimely  close  by  the  plunge  of  his  high-  Morr'is  to  arrange  the  exchange  df  prisoners  and 
mettled  steed  into  the  Schuylkill,  while  hasten-  settlement  of  expenses,  and  with  Heath  for  the 
ing  aa  a  volunteer  to  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  purpose  of  a  general  cartel.  He  was  efficient  in 
In  that  battle  the  fire  of  the  artilleij  against  allaying  the  discontent  ofthe  army  at  the  pros- 
Knyphausen  at  Ohad's  ford  was  miuotained  with  pect  of  its  dissolution  without  pay  or  security, 
vigor  from  morning  till  evening:  and  though  was  head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  me- 
the  day  was  adverse  and, several  pieces  were  nKurialize congress  on  the  suljec^  and  proposed 
lost,  Knox  always  spoke  of  the  action  with  pride,  the  patriotic  resolutions  in  answer  to  thead- 
The  failure  at  Germantown  was  partly  attributed  dress  of  Washington  at  the  Newburg  meeting^ 
to  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the  military  max-  March  15,  1788.  Hamilton  indicate  him  at 
im  never  to  leave  an  enemj^'s  fort  in  the  rear,  this  crisis  as  especially  possessing  the  confi- 
eansing  the  pursuit  to  be  abandoned  at  Chew's  dence  of  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  command 
garrisoned  house.  There  were  other  reasons,  at  West  Point  after  the  announcement  of  tiie 
however,  a^^ainst  pressii^  the  advance  in  the  fog  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  on  him  devolved  the 
and  confusion,  wnile  simerior  and  fresh  forces  delicate  tasJL  of  disbandment.  From  him  came 
were  coming  up  f^om  Philadelphia.  After  thefiiU  the  suggestion  of  the  society  t>{  the  Cincinnati, 
€i  Fort  Miflin,  Nov.  15, 1777,  he  was  sent  with  to  perpetuate  the  friendships  formed  during  the 
De  Kalb  and  St.  Clair  to  provide  for  the  security  war.  Its  first  draft  remains  in  his  handwndng, 
of  Red  Bank.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Valley  and  he  was  its  secretary-general  while  Wa^- 
Forge,  laboring  to  improve  the  discipline  and  ington  was  its  president  He  was  appointed  to 
effimeooy  of  the  ai^ny,  and  was  prominently  en-  arrange  the  surrender  of  New  York  with  Sir 
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Oaj  Oarleton,  and  rode  bj  the  side  of  WashiDg-  evidence  that  he  was  born  in  Giflbrdgate,  a 
ton  in  making  the  grand  entry  on  the  day  of  its  suburb  of  Haddington,  and  not  in  Gifford,  a  vil- 
evacaatioD  bj  the  British.  At  the  fareweU  kge  near  that  towi%  He  was  supported  in  this 
interview  between  Washington  and  the  other  yiew  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  the  reformer's 
principid  officers  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  works.)  After  receiving  his  preliminary  edn- 
affeotionate  embrace  of  the  commander-in-chief,  cation  at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington, 
with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  and  inti-  he  was  sent  in  1521  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
mately  associated  tbrooghout  the  war.  After  the  gow,  where  for  several  years  he  was  instructed 
peace  he  was  a  candidate  with  Greene  and  Lin-  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  Uieology,  while 
coin  for  the  secretaryship  of  war,  in  which  office  the  reforming  opinions  were  spreading  through 
he  succeeded  the  last  in  March,  1786.  There  the  country.  Noted  as  a  master  of  dialectic 
was  no  separate  department  for  the  navy,  and  its  subtleties,  he  was  ordained  prior  to  1580,  and 
duties  therefore  devolved  chiefly  on  him.  He  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  St.  An- 
was  much  occupied  idso  with  Indian  affiurs  and  drew's.  The  study  of  the  fethers^  eq)eoially  of 
the  care  of  the  western  posts.  He  was  a  frequent  Jerome  and  Augustine,  had  shaken  his  reli- 
oorrespondent  and  adviser  of  Washington,  espe-  gious  opinions  as  early  as  1585,  but  it  was  not 
cially  concerning  the  measures  leading  to  the  till  1542  that  he  became  an  avowed  and  marked 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  and  matters  reformer.  At  that  time  many  persons  of  his 
pertaining  to  New  England.  He  visited  Massa-  acquaintance,  '*  earls,  barons,  gentlemen,  honest 
chusetts  during  Shays's  rebellion,  with  Lincoln,  burgesses  and  craftsmen,''  had  either  secretly 
to  report  to  Washington  its  character  and  pro-  or  openly  embraced  the  new  creed.  The  long 
gress.  He  retained  his  department  after  the  or-  period  of  nlenoe,  before  in  mature  age  he  ex- 
ganization  of  the  new  government  To  him  and  plained  his  views  with  singular  seal,  decision, 
Col.  Humphreys  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre-  and  completeness,  has  been  regarded  as  proof 
scribing  the  formalities  of  the  republican  court,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  prudent  and  peaoefbl 
By  coinciding  with  the  views  of  Hamilton  on  disposition,  and  not  a  turbulent  partisan.  His 
the  general  policy  of  the  administration,  he  in-  reprehension  of  certain  practices  of  the  churd^ 
curred  the  displeasure  of  Jefferson.  The  military  caused  him  to  retire  from  St.  Andrew's  to  the 
school  at  West  Point  was  projected  when  he  first  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  dedared  a  her- 
took  command  there,  and  constantly  engaged  his  etio,  degraded  from  his  office,  and  threatened 
interest.  The  exigency  of  affairs  with  France  by  assassins.  In  default  of  more  definite  occu- 
and  Algiers,  and  the  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St.  nation,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble 
Clair  by  the  north-western  Indians,  followed  by  families,  listened  to  the  reformed  teachers,  and 
the  victory  of  Wayne,  were  among  the  latei*  ob-  occasionally  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
jects  of  his  official  attention.  In  Dec.  1795,  surrounding  country.  After  the  death  of  his 
following  the  example  of  Hamilton,  he  retired  friend  G^rge  Wishart,  he  remained  in  retire- 
from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  attend  to  his  pri-  roent  till,  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Oar- 
vate  affairs.  When  Washington  reluctantly  ac-  dinal  Beaton,  he  took  refuge  with  many  other 
cepted  his  resignation,  he  gave  to  him  an  affec-  Protestants  (1547)  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
tionate  and  strongly  expressed  testimonial  of  the  which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re- 
high  worth  of  his  services,  which  Knox  lodged  duce.  Therefor  the  first  time  he  became  known, 
in  the  war  office  as  a  public  deposit.  He  then  as  a  powerful  preacher  against  the  papacy.  The 
removed  to  St  Georges  in  Maine  for  the  im-  regent,  reinforced  by  a  French  squaaron,  obliged 
provement  of  an  estate,  derived  partly  in  the  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  terms  of  the 
right  of  his  wife  and  partly  by  purchase,  upon  capitulation  were  violated,  and  Knox  with  his 
which  he  expended  large  amounts.  There  he  comrades  was  transported  to  France,  where  he 
exercised  a  magnificent  hospitality.  When  in  was  imprisoned  on  the  galleys  for  19  months. 
1798  the  army  was  reorganized  at  the  prospect  He  experienced  extreme  hardships,  and  on  his 
of  war  with  France,  his  feelings  were  deeply  release  (1549)  directed  his  course  to  England, 
wounded  by  the  oabinet^s  reversal  of  President  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Berwick 
Adamses  onier  of  appointments^  and  the  prece-  and  at  Newcastle^and  became  one  of  the  chap- 
dence  assigned  to  Hamilton  in  tne  new  military  lains  of  Edward  Vl.  For  the  boldness  of  his 
arrangements.  His  proposal  was  to  serve  as  discourses  he  was  several  times  called  to  ao- 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  G^n.  Knox  was  count,  but  he  was  able  to  vindicate  himself.  A, 
large  in  person,  of  a  generous,  buoyant,  and  bishopric  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it 
social  disposition,  cordially  appreciated  and  be-  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
loved  by  his  friends,  possessing  unquestionable  episcopal  order.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
integrity,  unsurpassed  energy,  and  a  mind  lib-  Mary  he  fled  from  England  to  Dieppe,  and  pass- 
erally  cultivated  by  study.  ed  thence  to  Geneva,  where,  after  taking  part 
KNOX,  John,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  in  the  memorable  troubles  at  Fnmkfort  and 
reformation  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been  after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  pastes 
born  in  Gifford,  Haddingtonshire,  in  1505,  died  (1556)  of  a  small  English  congregation.  The 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24, 1572.  (The  society  of  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Geneva,  in  the 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  discussed  the  subject  of  socie^  of  Oalvin.  Beza,  and  other  learned  n>en, 
his  birthplace  in  Jan.  1858,  when  Mr.  John  were  among  the  iuippiest  of  his  life.  '^Li  other 
Bichiu^son  of  Haddington  brought  forward  places,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^  I  confess  Christ 
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to  be  truly  preached ;  bnt  maoQers  and  religion  plored  the  saccor  of  Elizabeth.  In  political  as 
to  be  80  siocerelj  reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  well  as  ecclesiastical  aflkirs  Enox  was  a  con- 
in  any  other  place  beside.^  While  in  Scotland  spiouons  adviser,  and  took  np  his  residence  in 
he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  an  assembly  Edinburgh  after  an  extensive  circuit  through 
of  the  clergy  to  be  held  at  Edinbnrgh,  but  his  the  souuiem  and  eastern  counties.  After  a 
opponents  avoided  the  discussion  when  they  contest  of  12  months,  marked  by  many  atroci- 
found  him  ready  to  meet  it,  supported  by  per-  ties,  the  vigorous  assistance  rendered  by  Eliza- 
sons  of  influence.  But  after  his  return  to  Geneva  beth,  and  the  death  of  the  queen  r^nt  while 
the  citation  was  renewed,  and  he  was  condemned  the  English  troops  were  investing  Edinburgh, 
to  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  and  the  sentence  was  led  to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  parlia- 
executed  on  his  efBgy.  Agmnst  this  condem-  ment  to  settle  differences.  Parliament  assem- 
nation  he  published  the  "  Appellation  of  John  bled  in  Aug.  1560,  and  the  reformed  religion 
Knoxe.^'  He  also  wrote  a  tract  entitled  the  was  establi&ed,  and  Boman  Oatholicism  inter- 
^'  first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon-  dieted  by  law  in  Scotland.  Knox  retained  the 
strous  Regiment  of  Women"  (1558),  a  vehement  office  of  minister  in  the  metropolis,  and  soon 
attack  on  the  political  government  of  women,  after  the  arrival  of  the  young  Queen  Mary 
at  a  time  when  Mary  of  Guise  was  regent  of  (Aug.  21, 1561)  she  summoned  the  influential 
Scotland  and  Mary  Tudor  queen  of  England,  and  noted  reformer  to  her  presence.  Six  inter- 
and  the  nearest  in  succession  to  both  thrones  views  are  recorded  between  him  and  the  queen, 
were  females.  Invited  by  the  Scottish  Protest-  and  the  questions  which  she  raised  were  discuss- 
ants to  resume  his  labors  in  his  native  country,  ed  by  him  with  an  undaunted  freedom  and  rigor. 
he  landed  at  Leith  in  1559,  and  rejoiced  that  he  which  once  drove  her  to  tears.  She  caused 
had  come  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  1a*eason  in  1568,  but  all 
The  queen  regent,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  had  the  councillors  except  the  immediate  depend- 
laid  her  plans  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  ents  of  the  court  voted  for  his  acquittal.  The 
reformation.  At  a  convention  of  the  nobility  vehemence  of  his  public  discourses  led  him  into 
and  clergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  demands  of  the  frequent  difficulties.  In  1562  he  disputed  pub- 
Protestants  were  refused.  Several  of  the  re-  licly  for  3  days  with  Abbot  Quentin  Kennedy  at 
forming  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  •  Maybole ;  in  1565  he  quoted  certain  texts 
Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  the  dissimulation  of  which  gave  offence  to  the  king  (Damley),  and 
the  regent  were  prevented  from  attending  and  was  for  a  short  time  prohibited  from  preach- 
tiien  outlawed  for  their  failure.  Knox  hasten-  ing;  he  fled  from  Edinburgh  when  the  queen 
ed  to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where  he  preached  returned  from  Dunbar  after  the  death  of  Riz- 
agiunst  the  idolatry  of  tlie  mass  and  the  vener-  zio ;  and  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  corona- 
ation  of  images.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser-  tion  of  the  infant  king  at  Stirling  (July  29, 
vice  an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest,  1567).  Under  the  brief  regency  of  Moray,  the 
who  ventured  to  make  the  preparations  for  cele-  work  of  Knox  seemed  to  be  completed,  and  he 
brating  the  mass,  was  th^  occasion  of  a  violent  thought  of  retiring  to  Greneva  to  end  his  days 
in^rrection.  The  images  in  the  churches  were  in  peace.  After  the  assassination  of  Moray, 
demolished,  tlie  pictures  torn  from  the  walls  civil  and  religious  confusion  returned  under 
and  trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  recesses  in-  the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and  Mar. 
vaded,  and  the  "  rascal  multitude,''  as  Knox  Weakened  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1570, 
calls  them,  did  not  stop  tiH  they  had  sacked  Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpit,  while  Kirk- 
and  liud  in  ruins  the  houses  of  the  Dominican  aldy  of  Grange  and  others  of  bis  friends  were 
and  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Carthusian  men-  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and 
astery.  The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth  while  he  differed  f^om  his  brethren  in  the  as- 
witha  considerable  army,  but,  finding  the  Prot-  sembly  about  praying  for  the  queen.  So  vio- 
estants  well  prepared  for  resistance,  proposed  lent  was  the  enmity  excited  by  his  animadver- 
tenns  of  accommodation  which  were  accepted,  sions,  that,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
The  Protestants,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  he  left  Edinburgh  for  St.  Andrew's,  May  5, 1571. 
strength,  formed  a  religious  bond  or  covenant^  He  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  his  last 
and  began  to  be  distinguished  as  the  congre-  energies  were  put  forth  in  denunciations  of  the 
gadon,  and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  con-  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
gregation.  Iconoclasm  was  a  prominent  feature  mew's. — ^Tlie  doctrines  of  Knox  embraced  a  Cal- 
in  the  Scotch  reformation.  Events  similar  to  vinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian  polity.  The 
those  at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  lindores,  "  Order  ofGeneva,"  a  liturgy  which  he  shared  in 
Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  places.  Knox  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  Frankfort, 
bad  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  and  subsequently  employed  in  his  congregation 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  threats  at  Geneva,  was  introduced  into  Scottish  Protes- 
of  the  archbishop,  and  with  such  success  that  tant  churches  in  1565.  His  character  was  mark- 
tbe  magistrates  united  with  the  inhabitants  in  ed  by  a  stem  realism,  which  could  be  beguiled 
desolating  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  in  by  no  social  pretensions,  no  conventional  dig- 
establishing  the  reformed  worship.  Meantime  nities,  no  pompous  traditions.  From  this  sprang 
<nvil  war  raged  throughout  the  kingdom  be-  his  scornful  bitterness  and  his  insensibility  to 
tween  the  regent,  assbted  by  French  troops,  the  social  graces  and  refinements  which  Mary 
and  the  lords  of  ihe  congregation,  who  im-  exhibited  personally,  and  sought  to  transplant 
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from  Paris  to  her  nadve  land.    His  preaching       ENTFHAUSEN,  Basoit,  a  lierttenant-gen- 

was  distiDgniBhed  for  a  headlong  and  yehement  end  in  the  Bntish  service  during  the  American 

energy,  which,  as  the  English  ambassador  sidd,  war  of  independence,  bom  in  Alsace  abont 

*^  put  more  life  into  him  than  600  tmmpets.**  17B0,  died  in  Berlin  in  June,  1789.    His  &ther 

Earnest  and  intense  in  every  practical  direction^  commanded  a  reffiment  nnder  the  dnke  of 

his  mind  was  not  at  all  of  a  reflective  or  specn-  Mariborongh,  and  his  own  militarj  career  com<» 

lative  cast,  and  as  a  thinker,  save  perhaps  on  menced  in  the  service  of  Frederic  William  L 

political  sabjects,  he  takes  no  rank ;  his  polit-  of  Pmssia,  the  father  of  Frederic  the  Great, 

ical^  views  rather  sprang  from  an  instinctive  Bnbeeqnently  he  served  in  the  several  wars 

sense  than  from  the  development  of  fmidamen-  waged  by  the  latter  against  Austria.    In  1776 

tal  principles.    The  best  known  of  his  writings  he  received  from  the  British  government  the 

U  the  '*  Uistorie  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  oonmiand  of  12,000  Waldeckers  and  Hessians 

within  the  Realm  of  Scotland '^  (1586;  mutilated  hired  to  aid  in  repressing  the  insurrection  in 

ed.  by  David  Buchanan,  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  American  colonies,  and  arrived  in  New . 

1644;  complete  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1782).    A  col*  York  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 

lected  edition '  of  his  works,  edited  by  David  Brooklyn,  Aug.  1776.    He  was  present  at  White 

Laing,  is  in  progress  in  Edinburgh  (6  vols.,  1846  Plains,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 

-^56).    The  principal  biography  of  him  is  that  ington  in  Nov.  1776,  and  m  the  defeat  of  the 

by  Thomas  McCrie  (1812  ^  new  ed.,  1889).  American  forces  at  Brandy  wine  in  the  succeed- 

KNOX,  yioBSiMtT&  an  English  clergyman  ing  year.    Li  June,  1780,  being  then  in  tem- 

and  author,  bom  at  Newington  Green,  Middle-  porary  command  of  the  British  troops  in  New 

sex,  Dec.  8, 1752,  died  in  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Sept.  York,  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

6, 1821.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  he  made  a  descent  into  the  Jerseys  with  5,000 

Oxford.    In  1778  he  was  elected  master  of  Tun-  men,  in  the  hope  of  rallying  the  disaffected 

bridge  school,  and  continued  for  88  years  to  Americans  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  he  ao- 

5 reside  over  that  institution.    He  then  settled  oomplished  little  beyond  sacking  the  village  of 

)  London,  where  his  preaching  was  much  ad-  Connecticut  Farms.    On  the  28d  he  reentered 

mired.     He  was  a  voluminous  and  popular  the  Jerseys  with  reinforcements,  and  attacked 

writer,  but  has  been  best  known  as  the  editor  the  detachment  nnder  Greene  which  occupied 

of  the  compilation  entitled  **  El^ant  Extracts."  Springfield  and  the  heights  in  the  rear.    Bat  so 

His  works,  with  a  biographioiu  prefkce,  were  skilful  were  the  dispositions  of  the  American 

Snblished  in  London  in  1824,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  general,  that  after  an  indecisive  conflict  the 

iduding  **  Ess^s,  Moral  and  Literary."  British  again  returned  to  Staten  island,  alter 

KNOXYILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee  and  seat  burning  the  village  oi  Springfield.-  He  was  a 

of  justice  of  Knox  co.,  situated  on  hiffh  ground  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  amiable  and 

on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  Holston  nver,  4  m.  simple-minded. 

below  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad  river,  and       KOALA,  a  marsupial  animal  of  the  phfdanger 

185  m.  E.  from  Nashville;  pop.  in  1850,  8,690;  family,  and  gennapMucola^etoi  (De  BiainviUe), 

in  1860,  about  8,000.    The  Holston  is  navigable  the  P,  einereus  (F\ach,),    The  aental  formula 

to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  the  city  is  the  is:  incisors  fif,  canines  jz|,  premolars  fi},  mo- 

plaoe  of  Junction  of  the  E.  Tennessee  and  Geor-  lars  |i}=80 ;  the  posterior  upper  incisors  and 

gi&  and  £.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroads ;  an-  canines  are  small,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars 

other  road,  now  building,  will  connect  it  with  have  4  tubercles.    The  body  is  stout;  the  head 

Lexington,  Ky.,  and  various  towns  in  North  moderate,  with  a  very  short  facial  portion  and 

and  £>uth  Carolina.    It  is  the  principal  com-  naked  muf9e ;  ears  moderate  and  clothed  with 

mercial  place  of  E.  Tennessee,  and  is  rapidly  long  hairs ;  eyes  large  and  not  protected  by 

growing  m  size  and  importance.    It  is  the  seat  lashes ;  moustaches  small  and  soan^.    The  toes 

of  the  state  asvlnm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  of  the  fore  feet  are  in  2  sets,  one  composed  of 

which  during  the  2  years  ending  July  15, 1857,  the  2  inner  (which  are  the  shortest),  and  the 

there  were  80  pupils  under  instruction,  and  of  other  of  tbe  8  outer,  of  which  the  central 

the  university  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in  is  the  lonsest,  and  all  have  long,  curved,  and 

1806.    The  medical  department  of  the  latter  compressed  claws ;  the  two  portions  of  the  feet 

institution  was  established  in  1856.    KnoxvUle  are  slightly  opposable;  the  1st  toe  of  the  hind 

also  oontiuns  8  academies,  8  churches,  4  news-  feet  is  very  £ur  back,  large,  and  without  a  nail, 

paper  offices,  8  banks,  a  large  car  factory,  a  Thestomaohis  provided  with  a  cardiac  glandular 

flouring  mill,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of  apparatus,  and  the  caecum  is  8  times  as  long  as 

glass.    Knoxvllle  was  settled  in  1789,  and  re-  the  animal ;  the  pouch  is  well  developed ;  tbe 

ceived  its  name  2  years  later  in  honor  of  Gen.  tail  is  wanting.    The  koala  is  about  2  feet  long, 

Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war  under  President  10  or  11  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  18  inches ; 

Washington.    In  1794  it  became  tbe  capital  of  the  limbs  are  powerful,  and  the  large  hands  and 

tbe  territory,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  feet  admirably  adapted  for  climbing  trees ;  the 

the  territorial  and  afterward  of  thestate  govern-  fur  is  dense,  soft,  and  woolly,  of  a  general  ashy 

ment  until  the  legislature  was  removed  to  Nash-  gray  color,  inclining  to  brown ;  hinder  part  of 

ville  in  1817.  In  1794  the  first  steps  were  taken  back  dirty  yellowish  white,  under  parts  dirty 

toward  the  establishment  at  Knoxville  of  Blount  white,  and  inside  of  hind  limbs  rusty  brown, 

college,  the  parent  of  the  present  university.  It  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  the  natives 
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hunt  it  for  the  ^Bh,  pnraalnff  it  into  the  tope  of  kndfloat>e  painter,  bom  in  Middelbnrg,  Oct  11, 

the  highest  gum  trees,  in  which  it  passes  the  1808.  died  in  Nov.  1858.    At  the  great  exposi- 

daj  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots  or  sleeping ;  it  tion  in  Paris  in  1855  he  received  a  medal  of  the 

descends  the  trees  at  night  in  search  of  roots,  first  class.     For  many  years  previous  to  hife 

which  it  digs  up  with  its  powerful  daws.    On  death  he  resided  in  Oleves,  where  he  established 

tlie  ground  it  creeps  slowly,  and  when  climbing  a  school  of  design. 

looks  like  a  small  Dear ;  wh^i  angry  it  assumes  EOEPFEN,  Adolfhus  Louis,  a  Danish  leo* 

a  fierce  look  and  utters  a  shrill  cry.    Koalas  are  turer  and  author,  bom  in  Oopenhagen,  Feb. 

found  in  pairs,  and  the  mother  carries  her  young  14, 1804.    He  was  destined  for  a  muitary  cac 

one  on  her  back  when  it  has  outgrown  her  reer,  but  subsequently  pursued  a  course  of  law 

pouch;   they  are  very  tenacious  of  life.     An  studies,  and  in  1825  entered  the  royal  board  of 

account  of  this  so  called  native  bear  may  be  commerce.    In  1880-'81  he  made  a  pedestrian 

found  in  the  London  **  Philosophical  Transao-  tour  over  Europe ;  and  in  1884,  during  a  visit 

tions^  for  1808,  in  which,  however,  the  koala  to  Greece  on  account  of  his  health,  he  received 

is  confounded  with  the  wombat,  another  Aus-  an  invitation  from  King  Otho  to  fill  the  pro- 

traUan  marsupial.    The  skull  is  remarkable  for  fessorship  of  history,  archsBology,  and  mooem 

its  oblong  quadrate  form,  great  width  of  nasal  languages  at  the  royal  military  college  of  the 

bones,  lei^^  of  zygomatic  arches,  auditory  pro-  Euelpides,  then  situated  in  the  island  of  ^gina. 

tuberancee,  and  depth  of  rami  of  lowerjaw.  In  this  position  he  remdned  9  years,  visiti^  in 

KOCH,  Ejlbl  Heinbioh  Emakukl,  a  German  the  interval  many  parts  of  Greece  andAna 

traveller  and  naturalist,  bpm  in  Weimar  in  1809.  Minor.    Being  obliged  in  1848,  in  consequence 

He  studied -the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  of  the  populi^  rising  agunst  the  (German  ^s* 

iat  Wdrzburg  and  Jena,  and  undertook  in  1886  tem  of  government,  to  retire  from  his  proros- 

a  scientific  journey  through  the  southern  prov-  sorship,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  in  1846 

inces  of  Buasia  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  of  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 

which  he  published  a  narrative  (2  vols.,  Stutt-  the  historicid  society  of  Pblladelphia,  before 

gart,  1842-*3^.    In  a  second  journey  in  1848-'4  which  in  the  succeeding  year  he  delivered  a 

he  extended  his  researches  through  Turkey  and  ^iourse  of  lectures  on  ^^^cient  and  Modem 

Armenia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  obtaining  the  ma-  Athens  and  Attica,^'  which  were  repeated  with- 

terials  for  a  new  work,  Wanaerungen  im  Oriente  in  the  next  few  years  in  an  enlarged  form  be- 

<8  vols.,  Weimar,  1846-'7).    On  the  outbreak  fore  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the  Smith- 

of  the  eastern  war,  the  8d  vol.  was  published  sonian  institution  in  Washington,  the  university 

separately  under  the  title  of  IHs  Erimm  und  of  Virginia,  Brown  university,  and  other  insti- 

Odetia  (Leipaic,  1854;  translated  by  Koraer,  tutions.    In  1850-^51  he  delivered  a  course  oi 

London,  1855.)  lectures  on  the  political,  social^  and  literary 

KOCH AKOWSKI,  Jah,  a  Polish  poet^  bom  history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  illustration  of 

in  the  palatinate  of  Handorair  in  1582,  died  in  which  he  published  in  1^4  his  "  World  in  the 

Lublin  in  1584.  He  studied  in  Germany,  France,  Middle  Ages^^  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York),  with 

and  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  Poland  was  an  ^^Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages.''    In  the  same 
employed  by  King  Sigbmund  Augustus  in  va- '  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history, 

rious  missions.    He  soon  retired,  however,  to<  sQSthetics,  and  modem  languages  in  Franklin 

private  life  at  his  country  seat  of  Czamolas.  and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which 

His  lyrical  productions  in  both  Polish  and  Latin,  he  still  holds. 

which  belong  to  the  finest  of  that  age,  gained  KOEPPEN,    Cabl   Fbisdbich,    a   German 

him  the  appeUation  of  the  Polish  Pindar.  Among  scholar,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

his  writings  are  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  century.    For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a 

Pdiah  verse,  various  satires,  and  a  drama.  The  teacher  in  the  principal  gymnasium  of  Berlin, 

editions  of  his  works  are  numerous.  and  ranks  pext  to  the  director  of  that  institu- 

KOCK,  Chables  Paul  db,  a  French  novelist  tion.    In  1848  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 

and  dramatist,  born  at  Passy.  near  Paris,  May  21,  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Jure 

;1794.    The  son  of  a  Dutch  oanker  who  had  re-  DMno — ^the  divine  right  of  kings.   Theimpres- 

moved  to  France,  and  who  died  on  the  scafiTold  sion  was  immediately  exhausted,  but  the  govem- 

during  the  revolution,  he  was  carelessly  edncat-  ment  has  not  aUowed  him  to  issue  another  edi- 

ed  under  his  mother's  supervision,  and  entered  tion,  and  has  refused  to  ruse  his  salary,  although 

a  banking  house  in  the  oi^>acity  of  a  clerk.    In  an  increase  has  been  granted  to  all  his  fellow 

1818  he  printed  at  his  own  risk  his  first  novel,  instractors.    In  1857  u^eared  his  Die  Religion 

Venfimt  de  mafemme^  which  was  unsuocessfuL  dee  Buddha  und  ihre  EnteUhung.    The  various 

He  then  produced  a  number  of  melodramas,  data  in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  old  and  new 

vaudevilles,  and  oomic  operas,  which  brought  superstitions  are  here  brought  together  with 

him  into  notice.   In  the  mean  time  he  published  great  skill  and .  scholarship  into  one  well  ar- 

seventl  lively  but  not  very  decent  tales  and  ranged  and  comprehensive  work.     His  next 

novels,* which  iucreased  his  popularity  until  important  wor^sL^  Lamaieche  HieroTthiey  or  the 

he  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  middle  Lamaio  system  of  religion  as  it  exists  in  Thi- 

clasBes  of  France.    £Qs  dramatic  works  number  bet,  Mongolia,  and  China,  was  published  in 

over  100.                              *  1859,  and  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  addi« 

KOKE^OEK,  BsRNABD  CoBzncuirs,  a  Dutch  tion  to  that  branch  of  study. 
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KOHL,  JoHANK  Gbobgs  a  German  trareller  Bzemere,  started  a  literary  periodical  tnder  the 
and  author,  born  in  Bremen,  April  28,  1808.  title  of  £let  ^  lit&ratura  (^Liie  and  Idtera- 
After  Btadying  law  at  QOttingen,  Heidelberg,  tore"),  which  owed  its  popularity  chiefly  to  his 
and  Munich,  and  passing  several  years  as  private  own  eritlcal  contributions.  Having  been  eleot- 
tntor  in  Ooorland,  he  travelled  in  Russia,  and  ed  8  years  later  notary  of  the  county  of  Szat- 
returned  to  Germany  in  1888.  His  obsei^vations  m^,  and  subsequently  deputy  of  that  county  to 
fbmished  the  materials  for  8  publioationsj  which  the  diet  of  Presburg  of  1882-^6,  he  acquired 
were  so  fiivorably  received  that  he  decided  to  new  fiune  by  his  political  activity  as  a  member 
devote  his  Ufe  to  traveL  He  fixed  his  residence  of  the  opposition,  and  as  an  orator  became  one 
at  Dresden,  whence  he  made  numerous  excur*  of  the  ntvorites  of  the  nation.  When  Baroa 
sions  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Nicholas  Wessel^yt  was  arraigned  fur  treason 
Switzerland,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  by  the  Austrian  government,  KOlcsey,  prompted 
of  Europe ;  and  bis  narratives  comprise  17  dis-  by  friendship  and  patriotism,  eagerly  undertook 
iAnot  works,  most  of  them  in  2  or  8  vols.  each,  bis  defence,  but  died  suddenly  soon  after.  His 
He  has  also  written  some  scientific  treatises,  as  **  Works,"  embracing  songs,  ballads,  satires, 
Der  Verheh/r  der  Menschen  in  seiner  Adhdngig-  short  novels,  critical  writings,  and  some  of  his 
ieit  eu  der  Erddberfl&che  (Dresden,  1841) ;  Der  orations,  were  collected  after  his  death,  to  which 
Bhein  (1851) ;  Die  Dojum  (1858) ;  Skixun  a/u4  was  added  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revoludon 
Natwr-  und  Vdlkerleben  (1851) ;  and  a  series  of  of  1848  his  '*  Diary  during  the  Diet  of  1832-'6." 
essays  entitled  Atu  meinen  Hutten  (1852).  He  Critical  acuteness,  a  peculiar  vigor  of  diction 
has  long  been  collecting  complete  materials  for  in  prose,  and  elegance  in  poetry,  combined  to 
a  history  of  the  voyages  pertaining  to  the  dis-  elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  HuDgarian 
oovery  of  America.  He  pursued  his  researches  writers,  and  he  ranks  equally  high  as  a  patriot 
while  travelling  for  several  years  in  the  United  KOLLAR,  Jan,  a  Slavic  scholar  ana  poet, 
States,  and  since  his  return  to  Germany  has  pub-  bom  in  N.  W.  Hungary  in  1793,  died  in  Vienna, 
lished  two  books,  one  on  his  travels  in  north-  Jan.  29,  1852.  He  studied  at  Presburg  and 
western  America,  and  the  other  translated  into  Jena,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  a  preach- 
Englishunder  the  title  of  "Kitchi-G^mii.  Wan-  er  of  an  evauffelioal  congregation  at  Pesth. 
derings  round  Lake  Superior''  (London,  1860),  Being  a  Slovak  by  birth,  he  became  a  champion 
and  containing  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  of  the  national  regeneraition  of  his  race,  and  the 
Ojibbeway  Indians.  He  has  also  prepared  a  most  zealous,  if  not  the  first,  advocate  of  Pan- 
work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Amer-  slavism,  or  of  a  union,  literary  and  political^  of 
ica,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. — ^His  wife,  Ida.  all  Slavic  tribes.  He  developed  this  tendency 
Kohl,  wrote  in  connection  with  him  the  Eng-  in  poetical  works,  written  mostly  in  the  Bohe- 
Uiche  Shiszen  (1845),  and  separately  Parie  und  mian  dialect,  as  well  as  in  disquisitions  on  the 
die  Franeoien  (1845).  antiauities  of  the  Slavi.    Among  the  former 

KOHNE,  Fbedebio,  an  American  merchant,  are  his  Basne  (*^  Poems,"  1821);  Slawy  dcera 

of  German  extraction,  born  in  Rheda,  Prussia,  Q^  The  Daughter  of  Glory"),  his  most  celebrat- 

Uaroh  80,  1757,  died  in  Philadelphia,  "Maj  26,  ed  work ;  and  Narodnie  ipiewariky  (a  collec- 

1829.     He  emigrated  in  1780  to  the  United  tion  of  Slovakian**  Popular  SongH");  among  the 

States  without  money  or  resources,  obtained  a  latter,  Botprawy  o  imenaeh  (^^  Treatises  on  the 

clerkship  with  a  merchant  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Names"  of  the  ancient  Slavi) ;   Slatoa  hchyni 

subsequently  entered  into  business  on  his  own  ( ^*  Goddess  Slava") ;  *^  On  the  Literary  Relation 

account,  and  at  the  age  of  50  retired  ¥ritb  a  of  the  Slavic  Trib^  and  Dialects"  (in  German); 

large  fortune,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  Oeetopie  (^A  Journey"  for  antiquarian  purposes 

alternately  in   Charleston    and   Philadelphia,  to  northern  Italy) ;  and  ^^Ancient  Slavic  Italy," 

Nearly  $400,000  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  a  work  in  German,  which  he  left  in  manuscript 

to  various  societies  connected  with  the  Prot-  In  1849  he  was  made  professor  of  archsdology 

estant  Episcopal  cburch,  and  to  charitable  in-  at  the  university  of  Vienna.   ' 

stitutions,  and  his  surplus  residuary  estate  was  KOLLEB,  Fbanz,  baron  von,  an  Austrian 

directed  to  be  shared  among  the  charitable  general,  born  in  MUnchengratz,  Bohemia,  Nov. 

institutions  of  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  27,  1767,  died  in  Naples,  Jan.  25,  1826.    He 

in  such  a  manner  that  the  colored  population  entered  the  army  in  1785,  rose  gradually  to  the 

of  each  state  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  in  1814 

KOLCSEY,  Fbbenoz,  a  Hungarian  author  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  accompa- 

and  orator,  born  in  the  county  of  Middle  Szol-  nied  Napoleon  to  Elba.  At  onetime  he  changed 

nok,  Transylvania,  Aug.  8,  1790,  died  in  Pesth,  uniforms  with  Napoleon  in  order  to  incur  him- 

Aug.  24,  1888.    He  studied  at  the  Protestant  self  whatever  ininry  or  insult  might  be  offered 

college  of  Debreczin,  and,  though  deprived  by  an  to  the  latter,  and  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 

accident  of  one  of  his  eyes,  early  distinguished  gray  coat  of  the  emperor.    In  1821  he  com- 

himself  by  his  literary  attainments,  became  a  manded  an  army  sent  to  Naples  to  repress  the 

zealous  follower  of  Trancis  Kazinczy,  and  de*  revolution.    He  cultivated  literature  ind  art» 

votedhimself  especially  to  belles-lettres,  writing  and  left  a  collection  of  antique  vases  obtained 

for  the  **  Transylvanian  Museum."    In  1809  he  in  Naples,  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 

was  appointed  notary  of  the  royal  court  at  the  kmg  of  Prussia  for  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

Pesth,  and  in  1826,  together  with  his  friend  Paul  KOlXlEEB,  Albbboht,  a  German  physiol- 
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ogist,  born  about  1818.  He  is  distingnished  leased  at  the  intercession  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
in the  soientifio  world  for  his  microscopic  re-  ander  I.  in  1808.  His  possessions,  however, 
searches  into  the  economy  of  the  hnman  frame,  were  not  restored  to  him,  and  he  lived  u^  re- 
and  holds  the  position  of  professor  of  anatomy  tirement  in  Yolhynia,  until  the  creation  of  the 
and  physiology  in  the  university  of  Wtlrzbnrg.  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  in  1807,  recalled 
Among  his  earlier  papers  are  those  on  the  re-  him  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  activity.  He 
productive  organs  and  fluid  of  invertebrate  ani-  spent  his  last  years  alternately  at  Warsaw  and 
mals,  publish^  in  Yalentine^s  Ji^f>ertorium  for  Oracow.  As  a  patriot  KoUontaJ  ranks  among 
1841 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  ovum  m  insects,  and  tiie  most  admired  and  most  abused  of  his  na- 
a  comparison  between  the  development  of  this  tion.  By  his  adversaries  he  was  called  the 
organ  in  articulate  animals  and  vertebrata  Bobespierre  of  Poland.  His  writings,  mostly 
(1842) ;  on  the  development  of  the  cephalopoda  anonymous,  are  marked  by  vigor,  eloquence, 
(1844) ;  and  on  the  contractile  cells  of  the  em-  and  sublimity  of  ideas.  Among  them  are :  *^  Let- 
bryo  of  planaria  (1846).  In  1850-'52  appeared  ters  on  School  Reform  ;^'  *'  Letters  to  S.  N.  Ma- 
in two  parts  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  lachowski.  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  on  the  Reforms 
work  on  the  ^  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histol-  Necessary  in  the  State ;"  *^  Remarks  on  the  He- 
ogy  of  the  Hnman  Body,^*  in  which  were  em-  reditary  Succession  to  the  Throne;^'  **  Speeches 
bodied  the  results  of  many  years  of  observation  made  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw;^'  and  "Political 
with  the  microscope.    As  it  was  of  too  com-  Law  of  the  Polish  Nation."    Aiter  his  death 

Erehensive  a  character  for  the  use  of  students,  were  published  Stan  oswieeenia  ("  Gondition  of 

e  published  in  1852  a  complete  manual  on  the  Public  Education,"  Posen,  1842),  and  Badania^ 

subject,  entitled  HandJbueh  der  GewebeUhre  de9  historyeene  ("Historical  Researches,"  Cracow, 

Meiuehen  (8vo.,  843  woodcuts),  which  has  been  1844).  The  celebrated  work  on  the  "Formation 

translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  and  Fall  of  the  Constitution  of  May  8,  1791," 

Sydenham  society.    By  tbis  publication  he  has  which  appeared  in  German  and  French,  was  his 

established  his  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  only  in  jpart. 

histologists.  Among  his  more  recent  papers  are  KOLO WRAT,  an  ancient  family  of  Bohemia, 
a  numtor  on  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  many  members  of  which  have  held  high  posi- 
KOIiLONTAJ,  Hugo,  a  Polish  statesman  and  tions  in  church  and  state.    Its  present  repre- 
anthor,  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  sentative.  Count  Frakz  Anton,  bom  Jan.  81, 
April  1,  1750,  died  in  Warsaw,  Feb.  28, 1812.  1778,  became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
He  studied  at  Pinczow  and  Cracow,  chose  the  net  in  1826,  and  favored  a  comparatively  liberal 
ecclesiastical  career,  visited  Rome,  and  after  his  policy,  especially  after  the  advent  of  Ferdinand 
return  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cra-  to  the  throne.    Since  the  revolution  of  1848 
cow.    Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a  member  he  has  retired  from  public  affairs.    He  is  the 
of  the  committee  of  public  education  organized  founder  of  the  national  museum  in  Prague,  and 
at  Warsaw  by  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatow-  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
ski,  tiie  last  king  of  Poland.    He  was  subse-  the  material  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  coun- 
quently  active  in  reorganizing  the  university  try.  The  national  literature  of  Bohemia  is  espe- 
of  Cracow,  and  in  1782  was  elected  its  rector;  cially indebted  to  him  for  great  encouragement, 
tec  he  lost  the  office  two  years  afterward  in  *  KONG,  a  mountain  range  of  W.  Africa,  run- 
coDseqnenoe   of  his   reformatory  tendencies,  ning  E.  and  W.  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
which  provoked  the  hostility  of  the   party  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  ter- 
firiendly  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Jesuits.    He  minating  on  the  Atlantic  m  a  number  of  prom- 
returned  to  Warsaw,  and  his  zeal,  eloquence,  outcries,  the  principal  of  which  are  Capes  Yerga 
knowledge,  and  abihty  soon  made  him  one  of  and  Sierra  Leone.    Its  E.  termination  is  not  de- 
the  principal  actors  in  the  grand  political  dra-  fined.    Mr.  Du  Chaillu  extends  the  name  to  the 
ma  which  ended  with  the  &al  fall  of  Poland  in  mountains  which,  connecting  with  those  Just 
1794.    He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancel-  described  near  the  river  Niger,  extend  south- 
lor  of  the  crown,  ttrhich  he  held  during  the  de-  ward,  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the 
liberations  of  the  long  diet,  and  was  m  every  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  send  off  several 
way  active  in  bringing,  about  the  liberal  con-  branches  toward  the  sea.    One  of  these  ramifi- 
stitatioa  of  May  8,  1791.    When  the  confedera-  cations  extends  from  near  Fernando  Po  island 
tion-of  Targovitza,  which  was  formed  against  it  to  the  river  Muni  in  lat.  1^2'  N.,  and  then  turn- 
by  the  defenders  of  the  liberum  veto  and  other  ing  inland  rejoins  the  main  range ;  it  is  known 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  nobility,  became  as  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  Further  inland,  accord- 
trimuphant  with  the  aid  of  Russian  bayonets,  ing  to  the  traveller  already  mentioned,  another 
he  retired  to  Dresden,  and  his  estates  were  con-  o&et  called  the  Nkoomoo-Naboualee  monn- 
fisoated.    He  returned  to  Poland  in  1794  to  tains  runs  E.  and  W.    The  Kong  mountains  are 
share  the  dangers  in  the  rising  under  Eosciusz-  very  imperfectly  known.    The  W.  division  does 
ko,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  not  exceed  2,500  feet  in  average  height,  bat  in 
finances.    After  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  wjiile  seek-  some  places  is  believed  to  reach  the  limit  of  per- 
ing  refuge  in  flight,  he  was  arrested  by  the  petual  snow.    Mt  Loma,  on  the  S.  W.  frontier 
Aostrians,  and  imprisoned  in  Olmtltz,  sharing  of  Soodan,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Niger,  is 
the  dungeons  of  that  fortress  with  Lafayette,  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.    Granite,  mar- 
tboogh  separated  from  him,  but  was  finally  re-  ble,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 
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EONIEH,  KoNiA,  or  Ooom  (anc  Ie&tihim\  amaoogiie, aa  eixshaoge, aoityball^a tbefttra. 

a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  eyalet  of  2  theologioal  seniiiiaries,  8  gjmDasia,  schools  of 

Oar^ania,  ia  lat  87**  54'  N.,  long.  82°  40'  £.,  all  branches  of  fine  arts,  science^  indostry,  and 

27  m.  K  by  S.  fh>m  Smyrna ;  pop.  aboat  20,000,  oommeree,  6  hospitals,  deaf,  domb,  and  blind 

The  stout  walls  which  surround  it  were  built  asyloms,  with  many  other  charitable  institutions, 

firom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  by  tfie  Bel-  and  a  public  library  of  150,000  volumes.    The 

Joc^an  soYereigna,  and  display  some  interest-  most  imposing  puUio  building  is  the  cathedral, 

ing  Greek  inscriptions  and  other  relics,  which  an  interesting  Gothic  structure,  in  which  the 

were  so  arranged  in  the  mason-work  as  to  re-  religious  service  of  the  Banned  church  was 

main  visible.    Of  more  tiian  100  mosques  which  inaugurated  in  1528.    In  a  porch  outside  of  the 

the  city  oontdns,  12  are  large,  and  2  are  much  oath^ral  rest  the  remains  of  Kant,  who  was  a 

admired  for  thdr  magnificence.     It  has  also  native  of  Kdnigsberg.    The  SchloAS,  or  palace^ 

several  medresee  or  colleges,  and  the  tomb  of  now  used  for  government  offices,  was  once  the 

Hazret  Mevlana,  a  Mussulman  saint  much  re-  residence  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic 

vered  throughout  Turkey  and  the  founder  of  order,  by  whom  the  city  was  founded  in  1257, 

the  Mevlana  dervishes.    This  tomb  is  a  goal  of  and  also  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.    The 

pilgrimage  for  devotees;  it  is  conspicuous  by  university,  founded  in  1544  by  the  mai^grave 

Its  bright  green  cylindrioal  tower  and  surmount-  Albert,  and  hence  caUed  the  Albertine  nni- 

ed  by  a  dome.    Kouieh,  however,  is  in  a  state  versity,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  tbe 

of  decay,  and  its  houses  are  litde  more  than  16th  century,  when  the  attendance  of  students, 

^uts  of  sun-dried  bricks.    Its  onlv  manufactures  which  is  now  only  800,  was  nearly  2,000.     It 

are  carpets  and  blue  and  yellow  leather,  and  ita  has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  including  aev- 

trade  is  inconsiderable. — ^The  ancient  Iconium,  eral  manuscripts  of  Luther^s,  5  clinical  schools, 

Iv^hich  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Gioero,  and  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  celebrated  observatory 

Btrabo,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  was  under  the  direction  of  Bessel  until  his  death  in 

the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  but  rose  to  importance  1846,  and  containing  one  of  the  finest  meridian 

only  after  the  tsJcing  of  Nicaoa  by  the  crusaders,  globes  in  liie  world,  prepared  by  Reichenbaoh. 

The  Se\jookian  sovereigns  of  Roum  made  it  The  first  rector  of  the  university  was  Georg 

their  capital  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Babinus,  the  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon.     It 

century ;  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  it  in  became  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  phi* 

1190 ;  the  sons  of  Genghis  Khan  subsequently  losophy  of  Kant  was  first  propounded.    Beside 

became  masters  of  it ;  and  B^gazet  II.  made  it  Kant,  the  names  of  Hamann,  Hippel,  Herder, 

the  capital  of  Caramania  in  1486.    Ibrahim  Fichte,  Herbart,  and  Jacobi  are  associated  with 

Pasha  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over  the  the  institution.    Its  300th  anniversary  was  c^- 

Turks  in  Deo.  1882.  ebrated  in  1844,  and  the  foundation  stone  for 

KONIG,  FnisDBicni,  a  German  inventcnr,  bom  new  university  buildings  was  laid  Aug.  8, 1851. 
in  Eisleben,  April  17,  1775,  died  Jan.  17,  1888.  The  city  has  been  stronsly  fortified  ^nce  1843. 
He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer  under  Breit-  on  the  plan  of  detached  forts,  and  is  destined 
kopf  in  Leipsio,  studied  at  the  university  of  that  by  the  government  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
city,  and  went  in  1806  to  London,  where  he  eat  fortresses  of  Prussia.  Pilau  is  its  port.  A 
invented  an  improved  press.  He  obtained  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  mostly  with 
contract  for  manufacturing  two  for  the  London  Great  Britain,  tiie  exports  being  breadstafb, 
^  Times,''  and  the  machine  was  so  auceessfnl  fiaz,  hemp,  oU  seeds,  nones,  timber,  ^bc;  the 
tiiat  the  number  for  Nov.  28, 1814,  was  worked  imports,  colonial  produce,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  and 
by  it  at  the  rate  of  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  raw  sugars.  Its  manufactures  are  textile  fabrics, 
Kdnig  afterward  introduced,  with  the  help  of  soap,  leather,  and  starch.  Sugar  and  silver  re- 
another  German  named  Bauer,  several  improve-  fining,  brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  on. 
ments  into  this  pre^.  He  also  invented  a  ma-  Much  amber  was  formerly  found,  but  the  pro- 
chine  for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  shnul-  duction  has  fallen  oft.  The  sturgeon  fishery  is 
taneously,  but  this  was  so  complicated  and  <^  importance.  The  annual  elitrances  and  dear- 
clumsy  as  to  be  useless.  He  established  himself  ances  average  collectively  2,400  vessels.  The 
with  Bauer  at  Oberzell,  whence  they  sent  press-  shipping  owned  by  the  port  in  1859  comprised 
es  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  21  sailing  vessels,  2  ocean  and  5  river  steamers. 

EONIGSBERG,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  EONIGBMARE,  Philip  Chbistophbs,  eoant 

capital  of  a  government  and  circle  of  the  same  cij  a  Swede  famous  for  his  adventures  and  tra- 

name,  second  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  fi>r-  gical  end,  born  about  1640,  killed  July  1, 1694* 

merly  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  situated  on  While  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service  he  camo 

the  river  Pregel,  5  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  to  the  court  of  Hanover  in  1692.    Tlie  prince 

54"*  24'  8"  K,  long.  20''  80'  2"  E.,  850  m.  by  elector  (subsequently  Geoorge  I.  of  England)  had 

railway  from  Berlin ;  pop.  in  1858,  80,000,  of  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 

whom  2,500  were  Roman  Oatholics,  and  1,500  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  a  princess  celebrated  for 

Jews.    The  city  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  her  beauty.    Alienated  from  her  husband  by 

4  suburbs,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  the  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sophia  was 

Altstadt  on  the  W.,  Labenioht  on  the  E.,  both  naturally  attracted4)y  the  friendship  of  Kdnigs- 

lying  high,  and  the  Eneiphof,  a  swampy  island  mark,  whom  she  had  known  when  young,  and 

in  the  PregeL    The  city  possesses  21  ehurohee,  gladly  availed  herself  of  his  offer  to  aid  her  to 
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• 

flj  fWnn  the  oonH  of  Haaorer,  Wbere  die  was  EOOR,  or  Kim  (anc.  (7]^r«»),  a  river  of  the 

most  nnkiDdly  treated,  to  France.    Thttr  inter*  Bnasiao  provinoe  of  Geocgia,  which  rises  in  th& 

▼lews  were  watched,  and  one  evening  on  quit*  Sagbanloo  moontains,  in  the  Asiatic-Torkish 

ting  her  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  province  of  Akhalziith,  near  tiie  confines  of  Era* 

Sector.   Dr.Doran,in  his'^Dvesof  theQneens  room.     It  flows  N.  £.  into  Georgia  nntil  it 

of  the  Hoose  of  Hanover"  (London,  1855),  en«  approaches  the  S.  base  of  the  Oancasns,  when  it 

deavors  to  exonerate  the  princess  from  a  gniltj  tarns  £.  S.  £.  and  mns  nearly  parallel  with  that 

love  for  the  gallant  Swede ;  hot  the  fiiot  of  its  range  to  the  Caspian  sea,  which  it  enters  by  8 

existence  is  established  by  the  letters  which  she  months  100  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Bakoo.    Its  length 

exchanged  with  him,  pnblished  in  Leipsic  in  is  abont  880  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  66  m.  from 

1847.     Their  love  story  was  dramatized  by  its  month  by  small  vessels.    Its  banks  are  high, 

Michel  Masson  in  1856,  mider  the  title  o{  Aimer  and  except  near  its  month  well  wooded.    Its 

et  monrir. — ^ICabib  Auboba,  sister  of  the  pre«  waters  are  yellowish  and  turbid,  and  the  cniv 

eeding;  bom  probably  in  Stade  in  1670,  died  in  rent,  though  smooth,  is  rapid.    Its  principal 

QoedUnbnrg,  Feb.  16,  1728.    She  was  an  or*  affluents  are  the  Aras,  Alacan,  and  Tora. 

Shan,  and  went  while  yet  a  young  girl  to  Dres-^  KOORDISTAN,  or  Xubdistjlk  (*'  the  conn- 
en,  hoping  to  recover  by  royal  intervention  her  try  of  the  Koords'Oi  an  extensive  region  of 
property,  which  was  keptfinom  her  by  Hamburg  western  Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  ^e  ba- 
bankers.  Frederic  Augustus,  the  elector  and  sin  of  the  Tigris,  between  lat.  84^  and  89**  N., 
Ibtnre  king  of  Poland,  after  a  long  courtship,  long.  42°  and  47°  R,  and  belonging  partly  to 
obtained  her  as  his  mistress,  and  by  him  she  Turkey,  partly  to  Persia;  area  alKHit  40,000  sq. 
became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Maurice  of  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  8,000^00.  Its  limits  are 
Saxofny.  She  died  in  poverty,  leaving  52  crowns  not  wdl  defined.  Persian  Koordistan  is  com- 
to  her  son.  ^Her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  grace,  prised  chiefly  in  the  province  (^  Irak- Ajemee,  and 
united  to  very  remarkable  acquisitions  in  learn-  the  Turkish  in  the  eynlet  or  province  of  Eoor- 
ing  and  science,  induced  Voltaire  to  term  her  distan.  The  geographical  features  of  the  north- 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  two  centuries.'*  em  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  are  dis- 
She  left  in  MS.  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  similar.  Monntam  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
poems.  The  memorable  incidents  of  her  life  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  peaks  covered 
were  published  in  Leipsic  in  1886,  and  a  full  with  snow  during  6  months  in  the  year,  occupy 
biography  in  1848.  the  north,  breaking  the  surface  Into  deep,  nar- 
KOODOO.  See  AirrBLOPB.  row  valleys,  and  rugged  table-lands,  of  which 
KOOM,  or  EuM,  a  Persian  town,  capital  of  a  the  most  extensive  is  the  plateau  of  Ali-Bagh 
government  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  along  the  Armenian  frontier.  With  the  exoep- 
of  Central  Irak,  80  m.  from  Teheran.  It  is  tion  of  8  ranges  of  hiUs  of  no  great  altitude,  the 
ffiiportant  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is  low  and 
between  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  conn-  leveL  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  Zab 
try,  merchandise  destined  for  the  south  from  Ala,  Zab  Asfel,  and  Dialeh,  the  first  receiving 
Kasbin  and  northward,  or  such  as  comes  from  the  waters  of  all  the  others.  There  are  several 
tiie  south  to  any  of  these  parts,  being  conveyed  lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Van 
by  the  more  direct  road  between  that  town  and  Ooroomiah.  The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile, 
and  Koom  instead  of  being  carried  to  Teheran.  The  climate  ranges  from  extreme  heat  to  ex- 
Anciendy  it  was  a  place  of  great  magnifi^  tremecold;thewinter!iinN.Eoordistan  are  very 
eence,  and  had  a  population  of  100,000;  the  severe,  and  the  smnmers  in  the  8.  localities  are 
number  in  modem  times  has  been  as  low  as  attended  by  an  equally  intense  heat.  Thecoun- 
6,000.  Mr.  Abbot,  English  consul  at  Teheran,  try  has  but  little  mineral  wealth,  although  aluoi, 
who  Tisited  the  place  in  1849  and  1850,  was  sulphur,  and  iron  are  found,  and  there  are  a 
told  by  the  governor  of  Koom  that  the  popnla-  mmnber  of  salt  springs.  Forests  of  oak^  walnut^ 
tion  was  gri^ually  increanng,  the  number  then  and  other  hard  woods  clothe  the  mountains ; 
being  12,000,  not  including  the  many  strangers  grains  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp^ 
and  temporary  residents,  who  swell  it  to  20,-  with  the  usual  fhiits  of  temperate  dinutes, 
000.  Portions  of  the  town  are  in  ruins,  it  hav-  thrive  on  the  plains.  Mulbeny  trees,  for  silk- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  A%hans  when  they  worms,  are  cultivated.  Cotton  is  found  to  suo- 
invaded  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  ceed  in  certain  localities.  A  remarkfd>le  v^e- 
oentnry.  The  bazaars  are  numerous  and  exten«»  table  production  is  found  here,  answering  in 
sive,  containing  about  400  shops,  of  which  near-  most  respects  to  the  manna  which  fed  tiie  chil- 
ly 40  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  iren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  it  is  collected 
Manchest^  goods.  •  There  are  about  20  cara-  from  leaves  of  treea  and  occasionally  from  the 
vansaries,  and  manuftotures  of  China  ware  ground,  and  is  dried,  pounded,  and  eaten  as  a 
of  inferior  quality^  oi  potterv,  and  of  jars  for  sweetmeat  The  gigantic  rose  is  a  floral  pro- 
cooling  water,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The  duction  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Vegetaoles 
town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an*  of  all  kinds,  especially  melons  and  cucnmber& 
dent  Choana,  and  to  have  been  built  in  the  grow  to  extraordinary  dze.  Honey  is  produced 
year  of  the  Hegira  208,  from  the  ruins  of  7  largely.  Medicinal  plants,  especially  gall  nuts 
towns,  which  composed  a  small  sovereignty  un^  of  superior  quality,  are  largely  exported,  via  Is- 
der  aa  AraHc  prince.  kanderoon  and  Smyrna.    Agriculture  employs 
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little  attention  or  skill  Flocks  and  herds  oon-  the  old  Maniohfldan  and  Hagian  systems,  and 
stitate  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  they  have  many  snperstidons  practices  not 
horses  are  small,  bnt  capable  of  great  endnr-  sanctioned  by  the  Koran.  Abont  100,000  are 
ance,  and  are  much  in  demand  for  the  Tnrkish  Nestorian  Ohristians,  locally  known  as  Kaldani, 
and  Persian  cavalry.  They  are  worked  nnder  and  goyemed  by  two  patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
the  saddle  only,  oxen  being  the  beasts  of  draught  has  5  suffragan  bishops  and  the  other  18.  The 
Oamels  are  little  used,  owing  to  the  broken  na*  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  from 
ture  of  the  ground.  Sheep  of  a  long-tailed  uncle  to  nephew.  Bishops  are  often  consecrat- 
breed,  with  wool  of  the  most  delicate  fibre,  ed  at  the  age  of  18.  The  inferior  clergy  are 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  live  stock.  The  prin-  generally  very  ignorant,  although  what  little 
cipaf  wild  animals  are  the  panUier,  bear,  lynx,  learning  there  is  among  the  Kaldani  is  con- 
Jackal,  hyffina,  and  fox.  Many  varieties  of  game  fined  to  ecclesiastics.  These  Christians  inhabit 
abound. — ^Turkish  Eoordistan  begins  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains 
side  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  stretches  which  skirt  it  on  the  £.  They  are  independent 
from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  S.  S.  £.  direction,  and  and  warlike.  There  is  a  church  and  priest  in 
BOW  divides  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  each  of  their  villages. — ^The  Koords  have  be- 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  governor-  longed  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  old  Persian, 
general  (in  1860,  Mahmoud  Pasha),  whose  seat  Parthian,  new  Persian,  Saracenic,  and  Mogul  em- 
is  at  the  capital,  Diarbekir.  During  the  last  20  pires.  They  are  now  nominally  sulject  to  Persia 
years  the  Turkish  government  has  been  elowlv  and  Turkey,  yet  pay  little  or  no  •bedience  to 
reducing  the  Eooras  to  submission,  in  whicn  either  state,  and  until  recently  nominated  their 
they  have  been  much  aided  by  the  dissensions  own  beys  and  pashas. 

among  the  native  chie&. — ^The  inhabitants  are  EOORILE  (or  Eubilb)  ISLAKDS,  a  chain 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Oarducbi  (see  Gab-  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
Duom),  through  whose  territory  Xenophon  led  firom  the  S.  extremity  of  Eamtchatka  to  Tesso, 
the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  Their  complexion  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Japanese  islands ;  thej 
light^  and  their  physiognomy  animatea  Sharp  lie  between  lat.  42®  and  51®  N.,  and  long.  145® 
but  delicate  features,  an  ample  and  open  fore-  and  156®  £.,  are  25  in  number,  and  reach  over 
head,  deep-set,  dark,  and  intelligent  eyes,  a  finely  a  space  of  more  than  TOO  m.  in  length;  pop. 
cut  rooutn  shaded  by  a  moustache,  good  teeth,  about  1,400.  They  are  divided  into  the  Great 
small  and  handsomely  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and  Eooriles,  which  belong  to  Japan,  and  the  Little 
a  well  proportioned  frame,  give  to  the  Eoords  a  Eooriles,  which  are  subject  to  Russia.  The  larg- 
remarbftble  elegance  of  person ;  while  their  ao-  est  of  the  former  are  Ennashir,  Iturnp,  and  Urup ; 
tive  habits  impart  a  strength  of  body  which  ren-  of  the  latter,  Lumshu,  Paramushir,  and  Oneko- 
ders  them  physically  one  of  the  finest  people  of  tan.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is  very  irreg- 
Asia.  They  are  good  horsemen,  expert  in  the  ular ;  in  some  there  are  mountains  whose  sum- 
use  of  arms,  adventurous  and  daring,  inclined  mits  tower  over  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
somewhat  to  brigandage,  but  hospitable.  The  ocean.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  ^*  Cos- 
young  women  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  shriv-  mos''  says:  ** The  range  of  the  Eoorile  islands 
elled  look  of  age  comes  upon  them  when  they  from  the  extreme  point  of  Eamtchatka  to  Cape 
have  scarcely  reached  the  period  of  mid-Hfe.  Broughton  (the  northernmost  promontory  of 
The  national  costume  resemlt^^  that  of  the  Tesso),  in  a  longitudinal  space  of  720  geogra- 
Turks.  The  men  wear  a  cloak  of  black  goats*  phical  miles,  exhibits  from  8  to  10  volcanoes, 
hair,  and  a  red  cap  around  which  is  wound  a  still  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
silk  shawl  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders,  northernmost  of  them,  on  the  island  of  Alaid, 
Only  the  aged  wear  beards.  The  women,  ex-  known  for  its  great  eruptions  in  the  years  1770 
cept  a  few  of  the  highest  rank,  do  not  veil;  and  1798,  is  well  worthy  of  being  accurately 
they  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  in  measured,  its  height  being  calculated  at  from 
most  eastern  countries ;  their  principal  source  12,000  to  15,000  feet."  The  shores  are  in  gen- 
of  amusement  is  music,  while  the  diversions  of  eral  rocky  and  precipitous,  and,  in  consequence 
the  men  consist  almost  entirely  of  warlike  ex-  of  the  violent  currents  which  prevail  around 
ercises  and  story  telling.  The  cultivators  form  them,  very  difficult  of  access.  Several  of  the 
a  totally  distinct  dass  fi*om  the  warlike  tribes,  Eooriles  are  uninhabited,  and  several  uninhab- 
who  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and  itable  for  want  of  water ;  but  many  are  fertile, 
use  them  brutally.  The  stationary  part  of  the  well  wooded,  and  produce  game  and  fish  in 
population  live  principally  in  small  villages  scat-  abundance.  The  climate  is  tempestuous,  severe, 
tered  over  the  hills,  beside  which  however  there  and  foggy.  The  vegetable  productions  are  few 
are  several  considerable  towns,  the  most  impor-  and  unimportant  The  pnncipal  animals  are 
taut  of  which  is  Eermanshab.  The  tents  oi  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  sables,  otters,  seals,  and 
the  wandering  tribes  are  of  black  cloth  divided  fowl.  The  chief  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  China  and  Japan.  The  minerals  are  iron,  sul- 
for  the  women.  A  fence  of  hurdles  surrounds  phnr,  and  copper.  The-  people  are  in  general 
the  tent,  and  the  horses  are  picketed  within  the  of  low  stature,  dark  complexion,  and  more  hairy 
ring. — ^In  religion  the  majority  of  the  people  than  the  other  races  of  E.  Asia.    Their  habits 

ErofesstobeMohammedansof  the  sect  of  Omar,  are  excessively  filthy,  but  their  disposition  is 

ut  their  creed  is  tanotured  with  remnants  of  honest  and  gentle.  In  manners  and  customs  the 
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northern  islanders  resemble  the  Efimtobaclales ;  with  some  word  oontained  within  the  argnmeAt, 

the  southern,  who  are  termed  Ainus,  to  some  or  with  an  initial  letter  cf  snch  word,  declaring 

extent,  the  Japanese.    (See  Amirs.)  also  that  it  was  revealed  either  at  Mecca  or  at 

EOORSE,  or  Eubsk,  a  government  of  Euro-  Medina,  and  indicating  the  number  of  verses  in 

pean  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Orel,  E.  by  Yo-  the  chapter ;  these  peculiarities  vary,  however, 

ronej,  8.  by  Pultowa  and  Kharkov,  and  W.  by  in  different  editions.    This  introduction  is  fol- 

Tchernigov ;  area,  17,818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  lowed  by  the  formula :  Bi-wnAllahi  er-rahmani 

1,836.949.    The  surface  is  in  general  undulating,  er-rahimi — *^In  the  name  of  the  God  of  pity 

the  climate  mild  and  dry,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  mercy."    After  these  words,  29  suras  con- 

The  most  valuable  minends  are  iron,  limestone,  tain  letters  from  which  they  are  severally  en- 

and  nitre.    The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  titled ;  as  for  instance,  the  50th  is  palled  Sura 

cloths,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  and  earthenware. —  K%f;  these  letters  are  variously  interpreted  ac- 

KooBSK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Tuskara,  a  cordinff  to  the  Jewish  Cabala.    The  suras  are 

tributary  of  the  Sem,  280  m.  8. W.  fh>m  Moscow ;  divided  into  ix/yaU  (signsx>r  miracles),  s^nce  each 

pop.  about  81,000.     It  is  a  large  town,  with  contains  something  wonderful,  or  into  verses, 

narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  streets,  and  no  re-  The  number  of  these  varies  from  400  to  500  in 

markable  buildings.    It  carries  on  a  consider-  each ;  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are 

able  trade  with  8t  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  long,  those  toward  the  end  are  short.    For  the 

is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  purpose  of  recitation  in  the  mosques  the  Koran 

the  province,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Koorsk  is  divided  into  80  adi9dB  or  parts,  or  into  60 

and  Bielgorod.  omA^  or  sections,  each  of  4  portions;  and  the 

KOPPEN,  Fbiedrioh,  a  (jkrman  philosopher,  whole  is  daily  read  by  80  moqrit  or  readers, 
born  in  Lftbeck,  April  21, 1775.  The  son  of  a  i^pointed  on  account  of  their  learning. — ^Mo- 
Protestant  derg^man,  he  studied  tbeol^^'  at  hammed  began  his  revelations  at  the  age  of  40 
Jena,  where  the  lectures  of  Reinhold  and  [Rchte  (A.  D.  610),  and  continued  them  during  28  years 
interested  him  in  philosophical  speculations.  He  amid  many  vicissitudes.  There  is,  therefore, 
remained  one  year  in  Gdttingen,  where  he  wrote  very  little  connection  between  the  suras,  or  even 
an  AlhandluTig  ^I>er  Offenibamng^  in  Bmehanff  between  the  verses  of  each  sura ;  as  they  were 
at(f^neV^ttn^ilM!^£0VA0PAi2oM>pAi6(1797),  often  promulgated  merely  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  afterward  travelled  in  8witzerland.  His  and  recorded  in  the  memory  of  his  disciples, 
friendship  for  Jacobi  and  sympathy  with  his  before  beincr  written  down.  Hence,  accord- 
doctrines  occasioned  his  polemical  work  Sohel-  ing  to  the  different  occasions  on  which  they 
ling^t  Lehre,  oder  da»  Game  der  Fhilo9oph%e  des  were  delivered,  they  contain  dogmas,  dialogues 
dbwlaten  NichU  (1808).  From  1804  to  1807  he  with  Allah  (God),  narrations,  praises  of  Allah 
was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Bremen,  was  after-  and  of  Mohammed,  rules  of  conduct  for  indi- 
ward  for  20  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  viduals  and  for  society  at  large,  admonitions, 
Landshnt,  and  in  1827  received  the  correspond-  defences  of  the  prophet's  doctrines,  promises, 
ing  professorship  at  Erlangen.  An  earnest  dis-  refutations  of  slanders,  encouragements  to  the 
dple  of  Jacobi,  the  speciu  aim  of  his  writings  £uthf^  and  threats,  all  without  any  systematic 
19  to  harmonize  Ohristian  and  Platonic  doctrines  arrangement  The  sources  of  these  lucubrations 
in  philosophy.  Among  his  principal  works  are :  were,  beside  the  invention  of  Mohammed  him- 
JDa/ntellung  de%  Wesem  der  Philotophie  (1810) ;  self,  the  andent  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  the 
FhUoiophie  des  Chrutenthumt  (1818-^15) ;  P(h  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Talmud 
litik  nach  Platonischen  OrundsdUen^  mit  An*  and  Midrash  of  the  later  Jews,  the  Ohristian 
mendung  <mf  unsere  Zeit  (1818);  VertrauU  New  Testament,  together  with  the  writings 
BHefe  uber  B&eher  und  Welt  (1820-^28) ;  and  considered  as  apocryphal,  the  so-called  proU 
PhUom>phie  der  PhUosophie  (1840).  mangelia^  and  some  tenets  of  the  Magi.    Many 

KOBAN,  or  Ajxoras  (the  Koran,  what  is  of  these  elements  are  modified  in  various  ways : 

read,  reading ;  from  qwrH,  he  read,  gathered),  they  are  sometimes  perverted  altogether,  and 

the  sacred  b^k  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  are  especially  affected  by  anachronisms.  Details 

the  code  regulating  all  ethical,  civil,  political,  on  these  points  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 

criminal,  and  military  concerns  of  the  Moslems,  Gteiger,  Wa$  hat  Mohammed  atu  dem  Juden- 

and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  literary  treasure  thum  mifgenomment  (Bonn,  1888)^  and  Gerok, 

of  the  Arabic  language.    It  is  also  honored  by  Venueh  einer  Ohrutologie  dei  Koran  (Ham- 

the  following  names :  DHJcr^  remembrance,  ad-  burg,  1889). — Concerning  the  mode  in  which 

monition,  praise,  nobleness ;  Farqdn,  evident  the  Koran  was  written,  &ere  are  very  different 

argument,  dbtinction  of  good  from  evil,  of  opinons  among  its  votaries  as  well  as  among 

truth  from  falsehood ;  Al-Hud^^  the  true  reli-  its  adversaries.     According  to  the  former,  the 

gion,  right  direction ;  Kitdb  {Kutub\  scripture,  mission  of  the  prophet  was  predicted  in  the  Old 

book,  commentary  (with  the  epithets -^Z^oA,  of  Testament,  which,  they  hold,  was  falsified  by 

God,  ^AsM^  excellent) ;  Qelctm^^er\f  {ealamrvs  the  Jews.  The  first  Tenzil^  written  on  the  Lauh 

nobUia),  sacred  writing;  Mushqf,  code;  TensU  (broad  table  of  wood  or  bone,  shoulder  blade 

(descended),  heavenly  revelation.    In  nze  it  is  with  writing  on  it)  el  Mahauh  (the  preferred). 
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74tih  and  9<Sth  snras  before  ^e  otben.  After^  ran  was  diflfbaed  bejood  Uie  bounds  of  Arabia^ 
ward  Mohammed  received  portions  at  different  it  l)ecame  neoeeaary  to  add  vowel  signs.  The 
times,  at  Mecca  and  snbseqoentlj  at  Medina,  diacritics  were  lines  at  first,  written  with  pale 
A  kind  of  Lord's  prayer,  being  universal,  forms  black  ink,  and  the  vowels  were  marked  in  red. 
the  Ihtihat  (exordium,  opening)  or  first  sura.  From  the  neoessitj  of  preserving  the  true  read- 
The  several  portions  were  either  written  down,  ing  among  foreigners  arose  the  iambic  grammar, 
at  ^e  prophet^s  dictation,  on  skins,  the  shoul-  The  language  of  the  Koran  is  peculiar  in  many 
der  blades  of  sheep,  or  on  palm  leaves,  or  were  respects;  it  is  often  abrupt,  often  rough,  fuU 
merely  remembered.  Gabriel  is  said  to  have  of  rare  forma,  has  a  poetic  style,  the  last  verses 
pointed  out  their  arrangement,  and  the  coUec-  sometimes  liiyming,  is  full  of  alltisions  to  past 
tion  was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  doctrine.-  andcontemporarv  events;  is  highly  allegoncal, 
Mohammed  examined  the  Tenzil  (written  on  the  sometimes  oraenlar  and  mystic;  and  contains 
skin  of  the  ram  which  Abraham  had  sacrificed  many  anacolntba,  reticences,  permutations,  and 
instead  of  his  son  Isaac^  bound  in  silk  and  adorn-  insensible  transitions,  especially  in  the  colloquies 
ed  with  gold  and  jewels  from  paradise)  eveiy  with  Allah.  Its  graphic  style  is  abo  inoon- 
year,  and  inspected  it  twice  in  the  year  of  his  aistent  with  strict  rules,  and  more  oompendloua 
demise.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  who  than  that  used  in  common  transactions.  Super- 
however  do  not  agree  on  all  the  traditions.  It  stitious  veneration  has  opposed  many  im[N:ove- 
is  claimed  by  various  sects,  but  not  proved,  that  ments  both  in  the  phraseology  and  in  the  writ- 
several  persons  assisted  Mohammed  in  writing  ing;  hence  have  arisen  various  sects,  and  quar- 
Ab-hUdh-Aflah^  viz. :  Abdallah  ben  Selam  and  r^  among  interpreters  and  grammariabs.  We 
Yerka,  both  rabbis ;  Emir  ben  el  Ha^jraim,  a  know  of  no  origmal  copy  of  Mecca  or  Medina. 
Greek  slave ;  Haber  and  Yasir,  swordsmiths  at  Sooa  after  the  conquest  of  Irak,  Mesopotamia, 
Mecca ;  Ay  ish,  a  bookseller ;  Kaish,  a  monk ;  Ser-  and  Syria,  the  Koran  was  copied  at  Bassorah  and 
gius,  a  Nestorian  monk ;  Said  ben  Tanas  ben  Oufa,  so  beautifully  that  the  older  copies  were 
Abd  ez-Zalibi,  a  Nestorian  abbot  at  Bassorah,  and  soon  forgotten.  More  slender  characters  were 
a  friend  of  Mohammed  from  his  yonth ;  Selman,  brought  into  common  use  at  Bagdad,  and  much 
a  baptized  Magus,  &c  Many  M^JusbB  or  disciples  later  were  introduced  into  the  Koran  by  the  vi- 
of  the  prophet  having  been  slain  in  the  biUitle  zier  Abu-Ali  Mohammed  ben  Ali  ben  Hasan  Ibn- 
of  Temama,  Abubekr  (his  father-in-law  and  the  Mokla,  who,  although  he  had  copied  it  thrice, 
first  caliph),  acting  by  tlie  advice  of  Ali,  ordered  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  riffht  hand. 
Zeid  ben  T'abit  to  collect  in  writing  all  those  His  style,  on  being  improved,  became  the  ^esib^i 
portions  of  the  revelation  which  the  surviving  or  copy-script  of  modem  times,  in  which  theKo- 
hearers  of  the  prophet  remembered,  and  intrust-  ran  is  printed. — ^The  reading  of  the  Koran  is  re- 
ed the  whole  of  the  woric  to  Hana,  one  of  his  gardea  by  Mohammedans  as  a  most  pious  work 
widows.  As  the  divergence  in  the  copies  of  m  itself  It  must  be  read  with  great  precision, 
the  Koran  caused  disputes,  especially  between  and  those  parts  and  passages  at  which  the  read- 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Irak,  Othman,  the  8d  er  must  incline  or  prostrate  himself,  or  perform 
caliph,  aided  by  the  as^habs,  ehtborated  7  new  other  ceremonies,  are  noted  on  the  margin, 
copies  at  Medina,  and  sent  6  of  them  to  the  Parts  of  it  are  employed  as  prayers,  especially 
cities  of  Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein,  the  Fatihat  The  reading  of  some  passages  is 
Bassorah,  and  Oufa,  burned  the  varying  copies  used  as  a  specific  remedy  in  certain  diseases 
as  apocryphal,  and  was  hence  surnamed  Jami  or  misfortunes,  as  the  ''asAtun  or  enchantment. 
4l  Koran^  collector  of  the  Koran.  Later  there  The  copies  of  the  holy  book  are  kept  with  the 
appeared  other  copies  varying  in  the  reading  greatest  veneration,  and  their  envelope  often 
division  and  number  of  verses,  of  which  two  <»  oontains  the  inscription :  *^  Let  none  but  the 
Medina,  those  of  Mecca,  Oufa,  Bassorah,  and  the  pure  touch  it." — ^Tbere  are  probably  manuscript 
so  called  Vulgata^  are  espedally  worthy  of  no-  Korans  of  the  age  of  Othman  and  Ali  at  Oon- 
tioe.  A  Koranic  Masora,  similar  to  the  rabbinic,  stantinople,  Damascus,  and  Cairo;  there  are 
counts  6,000  or  6,286  verses,  76,689  or  99,464  some  portions  dating  firom  the  1st  century  of  the 
words,  and  828,015  or  880,118  letters  in  the  H^ra  at  Copenhagen.  There  are  printed  edi- 
Koran.  The  most  renowned  interpreter  of  the  tions  by  Alex.  Pagnini  Brixiensis  (Venice,  1509 
Koran  was  Beidhavi,  who  lived  in  the  15th  cen-  or  1518,  burnt  by  order  of  Clement  VII.) ;  Abr. 
tnry. — The  dialect  ot  the  Koran,  being  the  purest  Hinkelmann  ^amburg,  1694),  the  oldest  now 
KoraUhl  dl'lMnu  (Koran  language),  ennobled  known ;  MoUah  Usman  Ismael  (St.  Peters- 
the  Arabian  language.  The  system  of  writing,  burg,  1787),  with  valuable  marginal  notes;  G. 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  had  been  adopted  in  FlQgel  (Leipsic,  1835),  revised  by  Redslob  (1887 
the  towns  of  Hira  and  Anbari,  and  hence  by  the  and  1842).  The  following  are  editions  of  the 
Koraish  tribe,  shortly  before  the  prophet,  who  original  with  versipns :  MuzihA  Koran^  with  a 
called  himself  Naibi  Ommy^  illiterate  prophet,  Hindostanee  interlinear  version  and  notes,  by 
because  he  learned  to  write  late  in  life.  The  Maulana  Shah  Abdel Kader,  Calcutta,  1829-'82; 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  lacked  diacritic  signs,  with  an  English  version,  Serampore,  1888,  and 
and  hence  arose  various  readings  before  0th-  Persian  commentaries,  Calcutta,  1887.  There 
man.  Many  words  were  differently  read  even  is  an  English  translation  by  Alexander  Rosa 
during  Mohammed's  lifetime.  There  are  nodia-  (London,  1649) ;  the  best  is  oy  G.  Sale  (2  vols., 
critic  signs  in  many  Cufic  copies.  When  the  Ko-  London,  1784 ;  often  reprinted). — ^^or  the  teachr 
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faigs  and  dogmas  of  ilio  Kofao,  see  IfoHAmmH  fine  moDament  of  iron,  designed  by  the  architect 

AmBM.  Thormeyer,  wliich  has  become  a  pkoe  of  great 

KORDOFAN,aooantryof  K  Africa,  sntject  resort  for  visitors.    A  selection  of  his  battle 

to  the  Bovweign  of  Egypt,  lying  between  lat  li"*  songs  was  prepared  by  his  father  and  published 

W  and  15*"  80'  N^  long.  29*"  20'  and  81 ""  80'  E^  nnder  the  title  of  Leier  and  Sehwert  (Berlin, 

bounded  N.  andW.  byNnbia  andDarfoor,  E.  1814;  8th  ed.  1848).     His  complete  woits 


treme  N.  it  is  rather  mountainous.    There  are  Father,  with  his  Selections  from  his  Poems, 

no  permanent  rivers,  though  several  small  lakes  Tales,  and  Dramas,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 

exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    The  man  by  G.  F.  Richardson,  appeared  in  London 

climate  is  very  unhealthy  in  the  rdny  season,  in  1845. 

and  in  the  diy  season  intolerably  hot;  hurri-  KOSOIUSEO,  aK  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 

eanea  arefr^uent.    The  soil  is  naturally  fer*  Tippecanoe  river;  area,   567  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

tile.    In  the  wet  season  the  earth  is  covered  1850,10,248.   The  sarGaoe  is  undulatini^  and  the 

with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  during  the  soil  mostly  productive.    The  ikce  of  ttie  eoun* 

drought  every  thing[  is  burned  up.    The  popu-  ty  is  diversified  with  several  Idces  and  prairies, 

lation  of  Eordo&n  consists  ci  negroes,  Arabs,  The  productions  in  1850  were  841,556  bushels 

and  emigrants  from  Dongola.    This  country  of  Indian  com,  117,918  of  wheat,  78,092  of 

was  conquered  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1820.    Cap-  oats,  4,888  tons  of  hay.  and  28,540  lbs.  of  wool 

ital,  Obeid,  or  £1  Obeid.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  miUs,  2  news- 

EORNER,  Kabl  Thkodor,  commonly  called  paper  offices,  9  churches,  and  2,451  pupils  at- 

Theodor,  a  Gennan  poet,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept.  tending  pubUo  schools.     The  Pittsburg,  'Fo/rt 

28, 1791,  killed  in  the  engagement  of  Rosenberg,  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  l&ough 

Aug.  26,  1818.    His  &ther  intended  him  for  Warsaw,  the  capital. 

scientific  pursuits,  and  sent  him  to  the  mining  KOSOIUSEO,  Moukt.   See  Avstbaua,  voL 

academy  of  Freiberg ;  but  he  early  displayed  a  ii.  p.  875. 

strong  taste  for  poetry,  and  pursued  his  studies  EOSOIUSZEO,  Tadbusz  (Thabdets),  a  Po- 
in  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Vien-  lish  patriot,  bom  about  1755,  died  in  Soleure. 
na.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  who  was  an  intimate  Switzerland,  Oct.  16, 1817.  He  was  descended 
friend  ofhis  father,  he  published  in  the  latter  city  from  a  noble  Lithuanian  family.  He  studied 
his  dramas  of  T<mi  and  Hedmg  and  the  trage-  with  distinction  at  the  mUitary  academy  of 
dies  of  Zfiny  and  Bommunda^  the  latter  being  Warsaw,  was  made  an  officer  of  the  corps  of 
a  beaatiftil  dramatization  of  the  love  story  of  cadets,  and  was  one  of  four  selected  to  travel  at 
Rosamund  and  Henry  of  England.  In  1810  he  the  expense  of  the  state.  Through  the  friend- 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry  under  the  ship  of  Prince  Adam  Ozartoryski,  who  early 
title  of  Kfumpen^  or  ^^  Buds,''  and  afterward  was  perceived  his  merit,  he  remained  several  years 
appointed  secretary  to  the  theatre  in  Vienna,  in  France,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  studies.  On 
The  great  Carman  "  war  of  ft'eedom"  against  his  return  to  Poland  he  entered  the  araiy,  and 
KapoTeon  inspired  Edraer  not  only  to  brave  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  An  unhappy 
actions,  but  idso  to  write  poetry  of  a  &r  better  and  imrequited  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the 
character  and  opslity  than  any  thing  to  be  marshal  of  Lithuania,  one  of  the  highest  Polish 
found  in  his  earlier  efforts.  Atbreslau  he  was  officers  of  state,  induced  him  to  leave  home, 
enrolled  among  the  *^  black  huntsmen"  of  Lilt*  and  he  embarked  for  America  to  offer  his  sword 
cow  (March,  1818),  with  whom  he  entered  Sax-  to  the.  patriots.  Several  other  Poles,  who  had 
ony.  His  great  bravery  soon  gave  him  a  repu-  fought  m  the  civil  wars  of  their  own  country, 
tation  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  had  already  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  same 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  but  had  purpose.  The  number  of  foreign  auxiliary  offi* 
barelyreoovered  before  he  was  again  in  action,  cers  had  become  indeed  somewhat  oppressively 
It  was  during  this  exciting  lifo  that  he  wrote  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  Washington's  com* 
those  patriotic  songs  which,  accompanied  by  plaint  to  congress  (Oct.  1776)  of  the  number  of 
tiie  music  of  Weber,  have  since  become  so  well  French  gentlemen  whom,  from  their  ignorance 
known  to  the  world.  During  the  night  of  Aug.  of  English,  he  was  unable  to  employ.  The 
85, 1818,  while  waiting  in  a  wood  to  attack  a  accomplished  Eosciuszko,  however,  received  al- 
small  detachment  of  French  troops,  he  wrote  his  most  immediately  a  commission  as  an  officer 
celebrated  SehwerdtUed^  or  '^  Swora  Song."  At  of  engineers,  Oct  18,  1776,  and,  without  having 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Dltzow  yet  become  personally  known  to  the  commander^ 
saw  and  attacked  the  French,  who  took  refuge  in  iuHohie^  who  mentions  him  as  a  ^'  gentleman  of 
the  wood  while  E6mer  pursued  them.  Between  science  and  merit,"  repaired  to  his  post  with  the 
the  fires  of  his  own  men  and  the  enemy  he  was  troops  under  Gates.  He  planned  the  encamp* 
UMMially  wounded.  His  friends  gathered  around  ment  and  post  of  the  army  on  the  range  of  hills 
him,  but  he  was  speechless,  and  died  in  a  few  called  Bemis  heights,  frx>m  which,  after  two 
minutes.  His  corpse  was  crowned  with  oak  leaves  well  fought  actions,  Burgoyne  found  it  impossi* 
and  buried  beneath  an  old  oak,  near  the  village  ble  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  and  ft'om  which 
of  Wobbelin.    Near  the  spot  is  now  placed  a  he  retreated  aoocffdingly  to  Saratoga.    Eoad* 
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Qszko  was  SQbseqDently  theprincipal  engineer  into  whose  hands  he  consigned  the  eztraordi- 
in  ezeoQtiDg  the  works  at  West  Point,  and  be-  narj  authority  that  had  been  conferred  npon- 
came  one  of  the  adjutants  of  Washington,  nnder  him.  His  power  nevertiieless,  at  least  in  the 
whom  he  served  with  distinction.  From  Frank-  beleaguered  citj,  was  absolute ;  and  in  its  exer- 
lin  he  received  the  most  marked  ezpresdons  of  cise  he  rivalled  his  great  American  contempo- 
esteem  and  commendation,  finally  he  was  hon-  rary  and  late  commander  in  the  vigor  and  in- 
ored  with  the  public  tiianks  of  congress,  and  tegrity  of  his  conduct.  The  combined  armies  of 
with  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati.  At  the  end  of  Froderic  William  II.  and  Catharine,  amounting 
the  war  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  lived  to  50,000  men,  after  a  succession  of  bloody  con- 
several  years  in  retirement  In  1789,  when  flicts,  were  compelled  by  the  Polish  chief  to 
the  Polish  army  was  reorganized,  he  was  ap-  raise  the  siege.  Austria  came  to  the  assistance 
pointed  a  mi^jor-general.  He  fought  gallantly,  of  the  baffl^  allies,  and  150,000^  enemies  were 
in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  May  8, 1791,  now  operating  in  the  field.  Against  them  Eos- 
under  Prince  Poniatowski  against  the  Bus^ans,  ciuszko,  with  20,000  regular  troops  and  twice 
and  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Zielence  (June  that  number  of  undisciplined  peasants,  main* 
18,  1792),  and  in  that  of  Dubienka  (July  17).  tained  himself  until  two  Russian  corps,  under 
On  the  latter  occasion,  with  but  4,000  men,  he  Snwaroff  and  Fersen,  after  ravaging  la^uania 
kept  at  bay  16,000  Russians  for  6  hours.  The  and  defeating  a  Polish  attack,  effected  a  juno- 
post  which  he  defended  had  been  fortified  in  tion,  and  with  overwhelming  numbers  came 
24  hours,  llie  patriots,  however,  were  over-  upon  him  at  Maoiejowice,  Oct  10.  For  many 
whelmed  by  enemies  from  without  and  by  their  hours  the  Poles  fought  with  unwavering  fidel- 
aristocratic  opponents  within,  who  were  finally  ity.  At  length  Eosciuszko,  after  repelling  8 
joined  by  tiie  weak  king  Stanislas  Augustus  distinct  onsets,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 
himself.  Russia  and  Prussia  divided  their  spoils,  the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse,  he  uttered  that 
Eosciuszko  retired  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re-  well  known  prophetic  lament :  Fini$  Polanim. 
ceived  an  invitation  fi'om  the  French  govern-  He  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  consigned  to 
ment  to  become  a  citizen  of  France.  He  was  a  prison  in  St  Petersburg.  The  8d  partition 
bent,  however,  upon  another  effort  for  Poland,  and  entire  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  con- 
A  rising  of  his  countrymen  was  secretly  planned,  sequence  of  the  disaster  at  Macie^owioe,  which 
and  Eosciuszko  was  unanimously  elected  their  was  soon  followed  by  the  stormmg  of  Praga. 
chie^  his  late  commander.  Prince  Poniatowski,  Eosciuszko,  in  his  single  person,  had  sustained 
serving  under  him.  Madalinski  was  the  first  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  His  imprisonment 
raise  the  banner  of  independence.  Eosciuszko  was  rigorously  continued  during  two  years,  un- 
suddenly  appeared  at  Cracow,  March  24,  1794,  til  the  death  of  Catharine,  when  the  emperor 
issued  a  manifesto  at  once  against  the  Russians,  Paul,  with  characteristic  opposition  to  most  of 
and,  with  a  hastily  collected  host,  armed  mostly  his  mother's  personal  measures,  at  once  gave 
with  scythes,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  At  Eosciuszko  his  liberty,  and  attempted  to  load 
Raolawice  (April  4)  he  routed  with  5,000  men  him  with  presents  and  marks  of  favor.  The 
a  Rusnan  corps  of  twice  that  number,  and  re-  high-spirited  Pole  was  resolved  to  accept  no- 
turned  in  triumph  to  Cracow.  Meanwhile  the  thing  but  his  freedom.  The  czar,  on  releasing 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose  against  their  Rus-  his  prisoner,  offered  him  his  own  sword.  ^^1 
sian  garrison,  and,  afber  a  murderous  conflict  of  have  no  need  of  a  sword,'^  said  Eosciuszko ;  '^  I 
8  days,  drove  the  survivors  from  the  city.  In  have  no  country  to  defend.'*  No  sooner  had 
various  other  parts  the  insurrectionprospered  he  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  than  he  sent 
with  equal  fortune,  and  the  army  of  E!osciaszko  back  to  the  czar  the  patent  of  his  pendon,  and 
received  reinforcements  from  the  Polish  detach-  every  testimonial  of  Russian  favor.  Hence- 
ments  which  had  been  sent  to  the  remote  south-  forth  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  In  1797 
em  districts.  Eosciuszko  committed  the  con-  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  received 
duct  of  government  affairs  to  a  national  council  with  great  honor  and  distinction.  His  means 
organiz^  by  himself,  and  moved  forward  in  quest  were  straitened ;  and  upon  Washington's  explain- 
of  the  imperial  army.  He  unexpectedly  found  ing  to  him  the  manner  in  which  a  daim  upon 
his  march  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  American  bounty  was  to  be  preferred,  he  sought 
head  of  40,000  men.  Eosciuszko,  whose  force  and  obtained  the  relief  which  he  had  spurned 
amounted  to  but  18,000,  attacked  him,  June  6,  at  the  hands  of  a  Russian,  congress  making  him 
1794,  at  Szozekociny.  From  this  place,  after  a  a  grant  of  land,  in  addition  to  a  penmon  which 
long  and  bloody  conflictthe  Poles  were  com-  he  had  received  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
pelled  to  fall  back  upon  Warsaw,  which  during  Taking  up  his  abode  thereafter  in  France,  he 
two  months  they  held  against  continued  and  lived  chiefly  at  a  country  place  near  Fontaine- 
furious  assaults.  Cracow  meanwhile  was  sur-  bleau,  passing  his  time  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
rendered ;  and  another  Polish  general  lost  a  bat-  In  1806  Napoleon,  about  to  invade  Poland,  de- 
tle  at  Chelm.  Disturbances  arose  also  at  War-  sired  to  make  use  of  the  patriot;  but  Eosci- 
saw.  The  people  murdered  some  disaffected  uszko,  without  a  guaranty  of  Polish  freedom, 
Poles  and  a  number  of  Russian  prisoners,  before  and  penetrating  the  design  of  the  French  em- 
Eosciuszko  could  interfere.  He  had  one  month  Pj^ror,  refused  to  lend  himself  to  his  purpose, 
before  (May  29)  renounced  dictatorial  power  by  When  the  allies  approached  Paris  in  1814,  Eos- 
the  organization  of  a  supreme  national  council,  oius^o  observed  a  Polish  regiment  oomnoitting 
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acts  of  pillage.  Bushing  forward  and  seeking  out  patriotio  and  pnblio-spirited  lawyer,  gave  his 
the  officers,  he  upbraided  them  angrily  for  their  children  a  liberal  edacation.  Lajos,  the  only 
oondnct  **  Who  is  he  who  dares  to  speak  thns  ?"  son,  receiyed  his  first  classical  instruction  in  the 
they  ezdidmed.  "  I  am  Koscinszko,^'  he  replied,  gymnasinm  of  the  Piarists  at  Uihely,  the  cap- 
For  20  years  his  name  had  been  heard  by  them  ital  of  his  native  county,  studied  subsequently 
bnt  as  that  of  a  hapless  exile.  The  effect  of  at  Eperies,  and  finally  passed  through  a  course 
his  appearance  now  was  electric.  Throwing  of  legal  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  college 
down  their  arms,  the  soldiers  prostrated  them-  of  Patak.  The  spirit  which  animated  this  last 
sdves  at  his  feet,  and  snpplici^^  Kosciuszko^s  institution  has  almost  always  been  one  of  oppo- 
pardon.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who,  in  an  sition  to  the  rule  of  Austria ;  patriotic  remem- 
andience  subsequently,  held  him  long  in  conver-  brances  were  attached  to  the  place  itself  and  its 
sation,  made  him  the  most  flattering  promises,  environs,  once  the  possession  of  Francis  Rak6c;^, 
KoBciuszko  repaired  to  Vienna,  but  after  the  the  leader  in  the  last  and  most  successful  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  strangely  neglected,  long  struggles  waged  by  the  Hungarian  patriots 
and  soon  left  the  seat  of  the  great  European  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Ivth  and 
congress.  In  1816  he  went  to  live  in  Switzer-  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  8 
lan^  making  his  home  at  Soleure,  whence  in  years'  strife  under  Rdk6czy  had  exhausted  the 
the  following  year  he  sent  a  deed  of  manumis-  nation ;  the  mild  reigns  of  Charles  YI.  and  his 
sion  to  all  the  serfe  upon  his  Polish  estate.  His  daughter  Maria  Theresa  had  lulled  the  spirit  of 
death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  over  independence  into  slumber.  But  the  unconsti* 
a  precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  by  the  tutional  sway  of  Joseph  11.  had  rekindled  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  cathedral  church  of  fire  of  patriotism,  and  the  wars  of  France  carried 
Cracow,  where  tbey  repose  by  the  side  of  Ponia-  revolutionary  ideas  into  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
towski  and  Sobieski.  Near  Cracow  there  is  a  When  Kossuth,  who  had  received  from  his  par- 
mound  of  earth  150  feet  high,  which  was  raised  ents  an  enthusiastic  nature  and  liberal  senti- 
to  his  memory  by  the  people,  supplies  of  earth  ments,  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  Spain,  Italy, 
being  brought  in  contnbution  to  tiie  mass  from  and  Greece  were  straggling  for  freedom  ;  Fran- 
every  great  battle  field  upon  which  Polish  sol-  cis,  the  ruler  of  the  empire  in  which  Hungary 
diers  had  shed  their  blood.  was  lost,  was  through  his  minister  Mettemioh  the 

XOSEGARTEN,  Johann  GrornrBiED  Lunwio,  arbiter  of  despotism  in  Europe ;  at  no  great  dis- 
son  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Theobul  Kose^arten,  tance  from  Patak,  Ypsilante,  the  martyr  of  Hd- 
a  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Altenkirchen,  lenic  liberty,  pineid  in  the  dungeon  of  Munkdcs, 
Sept  10,  1792.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1812  to  and  Hegya^a,  to  which  both  Ujhely  and  Patak  be- 
study  the  oriental  languages  under  Ch4zy  and  long,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  patriotic  Poles  who 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  On  his  return  to  Germany  were  secretly  preparing  to  throw  off  the  triple 
in  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  orien-  yoke  of  their  country.*  Kossuth  was  well  read 
tal  literature  at  Jena,  which  he  exchanged  in  in  history,  and  spoke  with  almost  equal  fluency 
1^S4  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  GreifSswalde.  the  Magyar,  Slovak.  German,  French,  and  Latin 
His  principal  works  are  an  edition  of  the  MoclU  tongues,  the  last  of  which  was  still  in  part  the 
laka  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amm  ben  Eelthum  legal  language  of  his  country.  Hie  institutions 
(Jena,  1819) ;  a  Grerman  translation  of  the  In-  of  Hungary  were  purely  aristocratic,  and  as  re- 
dian  poem  Nala  (Jena,  1820),  and  of  Tuti  gards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  high  de- 
namek^  a  collection  of  Persian  tales,  made  in  gree  oppressive;  but  in  their  constitutional  form, 
collaboration  with  Iken  (Stuttgart,  1822) ;  an  in  the  municipal  autonomy  of  the  counties,  the 
acconnt  of  Aharone  ben  Ehhu's  commentary  on  periodidty  of  the  diets  and  municipal  assemblies, 
the  Caraitic  Pentateuch  (Jena,  1824) ;  remarks  the  freedom  and  publicity  of  debate,  and  the 
OQ  the  Egyptian  text  of  a  papyrus  in  the  Minu-  vast  numbers  of  the  nobility,  they  not  only  pos- 
toli  collection  at  Berlin  (Greifswalde,  1824) ;  seased  essential  guaranties  against  the  bureau- 
editions  of  the  Arabian  annals  of  Taberi  (Grei^-  cratic  absolutism  of  Vienna,  but  also  vital  germs 
walde,  1881X  of  the  collection  of  son^  entitled  of  progress  and  future  general  freedom.  Jeal- 
Kitdb  al  Aghani  (Griefswalde,  1840),  and  of  ousyof  the  constitutional  bulwarks,  and  a  ffl*ad- 
Indian  fSables  entitled  Pantthatantra  (Bonn,  nal  extension  of  the  constitutional  franchise, 
1848) ;  and  some  important  works  on  the  his-  formed  the  programme  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
tory  of  Pomerania.  gressives,  in  whose  spirit  Kossuth  made  his  po- 

KOSSUTH,  a  N.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  a  litical  d^but,  shortly  after  leaving  college,  in  the 

brandi  of  Des  Moines  river ;  area.  576  sq.  m. ;  assembly  of  his  native  county,  of  which  he  was 

pop.  in  1859, 510.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  appointed  an  assessor  (tdbloMrd),    He  soon  be- 

and  a  fertile  soil    The  productions  in  1859  were  came  noted  as  a  liberal,  exceedingly  popular 

10.868  boshels  of  Indian  com,  277  of  wheat,  with  the  lower  classes,  was  patronized  by  many 

800  of  oats,  4,526  of  potatoes,  and  1,500  tons  of  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  disliked  by  othen, 

bay.  aiid  was  successful  in  the  legal  profession,  on 

aOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Louis),  late  governor  of  which  he  relied  for  his  maintenance,  being  for 

Hongary,  born  in  the  village  of  Monok,  county  some  time  the  legal  and  fiscal  manager  of  the 

of  Zempl^n,  April  27,  1802.    His  family,  origi-  estates  of  the  countess  Szapdry  in  Zempl4n< 

Daily  of  Slavic  descent,  were  members  of  the  During  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1881,  and 

Latheran  confession  and  noble.    Hb  father,  a  the  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  which  accompa- 
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nied  them  in  that  county,  he  displayed  a  re-  prisonera,  Lovaasy,  was  mad;  Weasel^nyi  left 

markable  activity,  which  augmented  hispopn-  his  prison  blind;   Kossuth  left  that  of  Bnda 

larity.    He  soon  after  repaired  to  Presburg  as  enfeebled  in  body,  bnt  with  a  mind  enriclied  by 

Eroxy  of  a  magnate  or  member  of  the  upper  earnest  meditation  on  political  questions.  His 
onse  of  the  diet,  in  which  capacity  he  haa  a  liberation  was  hailed  with  loud  demonstrations, 
deliberative  voice,  but  no  vote,  in  the  lower,  but  he  had  lost  his  father.  In  the  house  of  hia 
Having  tried  nnsnecessfuUy  on  one  occasion  to  mother  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Theresa 
secure  the  attention  of  the  house,  he  snbse-  Meszldnyi,  an  accomplished  young  lady  whom 
qnently  shared  the  silence  of  his  fellow  proxies,  he  afterward  married,  while  her  brother  mar- 
but  his  pen  was  actively  and  more  effectively  ried  his  sister  Susanna.  The  laws  of  1840,  en- 
employed.  Tlie  diet  of  1882-^6,  which  in  sev-  acted  nnder  the  leadersh^)  in  the  house  of  depn- 
eral  ways  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  peaa-  ties  of  Francis  Deik  of  Zala,  gave  new  vigor  to 
antry,  ranks  among  the  more  important  assem-  the  opposition ;  its  tendencies  became  broader, 
blies  of  modem  Hungary.  Its  debates,  closely  its  supporters  more  numerous.  It  was  at  this 
following  the  Polish  tragedy  of  1681,  were  Juncture  that  Landerer,  a  publisher  of  Pesth, 
watched  with  lively  anxiety  by  the  patriots,  but  having  received  from  the  government  a  license 
their  publicity  was  hindered  bv  severe  restric-  for  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  journal 
tions  on  the  press.  The  opposition,  at  the  sug-  with  tiie  right  of  choosing  its  editor,  invited 
gestionofKossuth,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  Kossuth  to  assume  its  direction.  The  Pe$ti 
means  of  a  written  newspaper  for  the  informa-  hirUi^  ("  Pesth  Journal'*)  started  Jan.  1, 1841, 
tion  of  their  constituents  and  the  public  at  with  fewer  than  100  subscribers,  but  in  a  month 
large,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  laborious  task,  they  were  numbered  by  thousands.  Reform 
which  he  performed  with  equal  ardor,  skill,  and  after  reform  was  proposed,  every  abuse  in  in- 
perseverance.  The  OmdggyuUH  tuddntdsok  stitutions,  laws,  and  practice  was  scrutinized 
('*  Parliamentary  Communications'-),  extracts  and  denounced,  every  question  of  general  inter- 
and  comments,  were  dictated  by  him  to  a  larse  est  discussed.  The  national,  moral,  and  ma- 
number  of  copyists,  and  widely  circulated  in  terial  regeneration  of  the  people^  of  the  whole 
spite  of  the  obstMles  thrown  in  the  wav  by  the  people,  was  the  avowed  aim ;  the  existing  con- 
post  office.  The  opposition  party  and  its  organ  atitution  was  to  serve  as  a  means ;  the  aristocra- 
gained  alike  in  popularity  by  this  not  always  cy  to  have  the  lead.  Turning  to  the  latter  in  his 
impartial  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas  throughout  programme,  Kossuth  exclaimed:  '^With  you. 
the  country.  After  the  close  of  the  diet,  Kos-  if  you  choose ;  without  you  or  against  yon,  it 
suth  endeavored  to  continue  his.  activity  by  a  it  must  be.''  The  ability  with  which  he  man- 
lithographic  paper,  l^rvhiyhatdsdai  tud69ita»ok  aged  to  break  his  way  through  the  difficulties 
(*^  Municipal  Communications"),  edited  in  Pesth.  created  by  Mettemich's  censors  of  the  press 
and  destined  to  form  a  central  organ  and  bona  was  admirable.  Not  only  the  government  and 
of  union  of  the  opposition  in  the  county  assem-  the  conservatives  of  the  hi^er  nobility  were 
blies.  The  government,  now  fireed  from  the  alarmed;  Count  Stephen  Sz^h6nyi  himself,  a 
jealous  watchfulness  (^  the  diet,  prohibited  its  renowned  patriot  ana  moderate  champion  of  re- 
publication. Kossuth,  who  received  the  prohi-  form,  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  lists  against 
bition  in  an  unconstitational  way,  resisted,  put-  the  innovator,  who  ventured  so  far  beyond  the 
ting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  county  former  prognuame  of  the  opposition.  In  a  book 
of  Pesth.  The  governmeizt  aent  its  prohibition  entided  Kelet  nipe  ("People  of  the  East"),  he 
to  the  latter.  The  assembly  refused  to  obey,  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  agrarian  and 
declaring  all  censorship  oooonstitutional,  and  demagogue.  Anadmirerof  the  English  consti- 
its  exercise  a  usurpation.  Numerous  other  tution,  Szdch^yi  was  ready  to  bestow  freedom 
coonties  aopported  K^ossuth  with  equal  zeaL  on  the  people  as  a  gift;  Kossuth  demanded  it 
The  government  now  resorted^oopeu  violence,  as  a  right,  and  threatened  to  extort  it.  Mate- 
and  caused  the  young  Journalist  with  «everal  rial  progress  and  practical  calculation  wero  fore- 
other  advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  Among  most  in  the  views  of  the  former,  liberty  and 
them  the  fierv  Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Ni-  enthusiasm  in  those  of  the  latter.  Kossuth  re- 
cholasWessefenyi,  to  be  arrested  by  the  soldiery,  plied  to  Sz^h^nyi  in  a  Fddet  ("Answer"). 
Kossuth  was  seized  in  the  night  at  his  summer  Baron  EdtvOs  declared  in  his  favor  in  the  pam- 
residenoe  in  the  mountains  of  Buda  (May  %  phlet  Fe^ti  hirlap  is  Kelet  n^.  The  conaenpa- 
1887),  tried,  and  finally  condemned  for  treason  tives  found  an  able  advocate  in  Count  Aurel 
to4  years' imprisonment  A  general  outburst  of  Dessewffy,  who  began  an  acrimonious  warfare 
indignation  and  an  unprecedented  agitation  fol-  against  the  agitator  in  the  columns  of  the  VUdg 
lowed  these  acta.  The  liberals  carried  the  elec-  (^  Light"),  which  was  continued  after  his  death 
tions  for  the  diet  of  18d9-'40,  and  answered  the  by  his  brother  Count  Emil  Dessewfiy  in  that 
government  propositions,  the  principal  of  which  paper,  and^ubsequentiy  in  the  JBudapeiU  hiradd 
were  demanas  for  subsidies  in  money  and  men,  ("^uda-P^th  Intelligencer").  Public  opinion 
with  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  prison-  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  and  the 
ers.  The  Thiers  ministry  in  France  threatening  Pe$ti  hirlap  not  only  became  the  regular  orsan 
a  general  movement  in  Europe,  which  was  then  of  the  opposition,  which  again  carried  the  eleo- 
agitated  by  the  Egyptian  question,  the  cabinet  tions  in  1843,  but  also  the  oradeof  the  younger 
of  Vienna  was  compelled  to  yield.    One  of  the  portion  of  the  oiation.     The  diet  of  1843-% 
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though  deprived  of  the  leading  and  organizing  After  some  time  the  protective  Qnion  langnish- 
tsalents  of  Deik,  had  in  Count  Louis  Battby^yi  ed^  and  even  the  personal  popnlaritj  of  Kos- 
and  Baron  Edtvds,  the  leaders  of  the  npper  snth  seemed  to  be  on  the  decrease,  when  the 
house,  in  Klanzdl,  Be6thy,  Szentkirdlvi,  Pal6czy,  elections  of  1847,  coinciding  with  the  move- 
Bzemere,  Bezeridy,  Pdzm^dy,  Ghiczy,  and  ments  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
others,  a  number  of  bold  and  eloquent  advocates  precursory  to  the  revolutions  of  the  following 
of  popular  rights;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  year,  save  a  new  turn  to  afl&irs.  Kossuth  ap- 
debates,  though  the  conservatism  of  the  mijori-  peared  with  Szentkir^lyi  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ty  of  tne  house  of  magnates  prevented  much  county  of  Pesth.  The  efforts  of  the  govem- 
firom  being  done,  impelled  the  government  to  a  ment  party  to  prevent  his  election  were  im- 
series  of  new  reactionary  eflbrts.  The  auton-  mense,  but  fruiUess ;  the  influence  of  the  Bat- 
omy  of  the  counties  was  assailed.  A  difficulty  thy^nyis  and  their  friends  prevailed.  The  pro- 
with  the  publisher,  which  was  not  believed  to  be  gramme  of  the  opposition  at  the  opening  of  the 
accidental,  removed  Kossuth  from  tlie  editor-  diet  was  bolder  and  more  distinctly  democratic 
ship  of  the  Festi  hirlap^  which  was  transferred  than  before.  In  or^er  personally  to  combat  his 
to  ezalay  (July  1, 184^.  Kossuth  received  no  eloquent  antagonist,  Oonnt  Sz^ch^nyi,  although 
license  for  another  joumal,  and  as  the  new  edi-  entitled  by  his  rank  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house, 
tor  of  his  former  organ  belonged  to  a  branch  of  had  himself  elected  to  the  lower  for  Wiesel- 
the  opposition,  the  friends  of  centralization  un-  burg.  A  few  sessions  sufficed  to  establidi 
der  the  lead  of  Edtvds,  to  which  he  was  most  Kossuth  as  a  recognized  leader  of  the  house ;  his 
heartily  opposed,  he  found  no  better  medium  for  eloquence,  surpassing  knowledge  of  the  hi^ry 
liie  occasional  publication  of  his  views  than  the  and  statistics  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
HetUap  (^  Weekly  Paper"),  a  small  industrial  untiring  energy,  and  perfect  mastery  of  every 
sheet.  He  was,  however,  far  from  yielding  an  question,  made  him  irresistible.  His  attitude 
easy  triumph  to  the  government.  Not  satisiQed  toward  the  government  was  now  one  of  open 
wi&  the  influence  he  exercised  by  his  eloquence  hostility.  The  uncomprominng  opposition  be- 
in  the  quarterly  assemblies  of  the  county  of  tween  the  two  parties  seemed  to  condemn  the 
Pesth,  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  de-  diet  to  inaction,  when  the  news  of  the  Paris 
bates  of  the  nation,  he  sought  a  new  arena  for  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  reached  Presburg. 
agitation  in  the  yet  unrestricted  sphere  of  asso-  Kossuth  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  advan- 
dation.  Hungary,  separated  from  the  other  tage  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  time  of  com- 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  watchfully  promises  between  the  rule  of  Metternich  and  the 
guarded  barriers,  was  exhausted  by  a  tariff  cal-  constitutionalism  of  Hungary  was  gone.  In  a 
culated  to  keep  it  for  ever  in  a  state  of  colonial  speech  delivered  on  March  S,  he  proposed  an 
dependence  on  the  German  provinces,  which,  address  to  the  king  {the  emperor  Feriinand), 
on  their  part,  were  protected  oy  another  tariff  urdng  the  restoration  of  Hungary  to  its  former 
in  their  industrial  developments  against  the  independence  as  a  state,  and  the  granting  of  a 
oompetition  of  England,  Irance,  or  Belgium,  charter  of  liberty  for  the  whole  Austrian  em-. 
This  system  formed  one  of  the  chief  grievances  pire.  The  house  of  deputies  acc^ted  the  pro- 
of the  nation,  and  the  orators  of  the  diet  of  positions  almost  unanimously ;  the  upper  house 
1843-^4  had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  powers  wavered,  but  the  people  of  Vienna,  taking  the 
of  their  oratory  in  denouncing  it.  Assisted  by  matter  into  their  own  hands,  decided  the  ques* 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  opposition,  tion  on  March  18.  Metternich  fled.  Kossuth 
among  others  by  Ck>unts  Louis  and  Oasimi  r  Bat-  was  received  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  whither 
thy  toy  i,  Kossuth  now  founded  the  Vedegylet  he  now  carried  his  address,  with  the  honors  of 
(protective  union),  an  association  whose  mem-  a  liberator,  and  Louis  Batthydnyi  was  intrusted 
bers,  men  and  women,  bound  themselves  for  5  by  Ferdinand  with  the  formation  of  an  indepen- 
years  to  use  exclusively  home-made  productions,  dent  Hungarian  ministry.  Simultaneously  Pesth 
whenever  these  could  be  had.  Other  societies,  had  its  day  of  revolution,  March  16.  Kossuth 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial,  were  received  the  department  of  finance  in  the  new 
practically  to  assist  the  protective  union.  The  ministry,  which  embraced  the  most  distinguish- 
tatter  soon  counted  their  members  by  hundreds  ed  representatives  of  the  opposition  movement 
of  thousands,  affiliated  in  all  parts  of  the  conn-  since  1825,  Sz^h^nyi,  the  late  adversary  of 
try.  Kossuth  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Kossuth,  Dedk,  E^anz^,  EdtvOs,  and  Szemere. 
whole  organization,  which  for  various  reasons.  The  long  urged  measures  of  liberal  reform  were 
originating  in  part  in  the  industrial  condition  now  carried  in  an  amplified  shape,  and  when 
of  the  country,  and  in  part  in  the  character  of  on  April  11,  1848,  the  last  diet  of  Presburs 
the  people,  proved  less  effective  for  its  direct  closed  its  sessions,  to  make  room  for  a  national 
purpose,  the  development  of  home  industry,  assembly  in  Pesth,  the  noble  members  might 
than  for  the  no  less  important  end  of  keeping  have  boasted  of  having  agitated  and  carried 
alive  the  national  agitation.  Most  of  the  prac-  through  the  abolition  of  Sieir  own  most  essential 
ticfJ*  prqjects  failed,  among  others  that  of  prerogatives,  and  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
constructing  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Danube  democracy.  This  great  revolution  was  thus 
to  the  Adriatic  at  flume,  as  a  national  chan-  executed  by  peaceful  and  legal  means ;  but  a 
nel  for  the  exportation  of  Hungarian  products,  bloody  conflict  was  to  follow.  Kossutii  well 
and  for  a  direct  commcmication  with  England,  knew  it,  and  though  anxious  to  avert  it,  made 
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ready  for  everj  emergmoj.  LoringlitUe  time  in  The  war  of  reyolation  was  thus  began.    (See 
ei^joylDg  Uie  honors  of  hie  triumph,  he  devoted  Hunoabt.)     It  was  from  beginning  to  end  a 
all  his  energies,  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  new  struggle  for  life  or  death  under  inanspicions  oir- 
govemment,  to  the  organization  and  oonsolida-  onmstanoes.  The  Magyars  and  their  kindred  the 
tion  of  its  powers.    "Die  difficulties  were  enor-  Szeklers  of  Transylvania,  supported  by  the€rer« 
mous.   The  Hungarian  troops  were  abroad,  and  man  and  Jewish  population  and  a  part  of  tiie 
foreigners  under  foreign  officers  garrisoned  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians,  as  well  as  by  volun« 
fortresses  and  principfd  cities.  The  Slavic  pop-  teers  from  Poland,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy, 
Illation  of  the  south  of  Hungary,  long  a^tated  fought  with  exalted  enthusiasm  against  the  reg- 
by  Panslavio  tendencies  fostered  by  Russia,  and  ular  forces  of  Austria,  against  Croats,  Slavo- 
still  more  by  the  tools  of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna,  nians,  Rascians.  militaiy  borderers.  Serbs  from 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  new  order  oi  Turkey,  Wallachs,  Saxons,  and  Oecno-Slovakish 
things.    The  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Jellaohidi,  volunteers,  and  finally  against  the  armies  of 
took  arms  ostensibly  for  the  independence  of  Russia.    Several  of  the  fortresses  of  the  conn* 
hb  province,  but  in  reality  for  the  restoration  try,  Temesv^,  Arad,  Carlsburg,  &c.,  were  in  the 
of  absolutism.     The  Wallachs  and  Saxons  in  himds  of  the  enemy ;  communication  with  for- 
Transylvania,  which  was  to  be  reunited  with  eign  countries  was  impossible ;  the  way  for  in- 
Hungary,  Joined  tiie  reactionary  movement  The  vasion  was  open  on  every  lude;  hesitation,  wa- 
^^  camanlla'^  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  of  Inns*  vering,  and  dissensions  were  almost  unavoidable, 
pruck,  was  soon  reassured  and  emboldened  by  Still,  after  many  defeats,  valor  and  enthusiasm 
successes  in  Galicia,  Prague,  and  Italy.    The  triumphed  for  a  time  over  discipline  and  the 
Hungarian  treasury  was  empty;  ammunition,  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  the  world  abroad 
arms,  and  military  experience  were  wantins;  saw  witl^  astonishment  bands  of  volunteers  and 
few  officers  of  rank  could  be  trusted;  the  Ma-  raw  levies  transformed  into  victorious  armies; 
gyars  of  the  north  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  fortresses  taken  by  assault ;  a  province  of  Aus- 
cannon  since  the  times  of  R^oczy,  those  of  the  tria  converted  into  an  independent  state;   a 
south  since  the  wars  of  Eugene.    Kossuth  ere-  journalist  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  once 
ated  a  treasury,  organized  the  militia,  formed  renowned  for  loyalty,  as  responsible  "  govern- 
new  battalions  of  national  soldiery  {honvedi\  ing  president  ;*'  and  the  fields  of  the  Theisa  be- 
established  armories,  and  roused  tbe  spirit  of  coming  the  scene  of  a  final  decision  between 
the  nation  by  proclamations,  speeches,  and  ar-  absolutism  and  democracy  in  Europe.     The 
ticles  in  his  new  organ,  jfowu^  A»r2a^  (edited  overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  the  obstinate 
by  B^jza),  though  at  the  same  time  neglecting  disobedience  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
no  means  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  manders,  the  want  of  arms,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  difficulties.    His  speech  to  the  diet  at  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  rather  their 
Pesth.  July  II,  in  which  he  demanded  the  grant-  connivance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  finally  do- 
ing of  200,000  men  and  42,000,000  florins  for  cided  against  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  its  moral 
the  defence  of  the  country,  was  a  masterpiece  dictator.    It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  he 
of  eloquence.    A  small  radical  opposition  had  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe  by  a  timely 
already  formed  itself,  but  its  spokesman  Nydry  removal  of  Gdrgey.    Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
was  the  first  to  rise  with  the  solemn  declaration:  step  would  have  been  at  any  time  dangerous. 
^*'  We  grant  if    The  king,  however,  refused  The  victorious  general  was  the  &vorite  of  his 
his  sanction.     The  south  of  Hungary  and  Tran-  army  and  the  choice  of  his  officers.    He  gen- 
aylvania  were  already  bleeding  in  an  internecine  erally  operated  independently,  and  the  serrioes 
struggle  of  races,  in  which  the  Rascians,  old  of  his  army  could  at  no  moment  be  spared, 
enemies  of  the  Magyars,  were  particularly  con-  the  state  of  affisdrs  being  continually  one  of  im- 
spicuous.  All  Batthy^yi's  endeavors  and  a  dep-  minent  peril.    To  dismiss  him  was  impost- 
ntation  of  the  diet,  consbting  of  120  members,  ble ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  would  have 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  of  no  avail.    Re-  provoked  mutinies  for  his  release;  to  have  him 
action  was  triumphant  everywhere,  the  cama-  tried  and   executed  for  what  could  hardly  be 
rilla  was  flushed  by  the  victories  of  Radetzky,  called  treason  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
and  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave  with  a  large  murder  committed  for  the  removal  of  a  rival, 
army  to  subdue  Hungary.    Batthydnyi  resign-  guilty  only  of  having  acquired  too  much  glory  in 
ed ;  the  palatine  Stephen  was  in  vain  invoked  the  service  of  the  country.     That  Kossuth  was 
to  mediate,  and  finaUy  fled ;  Jellachich  was  ap-  on  many  occasions  too  scrupulous  in  guarding 
proacbinff  the  capital.    Kossuth  in  the  mean-  his  reputation  has  since,  and  perhaps  not  withoot 
time  had   begun  his  armaments  and  issued  reason,  often  been  asserted.    But  it  was  also 
treasury  notes  without  the  sanction  of  the  king,  this  unstained  reputation  of  the  revolutionarj 
and,  in  a  proclamation  full  of  oriental  fire,  he  dictatorship  which  formed  one  of  the  principal 
called  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  vindicate  sources  of  its  successes.    It  inspired  the  people 
their  rights,  threatening  them  with  the  con-  with  confidence,  the  diet  with  unanimity,  the 
tempt  of  the  nations  in  case  of  cowardly  sub-  non-Magyars  with  love  for  the  national  leaders. 
mission.     He  repaired  to  the  people  of  the  Never  had  a  revolution  in  Europe  been  carried 
Theiss,  who  flocked  around  bis  banners,  and  on  on  with  so  little  internal  strife,  amid  so  inuc^ 
his  return  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  ac-  personal  freedom,  with  such  order  and  legpality. 
tivity,  as  head  of  the  ^^  committee  of  defence."  The  bitterest  former  assailants  of  Kossuth,  Dee* 
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sewf^,  I.  Nagj,  and  others,  lived  unbanned;  Inmbns,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Lonisyille.  St 
.  thoee  who  afterward  became  bis  assailants,  as  Loois,  Jackson,  Mobile,  New  Haven,  Sprin^eld, 
Szemere  and  Oasimir  Batthjdnyi,  acted  in  bar-  Worcester,  Boston,  Salem,  Albanv,  Bn&lo,  Syra* 
mony  witii  bim  to  the  last  moment  of  tbe  revo-  onse,ntica,  and  numerons  otber  places,  urging  tbe 
lotion ;  generals  of  independent  will  and  cbarao-  acknowledgment  of  tbe  ckdms  of  Hungary  to  in- 
ter, as  Perczel  and  othco^  except  G^rgey,  obey-  dependence,  and  tbe  interference  of  the  United 
ed,  thongh  reluctantly.  On  Aug.  11, 1849,  Kos-  States  iointlv  with  England  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
sath  transfared  bis  powers  to  G6rgey,  who  two  oiple  of  non-intervention,  which  would  allow  the 
days  later  surrendered  to  tbe  Russians.  Kossuth,  nations  of  Europe  Mr  play  in  a  new  struggle  for 
like  Tdk6lyi  and  R^6ozy,  the  leaders  of  the  liberty.  His  agitation  received  a  fatal  blow  by 
Hungarian  patriots  in  dmilar  movements  of  for-  the  coup  d^Stat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  tiie  news  of 
mer  centuries,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey.  This  which  arrived  about  a  fortnight  after  his  landing, 
state  was  certainly  not  ill  disposed  toward  the  almost  entirely  destroying  tbe  hope  for  a  speedy 
refhgeesL  with  whom  it  shared  tbe  hatred  of  Bus-  regeneration  of  Europe.  His  call  for  effective 
sia,  but  rear  of  that  empire  led  it  to  an  apparent-  aid  in  contributions  for  a  reopening  of  the  strug- 
ly  unfriendly  course.  Kossuth  and  bis  rollowers  gle  in  Hungary  had  therefore  a  very  small  result, 
were  confined  in  Wldin,  Sbumla,  and  subse-  in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  with  tbe  exile 

Soently  in  Eutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Hisextradi-  and  bis  cause.  At  Ibe  seat  of  the  fedend  ^ov- 
on  was  demanded  by  Austria  and  Russia,  but  emment  be  was  received  with  distinctions  whidi 
though  be  refused  with  scorn  tbe  proposed  means  bad  never  been  bestowed  on  any  foreigner  ex- 
of  evading  all  danger  by  an  adoption  of  the  Mo-  oept  Lafayette.  At  a  banquet  given  him  by 
bammedan  religion,  the  Porte,  true  to  tbe  prin-  the  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
dple  of  hospitality,  so  sacred  to  Moslems,  and  at  which  he  was  addressed  among  others  by 
encouraged  by  England  and  France,  resisted  all  Daniel  Webster  and  G^n.  Oass,  he  b^gan  bia 
threats;  and  finally,  at  the  intervention  of  tbe  speech  with  the  following  words:  ''Sir :  as  once 
United  States  and  England,  he  was  allowed  to  Cineas  the  Epirote  stood  amons  tbe  senators  of 
depart  with  his  family  and  friends.  His  wife  Rome,  who  with  a  word  of  self-conscious  mid- 
had  secretly  escaped  fh>m  Hungary,  and  his  8  esty  arrested  kings  in  their  ambitious  mar^, 
children,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  bad  also  been  thus,  full  of  admiration  and  of  reverence,  I  stand 
allowed  by  Haynau  to  join  bim  in  Asia.  On  among  yon,  legislators  of  the  new  capitol,  that 
Sept  1, 1861,  he  was  liberated  and  set  out  to  glorious  ball  of  your  people's  collective  majesty, 
embark  on  the  war  steamer  Mississippi,  Oapt  Tbe  capitol  of  old  yet  stands,  but  tbe  spirit  has 
Long,  which  bad  been  despatched  by  the  United  departed  from  it,  and  is  come  over  to  yours. 
States  government,  in  accordance  with  a  reso-  purified  by  the  air  of  liberty.  The  old  stands, 
lution  of  the  senate,  to  convev  him  to  America  a  mournful  monument  of  tbe  fragility  of  human 
^  the  nation's  guest  The  lOsdssippi  touched  things ;  vours  as  a  sanctuary  of  eternal  right 
at  the  ports  of  Smyrna,  Spezia  in  Italy,  and  Tbe  old  beamed  with  tbe  red  lustre  of  conqaest, 
Miarseilles.  He  was  received  with  lively  demon-  now  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  oppression; 
strations  of  sympathv  by  tbe  population,  but  the  yours  is  bright  with  freedom.  The  old  absorbed 
governments  of  bom  Sardinia  and  France  re-  the  world  into  its  own  centralized  glory ;  yours 
rased  to  allow  him  a  passage  through  their  ter-  protects  your  own  nation  from  being  absorbed, 
ritory  to  England.  In  Mareeilles  he  published  a  even  by  itself.  Tbe  old  was  awful  with  unre- 
stirring  address  in  Frendi  to  the  people.  Worn  stricted  power:  yours  is  glorious  bv  having 
ont  by  cares  and  grief  at  the  fall  of  his  country  restricted  it  At  the  view  of  the  old,  nations 
and  the  death  of  its  most  zealous  defenders,  he  trembled ;  at  tbe  view  of  yours,  bumani^  hopes, 
was  yet  unbroken  in  spirit,  and  he  bad  employed  To  the  old,  misfortune  was  introduced  with  fet- 
the  oays  of  his  confinement  in  Asia  not  only  in  tered  bands  to  kneel  at  triumphant  conquerors' 
the  Btody  of  military  science,  but  also  in  per-  feet;  to  yours  tbe  triumph  of  introduction  is 
fecting  his  knowledge  of  living  languages.  He  granted  to  unfortunate  exiles  who  are  invited 
was  able  to  address  the  people  of  the  West  in  to  the  honor  of  a  seat.  And  where  kings  and 
F^renob,  English,  German,  and  Italian.  Pre-  Csosars  never  will  be  hailed  for  their  power  and 
paratory  to  pleading  the  cause  of  his  country  be-  wealth,  there  the  persecuted  chief  of  a  down- 
fore  the  people  of  Great  Britun  and  the  United  trodden  nation  is  welcomed  as  your  great  re- 
states, 1^  had  made  English  bis  special  study;  public's  guest,  precisely  because  be  is  persecut- 
ed when,  after  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  ed,  helpless,  ana  poor.  In  tbe  old,  the  terrible 
where  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  he  finally  wb  DtctisI  was  the  rule;  in  yours,  protection 
reached  Southampton,  he  was  listened  to  with  no  to  tbe  oppressed,  malediction  to  ambitious  op- 
len  admiration  than  sympathy  by  the  English,  pressors,  and  consolation  to  a  vanquished  just 
The  same  en^nsiastic  feeling  foUowed  hSn  on  cause.  And  while  from  the  old  a  conquered 
bia  tour  through  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  world  was  ruled,  you  in  yours  provide  for  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  through  the  United  common  federative  interests  of  a  territory  larger 
States,  wnere  he  arrived  Dec.  5, 1851,  accompa-  than  that  old  conquered  world.  There  sat  men 
niedby  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky.  He  boasting  that  their  will  was  sovereign  of  the 
addressed  numberless  deputations  and  meetings  earth ;  here  sit  men  whose  glory  is  to  acknowl- 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash-  edge  '  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God,' 
ingtoo,  Anni^olis,  Pittoburg,  Cleveland,  Oo-  and  to  do  what  their  sovereign,  the  people. 
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^HUs."     With  honors  and  distinction,  how-  Vlatka,  S.  bj  N^m  Novgorod  and  Yladimir, 
ever,  he  received  not  a  little  oriticism  and.  re-  and  W.  by  Jaroalav ;  area  aboot  90,000  aq.  m. ; 
proacb,  which  also  porsned  him  through  his  pop.  about  1,000,000,  almost  all  Russians.    It  is 
subsequent  course  in  Europe,  where  he   re-  traversed  by  the  Volga,  which  here  receives  the 
turned  in  July,  1852,  and  where  he  for  some  Kostroma  and  other  rivers.    It  oonsistsof  wide 
time  acted  in  concert  with  Mazzini  and  Ledru-  plains,  little  varied  by  gentle  acclivities  or  river 
RoUin,  forming  with  iLem  a  kind  of  revolu-  banks.     The  northern  part  is  comparatively 
tionary  triumvirate.    Preparations  for  a  risinff  swampy  and  cold.    Extensive  woods  abound, 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  rapidly  consumed  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.    Agriculture,  the 
the  contributions  received  in  the  United  States,  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hunting,  and  fishing 
ended  with  the  execution  of  Jubal,  Noszlopi,  are  the  chiefpursuits  of  the  inhabitants.   Cloth, 
and  others  in  Hungary,  and  with  the  banishment  leather,  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
of  Kossuth^s  patriotic  mother  and  sisters.    His  tent.    Capital,  Kostaroma  <m  the  Volga,  one  of 
mother  died  soon  after  in  Brussels ;  one  of  his  the  more  interesting  cities  of  eastern  Russia, 
Sisters,  Mme.  Meszl6nyi,  died  some  time  after  with  a  population  of  about  15,000. 
her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  where  the  other        KOTAH,  a  native  state  of  Hindostan  in  Riy- 
two,  Mme.  Zulyavsky  and  Mme.  Ruttkay,  still  pootana,  lying  between  lat  24**  80'  and  25°  50' 
reside.    The  outbreak  of  Milan  (Feb.  1858,  N".,  and  long.  75''  85'  and  76°  56'  E^  bounded 
^  during  which  an  old  proclamation  of  Kossuth's  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Jhallowa,  GwaUor,  and  Chnpra, 
was  used  by  the  friends  of  Mazzini,  led  to  a  N.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Chumbul  and  a  part  of 
misunderstanding  with  the  latter,  and  to  an  Gwalior,  and  S.  by  an  isolated  portion  of  Hol« 
investigation  by  the  English  government  of  kar's  territory  and  Jhallowa;  area  about  4,889 
the  doings  of  the  political  refug^  which  how-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  488,000.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most 
ever  proved  nothing  against  Kossuth.     The  part,  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gentiy  north- 
hopes  inspired  by  tiie  war  against  Russia  also  ward  from  the  high  tableland  of  Malwah.  The 
proved  delusive.    Kossuth's  published  remarks  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
on  tiie  false  strategetical  course  pursued  in  that  the  climate  is  very  unfavorable,  being  intensely 
war  by  the  allies  were  but  too  well  justified  by  hot  during  the  prevalence  of  the  warm  winds 
the  development  of  events.    After  some  parti-  of  summer,  and  extremely  unhealthy  dnrinff  the 
cipation  in  newspaper  discussions,  he  finally  rainy  season.    The  r^jah  of  Kotah  is  in  subud- 
resumed  his  activity  as  a  public  speaker,  deliv-  iary  alliance  with  the  British^  and  maintains  a 
ering  lectures  on  various  topics  of  European  contingent  of  about  700  men,  commanded  by 
interest,  but  especially   on  the   history  and  British  officers.    These  troops  rose  against  the 
affairs  of  Huuffarv,  in  various  cities  of  En^  British,  July  4, 1857,  and  two  regiments  of  the 
land  and  Scothmd,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  njah^s  native  armv  did  the  same  on  Got.  15. 
he  has  since  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  The  ?^&h  kept  faith  with  his  allies, 
family.     The  preparations  of  Napoleon  and       KOTHEN.    See  Aiithalt. 
Victor  Emanuel  for  a  war  against  Austria  at        KOTZEBUE,  August  FsnaffiiOHFiBDiNAKD. 
the  beginning  of  1859  once  more  rekindled  vok,  a  German  dramatist,  bom  in  Weinoar, 
his  hope  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary;  and  May  8, 1761,  assassinated  in  Mannheim,  March 
the  speech  for  the  neutrality  of  England  in  28,  1819.    He  studied  at  the  ^mnasium  of 
the  war,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  Weimar  and  the  university  of  Jena.    He  in- 
by  the  friends  of  Italy  in  London,  and  the  tebded  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  availed  himself 
marked  influence,  which  it  exercised,  proved  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  unabi^ed  vigor  of  his  faculties.    £(e  soon  theatrical  matters,  and  published  some  prose 
after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  subsequentiy  to  writings  as  early  as  1791.   <rhe  jMitronage  of 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en-  the  Prussian  ambassador  secured  for  him  em- 
thusiasm  by  the  people,  and  introduced  by  ployment  as  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
Prince  Napoleon  to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  on  his  death  oommend- 
with  whom  he  concerted  a  common  plan  of  at*  ed  him  to  the  favor  of  the  empress.    In  1785, 
tacking  Austria  in  its  Hungarian  possessions  in  after  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lieut, 
case  the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  interior  Gen,  Von  Essen,  ne  was  appointed  to  a  high 
of  Venetia.    This,  however,  was  prevented  by  .  judicial  office  in  the  province  of  Esthonia,  and 
the  peace  of  Villafranca ;  Kossuth,  bitterly  dis-  was  ennobled,  which  afterward  led  him  to  write 
i^pointed,  returned  to  England,  and  the  Hun-  a  fulsome  work  on  nobility.    His  literary  repu* 
garianleffion,  formed  under  Klapka  in  Sardinia,  tation  was  established  by  several  sncoesaful 
was  dissolved. — Various  collections  of  more  or  novels  and  dramas,  but  iiijured  bv  the  publi- 
less  complete  speeches  by  Kossuth  have  been  cation  of  Doctor  Bdhrdt  mU  der  Euemen  SUm 
published  in  ifngland,  the  United  States,  and  Q^  Dr.  Bahrdt  with  tiie  Brazen  Faoe'^X  ^°  which 
Germany.    Sketches  of  his  life  and  career  are  he  attacked  the  celebrated  poets  of  Weimar 
still  more  numerous,  but  there  is  hardly  any  (Goethe,  Schiller,  &c.),  who  had  declined  to  ad- 
which  can  pretend  to  the  importance  of  a  his-  mit  him  into  their  society.    After  the  death  of 
torical  biography.  his  wife  he  visited  Paris,  on  whidi  occasion  he 
KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  European  wrote  another  ill-mannered  book  (iT^tiM /7ttc^ 
Bussia,  between  lat.  56°  and  60**  K,  and  long,  nach  Paris^  1790).    After  his  return  to  Bussia, 
40^  and  48"*  E.,  bounded  K  by  Vologda,  E.  by  he  devoted  several  years  to  writing  a  series  of 
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piajs until  1798,  when  he  sncoeeded  Ahdnger  ezdaiming:  "This  is  for  yon,  traitor  to  yonr 
as  poet  laureate  of  the  imperial  oonrt  and  the-  oonntry." — ^Eotzehne  was  the  most  fertUe  and 
atre  at  Vienna.    In  1800  he  retired  from  that  sncoessfol  writer  of  plays  whom  Germany  ever 
position  with  a  pension  of  $500.    After  a  tern-  produced.    Many  of  ^em  have  been  translated 
porary  residence  at  Weimar  he  retnmed  to  mto  English,  French,  and  other  foreign  lan- 
Bnssia,  where  his  children  were  edncated  in  the  gnages.   Amons  those  Vest  known  on  the  Amer- 
ndlitary  academy  of  St  Petersburg;  but  he  was  ican  and  Engli^  stag»  are  the  "  Stranger"  and 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  Courlfmd  on  suspi-  "  Pizarro,"  hotti  adapted  by  Sheridan,  the  for- 
don  of  having  written  pamphlets  against  the  mer  from  Eotzebue's  Meruehenhau  und  £eue 
emperor  Paul,  and  banished  to  Siberia.    He  (^*  Misanthropy  and  Kepentance''),  and  the  latter 
published  a  rather  romantic  description  of  the  from  h\8lnca»  in  Peru,  The  number  of  his  seri- 
year  which  he  spent  in  exile  (Dai  merhw&r*  ous  plays  was  about  100,  but  they  have  almost 
Aig$U  Jahr  meinds  LebeM^  8d  ed.  1808 ;  French  disappeared  from  the  stage.    His  comedies  and 
and  English  translations,  1802),  and  was  in^  farces  exceeded  that  number,  and  some  of  the 
debted  for  his  liberation  to  one  of  his  plays  most  humorous  of  them  retain  their  popularity. 
(D$r  ZeibhUscher  Peten  des  Oroiten)^  which  Ck>mplete  editions  of  his  dramatic  works  ap- 
had  been  translated  into  Bussian,  and  given  so  peared  in  Leipsic  in  1797-1828,  in  28  vols.,,  and 
much  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in-  m  1827-'9,  in  44  vols.    His  most  8ucc4»ssftil 
directly  represented  in  it  in  a  flattering  light,  novel  is  one  written  in  his  early  life  (^  Sorrows 
that  he  was  not  only  recalled,  but  presented  of  the  Ortenberg  Family,'^  French  translation, 
with  an  estate  in  Livonia  and  made  director  of  Paris,  1801).     His  posthumous  writings  were 
the  German  theatre  in  St.  Petersburff  and  impe-  published  in  Leipsic  in  1821.    An  English  trans- 
rial  councillor.    After  the  emperor^s  death  he  lation  of  his  autobiography  appeared  in  London 
returned  to  Weimar,  and  subsequently  went  to  in  1800.    His  German  biogniphers  are  Gramer 
Jena,  but  his- malignant  conduct  toward  Goethe  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Ddring  (Weimar,  1829). — 
compelled  him  to  leave  both  cities.    He  took  Otto  ton,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Russian  trav- 
up  his  abode  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  mem-  eller,  bom  in  Bevel,  Dec.  19, 1787,  died  there, 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the  Feb.  18, 1846.    He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
editors  of  a  literary  journal  (Der  Freimilthige\  of  St  Petersburg,  and  joined  Krusenstem  as 
in  which  he  continued  his  warfiEore  against  the  midshipman  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  from 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  G^ermany.    Be-  which  he  returned  in  1806.    He  was  promoted 
tween  1802  and  1806  he  published  an  enter-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  intrusted  in  1815 
taining  but  superficial  account  of  his  travels  in  with   the   command  of  the  Burik,  a  vessel 
Livonia,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1808-^9  ap-  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Count  Bumiantzoflfl 
peared  his  "  History  of  Prussia'^  (PretU9en$  d^  He  was  joined  in  this  expedition  by  the  poet 
tsre  Oesdiiehtey,  esteemed  only  for  its  collection  Ghamisso,  and  by  the  naturalists  Eschseholtz 
of  authentic  historical  documents.    After  the  and  Ghoris.     After  the  discovery  of  various 
battle  of  Jena  he  fled  to  Bussia  on  account  of  islands,  bays,  and  a  sound  N.  E.  of  Behring's 
his  violent  animosity  against  the  French,  which  strait,  since  called  after  him,  he  returned  to 
he  continued  to  display  from  1808  to  1812  in  Bussia,  Aug.  8,  1818,  and  published  an  account 
the  columns  of  various  literary  journals.    He  of  his  journey,  which  has  been  translated  into 
was  made  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1814  Bus-  French  and  English  (''  A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
aian  consul-general  for  Prussia  in  EOnigsberg.  into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring^s  Strait  in 
In  1816  he  received  an  q>pointment  in  the  min-  the  Years  181ff-'18,"  8  vols.  8vo.^  London, 
istry  of  foreign  afBurs  in  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  in  1821).    In  1828  he  undertook  a  third  voyage 
1817  the  emperor  Alexander  engaged  him  at  a  as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  and  was 
considerable  annual  salary  to  report  on  the  state  again  accompanied  by  Eschseholtz  and  other 
of  pablic  opinion  in  Crermany.    He  resided  al-  savants^  also  by  the  sons  of  the  Bussian  minister 
temately  at  Weimar  and  Mannheim,  and  at  the  of  marine,  MoUer,  and  of  Erusenstern.    Touch- 
same  time  conducted  a  weekly  joumaL    The  ing  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  he  doubled  Gape  Horn, 
little  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the  best  discovered  several  iskmds,  collected  much  val- 
minda  of  Germany  grew  still  less  from  his  un-  uable  information  on  ethnography,,  natural  his- 
scmpnlous  attacks  on  the  advocates  of  free  in-  tory,  and  ge^raphy,  visited  New  Galifomia  and 
stitntions.    He  was  denounced  as  a  mercenary  the  Sandwich  islands^  and  on  his  way  home 
tool  of  despotism,  and  when  it  became  known  touched   at   the  Philippine  islands^  reacbinff 
that  be  was  the  author  of  letters  to  the  czar,  Cronstadt  July  10, 1826>    In  1829  he  retired 
and  of  articles,  in  whidi  the  secret  political  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
assooiations  of  the  German  students  (Burschen-'  Hfe  with  hia  family  in  Esthonia.    His  explora- 
9eh€0en)  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  tioDs  have  advancea  considerably  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  a  youns  and  enthusiastic  student  of  by  drography^  especially  that  of  the  South  sea. 
named  Sand  repaired  to  Mannheim  and  made  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  veyagev  of  which 
his  appearance  in  Kotzebue's  reddence  on  the  an  English  tran9lation  appeared  in  London  in 
morning  of  March  28.    The  author  was  not  at  1880  (^^  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
home,  but  returned  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Years  1828-6").     The  romantic  character  of 
youth  called  again,  and,  after  exchanginff  a  few  the  narrative  led  several  critics  to  impugn  its 
words^  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  dagger,  veracity,  although  there  is  no  evidence  by  which 
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tho  ohtrge  can  be  snpported.  Esohsehohz  en-  Loblia,  Maroh  7, 1856.  He  wrote  the  biogn- 
ridied  the  volame  with  fall  zoological  informa-  phies  of  Eosciuszko  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
tion. — ^MoHiTz,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  translated  Horace,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  and 
April  80,  1789,  sailed  with  Krusenstem  round  other  classic  authors.  His  lyrics  have  found 
the  world,  entered  the  Russian  army  in  1806,  many  admirers.  His  last  work,  not  yet  pub- 
was  captured  by  the  French  in  1812,  liberated  lished,  is  an  epic  poem,  **  OzarnieckL" 
in  1814,  and  published  in  1815  an  account  of  KBAITSIR,  Chables,  a  Hungarian  phyd- 
his  adventures  (JDer  Rtmitche  Kriegigrfangene  clan  and  philologist,  bom  in  Szomolnok  (Germ. 
unter  den  Framoten).  Attached  to  the  Kus-  SchmOllnitz),  county  of  Zips,  Jan.  28, 1804,  died 
sian  embassy,  he  made  a  journey  to  Persia  in  atMorrisania.Westohesterco.,N.Y.,May7,1860« 
1819,  of  which  his  father  published  a  description  He  received  nis  first  education  at  Bosenau  and 
in  Weimar  in  1819  (English  translation,  ^Narra-  Easchau,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  and 
tive  of  a  Journey  into  Persia  in  1817,*  London,  varidhs  branches  of  science  at  the  university  <^ 
1819). — ^The  eldest  brother,  Wilhsuc,  born  in  Pesth,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1828» 
1785,  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  afterward  in  In  the  beginning  of  1881  he  went  to  Poland, 
tiiat  of  Russia,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  when  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution; 
he  died  in  1812  from  wounds  received  at  the  and  joining  the  Polish  army  in  the  capacity 
battle  of  Polotzk.  of  physician,  he  subsequently  accompanied  it 

KOIJLI  KHAN.    See  Nadib  Shah.  through  (Germany  to  France,  where  he  became 

KOUMAS,  CoNSTANTiNS  Michel,  a  modem  a  member  of  the  Polish  emigration  committee. 

Greek  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Larissa  in  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883,  with  a 

Thessaly  about  1775,  died  in  Trieste,  May  18,  view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  by 

1886.    He  studied  at  the  college  of  Tournovo,  founding  a  Polish  colony.    A  narrative  of  his 

and  travelled  in  Germany,  where  be  became  in-  efforts  is  contained  in  his  work  entitled  ^  The 

timate  with  Wieland,  Wolt^  and  others,  who  en-  Poles  in  the  United  States,^^  the  1st  volume  (ji 

couraged  him  in  hb  desire  to  promote  literature  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1886- Y. 

and  ^ucation  in  Greece.    For  several  years  In  1837-^8  he  established  an  academy  at  £111- 

after  returning  to  his  native  country  belabored  cott^s  ^fills,  near  Baltimore ;  afterward  resided 

diligently  to  this  end.    In  1821,  when  the  revo-  for  some  time  in  Washington  city ;  officiated  in 

lution  broke  out,  he  escaped  from  the  Turks  and  1840-^41  as  principal  of  the  state  academy  of 

fled  to  Trieste,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland  at  Oharlotte^s  Hall,  and  from  18&  to 

directorship  of  the  Greek  gymnasium.    He  pub-  1844  as  professor  of  modem  languages  and  his- 

lished  several  works  on  grammar  and  history,  tory  in  the  university  of  Virginia.    Next  he 

the  principal  being  his  great  Greek  dictionary  went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 

(Vienna,  1826).  philology  and  established  a  school.    In  1846 

KOUMISS,  an  alcoholicliquor  distilled  by  the  appear^  his  "First  Book  of  English,'^  and  in 

Calmuck  Tartars  from  mares^  milk  as  it  is  un-  the  same  year  his  "  Significance  of  the  Alphi^ 

dergoing  fermentation.    It  Is  stated  that  21  oz.  bet.^^    On  the  outbre^  of  the  revolution  of 

of  milk  yield  14  oz.  of  low  wines,  from  which  1848  he  hastened  to  Europe,  but  soon  returned 

6  oz.  of  pretty  strong  alcohol  are  obtained  by  toBoston.  and  came  in  1851  to  New  York,  where 

rectification.    Oows^  milk,  probably  from  its  he  publisned  in  1852  his  "  Glossology."    He 

containing  less  saccharine  matter,  yields  much  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Morrisania, 

less  spirit.  en^nged  in  literary  pursuits. 

KOZLOFF,  Ivan,  a  Russian  poet,  bom  in  KRAEEK,  the  nameof  a  sea  monster  on  the 

1774,  died  in  1838.    An  accomplished  man  of  coast  of  Norway,  first  described  by  Pontoppi- 

the  world,  at  the  age  of  29  he  lost  the  use  of  dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  his  "  Natural  History 

his  legs  by  paralysis,  and  not  long  after  became  of  Norway"  (Oopenhagen,  1752).    The  Nor- 

toU^ly  blind.    The  cultivation  of  literature  and  wegian  fishermen,  according  to  him,  often  find 

the  study  of  the  modern  languages  thenceforth  imexpected  shallows  a  few  miles  at  sea,  the 

afforded  him  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  mis«  depth  of  the  water  suddenly  diminishing  from 

fortunes.     To  the  English  language  he  gave  near  100  fathoms  to  20  or  80.    This  apparent 

particular  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  was  diminution  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  kra- 

able  to  speak  and  write  it.    Pushkin^s  "  Foun-  ken,  and  in  such  shallows  fish  are  always  found 

tun  of  Baktchisserai"  was  translated  by  him  in  abundance.    If  the  fishermen  perceive  bj 

into  English  with  as  much  correctness  as  if  their  lines  that  the  water  is  growiujg  shallower, 

done  by  an  Englishman.    He  translated  into  they  know  that  the  monster  is  rising  to  the 

Russian  manv  of  the  choicest  minor  poems  of  surface,  and  immediately  retreat.    His  ba(dc 

the  English  language,  and  long  extracts  from  first  appears,  looking  like  a  number  of  small 

"  Ohilde  Harold  "  and  **  Don  Juan."    Byron  islands,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  appear- 

seems  to  have  been  his  model  as  a  poet,  and  ing  to  be  11^  m.  in  circumference.    His  arms 

two  of  his  most  important  narrative  poems,  the  rise  above  the  surface  like  the  masts  of  a  vessel, 

*^  Monk"  and  the  *^  Princess  Dolgoruki,"  are  in  and  are  said  to  have  power  to  grasp  the  largest 

the  style  of  the  ^*  Giaour."  His  poems  have  been  man-of-war  and  pull  it  to  the  bottom.    When 

collected  in  2  vols.  he  sinks  agfun,  he  causes  a  swell  and  whirlpool 

EOZMIAN,  EIajetan,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in  which  endangers  all  the  ships  in  the  vicinity, 

the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  near  The  story  of  the  kraken  is  now  admitted  to  be 
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ftbolons,  and  is  snpposed  to  cme  its  origin  to  in  Poland"  (2  vols.,  1889-'40) ;   "Lectures  on 

exaggerated  aoconnts  <^  enormous  whales  or  the  Religions  History  of  the  Slavonio  Nations*' 

polypi.  (1849)  5  and  "  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians 

KRANAOH,  LuoAS.    See  Okanaoh.  in  Turkey"  (1858). 

KRASIOKI,  Ignaot,  -a  Polish  poet,  bom  at  KRA8ZE WSKI,  Jozef  Ionaot,  a  Polish  au- 
Dubiecko,  Galioia,  Feb.  8, 1784,  died  in  Berlin,  thor,  bom  in  Warsaw,  July  26,  1812.    He  was 
March  14,  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Lemberg,  educated  at  Wilna,  travelled  extensively,  and 
took  holy  orders,  and  early  displayed  great  liter-  has  written  several  historical  and  topographical 
ary  genius  and  conversational  power.    He  be-  works,  over  100  novels,  ttie  best  of  which  are 
oamea£&vorite  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  said  to  be  the  ^' Magic  Lantern"  and  '^  Under 
after  having^officiated  as  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  Italian  Skies,"  and  many  poems,  among  which 
of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  he  succeeded  to  the  see  his  "  Anafielas"  and  "  Satan  and  Woman"  are 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1766.    In  1772,  most  admired.    He  has  also  written  books  of 
on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  Ermeland  be-  travel,  plays,  and  critical  works  on  art  and  lit- 
came  part  of  Pmssia,  and  Krasicki,  who  now  erature,  beside  editing  the  principal  literary 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Frederic  the  Great,  journal  of  Poland  (the  "  Athenanm,"  published 
was  soon  as  high  in  the  fietvor  of  his  new  master  at  Wilna).    He  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
as  he  had  been  in  that  of  his  old.    In  1796  he  fertile  Polish  man  of  letters  of  the  present  day. 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  to  KRAUSE,    Kabl  Christian  Friedrioh,  a 
tiie  cathedral  of  which  his  remains  were  re-  German  philosopher,  born  in  Eisenbei^,  May  6, 
moved  in  1829.    His  literary  activity  embraced  1781,  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  27,  1882.    He  was 
a  wide  range.  He  wrote  a  heroic  epic  (the  ^^  War  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  attended  the  leo- 
oi  Choci&"),  and  many  small  poems  which  are  tures  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and 
replete  with  wit.    The  best  of  his  novels.  Pan  i  was  extraordinary  professor  from  1802  to  1804. 
Pod$tol%  is  a  satire  on  the  foibles  of  his  conn-  He  then  renounced  teaching  to  devote  himself 
trymen.    He  translated  Ossian,  Plutarch,  and  to  the  wide  range  of  studies  which  he  deemed 
other  works,  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  philoso- 
&ble8,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  imitate  La  phical  system,  resided  successively  in  Rudol- 
Fontiune,  and  for  his  comic  epics.    The  most  stadt,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  made  several  jour- 
valued  of  them,  his  Mbnaehomaehia,  ridicules  neys  through  Gerviany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
the  monkish  system  and  exhibits  its  pecnliari-  lectured  at  Gdttingen  from  1824  to  1881,  when 
ties  in  strong  colors.    Dmochowski,  who  pays  he  retired  to  Munich.    The  aim  of  his  specula- 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  genius,  prepared  an  tions  was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of  man 
edition  of  his  worics  (10  vols.,  Warsaw,  1808  as  an  organic  and  harmonious  unity;  and  he 
-4).  A  stereotyped  edition  appeared  inBreslan  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal 
in  1824,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  in  one  union  of  mankind,  which,  embracing  the  church, 
dooble-columned  8vo.  vol.  in  Paris  in  1881.  state,  and  all  other  partial  unions,  should  occupy 
KBASINSEI,   Yalbbiak,   coxmt,    a  Polish  itself  only  with  the  interests  of  abstract  human- 
writer,  born  in  the  ancient  Polish  province  of  ity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform  and  univer- 
White  Russia  about  1780,  died  in  Edinburgh,  s^  development  and  culture.    The  germ  of  such 
Dec  22, 1805.   He  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasonry,  to 
Krasinski  family,  whose  former  palace  is  now  which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works, 
used  as  the  govemment  house  of  Warsaw,  and  Among  his  more  important  works  are :   For- 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  it  which  at  an  early  lemngen  vher  da$  Sy%tem  der  Phihsophie  (Gdt- 
period  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  tingen,  1828),  and  Vorlemngen  uber  die  Orundr 
Having  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advan-  ^mrheiten  der  Wmensc^t  (Gottingen,  1829). 
tagesi,  and  being  of  great  natural  ability,  he  was  KREMLIN,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Moscow, 
at  an  early  age  appointed  chief  of  a  department  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instraction,  which  was  Russian  empit'e,  the  residence  of  its  ancient 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  dis-  czars,  and  the  heart  of  its  ancient  capitaL    It 
senters.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  their  was  first  built  of  stone  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
behalfland  established  a  college  for  Jewish  rab-  century,  after  having  previously  existed  in  a 
bis  At  Warsaw.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  temporary  form,  and  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
revolution  in  1880,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  nence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Moskva 
mission  to  England,  where,  after  the  subjuga-  river.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  from  12  to 
tion  of  his  unfortunate  country  by  Russia,  he  16  feet  thick,  and  from  28  to  60  feet  high,  with 
was  compelled  to  remain  an  exile.    He  resided  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous  towers,  and 
in  London  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Ed-  6  gates,  and  forms,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
inburgb,  and  was  much  respected  in  the  best  nearly  a  triangle  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
circles  of  both  cities,  for  his  elegant  culture  and  in  circumference.    The  Kremlin  contains  many 
extensive  teaming,  as  well  as  for  the  honorable  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries,  and  belfries, 
manner  in  which  he  supported  himself  by  his  and  some  of  the  finest  public. buildings  and  mon* 
pen.    He  learned  to  write  in  English  with  great  uments  of  Moscow,  which,  together  with  its 
fibdlity,  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  commanding  situation,  its  lofty  walls  with  the 
periodical  press.  His  principal  works  are :  '*  The  variously  colored  towers,  steeples,  and  domes, 
Blae,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  present  a  pecuUar  and  imposing  aspect.    The 
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sate  most  celebrated  by  its  sacred  associaticiis  ter  w<Mrd  meaning  mine),  the  principal  mining 

IS  that  of  the  Redeemer.    A  picture  of  the  Sa-  town  of  Hnngaryj  in  the  county  of  Baos ;  pop. 

vionr  hangs  oyer  the  arch  of  this  gate,  and  no  about  6,600.    It  is  situated  in  a  deep  yallej 

person,  not  even  the  emperor,  passes  through  surrounded  by  mgged  hills  and  mountains,  has 

it  without  signs  of  reverence.     Many  of  the  several  suburbs,  a  mint,  various  mining  estab- 

population  remove  their  hats  at  20  paces  of^  lishments,  smelting  and  washinff  works,  a  vit* 

and  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  river  turn  to-  riol  factory,  paper  mills,  and  ot£er  manufieMito- 

ward  the  holy  gate  bowing  and  cros^ngthem-  ries,  and  contains  the  principal  offices  of  the 

selves.  Near  another  gate  stands  a  little  chapel  surrounding  gold  and  silver  mining  region.  An 

or  ratlier  shrine,  with  the  miraculous  picture  of  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  water.    Its  mines 

the  ^*  Iberian  Motlier  of  God,"  which  attracts  consist  of  about  a  dozen  principal  and  various 

crowds  of  worshippers.    The  Cathedral  place  on  minor  shafts,  the  produce  of  which  has  greatly 

the  height  of  the  Kremlin — a  consecrated  spot,  decreased  in  recent  times.  The  Austrian  ducats 

surrounded  by  Ozar  Nicholas  with  a  roaffuifi-  are  coined  in  Krenmitz.    It  was  formerly  a 

cent  iron  grating—- contains  the  cathedrals  of  place  of  considerable  importance^  and  as  a  free 

the  Assumption  and  of  the  archangel  St  MichaeL  royal  city  had  its  representation  m  the  diet  nn* 

In  the  former  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  of  der  the  Hungarian  constitution, 
the  Greek  church,  and  in  the  latter  those  of  the       KRISHNA,  a  river  of  India.    See  Eistnah. 
czars  down  to  Peter  the  Great    The  cathedral       KRCDENER,  Juliaivb  ds  Wixtinohoff,  ba- 

of  St  Basil,  situated  on  the  Red  square  between  roness,  a  Russian  novelist  and  mystic,  bom  in 

the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai  Riga,  Nov.  11, 1764,  died  in  Karasubazar,  Dec. 

Gorod,  is  noted  for  its  grotesque  architecture.  15, 1824.    She  was  carefully  educated  in  the 

The  paved  court  of  the  Kremlin  is  surmounted  house  of  her  father,  the  baron  of  Wiiitinghofl^ 

by  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  Ivan  Yelikoi  (the  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  livonia. 

Great),  presenting  froin  its  summit  one  of  the  and  was  early  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 

most  remarkable  views  in  the  world.    On  a  for  a  tendency  to  revery  and  melancholy.    In 

granite  pedestal  at  its  foot  stands  the  monster  1777  she  visited  Paris  with  her  parents,  and  on 

bell  {tzar  kolohol,  or  emperor  of  bells).    In  one  her  return  at  the  age  of  18  was  married  to  a  Rus* 

of  ihe  lower  stories  of  the  tower  is  another  bell  sian  diplomatist.  Baron  Kj*adener,  whom  in  1784 

of  remarkable  weight,  and  in  the  other  stories  she  accompanied  to  Venice  and  other  cities  of 

are  at  least  40  or  60  smaller  bells,  all  of  which  Italy^  and  afterward  to  Copenhagen  and  Paris; 

are  rung  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week.  The  and  m  1791  she  made  a  journey  through  the 

house  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  among  the  remark-  south  of  France.    Of  a  singularly  naive  and  ro- 

able  buOdings  of  the  Kremlin,  containing  the  mantic  character,  she  was  gnilty  of  numerous 

library,  treasury,  and  wardrobe  of  the  Russian  indiscretions,  which  led  to  a  separation  from  her 

patriarch,  and  the  holy  oil  (mir)  used  for  sacra-  husband  in  1791.    After  an  adventurous  life, 

ments.    Another  immense  pile  of  buildings  con-  with  a  reputation  for  beauty  and  wit,  in  various 

tains  the  offices  of  the  local  goyernment,  and  the  cities  of  Europe,  she  went  to  Paris  in  1808  with 

arsenal  and  treasury,  the  former  famous  for  its  literary  schemes.    Her  romance  of  Valerie  ap- 

ooUection  of  arms,  and  thelatterfor  its  jewelled  peared  in  that  year,  marked  by  a  vague  mel- 

thrones  and  crowns,  and  other  historicSu  relics,  ancholy  and  light  and  graceful  style,  which, 

The  most  important  remains  ofthe  ancient  palace  with  the  support  of  her  friends,  secured  it  a 

of  the  czars  are  the  Terema  and  the  Granovi-  brilliant  success.    Returning  to  Kiga,  and  re- 

taya  Palatas,  the  latter  containing  the  corona-  maining  for  a  time  in  retirement,  ^e  resolved 

tion  hall.    The  main  body  of  this  building  was  to  change  her  manner  of  life,  and  to  devote 

fatally  injured  by  the  French,  and  a  new  j^ace  herself  solely  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 

was  erected  in  its  stead  by  the  emperor  Alex-  the  consolation  of  the  wretched.    In  this  pi- 

ander,  called  Bolshoi  Dvoretz  ^reat  palace),  ons  design  she  was  confirmed  by  travelling  in 

By  its  side  are  the  ruins  of  boui  the  ancient  Germany,  by  correspondence  with  the  Mora- 

Ealaces,  which  are  connected  with  the  new  one  vian  brethren,  and  by  an  acouaintance  with 

y  stairs  and  galleries.    The  Terema  palace  was  the  theosophist  Jung-Stilling.    Her  correspond- 

repured  by  oi^er  of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas,  ence  for  several  years  abounds  in  mystical  effd- 

and  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  building  carefolly  sions,  more  elegant  though  less  profound  thaa 

preserved.  A<y oining  the  Granovitaya  palace  is  those  of  Mme.  Guyon,  and  reveals  her  double 

the  new  or  little  palace,  completed  in  1850,  and  tendency  to  iUuroinism  and  to  worldly  frivolity, 

remarkable  for  its  magnificence. — Napoleon  I.,  At  Paris  in  1814  she  held  religious  assemblies 

after  the  invasion  of  Russia,  took  up  his  resi-  in  her  house,  which  were  fr^uented  by  the 

deuce  in  the  Eremlin,  Sept  15,  1812.    The  most  important  personages.    Her  spiritual  exal- 

place  is  pointed  out  in  the  Terema  palace  from  tation  assumed  the  character  of  prevision,  and. 

which  he  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  in  a  letter  she  foretold  in  vague  terms  the  escape 

the  fire,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  it  on  the  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  triumphant  return 

evening  of  Sept.  16.    He  returned  to  it  on  Sept.  to  Paris,  and  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons. 

20,  and  finally  departed  Oct.  19.    The  corona-  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  emperor 

tion  of  the  present  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  took  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  whom  it  awakened  great 

place  in  the  Kremlin  in  1856.  interest  toward  her,  and  whom  she  met  at  Hell- 

KKEMMTZ  (Hun.  Mrmdeg-Bdnya,  the  lat-  bronn  in  May,  1816,  and  aooompanied  to  Hddel- 
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berg^  the  beadHonarters  of  the  allies,  and  after  Bund;  joln^  in  1S18  the  Sazoo  corps  of  ehaS' 

the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Paris.    So  iUastrions  $eur$  d  chev(U ;  and  was  afterward  a  leading 

a  patron  attracted  around  her  persons  of  all  champion  of  German  liberalism  against  Anoil- 

ranks  and  opinions.    She  was  present  at  the  Ion,  Kotzebaei  and  others.    Among  his  more 

grand  review  of  the  Rnssian  army  in  the  plain  important  works  are :  AUamneHUi  Sandwdrter' 

of  Cb&ions  in  1815,  which  she  described  nnder  huettd&rphih&opkUcKen  Wm^Mchtrften  (4  vols., 

the  title  of  the  Camp  de$  vertus  (1816).    The  Leipsic,  1827- 8),  and  an  antobiographjrentitled 

artidee  of  the  holy  alliance  are  said  to  have  Metne  Lebenirem  in  ieeh$  StaPionen,  um  Ureem 

been  submitted  to  her  revision.     Her  doc-  (Leipsi(^  1826). 

trines,  agreeing  with  the  forms  of  no  Ghristiaa  KkUMMAOHER,  Fbixdbioh  Adolf,  a  Ger- 

communion,  caused  several   of  the   German  man  poet  and  theologian,  bom  in  Tecklenburg, 

states  to  forbid  her  residence  in  them,  and  she  Westphalia,  July  18,  1768,  died  in  Bremen, 

prosecutedherschemesofcharityin  the  midst  of  April  14, 1845.    His  first  appointment  was  to 

persecutions.    She  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  the  professorship  of  theolo^  in  the  university 

life  among  the  poor  and  the  sick,  manifesting  of  Duisburs.    He  next  became  pastor  of  the 

an  unwearied  ardor,  and  joyously  sacrificidg  Reformed  church  at  Crefeld,  and  afterward  ex- 

he^lf  for  the  solace  of  the  wretched.   In  1818  changed  that  cure  for  the  rural  living  of  Kett- 

die  returned  to  Russia,  where  the  emperor  con-  wich.     In  1819  he  was  called  to  Bemburg, 

tinned  his  interest  in  her  romantic  views,  but  where  he  became  councillor  of  the  consistcMT' 

fimrbade  her  to  preach  publicly.    She  lost  his  and  chief  pastor,  and  in  1824  became  pastor  of 

&vor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  St.  Anschaire  in  Bremen.    He  was  a  volumi- 

when,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  nous  writer,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.     His 

Greeks,  she  divulged  some  of  his  communica-  principal  works  are:  ^'Cornelius  the  Centurion,'* 

tMMis  on  the  policy  of  the  czars  in  the  East  Her  ^'  life  of  St  John"  (both  translated  into  English, 

beidth  was  suffering  from  ascetic  rigors,  when  Edinburgh,  1840) ;  "  The  Suffering  Death,  and 

eariy  in  1824  she  joined  with  the  princess  Gal-  Resurrection  of  Christ ;''  Die  KinderweU^  a 

htzin  in  the  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  series  of  sacred  poems  for  the  y  ouns ;  and  ^*  On 

Crimea,  which  was  to  consist  of  her  disciples,  the  Spirit  and  Form  of  Evangelical  History  in 

She  arrived  at  E[arasubazar,  the  site  selected,  its  Historical  and  .^thetical  Relations."    He 

in  September  of  that  year,  and  was  busy  in  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  fables  or  Parc^ 

preaching  in  French  and  German  to  the  aston-  hdn^  which  appeared  in  1805,  and  passed  through 

ished  inhabitants,  till  after  a  few  months  the  many  editions.   They  have  been  translated  into 

malady  which  liad  afflicted  her  before  her  ar-  English,  and  added  in  1858  to  Bohn's  "Blus- 

rival  caused  her  death.    The  sincerity  of  Mme.  trated  library,"  with  40  illustrations  on  wood, 

de  Emdener  in  her  mysticism  and  her  apostolic  by  the  brothers  Dabnel.     His  life  has  been 

labors  has  not  been  questioned. — See  Eynard,  written  by  MdUer  (Friedrich  Adolf  Krum* 

Vie  de  Madame  de  Kr&dener  (Paris,  1849).  maeher  wid  eeine  IVeunde^  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1849). 

EIRUG,  WiLHKLM  Trjluqott,  a  German  phi-  — Gottfbibd  Danisl,  brother  of  the  preced- 

losopher,  bom  in  Radis,  June  22,  1770,  died  in  ing,  born  in  Tecklenburg,  April  1,  1774,  died 

Leipeic,  Jan.  18, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  the  in  Elberfeld,  Jan.  80,  1887.    He  was  educated 

nniversity  of  Wittenberg  where  in  1794  he  be-  at  Duisburg,  and  afterward  became  a  popular 

came  acHunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty.    A  preacher  at  B&rth  and  Wolfrath.    In  1816  he 

work  which  he  published,  Ueber  die  Perfeeti'  was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at 

hUitdt  dor  geoffenha/rten  BeUgion  (Jena  and  Elberfeld,  and  was  recognized  as  the  head  of 

Leipeic,  1795),  was  the  cause  of  his  not  reoeiv-  the  pietists  in  that  district    Among  his  most 

ing  a  professorship,  and  was  followed  by  other  important  works  are  DieewmaeliKhe  Heiligung 

works,  chiefly  in  development  of  the  Kantian  (Elberfeld,   1882),  and   T&gUeha  Manna,  or 

philosophy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  ^' Daily  Manna"  (1888). — ^Fsudbich  Wilhblm, 

efficient  promulgators.  In  1801  he  was  appoint-  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf,  and  also  a  conspicuous 

ed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-  minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  a  strenn- 

Oder,  and  published  in  1808  his  principal  work,  ons  opponent  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  theo- 

Ftmdamental  PhiUmphie^  in  which  he  proposed  logians.   In  1848  he  declined  an  invitation  to  a 

a  system  under  the  name  of  "transcendental  theological  professorshi]^ at  Mercersburg,  Penn. 

eynthetism,"  which,  as  he  maintained,  reconciled  He  is  now  (1860)  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court 

idealism  and  realism.    In  1804  he  succeeded  at  Potsdam,  and  is  r4;arded  as  one  of  the  most 

Kant  as  professor  of  logic  and  meti^hyrics  at  eloquent  preachers  in  Germany.    Among  his 

Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1807  succeeded  Kraus  also  as  numerous  works,  most  of  which  have  been 


sic,  which  he  held  till  1884,  when  he  received  a  and  the  Shulamite,' 

pension  from  the  state.    He  took  an  active  part  ^^  Glimpses  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,"  &c  In 

not  only  in  the  philosophical  and  religious,  but  1856  appeared  in  Berlin  his  Buiuen  und  Stahl. 

ako  the  political  and  social  discussions  of  his  KRUSENSTERN,  Adam  Jean,  chevalier  de, 

time ;  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  demo-  a  Russian  navi^tor,  bom  in  Haggud,  Estho- 

cratic  society  founded  at  Kdnigsberg  after  the  nia,  l^ov.  8,  1770,  died  in  Esthonia,  Aug.  12, 

peace  of  Tilsit  nnder  the  name  of  the  Tugend-  1846.    Fnmi  1798  to  1799  he  was  in  the  Eng- 
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Hah  eervioe.    Dnring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  K.  to  the  Bolor  Ta^,  a  great  chain  nmning  K. 

KroBenstern  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  oap-  and  8.  along  the  IL  frontier  of  Independent 

tain  in  the  Rossian  navy,  and  placed  in  com-  Tartary.    The  Karakomm  range,  with  which 

mand  of  a  sdentifio  and  coihmeroial  expedition,  the  Knen-lnn  is  often  said  to  be  linked,  is  really 

planned  by  himself,  and  which  sailed  from  Qron-  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Himalaya.    The  monn- 

stadt,  Jnne  26,  1808,  to  explore  the  north  rad-  tain  of  Bhln-khien  in  the  Knen-lnn  chain  is  re- 

fic  coasts  of  America  and  Asia.    One  object  of  markable  fbr  a  cavern  emitting  continual  flames 

the  expedition  was  to  establish  relations  with  which  diffuse  for  some  distance  an  agreeable 

the  court  of  Japan.    Though  this  was  not  ac-  odor,  probably  frx>m  naphtha;  it  is  not  a  toI- 

eomplished,  the  expedition  was  of  much  service  eano,  but  a  fire  iroring.  The  highest  water-shed, 

to  the  scientific  world.    It  was  described  by  according  to  Hermann  and  Robert  Schlagin- 

Espenburg,  Lis^ndcoi,  Yon  Langsdorfl^  Tilesins,  tweit  who  crossed  the  Kuen-lnn  in  1856,  is  near 

and  in  part  by  Krusenstem  himself  in  his  Bei$d  the  Karakomm  pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is 

urn  die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1808-'6  (8  vols.,  St  18,804  feet    The  rivers  Yarkand  and  Earakash 

Petersburg,  1810-*12),  which  has  been  trans-  take  their  rise  here. 

lated  into  many  European  languages  (English  KUGLER,  Fsakz  Thxodob,  a  German  writ- 
translation  by  Hoppner,  London,  1818 ;  French,  er,  chiefly  on  art,  born  in  Stettin,  Prussia,  Jan. 
1821).  In  1824  Krusenstem  was  appointed  cu-  19, 1808,  died  in  Berlin.  March  16, 1868.  His 
'  rator  of  the  uuiversity  of  Dorpat  **  Sketch  Book,'*  published  in  1880,  contained 
KkVLOFF,  or  Eboloff,  Ivan,  a  Russian  fab-  original  compositions  in  x>oetry,  music,  and 
nlist,  born  in  Moscow,  Feb.  18,  1768,  died  in  linear  design,  and  in  1888  he  published  with 
St  Petersburg,  April  28, 1844.  While  a  boy  Reinick  an  ''Artists'  Song  Book."  The  his- 
he  wrote  several  comedies,  and,  having  ob-  tory  of  mediieval  art,  however,  occupied  him 
talned  a  place  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  chiefly,  and  after  a  vint  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
offices,  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  In  1801,  of  collecting  materials,  he  published  in  1887  his 
having  been  recommended  to  the  empress  Ma-  *'  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
ria.  he  became  secretary  to  Prince  Gallitzin.  Age  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
This  office,  however,  was  purely  honorary,  and  Time,"  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the. 
he  spent  several  years  at  the  country  house  of  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  approba- 
the  prince,  eoga^dd  in  literary  labors.  In  1812  tion  with  which  the  work  was  received  caused 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  imperial  it  to  be  almost  immediately  translated  into  the 
library,  and  in  1880  he  was  made  councillor  of  leading  languages  of  Europe.  In  England  it 
state.  He  wrote  plays,  and  contributed  to  various  appeared  in  8  separate  parts,  of  which  that  re- 
journals  and  periodicals,  but  was  most  success-  lating  to  the  Italian  schools  was  translated  by 
ful  in  writing  fables  in  imitation  of  those  of  La  Lady  Eastlake,  with  notes  by  Sir  Oharles  East- 
Fontaine.  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  work  on  the  lake ;  and  those  comprehending  the  German, 
literature  of  the  Slavic  nations,  says :  *^  He  may  Dutch,  and  Flenusli  schools,  and  the  French  ana 
be  traly  called  the  favorite  of  the  Russian  na-  Spanish  schools,  were  edited  by  Sir  E.  W.  Head, 
tion.  His  fablesL  equally  popular  among  all  The  whole  work  has  since  appeared  in  an  en* 
classes  and  conditions  of  life,  are  the  first  lK>oks  larged  and  revised  form,  and  is  recognized  as 
that  a  Russian  child  reads.  A  considerable  one  of  the  most  tmstworthy  authorities  extant 
portion  of  them  have  been  translated  into  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Among  the 
French  and  Italian;  partly  by  Oount  Orloft  at  other  numerous  works  on  art  JifiAch  Kugler  has 
Paris,  and  partly  by  Mends  of  the  latter,  ladies  published  are:  ^*  The  Polychromy  of  Greek 
and  gentlemen  of  the  most  fashionable  society  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  its  Limits,*'  in 
in  that  capital,  among  whom  that  nobleman  dis-  which  a  difficult  subject  is  ably  treated ;  a 
tributed  the  labor  of  translation.  He  then  pub-  *^  Description  of  the  Art  Treasures  in  Berlin 
Ibhed  them  with  the  original  in  Paris  in  1825.  and  Potsdam;"  '^History  of  Architecture;" 
The  perfect  harmlessnesa  and  nai^eU  of  the  **Schinkel,  the  Influence  of  his  Theories  of 
author  made  him  also  a  favorite  of  the  govern-  Art ;"  and  a  variety  of  short  treatises  on  the 
ment ;  and  when  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth-  present  condition  of  the  monuments  of  art  in 
day,  honors  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  Germany,  the  metiiods  taken  in  neighboring 
accumulated  on  his  head."  The  best  German  countries  to  preserve  such  works,  &c.  He  has 
translation  is  by  Tomey  (Mitau,  1842).  been  dmost  equally  industrious  in  other  walks 
KSHATTRIYAS.  See  Bbahma.  of  literature,  having  published  a  "  History  of 
KUEN-LUN,  or  KooLKOoN,  a  mountain  range  Frederic  the  Great,"  illustrated  by  Menzel,  a 
of  central  Asia,  forming  the  N".  boundary  of  "  Modem  History  of  Pmssia,"  a  volume  of 
Thibet,  and  separating  it  from  Ohinese  Tartary,  poems,  and  several  successful  dramas.  He  was 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Eoko-nor  territory,  also  an  active  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
It  rans  from  W.  to  E.  on  the  parallel  of  86''  K  devoted  to  art,  and  for  several  years  edited  the 
lat,  until  near  long.  92*"  E.  it  is  broken  by  the  Museum,  founded  by  himself  in  1888,  and  the 
irregular  mountain  groups  around  Lake  Eoko-  KunBtblatt,  founded  by  Schora.  From  the  year 
nor.  The  Nan-shan  and  Kilian-shan  ranges  may  1838  he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
be  considered  as  its  E.  prolongations.  At  the  history  of  art  in  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin, 
W.  end  it  is  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  for  20years  lectured  in  the  university  of 
near  its  union  with  which  it  is  attached  on  the  Frederic  William.     He  is  probably  the  most 
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• 

ToliSBiiKHis  'vriter  on  art  of  the  o^ntmy,  and  KURBAQHEE,  a  seiqiort  town  of  Sinde.  Hin* 

one  whoee  works  have  done  mnoh  to  promote  a  doetan,  on  the  Arabian  sea,  W.  of  the  delta  of 

knowledge  of  the  subject  the  Indus,  and  near  the  frontier  ^^Beloochistan ; 

KUHKEy  GusTAY,  a  German  novelist  bom  in  pop.  in  1858,  including  the  sabOTbs,  22,227.    It 

Hagdebnrg,  Bee  27, 1806.   He  was  ffradnated  as  is  built  on  a  plain  between  the  sea  and  a  range 

doctor  of  ^ilosophj  in  Berlin,  and  nas  publish-  of  mountains,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  ob« 

ed  seyeral  novels^  of  which  his  £lo»tenwf>eUen  structed  however  hj  a  bar  whieh  cannot  be 

(Leipsio,  1888)  and  Die  BebeUen  wm  Irland  safely  crossed  hj  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 

(1840)  are  the  best  Less  successful  as  a  dranUi-  feet  of  water.    A  mole  has  been  built  hj  the 

tist,  he  excels  most  as  a  delineator  and  critic  British,  and  a  road  constructed  from  it  to  the 

of  life  and  society.    His  DeiUsehs  Mdnner  und  town,  which  is  about  8  m.  distant    The  point 

Fratten  (Ldpeic,  1851)  is  <Hie  of  his  most  popu-  of  Munorah,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 

kr  works.     He  has  since  published  .iS(ii;u»0i»  on  the  S.  of  the  harbor,  is  fortified.    As  the  only 

deutioher  Stadte  und  Lamdidhaften^  and  a  novel  safe  port  in  8inde,  Eurrachee  is  an  important 

entitled  MwtumQ/r  und  Froaelyt,  He  belongs  to  commercial  centre,  and  is  moreover  the  termi<- 

the  "  Younff  Germany"  school  of  politicians  and  nus  of  the  Sinde  railway,  begun  in  1868,  which 

writers,  ana  has  done  much  to  promote  the  es-  will  connect  it  with  HvuralMd  on  the  Indus.   A 

tablishment  of  Kindergdrten  atter  the  plan  of  submarine  telegraph,  laid  in  Jan.  1860,  gives  it 

Froebel,  and  published  on  the  subject  IVd>ber»  communication  with  Muscat  and  Alexandria. 

Tod  und  der  Fartbestand  aeiner  Leh/re  (Lieb^i-  Eurrachee  exports  camels,  fish,  hides,  tallow, 

stein,  1652).-   He  purchased  from  Lewald  the  ghee,  oil,  oil  seeds,  bark,  (udtpetre,  salt,  indigo, 

magazine  Buropa^  and  has  edited  it  since  1846.  cotton,  and  grain,  and  imports  metals,  hard* 

EUMAON,  a  British  province  of  Hindostan,  ware,  cottons,  silks,  twist,  and  yarn,  beside  hav- 

in  the  lieut-govemorship  of  the  N.  W.  prov-  ing  an  active  transit  trade  with  Oashmere,  Bok- 

inees,  bounded  N.  E.  ana  E  by  the  Himalaya  hara,  Afghanistan,  Thibet,  and  Toorkistan.    It 

and  Nepaul,  S.  W.  by  Rohilcund,  W.  by  the  contains  an  English  church  and  school. 

Dehra  Doon,  and  N.  w .  by  the  native  state  of  ECSSNAOHT,  a  village  of  the  canton  of 

Gurwhal,  lying  between  lat  29''  6'  and  80""  6'  Schwytz,  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Higi, 

N.,  and  long.  78''  17'  and  80''  56'  £. ;   area,  within  sight  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  bot- 

6,962  sq.  m. ;  pop*  166,755.    The  surface  is  very  torn  of  the  bay  of  EOssnadit ;  pop.  about  8,000. 

diversified.    The  8.  portion  is  either  forest-dad  It  is  celebrated  for  its  association  with  WiUiam 

plain  almost  destitute  of  water,  or  marsh  land,  Tell.    Near  it  is  the  ruined  waU  called  Gesslw's 

while  toward  the  N.  the  surface  is  broken  by  castle,  although  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 

numerous  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  never  bdonged  to  him,  and  Uie  hollow  way, 

the  highest  in  the  world.    The  climate  in  the  referred  to   in  Schiller^s  tragedy  of   ^  Tell,^ 

low  re^on  is  sultry  and  deadly ;  in  the  Alpine  through  which  the  Swiss  patriot  shot  Ctossler 

distriote,  temperate,  invigorating,  and  healthful,  with  his  unerring  arrow.    The  hollow  way  has 

Earthquakes  are  common.    The  principal  rivers  been  much  filled  by  the  building  of  a  new  road, 

are  the  Kali,  Goonka,  Aluknunda,  and  Ganges.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  stands  Tell^s  chapel, 

The  valleys  and  low  lands  are  fertile,  and  in  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  "Four* 

the  warmer  districts  yield  two  crops  annually,  teen  Helpers  in  Need  "  (the  Saviour,  the  Virgin. 

The  tea  shrub  has  been  sucoessfoUy  introduced,  and  the  i^Kwtles). — There  is  another  village  of 

The  chief  mineral  productions  are  gold,  lead,  the  same  name  on  the  lake  of  Ztlridh ;  pop. 

copper,  and  iron.    The  gold  is  chiefly  found  2,500. 

in  toe  sands  of  the  Aluknunda.  The  principal  EnSTENDJI,orKi9rs!a>j^,  a  Turkish  town, 
manufactures  are  bUnkets,  coarse  linens  and  in  the  province  of  Silistria,  on  the  Blade  sea, 
oottona,.  and  bamboo  mats  and  baskets.  A  about  16  m. from  the  Danube;  pop.  about  8,000. 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  It  stands  upon  a  level  but  elevated  point  of 
the  transit  trade  between  Ghioese  Tartary  and  land,  which  almost  assumes  the  form  of  a  pen* 
India.  The  populati(m  is  composed  of  8  races :  insula,  near  the  termination  of  Trtjan^s  wall,  of 
Hindooa,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  consist-  which  traces  still  exist  The  port  of  Eustencjji 
ing  of  Brahmins  (of  whom  about  6,000  £am-  is  shallow,  but  fUBTords  safe  anchorage  during 
ilies  are  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  the  dis-  the  summer.  The  town  was  called  Gonstantda 
trict)  and  Eiypoots;  the  Bhotias,  of  Tartar  in  ancient  times,  after  a  sister  of  Gonstantine 
stock ;  and  the  Doms,  who  perform  all  menial  the  Great,  who  built  it,  and  is  still  called  Eos- 
employments.  A  corrupt  form  of  Brahminism  tantza  by  the  modem  (Greeks.  It  now  consists 
is  the  dominant  fedth.  Eumaon  is  feunous  for  of  about  100  thatched  mud  cottages.  A  pro- 
the  number  of  its  shrines  and  temples,  mostly  ject  of  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black 
atoated  at  the  confluence  of  its  rivers.  Those  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  or  railway  from  this 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Ee-  place  lias  often  been  discussed  in  late  years, 
damatli,  Badrinath,  Deoprayag,  Rudraprayag^  EUTAIEH,  or  Eutata  fane.  Coty<Bum\  a 
and  Yiahnuprag.  Eumaon  was  never  conquer-  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  tne  eyalet  or  prov- 
ed by  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  was  subdued  by  ince  of  Ehudawend^iar,  in  lat  89°  25'  N., 
the  Gorkhas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen-  long.  29**  15'  15"  E,  180  m.  from  Smyrna,  aA 
tory.  It  became  a  British  province  in  1815.  thefootof  the  Pursak-Dagh  mountain,  in  which 
Gapital,  Almorah.  rises  the  Pursak  river  (anc.  Thymbriua) ;  pop. 
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aboat,60,000.  It  Is  the  residenoe  of  the  governor-  Boflsian  forces  opposed  to  the  grand  armrled 
general  of  Anatolia,  the  centre  of  tbe  district  by  Napoleon  against  Moscow,  and  joined  his 
where  the  fanyns  Turkish  carpets  are  mannfac-  troops  abont  50  leagnes  from  Moscow,  on  the 
tnred,  and  of  a  considerable  trade  and  indnstry,  29th  of  that  month.  The  iq>pearance  of  the 
the  surrounding  country  being  extremely  pro>  yeteran,  then  nearly  70  years  of  age,  inspired 
duotiTc  in  grain^  cotton,  gall  nuts,  fruits,  goats'  confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the  Russiana, 
hair,  and  wool.  The  town  possesses  many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Fabian  tactics 
mosques,  fountains,  baths,  bazaars,  and  fine  pri-  of  his  predecessor,  and  were  clamorous  to  be  led 
yate  residences  with  gardens  attached  to  them,  a^nst  the  French.  Kutusoff's  judgment  seems 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  there  in  1888  to  have  £uled  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  have 
between  Mehemet  All  and  the  Turkish  goyem-  been  mastered  by  his  jealousy  of  Barclay,  for 
ment  Kossuth  with  many  of  his  fellow  exiles  he  immediately  abandoned  tbe  strong  position 
was  detained  in  Eutaieh  from  April,  1850,  till  selected  by  the  latter  at  Tzarevoye  Zamishtche, 
Sept  1851.  Near  the  town  are  some  Phrygian  and  occupied  a  much  less  favorable  one  at  Bo- 
remains  with  inscriptions.  rodino,  where  on  Sept  7  he  hazarded  a  battle 
KUTUSOFF,  MiHAiL,  prince  of  Smolensk,  a  against  the  whole  French  army  led  by  Napoleon 
Bussian  field  marshal,  bom  in  1745,  died  in  in  person.  Although  the  issue  of  that  terrible 
Bunzlau,  Prussian  Silesia,  April  28, 1818.  He  confiict  was  clearly  in  £Eivor  of  the  French,  the 
commenced  his  military  career  at  the  age  of  16  Russians  losing  52,000  men,  and  being  obliged 
as  a  corporal  of  artillery,  and  for  many  years  to  resign  Moscow,  the  national  pride  of  the  lat- 
was  actively  employed  in  wars  agunst  the  Poles  ter  was  gratified  by  this  obstinate  stand  against 
and  Turks,  distmguishing  himself  particularly  their  enemy,  who  lost  80,000  men,  and  Kutusofi? 
in  the  campaigns  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  he  received  in  recompense  a  field  marshal's  baton, 
was  repeat^y  severely  wounded.  In  1788  he  He  subsequently  concentrated  his  forces  at  Ya« 
became  a  general  of  brigade,  in  1784  a  m^jor-  lutino,  midway  between  Moscow  and  Kalooga, 
genera],  and  in  1790  he  led  the  terrible  assault  and  watching  his  opportunity,  routed  tbe  French 
against  Ismail,  at  the  taking  of  which  80,000  advanced  guard  under  Murat  and  Poniatowski 
Turlcs  were  put  to  the  sword.  On  this  occasion  at  Yinkovo,  Oct  18,  an  event  which  precipi- 
Snwarof^  the  Rusdan  general,  said  of  him  :  tated  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow.  Oh 
'^  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  my  army,  the  24th  was  fought  the  obstinately  contested 
but  he  was  in  fact  my  right  arm."  In  1791  battle  of  Malo  Jaroslavetz,  by  which,  although 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  same  the  French  remfuned  masters  of  the  field,  Napo- 
year  contributed  materially  to  the  important  leon  was  checked  in  his  advance  toward  the 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Matchin,  which  led  rich  province  of  Ealooga,  and  compelled  to  re- 
to  the  treaty  of  Jassy.  In  1798  he  was  sent  as  treat  along  the  wasted  liqe  of  the  Smolensk 
ambassador  to  Oonstantinople,  a  position  which  road.  FoUowing  the  enemy  with  ceaseless  ac- 
his  diplomatic  address  wdl  quidined  him  to  fill,  tivity,  Kutusoff  defeated  the  corps  of  Eugene 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequently  he  filled  Beanharnais  at  Smolensk,  Nov.  16,  and  on  the 
important  military  and  diplomatic  stations  un-  2  succeeding  days  attacked  with  equal  success 
der  the  empress  C&tharine  II.  and  the  emperors  those  of  Davoust  and  Ney  at  Krasnoi,  capturing 
Paul  and  Alexander  I. ;  and  in  1805  he  entered  in  these  engagements  26,000  prisoners  and  over 
Germany  with  50,000  men  to  form  a  junction  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  inflicting  a  loss  of 
with  the  Austrians,  which  however  could  not  10,000  men  upon  the  enemy,  his  own  troops  los- 
be  effected  until  after  tbe  latter  had  been  de-  lug  but  2,000.  As  a  reward  for  the  skilful  ma- 
feated  at  Ulm.  Kutusofi^  though  inferior  in  noeuvreswhich  had  brought  about  these  successes 
force  to  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  he  was  created  prince  of  Smolensk.  After  tbe 
Napoleon  in  person,  gave  the  corps  of  Marshal  terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina  he  pursued  the 
Mortier  a  decided  check  at  Diemstein,  thereby  French  more  leisurely,  foreseeing  that  the  ele- 
temporarily  deranging  Napoleon^s  plans,  for  ments  would  prove  sufficiently  destructive  to 
which  he  received  m>m  the  emperor  of  Austria  them;  and  upon  entering  Wilna,  where  he  met 
the  grand  cordon  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  Decero^r,  he  found 
present  at  Austerlitz  in  command  of  the  allied  the  campaign  virtually  ended,  although  the  pnr- 
forces,  but  was  not  responsible  for  the  disaster  suit  was  continued  as  far  as  Kalisz,  where  the 
of  the  day,  having  dissented  entirely  from  the  Russians  paused,  almost  exhausted,  in  the  latter 
plan  of  the  cross  march  to  outflank  the  French,  part  of  January.  Having  issued  from  this  place 
the  execution  of  which  proved  so  fatal,  and  ad-  a  proclamation  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
vised  a  postponement  of  a  general  engagement  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  calling  upon 
until  a  junction  could  be  made  with  the  corps  its  members  to  join  in  the  league  formed  for  the 
of  Benningsen  and  tbe  archduke  Oharles.  In  deliverance  of  Germany,  he  crossed  the  Oder, 
the  subsequent  war  with  Turkey  Kutusoff  and  following  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  reach- 
gained  fr^h  military  laurels,  and  concluded  an  ed  Bunzlau  in  Prussian  Silesia,  where  his  con- 
advantageous  peace  at  Bucharest  in  May,  1812.  stitution,  enfeebled  by  the  rigors  of  tbe  campaign. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  yielded  to  an  attack  of  malignant  typhus  fever, 
super^e  Barday  de  Tolly  in  command  of  the  KUTP,  Albbbt.    See  Cxrip. 
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Lthe  12th  letter  of  the  Phoenioian  and  other  political  and  religions  import,  ending  in  dliij 

^  Semitic  graphic   systems,   named  himed  firom  those  of  common  things  which  end  in  am, 

(maPrndd^  ox  goad),  is  also  the  12th  (Xa/i/3da)  arius;  thos:  auffuralis,  regaliB^  ritualis,  &c.; 

of  the  ancient  Greek  (now  the  11th,  the  dt~  hat  miUtarU,  euUnarU,  aqv4irius^  testiarium^ 

gamma  being  dropped),  Gofic,  Armenian,  Greor-  &c. — ^The  letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are 

gian,  Russian  (liudi;  bat  the  15th  GyriUic  and  r,  n,  fn,  (2,  i,  i«.    Examples:  aol,  Eng.  sun^  ntm- 

14th  Glagolitic),  and  most  modem  European  tneTy  Lat.    ser-enus ;   J?ortag.   noh'Sy  prazer^ 

systems;  the  14th  Rane,  the  2d  in  the  Ethim>ian  igr^a,  &c.,  for  nohley  plaeer,  eeelesia;  Span, 

and  Amharic  syllabary,  and  in  the  Irish  A>be-  engrvdo  (glnten),  &c. ;  Fr.  apStre,  hp^tre^  arme, 

loth  ;  the  28d  in  Arabic,  27th  in  Persian  and  from  apostolus,  epUtola,  ulmus^  &c. ;  frapper,  to 

Turkish ;  the  11th  in  Latin.    It  is  one  of  the  4  flap;   Eng.  pilgrim,  from  peregrinus;  Span, 

liquids  of  grammarians  (?,  m,  n,  r),  and  of  the  petigro,  from  periculum  ;  Eng.  colonel,  pro- 

4  aisharaya^arga(y a,  ra,  la,  va)  or  Bemi'YoweiB  nounoed  kumel ;   Hebrew  sharsh'^rdh,  Arab, 

in  the  Devanagari.    Its  hieroglyph  was  Idboi,  HhiL  chain,  &c. ;  Gr.  \€ipiop,  Lat.  lilium,  Niyt- 

lioness.    The  sound  is  produced  by  placing  the  ^i;,  lympha,  8€prifTO£  and  /dcXrioror ;  Lat  tu- 

tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  tra,  Span,  nutria,  otter ;  Provencal,  nameUt^ 

while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides  and  the  Lat.  lamella;  Fr.nivecm,  Lat  Zi5«^;  Wallach. 

larynx  vibrates ;  and  it  is  hence  called  a  lingui-  funingine,  Lat  /uligine  ;  Heb.  ndtan,  Syr. 

dental.    As  a  liauid  sound  it  is  the  symbol  of  nat<U,  to  give ;  Deb.  tfeelein,  Arab.  Sanam,  im- 

flowing,  soft,  mild  things  (liquor,  lenis,  mollis,  age,  &c. ;  Heb.  gulgolet,  Arab,  djumdjumatj 

laCf  &c.) ;  as  a  semi-vowel  it  is  producible  and  skull,  &c. ;  Gr.  Oduo-o-rvr,  Ulysses ;  Lat.  olere 

the  symbol  of  linear  objects  (Umgus^  linea,  linum,  and  odor  ;  Fr.,  Span.,  &c.,  amidon,  from  afivkop ; 

ligaare,  latus,  lentus,  £c.),  also  akin  to  vowels ;  Ghald.  ktal  and  itad,  to  go  away,  &c. ;   Ital. 

by  its  genesis  it  is  Kindred  with  d,t^s  (lingua,  fiore,  ehiamare,  hianeo,  &c,,  for  flore,  elamare, 

ancient  Latin  dingua,  whence  tongue,  German  olaneo ;  Gr.  akkoe,  ^XXov,  Lat.  alitts,  folium, 

Zungs  ;  Xcyv,  loquor,  dico,  signum,  sic,  doeeo,  &c. ;  Tr,  eou,  mou,  coueher,  heau,  ehaux,  U  vaut, 

Eng.  token,  &c.).    Priscian  attributes  to  the  il  fcmdra,  chtnaux,  &c.,  for  eol,  mol,  eolehier 

Latin  L  8  sounds,  one  fall,  one  middle,  and  one  O^fUoeare),  M,  calx,   valet,  falloir,  cheved  ; 

slender.    There  are,  indeed,  4  soun^  in  the  Dutch,  oud,  goud,  ^.,  Eng.  old,  gold  ;  Eng. 

Earonean  languages  alone,  viz. :  ok,  the  plain  stout.  Germ.  stoU, — ^L  is  sometimes  dropped,  as 

soanOj  as  in  let;  b,  the  Frsnch  mouille,  which  in  Ital.  arbinto  for  Idberinto,  vsignolo  for  lu- 

is  variously  written,  as  in  French  ail,  csil,  file,  signuolo  and  rossignuolo,  Span,  ruiseflor  (Lat. 

grenouille,  Milhau,  gentilhomme,  &c  ;  Spanish  luseiniola)  ;  Portug.  o,  a,  article,  for  lo,  la  ; 

Uamar  (Lat  clamare),  lleno  (flenus),  &c ;  Por-  candSa,  c6r,  saude,  taes,  toar,  &c.,  for  candela, 

tuguese  Ihano  (planus),  mulKer  (mulier),  &c. ;  color,  salute,  tales,  tolere;  azuro,  Span,  azul, 

Ha^ar  hely,  place, /o2y^,  river,  &c. ;  Italian  fh)m  Persian  hour,  blue,  &c     It  is  some- 

megiio,  &c ;  c,  the  Polish,  Ruthenic,  and  Lusa-  times  also  transposed:  Span, prestalde,  omaldos, 

to-Vendic  barred  i  pronounced  by  pushing  and  espalda.  &o^  for  prestadle,  omadlos,  spatula  ; 

swelling  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  as  in  PoL  and  miXagro,  palabra,  Portug.  puhigo,  esmola, 

piosa,  Ruth,  pel^haty,  Gr.  ircXXor,  black-gray ;  &c.,  from  miraculum^  pwrahola,  publico,  eleo' 

a,  the  Welsh  II,  pronounced  with  a  hissing,  as  mosyna  ;  Ital.  padule,  Wallach.  plumene,  &o., 

in  Udn  or  IMn,  temple.  Lloyd,  &c.,  almost  as  for  palude,  pulmone, — ^As  a  numeral  sign.  L 

if  written  fl,  as  in  flannel  (Lat  lana,  wool). —  denotes  80  in  the  Semitic  (except  Ethiopian, 

Some  nations  and  persons  cannot  pronounce  I,  where  it  marks  2),  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian, 

as  for  instance  the  Japanese,  who  use  r  in  its  Cyrillic,  and  Georgian ;  50  in  Latin  and  Gla- 

stead,  as  in  Sagarien  for  Saghalien  or  Amoor.  golitio  ^n  the  former  as  being  a  half  of  the  an- 

The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  unable  to  utter  cient  E  or  C,  centum).    A  dash  above  it  raises 

r,  always  substitute  2,  as  in  Kilisit  for  Christ  these  values  to  as  many  thousands.    In  rubri- 

There  was  no  L  in  Zend.    It  is  often  mute  in  cation  it  marks  11.    In  abbreviations  it  stands 

English  before  consonants,  as  in  could,  calm,  for  Lucius,  IabUus,  Lares,  libens,  libertus,  locus, 

lut^,  psalm,  ^^  and  when  final  in  some  French  latus,  &c.    LLS.  stands  for  sestertium  numus. 

words,  as  in  baril,  outH,  sourdl,  \nfls,  Sec,    In  On  French  coins  it  stands  for  Bayonne. 
Latin  it  was  anciently  not  doubled,  as  in  ma*       LAALAND,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  belong- 

eehun,  polucere  ;  it  is  often  introduced  into  ing  to  Denmark,  lying  between  lat.  54*^  89'  and 

Ladn  words  for  the  sake  of  assimilation,  as  in  54''  57'  N.,  and  long.  lO''  56'  and  ll''  60'  E.; 

aUigare,  pellucere,  intelligere  (from  ad,  per,  in*  greatest  length  60  m.,  breadth  20  m.    The  dis- 

ier),  &c. ;  it  frequently  indicates  diminution,  as  trict  of  Laaland  comprises  the  island  of  that 

in  libeUus,  ageltus,  pauUum  (from  lib&r,  ager,  name,  Falster,  and  several  small  islands ;  area, 

parum),  ic,  and  distinguishes  many  words  of  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  84,096.    The  surface 
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is  low,  level,  and  niostlj  marsbj.    The  water  is  ed  more  of  the  eiietnj  than  all  the  French 

bad,  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  but  the  soil  is  troops.    By  the  decease  of  his  associates,  he 

fertile.    There  is  a  lake  called  Mariaboe  near  gradually  united  in  his  own  person  nearly  all 

the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  almost  5  m.  in  the  higher  offices  of  his  order  in  the  Antilles, 

len^h.    Capital,  Mariaboe.  and  in  1705  returned  to  Europe  to  obtain  re- 

LABADIE,  Jean  i«,  a  French  mystic,  born  cruits.    He  was  detained  by  his  superiors  at 

in  Bonig-en-Guienne,  Feb.  18,  1610,  died  in  Rome  till  1709,  and  at  Civita  Vecchia  till  1716, 

Altona,  Hobtcnn,  Feb.  18, 1674.    He  was  edu-  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain* 

Gated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Bordeaux,  and  ed  till  his  death.    Hia  principal  works  areiVbu- 

was  for  some  time  a  member  of  that  society ;  veau  voyage  aux  ile$  de  VAmerique  (6  vols, 

but  in  1650  he  became  a  Protestant,  settled  at  12mo.,  Paris,  1722),  Nouvelle  relation  ae  VAf" 

Montauban,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  rique  occidentale  (5  vols.,  1728),  and  Voyage  en 

and  remained  there  8  years,  during  which  he  £apagne  et  en  Italie  (8  vols.,  1780). 

founded  a  mystical  sect,  resembling  Uie  quietists  LABDANUM.    See  Ladakuv. 

of  his  old  communion,  and  called  after  himself  LA  BILLARDI£R£,  Jaoques  Julien  Hoit* 

Labadists.     Having  been  at  length  banished  ton  db,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist,  bom 

from  Montauban  for  sedition,  he  retired  first  to  in  Alen^n,  Oct.  28, 1755,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  8, 

Orange,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva,  whence  1834.    After  studying  botany  at  Montpellier, 

in  1666  he  was  invited  to  Middleburg,  Holland,  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  Paris  in  1780.    Six 

Here  his  followers  increased  in  number,  and  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to 

included  many  persons  of  rank  and  education,  Syria  and  Palestine,  made  a  thorough  explora- 

among  whom  were  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann  tion  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  brought 

and  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth.    The  hete*  back  a  valuable  collection  of  plants.    The  re- 

rodoxy  and  contumacy  of  Labadie,  however,  led  suits  of  his  journey  were  published  in  his  Icone9 

to  his  deposition  by  the  synod  of  Naarden,  and  Plantarum  Syrim  Eariorum  Deseriptianibus  et 

to  his  banishment  from  the  province.    With-  Obaervationibus  IlluetratcB  (4to.,  Paris,  1791— 

drawing  to  a  small  village  near  Amsterdam,  he  1812),  with   elegant   drawmgs   by  Biedout6. 

formed  a  church  there,  and  established  a  press  When  the  expedition  under  Entrecasteaux  was 

for  the  publication  of  his  theological  and  con-  sent  in  search  of  La  P^rouse  in  1791,  La  Billar- 

troversial  works,  whence  he  was  ultimately  com-  didre  sailed  on  board  the  Recherche,  spent  a 

pelled  to  remove  to  Altona.    The  sect  of  which  few  months  at  the  Cape,  where  he  collected  a 

ne  was  the  founder  does  not  now  exist.  number  of  plants,  visited  many  of  the  large 

LABARRE,  Chevalier  de.    See  Babbe.  islands  and  archipelagos  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 

LABARUM,  the  military  ensign  of  the  Ro-  barely  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 

man  emperors  in  the  later  times.    It  consisted  tralia,  and  was  finally  taken  prisoner  at  Java  hj 

of  a  long  pike,  traversed  by  a  stafi^  which  gave  the  Dutch  in  Oct.  1798.    His  botanical  coUeo- 

it  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  which  hung  a  band-  tions,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  4,000  plants, 

rol  of  purple,  adorned  with  ^old  and  precious  three  fourths  of  which  were  of  species  previ- 

stones,  and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  crown  em-  ously  unknown,  were  carried  to  England ;  but 

blazoned  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which  when,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years,  he 

was  added  bpr  Constantine.    The  labarum,  call-  returned  to  his  native  country,  they  were  cour- 

ed  by  Eusebius  the  saving  standard  of  the  em-  teously  returned  to  him  through  the  intervention 

Sire,  was  intrusted  to  a  chosen  guard  of  50  sol-  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a 
iers,  who  were  believed  to  be  invincible  while  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  thence- 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  ofiSce.  On  forth  devoted  his  whole  time  to  arranging  his 
the  medals  of  Constantine  and  other  Christian  botanical  treasures  and  to  publishing  the  results 
emperors  it  is  represented  as  borne  by  Victory,  of  his  observations. 

LABAT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  missionary  LABLACHE,  Luioi,  an  Italian  singer,  bom 

and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1663,  died  there,  in  Naples,  Dec.  6,  179^  died  there,  Jan.  23, 

Jan.  6,  1788.    He  entered  the  order  of  the  Do-  1858.    His  father,  a  French  merchant  fix>m  Mar- 

minicans  in  1685,  taught  philosophy  at  Nancy,  seilleS)  dying  in  1799,  young  Lablache  was,  at 

afterward  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  placed 

1693  solicited  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  in  one  of  the  conservatories  of  Naples,  where 

the  Antilles.    After  remaining  two  years  at  he  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music    He 

l^rtinique,  he  passed  in  1696  to  Guadeloupe,  was  of  an  idle  and  unruly  disposition  during  his 

where  he  established  a  station  of  his  order,  ana  first  connection  with  this  institution,  and  at- 

also  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  tempted  no  fewer  than  5  times  to  make  his 

agriculturist.    On  his  return  to  Martinique  he  escape,  in  order  to  procure  an  engagement  in 

was  appointed  t>ro(;ur«ur  g^iral  of  the  mission,  some  theatre.    Having  been  compelled  by  the 

and  for  his  diplomatic  and  scientific  services  was  interference  of  the  police  to  finish  his  studies, 

held  in  great  esteem  by  successive  governors,  he  made  his  d^but  in  1812  at  the  little  theatre 

He  explored  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  of  San  Carlino  as  a  hnSo  singer.    Within  a  few 

founded  in  1703  the  city  of  Basse-Terre,  and  in  months  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 

that  year  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  actor  Pinotti ;  and  after  fulfilling  engagements 

the  island  against  the  English.    He  organized  a  as  basso  and  bufiTo  at  minor  theatres  in  Naples, 

company  of  60  negroes,  who,  as  he  said,  destroy-  Messina,  and  Palermo,  he  appeared  in  1817  at 
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the  Seals  theatre  in  Milan  in  Rossini's  Cefiertfri'  ing  gas,  for  nse  bj  the  varions  methods  now 
idik^  with  such  success  that  Mercadante  wrote  conveniently  employed  as  ftiel  for  heating  cru- 
for  him  the  opera  of  EliMa  e  Claudio^  and  for  cibles  and  other  vessels,  has  become  almost  an 
several  seasons  he  filled  the  leading  basso  parts  essential  element  in  modem  laboratories.  For 
in  that  city.  In  1824  he  sang  for  the  first  time  details  of  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  labora- 
before  the  Viennese,  who  in  their  enthudasm  tories  with  apparatus  and  the  use  or  the  same, 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  Faraday's  "Chemical  Manipulation"  may  be 
thenceforth  held  him  in  equal  estimation  with  advantageously  consulted ;  and  no  laboratory 
their  favorites,  Madame  Fodor  and  Rubini.  would  be  complete  without  this  work  always 
After  an  absence  of  12  years  Lablache  returned  at  hand  for  reference.  See  also  ^*  Chemical 
to  Naples  to  assume  the  duties  of  royal  chapel-  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations,''  by  Camp- 
master  and  fill  an  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo  bell  Morfit  (Philadelphia,  1857). 
theatre,  and  appeared  in  the  works  of  Rossini  LABORDE,  Jean  Benjamin  de,  a  French  au- 
and  Bellini  with  great  reputation.  In  1880  he  thor  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  5, 1734^ 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  where,  in  the  matu-  guillotined  July  22,  1794.  He  belonged  to  a 
rity  of  his  powers,  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  wealthy  family,  and  was  tiioroughly  instructed 
It^ian  opera  in  the  character  of  Geronimo  in  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  including 
II  matrimonio  iegreto.  Thenceforth  until  with-  music,  for  which  he  showed  a  great  fondness, 
in  a  short  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  Introduced  at  court  while  a  young  man,  he  be- 
ef the  year  1888,  when  he  returned  to  Naples  came  a  confidant  and  favorite  of  Louis  XY., 
to  singin  the  ^inr^TomoTtf,  he  appeared  chiefiy  and  dissipated  in  costly  pleasures  nearly  the 
in  Paris  and  London,  devoting  the  winter  to  whole  of  nis  fortune.  He  did  not  neglect  how- 
the  former  place  and  the  spring  to  the  latter,  ever  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music,  and  during 
During  the  Last  25  years  of  nis  life  he  held  the  the  life  of  his  patron  produced  several  success- 
position  of  ihe  leading  basso  of  his  own  and  ftd  operas.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  having 
perhaps  of  any  other  time.  His  voice,  a  base  been  appointea  one  of  the  farmers-general  of 
of  the  purest  quality,  unsurpassed  in  resonance,  the  kingdom,  he  married  and  led  a  more  regular 
in  flexibility  and  compass,  was  not  less  remark-  life,  repairing  by  the  profits  of  his  oflSce  the 
able  than  his  artistic  skill  in  the  management  losses  mcurred  by  his  youthM  follies.  He  also 
of  it,  and  his  dramatic  versatility.  His  range  gave  himself  seriously  to  his  musical  studies, 
included  every  variety  of  dramatic  music,  from  and  in  1780  published  his  Ussai  sur  la  musiqtte 
\oftj  declamation  to  the  broadest  buffo,  in  all  of  aneienne  et  modeme  in  4  vols.,  an  unequal 
which  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  work,  but  one  containing  speculations  and  in- 
Originally  of  an  imposing  and  graceful  presence,  formation  which  are  still  regarded  as  of  great 
he  became  exceedingly  corpulent  in  middle  life,  value.  He  published  also  several  other  works 
dthough  this  circumstance  never  detracted  fh>m  on  history,  chronology,  and  geography.  At 
the  impressiveness  of  his  nerformance  in  serious  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  became 
parts ;  and  his  name  will  be  not  lees  closely  obnoxious  in  consequence  of  the  office  he  held, 
associated  with  the  operas  of  Nbrmaj  Anna  Bo-  and  retired  to  Rouen ;  but  being  discovered,  he 
lenc^  Semiramide^  or  IPuTitanL  than  with  the  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Paris,  tried,  con- 
eomic  extravagances  of  Leporelio,  Dr.  Bartolo,  demned,  and  executed. 

Dr.  Dulcamara,  or  Don  Pasquale.  In  private  LABORDE,  Jean  Joseph,  marquis  de,  a 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  social  accomplish-  French  financier,  bom  in  Jacca,  Aragon,  in 
ments  and  virtues,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  1724,  guillotined  in  Paris,  April  18, 1794.  He 
many  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  at  one  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  mercantile  opera- 
time  employed  as  singing  master  of  the  queen  tions,  and  under  the  Choiseul  ministry  rendered 
of  iEng^nd,  of  whom  he  was  a  specicQ  favorite,  important  financial  assistance  to  the  French 
— BBs  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thalberg  the  government,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
pianist.  appointment  of  court  banker  and  the  title  of 
LABOR,  in  physiology.  See  Bibth.  marquis.  When  the  French  took  part  in  the 
LABORATORY,  a  place  for  chemical  opera-  American  war,  he  fhmished  the  kinc  with  the 
tions,  either  designed  for  manufacturing  pur-  money  necessanr  for  despatching  the  troops, 
poses,  or  for  experimental  research.  In  the  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  afTairs  ne 
mter  case  it  should  properly  comprise  several  managed  gratuitously.  Toward  the  end  of  1798 
rooms,  one  or  more  devoted  to  furnace  opera-  he  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  few  months^  im- 
tions  and  fumiE^ed  with  the  requisite  apparatus  prisonment,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  revolu- 
ibr  these,  as  also  with  various  tools  adapted  for  tionary  tribunal,  as  having  participated  in  the 
small  work  in  metsJs.  Another  room  should  be  royalist  plots  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
appropriated  to  the  more  delicate  chemical  oper-  the  republic. — Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  comte 
ationa,  and  all  should  be  well  ventilated  by  flues  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer,  archsa- 
constructed  expressly  for  carrying  oflF  noxious  ologist,  and  politician,  bom  in  PariSjSept.  15, 
vapors.  An  apartment  especiafly  protected  1774,  died  in  1842.  He  was  sent  to  Vienna  at 
from  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  balance  thebeginningof  the  French  revolution,  entered 
and  other  delicate  instruments  that  are  liable  the  Austrian  army,  reached  the  rank  of  mig'or, 
to  iniuiy.  Water  as  pure  as  possible  should  be  and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the 
supplied  in  nnlimited  quanti^;  and  illuminat-  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  1797.    He  then  de- 
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voted  himself  to  travels  and  artistio  pursuits.  de$  arti  et  de  VvndmUrte  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1856).               , 
In  1800  he  accompanied  Lucien  Bom^arte,  After  being  for  several  years  keeper  of  one  of 
ambassador  to  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of  aWuhi,  the  departments  at  the  Lonvre,  he  was  appointed 
and  daring  neany  two  years  explored  the  va-  in  1857  director  of  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
rioos  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  in  company  LA  BORDE,  Maxdoliak,  an  American  phy- 
with  a  number  of  artists,  whose  expenses  he  sician  and  scholar,  bom  in  Edgefield.  S.  0.,  in              ^ 
iMud  ft'om  his  own  purse.    On  his  return  to  1804.    His  father  was  a  Frenchman  from  Bor- 
Erance,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  his  deaux,  and  he  himself  is  the  sole  survivor  of 
great  work,  Voyage  pittoreaque  et  historique  de  the  family.    He  entered  the  junior  class  of  the 
PE^pagne  (4  vols,  large  foL,  1807-18),  which  South  Carolina  college,  was  graduated  at  the             m 
cost  him  the  best  part  of  his  fortune.    In  1809  age  of  16,  studied  law  under  George  McDuffie, 
he  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in  the  afterward  abandoned  the  legal  for  the  medical               « 
coimcll  of  state,  and  in  1814,  as  adjutant-miyor  profession,  and  was  graduated  (1826)  in  the  first 
of  the  national  guard,  took  part  in  the  capitma-  class  of  the  medical  college  of  South  Carolina, 
tion  of  Paris,  and  received  honorary  distuictions  then  recently  established  at  Charleston.    He 
at  the  hands  of  Louis  XYIII.    In  1822  he  was  practised  his  profession  18  year&  during  which 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  kept  his  period  he  sometimes  represented  the  people  of 
seat  almost  without  interruption  until  1840.  Edgefield  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  state  legislature,  and  edited  the  *^  Edgefield 
heldforawhiletheofficeof  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Advertiser^'  newspaper  in  1886.    In  1838  he 
and  left  it  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  was  elected  secrets3:y  of  the  state.    He  was  then 
Philippe,  with  the  rai^  of  brigadier-general  in  made  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South 
the  national  guard.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Carolina  colleffe,  and  in  1842  accepted  the  chair               * 
academy  of  inscriptions,  and  of  the  academy  of  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  that  institution, 
moral  and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  Voyage  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  meta- 
^ZfiTjE^fpo^n^,  he  published:  Itinerairedeseript\f  physics,  and  at  his  suggestion  physiology  was 
de  VMpagne  (5  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas,  1809);  made  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.    He 
Le$  monuments  de  la  France,  classii  chronolo-  taught  chiefly  by  lecture  till  1856,  when  he 
giqttementy  &c.  (foL,  1816-^26) ;   Voyage  pitto-  prepared  and  nublished  a  text  book  on  physiol- 
resque  en  Autriche.acee  un  prSeis  de  la  guerre  ogy,  which  is  highly  esteemed.    He  has  been  a 
entre  la  France  et  VAutriche,  1809  (3  vols.  foL,  frequent  contributor  to  the  *^  Southern  Quar- 
1821-8),  &c. — ^L^N  Ehmakusl  Simon  Joseph,  terly  Review"  on  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  im- 
comte  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer  portant  subjects;  and  has  contributed  also  to 
and  archaeologist,  born  in  Paris,  June  13, 1807.  Kussell^s  and  other  southern  magazines.    In 
After  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the  Aug.  1859,  he  publbhed  an  elaborate  "  History 
university  of  Gdttingen,  he  travelled  in  the  East,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  with  Sketches 
and  on  his  return  published,  in  conjunction  of  its  Presidents  and  Professors,*'  embodying  a 
with  M.  Linant,  his  Voyage  de  V Arable  Petree  large  mass  of  interesting  biographical  matter. 
(Paris,  1830-'33),  and  Flore  de  V Arabic  PePree  LABOUCHERE,  Henkt,  Baron  Taunton,  an 
(4to.,  1833).    He  meanwhile  filled  several  dip-  English  statesman,  born  in  London,  Aug.  15, 
lomatic  offices,  but  gave  them  up  in  1836  to  1798.     His  father,  Peter  Csosar  Labouchere, 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  and  ar-  whose  ancestors  left  France  at  the  period  of  the 
tistic  pursuits.    He  undertook  at  once  a  large  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  became 
and  splendid  publication.  Voyage  en  Orient  86  establbhed  in  Holland,  was  a  partner  of  the 
parts  of  whidi,  consisting  of  travels  in  Asia  bankiug  house  of  Hope  and  co.  of  Amsterdam, 
iOnor  and  Syria,  have  appeared.    At  the  same  and  settled  in  England,  where  he  married  a 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  historical  re-  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.    The  son  was 
searches  on  printing  and  engraving,  and  pub-  graduated    at  Oxford,,  and   in  1826   entered 
lished  several  works  on  this  interesting  subject,  parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  St. 
In   1842  his  Oommentaire   geographique  sur  MichaeFs.    About  the  same  time,  in  company 
VExode  et  lee  Nomhres  secured  his  election  to  with  Mr.  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby,  and  Hx. 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.    On  his  father's  Denison,  now  speaker  of  the  house  of  corn- 
retirement  from  political  life,  he  entered  the  mous,  he  visited  America,  in  order  to  study  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  showed  little  operation  of  republican  institutions.     The  re- 
interest  in  political  questions.    In  1845-^7  he  suit  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  liberal  opinionsi 
published  a  series  of  letters  on  public  libraries,  aod  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
the  4th  of  which,  on  the  Mazarin  palace,  is  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  British  liberal 
full  of  historical  interest    This  led  him  to  a  partv.    He  continued  to  sit  for  St.  Michaers 
larger  illustrated  publication,  Lea  monuments  de  until  1830,  when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton, 
PariSj  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  retaining  this  position  by  successive  reflections 
4to.  in  1846.    He  is  also  the  author  of  the  fol-  until  1€^9,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
lowing  unfinished  works:  LesducsdeBourgogne^  In  1882  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  Uie 
Studes  eur  lee  lettres,  lee  arts  et  Vindustrie  du-  admiralty.    He  resigned  in  1834,  and  in  April, 
rant  le  15*  siicle  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-51) ;  La  1835,  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  boara 
renaissance  des  arts  d  la  cour  de  France,  Studes  of  trade,  master  of  the  mint,  and  privy  counoil- 
sur  le  Wiiide  (8vo.,  1851-5);  and  De  Vunion  lor.    In  March,  1839,  he  became  under  secro- 
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taity  for  the  oolonieS)  and  a  few  mmkihs  later  Water  lake,  whose  orerflow  is  oarried  hj  a 

president  of  the  board  of  trade,  retaining  office  stream  of  the  same  name  to  Hudson's  bay.    The 

until  the  whig  party  went  out  of  power  in  1841.  interior  of  the  conntnr  is  imperfectly  known. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  in  1846  he  was  made  Its  genera]  aspect  is  bleak  and  desolate.    The 

diief  secretary  for  Ireland.  From  1847  until  the  highest  mountains  extend  along  the  £.  coast 

dissolution  of  the  cabinet  in  1852  he  was  again  from  lat.  54°  to  59°  K,  their  elevation  nowhere 

president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  from  1855  exceeding  8,000  feet.     Mount  Thoresby  near 

to  1858  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.   Mr.  the  coast  is  2,780  feet  high.    The  prevailing 

Labouchere  has  been  twice  married :  on  April  geological  formation  on  the  seaboard  is  granite, 

10, 1840,  to  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  gneiss,  or  mica  slate,  above  which  in  some  places 

Baring,  who  died  in  1850;  and  on  July  18, 1852,  are  beds  of  old  r^  sandstone  about  200  feet 

to  Lady  Mary  Matilda  Georgiana  Howard,  a  thick,  and  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone, 

daughter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Carlisle.  Toward  the  interior  the  secondary  rocks  disap- 

lABOULATE,  IIdouabd  Ben^  LsFiBXTBE,  a  pear.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  re- 
French  author,  bom  in  Paris^  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  sources  of  the  country,  but  iron  ore,  limestone, 
studied  law,  and  published  m  1889  a  Eittaire  granite,  hornblende,  lapis-oUaris,  hematite,  ana 
du  drtnt  de  pfvpriete  fonei^  en  Burope  depuis  the  beautiful  shining  spar  called  Labradorite 
(hnstantin  juaqv?d  noaiouri.  He  has  also  writ-  are  found,  the  last  bemg  collected  by  the  Esqui- 
ten  on  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  wo-  maux  on  the  sea  coast  and  Uie  shores  of  the 
men  from  the  time  of  the  Bomans  to  the  present  lakes.  In  the  soutiiem  portion  of  tiie  country 
day,  and  on  various  kindred  subjects.  He  is  a  stunted  growth  of  poplars,  pines,  birch,  and 
engaged  upon  a  *^  History  of  the  United  States,^'  willow  is  found,  and  grass  clothes  the  valleys 
of  which  the  1st  volume  appeared  in  1855.  He  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Little  vegetation 
has  translated  the  works  of  Dr.  Obanning  into  exists  in  the  north  excepting  mosses  and  lichena. 
French,  and  has  written  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  some  few  favored  spots  the  aspect  is  better, 
davery  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  more  In  lat.  58*"  57'  N.,  along  the  course  and  mouth 
recent  works  are  Sowoenvn  d'un  vayctgeur  of  the  river  Kangerlul^i^,  the  banks  are  well 
(1867),  and  J^udei  iur  la  propriSti  titUraire  wooded,  and  various  European  plants  flourish. 
enli^neeetenAngleterre(lB6B),  He  has  been  In  lat  59''  K,  around  Kullatarlok  bay,  the 
since  1849  professor  of  comparative  legislation  mountains  are  covered  with  timber.  At  L' Ansa 
at  the  CoUege  de  Frcmee,  &  Loup  the  soil  is  more  Suitable  than  elsewhere 

LABOUBDONNAIE,  Bbbtsand  Fbanqois  for  cultivation.  No  description  of  grain  will 
MAHfi  DB,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  in  St.  ripen,  but  potatoes,  Dutch  turnips,  cabbages, 
Malo,  Feb.  11,  1699,  died  Sept.  9,  1758.  He  and  other  hardy  vegetables  come  to  p^ectioB. 
was  governor  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour-  Much  rain  falls  in  summer  near  the  sea.  S(»ne- 
boD,  and  conquered  Madras,  but  was  afterward'  times  on  the  coast  the  thermometer  in  Jdy  in- 
detained  for  8  years  at  the  Bastile  for  having  dicates  86'',  but  a  short  distance  inlaid  it  is  at 
relinquished  its  possession  to  the  English  in  all  times  more  temperate.  The  winters  are  ez* 
consideration  of  9,000,000  crowns^  His  life  tremely  cold,  the  temperature  often  falling  80** 
was  written  by  his  grandson,  Bertrand  Francis  below  the  freezing  point.  From  DeoemW  to 
Mah^  a  fiunous  actor,  who  was  bom  in  1795,  June  the  sea  is  frozen,  while  on  land  travelling 
and  died  in  London  in  Feb.  1840.  becomes  almost  impossible.  The  mean  temper- 
LABRADOB,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  atureof  the  respective  months  at  the  missionary 
British  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stations  of  Okkak  (lat.  57^  80')  and  Nain  (lat. 
ecNiiprising  in  its  fullest  sense  all  that  territory  66''  80')  is  in  January  1.55*^,  February  2.78% 
which  is  bounded  K  by  Hudson's  strait  K  by  March  7.88**,  April  29.48^,  May  27.24**,  June 
the  AtlanUc,  S.  E.  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  42.59%  July  50.91  *',  August  51.99%  Septemb^ 
separating  it  from  Newfoundland,  S.  by  the  44.71'',  October  82.66'',  November  24.45°  De- 
gidf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Canada,  and  W.  by  cember  27.84".  Theprevailing  winds  on  tneE. 
James's  bay  and  Hudson's  bay ;  being  comprised  coast  vary  between  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  There 
between  lat  50''  and  68"  N.,  and  long.  56"  and  is  less  fog  than  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
79"  W. ;  area,  420,000  sq.  m.  The  W.  part  of  and  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  never  frozen, 
this  territory  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  bay  com-  The  aurora  boreaJis  is  frequent  and  of  extreme 
pany;  the  £.,  with  an  area  of  170,000  sq.  m.,  brilliancy.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  and 
and  a  population  of  5,000,  is  Labrador  proper,  the  lakes  with  pike,  barbel,  eels,  trout,  &o, ;  the 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The  wilds  with  reindeer,  black  and  white  bears, 
eoasts  are  extremely  ragged  and  forbidding,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  mountain  oats,  martens,  and 
No  considerable  rivers  empty  off  the  Atlantic  otters,  with  a  few  ermines,  x>oroupines,  and  bea- 
eoast,  but  the  North  West  or  Mesohickemau  river  ver;  the  birds  are  white  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
flows  S.  £.  into  the  strfut  of  Belle  Isle;  the  sprace  game,  gray  plover,  a  great  variety  of  wa- 
East  Main  or  Stude,  and  Great  and  Little  Whale  ter  fowl,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  several  va- 
rivers,  run  W.  to  Hudson's  bay ;  and  the  Kee-  rieties  of  hawks.  Mosquitoes  are  as  abundant 
nc^^anissee  and  Eoksoak,  after  a  N.  and  N.  W.  as  in  more  southern  climates.  Dogs  and  reindeer 
coarse,  discharge  into  Hudson's  strait  There  are  the  only  domesticated  animals,  both  being 
are  many  lakes,  fmned  chiefly  by  expansions  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  draught. — The  natives 
of  the  rivers.    The  most  important  is  Clear  of  Labrador,  consisting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
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rnhmst  hr  hunting  and  fishing.  Over  JL800  are  benerolent  prpjfeota  frodtrated,  and  his  eztenfliro 
profemed  converts  to  Ohristianity.  They  liye  undertaking  broi^t  to  an  nnfortmiate  closer 
m  detaohed  communities,  their  largest  Tillage,  LABRADORITE.  See  Fbldspab. 
ef  250  inhahitants,  being  at  Invntoke  inlet,  or  LA  BRUTllRE,  Jban  bb,  a  French  nHmdiat 
Esqnimanz  bay,  on  the  Atlantic.  They  bring  bom  near  Donrdan,  Normandy,  aboot  1644,  died 
to  the  traders  a  considerable  amonnt  of  fhrs  and  in  Versailles,  May  1 1, 1696.  At  the  reoommen- 
oils,  in  exohanse  for  coarse  cloths,  muskets,  dation  of  Bossuet  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
powder,  and  ouuery.  Until  recently,  hostilitieB  history  to  the  grandson  of  tne  great  Oond6,  in 
were  continual  between  the  natives  of  the  whose  service  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  ufo 
eoast  and  those  of  the  hills,  but  the  influence  in  a  literary  capacity  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  has  done  much  to  pension  of  1,000  crowns.  He  was  admitted  a 
restore  peace.  The  missionaries  came  fh>m  member  ofthe  French  academy  in  1698,  and  1^ 
(Greenland  about  a  centurv  since.  Their  chief  the  reputation  of  a  genial  philosopher,  whose 
stations  are  at  Nain,  Okkak,  Hebron,  and  Hope-  happiness  connsted  in  cultivating  the  best  society 
dale,  and  their  total  number  is  28.  A  ship  an-  and  in  reading  the  choicest  books.  His  power 
nnally  arrives  fh>m  London  with  supplies  for  of  observation  and  his  Uterary  attainments  are 
ihem,  in  exchange  for  the  articles  of  traae  which  attested  by  his  celebrated  Garaet^eij  founded 
they  barter  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  main  upon  the  ^  Characters'^  of  Tbeophrastns,  which 
wealth  of  Labrador  is  in  its  fisheries,  in  which  he  translated  into  French  and  prefixed  to  his 
about  800  British  schooners  with  20,000  per-  own.  Hallam  says  that  he  incomparably  sur- 
sons,  chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  passed  his  Greek  model.  ^*  Many  changes  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada,  are  each  season  the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversity 
engaged,  in  addition  to  400  American  schooners  of  rank  and  occupation  in  modem  Europe,  the 
with  about  6,000  men.  Each  man  catches  on  influence  of  woman  over  the  other  sex,  as  wdl 
an  average  100  quintals  of  codfish ;  and  the  oil  as  their  own  varieties  of  character  and  mannersi 
is  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  quintals,  theeffectsofreligion,  learning,  chivalry,  royalty. 
Herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing  depart- 
ihe  same  persons.  About  half  the  product  goes  ment  of  moral  literature  which  no  ancient  could 
to  American  markets,  the  remainder  chiefiy  to  have  compassed.^'  When  La  Bray^re  showed 
England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  his  work  in  MS.  to  the  preceptor  of  the  duke 
product  of  the  salmon  fisheries  averages  annu-  of  Maine,  he  was  told  that  the  book  would 
ally  80,000  tierces.  A  considerable  number  of  have  many  readers  and  its  author  many  ene- 
persons  who  are  left  in  charge  of  the  prc^rty  mies.  The  1st  edition  appeared  in  the  begin- 
when  the  schooners  sail  in  September,  employ  ningof  1688.  Voltaire  says:  "A  style  rapid, 
themselves  in  seal  fishing.  From  16,000  to  concise,  and  nervous,  expression  animated  and 
18,000  seals,  producing  about  850  tons  of  oil,  picturesque,  a  use  of  language  altogether  new, 
may  be  estimated  as  the  average  annual  pro-  without  offending  against  the  established  rulea, 
duct.  Beside  fish  and  oil,  skins,  furs,  and  strack  the  public  at  first;  and  the  allusions 
feathers  are  exported.  The  total  exports  of  which  are  crowded  almost  in  every  page  corn- 
Labrador  have  been  estimated  at  $2,600,000  pleted  its  success."  Three  editions  were  e^diaust- 
annually,  and  the  imports  at  $600,000.  A  more  ed  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  and  6  more 
recent  estimate  g^ves  the  total  value  at  $4,000,-  before  the  autiior*s  death.  La  Bruydre  left  also 
<K)0.  The  government  report  of  1857  records  an  unfiiDished  work,  published  in  1699  under 
an  increased  state  of  activity.  A  British  rev-  ^e  title  of  Dialogues  posthumes  w/r  le  quUtiime^ 
enue  craiser  is  stationed  on  the  coast  during  and  contained  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  La 
the  fishing  season. — ^The  European  settlements  Bray^re,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Vauvenargues 
of  Labrador  are  mainly  at  Forteau  and  Bradore  (Paris,  1820).  Many  editions  of  La  Bray^'s 
bays,  L'Anse,  and  Le  Blanc,  all  on  the  E.  coast.  *^  Characters"  were  publi^ed  after  his  death  in 
The  Portuguese  styled  the  country  Terra  Xa*  HoUimd  and  France.  The  first  complete  edition 
'borador^  or  cultivable  land,  a  misnomer  equal  based  upon  the  original  work  was  prepfured  by 
to  that  of  Greenland.  Hudson  explored  part  M.  WalckenaSr  (Paris,  Didot^  1845),  followed  by 
of  the  coast  in  1610.  About  the  middle  of  the  an  improved  edition  by  M  Destailleur  (Paris, 
last  century  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  Janne^  1855),  and  an  edition  by  Gennequin  the 
eoastby  Mr.  Darby,  an  American,  &ther  of  the  elder  with  iUustrations  (1858).  The  EnglLdi 
actress  and  poetess  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  the  two-  translation  by  the  poet  Rowe  (London,  1708) 
fold  purpoee  of  establishing  a  whaling  station  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  Nov.  1857,  the 
and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he  thought  authorities  of  Versailles  placed  an  inscription  in 
it  would  be  possible  to  employ  in  industrial  oo-  front  of  the  house  in  wMch  he  lived  and  died, 
cupations.  But  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  LABUAN,  a  British  island  in  the  Malay  ar^ 
settlement,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  made  ohipehigo,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  in  lat. 
a  descent  upon  it,  murdering  many  of  his  people  S"*  22'  N.,  long.  115**  10'  E.;  length  10  m., 
and  sending  the  products  of  theb:  toil  adrift  breadth  5  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 1,528,  with  a  gar- 
into  the  ocean.  Mr.  Darby  had  relied  for  mari-  risen  of  178  sddiers.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
time  protection  upon  promises  of  persons  in  The  entrances  in  1855  numbered  888  and  1^ 
power  in  England,  but  those  promises  not  hav-  clearances  17  vessels ;  the  imports  (cottons,  &c.) 
fng  been  kept  his  settlement  was  destroyed,  his  amounted  to  £26,985,  and  the  exports  (sago^ 
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Mai,  beeswax,  ^)  U>£ffi40.    The  qtumtiity  (tf  kaal  had  been  previously  oalled  eheiroiherium, 

coal  sold  from  the  mines  was  9,156  tons  in  1858,  by  Eaap,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  trades  to 

bat  only  1,894  in  1855.    The  nnmber  of  acres  impressions  of  the  homan  hand.    This  animal, 

plaited  with  coooannts,  &o.,  np  to  1857,  was  wmoh  possesses  both  sanrian  and  batrachiaa 

119.    The  reyenne  in  1855  was  JB1,794,  and  the  characters,  probably  most  nearly  resembled  a 

expenditures  £8,416.    The  climate  is  bad,  and  .  gigantic  frog  about  10  or  12  feet  in  length.    A 

dangerous  f&ven  prevail.   The  island  is  divided  historical  sketch  of  the  discoveries  in  connection 

into  two  districts,  Labuan  and  Taivjong  EuboDg.  with  this  reptile  may  be  found  in  the  "Pro-, 

An  episcopal  see  was  created  there  in  1855.  oeedings  of  the  Boston  Sodet;  of  Natural  His- 

The  settlement  of  this  island  dates  from  1846,  tory"  (voL  v..  1Q56.  p.  298),  and  full  details  on  ita 

when,   through  the  influence  of  8ir  James  affinities  in  tlie  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natu- 

Brooke,  the  n^ah  of  Sarawak,  it  was  ceded  to  ral  Elstory'*  (voL  viii.,  London,  1852,  pp.  805- 

Great  Britain  bv  the  sultan  of  BrunaL  818).    Footprints  and  bones  of  the  labyrintho* 

LABURNUM  {cytiwM  Idbumwny  Linn.),  a  don  have  been  found  in  the  tries  of  £ngland 

small,  hardy,  omamentsl,  deciduous  tree  of  the  and  G^ermany ;  from  an  examination  of  the  bead 

lotos  division  of  the  leguminous  order.    The  and  teeth,  vertebro,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  ez- 

oommon  laburnum  was  introduced  from  Switz-  tremities,  Prof.  Owen  has  constructed  an  animal 

eriand  into  Great  Britain  near  the  close  of  the  intermediate  between  the  crocodile  and  the  frog. 

16th  century,  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  as  an  Pictet  (Traiti  de  paleontologies  1858)  calls  it 

ornament  to  shrubberies,  vQlas,  and  small  ^-  ma^odanMurm^  and  condders  it  a  saurian  from 

dens.    In  May  and  June  it  presents  a  beautiful  the  presence  of  scutes  on  the  sidn  and  the  form 

appearance,  every  twig  and  small  branch  being  of  the  teeth.    The  general  shane  of  the  head  ia 

hung  with  racemes  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  frog-like,  as  also  are  the  double  ocdpital  con* 

Its  wood  is  largely  used  for  ornamental  worl^  dyles,  narrow  palatal  processes  of  the  maxil- 

and  for  handles  to  knives  and  other  instnunents.  liuy.  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  row  of  small 

It  is  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  the  branches  sink  teetn  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  pidate  and 

in  water.    It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  has  a  a  longitudinal  row  on  the  palate  concentric  with 

greemsh  color.    The  French  call  it  the  ebony  the  maxillary  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  and  the  ver* 

of  the  Alps.    Rabbits  are  so  fond  of  its  bark,  tebra,  and  bones  of  the  fore  limbs ;  on  the  other 

that  tiiey  eat  it  in  preference  to  that  of  any  hand,  the  facial  and  nasal  parts  of  the  skull  are 

other  trees.    The  seeds  are  highly  poisonous,  crocodilian,  as  are  the  maxillary  tusks^  the 

and  their  great  profusion  and  brilliant  appear-  strong  transverse  processes  for  ribs,  bony  der* 

anee  render  it  somewhat  objectionable  to  cul-  mal  plates,  &o.  In  some  of  the  dental  chantotem 

tivate  the  tree  from  the  danger  of  children  or  it  resembles  fishes.    The  size  of  the  tracks  vft- 

eattle  being  tempted  to  eat  wem.    The  alpine  ries  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  with  5  toea 

or  Scotch  laburnum  (cytimu  alpimu)  attains  a  on  each,  one  turned  in  like  the  human  thumb; 

greater  sixe  than  the  other  spedes,  which  are  the  hind  foot  was  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  the 

usually  less  than  8  feet  in  heij^t.  fore  foot ;  there  is  no  podtive  evidence  that  the 

LABYRINTH,  a  structure  of  intricate  passage  animal  had  a  tail ;  its  progreadon  seems  to  have 

wave  which  it  is  imposdble  to  traverse  without  been  slow  and  awkward,  the  legs  having  been 

a  one.    Three  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in  an-  swung  outward  like  the  course  of  a  scythe, 

dent  story.   The  best  anthenticated  is  the  laby-  Near  each  large  step,  and  1  j^  inches  before  it,  is 

rinth  of  Egypt,  dtuated  at  Ardnod,  near  Lake  a  smaller  one  of  the  fore  foot,  the  distance  from 

Moaria.    Herodotus  vidted  and  describes  it    It  pair  to  pdr  being  about  14  inches.    The  Amer- 

oonaisted  of  8,000  chambers,  half  of  them  bdow  ican  cheirotherium  made  a  double  series  of 

ground,  the  subterranean  ^>artments  being  sa-  tracks,  and  evidently  bdonged  to  a  di£Eerent  g&- 

cred  burial  places.    It  was  extant  in  PUny^s  nus  from  that  of  Europe. 

time.    Ruins  at  the  modem  viUage  of  Howara  LAO,  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  twigs 

in  Fajoom  have  been  recently  identified  by  Dr.  and  branches  of  various  kinds  of  trees  in  the 

Lepdus  with  those  of  the  labyrinth.    Another  East  Indies,  caused  bv  the  punctures  of  the 

structure,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  onthemodd  of  insect  eoceu$  laeea^  which  swarms  uiK>n  trees 

that  of  Egypt,  was  reported  to  have  been  built  yidding  a  milky  jmce.  The  exuding  juice  forms 

near  Cnossus  in  Crete,  by  Dsddalufl^  as  a  place  of  an  incrustation  around  the  twigs,  and  in  this 

confinement  for  the  fabled  monster  the  Mino-  the  insects  make  the  cells  for  containing  thdr 

taur;  but  antiquaries  discover  nothing  more  eggs.    Upon  the  outdde  the  concrete  resinous 

labyrinthine  in  the  locality  indicated  tmm  the  lumps  are  marked  with  numerous  pores  as  if 

caves  and  quarries  of  Mount  Ida.    The  8d  laby-  perforated  with  a  needle ;  within  are  seen  many 

linUi  was  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  but  no  remains  oblong  cells,  which  often  contdn  dead  insects. 

of  it  have  been  traced.    A  similar  structure  was  The  substance  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color, 

sdd  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  another,  of  shining  firacture,  and  an  astringent,  bitterish 

called  the  labjrrinthine  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  taste.    It  colors  the  saliva  beautifully  red,  and 

Ciudum,  ill  Etruria.  produces  a  dye  of  this  color  but  little  inferior  to 

LABYRINTHODON  (Or.  \aPvpip6os,  laby-  the  real  cochmeaL  Indeed,  before  the  discoveiy 

rinth,  and  odovf,  a  tooth),  a  giganUc  fossil  vep-  of  the  latter  it  was  the  material  of  the  fine  lidi 

tile,  so  named  by  Profl  Owen  from  the  complex  crimson  dye  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  durable 

kbyrinthic  structured  the  teeth;  tiiesamean-  redsof  the  dyers  of  Brussels  and  Holland.  The 
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coloring  matter  is  readily  extracted  bj  warm  and  next  to  this  ranks  that  from  Assam.  In  the 

water ;  the  lao  itself  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  best  articles  the  sticks  are  frequently  iDcmsted 

in  aloobol;  when  burned  it  diffhses  a  strong  entirely  around  with  the  lac  to  the  thickness  of 

agreeable  odor.    The  crude  article  broken  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  the  substance  also 

with  the  twigs  is  known  as  stick  lao,  and  is  sold  forms  large  oblong  bunches  of  much  greater 

by  those  who  gather  it  at  from  2  to  4  lbs.  for  a  thickness.    The  Bengal  stick  lao  is  commonly 

penny.  When  the  stick  lac  is  broken  np  and  its  in  very  scanty  and  irregular  incrustations.  The 

coloring  matter  is  partially  removed  by  water,  capacity  of  production  is  said  to  be  many  times 

it  is  cdled  from  its  granular  appearance  seed  greater  than  the  demand,  though  the  annual  ez- 

lao.    This  is  sometimes  melted  into  masses  and  portations  amount  to  several  million  lbs.  of  lao 

called  lump  lac     The  more  familiar  variety  dye  and  shell  lac.    The  stock  on  hand  in  1854 

known  as  shell  lao  is  prepared  by  melting  the  consisted,  accordinff  to  a  paper  of  6kn.  Briggs 

seed  lao  and  straining  it  through  fine  linen  bags,  presented  to  the  English  Asiatic  society,  of 

upon  a  flat^  smooth  surface  of  wood,  to  harden.  8,800,280  lbs.  of  lao  dye,  and  2,868,750  lbs.  of 

It  dries  in  thin  sheets,  which  break  up  into  shell  lac. 

small  fragments.  Their  color  is  from  orange  to  LA  CAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis  de,  a  French 
dark  reddish  brown;  they  are  more  or  less  astronomer,  bom  at  Rnmigny,  near  Rheims, 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  of  shining  March  15,  lYld,  died  in  Paris,  March  21, 1762. 
lustre.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cassini  in  the  observatory 
not  in  water,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  of  Paris,  assisted  Maraldi  in  the  survey  of  the 
smell.  It  softens  readily  by  heat,  so  that  it  has  coast  between  Nantes  and  Bayonne,  and  after- 
run  together  in  masses  when  stowed  in  the  hold  ward  (l789-'40)  took  part  in  the  measurement 
of  a  ^ip.  It  contains,  as  found  by  Hatchett,  90.9  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  correcting  the  results 
per  cent  of  resin  and  0.5  of  coloring  matter;  of  Picard,  and  proving  the  flattening  of  the 
the  remtunder  is  wax,  gluten,  and  foreign  mat-  earth  toward  the  poles.  Beins  now  appointed 
ter.  Stick  lac  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Mazarin  college, 
coloring  matter  and  68  per  cent  of  resin.  The  he  published  (1741-'50)  lectures  on  mathema- 
ooloring  matter  is  separated  by  treatment  with  tics,  mechanics^  astronomy,  and  optics,  which 
warm  water  and  evaporation,  and,  made  into  have  passed  through  many  editions.  He  next 
square  cfdies^  known  as  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations, 
cake  lake.  When  scraped  they  yield  a  bright  both  at  his  observatory  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
red  powder  like  cairmine.  A  varnish  and  pig-  Hope.  His  catalogue  of  stars  made  at  the  lat- 
ment  combined  is  prepared  from  stick  lac  for  ter  station  excited  especial  surprise  from  the 
the  process  of  japanning.  The  natives  of  India  quickness  and  accura<^  of  its  formation.  By 
employ  the  substance  m  various  ways.  They  simultaneous  observations  made  by  himself  at 
color  it  with  yellow  orpiment  and  make  it  into  the  Cape  and  by  Lalande  at  Berlin,  he  establish* 
bracelets,  chams,  and  other  ornaments  in  imi-  ed  the  distance  of  tiie  moon  and  of  the  planets 
tation  of  gold.  They  prepare  with  it  a  good  Mars  and  Venus.  While  there  he  received 
Tarnish,  which  they  color  with  cinnabar  or  orders  to  survey  the  isluids  of  Bourbon  and 
some  other  pigment  The  wheels  of  their  lap-  Mauritius.  On  his  return  he  investigated  anew 
idaries  are  covered  with  a  preparation  of  lao,  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and 
which  serves  by  its  adhesive  nature  to  retain  proposed  the  modem  plan  of  a  nautical  alma- 
the  polishing  powders.  The  chief  uses  of  shell  nac.  In  1757  he  published  his  Aitronamim 
lao  are  for  manufacturing  sealing  wax,  and  as  Funddmenta ;  the  next  vear,  tables  of  the  sun ; 
the  basis  for  spirit  varnishes  and  the  French  and  soon  after,  Bouguers  treatise  De  la  gradfy- 
polish.  The  best  red  sealing  wax  contains  48  tion  de  la  himUre^  and  a  new  edition  of  a  trea- 
parts  in  100  of  it,  together  with  19  parts  of  tise  on  navigation  by  the  same  author.  After 
Venice  turpentine,  1  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  82  his  death  his  friend  Maraldi  published  his  trea- 
of  finely  powdered  cinnabar.  It  forms  60  per  tise  on  the  ^^  Southern  Starry  Heavens,"  and  his 
cent,  of  the  best  black  sealing  wax,  the  other  '*  Voyage  to  the  Cape." 
ingredients  being  10  parts  of  turpentine  and  80  LACANDONES,  an  unsubdued  Indian  nation, 
of  levigated  bone  black.  The  coloring  matter  occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Usuma- 
and  some  insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  never  sinta,  in  Central  America.  Their  territory, 
wholly  removed  from  shell  lac,  injure  it  for  which  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  Gna- 
a  varnish  for  light  colored  works ;  but  recent  temala,  Chiapas^  and  Tabasco,  is  a  wild,  moun- 
methods  of  bleaching,  one  of  which  by  chlorine  tainous  region,  and  has  never  been  explored, 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hare,  have  in  a  great  For  two  centuries  after  the  conquest,  the  Lacan- 
measure  removed  this  difficulty.  (SeeVABinsH.)  dones  were  aggressive  and  cruel  in  their  habits, 
The  adhesive  quality  of  lac  renders  it  a  useful  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  adjacent  Spanish 
material  for  cements  for  broken  porcelain,  and  provinces;  but  for  the  last  century  they  -seem 
united  with  caoutchouc  it  makes  the  famous  to  have  sought  seclusion,  and  carefblly  avoided 
marine  glue.  A  weak  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  is  contact  with  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  with  tbo 
recommended  in  surgery  to  be  spread  on  band-  civilized  Indians  around  them.  During  the  l7tli 
ages  for  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers.  Formerly  century  their  numbers  were  much  augmented 
it  was  used  in  medicine,  but  it  has  no  specific  by  the  remnants  of  the  Choice,  Itzaes,  and 
action. — ^The  best  stick  lac  is  brought  fh>m  Siam,  Manches,  driven  out  of  the  provinces  of  Peten 
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ittd  Vera  Paz.  In  1887  the  Manoh'es  made  a  importation  into  Endand  was  prohibited  in 
treaty  with  the  then  existing  republic  of  Central  1488,  in  order  tiiat  the  domestic  manufacture 
America,  wbidi  provided  that  after  7  years  should  be  protected ;  but  the  lace  was  probably 
they  should  be  under  the  sovereiguty  of  the  coarse,  as  pins,  which  are  essential  for  the  man- 
republic,  and  that  then  there  should  be  no  ufacture  of  the  finer  qualities,  were  not  made 
duuDge  in  their  religion,  nor  interference  with  until  near  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
their  practice  of  polygamy.  Although  anciently  trade  prospered  during  the  17th  century  espe- 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  most  ^barons  of  dally  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  in  1880.  as 
all  the  aboriginal  families  of  Oentral  America,  appears  by  a  petition  presented  to  Queen  Ade- 
the  Laoandones  are  now  described  as  shy  ana  liude,  there  were  120,000  persons  dependent 
almost  timid.  A  few  oocasionaUy  enter  the  upon  it  in  that  county  and  its  vicinity.  The 
frontier  towns  of  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and  Gua-  kmd  caUed  pillow,  thread,  or  bone  lace,  which 
temala,  with  a  little  tobacco  or  sarsaparilla ;  they  manumctured  by  hand,  was,  however, 
but  no  sooner  have  they  disposed  of  it  than  already  in  great  measure  supplanted  by  the 
they  disappear  suddenly  by  obscure  and  un-  bobbinet  machine-made  lace.  Other  parts  of 
known  pidhs.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Great  Britain  are  famous  for  the  manufacture 
theHayaof  Yucatan,  ana  closely  resembles  the  of  other  qualities  of  lace.  A  recent  Endish 
Quich6  and  Kaohiquil.  Waldeck  describes  their  writer  says :  '^  Honiton  lace  came  into  fashion 
dress  as  coinciding  with  the  garbs  represented  in  1842,  and  owes  its  present  position  to  Queen 
on  the  monuments  of  Palenaue.  Theur  actual  Victoria.  Commiserating  the  miserable  condi- 
worship  is  unknown,  althougn  it  is  well  under-  tion  of  the  lace-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter- 
stood  that  they  have  their  hidden  temples  where  mined  to  assist  them  by  bringing  their  manu- 
they  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors.  Their  facture  into  fashion,  and  in  ftirtherance  of  this 

rvemment  is  equally  unknown,  but  probably  laudable  purpose  had  her  wedding  dress  made 
nearly  the  same  as  before  the  conquest,  of  it.  Honiton  at  once  became  the  rage,  and 
There  is  however  no  reason  for  believing  that  has  continued  popular  and  expensive  ever  since, 
they  have  in  their  fastnesses  large  cities  and  although  previously  purchasers  could  hardly  be 
towns,  with  great  temples  glistening  like  silver  found  for  it."  Its  manufacture  employed  in 
in  the  sun,  such  as  the  cura  of  Quidi6  afSrmed  1851  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  a  district  in- 
to Mr.  Stephens  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eluding  Honiton  and  extending  80  miles  along 
eyes  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Quesal-  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  12  miles  ii]Jana 
tenanflo.       ^^  Some  of  the  highly  ornamented  dress  articles 

LAuOADIVE  ISLES  (called  by  the  natives  of  this  lace  were  valued  at  200  guineas  each. 
LdkarcideefDh,  deeth  signifying  *^  island "),  a  Nottingham  at  the  same  time  was  the  seat  of 
group  of  smidl  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  con-  the  boobinet  manufacture,  which  employed 
sisting  of  20  clusters,  100  m.  off  the  Malabar  188,015  persons,  8,200  machines,  and  a  capital 
coast,  between  lat.  10^  and  12*^  40'  N.  and  long,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  trade  of  £2,* 
72^  and  74°  E. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  They  are  965,945.  The  annual  business  returns  amount- 
all  of  coral  formation.  The  largest  is  but  7  ed  to  £2,800,000.  limericjc  lace  is  made  only 
miles  in  length,  and  many  of  them  are  barren  in  Ireland ;  British  point  lace  chiefly  in  the 
uninhabited  rocks.  From  tiie  dangerous  ree&  vicinity  of  London;  and  tambour  lace  at  Isling- 
around  them  tiiey  are  seldom  visited  by  naviga-  ton,  Cogffleshall  in  Essex,  and  Nottinsham. 
tors.  The  harbor  most  frequently  called  at  for  ChantiUy  lace  is  always  black ;  it  is  exceedingly 
Bupi^ies  is  Ean-Battea,  lat  10°  84'  N.,  lon^.  72°  fine,  and  is  much  used  for  veils  and  flounces. 
56'  £.  The  islands  are  not  fertile,  excepting  in  The  names  of  many  of  the  varieties  point  to 
cocoa  palms,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  prin-  other  countries  also  as  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
cipalibod  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  fibre  or  coir  ture.  Thus  the  famous  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ya- 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  na-  lenciennes,  and  Grammont  laces  are  of  Belgian 
tives  are  an  inoffensive  race,  of  Arabian  origin,  production.  More  and  finer  laces  are  imported 
who  profess  a  kind  of  Mohammedanism,  and  are  mto  Great  Britain  from  Belgium  than  from  all 
callea  Moplays.  Their  dwellings  are  of  stone  other  countries  in  Europe  together.  Switzer- 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  islands  are  de-  land  also  furnishes  supplies  superior  in  quality 
pendencies  of  British  India ;  the  principtd  are  to  the  French ;  but  they  pass  m  commerce  as 
Underoot,  Cabarita  Akhalu,  Ealpeni,  Kaltair,  French.  Of  the  Belgian  laces  named  above, 
Cheltac,  Kerdmut,  Ameni,  Corrittee,  and  Mini-  one  variety  classed  with  the  Brussels,  and  known 
coy.  The  Laccadives  were  ^scoverea  by  Yasco  as  ih^ point  d  VaiguillSy  is  made  entirely  with  the 
da  Gama  in  1499.  In  April,  1847,  the  sea  broke  needle.  The  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Mech- 
over  Eidpeni,  IJnderoot,  and  other  islands,  filled  lin,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  The  mesh  in 
the  weUs  with  salt  water,  and  uprooted  the  these  laces  is  of  hexagonal  form,  and  the  pattern 
trees ;  and  1,800  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  is  worked  in  the  net.  Mechlin  was  formerly 
drowning  or  famine.  the  highest  prized  among  laces ;  but  the  point 

LACE,  a  fabric  of  threads  of  cotton,  linen,  de  Veni$e  antique  now  ranks  above  it  in  value. 

silk,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  to  form  a  deli-  *'  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  light  and  open,  raised  in 

cate  net- work.    It  was  in  use  in  Yenice  at  an  some  parts  like  embossed  work,  and  has  an  air 

early  period,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  of  antiquity  that  is  highly  prized.    The  manu- 

loDOwn  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.    Its  £EU)ture  of  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned, 
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and  it  is  onlj  found  now  as  lieirlooms  in  fisuni-  Pins  were*  stack  into  the  piUow,  aoc<Hrding  t^ 
lies,  except  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its  waj  the  pattern,  and  aroond  these  tiie  threads  were 
into  marset,  in  which  case  there  is  a  great  woven  or  twisted.    By  the  introduction  of  a 
competition  for  its  possession.    The  point  de  thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  the  appearance  of 
Ymise  antique  is  seen  more  frequently  in  Italy  flowers  and  ornament^  designs  was  produced, 
than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  hi^h  digni-  The  thread  was  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  eaok 
taries  of  ^e  Catholic  church  Lave  their  official  pair  of  these  was  attached  toother  on  begin- 
robes  trimmed  with  flounces  of  this  costly  ma-  ninff  the  work,  and  the  thread  fastened  to  one 
terifd.    It  finds  its  way  into  England  chiefly  of  the  pins.    The  sides  of  the  mesh  were  form- 
through  the  medium  of  travellers,  who  seize  ed  by  twisting  8  times  over  each  other  the 
upon  every  opportunity  to  obtain  these  relics  of  threads  of  two  pairs  of  bobbins,  one  pair  being 
ancient  fksnion."    Yalenciennes  laces  are  made  held  in  each  hand.    The  threads  of  the  adjacent 
in  and  around  Ypres,  Menin,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  bobbins  were  next  crossed  to  form  the  bottom 
Ghent,  and  Alost    It  is  remarked  of  these  dis-  of  the  mesh ;  and  the  work  thus  went  on,  each 
tricts,  as  also  of  those  in  France  engaged  in  the  portion  of  the  mesh  requiring  its  own  routine 
manuiacture,  that  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  of  thread  crossings,  and  being  secured  by  pins 
style,  which  serves  to  identify  its  production,  as  soon  as  completed.    From  48  to  60  bobbins 
though  no  difference  may  be  perceived  in  the  are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth,  and 
process  or  materials.    In  France  the  manufac*  only  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time.    Since  the 
ture  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  else-  introduction  of  machinery  for  producing  the 
where ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  more  than  200,-/  net-work,  ornamental  patterns  made  by  hand 
poo  females  are  there  employed  in  making  lace  are  sewed  to  it.    In  this  way  are  produced  the 
by  hand.    Caen,  Bayeux,  Ghantilly,  Lille,  Ar-  most  beautiful  fabrics  of  Honiton  lace.    ^'Brus- 
ras,  Mirecourt,  Puy,  Bailleul,  and  Alen^on  are  ^\a  point  applique  is  formed  by  sewing  sprigs 
all  noted  for  the  manufacture.    The  lace  called  of  the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any'  other 
point  cTAlenpon  is  the  only  variety  made  with  kind  of  plain  lace.    It  is  very  much  used  for 
pure  linen  hand-spun  thread  and  worked  with  flounces,  and  costs  from  £6  to  J£8  per  yard,  { 
a  needle :  the  value  of  the  thread  alone  is  from  wide.    It  is  verv  pure  in  color,  which  is  owing 
$500  to  $600  per  lb.    The  meshes  of  this  lace  to  a  white  powder  with  which  it  is  saturate^ 
are  alternately  sauare  and  octagonal.     The  and  which  it  continues  to  retain,  and  obviates 
AleuQon  or  blond  lace  has  a  hexagonal  mesh,  the  necessity  of  washing."    The  first  attempts 
Point  cPAlenpon  is  prized  next  to  uie  point  de  to  apply  machinery  to  the  work  were  made 
Venise  antique.    It  nas  a  din^  appearance,  and  in  1768  by  a  stocking  weaver  of  Nottingham, 
strikes  the  unsophisticated  witii  the  idea  that  it  and  his  machine,  which  was  called  a  pin  ni»- 
needs  washing.    Point  de  gcue  is  a  variety  of  chine,  making  single  press  point  net  in  imita- 
laoe  as  fine  as  a  spider^s  web  and  as  light  as  tion  of  Brussels  ground,  is  said  to  be  stiU  in 
^stle  down.    At  Bayeux  are  made  the  whitest  use  in  France  for  making  the  variety  known 
and  cheapest  varieties  of  lace,  and  together  as  tulle.    The  stocking  weavers  of  Nottingham 
with  Caen  more  piece  goods,  as  shawls,  man-  invented  other  machines,  the  first  for  bobbinet 
ties,  &c,  than  are  made  in  any  other  part  of  in  1799 ;  and  though  they  were  all  inferior,  they 
the  world ;  at  Mirecourt,  Lille,  and  Arras,  the  made  lace  more  cheaply  than  by  the  old  meth* 
dear  foundation  and  /ona»  de  ehamps^  in  white  ods,  and  caused  Nottingham  to  become   the 
thread,  and  also  a  lace  called  guipure^  resem-  centre  of  the  trade.    But  the  first  really  suo- 
bllng  the  Honiton.    Silk  blond  was  first  made  cessful  machine  for  bobbinet  (so  named  from 
at  Caen,  and  was  so  named  from  its  original  the  threads  crossing  the  warp  being  supplied 
nankeen  color.    It  is  now  made  of  the  finest  from  bobbins)  was  that  of  Heathcoat,  invente4 
white  or  bla(^  silk* — ^The  intricacies  of  lace  in  1809,  and  suggested  by  the  machinery-  em- 
weaving  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con-  ployed  in  making  fishing  nets.    The  principle 
yey  a  dear  idea  either  of  the  processes,  the  of  tiie  invention  was  in  the  use  of  fixea  paralld 
peculiarities  of  the  dififerent  fabrics,  or  of  the  warp  threads,  round  which  the  bobbin  threads 
machines  employed,  by  any  mere  description,  were  worked  as  the  weft  of  the  fabric,  one  set 
Dr.  Ure  remarks :  "  Bobbinet  may  be  said  to  going  obliquely  across  from  right  to  left  and  the 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  second  set  obliquely  across  from  left  to  right, 
in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  machinery ;  one^  Mr.  Heathcoat  was  compelled  by  the  oppositioii 
of  Fisher^s  spotting  frames  being  as  much  be-  his  machine  excited  to  remove  from  Nottlag« 
yond  the  most  curious  chronometer,  in  multi-  ham  to  Devonshire,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
plicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  expiration  of  his  patent  in  1828  that  the  mar 
a  common  roasting  jack.'^    The  oldest  kind  of  chines  were  introduced  in  the  former  place, 
laoe,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  time  In  the  machine  the  warp  threads,  to  the  number 
of  Charles  L,  is  known  as  the  Brussels  point,  of  700  to  1,200  in  a  yard  of  width,  are  stretched 
the  net-work  of  which  was  made  by  using  bone  from  a  roller,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
bobbins  (whence  its  name  of  bone  lace),  and  of  the  thread  befun,  and  the  weft  threads  are 
the  pattern  worked  with  the  needle.    A  hard  wound  each  upon  a  bobbin  formed  of  two  thin 
stuf^  pillow  or  cushion  was  employed  (hence  brass  disks,  riveted  together,  leaving  a  narrow 
sometimes  called  piUow  lace),  covered  with  space  between  them  for  the  thread.    Each  bob« 
parchment^  and  on  this  the  pattern  was  drawn,  bin  holds  about  100  yards  of  thread,  and  there 
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4Dr6  as  many  as  1,200  of  tbem  to  a  machine,  tain  newphiloBopbieal  experiments.    Bepairinc 

The  arrangement  andmoyement  of  these  in  the  to  Paris  when  20  jears  old,  he  was  weloomed 

machine  can  be  understood  onlj  bj  careM  in-  bj  Boffbn  and  by  the  composer  Gluck.    He  fol- 

epection  and  study  of  the  machine  itself.    The  lowed  his  twofold  yocation,  giving  to  music  the 

pieces  of  bobbinet  measure  from  20  to  80  yards  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  natural  philos* 

each ;  the  width  is  variable.    The  narrowest  ophy ;  he  composed   several  operas,  one  of 

strips— even  the  narrow  quillings  used  for  cap  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  performed  when 

borders-Hure  made  on  the  same  machine,  many  the  rehearsals  were  interrupt^  by  a  whim  of  a 

breadths  together,  which  are  temporarily  united  popular  actress.    He  bore  this  ^sappointment 

by  threads  that  are  finally  drawn  out    There  patiently,  and  contented  himself  with  publish* 

are  special  machines  called  warp  machines,  of  fng  his  Foiti^ue  de  la  muiimie  (2  vou.  Svo., 

mat  variety,  for  making  the  sorts  of  lace  Paris,  1785),  m  which  Glnci's  principles  are 

Known  as  warp  lace ;  and  there  are  others  caU-  expounded.   He  had  previously  written  an  JEstai 

ed  point  net  for  making  this  quality.    A  Jac-  ntr  VSlectricite  natureUe  et  art\ficielle  (2  voK 

quard  apparatus  is  attached  to  some  <^  the  8vo.,  1781),  and  Physique  generate  et  parUcfUr 

machines  for  working  in  the  thick  thread  of  Uhe  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1782-^4),  which  were  not 

gimp  for  the  ornamental  figures.    Where  the  well  received  by  men  of  science,  and  which  he 

tiiread  passes  from  one  figure  to  another^  it  is  himself  afterward  tried  to  suppress ;  but  they 

dipped  off  by  children,  who  use  the  scissors  had  such  merits  of  style  that  Buffon  engaged 

for  this  purpose  with  great  dexterity.     The  him  as  an  assistant  in  continuing  his  "Natural 

patterns  at  many  of  the  mctories  are  worked  in  History,''  and  appointed  him  keeper  and  as> 

by  hand.    The  government  school  of  design  dstant  demonstrator  at  the  museum.    He  vin- 

established  at  Nottingham  has  served  to  edu-  dicated  his  claims  to  such  distinction  by  pre* 

cate  many  skilful  designers^  who  prepare  the  senting  to  the  scientific  world  his  EUtaire  de$ 

patterns  upon  wood  or  stone  as  for  ensraving  quadrupidea  etwarea  et  des  eerpenta  (2  vols,  ^ta, 

or  printing,  those  parts  intended  to  leave  a  1788-'9),  and  hfs  JBiatoire  naturelle  des  reptilet 

mane  being  in  relief.    The  block,  being  moist-  (4to.,  1789),  which  have  been  frequently  re- 

ehed  with  some  colored  pigment,  is  repeatedly  printed  as  sequels  to  Buffon's  work.    He  &vor^ 

impressed  upon  the  net,  untH  tiie  pattern  is  ed  the  revolution,  was  invested  with  several 

trsmsferred  to  the  whole  surface  designed  for  offices  of  trust,  and  elected  in  1791  to  the  legis- 

it;   and  the  figure  is  then  worked  with  the  lative  assembly,  over  which  he  presided  toward 

needle,  the  web  being  extended  horizontally  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.    He  was  offered  the 

a  frame.    Before  being  embroidered  the  net  is  post  of  governor  to  the  dauphin,  but  refused  i^ 

carefully  examined,  and  the  defective  parts  are  On  the  massacres  of  September,  he  so  energeti- 

ddlfhlly  repaired  by  a  class  of  workwomen  called  cally  expostulated  with  Danton,  that  his  friend% 

lace  menders.    It  is  also  siuj^ed  by  drawing  it  anxious  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from  Parie^ 

rigidly  over  the  flame  of  gas  hghts.    Bleachmg  and  persuaded  him  to  resign  his  office  at  the 

and  dyeing  are  final  processes,  preceding  those  museum.    He  did  not  return  to  the  capital  until 

belonging  to  calendenng.    "The  labor  of  wash-  after  the  9  th  Thermidor.    Being  regarded  as 

ing  liK)e  is  almost  an  art;  and  only  the  most  the  legitimate  heir  of  Buffon,  he  took  his  seat 

solfhl  are  engaged  in  it    After  washing,  lace  among  the  original  members  of  the  institute  on 

is  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table,  and  its  foundation,  and  was  about  the  same  time 

|an8  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through  each  hole  appointed  to  the  newly  created  professorship  of 

to  prevent  it  from  shrinking.    When  very  fine,  herpetology  in  Xh^jardin  des  pfantes.    In  1798 

«r  the  pattern  intricate,  an  entire  day  will  be  -ISloS  he  published  his  Eistoire  naturelle  dea 

spent  upon  one  yard  of  lace."   By  means  of  the  poissans  in  6  vols.  4to.  and  in  11  vols.  12mo^ 

^plication  of  machinery  to  lace  making,  the  and  in  1804  his  Eistoire  des  citacis  in  4to.  and 

Snoe  of  the  fabric  has  been  wonderfully  re-  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  which  display  great  descriptive 

need;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Ure  states,  a  rack  of  lace,  talent.    On  the  organization  of  the  consular 

equal  to  240  meshes  in  the  length,  which  in  the  government,  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 

early  part  dfthe  present  century  cost  to  manu-  senate,  in  1801  president  of  that  body,  in  1808 

&cture  8«.  6^.,  now  costs  not  more  tiian  one  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
p^my ;  and  a  24  rack  piece,  5  quarters  broad,  *  soon  afterward  he  became  minister  of  state, 

formerly  worth  £17,  is  now  sold  for  7s. — ^The  His  frequent  official  addresses  to  the  emperor 

Imports  of  lace  into  the  United  States  in  the  were  too  often  spoiled  by  adulation.    In  his  ca- 

year  ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  nearly  pacity  of  president  of  the  senate  he  presented  in 

(4,200,000,  about  $600,000  more  than  in  the  1809  the  report  upon  the  divorce  of  Napoleon 

preoedine  year.  and  Josephine.    A  wise,  but  not  an  iDfluential 

LACED^MON.    SeeSPASTA.  adviser,  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 

LA0£P£DE,  Bernabd  Gebmain  Stuenkb  fall  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  had  become  sin- 

BB  La.  Villb,  comte  de,  a  Frendi  naturalist^  cerely  attached ;  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons 

bom  in  Agen,  Bee.  26, 1756,  died  at  his  country  on  their  first  return.  Joined  Napoleon  during  the 

teat  near  St  Denis,  Oct.  6,  1825.    He  early  Hundred  Days,  ana,  though  coldly  treated  on 

evinced  a  taste  for  natural  philosophy  and  musi-  the  second  restoration,  re&ntered  the  chamber 

eal  compontion,  and  was  encouraged  by  Buffon,  of  peers  in  1819.    He  died  of  the  small  pox. 

jfeo  whom  he  had  submitted  some  papers  on  cer-  Beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  is  the  au^ 
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thor  of  several  papers  printed  in  the  Mhnoirei  military  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Oastile 
of  the  institute,  and,  jointly  with  George  Co-  were  unfortunate.  Banoho  had  died  and  had 
Tier  and  QeaSroy  8t.  Hilmre,  of  La  nUnagerie  been  succeeded  bj  his  own  son.  The  kings  of 
du  muM^um  national  cPhistoire  naturelle  (1801),  Portugal  and  Aragon,  being  now  invited  to  act  as 
a  descriptive  history  of  the  animab  in  the  jar-  mediators  between  the  ruling  and  the  proscribed 
din  de»  plantet.  He  devoted  the  last  months  branches  of  the  family,  gave  a  decisive  sentence 
of  his  lira  to  correcting  the  notes  of  the  Hi&toire  in  favor  of  the  former,  stipulating  only  that  three 
feneral&,  phyHque  et  civile  de  VBurope,  depuis  cities  should  be  ceded  to  Alfonso  to  aid  him  in 
%$  demUres  annSes  du  6'  siielehtsque  vers  le  miuntaining  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  Alfonso 
milieu  du  18',  which  appeared  after  his  death  at  first  refused,  but  afterward,  desertedby  all  his 
(18  vols.  8vo.,  1826),  and  attracted  very  littie  if  defenders,  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  fit>m  this 
any  attention.  To  this  must  be  added  two  other  time  received  the  surname  of  the  Disinherited, 
posthumous  works:  .fifu^Vtf  na^re^^tf  (26  rA<M7»m«  He  died  in  1825.  leaving  two  sons.  One  of 
(8vo.,  1827),  and  Lee  dgee  de  la  nature  et  rhie*  these,  Charles  de  la  Oerda,  cidled  also  Oharles  of 
teire  de  Veepke  humaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880).  Spain,  was  appointed  by  King  John  in  1850 
Under  the  tide  of  (Euvres  de  M,  le  comte  de  constable  of  France.  But  the  French  court  was 
Lac^^^^  his  principal  productions,  viz.,  his  dis-  soon  disturbed  by  a  rivalry  between  Oharles  of 
courses  and  natural  histories  of  cetaceous  and  Spain  and  Oharles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ; 
oviparous  animals,  snakes,  and  fishes,  were  col-  and  in  1854,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  young  wife 
lected  in  11  vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  reprinted  in  in  the  castie  of  L^Aigle  in  Normandy^  the  former 
1881-8, 1886,  and  1840.  was  poniarded  by  assassins  in  the  mterest  and 
LA  OERDA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Spanish  under  the  eye  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Li  1425 
family,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Ferdinand  the  the  house  of  La  Oerda  became  extinct 
eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Oastile,  called  La  L AO£RDA,  Franoisoo  Jozlfc  db,  a  Portuguese 
Oerda,  or  the  horse's  mane,  by  reason  of  a  large  laraveUer,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuft  of  hair  which  grew  upon  his  shoulders.  In  tury,  died  in  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1269,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  this  prince  was  mar-  19th.  A  military  man  by  profession,  and  an 
ried  to  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  excellent  engineer,  he  was  employed  by  his  gov- 
Philip  the  Bold,  brother  of  Blanche,  Edward,  ernment  in  marking  the  boundao^  line  betwe^i 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  king  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  in  Bra- 
Granada,  were  present  at  this  marriage.  Fer-  zil.  His  travels  in  that  country  were  published 
dinand  died  in  1275,  leaving  2  sons,  Alfonso  and  in  1842  in  the  journal  of  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  his- 
Ferdinand,  heirs  to  the  crown.  Sancho,  2d  son  torical  society.  In  1797  he  was  placed  at  the 
of  Alfonso  X,  however,  claimed  the  succession,  head  of  a  government  expedition  from  Tete, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  capital  of  a  government  of  the  Portuffuese  terri- 
fiither's  lifetime.  Tolande,  the  wife  of  Alfonso,  tory  in  K  AMca,  whence  he  set  out  for  Oazem- 
fled  from  Oastile  with  her  grandchildren,  to  find  be.  He  reached  Lunda,  the  capital,  at  the  end 
a  protector  for  them  in  her  brother  Don  Pedro,  of  1798,  and  was  well  received  by  Laqueza,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  or  in  their  unde  Philip  the  king,  but  died  not  long  after  his  departure  from 
Bold  of  France.  After  some  hesitation  these  that  city.  His  body  was  about  to  be  remqyed 
kings  resolved  that  the  young  princes  should  to  Tete  by  order  of  the  king,  when  those  chai^ged 
remain  prisoners  in  Aragon,  and  Tolande,  after  with  its  transmission  were  attacked  by  high* 
firuitiess  efforts  to  change  their  purpose,  was  waymen  and  compelled  to  leave  it  unburied  in 
obliged  to  return  to  Oastile  alone.  Blanche,  the  desert.  The  scientific  remiuns  of  the  ex- 
the  mother  of  the  princes,  wandered  through  pedition,  however,  were  saved  by  Lacerda^s 
France  and  Aragon,  vainly  exclaiming  against  nephew,  who  had  formed  part  of  it.  Monteiro 
the  iigustice  of  this  decision.  Alfonso  X  died  and  Gkimitto,  who  in  1881  set  out  on  a  new  ex- 
in  12^  and  in  his  will  made  Alfonso  and  Fer-  pedition,  frequentiy  refer  to  Lacerda^s  labors, 
dinand  de  la  Oerda  his  heirs,  and  even  in  their  His  MBS.,  however,  are  still  unpublished  in  the 
default  excluded  from  the  throne  that  son  by  Lisbon  academy  of  sciences,  while  Gamitto'a 
whom  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  em-  narrative  of  his  explorations  was  published  in 
bittered.  So  sweeping  a  disinheritance  was  ^  Lisbon  in  1854  {0  Ifuata  Oaeembey  &c,), 
however  regarded  as  of  little  force,  and  caused  *  LA  OHAISE  D^AJX,  FnANgois  db,  a  French 
alight  hesitation  between  the  unfortunate  chil-  Jesuit,  for  84  years  confessor  of  Lonis  XIY., 
dren,  who  for  many  long  years  had  languished  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Aix,  Forez,  Aug.  25, 
In  a  fortress  of  Aragon,  and  Sancho,  already  in  1624^  died  Jan.  20, 1709.  He  taught  philosophy 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  whose  victories  and  theology  with  brilliant  success  at  Lyons, 
over  the  Moors  had  just  given  him  the  surnames  was  afterward  rector  at  Grenoble  and  provin- 
of  the  Strong  and  the  Valiant.  At  leneth,  when  cial  of  his  order  at  Lyons,  and  in  1675  succeed- 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Aragon  to  ed  Ferrier  as  confessor  of  the  kinff.  He  main- 
embarrass  the  king  of  Oastile,  he  set  the  princes  tained  his  position  amid  the  difficulties  between 
of  La  Oerda  at  liberty.  They  were  proclaimed  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  the  queen,  Mme.  de 
at  Badcjoz  and  Talavera;  but  being  unable  to  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  Jesu- 
maintain  themselves  in  Oastile,  they  passed  into  its  and  the  Jansenists,  Bossuet  and  F^n^lon,  and 
Franceinthereignof  Philip  the  Fair.  They  re-  the  courts  of  Bome  and  of  Fhmce.  He  pro- 
ceived  from  him  but  slight  assistance,  and  their  moted  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  K antes 
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(1686),  but  exerted  a  oonofliatoir  influence  with  that  of  Berlin*    TMs  office  he  retained  tQl  his 

respecttoF^n^on,  Qnesnel,  and  the  Jansenists.  death.  His  easajs  on  the  Ntbehingenlied  and  on 

Loais  XIV.  built  for  him  a  conntry  seat  called  Homer  are  the  best  knowntof  his  productions. 
If  ont  Louis,  the  gardens  of  which  are  now  trans-       LAOHRTM^  OHRISTI,  a  celebrated  wine 

formed  into  the  cemetery  n£ned  Pdre  la  Chaise,  of  Naples,  made  in  small  quantity,  and  mostly 

LACHES  (law  Fr.  "kuiheiMy  idleness).     The  reserred  for  the  royal  cellars.  Iliis  wine,  when 

law  shows  no  favor  to  either  tardy  or  negligent  pure  and  new,  contains  19.7  per  cent,  of  alco- 

snitors.  Ft^i2ant{5tM7i<m<2armMntt&tM,^a»ti^  hoi,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .826  at  60°  by 

Mn«tfnt,  the  laws  assist  those  who  are  visilant^  measure;  pure ChAteauMargaux having 8.9, and 

not  those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights.    Li  this  brandy  68.89. 

spirit  are  framed  statutes  of  limitation.  (See  LACHRYMATORIES,  small  vials  found  in 
Ldotatioh.)  So^  too,  in  respect  to  tiie  produo-  the  sepulchres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
tion  of  evidence :  testimony  discovered  after  a  so  denominated  because  they  were  supposed  to 
trial  may  be  heard  by  the  oourt,  if  it  be  material  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  departed* 
to  the  case  adjudged ;  but  if,  by  the  exercise  of  These  vials  were  made  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
a  proper  diligence,  the  evidence  might  have  been  with  a  long  neck,  and  mouth  shaped  to  receive 
offered  at  the  trial,  its  non-production  is  attrib-  the  eye-balL  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
nted  to  the  party's  neglect  or  laches,  and  from  opinion  with  regard  to  their  use,  the  probaoUity 
the  consequences  of  Uiat  the  court  will  not  is  that  they  held  certain  aromatic  suostances. 
willingly  relieve  him.  The  word  laches  remains  LACKAWANNA,  the  name  of  a  river  and  coal 
a  familiar  one  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  basin  in  Luzerne  oo.,  Penn.  The  stream  rises  in 
(which  see).  The  same  principles  of  dOigenoe  several  small  branches  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the 
and  laches  are  found  in  equity  practice.  The  state,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  N.  K  extremilr 
negligence  of  a  party  in  bringing  suit  or  doing  of  the  northern  anthracite  coal  field,  alons  which 
some  other  act  required  of  him  in  order  to  be-  it  continues  pastCarbondale,  Jessup,  anaS<»*an- 
come  entitled  to  redress  is  laches,  which  the  ton,  nearly  80  m.,  to  the  N.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
oourt  of  equity  will  discountenance.  In  the  quehanna,  which  it  enters  at  Flttston.  The 
language  of  Baron  Alderson :  ^^  Nothing  will  call  oourse  of  the  N.  branch  thence  continues  in  the 
the  court's  jurisdiction  into  exercise  but  con-  same  coal  field  past  Wyoming  and  Wilkesbarre  to 
science,  good  fiuth,  and  reasonable  diligence,  its  S.  W.  extremity,  about  20  m.  frirther.  Iliis 
When  these  fail,  the  court  will  remain  passive."  coal  field  is  of  narrow  ellipsoidal  form,  elightlY 
For  example,  one  who  claims  specific  perform-  crescentnshaped,  stretching  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
ance  of  an  agreement  must  show  that  he  has  direction,  and  not  attaining  in  its  widest  central 
been  in  no  default  in  the  premises,  but  that  he  portion  a  greater  breadth  than  6  m.  (See  map  in 
has  taken  all  proper  measures  to  secure  per-  article  Ajithiuoits.)  On  each  side  tne  valley  is 
fbrmance;  for  if  he  has  been  ^Uty  of  laches  shut  in  by  mountain  belts  of  the  devonian  strata, 
his  bill  for  relief  will  be  dismissed.  Tet  his  from  the  summits  of  which  fine  views  are  i^- 
neg^igence  must  clearly  appear;  thus,  that  a  forded  of  the  fertile  valley,  its  thriving  towns 
par^  has  rested  upon  an  equitable  title  will  not  and  industrial  operations.  The  western  or  Wy- 
be  imputed  to  lum  as  laches,  when  he  seeks  oming  portion  of  the  basin  is  traversed  by  the 
performance  of  an  agreement  to  convey  the  legal  N.  branch  canal,  and  also  by  the  Lackawanna 
title.  But,  nullum  tempus  oceurrit  regi,  lapse  andBloomsburgrailroad,  which  is  extended  Air- 
of  time  does*  not  bar  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  ther  up  the  basin,  connecting  at  Scranton  with 
hi  other  words,  no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  the  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
sovereign,  whether  crown  or  state.  It  was  road,  whidi  here  traverses  the  coal  field,  and  af« 
upon  this  princiole  that  formerly  in  England  the  fords  to  its  products  an  outlet  southward  through 
civil  claims  of  tne  crown  were  not  prejudiced  New  Jersey  to  New  York  city,  and  northwm 
by  lapse  of  time;  and  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  Erie  railroad.  Other ndlroads  also  are  in 
which  are  always  brought  in  the  sovereign's  (^ration  and  laid  out  through  the  valley ;  and 
name,  might  be  commenced  at  any  distance  of  from  its  northern  portion  at  Archbald  the  Del- 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  These  aware  and  Hudson  canal  company  have  two 
rules  have  been  indeed  somewhat  modified  bv  roads  connecting  with  the  canal  at  Honesdale, 
statutes,  but  the  principle  still  remains,  as  weU  whence  enormous  supplies  of  anthracite  have 
in  the  IJnited  States  as  in  England.  been  for  many  years  transported  down  the  val^ 

LACEBfANN,  Kabl,  a  Cerman  philologist,  ley  of  Lackawaxen  creek  to  the  Delaware  river, 
bom  in  Brunswick,  March  4, 1798,  died  in  Ser-  and  thence  to  the  outlet  of  the  canal  at  Rondout 
Bn^  March  18,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  on  the  Hudson.  This  coal  field,  being  the  nearest 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen,  and  in  to  New  York,  supplies  a  large  portion  of  the 
1811  founded  in  the  latter  city,  in  conjunction  anthracite  consumed  in  that  state  and  further 
with  Dissen.  Schulze,  and  Bunsen,  a  critical  east;  and  its  importance  compared  with  the 
and  philological  society.  During  the  war  after  other  anthracite  coal  fields  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba,  he  served  as  a  erence  to  the  article  Anthbaottb.  The  great- 
volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  1816  he  est  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  coal 
was  successively  appointed  preceptor  at  the  measures  amounts  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
grranasium  and  professor  at  the  university  of  basin  to  neariy  1,800  feet.  On  each  side  they 
KOnigsberg,  and  in  1827  became  a  professor  in  dip  toward  the  central  axis  at  an^es  sometimes 
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exoeediog  80^  gradually  lessening  till  they  are  LA  OONDAMINE,  Chableb  Mabis  be,  a 

foond  in  horizontal  and  nndnkSing  positions  French  mathematician  and  geographer,  bom  in 

near  the  centre.    J'oward  each  extremity  of  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1701,  died  there,  Feb.  4,  1774. 

the  ba«in  they  gradually  shelve  upward  tiU  re-  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 

placed  by  the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.    The  city,  and  entering  tSe  army,  served  with  distino- 

basin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  beds  tion  at  the  siege  of  Rosas.    He  soon,  however, 

concentrated  in  a  moderate  thickness  of  coal  abandoned  the  military  profession,  and  joinea 

measures.    Thus  at  Solomon's  Gap  as  many  as  an  expedition  which  was  proceeding  to  the  Med- 

13  beds,  varying  from  1  foot  to  19  feet  in  thick-  iterranean  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 

ness,  are  found  in  900  or  1,000  feet  of  strata,  Africa.    Durins  his  absence  he  visited  Troas, 

making  a  total  thickness  of  coal  of  about  84  Cyprus,  Jerusafem,  and    Constantinople.     In 

feet,  or  of  ^v^orkable  beds  45  or  50  feet.    The  1785  tne  academy  of  sciences  sent  him  with 

coal  beds  vary  greatly  in  thickness  as  traced  a  Bouguer  and  others  to  Peru,  to  measure  an  arc 

few  miles  E.  or  W.,  some  running  together  and  of  the  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  more  accu- 

producing  immense  bodies  of  coal,  and  again  rately  determining  the  dimensions  and  figure  of 

roUtting  into  new  beds  of  dimini^ed  thickness,  the  earth.    He  returned  to  France  in  1748,  and 

This  causes  great  uncertainty  in  tracing  and  prepared  accounts  of  the  voyage,  travels,  and 

identifying  the  several  beds,  and  in  estimating  labors  of  the  commission.    His  ^^  Voyage  up  the 

the  value  of  any  portions  of  the  basin  not  ex-  Amazon,"  and  "  Travels  in  South  America," 

plored  by  mining  shidfts.    The  lower  coal  meas-  appeared  in  1745,  and  **  The  Figure  of  the  Earth 

nres  produce  some  iron  ores,  which,  together  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  de 

with  ores  obtained  from  the  red  shale  formation,  la  Condamine  and  Bouguer"  in  1749.    In  1748 

are  employed  by  blast  fhmaoes  in  the  valley,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 

the  most  important  of  which  are  at  Scranton.  London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  academy 

LA  CLEDE  (formerly  Kinderhook),  a  S.  co.  of  sciences  in  Paris.    He  labored  to  promote  in 

of  Mo.,  drained  by  Gasconade  river ;  area,  710  iVance  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small  pox 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856^  4,559,  of  whom  228  were  which  was  then  followed  in  England.    He  left 

slaves.    It  nas  a  roUmg  surfSace,  in  some  places  a  number  of  treatises  on  geography,  natural 

well  timbered,  in  others  occupied  by  prairies,  history,  and  physics,  and  in  his  day  had  some 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  reputation  as  a  writer  of  verses.    The  discovery 

were  186,829  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,601  of  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  that  the  deflection 

wheat,  18,672  of  oats,  6,420  lbs.  of  wool,  and  of  a  plumb  line  by  a  mountain  is  large  enough 

80,975  of  butter.    Capital,  Lebanon.  to  be  measured. 

LACLOS,  PisRRB  Akbboisb  Fbakcois  Cho*  LACONIA,  or  Laoonio^,  in  ancient  geog- 

DEBLOS  DB,  a  Frcuch  writer  and  soldier,  born  in  raphy,  the  southernmost  division  of  Peloponiie- 

Amiens  in  1741,  died  in  Taranto,  Nov.  5,  1808.  bus,  bounded  N.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  E.  by 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and  the  Argolian  gulf  and  the  Myrtoan  sea,  S.  by 

reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  corps  of  the  Laconian  fful^  S.  W.  by  the  Messenian  guli^ 

engineers  in  1778.    In  1782-  he  published  a  and  W.  by  Messenia.    Its  principal  mountain 

licentious  novel,  Xe«Ziat«m«<2a7i^^tftM«t,wluch  ranges  were  the  Taygetus  and  the  Pamok^ 

nearly  vied  in  point  of  popularity  witii  Lou-  the  former  spreading  from  the  confines  of  Ar- 

vet^s  celebrated  Jbt^iu.    A  few  years  later  he  cadia  to  the  promontory  of  Tflenarus,  now  Gape 

became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Matapan.    Another  principal  promofitory  was 

thenceforth  mingled  with  extraordinary  activ-  Malea,  now  Cape  Malio.    The  principal  river 

ity  in  all  the  intrigues  which  dmed  at  the  was  the  Eurotas,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood 

overthrow  of  Louis  XVI.  with  the  view  of  the  capital,  Sparta  or  Lacedaamon;  it  emptied 

placing  his  own  master  on  the  throne.    He  fig-  into  the  Laconian  gulf.    The  coast  had  a  con- 

nred  among  the  most  ardent  revolutionists^  be*  siderable  number  of  seaports  and  good  harbon^ 

came  a  prominent  member  of  the  soeUte  de$  among  others  the  port  of  Epidaurus.    Other 

amis  de  la  constitution^  afterward  the  *^  Jaco-  renowned  towns  were  Amyde,  in  a  fertile  r^ 

bins,"  conducted  their  journal,  and  was  the  first  gion  S.  of  Sparta,  and  Helos,  on  the  Laconian 

to  call  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  after  his  gulf^  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  name 

flight  to  the  frontier.    In  concert  with  Brissot,  to  tiie  slave  population  of  the  country.    The 

he  wrote  the  petition  for  the  same  object  which  coasts  yielded  a  shell  fish  used  for  purple  dye. 

was  to  be  signed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  The  soil  in  general  was  fertile,  well  watered, 

X4, 1791,  and  brought  about  the  massacre  with  and  especially  good  for  pasture,  but^  on  account 

which  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were  so  bitterly  of  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills,  not  well 

reproached.    For  a  time  he  served  in  Marshsl  adapted  for  agriculture.    The  country  was  rich 

Luckner's  army  in  the  north,  and  was  promoted  in  game.    The  history  of  Laconia  concentrates 

to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  Sept.  22, 1792.  in  that  of  its  capital,  Sparta. 

The  next  year,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  LACORDAIItE,  Jean  Baptiste  HEioa,  a 

Orleans,  he  was  incarcerated,  but  was  liberated  French  Catholic  divine,  bom  in   Recey-sur- 

on  the  9th  Thermidor.    After  commanding  the  Ource,  C6te  d*Or,  March  12,1802.    He  was 

artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  sent  educated  at  Dyon,  followed  the  prevailing  reao- 

in  the  capacity  of  inspector-general  to  the  army  tionary  impulse  that  was  anima&ng  young  men 

in  soQthem  Italy,  wbere  he  died.  against  the  tendencies  of  the  restoration,  distinr 
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|raiBbed  himself  alike  by  the  earnestness  d  his  The  three  ohiefii  of  VoMiwr  had  gone  to  Borne 
Iberal  opinions  and  by  a  peculiar  obstinacy  of  with  the  hope  of  preventing  this  decision ;  and 
character,  and  was  graduated  in  1819  with  the  while  Lamennais  prepared  to  rebel,  Laoordaire 
highest  nniversity  honors.  He  completed  the  reigned  himself  simply  and  sincerely  to  obe- 
legftl  oonrse  at  Dijon,  and  continned  to  attract  dience.  He  annonnced  in  a  pamphlet  that  for 
Botioe  by  his  intellectnal  power  and  anti-Catho-  the  fdtqre  he  knew  no  other  guide  than  the 
Ho  enthusiasm,  especially  as  an  orator  in  the  chnroh,  no  other  need  than  union,  no  other  am- 
Hterary  societies.  In  1821  he  went  to  Parley  bitdon  than  to  rally  around  the  holy  see  and  the 
and  for  18  months  was  employed  with  an  advo*  bishops  of  France,  and  that  till  his  last  sigh  he 
cate  at  the  court  of  cassation.  Suddenly  he  should  give  his  testimony  for  God,  for  his 
abandoned  the  bar  to  enter  the  seminary  of  church,  and  for  the  Roman  church  in  particular. 
Saint  Sulpioe  as  a  student  of  theology.  He  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
expluns  this  change  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  college  of  Stanislas,  and  in  Sie  following  year  in 
a  young  man  ^  demands  only  a  great  cause  to  Kotre  Dame,  where  his  sermons  were  admired 
serve  with  great  devotion."  His  social  theories,  not  less  for  their  literary  excellence  and  a  sort 
doubtless,  prepared  his  return  to  the  Oatholic  of  romantic  tone  than  for  their  religious  fervor, 
fikith,  his  aim  beinff  to  revive  society  bv  the  in-  *^  He  knows  more  of  literature,"  said  a  severe 
stromentality  of  rdigion  and  the  churdu.  While  critic,  **  than  of  history,  more  of  history  than 
in  the  seminarv  his  ardent  pie^  was  aUke  dis-  of  pmlosophy,  and  more  of  philosophy  or  even 
satisfied  with  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  politics  than  of  religion ;"  and  in  his  conferences 
OaUican  liberties,  the  former  granting  too  much  all  the  social  questions  which  had  recently  agi- 
to  human  reason,  the  latter  verging;  to  schism,  tated  France  were  discussed  with  an  ability  and 
neither  being  absolute  enough.  Tet  he  pre«  splendor  of  style  that  attracted  the  most  emi* 
served  in  his  new  calling  all  Uie  love  of  libertv  nent  men  of  letters.  After  two  years  of  success, 
which  had  animated  his  youth,  linking  it  with  he  again  went  to  Rome  in  1886,  for  the  purpose, 
the  vital  idea  of  Christianity,  and  his  i)ecullar  as  was  said,  of  studying  theolo^,  and  there 
tendencies  gave  rise  to  some  eccentricities  that  wrote  his  Ltttte  mr  le  saint  nSgCy  a  solemn 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both  before  argument  and  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
and  soon  after  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest-  L^avenir.  He  had  already  conceived  the  plan 
hoo^inl827.  Appointed  almoner  in  the  college  of  reviving  or  founding  a  religious  order  in 
of  Henry  lY.,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  France,  and  after  preacning  in  1888  in  Kotre 
the  abbe  de  Lamennais.  the  prophet  at  once  of  Dame  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  entered  the 
ultramontanism  In  religion  ana  radicdism  in  order  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  convent  of  the 
politics ;  and  though  Laoordaire  had  previously  lOnerva,  passed  his  novitiate  in  the  convent 
manifested  similar  ideas,  he  has  sometimes  been  of  Querela,  wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  Dominique 
called  one  of  Lamennais'  beat  works.  Jn  1880  Claris,  1840 ;  new  ed.  1858 ;  transhited  into 
Laoordaire  and  Montalembert  associated  them*  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Qerman),  and  in  1841  re- 
selves  with  Lamennais  in  founding  L*a/venirj  a  sumed  his  chair  at  Notre  Dame,  a  friar  preacher 
Journal  whose  motto  was  Bieu  et  &  libertL  and  with  shaved  head  and  white  rooe.  He  preached 
which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  afterward  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  re- 
absolute  authqriW  both  of  the  pope  and  the  establishing  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  dis- 
people. The  audacity  of  its  theories  and  the  playing  a  new  style  of  eloquence,  which  excited 
vehemence  of  its  language  caused  the  editors  to  at  once  surprise  and  enthusiasm.  On  the  out- 
be  quickly  arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  break  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  elected  to 
whereLacordaire  pleaded  their  cause  himself  and  the  constituent  assembly,  he  appeared  there  in 
guned  an  acquittal.  He  had  previously  sought  hb  Dominican  habit,  and  took  his  place  on  "  the 
in  vain  to  be  enrolled  as  an  advocate,  notwith-  mountain,"  two  benches  from  Lamennais,  but 
standing  his  priestly  dignity.  He  united  him*  soon  gave  in  his  resignation  when  he  found  that 
8^  wiw  Montalembert  and  DeCoux  in  opening  his  reconstructive  theories  would  have  little 
without  regard  to  legal  regulations  a  free  schooh  chance  in  the  confilcts  of  partisan  politics.  Li 
which  they  refused  to  close  at  the  summons  of  1858  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Rodi,  con- 
the  authorities,  and  which  was  finally  suppress-  taining  political  allusions  which  caused  his  tem- 
ed  by  the  police.  Laoordaire  was  again  their  porary  removal  from  his  oflSce  at  Notre  Dame, 
advocate,  and,  after  boldly  demanding  the  pun-  ^*  The  abb^  Laoordaire,"  it  was  said.  ^Moves  to 
ishment  of  the  ministry  for  a  violation  of  the  walk  on  the  ed^e  of  the  precipice  from  which 
charter,  was  condemned  to  the  smallest  penalty  he  once  narrowly  escaped."  He  retired  in  the 
allowed  by  the  law.  While  the  clergy  of  France  following  year,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
and  Europe  were  heedtatin^  concerning  the  the  college  of  Sor^ze.  On  Feb.  2,  1860,  he 
novel  doctrines  advanced  with  so  much  zeal  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to  fill  the 
and  ability,  there  appelated  from  Gregory  XVI.  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  De  TocquevUle. 
an  encyclical  letter  (Sept.  18,  1882),  severely  Among  his  writings,  beside  several  volumes  of 
eondemning  them.  Relecting  all  their  dogmas,  Ccmfirtncee^  are  V(mndh'a;ti(m%  fMlowphigyi** 
it  declared  ^^the  whole  idea  of  the  regeneration  wlt  le  tyet^me  de  M,de  Lamennais  (1884),  and 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a  a  Mhnoire  pour  le  HtcMinement  en  FranM^  de 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  &ta],  and  inviola-  Vordre  deefrh^prScheurs  (1840).  An  edition 
Ue  sdbmissioQ  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  Mth."  of  his  complete  WOTka  was  pnbHiuied  in  1858. 
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LACQUER,  a  tramnarent  or  oolorea  yarniflh  one  a  little  in  adyanoe  of  the  other.  The  metal 
foe  covering  articles  of  brass  or  wood,  either  for  may  if  necessary  be  reheated  for  the  second 
ornament  or  to  preserve  them  from  becoming  application.  Circular  works  are  generally  lac* 
tarnished.  Shell  lac  is  the  basis  of  the  var«  quered  in  the  lathe.  In  case  of  imperfections 
nlsh  commonly  employed,  whence  the  coating  in  the  operation  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
is  termed  lacquer,  and  the  process  lacquering,  lacquer,  it  may  be  taken  off  while  warm  by  a 
Holtiq^ffel  gives  the  following  receipts  for  rag  moistened  with  alcohol ;  but  if  it  has  be- 
'^hard  wood  lacquer" :  2  lbs.  of  shell  lac  to  1  come  hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
gallon  of  alcohol,  but  without  turpentine ;  or  emery  p^r,  or  to  boil  the  work  in  potash  lye. 
1  lb.  of  seed  lac  and  1  lb.  of  white  rosin,  LACKETELLE,  Pisbbe  Louis,  a  French  ju- 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  alcohoL  The  prepara-  rist  and  author,  born  in  Metz  in  1751,  died  in 
tion  is  similar  to  that  already  described  under  Paris,  Sept  5, 1824.  He  had  gained  distinction 
tiie  title  Fbench  Poush,  and  the  manner  of  both  as  an  advocate  and  litUrateur,  when  in 
applying  it  is  also  similar  to  the  process  there  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  chiefly  occupied 
given.  Various  receipts  are  given  for  the  lac-  for  several  years  in  drawing  up  the  memoirs 
quer  for  brass ;  the  simplest  and  best  pale  lac-  printed  in  the  Grand  repertoire  de  hirispru' 
quer  is  made  by  dissolvmg,  without  the  appli-  denee.  His  DiMeown  eur  Is  prejugi  See  peinei 
cation  of  heat  and  by  agitating  together  for  5  infamantet  was  crowned  by  the  French  acade- 
or  6  hours,  I  lb.  of  best  pale  shell  lac  and  one  my  in  1786,  and  other  writings  on  the  philoso- 
gallon  of  alcohoL  After  standing  for  some  phy  of  legislation  gained  him  admission  mto  the 
time  the  dearer  portion  may  be  decanted,  or  cu*cle  of  the  encyclopsdists.  A  promoter  of 
the  whole  filtered  through  paper,  and  afterward  the  revolution,  he  voted  in  the  legislative  as- 
kept  in  a  close  bottie  excluded  from  the  light,  sembly  with  the  minority  which  defended  the 
To  give  a  yellow  tint,  gamboge,  turmeric,  Cape  constitution  of  1791,  supported  the  constitution 
aloeS)  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the  shell  lac ;  and  in  the  club  of  the  Feuillants,  opposed  the  accu- 
for  a  red,  dragons'  blood  and  annotto.  The  sation  of  Lafavette  in  1792,  ana  afterward  re- 
most  convenient  method  of  employing  the  tired  from  Pans  till  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
colors  is  to  make  saturated  solutions  of  them  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in  1801,  and 
in  alcohol,  and  to  add  suitable  quantities  of  succeeded  La  Harpe  in  the  French  academy  in 
these  to  the  pale  lacquer.  Solutions  of  turmeric,  1808.  He  accepted  no  office  under  the  empire 
gamboge,  and  dragons'  blood  will  be  the  most  or  the  restoration,  and  wrote  against  the  Utter 
usefuL  The  turmeric  gives  a  greenish  yellow  in  the  Minerte  Iranfaieej  founded  in  1817  by 
tint,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  littie  gamboge  Benjamin  Constant,  Stienne,  Jouy,  and  others,  of 

fives  the  green  color  to  the  lacauer  used  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.    His  complete 

ronzed  works.    Brass  work  should  be  lacquer-  works,  which  treat  various  questions  in  philoso- 

ed  as  soon  as  possible  after  polishing ;  and  if  phy,  literature,  and  politics,  were  published  in 

there  must  be  a  delay  of  severial  hours,  it  is  ad-  1824  in  6  vols.— Jb an  Charles  Dominique  de, 

visable  to  cover  the  polished  surface  either  with  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French  historiui, 

a  coatinff  of  clean  oil  or  with  clean  cloths;  or  bom  in  Metz,  Sept  8,  1766,  died  in  Bel-Air^ 

the  artides  may  be  kept  bright  a  few  hours  by  near  M&con.  Mardi  26, 1855.    He  went  to  Paris 

immersing  them  in  pure  water.    Before  apply-  in  1787,  ana  was  engaged  to  analyze  and  repro- 

ing  the  lacquer  all  trace  of  grease  or  oil  must  duce  for  the  Journal  dee  dSbate  the  speeches 

be  removed,  by  wiping  with  a  rag  and  rubbing  made  in  tiie  constituent  assembly,  furnishing  at 

with  whitening.    It  is  well  to  heat  the  metal  the  same  time  many  articles  to  the  jounmls. 

nearly  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  this  He  soon  took  rank  in  tiie  moderate  party  both 

prevents  the  lacquer  from  being  chilled  by  at-  as  a  writer  and  as  an  orator  in  the  club  of  the 

mospheric  moisture  condensed  on  the  metal,  Feuillants.    After  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL, 

and  causes  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  quickly ;  of  which  he  composed  the  narrative  that  was 

the  lacquer  moreover  flows  more  readily,  and  generally  copied  and  translated,  he  occupied 

attaches  itself  more  firmly  to  the  metal.   Ureat  himself  in  lecturing  on  history  and  in  writing 

care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excess  of  for  the  Journal  de  Parie  and  the  Eepublieain 

heat,  which  by  inducingoxidation  would  involve  FranfoU  against  the  Jacobin  party.    On  the 

repolishing.    The  access  of  dust  is  also  to  be  18th  Yend^miaire  (year  lY.)  he  was  proscribed 

carefully  avoided.  Different  methods  of  heating  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  royalist  movement 

are  in  use.    Manufacturers  are  provided  with  a  against  the  convention.    He  returned  to  Paris 

stove  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.    Qas  only  to  be  arrested  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and 

jets  are  also  arranged  to  heat  a  plate  upon  imprisoned  for  23  months  (1797-9).    Under 

which  the  articles  are  placed,  and  tubes  and  the  empire  he  was  a  member  of  the  bureau  of 

other  hollow  articles  are  heated  by  filling  them  the  press,  editing  at  the  same  time  LepuMieiete^ 

with  hot  water,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  became  dramatic  censor  in  1810,  successor  of 

are  dipped  into  boiling  water.    The  friction  of  Esm^nard  in  the  academy  in  1811,  and  professor 

polishing  imparts  to  some  works  the  required  of  history  in  tiie  faculty  of  letters  in  1812, 

heat.    The  lacquer  is  applied  with  a  camels' hdr  where  for  89  years  his  course  was  one  of  the 

brush  rapidly  and  uniformly,  a  second  coating  most  numerously  attended.    He  was  among  the 

following  the  first  immediately ;  in  large  pieces  first  to  rally  around  the  Bourbon^  in  1814,  and 

the  two  are  carried  along  simultaneously,  the  in  the  Journal  dee  debate  pronounced  their  re- 
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torn  the  trimnpii  of  constitiitioiial  goyemment  rewarded  in  1787  with  a  prize  \>j  the  academy 

over  imperial  absolatism.    When  in  1827  Pej-  of  sciences.    He  was  among  Uie  original  mem- 

ronnet  proposed  a  law  restricting  the  press,  hers  of  the  institute,  and  undertook  in  1796  the 

Laoretelie  delivered  hefore  the  academy  an  do-  pnhlication  of  his  elementary  0(ntr$  de  mathhfiOr 

qnent  haranffne  against  it,  which  led  that  hody  tique^^  comprising  arithmetic,  algehra,  geometry, 

to  address  the  kmg  in  opposition  to  it.    For  and  trigonometiy,  which  was  for  years  the  hest 

this  speech  he  lost  his  office  of  censor.  He  was  text  hook  of  its  kind.   Meanwhile  his  Traitl  du 

made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  calcul  differentid  et  integral  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 

1845,  and  retired  to  M4con  in  1848,  where  dur-  1797)  elicited  nnqualified  praise  from  Laplace, 

ing  tiie  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  Among  his  other  works  are  aajntrodnction  d  la 

yisited  hy  men  of  letters.  His  historical  works,  giographU  mathematiqus  et  d   la  geographie 

9  in  nnmher  and  forming  29  volumes,  comprise  physique  (1801) ;  Eeeai  mr  VeTiseignetnent  d€9 

the  whole  period  fh)m  the  commencement  of  math^matiques  (1805)  ;  Traite  Uementaire  du 

the  religious  wars  in  France  to  the  accession  of  caicul  dee  probability  (1816) ;  Manuel  cTarpen- 

Loois  Philippe,  hut  most  fully  that  of  the  first  tage  (1825) ;  and  Introduction  d  la  connaieeanee 

revolution.    Most  of  them  have  the  merit  of  de  la  ephire  (1828).    His  puhlications  did  not 

being  the  first  that  were  written  on  the  period  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  professor,  which 

of  which  they  treat,  and  the  judgments  are  he  performed  for  about  60  years  with  scarcely 

often  those  of  a  contemporary  partisan.  an  interruption. 

LACROIX,  Paul,  a  French  novelist  and  his-  LA  CROSSE,  a  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separated  from 
torical  and  philological  writer,  born  in  Paris,  Minn,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  N.  W. 
Feb.  27,  1807.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Le  by  Black  river,  and  drained  by  the  La  Crosse ; 
bibliophile  Jaeohy  he  wrote  a  number  of  Instori-  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,904.  It  has 
oal  tales  and  novels,  in  which  he  made  use  of  an  undulating  surface  and  is  wdl  timbered.  The 
the  old  French  language.  In  1884-^5  he  pub-  soil  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Organized 
lished  his  Hietoire  du  16'  eikle  en  France^  in  1851.  Capital,  La  Crosse,  the  W.  terminus 
i^aprle  lee  originaux  manueerite  et  imprinUe  (4  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad. 
Tols.8vo.).  Encouraged  by  success,  he  produced  LACTANTIUS,  Luoivs  Ccslius  Fibiiianus, 
in  rapid  succession  an  extraordinary  number  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  supposed 
of  novels,  translations,  and  historical,  philologi-  to  have  been  born  in  Firmium,  Italy,  about  the 
cal,  bibllographicaL  and  even  polemical  works,  middle  of  the  8d  century,  died  in  Treves,  Ger- 
He  has  also  been  tne  editor  of,  or  a  contributor  many,  about  A.  D.  825.  The  det»ls  of  his  life, 
to,  many  periodicals,  keepsakes,  and  illustrated  and  even  his  exact  name,  are  involved  in  some 
pnblications.  Since  1854  he  has  edited  the  .fi^pt^  uncertainty.  In  his  youth  he  removed  to  Africa, 
uni^)enelle  dee  arte^  published  simultaneously  at  and  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca  under  Amobius. 
Paris  and  at  Brussels.  He  was  appointed  in  He  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settie  at  Nico- 
1855  keeper  of  the  arsenal  library,  and  is  a  mem-  media  in  Bithynia,  whither  he  proceeded  about 
her  of  historical  committees  connected  with  the  801.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  but  the  Nicome- 
ministry  of  public  instruction. — ^HLs  wife,  Apol-  dians  had  so  little  taste  for  tke  studv  of  Latin 
line  Biffe,  who  was  once  an  actress  under  the  eloquence  that  Lactantius  was  speedily  reduced 
name  of  Pauline  Berfeuille,  has  lately  gained  to  poverty  and  constrained  to  abandon  his  pro- 
some  reputation  as  a  novelist. — Jules,  a  French  fession.  He  now  applied  himself  to  literary 
poet  and  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  composition,  and  prooably  about  this  period  em- 
born  in  Paris,  May  7,  1809.  In  1880  he  pub-  braced  Christianity.  About  812  he  was  sum- 
lished  a  translation  of  Shakespeore^s  "  Macbetb,"  moned  to  Gaul  to  superintend  the  education  of 
which  was  highly  praised  by  literary  critics.  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  die  Great.  Be- 
He  subsequently  applied  himself  to  novel  writ-  fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Lactantius 
ing,  in  wnich  line  of  composition  he  is  more  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  great  Roman 
remarkable  for  bitterness  of  sentiment,  satirical  orator,  whose  harmonious  and  eloquent  style  he 
power,  and  intricacy  of  plot,  than  morality  and  had  labored  so  successfully  to  imitate  that  he 
chasteness  of  style.  His  5  act  tragedy,  Le  tes-  acquired  from  posterity  the  appellation  of  the 
tament  de  Ceea/r,  was  performed  wiQi  success  on  ^  Christian  Cicero.''  The  editions  of  his  works 
Nov.  10,  1849,  at  the  thidtre  Franffais,  In  are  very  numerous :  the  most  complete  and  best 
his  VaUriOf  another  play  of  the  same  dimen-  executed  is  that  of  P^e  £douard  de  St.  Francois 
nons,  written  in  conjunction  with  Auguste  Ma-  Xavier  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Rome,  l754-'9). 
guet,  Rachel  filled  two  different  parts.  His  LACTIC  ACID,  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
Hteral  version  of  Sophodes's  (Edipus  Rex  was  sition  of  any  kind  of  sugar  in  solution,  induced 
performed  with  marked  success,  Sept.  18, 1858.  by  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  ferments, 

LACROIX,  SiLVESTBB  Fbancoib,  a  French  as  diastase  exposed  for  some  time  in  solution 

mathematician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  to  the  air.    MUk  contains  both  the  elements  for 

there.  May  25,  1848.    He  belonged  to  a  poor  the  production  of  this  acid,  one  the  sugar  of 

family,  but  by  his  own  exertions  acquired  an  milk,  and  the  other  the  albuminous  caseine. 

education,  and  became  such  a  proncient  in  Its  change  to  sour  milk  is  called  the  lactic  fer- 

mathematics,  that  when  scarcely  17  he  was  ap-  mentation,  and  lactic  acid  is  a  product  of  this 

pointed  professor  in  the  marine  school  at  Roche-  change.    It  was  in  sour  milk  that  the  acid  was 

fort    Histreatise  upon  maritime  insurance  was  originally  discovered  by  Scheele,  whence  he 
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named  it  lactic ;  but  it  baa  rinoe  been  obtained  tbe  Paris  boapitalB  it  baa  been  introduced  into 
from  the  jaices  of  many  vegetables^  and  from  bread,  hence  known  aa  chalybeate  bread,  a  grain 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  flesh  of  ftnlmAla.  of  lactate  of  iron  in  each  ounce,  which  does 
It  is  generallj  admitted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  not  injuriously  affect  the  taste  or  quality  of  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  milk  turns,  the  bread.  This  is  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
ooaffulum  which  is  formed  is  a  combmation  of  chlorons,  and  in  other  forms  the  medicine  has 
lacnc  acid  and  caseine.  If  the  lactic  acid  be  proved  beneficial  in  this  disease.  It  is  observed 
taken  up  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  caseine  that  it  acts  decidedly  to  increase  the  appetite, 
set  free  induces  further  fermentation,  and  more  LACTOMETER.  See  Galaotometeb. 
lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk ;  LADAKH,  or  Middlx  Thibet,  a  country  on 
and  so  by  adding  more  soda  the  process  may  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Hindostan,  forming  part 
be  kept  up  until  all  Uie  sugar  of  milk  is  con-  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  bounded  li.  by 
verted  into  lactic  acid.  If  a  succeeding  fermen-  Ehoten  and  the  unexplored  region  S.  of  Chi- 
tation  be  allowed  to  take  place,  butyric  acid  nese  Tartary,  E.  by  Great  Thibet,  S.  and  S. 
is  produced.  The  composition  of  lactic  acid  W.  by  Cashmere  proper,  and  W.  by  Cash« 
is  expressed  by  the  formula,  C«H»Ok-|-  HO;  mere  and  Bultistan,  lying  between  lat  82*^  SO' 
and  as  that  of  fruit  sugar  is  Cu  Hn  On,  it  is  and  86^  N.,  and  long.  75**  SC  and  79**  SO*  R ; 
probable  that  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  area,  26,086  sq.  m. ;  pon.  about  125,000.  The 
of  the  latter  merely  change  their  grouping  to  country  is  elevated  and  rugged,  lying  mostly 
form  2  equivalents  of  the  former.  When  con-  between  the  Euen-lun  ran^  and  the  Rupshu, 
centrated  in  vaetu>  over  sulphuric  acid,  lactic  SpitL  and  Zanskar  mountains.  The  river  In- 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sirupy  color-  dus  flows  K.  W.  between  these  ridges,  its  eleva- 
less  fluid,  of  specific  gravity  1.22,  and  of  very  tion  here  being  about  16,000  feet  above  the 
aour  taste.  At  a  temperature  of  266°  F.  it  sea.  The  climate  is  cold  and  arid.  The  soU  is 
loses  its  equivalent  of  water  and  becomes  an  sterile,  but  the  slopes,  being  industriously  culti- 
anhydrous  solid,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  vated,  produce  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  apples, 
water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Lao-  and  apricots.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur 
tide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  of  composition  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  peo- 
C«  H4  O4,  produced  by  subjecting  the  acid  to  a  pie  of  Ladakh  are  mostly  Thibetans.  They  are 
temperature  of  482°. — ^In  the  animal  economy  mild,  good-humored,  peaceable,  and  honest,  but 
lactic  acid  is  Uiought  to  play  an  important  part  very  sensual.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  large  quantities  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls, 
of  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lune ;  and  The  country  was  formerly  governed  by  inde- 
this  has  lea  to  its  prescription  in  medicine  with  pendent  despots,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  view  of  Its  removing  phosphatic  deposits  Gholab  Bing,  the  late  rajah  of  Cashmere,  in 
in  the  urine.    It  has  alsobeenrecommenaed  in  1886.    Capital,  Leh. 

certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.    The  acid  may  be  LADA^UM,  or  LASDAinrM,  a  resinous  exu- 

conveniently  prepared  by  evaporating  sour  milk  dation  of  various  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus 

to  i  its  bulk,  filtering,  adding  lime,  again  filter-  eistus,  principally  of  the  0.  Oretieus,  found  in 

inff.  separating  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  the 

which  form,  purifying  these  by  redissolving  and  neighboring  countries.    It  is  collected  by  draw- 

recrystallizing,  and  finally  decomposing  the  salt  ing  over  them  a  kind  of  rake  with  leather  teeth, 

by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  recovering  the  lac-  to  which  the  Juice  adheres.    It  is  said  to  have 

tic  acid  by  filtering.    The  salts  formed  by  this  been  collected  also  by  combing  the  beards  of 

acid  with  bases  are  called  lactates.    The  only  the  goats  that  browse  among  the  shrubs,  and  is 

one  of  importance  is  the  lactate  of  iron^  which  still  so  gathered  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep, 

is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  The  purer  variety  sometimes  found  in  commerce 

and  tonic.    It  is  prepared  by  digesting  lactic  is  put  upin  bladders  in  masses  of  several  pounds 

acid  and  iron  filings  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  sand  each.    The  substance  readily  softens  and  be- 

bath  for  6  or  6  hours,  and  then  allowing  the  comes  adhesive  in  the  hand.    Externally  it  is 

liquor  to  boiL    It  is  then  filtered,  concentrated,  dark  red,  almost  black,  and  internally  grayish. 

an4  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.    The  crys-  It  diffuses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  and  has 

tals  are  then  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed  with  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.    The  com- 

alcohol,  dried  rapidly,  and  transferred  to  a  hot-  mon  quality  is  very  largely  mixed  with  sand 

tie,  which  must  be  well  stopped.     Particular  and  other  foreign  matters;  it  is  in  spiral-shaped 

directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  salt  are  pieces  of  dark  gray  color,  and  hard  and  brittle, 

given  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^"  It  contains  only  about  20  per  cent  of  resin, 

S'ov.  1858.    Lactate  of  iron  when  pure  is  m  while  in  the  purer  quality  86  per  cent,  has  been 

white  crystalline  plates.    It  has  an  acid  reac-  found;  the  other  ingredients  are  gum  and  wax, 

tion,  is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  with  malate  of  lime,  and  in  the  common  quality 

the  solution  soon  becomes  yellow  from  the  iron  72  per  cent  of  foreign  substances.    Ladanum 

passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  When  is  used  in  fumigation,  and  has  been  employed 

sold  in  a  powdered  state,  it  is  apt  to  be  adulter-  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  also 

ated ;  for  this  reason  it  should  be  purchased  in  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters, 

the  crystals.    The  medicinal  applications  may  LADD,  Wiluam,  an  American  philanthropist, 

be  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  sirup.    In  one  of  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  in  Ports- 
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moQtky  A|ni]  9,  1841.    He  was  graduated  at  Wtdi  flab.    Storms  are  frequent  and  sudden. 

Harvard  college  in  1797,  and  snbseqnentlj  took  and  the  influx  of  70  streams  causes  strong  and 

an  active  part  in  oi^anizing  the  American  peace  nncertain  cnrrents.    It  is  connected  widi  Lake 

society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  presi-  One^  by  the  river  Bvir,  with  Lfl^e  Ilmen  by 

dent,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  labored  effi-  the  Volkhov,  and  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  by 

ciendy  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  the  interests  the  Neva.    It  contains  several  islands,  some  of 

of  this  sodety  he  edited  the  **  Friend  of  Peace,"  them  inhabited ;  the  largest  are  Yalamo  on  the 

commenced  by  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and  the  N.  and  Eonovitz  on  the  8.   The  principal  towns 

"Harbinger  of  Peace,"  and  published  a  number  on  its  coasts  are  Eexholm,  Schmsselburg,  Ber* 

of  essays  and  occasional  addresses  on  the  subject  dopol,  and  Novaia  (New)  Ladoga.    The  Ladoga^ 

of  peace.    He  carried  his  views  to  the  extent  Siasi,  and  Svir  canals  form  a  continuous  line 

of  aenying  the  right  to  maintain  defensive  war,  around  the  8.  and  8.  E.  of  the  lake, 

and  caused  this  principle  to  be  incorporated  into  LADRONE,  MABiAioris,  or  Mabiaha  IslandS) 

the  constitution  of  the  American  peace  society,  a  group  of  about  20  islands,  of  volcanic  forma- 

LADINO  fSp.,  versed  in  an  idiom,  or  speak*  tion,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  the  Caroline 

ing  different  languages  fluently),  a  term  applied  islands,  between  lat.  18°  and  21°  N..  long.  144* 

throughout  Oentral  America  to  the  half-breed  and  146°  £.    Only  6  are  inhabited ;  pop.  10,- 

descendants  of  whites  and  Indians— -originally  000.    When  the  Spanish  missionaries  sent  by 

only  to  the  oflspring  oi  the  8panish  conquerors  Queen  Mariana,  widow  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain, 

by  native  women.    It  was  sometimes  used  by  established  themselves  on  the  islands  toward 

the  royal  governors  and  officers  in  Central  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  natives  num* 

America,  very  nearly  in  the  sense  of  erioUo  or  bered  40,000.     The  present  inhabitants  are 

Creole,  as  distinguishing  Spaniards  bom  in  the  mostly  descendants  of  settlers  from  Mexico  and 

country  fh>m  those  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Philippines.    The  soil  is  fertile  in  sugar,  rice, 

the  Peninsula.    Since  the  independence  of  the  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.    The  climate 

country,  this  name,  in  common  with  others  is  siuubrious,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the 

implying  distinctions  of  race  or  caste,  has  fallen  trade  winds.    Horses,  cattle,  and  llamas  were 

into  disuse,  and  is  now  rarely  heard.  early  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  ;  wild  hogs 

LADISLAS  II.,  king  of  Poland,  bom  in  Lith-  are  numerous  and  of  huge  size.  The  islands  yet 
uania  in  1848,  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg.  belong  to  Spain.  The  principal  are  Guahan  or 
Galicia,  May  81,  1484.  He  was  the  son  of  Guam,  Rota,  Agnignan,  Saypan,  Anatchan,  and 
Olgerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes  Tinian.  Lord  Anson  visited  Tinian  in  1742, 
of  Idthuania,  and  as  a  pagan  prince,  though  the  and  found  there  cydopean  ruins.  The  seat  of 
son  of  a  Christian  mother,  received  the  name  government  is  at  St.  Ignazio  de  Agafia,  on  the 
of  Jagiello  or  Jagello.  He  succeeded  his  &ther  island  of  Guahan,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
in  Lithuania,  defending  his  rights  against  his  group,  where  there  is  also  a  good  fortified  har- 
uncle  Kieystut,  and  in  1886,  having  married  bor.  The  general  navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
Hedvig,  the  beautiful  and  pious  younger  daugh-  gerous  by  dioals  and  currents.  A  pearl  fishery 
ter  of  Louis  the  Great,  long  of  Hungary  and  exists  on  the  coast  of  Saypan.  Magellan  dis- 
Poland,  became  a  Christian  and  received  the  covered  the  islands  in  1521.  They  were  named 
Polish  crown.  He  converted  Lithuania  to  Ladrones  firom  the  thievish  disposition  of  the 
Christianity,  placed  its  government  in  the  hands  natives;  and  Marianne  or  Mariana  in  honor  of 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  subsequently  of  the  Spanish  queai. — There  are  two  other  small 
Witold,  the  son  of  Kieystut,  and  finally  united  groups  of  islands  called  Ladrones :  one  jn  China 
it  with  Poland.  He  was  successful  in  hia  wars  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  a  great  re- 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  whom  he  routed  sort  of  pirates ;  and  Uie  other  in  the  Pacific  off 
in  the  battle  of  GrtUiwald  (1410).  He  thus  the  coast  of  New  Granada, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  LADY  (Anglo-Saxon,  hU^die^  1iUrfd%g\  a 
power  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  ruled  by  his  word  supposed  to  have  signified  originally  *^  loaf- 
dynasty  down  to  1572,  when  it  became  an  elec«  giver*^  (Goth,  hlatf^  loaf,  and  dian^  to  serve  or 
tive  state. — ^Hia  son  and  successor,  Labislas  III.,  distribute),  from  the  practice  of  the  wives  of  the 
having  been  elected  king  of  Hungary,  waged  rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  or  to  their 
war  with  the  Turks,  made  peace  with  them,  guests  and  domestics.  Tooke,  however,  derives 
broke  his  oath,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Varna  it  from  AZ^/Son,  to  lift,  i.  «.,  one  rdsed  to  the 
(1444).  He  was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  hb  rank  of  her  husband  or  lord.  As  a  title  of 
brother  Casimir  lY.  honor  in  England,  lady  ia  the  correlative  of 

LADOGA,  a  Russian  lake,  and  the  largest  in  lord ;  it  belongs  of  right  to  the  daughters  of  all 

Surope.    It  is  surrounded  by  the  Russian  gov-  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount,  and  is  ex- 

ernments  of  Y iborg,  Olonetz,  and  St.  Peters-  tended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of  baronets  and 

burg,  between  lat  59^  58'  and  61^  46'  N.,  long,  knights.    In  comnoon  usage  the  term  is  em- 

29"*  50'  and  82°  55'  £. ;  greatest  length  180  m.,  ployed  also  in  speaking  of  women  of  the  better 

breadth  70  m. ;  area,  6,800  sq.  m.    Its  depth  is  classes  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of 

very  variable,  being  in  some  places  150  fathoms,  almost  any  well  dressed  female, 

aod  in  others  too  shallow  for  navigation.    Its  LADY-BIRD  (sometimes  called  Ladt-Buo), 

coast  is  generally  low,  much  indenti^  and  dan->  a  small  beetle  of  the  trimerous  division,  and  the 

genme  m>m  hidden  reefik    Ita  waters  abound  genus  e^oine^  (Frisch).    In  this  extensive  and 
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well  known  genns  the  body  is  hemispberica],  by  Oorvisart    He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 

the  thorax  very  shorty  the  antennae  oompoeed  in  1814,  and  became  principal  editor  of  the 

of  11  joints  and  the  tarsi  of  8,  the  elytra  con-  Journal  de  mSdeeine.    In  1816  he  was  appoint- 

Tex,  the  under  snrface  flat,  and  the  legs  ^ort ;  ed  chief  physician  of  the  Necker  hospital,  where 

the  digestive  oanid  is  nearly  straight  and  as  he  soon  after  made  that  discovery  which  has 

long  as  the  body.    The  general  colors  are  red,  immortalized  hb  name.    In  1819  he  published 

yellow,  or  orange  with  black  spots,  or  black  his  great  work  entitled  ThiiU  de  PaweuUatian 

with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots.    There  are  midiate  et  de»  maladies  des  poumons  et  du 

many  species  described.    The  larvss  are  small,  ecsuVy  a  good  English  translation  of  which  was 

blni^,  flattened  grubs,  spotted  with  red  or  yel-  made  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester.    In  1821  he 

low,  and  with  6  legs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  was  nominated  private  physician  to  the  duchess 

body ;  they  are  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs,  of  Berry,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  col- 

of  a  disagreeable  odor,  laid  usually  in  the  spring  lege  of  France.    But  ill  health  soon  compelled 

in  dusters  among  the  aphides  or  plant  lice,  him  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  native  town,  tn 

Both  the  larvfls  and  the  perfect  insects  destroy  which  his  latter  days  were  spent    (See  Axtb- 

immense  numbers  of  these  lice,  and  are  there-  oultatioh.) 

fore  among  the  best  fHends  of  the  agriculturist :  LAER,  or  Laab,  Pstbb  db.    See  Bamboocio. 

when  found  upon  plants  they  are  in  quest  of  LAFARGE,  Marib  Oappellb,  a  French  wo- 

their  insect  prey,  and  deprive  vegetation  of  none  man  notorious  for  her  condemnation  as  a  poi- 

of  its  juices,  and  they  are  entirely  guiltless  of  soner,  bom  in  Yillers-Hellon,  Aisne,  in  1816, 

producing  the  potato  rot  or  any  other  similar  died  in  Ussat,  a  watering  place  in  the  Pyr^n^es, 

disease.    There  are  some  very  small  lady-birds  Nov.  7, 1852.    She  belonged  to  a  good  family ; 

of  a  blackish  color,  and  with  a  few  short  hairs,  but  having  lost  her  parents  when  a  child,  she 

of  the  genus  seymntte^  whose  larvss  are  as  savage  was  carelessly  educated  and  left  to  indiscrim* 

among  the  plant  lice  as  the  lion  among  the  inate  novel  reading.    Living  at  the  house  of 

smaller  mammals.    These  genera  contain  some  her  aunt,  Kme.  Garat,  the  wife  of  the  secretary- 

of  the  prettiest  of  insects.  general  of  the  bank  of  France,  she  was  accus- 

LJSLinS,  Caius,  surnamed  Sapieito,  a  Koman  tomed  to  all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  life ;  but 
publicist,  bom  about  186  B.  0.^  died  about  115.  after  the  death  of  her  grandfather  in  1888,  hav- 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  m  151,  prcetor  in  lug  married  Pouch-Lafiarge,  an  owner  of  iron 
145,  and  consul  in  140.  After  his  consulship  works  in  the  department  of  Oorr^ze,  her  hus- 
he  was  assigned  the  province  of  Lusitania,  and  band,  who  had  represented  himself  as  a  wealthy 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the  country  gentleman,  took  her  to  an  old,  dilap- 
formidable  guerilla  chief  Yiriathus.  At  the  idated,  and  scantily  furnished  house,  where  she 
commencement  of  his  political  career  Lcdlius  in-  had  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  a  house- 
dined  to  that  party  in  the  state  which  sought  keeper,  with  a  husband  whose  vulgar  manners 
to  infuse  vigor  into  the  masses,  by  raising  them  were  repugnant  to  her  taste,  and  a  hard-temper- 
to  the  condition  of  territorial  proprietors;  but  ed  mother-in-law  who  was  predisposed  against 
the  excitement  and  violence  to  which  the  meas-  her.  Her  disappointment  found  vent  in  bursts 
ures  of  the  elder  Gracchus  had  given  birth  so  of  anger,  followed  by  family  quarrels  and  deep- 
alarmed  him  that  he  at  length  withdrew  from  seated  rancor.  After  about  16  months  her  hus- 
the  popular  side,  and  supported  the  aristocracy,  band  was  seized  with  a  strange  illness ;  she 
In  182  he  aided  the  consuls  against  the  parti-  nursed  him  with  apparent  affection ;  but,  under 
sans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  ISO  he  op-  her  almost  exclusive  care,  his  condition  became 
posed  the  passing  of  the  Papirian  rogation.  For  worse  every  day,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  died, 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  that  period,  his  Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose,  and  were  soon 
friends  and  faction  honored  him  with  the  cog-  fixed  upon  Mme.  Lafarge,  who  at  that  time,  it 
nomen  of  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise.  In  common  was  proved,  had  twice  purchased  arsenic  under 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  he  had  early  applied  pretence  of  killing  rats.  She  was  consequently 
himself  to  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece,  arrested,  and  when  in  confinement  was  charged 
and  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics  ttom  by  one  of  her  relations  with  having  stolen  a  set 
the  philosophers  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pa-  of  diamonds;  and  these  having  been  found  in 
Dfletius.  Cicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pol-  her  possession,  she  was  sentenced  to  two  years* 
itics  and  character  of  Lflelius,  and  introduces  imprisonment  (April,  1840).  Not  daunted  by 
him  as  a  leading  interlocutor  in  several  of  his  this,  she  published  her  MSmoires^  in  which  she 
dialo^es.  Seneca  counselled  his  friend  Lucilius  represented  herself  as  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid 
"  to  live  like  Lelius"  if  he  would  live  wordiily.  conspiracy,  and  declared  her  innocence  of  both 

L  AENNEO,  ^  Rei7£   Th&odobb  Htaginthb,  robbery  and  poisoning.    These  MSmoires^  which 

a  French  physician,  the  discoverer  of  mediate  were  extensively  read,  convinced  many  of  her 

auscultation,  and  the  inventor  of  the  stetho-  innocence,  while  they  increased  the  hostility  of 

scope,  bora  in  Quimper,  Lower  Brittany,  Feb.  17,  her  opponents.   The  public  at  home  and  abroad 

1781,  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1826.    He  began  the  became  interested  in  her  case.    She  secured  the 

study  of  medicine  under  his  paternal  uncle,  a  services  of  three  eminent  advocates ;  and  in  the 

distingnished  physician  of  Nantes.    In  1800  he  first  stage  of  the  trial  the  evidence  against  her 

went  to  Paris,  and  attached  himself  to  the  clinl-  was  so  slight  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  con- 

cal  school  of  the  charity  hospital,  then  directed  fidently  expected  by  her  friends,  when  the  oele- 
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brated  Orfila,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  a  atteDdingpnblio  schools.  Oapital^  Lexington, 
ehemical  examination  of  the  body  of  the  de-  Y.  A  S.  w.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  HI.,  and 
ceased,  reported  the  disoovery  of  eyidences  of  drained  by  Fevre  and  Pekatonica  rivers ;  area, 
poison.  Mme.  La£Eirge  was  fonnd  gnUty  and  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 16,064.  It  has  an  nn- 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  (Bept  1840).  dolating  surnu^e,  thinly  timbered.  In  theK.  W. 
Public  opinion  was  still  divided.  The  eminent  pan  are  several  regular  hills  called  the  Platte 
chemist  Raspail  vigorously  impugned  the  report  mounds.  Lead,  copper,  and  limestone  are  abun- 
of  Orfila,  and  a  bitter  controversy  ensued.  The  dant.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
convict,  who  meanwhile  had  been  incarcerated  1850  were  91,491  bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,288 
in  the  central  prison  at  Montpellier,  continued  of  wheat,  175,851  of  oats,  18,804  of  potatoes, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  marks  of  sympathy.  After  and  9,196  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  saw  mills, 
12  years  of  imprisonment  she  was  permitted  to  18  churches,  and  8,208  pupils  attending  public 
remove  to  the  convent  of  St  R^y,  and  the  schools.  Capital,  ShuUsDurg. 
interest  manifested  in  her  behalf  on  account  of  LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  capital  of 
her  failing  health  contributed  to  procure  her  Tippecanobco.,  situated  at  tibe  head  of  navigation 
liberation  in  June,  1852.  8he  removed  to  the  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wabash  river,  68  m.  N.  W. 
watering  place  where  she  breathed  her  last,  still  from  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,129 ;  in 
protesting  her  innocence.  A  small  volume  un-  1859,  about  11,000.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground 
der  the  title  of  JBeures  de  prUon^  contaimng  her  enclosed  in  the  rear  by  hills  and  cli£fs.  and,  in- 
thoughts  during  her  confinement,  was  pubmhed  duding  its  suburbs,  covers  an  area  of  2  miles 
after  her  death.  square.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and 
LAFAYETTE,  the  name  of  5  counties  in  the  !Erie  canaL  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  west- 
IJnited  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  em,  the  New  Albany  and  Salem,  the  Lafayette 
Tallahatchee  river  and  its  tributary  the  Yockna-  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Lafayette  and  La  Salle 
patalfk ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,069,  railroads,  by  means  of  which  and  the  river  it 
of  whom  5,719  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  is  enabled  to  command  the  trade  of  a  rich  and 
surface  covered  here  and  there  with  small  tracts  extensive  surrounding  prairie  country.  It  has 
of  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  a  weU  of  sulphur  watfer,  resembling  in  its  analy- 
in  1850  were  562,580  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  sis  the  Blue  Lick  spring^  of  Kentucky.  In  1859 
105,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  45,985  lbs.  of  rice,  the  city  contained  15  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
22,288  of  honey  and  wax,  and  10,887  bales  of  Ohristian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist, 
cotton.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  17  saw  8  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  88  churches  and  469  Brethren,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  2 
pnpik  attendmg  pnblic  schools.  The  Mississippi  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers, 
central  railroad  passes  through  Oxford,  the  cap-  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  a 
ital.  n.  A  S.  parish  of  La.,  traversed  by  Yer-  number  of  good  hotels,  several  public  and  pri- 
milion  river,  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ;  vate  schools,  an  insurance  office,  flour  mills, 
area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,798,  of  whom  iron  founderies,  brick  yards,  2  manufactories 
8,816  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  of  agricultural  implements,  a  paper  mill,  a 
soil  nch  and  alluvial.  The  productions  in  1855  woollen  factory,  a  planing  mill,  8  soap  and 
were  145,910  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87  bbls.  candle  factories,  2  breweries,  2  distilleries,  and 
of  riceL  8,021  of  molasses,  1,882  hhds.  of  sugar,  2  tanneries.  It  was  laid  out  in  1825,  and  re- 
and  5,758  bales  of  cotton.  The  New  Orleans,  ceived  its  present  municipal  charter  in  1857. 
Opelou8a&  and  great  western  railroad,  now  in  LAFAYETTE,  Mabis  Jean  Paul  Booh  Yvbs 
progress,  is  to  pass  through  the  parish.  Capital,  Gilbebt  Motieb,  marquis  de,  a  general  of  the 
Vermilionville.  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bor-  American  revolution  and  a  Frendi  statesman, 
dering  on  La.  and  Tex,,  and  traversed  by  Bed  born  at  the  chateau  of  Ohavagnao,  near  Bri- 
river  and  its  Sulphur  fork ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  oude,  Auvergne  (in  the  present  department  of 
pop.  in  1854,  8,445,  of  whom  2,811  were  daves.  Haute-Loire),  Sept.  6,  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May 
It  has  a  good  soil  and  a  level  surface,  consisting  19,  1884.  £Us  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
partly  of  prairie.  The  productions  in  1854  were  cieut  and  eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  One 
208,136  bushels  of  Indian  com,  100  of  wheat,  of  his  ancestors  was  a  marshal  of  France,  dis- 
4,260  of  oats,  and  8,211  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  tinguished  for  his  military  achievements,  and 
Lewisville.  lY.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  particularly  for  defeating  and  killing  the  duke 
by  the  Missomi  river  and  drained  by  a  number  of  Clarence  at  Beaugd,  an  action  which  saved 
of  small  streams ;  area,  450  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  his  country  from  entire  con<juest  by  Henry  Y. 
1856,  17,070,  of  whom  6,107  were  slaves.  It  of  England.  Another  of  his  ancestors,  Mme. 
was  formerly  called  Lillard  The  surface  is  un-  de  Lsfayette,  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
dulating  and  well  timbered.  Limestone,  sand-  spondent  of  Mme.  de  S4vign6,  was  one  of  the 
stone,  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  XIV.,  and  the  author  of  the  first  romance  which 
were  788,675  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,087  of  relied  for  its  success  on  domestic  character.  His 
wheat,  94^075  of  oats,  2,462  tons  of  hemp,  2,858  father,  the  marquis  de  Lafavette,  was  an  offi- 
of  hay,  154,668  lbs.  of  butter,  and  82,925  of  cer  of  the  army,  and  fell  in  battle  in  Germany 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  at  the  age  of  25.  His  mother  died  soon  after- 
newspaper  offices,  22  churches,  and  962  pupils  ward,  and  he  was  thus  left  while  yet  an  infimt 
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the  heir  to  an  immense  estate.  At  an  early  age  tnmed  with  the  officers  to  Bordeanz  hy  land, 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Plessis  at  Paris,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Pasages,  and  in  apparent 
aDd  when  only  16  married  a  lady  stiU  younger  obedience  to  the  royal  command  set  ODt  for 
than  himself,  a  daughter  of  the  count  d'Ayen,  Marseilles ;  but  soon  after  leaving  Bordeaux  he 
son  of  the  duke  de  Noailles.  He  entered  the  took  the  road  to  Spain,  and,  though  closely  pur- 
army  as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  and  in  1776  sued,  succeeded  in  reaching  Pasages,  where  he 
was  stationed  at  Metz  with  his  regiment,  in  instantly  embarked  and  put  to  sea.  He  was 
which  he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons.  At  a  din-  accompanied  by  11  officers,  among  them  the 
ner  given  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  German  veteran  baron  de  Kalb.'  His  departure 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  king  created  a  ffreat  sensation  not  only  in  France  but 
of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  MetL  in  England.  '*  We  talk  chiefly,"  says  Gibbon  in 
Lafayette  heard  that  the  American  colonies  had  a  letter  from  London,  April  12,  1777,  *'*'  of  the 
declared  their  independence.  Before  he  left  marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  few  weeks 
the  table  he  had  mentally  resolved  to  draw  his  ago.  He  is  about  20,  worth  180,000  livres  a 
sword  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  he  year,  the  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambassador 
repaired  immediately  to  Paris  to  make  arrange-  here.  He  has  bought  the  duke  of  Kingston's 
ments  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  be-  yacht,  and  is  gone  to  join  the  Americans.''  The 
came  acquainted  with  the  American  agents  in  passage  to  America  was  long  and  stormy,  and 
Paris,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  there  was  much  danger  from  the  English  cruis- 
oommunicated  to  them  his  intention  of  proceed-  ers  on  the  coast.  Lafayette  and  his  companions, 
ing  to  America.  This  was  at  the  darkest  period  however,  safely  effected  a  landing  in  the  night 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  news  had  just  near  Georgetown,  8.  0.,  and,  though  at  £st 
reached  France  of  the  occupation  of  New  York,  taken  for  a  party  of  the  enemy,  were  at  length 
of  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  of  the  dis-  received  and  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
astrous  retreat  of  the  Americans  through  New  of  Mi^or  Huger,  who  conveyed  them  the  next 
Jersey.  The  cause  of  America  looked  despe-  day,  April  25,  to  Charleston,  where  they  were 
rate  enough,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Lafayette  received  with  enthusiasm.  ^^  The  sensation  pro- 
had  apprised  of  his  design  ursed  him  to  aban-  duced  by  his  appearance  in  this  country,"  says 
don  so  wild  and  hopeless*  a  scheme.  Even  the  Hr.  Ticknor,  ^  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than 
American  commissioners  told  him  they  could  that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departure.  It 
not  in  conscience  urge  him  to  go.  They  had  still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
not  the  means  even  to  give  him  a  passage  across  and  important  circumstances  in  our  revolution- 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  resolution  of  La&yette  ary  contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one 
was  inflexible.  He  replied  to  the  commis-  who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success, 
sioners  that  the  more  desperate  were  the  af-  none  bnt  those  who  were  then  alive  can  believe 
fairs  of  the  Americans,  the  more  necessity  was  what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  pop- 
there  for  ^ving  them  assistance ;  and  as  for  ulation  almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  ci 
passage,  he  would  purchase  a  vessel  for  himself  disasters.  And  well  it  might ;  for  it  taught  ns 
and  his  companions.  He  accordingly  caused  a  that  in  the  first  rank  of  th^  first  nobility  in 
vessel  to  be  secretly  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux.  Europe,  men  could  still  be  found  wha  not  only 
While  hb  preparations  were  going  on,  to  avert  took  an  interest  in  our  struggle,  but  were  wiUine 
suspicion  from  himself,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  to  share  our  sufferings ;  that  our  obscure  ana 
kinsman  the  marquis  de  Noailles,  then  French  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom  in  a  re- 
ambassador  in  London ;  bat  while  in  Great  mote  comer  of  the  world,  could  yet  find  sup- 
Britain  he  scrupulously  abstained  fi*om  using  porters  among  those  who  were  the  most  natural 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  obtaining  military  and  powerful  allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  that 
information  that  might  be  of  service  to  the  we  were  the  objects  of  a  regard  and  interest 
Americans,  cariying  his  point  of  honor  so  far  throughout  the  world,  which  would  add  to  our 
as  to  decline  visiting  the  naval  establishment  at  own  resources  sufficient  strength  to  carry  us 
Portsmouth.  At  the  end  of  8  weeks  he  return-  safely  through  to  final  success."  From  Charles- 
ed  to  France,  and  without  passing  through  Paris  ton  La&yette  proceeded  by  land  to  Philadelphia, 
hastened  to  Bordeaux.  Here  he  learned  that  where  congress  was  then  in  session.  On  his 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  penetrated  arrival  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
his  design,  and  that  the  government  had  given  tiiat  body,  asking  leave  to  enter  the  army  as  a 
orders  for  his  arrest.  Though  his  ship  was  not  volunteer  and  to  serve  without  pay.  Congress 
qaite  ready,  he  instantly  made  sail  for  Pasages,  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  ez- 
the  nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  had  scarcely  ample  and  of  his  personal  worth  by  the  follow- 
arrived  when  he  waswaited  upon  by  two  French  ing  resolution:  **  Whereas  the  marquis  de  La- 
officers  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  France  fayette,  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
directing  him  to  repair  to  Marseilles.  They  also  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged, 
brought  letters  from  his  relatives  censuring  him  has  left  his  family  and  connections,  and  at  his 
for  his  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  return  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to 
home ;  but  his  young  wife,  who  was  devotedly  the  United  States,  without  pension  or  particular 
attached  to  him,  and  who  shared  his  enthusiasm  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our 
for  American  liberty,  wrote  urging  him  to  stand  cause :  Resolved,  that  his  services  be  accepted, 
firm  and  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise.    He  re-  and  that,'  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious 
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funilj  and  connections,  he  have  the  rank  and  carried  the  letter  immediately  to  Washington, 
commission  of  major-general  in  the  armj  of  told  him  he  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  wonla 
the  United  States.^'  His  commission  was  dated  he  governed  hj  his  f^vice.  Washington  ad- 
July  81,  1777,  while  he  yet  lacked  more  than  vised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  hut  told 
a  month  of  heing  20  years  of  age.  The  appoint-  him  he  did  not  know  where  the  means  could  he 
rnent^  however,  was  consider^  hy  congress  as  found  to  carry  ont  sach  an  expedition.  Lafayette 
merely  honoraiy ;  but  it  speedily  became  appar-  accordingly  accepted  the  command,  and  pro- 
ent  that  Lafayette  was  bent  on  serious  service,  ceeded  to  Albany,  the  designated  head-quarters 
and  was  well  qualified  to  command.  Washington  of  the  expedition ;  but  after  waiting  8  months  for 
was  then  with  the  army,  but  he  soon  arriv^  at  the  promised  force  and  supplies,  during  which 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Lafayette  met  for  the  period  he  took  measures  for  putting  the  Mohawk 
first  time  at  a  dinner  party.  The  young  French-  valley  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  at  length  received 
man  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  upon  orders  from  congress  to  join  the  army  at  Valley 
the  sagadous  and  circumspect  commander-in-  Forge,  and  to  suspend  the  irruption  into  Canada, 
chie^  and  at  the  dose  of  the  entertainment  He  returned  to  the  camp  in  April,  1778,  and  on 
Washington  took  him  aside,  thanked  him  warm-  May  18  was  despatched  by  Washington  from 
ly  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  American  Valley  Forge  to  Barren  Hill,  12  miles  distant, 
cause,  and  invited  him  to  regard  himself  at  all  where  he  took  post  with  2,100  men  and  5  pieces 
times  as  a  member  of  his  military  family.  The  of  cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  corn- 
personal  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon  mander  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  May  19 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  that  was  never  for  a  sent  Gen.  Grant  with  5,000  men  to  surprise 
moment  interrupted.  The  private  correspond-  Lafayette.  The  negligence  of  the  militia  out- 
ence  of  Washington  shows  that  he  not  only  felt  posts  permitted  the  British  to  approach  within 
for  Lafayette  the  warmest  affection,  but  that  he  a  mile  before  they  were  discovered,  and  early 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military  in  the  morning  Lafayette  found  himself  nearly 
talent,  personid  probity,  and  general  prudence  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
and  energy.  The  youthful  m<^or-general  was  enemy.  But  the  young  general  was  equal  to 
first  in  active  service  at  the  battle  of  Bran*  the  emergency.  A  dexterous  stratagem  and  a 
dywine,  Sept  11,  where  he  had  no  separate  skilful  movement,  promptly  conceived  and  exe- 
oommand,  but  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  cuted,  baffled  the  British  general,  and  conveyed 
Washington  as  a  volunteer.  He  plunsed  into  the  Americans  with  their  artillery  safely  bctosb 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  when  the  defeated  the  Schuylkill  and  back  to  Valley  Forge,  where 
Americans  began  to  retreat,  threw  himself  from  they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  main 
his  horse,  entered  the  ranks,  and  exerted  him-  body  of  the  army,  which  had  witnessed  from  the 
self  to  rally  them.  He  was  shot  by  a  musket  heights  their  peril  and  successflil  extrication, 
ball  through  the  leg,  but  so  ardently  was  he  His  conduct  in  this  affair  called  out  the  warmest 
engaged  that  he  was  unconscious  of  tjke  wound  expressions  of  approbation  from  Washington, 
till  lus  aid  told  him  that  tlie  blood  was  running  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  Gen.  Lee, 
from  his  boot  He  rode  wit^  a  surgeon  to  to  whom  as  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in- 
Chester,  but  would  not  suffer  his  wound  to  be  chief  the  command  of  the  advanced  forces  be- 
dressed  till  he  had  restored  order  among  the  longed,  refused  at  first  to  take  it,  and  Washing- 
troops  who  were  retreating  in  confusion  through  ton  gave  it  to  Lafayette ;  but  Lee  subsequently 
the  viUfl^  It  was  two  montlis  before  his  hurt  changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated, 
was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  to  which  La&yette  assented  with  his  accustomed 
the  army.  On  Dec.  1  congress  resolved  ^^  that  ffrace  and  disinterestedness,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Washington  be  informed  that  it  is  highly  Lee  during  the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed 
agreeable  to  congress  that  the  marquis  de  Ia-  great  gallantry.  Seeing  at  one  point  of  the 
&yette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  di-  engagement  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  the 
vision  in  the  continental  army^'  This  resolve  enemy  with  his  division,  he  rode  up  to  Lee  and 
was  passed  at  the  request  of  Washington  him-  asked  permission  to  make  tiie  attempt  ^*  Sir,'* 
self^  who  8  days  afterward  directed  Lafayette  replied  Lee,  ^' you  do  not  know  British  soldiers ; 
to  take  command  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Ste-  we  cannot  stand  against  them."  Lafayette  re- 
phen,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  plied :  "  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  sol- 
for  intemperance.  About  this  period  the  boanl  diers  have  been  beaten,  and  they  may  be  again : 
of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  the  head  and  which  at  any  rate  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial.'^ 
had  been  created  and  was  controlled  by  the  Lee  yielded  to  the  Frenchman's  ardor  and  gave 
faction  hostile  to  Washington,  planned  an  ex-  him  permission  to  attack,  which  he  did  with 
pedition  to  Canada  which  was  approved  by  con-  vigor  and  success  until  Lee,  on  beginning  the 
gress;  and  Lafayette  was  appointed  to  the  com-  *'  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat" 
mand  in  the  expectation  that  so  flattering  a  for  which  he  was  afterward  punished  by  court 
distinction  would  attach  him  to  the  party  by  martial,  ordered  him  to  fall  back.  A  few  weeks 
whom  it  was  conferred.  The  first  intimation  later  Lafayette  was  sent  with  two  brigades  of 
that  Washington  had  of  the  project  was  fVom  infantry  to  assist  Gens.  Greene  and  Sullivan  in 
the  letter  to  Lafayette  announcing  his  appoint-  the  attempt  to  drive  the  British  fVom  Rhode 
ment  The  voung  Frenchman,  indignant  at  the  Island,  in  which  they  had  at  first  the  aFsistance 
slight  offered  to  his  chief  in  not  consulting  him,  of  a  French   fleet   under  Count    d'Estaing, 
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France  having  now  dedared  war  against  Eng-  wbioh  he  pasMd  received  him  witii  prooeMioos 
land  and  formed  an  alUance  with  the  Unit^  and  ciyio  honors;  and  in  the  citj  of  Orleana  he 
States.  D^Estaing,  however,  before  any  thing  was  detained  nearly  a  week  by  prolonged  festiv- 
of  importance  was  effected,  withdrew  witii  his  ities  in  honor  of  his  return.  Amid  the  admira- 
fleet  to  Boston  harbor  for  repairs,  in  spite  of  tion  and  flattery  with  whidi  he  was  snrronnded 
the  remonstrances  of  the  American  generals,  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  America. 
Lafayette  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  endeavor  He  was  eanally  untiring  and  adroit  in  his  efforts 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Newport,  but  to  persuade  the  French  government  to  send  an 
could  only  get  a  promise  from  him  that  if  re-  army  to  assist  the  Americans,  and  also  to  get  a 
quired  he  would  march  his  marines  by  land  to  supply  of  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
the  aid  of  the  Americans.  During  Lafayette's  States,  which  was  the^  in  the  most  destitute 
absence  an  engagement  took  place,  Aug.  29;  condition.  The  finances  of  France  herself  were 
and  though  he  rode  from  Boston  to  Khode  any  thing  but  prosperous,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
Island,  70  miles,  in  6^  hours,  he  arrived,  to  his  overcome  before  the  French  ministry  could  be 
great  disappointment,  only  in  time  to  assist  in  induced  to  yield  the  requisite  asdstance  were  of 
conducting  the  retreat  from  the  island,  which  the  most  formidable  nature.  But  the  ardor  and 
the  American*  commanders  had  decided  upon,  perseverance  of  Lafayette  at  length  triumphed, 
on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  It  was  mainly  his  personal  efforts  that  caused 
wiUi  a  freSi  army  on  ooard.  Writing  to  Wash-  the  army  of  Rochambeau  to  be  sent  to  America, 
ington,  he  said  i-  "  That  there  has  been  an  action  ^*  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king,*'  said  the  old  count 
fought  where  I  could  have  been  and  was  not,  de  Maurepas,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  ^^  that 
will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  Lafayette  did  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip 
myself.''  Oongress  on  Sept.  19  adopted  reso*  Versailles  of  its  furniture  to  send  to  his  dear 
lutions  thanking  Gen.  Sullivan  and  those  under  America,  as  his  mi\jesty  would  have  been  unable 
his  command  for  tlieir  conduct  in  the  action  and  to  refuse  it."  Having  procured  for  the  United 
retreat,  and  especially  requesting  the  president  States  assistance  both  with  men  and  money,  La- 
to  inform  Lafayette  of  their  sense  of  his  personal  fayette  promptly  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  landing 
sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston,  and  his  gallantry  in  at  Boston,  and  on  May  11, 1780,  after  an  absence 
conducting  tiie  rear  guard  and  pi<£ets  during  of  15  months,  rejoined  Washington  at  thehead- 
the  retreat.  The  good  understanding  between  quarters  of  the  army,  bringing  himself  the  first 
the  French  and  American  troops  had  l^n  some-  intelligence  of  his  success  and  of  the  approach- 
whatimpairedby  the  conduct  of  B'Estaing,  and  ing  French  succors.  He  brought  also  a  com- 
L^ayette  was  of  essential  service  in  restoring  mission  from  Louis  XYI.  appointing  Washington 
harmony  between  them  at  this  most  important  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  France  and 
crisis  of  the  war,  when  there  was  danger  that  vice-admiral  of  its  navy,  a  measure  intended,  as 
fatal  dissensions  might  arise  between  the  new  it  afterward  operated,  to  prevent  difficulties  re- 
allies. — His  own  country  being  now  at  war,  specting  official  etiquette  between  the  French 
Lafayette,  who  still  retamed  his  commission  in  and  American  commanders.  A  French  fieet 
the  French  army,  deemed  it  his  duty  at  the  end  bringing  Rochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  arrived 
of  the  campaign  of  1778  to  return  to  France  and  at  Newport  July  10.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  government,  their  arrival,  Washington  despatched  Lafayette 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for  future 
of  America  by  personal  conferences  with  the  operations.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sta- 
French  ministry.  At  the  particular  request  of  tioned  at  Tappan  on  the  Hudson  in  command 
Washington,  congress  granted  him  leave  of  ab-  of  6  battalions  of  light  infantry,  watching  the 
sence,  accompanied  by  resolutions  of  a  compli-  movements  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
mentary  character,  and  by  a  letter  recommend-  ton,  with  whom  Arnold,  then  in  command  at 
ing  him  to  the  good  ofuces  of  the  American  West  Point,  was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  be- 
minister  in  Paris.  Oongress  also  voted  that  a  trayal  of  that  important  fortress.  Arnold  made 
sword  should  be  present^  to  him  adorned  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  from  Lafayette  the  names 
appropriate  emblematic  devices.  He  was  de-  of  the  spies  he  maintained  in  New  York  city, 
tained  for  a  while  at  Fishkill  by  a  severe  illness,  on  pretence  that  inteUigenoe  from  them  might 
but  at  length  emburked  for  France  at  Boston  in  often  be  conveyed  more  expeditiously  by  way 
Jan.  1779,  on  board  the  American  frigate  Alii-  of  West  Point ;  but  Lafiiyette  prudently,  and  a» 
ance.  He  returned  home,  says  Mr.  Everett,  it  turned  out  fortunately,  declined  to  oommuni- 
^^  after  two  years  of  absence,  marked  with  hon-  cate  them.  After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's 
orable  scars,  and  signalized  by  the  thanks  of  treason,  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  court  of  14 
congress^  the  admiration  of  America,  and  the  general  officers,  convened  at  Tappan,  Sept  29, 
friendship  of  Washington."  He  was  received  by  whom  Major  Andr6  was  tried  as  a  spy  and 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular  condemned  to  death.  During  Arnold's  invasion 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  society.  His  name,  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  1781  Washington 
introduced  into  dramatic  perfoimances,  called  sent  I^ifayette,  Feb.  20,  with  1,200  men  of  the 
out  acclamations  at  the  theatres ;  he  was  fol-  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  to  assist 
lowed  by  crowds  in  the  streets  wherever  he  in  the  defence  of  that  state.  They  arrived  at 
went ;  he  made  a  journey  to  one  of  his  estates  Annapolis  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  with- 
in the  south  of  France,  and  all  the  towns  through  out  shoes,  hats,  or  ten£.    The  United  States 
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bATiDff  neither  moner  nor  credit  be  pur-  polis,  Baltimore^  Fliilade1]>hia,  New  York^  Al- 
ofaased  i^  them  a  full  sapplj  win!  his  own  bany,  and  Boston,  receiving  eyerywhere  the 
ftinds.  His  presence  inspired  tb*  militia  of  warmeet  testimonials  of  affection  and  respecft* 
Virginia  with  fresh  hope,  and  his  force  was  On  his  departure  in  December,  congress  ap- 
eoon  doubled  in  nnmbere.  Toward  the  end  of  pointed  a  solemn  deputation  of  one  member 
Hay  Lord  Oomwallis  took  command  of  the  horn  each  state  to  take  leaye  of  him  on  behalf 
British  in  Virginia,  and,  with  his  usual  energy,  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  after  his 
on  the  4th  day  after  his  arrival  he  marched  to  return  to  France  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
attack  Lafoyette,  who  with  about  8,000  troops .  was  received  with  much  distinction.  Frederic 
was  posted  half  way  between  Richmond  and  the  Great  paid  him  marked  attention,  and  took 
Wilton.  Confident  in  his  superiority  of  nnm-  him  with  him  on  a  military  tour  of  mspedion 
bers,  Oomwallis  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he  and  review.  For  some  years  he  now  occupied 
wrote  home :  *^The  boy  cannot  escape  me.*'  himself  with  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political 
Lafayette,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat  to  condition  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  in  pro- 
the  northward,  and,  though  pursued  with  un-  moting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
usual  activity,  made  his  way  safely  to  the  Rao-  He  purchased  a  plantation  in  Oayenne,  emand- 
coon  fbrd  on  the  Rappahanock  in  Culpepper  pated  the  slaves,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in 
county,  where  he  was  joined  l>y  G^.  Wayne,  their  education.  The  assembly  of  the  notables 
who  had  marched  from  Maryland  to  his  as-  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1787,  was  the  first  step  in 
Bistance  with  800  men.  Strengthened  by  this  the  French  revolution.  Of  that  assembly  La- 
retaforcement,  Lafayette  again  advanced,  and  fayette  was  a  member,  and  contributed  essen- 
internosed  himself  in  a  strong  position  near  tially  td  give  character  to  its  deUbenitions.  He 
Charlottesville  between  the  British  army  and  stepped  forth  at  once  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
Bome  large  quantities  of  stores  removed  from  pie,  denounced  the  abuses  of  the  government^ 
that  town  on  the  enemy^s  approach.  Oomwallis  proposed  the  aboliticm  of  private  arrests  and  of 
marched  off  toward  Williamsburg,  pursued  by  the  prisons  of  state,  the  restoration  of  Protes- 
Laflftyette,  a  portion  of  whose  troops  overtook  tants  to  the  equal  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
the  British,  July  6,  at  the  Jamestown  ford-  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  ^Whatl^' 
where  a  sharp  action  was  fought.  Continuing  said  the  count  d'Artois,  tiie  brother  of  the  kins, 
his  retreat,  Oomwallis  at  last  took  post  at  York-  and  afterward  king  himself  as  Charles  X.,  ^*  So 
town.  *^ Lafayette  conducted  this  campaign,^*  you  demand  the  states-general?*'  '^Yes,**  re- 
says  Mr.  Everett,  '*  with  a  vigor,  discretion,  and  plied  Lafayette,  ^^  and  something  better  than 
success,  which  saved  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  that''  The  states-general,  which  soon  becMune 
proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest  the  constituent  assembly,  met  May  8, 1789.  Ac- 
qualities  of  generalship."  Having  driven  the  cording  to  Jefferson,  its  initiatory  movements 
IBritish  into  Yorktown,  he  stationed  his  army  were  concerted  by  Lafayette  and  a  small  drde 
so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  the  Carolinas^  of  friends  at  the  hotel  of  Jefferson  himself.  He 
and  awaited  the  reinforcements  from  the  north,  proposed  in  this  body  a  declaration  of  popular 
which  came  a  few  weeks  later  under  the  com-  rights  not  unlike  that  of  the  American  aeclara* 
mand  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  For  his  tion  of  independence,  and  it  was  b^  his  influence 
services  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  in  that  on  the  night  of  July  18,  while  the  Ba^e 
conjunction  with  Hamilton  he  commanded  one  was  falling  before  the  people,  the  decree  provid- 
of  the  assailing  parties,  he  was  publicly  thanked  ing  for  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  ministers 
by  Washington  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  was  carried  through.  Two  days  afterward  he 
of  Comwdiis. — ^At  the  dose  of  the  campaign  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
he  returned  to  France.  In  granting  him  leave  tional  guards  of  Paris,  an  brganization  which 
of  absence,  congress  passed  resolutions  acknowl-  rapidly  extended  throughout  &e  kingdom  until 
edging  his  eminent  services,  and  directing  ah  it  embraced  8,000,000  men,  and  under  his  effec- 
the  nunisters  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to  tive  management  became  the  controlling  power 
confer  and  correspond  with  him.  He  was  re-  of  the  country.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
ceived  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  France,  tri-color  was  adopted,  July  26,  an  emblem  des- 
and  his  request  for  additional  men  and  money  for  tined,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world, 
service  in  America  was  readily  complied  with.  His  history  for  a  time  now  became  almost  the  his- 
The  enthusiasm  spread  from  France  to  Spain,  toryof  France;  and  while  he  retained  his  power 
and  a  great  expedition  of  60  vessels  of  the  line  it  was  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  modera- 
and  2^000  troops  was  organized  to  sail  from  tion,  humanity,  and  constitutional  liberty.  A 
CaduE  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  who  led  loyal  subject,  though  in  principle  a  firm  republi- 
8,000  men  from  Brest  to  Cadiz.  Soon  after  his  can,  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  king  as  sin- 
arrival,  however,  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  cerely  as  he  had  ever  defended  the  fi^edom  of 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  from  a  the  peoole.  His  courage  and  coolness  during  the 
letter  which  he  sent  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  5,  1788,  dreadful  tumults  of  Oct.  6-6  saved  the  lives  of 
tiiat  congress  first  learned  the  news  of  the  treaty,  the  king  and  queen  from  a  ferocious  mob  that 
In  1784^  at  the  invitation  of  Washioffton,  he  re-  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
visited  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  York,  When  the  national  assembly  decreed  the  aboli- 
Aug.  4,  and  proceeding  almost  immediately  to  tion  of  feudal  titles,  Lafayette  was  among  the  first 
Mount  Vernon.  He  subeequentiy  visited  Anna-  to  lay  down  that  of  marquis,  which  he  never. 
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resamed ;'  and  the  only  title  which  he  bore  till  hfingB  that  all  his  hair  came  off.  His  friends 
his  death  was  that  of  general,  which  he  derived  lor  a  longtime  could  get  no  intelligenoe  of  his 
firom  his  commisuon  in  the  American  army.  &te;  bnt  a^length  the  persevOTiDg  inquiries  of 
After  the  splendid  and  imposing  ceremony  of  Dr.  Erick  Bollmann,  a  Hanoyerian  of  great  ad- 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Jnlj  14, 1790,  dress  and  courage,  who  was  employed  by  Count 
in  the  Cmamp  de  Mars,  where,  in  the  presence  of  LaUy-ToUendal,  and  who  had  established  himself 
half  a  million  of  people,  he  took  the  oath  to  its  fbr  the  pnrpose  as  a  physician  at  YienniL  ascer- 
support  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  resigned  tained  that  he  was  confined  at  Olmdtz.  Tne  mili" 
his  command  of  the  national  guaras  in  an  able  •  tary  physician  of  Olmtitz  by  this  time  had  thrice 
and  patriotic  letter,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  made  a  formal  representation  to  the  Austrian 
the  country.  When  war  was  decl^*ed  against  the  government  that  La&yette  would  die  unless  he 
Anstrians,  March  20, 1792,  he  was  appointed  to  was  allowed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  sent  to  guard  his  dungeon.  To  the  first  application  the  reply 
the  frontier.  He  estabh^ed  discipline  in  the  was  m»de  that  *^he  was  not  sick  enough  yet;" 
army,  and  won  yictories  at  Philippeyille,  Mau-  but  at  length  the  outcry  of  public  indignation 
beuge,  and  Florennes.  But  the  Jacobins,  who  in  Europe  compelled  them  to  grant  him  per* 
were  now  becoming  predominant  in  France,  mission  to  ride  out  occasionally  in  a  carnage 
hated  and  feared  him,  and  orders  were  sent  to  accompanied  by  two  soldiers.  Dr.  Bollmann 
the  camp  from  the  ministry  of  war  designedly  determined  to  attempt  his  rescue  during  one  of 
to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  In  return  he  ad-  these  airings,  and  communicated  his  prqject  to 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  assembly  denouncing  the  a  young  American  then  travelling  in  Austria, 
JacoUns  as  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the  Francis  E.  Huger,  a  son  of  the  gentleman  at 
people.  The  voice  of  reason  for  a  moment  was  whose  house  Lafayette  had  been  received  on 
regarded,  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly  and  the  night  of  his  first  landing  in  America  near 
the  local  assemblies  of  76  of  the  departments  Oharieston,  S.  C,  in  1777.  Huger  devoted 
gave  th€^  formal  sanction  to  his  views.  But  himself  to  the  enterprise  with  romantic  enthu- 
violence  at  length  prevailed,  and  on  Aug.  8  he  siasm.  The  two  friends  went  to  OlmUtz,  where 
was  denounced  in  tne  assembly  as  an  enemy  of  in  his  professional  capacity  Bollmann  contrived 
the  nation,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  his  arrest  to  communicate  with  LoilEiyette  and  to  agree 
and  trial.  After  vehement  debates  it  was  put  to  upon  a  plan.  Their  carriage  was  sent  to  Hoff, 
vote  and  lost  by  a  minority  of  407  to  224.  But  a  town  25  miles  from  Olm&tz,  and  the  coach- 
^the  terrible  events  of  Aug.  10  soon  followed,  man  was  directed  to  be  in  waiting  at  a  certain 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  established.  Oom-  hour  on  the  day  when  Lafayette  and  his  guard 
missioners  were  sent  to  the  army  with  orders  rode  out.  They  themselves  on  horseback  lay 
to  arrest  Lafayette.  Arrest  at  that  period  was  in  wait  at  a  part  of  the  road  where  Lafayette 
oertain  deat^.  He  saved  himself  by  flight,  af-  was  accustomed  to  descend  from  the  carriage 
ter  placing  the  army  in  such  a  position  that  his  and  walk.  The  moment  he 'touched  tlie  ground, 
departure  could  not  expose  it  to  danger.  He  Lafayette,  sick  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  attacked 
crossed  the  frontier  Aug.  17,  intending  to  take  the  guards  and  disarmed  one  of  them,  who  fled 
reftige  in  Holland.  But  he  was  seized  the  same  in  terror.  After  a  violent  contest  he  also  dis- 
night  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  and  being  soon  re-  armed  the  other,  but  in  the  struggle  was  badly 
cognized  was  treated  as  a  criminal  and  exposed  wounded  in  the  hand.  His  friends  now  came 
to  disgracefol  indignities.  He  was  handed  over  up,  and  placing  him  on  one  of  their  horses  told 
to  the  Prussians  because  their  prisons  were  him  in  English  to  go  to  Hoff.  He  misunder- 
near  at  hand,  and  was  at  first  confined  at  Wesel  stood  the  word,  and  supposing  they  had  merely 
and  afterward  at  Magdeburg.  But  the  Prus-  sdd  '^Go  of^^*  rode  away  on  the  wrong  road, 
mans,  unwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding  Their  other  horse  had  been  purposely  trained  to 
Lafayette  a  prisoner,  soon  transferred  him  again  carry  two  persons,  but  in  the  confusion  he  be- 
to  the  Austrians,  who  consigned  him  to  damp  came  frightened  and  unmanageable,  and  Huger 
and  dark  dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  Olmtitz.  generously  insisted  that  Bollmann  should  ride 
Here  he  was  told  that  he  would  never  again  see  off  alone  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot.  He 
any  thing  but  the  four  walls  of  his  prison ;  was  soon  arrested  by  some  peasants  who  had 
that  he  would  never  receive  news  of  events  or  witnessed  the  affair,  while  Bollmann  arrived 
of  persons;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown  safely  at  Hof^  and,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  La- 
in the  citadel,  and  that  in  all  accounts  of  him  fkyette,  passed  the  frontier  into  Prussia,  where 
sent  to  court  he  would  be  designated  only  by  he  was  soon  arrested  and  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
a  number ;  that  he  would  never  receive  any  trians.  Lafayette  meanwhile  rode  toward  Mora- 
notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  existence  of  his  via,  and,  not  well  knowing  the  road,  asked  a 
fellow  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  knives  and  peasant  to  guide  him.  His  Ueeding  wound  and 
forks  were  kept  from  him,  as  he  was  oflSeially  Lis  prison  clothing  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
informed  that  his  situation  was  one  which  would  peasant,  and  he  betrayed  the  fugitive  to  the 
naturally  lead  to  suicide.  The  want  of  air  and  police,  who  took  him  back  to  Olmtitz  next  day. 
of  proper  food,  and  the  dampness  and  filth  of  Bollmann  and  Huger  were  kept  in  dungeons 
his  dungeon,  brought  on  dangerous  diseases,  of  for  8  months  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  floor, 
which  his  gaolers  took  no  notice;  and  he  was  at  but  were  at  length  released  by  the  interference 
one  period  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  his  suf*  of  Count  Metrowsky,  an  Austrian  noUeman  of 
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liberal  diaraoter  reading  near  Olmtkiz.  Lafty"  from  his  retirement  President  Jeflbrson  of' 
ette  himfielf  was  confined  with  redoubled  sever-  fered  to  appoint  him  governor  of  LonisiaDiL 
itj.  Meantime  his  wife,  who  had  been  pat  in  then  just  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
prison  at  Paris  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  obtain-  States ;  bat  he  was  nnwiUing  bj  quitting  France 
ed  her  liberty  on  the  down&Jl  of  Robespierre,  to  appear  to  abandon  the  oaase  of  constitational 
8he  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  obtainea  with  freedom  cm  the  continent  of  Enrope.  During 
difficoltj  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  the  Hundred  Days  after  the  return  fr<mi  Elba, 
Francis,  and  ^;ained  permission  to  share  her  has*  when  Napoleon  granted  to  the  people  an  elect- 
band's  captivity,  under  the  hardship  of  which,  ive  house  of  represeutatives,  Lafayette  again 
however,  her  health  aooxk  became  so  impaired  speared  in  publia  He  was  chosen  a  repre- 
that  she  never  fully  recovered  from  its  effects,  aentative,  and  took  his  seat  in  Uie  chamber,  re- 
Great  exertions  were  now  made  both  in  Europe  fusinff  a  peerage  which  the  emperor  offered  him. 
and  America  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lafayette.  On  the  first  ballot  for  president  of  the  house 
In  the  house  of  commons  Qen,  fltzpatrick,  Dec  he  had  the  highest  number  of  votes ;  but  he 
16,  1796,  made  a  motion  in  his  behalf  which  declined  the  honor,  and  exerted  himself  for  the 
was  supported  by  Col.  Tarleton,  who  had  fought  election  of  Lanjuinais.  He  took  little  part  in 
against  Lafayette  in  America,  by  Wilberforce,  the  debates,  however,  till  after  Napoleon^s  i^ 
and  by  Fox.  "  The  speech  of  the  latter,"  says  turn  from  Waterloo,  when  he  took  the  lead  in 
Hr.  Everett,  *^  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  demanding  the  emperor^s  abdication.  Lucien, 
spedmens  of  eloquence  ever  he&td  in  a  delib-  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  opposed  the  motion  to 
erative  assembly."  President  Washington  wrote  this  effect  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  elo- 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  asking  for  the  liberation  quence.  He  denounced  tiie  proposition  as  a 
€i  his  old  companion  in  arms.  The  Austrian  signal  mstance  of  inconstancy  and  national  in- 
government  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  But  gratitude.  Lafayette  rose,  and,  contrary  to  rule 
an  advocate  now  appeared  whose  plea  was  irre-  and  custom,  spoke  from  his  place  and  not  from 
sisdble.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  bisvictori-  the  tribune.  *^The  assertion  which  has  just 
oda  army  demanded  the  release  of  Lafayette  in  been  uttered,"  he  said,  '^  is  a  calumny.  Who 
the  preliminary  conferences  held  at  Leoben  be-  shall  dare  to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  in- 
fore  the  treaty  d  Oampo  Formio*  He  was  often  constancy  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  ?  That  na- 
afterward  heard  to  say  that  in  all  his  negotia-  tion  has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps  through 
tions  with  foreign  powers  he  had  never  expe-  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  through  the  snows  of 
rienced  so  pertinacious  a  resistance  as  that  which  Russia ;  over  fifty  fields  of  battle ;  in  disaster  aa 
was  made  to  this  demand.  The  Austrian  nego-  £aithfnlly  as  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for  having 
tiators  attempted  to  compel  Lafayette  to  receive  tiius  devotedly  followed  him  that  we  now  mourn 
his  freedom  clogged  with  certain  conditions;  the  blood  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen." 
but  in  spite  of  his  suffisrings  his  spirit  was  un-  These  few  words  made  an  impression  on  the 
broken,  and  he  firmly  replied  that  he  would  assembly  which  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  as 
never  accept  his  liberation  in  any  way  that  La&yette  ended  Lucien  himself  bowed  respect- 
should  compromise  his  rights  and  duties,  either  fully  to  him,  and  without  resuming  his  speech 
as  a  Frenchman  or  as  an  American  citizen.  He  sat  down.  After  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
was  set  free  at  last,  Aug.  25,  1797,  idfter  an  Paris,  Lafayette  returned  to  La  Grange.  Touch- 
imprisonment  of  5  years,  22  months  of  which  ed  with  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon  in  his  adver- 
had  been  shared  by  his  wife.  The  unsettled  sity  which  he  had  not  felt  at  the  height  of  his 
condition  of  France  yet  precluded  his  return  power,  he  offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  took  up  his  res-  escaping  to  America ;  but  Napoleon  could  not 
idence  in  Holstein,  where  he  lived  m  retire-  forgive  his  former  opposition,  and  refused  to 
ment,  occupying  himself  with  agriculture,  until  accept  his  assistance.  In  1818  LafSeiyette  waa 
toward  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  established  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
himself  at  his  estate  of  La  Grange,  a  fine  old  voted  constantly  for  all  liberid  measures,  and 
ohateau  about  40  miles  from  Paris.  Here  he  opposed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  every 
lived  quietly,  still  occupied  wi^  agriculture  thing  that  tended  to  infringe  the  constitutional 
and  holding  steadfastly  to  his  republican  con-  rights  of  the  people. — In  1824  the  congress  of 
victions.  Napoleon  in  a  personal  interview  en-  the  United  States  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
deavored  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  lution  requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite 
post  of  senator.  He  also  offered  him  the  cross  Lafayette  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  ao- 
ci  the  legion  of  honor,  but  Lafayette  rejected  it  cepted  the  invitation,  but  declined  the  offer 
with  disdain,  calling  it  an  absurdity.  Of  all  of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  his  conveyance,  and 
the  ancient  nobility  who  returned  to  France,  he  with  his  son  and  secretary  took  passage  on  a 
and  the  young  count  de  Yaudreuil  were  the  packet  ship  from  Havre  for  New  York,  where 
only  persons  who  refused  the  favors  which  ne  landed  Aug.  16,  1824.  He  was  received 
Napoleon  tendered  to  them.  When  the  ques-  everywhere  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  people  whether,  popular  entlmsiasm,  and  his  progress  through 
Napoleon  should  be  first  consul  for  hfe,  La&y-  the  country  resembled  a  continuous  triumphal 
ette  voted  in  the  negative,  and  inf[>rmed  Napo-  procession.  He  visited  in  succession  each  of 
leon  of  the  fact  in  a  letter,  which  put  an  end  the  24  states  and  all  the  principal  cities.  ^^  We 
to  their  intercourse.   NoUiing  could  tempt  him  rejoice,"  said  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  ^*  North  Amer- 
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ican  Review,*'  in  Jan.  1835,  "  in  common  with  itration  in  his  honor,  but  were  dispersed  l^  Uie 
the  thonsands  who  throng  his  steps  wher-  police.  In  Aog.  1827,  he  pronoonced  a  ftmeral 
ever  he  passes,  that  we  are  permitted  to  offer  oration  over  the  body  of  Manciel,  a  distingoish- 
thistributeof  a  gratitnde  and  veneration,  which  ed  mOTdber  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In 
cannot  be  misinterpreted,  to  one  who  suffered  November  of  the  same  year  the  chamber  was 
with  onr  £Eithers  for  onr  sake ;  bnt  we  rejoice  dissolved,  and  La£ajette  was  reelected.  Dnriog 
yet  more  for  the  moral  effect  it  cannot  fail  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  of  which  he  be- 
produce  on  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  peo-  came  the  acknowledged  leader,  he  was  appointed 
pie.  For  it  is  no  common  spectacle  which  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of 
now  placed  before  each  of  us  for  our  instruction.  Paris,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in 
We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who,  by  the  mere  the  fight,  his  name  and  his  experience  and  en- 
force of  principle,  by  plain  and  resolved  integri-  ergy  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  liberal 
ty,  has  passed  with  perfect  consistency  through  cause.  His  influence  was  successfully  ezot- 
more  remarkable  extremes  of  fortune  than  any  ed  to  prevent  the  revolution  from  assuming  a 
other  man  now  alive,  or  perhaps  any  man  on  sanguinary  character,  and  fh)m  proceeding  to 
record.  We  are  permittea  to  see  one  who  has  extremes  which  would  have  brought  France 
borne  a  leading  and  controlling  part  in  two  into  perilous  collision  with  all  the  powers  of 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  two  most  important  rev-  Europe.  He  sacrificed  his  own  republican  pref- 
olutions  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  has  come  erences  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and 
forth  from  both  of  them  without  the  touch  of  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  ^^  a  mon- 
dishonor.  We  are  permitted  to  see  that  man  archy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions.*' 
who  first  put  in  jeopardy  his  rank  and  fortune  He  soon  resigned  his  coounission  as  commander 
at  home  in  order  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  of  the  national  guards,  and  confined  himself  to 
cause  of  free  institutions  in  America,  and  after-  his- duties  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and 
ward  hazarded  his  life  at  the  bar  of  the  national  to  the  exercise  of  his  moral  influence  as  the  ac- 
assembly,  to  arrest  the  same  cause  when  it  was  knowled^  chief  of  the  constitutional  party  on 
tending  to  excess  and  violence.  We  are  per-  the  contment  of  Europe.  In  attending  in  the 
mitted  to  see  the  man  who,  after  three  years  of  winter  and  on  foot  the  obsequies  ot  a  colleague 
unbroken  political  triumph,  stood  in  the  midst  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  contracted  a  cold 
of  half  a  million  of  his  countrymen,  compre-  which  settled  on  his  lungs  and  caused  his  death, 
hending  whatever  was  great,  wise,  and  power-  He  received  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  body 
fill  in  the  nation,  with  the  ori/lamme  of  the  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  cemetry 
monarchy  at  his  leet,  and  the  confidence  of  all  of  Picpus  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. — *^  There 
France  following  his  words,  as  he  swore  on  their  have  been  those,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^  who  have 
behalf  to  a  free  constitution ;  and  yet  remained  denied  to  Lafayette  the  name  of  a  great  man. 
undazzled  and  unsednced  by  his  vast,  his  irre-  What  is  greatness?  Does  goodness  belong  to 
sistibie  popularity.  We  are  permitted  to  see  greatness  and  make  an  esseiitial  part  of  it?  If 
the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  princi-  It  does,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  the  prominent 
pies  to  which  he  had  thus  sworn,  and  in  less  names  in  history,  has  run  through  such  a  career, 
than  three  years  afterward,  was  condemned  to  with  so  little  reproach  justly  or  unjustly  be- 
such  obscure  sufferings,  that  his  very  existence  stowed  ?  Are  military  courage  and  conduct  the 
became  doubtful  to  the  world,  and  the  place  of  measure  of  greatness?  Lafayette  was  intrusted 
his  confinement  was  effectually  hidden  from  the  by  Washington  with  all  kinds  of  service — the 
inouiries  of  his  friends,  who  sent  emissaries  over  laborious  and  complicated,  which  required  skill 
h&tf  Europe  to  discover  it ;  and  yet  remained  and  patience — the  perilous,  that  demanded 
unshaken  and  undismayed,  constantly  refusing  nerve ;  and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pursuit, 
all  appearance  of  compromise  with  his  persecu-  effecting  a  retreat,  out-manoeuvring  a  wary 
tors  and  oppressors.  We  are,  in  short,  permit-  adversary  with  a  superior  force,  harmonizing 
ted  to  see  a  man  who  has  professed,  amid  glory  the  action  of  French  regular  troops  and  Ameri- 
and  suffering,  in  triumph  and  in  disgrace,  the  can  militia,  commanding  an  assault  at  the  point 
same  principles  of  political  freedom  on  both  of  the  bayonet ;  and  all  with  entire  success  and 

sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  who  has  maintained  the  brilliant  reputation Lastly,  is  it  any 

same  tone,  the  same  air,  the  same  open  confi-  proof  of  greatness  to  be  able,  at  the  age  of  78, 

dence,  amid  the  ruins  oftheBastile,  in  the  Champ  to  take  the  lead  in  a  successful  and  Bloodless 

de  Mars,  under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  and  revolution ;  to  change  the  dynasty ;  to  organize, 

in  the  dungeons  of  Olmtktz."    While  Lafayette  exercise,  and  abdicate  a  military  command  of 

was  stiU  in  the  country,  congress,  in  Dec.  1824,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men ;  to  take  up,  to 

voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  township  perform,  and  lay  down  the  most  momentous, 

of  land,  ^^  in  consideration  of  his  important  ser-  delicate,  and  perilous  duties,  without  passion, 

vices  and  expenditures  during  the  American  rev-  without  hurry,  and  without  selfishness  ?" — See 

oluUon."    His  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  '*  Eulogy  on  Lafayette,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall, 

been  mostly  lost  by  confiscation  during  the  reign  Sept.  6,  1884,"  by  Edward  Everett;  and  Ife- 

of  terror.    On  Sept.  7,  1825,  he  sailed  from  tnoires  et  manu&crits  de  Lafayette^  published  by 

Wa^ington  in  a  frigate  named  in  compliment  his  family  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1887-8).    There 

to  him  the  Brandywine.     On  his  arrival  at  are  also  numerous  biographies  of  him,  both  in 

Havre  the  people  assembled  to  make  a  demon-  French  and  English. 
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LAFFITTEy  Jaoquxs,  a  French  banker  and  finding  himeelfpeontilarflyembarrafleed  when  be 

Btatesman,  bom  in  Bayonne,  Oct.  24, 1767,  died  r^isned  bis  embassy  at  Kome,  and  having  ap* 

in  Paris,  May  26,  1844.    He  was  the  son  of  a  plied  in  vaiH  to  tbe  royalists  for  assistance,  re- 

rr  carpenter,  but  received  a  &ir  education,  ceived  the  aid  he  wanted  from  Laffitte.  The 
1788  he  went  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  a  political  importance  of  the  banker  was  increasing 
derk  in  the  banking  boose  of  Perreganz,  rose  daily ;  his  house  became  the  rendesvous  of  the 
to  the  rank  of  bookkeeper,  and  evinced  such  most  eminent  members  of  tbe  opposition,  either 
o^moity  for  business  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  in  tbe  legislative  chambers  or  in  tbe  public 
years  he  was  offered  a  partnership  by  his  em-  press;  he  was  the  friend  of  B6ranger  and  the 
ployer.  He  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit  protects  of  Thiers.  In  1827,  when  the  nation^ 
of  the  new  firm,  which  through  his  manage-  guard  of  Paris  was  disbanded,  he  moved  the  im- 
ment  successfully  extended  the  range  of  its  op-  peachment  of  the  ministers.  He  embraced  with 
erations.  Such  was  the  confidence  Perresaux  ardor  the  cause  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  pointed 
reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  on  his  death  he  him  out  beforehand  as  the  only  man  who  could 
appointed  him  his  executor.  In  1809  Laffitte  save  the  country  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
became  one  of  the  regents  of  the  bank  of  France,  On  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordinances  of 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  tribunal  of  July,  1880,  he  first  tried  to  bring  back.Charles 
commerce  in  1818;  in  the  foUowing  year  he  X.  to  a  wiser  line  of  policy ;  but  his  efforts  being 
was  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  com-  fruitless,  he  moved  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
merce  and  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  visional  government,  and  when  the  king  at  last 
the  bank,  which  post  he  held  for  6  years,  re-  offered  to  repeal  his  obnoxious  decree,  it  was  he 
fusing  to  draw  the  large  salary  attaohea  to  who  uttered  the  sentence :  *^  It  is  too  late  I"  He 
it.  During  the  events  of  the  two  restorations,  now  issued  a  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
his  liberality  was  equally  conspicuous  with  his  of  Orleans,  proposed  his  appointment  as  lienten- 
integrity ;  in  1814  be  advanced  the  sum  of  ant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  brought  about 
2,000,000  francs  to  tbe  provisional  govern-  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lafiayette,  thus 
ment  to  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and  se-  preventing  the  latter  fron)  proclaiming  the  re- 
cure  the  pay  of  the  French  army  who  were  to  public ;  and  finally  he  had  the  duke  chosen  king 
retire  beyond  the  Loire ;  in.  1815  he  made  him-  of  the  French  by  221  deputies.  He  was  ap- 
self  responsible  for  the  sum  of  600,000  francs,  pointed  minister  of  state,  and.  assuming  tbe  min- 
exacted  by  Bldcher  as  a  war  contribution  from  istry  of  finance,  was  intrusted  with  the  premier- 
the  city  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  be  was  banker  of  ship,  Nov.  8,  1880.  He  had  now  readied  the 
both  Louis  XVUI.  and  Napoleon,  and  faithfully  climax  of  his  fortune,  and  his  future  career  was 
discharged  his  confidential  duties  toward  them  unlucky.  His  sentiments  were  too  liberal  to 
under  tiie  most  trying  circumstances.  When  suit  the  king,  and  be  accordingly  resigned  in  the 
the  latter  finally  left  the  capital,  he  placed  in  following  March.  His  banking  business  had 
trust  with  Laffitte  about  5,000,000  francs,  which  suffered  from  his  absence  and  the  commercial 
was  afterward  distributed  according  to  his  will,  difficulties  consequent  upon  the  revolution ;  tbe 
In  1816  the  honest  banker  was  elected  to  the  king  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  help  his  min- 
chamber  of  deputies ;  and  although  he  took  his  ister  by  purchasing  the  forest  of  Breteuil  from 
seat  among  the  opposition,  he  was  appointed  him  at  the  price  of  6,000^000  francs,  and  au- 
member  of  a  government  committee  on  finance,  thorizing  the  bank  to  lend  him  18,000,000 :  but 
and  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the  king  to  these  transactions  becoming  known  through  the 
resist  the  imprudent  tendencies  of  his  adherents,  indiscretion  of  the  king,  Laffitte's  credit  was  lost, 
In  1817  he  was  reelected;  and  in  1818,  when  and  his  exertions  to  prevent  the  fall  of  his  firm 
the  public  credit  was  in  danger,  he  prevented  a  were  unavailing.  He  sold  all  his  property,  in- 
oommercial  crisis  by  purchasing  government  eluding  his  house  in  Paris,  which  however  waa 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  several  mSlions.  While  restored  to  him  by  a  national  subscription,  and 
he  opposed  the  general  policy  of  the  govern-  established  a  new  banking  house  under  the  ap- 
ment^  especially  in/ 1828,  when  he  denounced  pellation  of  han^ue  »ociaU^  of  which  he  was  the 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  French  in  Spain,  manager ;  but  his  anticipations  of  success  were 
he  never  hesitated  to  give  his  support  to  all  not  realized.  He  reentered  also  the  political 
such  measures  as  he  thought  beneficial  to  the  arena,  was  elected  in  1837  by  one  of  the  districts 
people.  In  1824  he  separated  from  his  politi-  of  Paris,  reelected  in  1889  and  1842  by  the  city 
cal  friends  to  uphold  the  conversion  of  the  gov-  of  Rouen,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
emment  stocks  from  5  to  8  per  cents.,  as  ^*by  1844  presided  over  the  chamber  as  its  oldest 
alleviating  the  burden  weighing  upon  the  gov-  member.  To  the  last  his  democratic  feelings 
emment,  it  was  a  step  toward  allaying  the  were  shown  in  his  words  and  actions.  His  only 
charges  borne  by  the  nation."  At  the  same  daughter  had  married  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  il- 
time  be  participated  in  the  establishment  of  in-  lustrious  Marshal  Ney,  the  prince  of  Moskva; 
stitutions  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  com-  and  his  granddaughter,  once  inquiring  from  him 
mon  people,  among  others  of  the  savinss  bank  the  reason  why,  being  herself  a  pnncess,  her 
of  Paris ;  he  opened  his  purse  to. old  officers  in  maternal  grandfather  was  not  a  prince,  he  an- 
reduced  circumstances,  relieved  merchants  on  swered :  *u  am  a  prince,  the  prince  of  the  plane ; 
the^verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  readily  assisted  my  father  was  a  carpenter  I"  He  died  of  a  pul- 
even  his  political  opponents.     Cb&teaubriand,  monary  disease,  and  more  than  20,000  persons 
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attended  his  foneraL  Bende  some  ilnandal  and  indiostions  of  authenticity  in  its  general  features 
political  essays  whioh  have  been  printed,  he  left  —the  only  acts  oi  Lafitte  that  cocild  properly 
MS.  tnhnoirei  which  are  still  nnpablisbed.  Lei  be  designated  as  piratical,  were  committed 
iouvenin  ds  M,  LafflUe  moonUs  par  lui-mimA,  against  Sritish  vessels.  He  is  said  to  have  gone 
written  by  Oh.  Miirohal,  deserve  little  credit,  to  New  Orleans  in  1807 ;  and  whatever  may 
There  is  an  elegant  biographical  sketch  of  him,  have  been  the  facts  with  regard  to  his  eariy 
by  Lom^nie,  in  the  ConUmparaim  iUuMtret,  history,  there  is  no  donbt  that  abont  1818-*14 
LAFITAU,  Joseph  FBANgois,  a  French  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  and  formi- 
missionary  and  writer,  bom  in  Bordeaux  in  dable  band  of  desperadoes,  whose  head-ooarters 
1670,  died  there  in  1740.  He  belonged  to  the  were  on  the  island  of  Grande  Terre.  in  Barata- 
sooiety  of  Jesos,  and  was  for  some  years  attached  ria  bay,  some  80  or  40  miles  west  of  the  month 
to  their  missions  in  Oanada.  On  his  retnm  to  of  the  Mississippi.  Acting  ostensibly  nnder  the 
France,  he  publisbed :  Memoire  eoneemant  la  flag  of  the  republic  of  Oarthagena  (or  New 
prSciettie  ptanie  ging^sang  de  Tartarie  (Paris,  Granada),  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  oper- 
1718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  which  was  highly  ations  of  these  adventurers  were  not  restricted 
valued  by  the  Ohinese,  having  been  fotmdf  by  within  the  limits  to  which  that  commission 
Lafltan  in  the  Oanadian  forests ;  Mmur$  dit  would  have  confined  them.  The  bay  of  Bara- 
iauvages  AmMcaim  eomparSM  aux  mosuri  de§  taria  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleet  of 
premien  tempi  (2  vols.  4to.,  1728) ;  ffistoire  da  smsll  vessels;  and  their  goods  were  smuggled 
dkewitertei  et  die  eanquitei  dee  Portugaii  data  into  New  Orleans  by  being  conveyed  in  lK>atB 
le  nouveau  mande  (2  vols.  4to.,  1788).  The  through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bnyons, 
second  is  his  best  and  most  interesting  work.  and  swamps,  to  a  point  near  the  Mississippi  river 
LAFITE.  Bee  Bobdbaux  Wins.  a  little  above  the  city.  After  various  ineffectual 
LAFITTE,  JsAir,  a  corsair,  nrivateer,  or  presentments  and  prosecutions  before  the  civil 
smuggler  of  Louisiana  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  tribunals,  an  expedition  was  despatched  against 
born  in  France,  either  at  St.  Malo,  Marseilles,  the  Baratarians,  in  1814,  under  the  command 
or  Bordeaux,  about  1780,  died,  according  to  of  Oommodore  Patterson.  The  settlement  on 
some  accounts,  at  sea  in  1817,  according  to  Grande  Terre  was  captured,  with  all  the  vessels 
others,  at  Silan,  Yucatan,  in  1826.  There  is  a  that  happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time ;  but 
ringular  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  events  Lafitte  and  his  comrades  made  their  escape 
of  his  career.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  never  among  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  interior, 
was  at  sea  but  twice— once  when  be  came  to  ^m  which  they  returned  to  the  same  rendez- 
Amerioa,  and  again  in  the  voyage  on  which  he  vous  and  resumed  operations,  as  soon  as  Com. 
was  drowned;  and  that  he  fitted  out  privateers  Patterson's  forces  had  retired.  About  the  same 
to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce  under  the  time,  the  British,  then  maturing  their  plans  for 
flag  of  Oiurthagena.  Other  authorities  assert  a  descent  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
that  he  began  life  as  mate  of  a  French  East  States,  made  overtures  to  Lafitte  for  the  purpose 
Indiaman.  but,  quarrelling  with  the  captain,  of  securing  his  cooperation  in  that  enterprise, 
left  his  sliip  at  Mauritius  and  entered  upon  a  A  brig  of  war  was  aospatched  to  Barataria,  her 
course  of  daring  and  successful  piracy  in  the  commander  bearing  a  letter  ^m  Oommodore 
Indian  ocean,  varied  by  occasional  ventures  in  Percy,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  in 
the  slave  trade.  After  several  years  spent  in  the  gulf^  and  one  from  Col.  Nichols,  then  in 
these  pursuits,  he  returned  to  France,  disposed  command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast  of 
of  his  prizes,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  offering  Lafitte  $30,000  and  a  commis- 
took  out  a  commission  as  privateer  from  the  sion  in  the  British  navy,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
newly  organized  government  of  Oarthagena,  ing  his  services  in  conducting  the  contemplated 
continuing  his  depredations,  not  only  upon  Span-  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  in  distributing 
ish,  but  upon  British  commerce.  Another  ac-  a  certain  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
count  represents  him  as  having  begun  his  career  Louisiana.  Lafitte  dissembled  with  the  British 
as  lieutenant  of  a  French  privateer,  which  was  ofiScer  (Capt.  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia)  who  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  taken  the  bearer  of  these  tempting  proposals,  and 
into  an  English  port,  where  the  officers  and  crew  asked  for  time  to  consider  them.  Mieantime  he 
of  the  privateer  were  thrown  into  prison.  Here  •  immediately  wrote  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of  Louis- 
Lafitte  was  confined  for  several  years  under  iana,  enclosing  the  documents  that  had  been 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship,  after  all  his  handed  him  by  Capt.  Lockyer,  informing  the 
comrades  had  obtained  their  release.  The  re-  governor  of  the  impending  invasion,  pointing 
sentment  toward  Great  Britain  engendered  by  out  the  importance  of  the  position  that  he  oc- 
this  real  or  supposed  severity  is  stated  to  have  cupied,  ana  offering  his  services  in  defence  of 
been  the  motive  that  inspired  his  subsequent  Louisiana,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon  to 
career.  Unable  to  gratify  this  resentment  in  himself  and  followers  for  the  ofifences  with 
the  service  of  his  native  country,  on  account  of  which  they  stood  charged.  This  amnesty 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  time  of  his  would,  of  course,  include  in  its  provisions  a 
release,  he  found  means  of  doing  so  under  cover  brother  of  Jean  Lafitte,  who  was  then  in  prison 
of  a  privateer*s  commission  (against  Spiun)  in  New  Orleans  under  an  indictment  for  piracy, 
obtained  from  the  Oorthagenian  •  government.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
Aeoording  to  this  account — ^whioh  bears  some  loan  authorities,  Lafitte's  offer  was  accepted. 
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In  ocnmection  with  nn  officer  of  the  amy  he  poets  and  prose  writers,  heing  eflpeoiaUy  fond 

was  employed  in  fortifying  the  passes  of  Bara-  of  Marot,  Rabelais,  and  Queen  Margaret  among 

taria  bay,  and  rendered  efficient  service,  in  com-  the  French,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Boccaccio  amons 

mandof  a  party  of  his  followers,  in  the  battle  of  the  Italians,  Virgil  and  Terence,  Homer  and 

Jul.  8, 1815.    The  snbseqnent  career  of  Lafitte  Plato,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.    In 

is  involyed  in  as  mnch  obscnrity  as  his  earlier  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  loose  habits  and 

Me.   A  proclamation  of  President  Madison  con-  apparent  idleness,  his  father  induced  him  to 

firmed  the  amnesty  which  had  been  granted  marry  in  1647,  and  resigned  to  him  his  own  office; 

by  Gk>y.  Claibolrne  to  all  the  Baratarians  who  but  Jean  was  ill  fitted  to  be  either  a  husband  or 

had  enlisted  in  the  American  service,  though  it  a  functionary,  and  was  equally  neglectftil  of  his 

does  not  appear  that  their  chief  ever  received  matrimonial  and  official  duties.    In  1654  he 

any  further  reward  from  the  government.    We  published  at  Rheims  a  translation  in  verse,  or 

have  at  this  time  (1860)  respectable  living  an-  rather  an  adaptation,  of  Terence's  '*  Eunuch,'* 

thority  for  believing  that,  after  the  war,  he  was  whidi  gave  no  indication  of  his  ftiture  powers, 

engaged  £ch*  a  time  as  commander  of  a  packet  He  soon  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced 

eying  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  by  one  of  his  relatives  to'Fouquet^  the  superin- 
owever  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  understood  tendent  of  finance,  the  great  patron  of  literature 
that  he  soon  returned  to  Ms  old  pursuits,  tak-  and  art  at  that  time,  who  appointed  him  his 
ing  a  privateer's  commission,  either,  as  former*  poet^  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  income  of 
ly,  from  tiie  government  of  New  Granada,  or  1,000  livres,  and  admitted  him  to  his  house, 
else  from  that  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  while  thus  La  Fontaine  was  thus  enabled  to  live  at  his  ease 
ttigaged,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  for  7  years,  during  which  he  produced  only  oo- 
the  present  city  of  Galveston,  whidi  was  broken  casional  poems  of  no  great  merit.  On  the  fall 
up  in  1821  by  a  naval  force  under  the  orders  of  his  protector  he  wrote  in  1661,  under  the 
€i  Lieut,  (now  Commodore)  Kearney.  It  is  impulse  of  his  devotion  and  oratitude,  his  ad- 
possible,  however,  that  his  brother  Pierre,  who  mirable  £Ugie  aux  nymphes  de  Vata^  an  eloquent 
oommanded  one  of  his  vessels,  has  been  con-  but  fruitless  appeal  to  the  king's  magnanimity 
founded  with  him.  His  death  is  attributed  by  in  behalf  of  the  superintendent  Two  years 
different  authorities  to  foundering  at  sea,  to  later  he  renewed  his  entreaties  in  his  Ode  au 
being  burned  with  his  vessel  after  capture  by  a  roi^  but  with  no  better  success.  He  would  now 
Spamdi  man-of-war,  and  to  wounds  received  have  been  at  a  loss  for  means  of  livelihood,  had 
in  a  desperate  conffict  with  a  British  cruiser,  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  two  noble 
There  are  yet  ot^er  versions,  while  one  account  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  Cardinal  Maza- 
states  that  he  returned  to  France  and  died  among  rin's  youngest  niece,  who  welcomed  him  at  her 
his  relatives  on  the  Garonne,  and  that  his  widow  chateau,  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans, 
was  still  living  there  a  few  years  ago.  In  per-  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  as  her  gentle- 
son  Lafitte  is  represented  as  having  been  well  man  servant ;  he  also  received  occasional  fovors 
formed  and  handsome,  about  6  feet  2  inches  in  from  Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  from  her  sistm^ 
height,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair.  Mme.  deThianges;  but  he  was  always  n^ected 
His  manners  were  polished  and  easy,  though  by  the  king,  who  oould  not  overlook  his  irregu- 
retiring ;  his  address  was  winning  and  affiable ;  lar  mode  of  life,  the  character  of  some  of  Ms 
and  his  influence  over  his  followers  almost  ab-  writings,  and  above  all  his  fidelity  to  Fouquet 
sdute.  There  k  every  reason  for  believing  that  In  1666  he  brought  out  the  first  series  of  his 
he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his  ContcB^  which  presented  him  as  a  successful 
early  cmportunities  for  education  had  been  good,  rival  of  Boccaccio ;  a  second  part  appeared  in 
—See  ^' De  Bow's  Review,"  vols,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii,  1666,  and  they  were  completed  in  1671  and 
xix.,  and  xxiii. ;  Marbois'  "  Louisiana ;"  La-  1675.  Notwithstanding  theh*  somewhat  licen- 
tour's  "War  in  Louidana;"  Walker's  "Jackson  tious  turn,  thev  were  eagerly  read  even  by  the 
and  New  Orleans;"  Yoakum's  "History  of  most  respectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality 
Texas;"  and  Parton's  "life  of  Jackson."  being  then  far  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
LA  FONTAINE,  Jsak  be,  a  French  fabulist,  Meanwhile  he  had  already  published  part  of  the 
bom  at  OhAteau-Thierry.  July  8, 1621,  died  in  work  upon  which  his  fame  especially  rests;  the 
Paris  in  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ma^strate,  first  6  books  of  his  Fdble%  had  appeared  in  1668 
and  having  received  an  irregular  education,  with  a  dedication  to  the  dauphin,  the  son  of 
partly  at  home,  partly  at  the  college  of  Rheims,  Louis  XIV.  and  pupil  of  Bossuet  The  foUow- 
be  enteo^ed  the  seminary  of  the  Oratorians  with  ing  5  books  were  published  in  1678  and  1679, 
the  design  of  becoming  a  priest ;  but  at  the  end  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mme.  de  Montes- 
of  18  months  he  gave  up  this  project,  returned  pan ;  the  12th  and  last,  written  under  encour* 
home,  and  led  an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  which  agement  from  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
gave  little  promise  of  his  fhture  celebrity.  He  grandson  of  the  king,  through  his  preceptor 
showed  however  considerable  poetical  tolent,  F6n61on,  was  printed  15  years  later,  when  the 
and  this  was  frilly  awdraned  on  his  hearing  poet  had  readied  the  age  of  78.  His  life  had 
Malherbe's  ode  upon  tiie  attempt  at  assassina-  undergone  several  changes  during  that  period 
ticm  against  Henry  TV.  redted  by  an  ofScer  of  increanngfiune;  the  death  of  the  duchess  of 
who  was  garrii(med  at  OhAtean-Thierry.  He  Orleans  and  the  exile  of  the  duchess  (^Bouillon 
began  eageriy  to  read  the  andent  and  modern  left  him  unprovided  for,  but  he  recdved  the 
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most  generous  hospitalitj  from  Mme.  de  la  lA  FUENTE,  Auiantaiu.  IIioukl,  a  Spanish 

Sabli^e,  a  gifted  lady,  celebrated  for  her  literary  historian,  bom  in  Arohidona,  Malaga,  July  1<L 

taste,  who  for  20  years  secured  him  all  the  com-  1817,  died  in  Havana  in  Aug.  1850.    He  studied 

ibrts  of  a  home.    When  she  died,  he  was  for-  law,  devoted  himself  to  historical  investigations, 

innate  enough  to  find  at  M.  d^Hervart's  another  became  secretary  of  the  oortes,  and  received 

home,  where  he  was  cared  for  with  equal  kind-  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  (Jiscal) 

ness,  and  where  he  died.    During  the  last  two  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    He  had  barely  arrived 

years  of  his  life  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  in  Havana  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  loc«i 

early  youth  revived ;  he  performed  severe  pen-  fever  and  died.    His  vast  rese&rches  into  Uie 

ances  for  such  of  his  works  as  strict  morality  history  of  his  country,  and  his  appreciation  of 

eould  not  approve  o^  and  it  may  be  said  that  its  different  political  phases  as  weU  as  its  to- 

his  end  was  the  sage's  death  as  depicted  by  him-  mance,  are  exhibited  in  his  ^^  Histoiy  of  Gra- 

self :  Bien  ne  trouble  »ajin;  e'at  le  §oir  d^un  nada"  (4  vols.,  Granada,  1848-'8;  2  vols.,  Paris, 

heau  jour.    He  had  been  elected  to  the  French  1851).    He  also  wrote  a  work  on  hunting,  and 

academy  in  1688,  but  was  only  admitted  in  1684  one  on  the  characters  and  revolutions  of  the 

in  conjunction  with  Boileau  the  satirist    The  different  races  in  Spain  at  different  periods^  and 

duchess  of  Bouillon  styled  him  mon  fdbUerj  his  especially  of  the  Moors  during  the  middle  ages, 

friends  le  hon  homme^  and  posterity  most  justly  LACK)  MAGGIORE  (anc.  Lacue  Yerhcmui)^ 

prochilms  him  ^inimitable.    His  character  pre-  a  lake  of  N.  Italy  and  Switzerland,  enclosed  by 

sented  a  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  canton  of  Ticino; 

and  finesse,  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems,  length  40  m. ;  average  breadth  2  m.,  greatest 

His  freedom  from  all  restraint  and  his  dreamy  breadth  8  m. ;  greatest  depth  2,625  feet ;  eleva- 

disposition  have  ffiven  birth  to  innumerable  tion  of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 

anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.    Beside  the  688  feet    The  principal  affluents  are  the  Toce 

works  mentioned  above,  he  kftPiy^A^  a  myth-  or  Toccii^  Maggia.  and  Tresa;  its  great  outlet 

ological  novel,  and  AdoM»^  a  charming  narra-  is  the  Ticino,  which  issues  from  its  8.  extremity 

tive  poem,  both  of  which  were  published  in  at  the  town  of  Sesto.    Near  the  entrance  of  l^e 

1669  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  gulf  of  Tosa,  on  tiie  W.  side,  lie  the  Borromeaa 

Bouillon ;  Philemon  et  Bomeie  and  Lee  flllee  de  islands,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 

MinU^  which,  although  intended  as  mere  imita-  The  Swiss  portion  of  this  li^e  is  termed  Lago 

tions  of  Ovid,  are  stamped  with  true  originality;  Locarno.    The  surrounding  mountains  are  cov- 

4  or  5  light  comedies,  and  two  operas.  The  best  ered  with  forests,  the  timber  of  which  g^ves  rise 

edition  of  La  Fontaine's  complete  works  is  that  to  a  considerable  traffic,  and  onploys  numerous 

by  Walckenaer  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-'7);  vessels  on  its  waters.    Steamers  also  ply  regu- 

next  to  it  may  be  placed  the  large  8vo.  volume  larly  between  Magadino  and  Sesto.    This  l&e 

in  Didot's  (JoUeeUon  dee  elaeeiquee  Fra/nfaie.  abounds  in  fish,  piurticulariy  trout,  and  some  are 

His  select  works,  his  fables  in  particular,  are  occasionally  caught  which  are  said  to  weigh  as 

constantly  reprinted  in  eveiy  form ;  we  must  mudi  as  50  lbs.    There  are  valuable  quarries  of 

content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  editions  fine  white  marble  on  its  shores, 

of  Charles  Nodier  (Paris,  1818),  Walckenaer  LAGOS.    L  A  seaport  town  of  Portugal,  in 

a827),  Orapelet  (1880),  and  Louandre  (1852).  the  province  of  Algarve,  110  m.  S.  from  Lisbon, 

There  is  an  excellent  Eietoire  de  la  vie  et  dise  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lagos  bay ;  pop.  about 

emragee  de  La  Fontaine  by  Walckenaer  (8d  ed.,  7,000.    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  8  churches, 

Paris,  1824).    Among  the  English  translations  8  convents,  a  civil  and  military  hospitid,  an  alms 

of  La  Fontaine  are :  the  *^  Fables  and  Tales''  house,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  handitome  aque- 

(8vo.,  London,  1784);    *<  Tales  and  Novels  in  duct    Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 

Verse,"  by  several  hands,  edited  by  Humphreys  tunny  and  sardine  fishery.    The  harbor,  which 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1785);  "Loves  of  Cupid  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  is  defended 

and  Psyche,"  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Lockman  by  forts.    In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Aug.  18, 1759, 

(8vo.,  London,  1744) ;  ^  Fables"  in  verse,  by  a  British  fieet  under  Boscawen  obtained  a  ded- 

Robert  Thompson  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806);  slve  victory  over  a  French  squadron  under  Be 

•*  Fables"  in  verse  (8vo.,  London,  1820)  ;  and  la  Olue.    IL  A  town  of  Africa  on  the  coast  <rf 

"  Fables,"  by  Elizur  Wright  (2  vols.  8vo..  Lon-  Upper  Guinea,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  low 

don,  1848 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston,  1846).    A  new  island,  5  m.  long  by  li  m.  broad,  which  lies  at 

French  illustrated  edition  of  his  works  appeared  the  entrance  to  a  lagoon  of  the  bight  of  Benin, 

in  1858.  near  the  mouth  of  3ie  river  Ogoon,  on  which, 

LA  FOUROHE  INTERIOR,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  90  m.  from  the  coast,  is  the  city  of  Abbeokoo- 

La.,  bordering  on  Barataria  bay  and  intersected  ta ;  pop.  estimated  at  5,000.    Lagos  is  nominally 

by  Bayou  La  Fourche ;  area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  subject  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  but  tributary 

in  1855,  12,102,  of  whom  5,569  were  slaves,  to  Benin.    A  number  of  English  and  other 

The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil,  except  where  traders  reside  here,  and  the  town  contains  many 

too  marshy  for  cultivation,  is  very  fertile.    The  good  houses  built  in  the  English  style.    It  was 

productions  in  1855  were  819,980  bushels  of  formerly  a  notorious  seat  of  the  slave  traffic, 

Indian  corn,  2,211  bbls.  of  rice,  27,918  of  mo-  in  attempting  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of 

lasses,  and  19,013  hhds.  of  sugar.     Capital,  which  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Beecroft,  was  fired 

Thibodeauz.  upon  in  Nov.  1851.    The  town  was  therenpcm 
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afttadked  hj  the  British  steamer  BloodhoimcL  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Tnscany,  he  went  to 
which  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  France,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Queen 
2  officers  killed  and  10  men  woanded.  A  sec*  Marie  Antoinette,  received  as  a  veteran  pen- 
ond  engagement  on  Dec.  24  and  26  resulted  in  sioner  of  the  academy  an  income  equal  to  that 
the  reduction  of  the  town,  the  capture  of  57  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Berlin,  and  was  pro- 
guns,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  vided  with  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  His  MS- 
the  ruler  guaranteed  freedom  of  commerce,  the  canique  analytique^  which  had  been  printed  un- 
protection  of  Christianity,  and  the  abolition  of  der  the  supervision  of  his  friend  the  abb6  Marie 
the  slave  trade  and  of  human  sacrifices.  and  the  geometrician  Legendre,  appeared  a  few 

LAGRANGE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  months  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  (1787),  and 

on  Mich.,  and  drained  by  Pigeon  river;  area,  commanded  general  admiration.    Being  now  in 

884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,887.    It  has  a  near-  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  with  fits 

fy  level  surmce,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  of  morbid  melancholy,  during  which  he  lost  dl 

limber.    The  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  taste  for  his  wonted  pursuits,  and  evinced  the  « 

in  1850  were  821,211  bushels  of  Indian  com,  utmost  indifference  even  to  the  work  which  had 

127,905  of  wheat,  78,816  of  oats,  and  7,208  tons  secured  him  immortal  reputation.    His  spirits 

of  hay.    There  were  5  churches,  1  newspaper  revived  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 

office,  and  2,284  pupils  attending  public  schools,  and  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  or 

Capital,  Lagrange.  tiie  revolutionists  was  perhaps  still  more  flatter- 

LAGRANGE,  Josbph  Louis,  a  French  geo-  ing  than  that  whidi  he  had  obtained  from  kings 
metrician,  born  in  Turin,  Jan.  25, 1786,  died  in  and  princes.  His  pension  was  unanimously  con- 
Paris,  April  10,  1818.  His  parents  were  of  firmed  by  the  national  assembly,  and  he  was  ap- 
Erench  extraction  on  both  sides.  The  reading  pointed  member  of  a  committee  for  examining 
of  the  ancient  geometricians  turned  his  atten-  useftd  inventions,  and  director  of  the  mint,  in 
tion  to  sctentifio  pursuits ;  and  a  paper  bv  Hal-  conjunction  with  Monge  and  BerthoUet.  The 
ley  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  *^  Gn  latter  post  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  6  months, 
tiie  Superiority  of  Modem  Algebra  in  determin-  He  took  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
ing  the  Foci  of  Object  Glasses,"  led  him  to  a  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
dose  study  of  the  analytical  methods.  His  first  1798,  when  a  decree  of  the  convention  ordered 
publication  was  a  letter  to  C.  J.  Fagnano,  June  all  persons  not  bom  in  France  to  leave  the  coun- 
28,  1754,  which  contained  a  series  of  fluxions  try,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Lagrange, 
and  fluents  of  different  orders,  somewhat  re-  On  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  and 
sembling  the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton.  In  of  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed 
1755,  although  but  19  years  of  age,  he  was  professor  in  those  institntions.  The  lectures 
made  professor  of  geometry  in  the  royal  school  which  he  delivered  in  1795  were  published  in 
of  artillery  at  Turin,  where  many  of  his  pupils  the  Journal  de  Vkeole  polyteehnique.  For  bis 
were  his  seniors.  In  conjunction  with  several  pupils  he  wrote  his  Theorie  de$  jonctwm  a$u^ 
ci  tiiem,  he  established  a  scientific  sodety,  iytiques  (Paris,  4to.,  1797  and  1818),  and  his 
whose  memoirs,  owing  partiimlarly  to  his  con-  Lemons  9ur  le  ealcul  deafonetums  (last  ed.  1806) ; 
kibntions,  afterward  acquired  a  high  reputation,  but  few  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  books 
his  essays  on  the  propagation  of  sound  being  have  prevailed,  as  they  were  far  from  beitiff  as 
especially  noticed.  He  meanwhile  correspond-  perfect  as  the  method  of  fluxions  and  its  kindred 
ed  with  Euler,  to  whom  he  c<Mnmunicated  his  doctrines.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute 
first  ideas  of  the  solution  of  tiie  isoperimetrical  and  *  the  board  of  longitude,  he  was  at  once 

C'  lems.'  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from  the  placed  among  the  members  of  the  former,  and 

ch  academy  of  sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the  at  the  head  of  the  latter.    He  was  so  highly  ap- 

libration  of  the  moon,  in  which  he  demon-  preciated  in  France,  that,  on  the  entrance  of  the 

strated  the  wide  extent  of  the  principles  of  vir-  French  army  into  Turin,  the  generals  and  many 

tual  velocities,  and  their  connection  with  the  high  frinctionaries,  headed  by  the  civil  commis- 

other  principles  of  mechanics.    Soon  afterward  sary,  went  in  procession,  by  order  of  the  direo- 

he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  personally  tory,  to  congratulate  his  fatiier,  then  90  years  of 

aoquunted  with  Clairaut,  D^Alembert,  Condor-  age,  on  the  merits  of  a  son  who  '^had  done 

eet,  and  others.     In  1766  a  second  prize,  on  honor  to  mankind  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 

the  subject  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  genius,  and  whom  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have 

awarded  him  by  the  French  academy ;  and  he  produced,  and  France  to  possess  as  a  citizen.'' 

wasinvited  to  Berlin  to  become  a  mathematical  Napoleon  made  Lagrange  a  senator,  a  count 

director  of  Uie  Prussian  a<^emy,  which  office  of  the  empire,  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 

Euler,  cidled  to  St  Petersburg  by  the  empress  honor,  and  a  knight  groud  cross  of  the  order  of 

Oatiiarine,  had  left  vacant.    He  accepted  the  reunion;  he  showed  him  friendship  on  every 

offer,  repdred  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treated  occasion,  and  styled  him  the  ^^high  pyramid  of 

with  great  distinction  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  mathematical  sciences.*'    His  last  years  were 

spent  tiiere  20  years,  during  which  time  he  pre-  devoted  to  preparing  new  editions  of  his  MSea^ 

pared  his  great  work,  the  MSe(miaue  analytique.  nique  analytiqiie  (2  vols.  4to.,  181 1-'15,  the  pub- 

On  the  death  of  Frederic,  yielding  to  a  secret  lication  of  the  2d  volume  of  which  was  oom- 

desire  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Mirabeau,  not-  pleted  by  Prony,  Lacroix,  and  Binet),  and  of  his 

withstanding  liberal  offurs  from  the  conrto  of  ThiorU  de$  fonetions  analyHque$  (4to^  1818). 
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His  remains  were  8<^eniiil7  bnried  in  tbe  Pan-  out  his  principalis  approba^on,  oaosed  a  sepani- 

theon,  and  the  last  honors  were  paid  to  his  tion  between  them;  and  La Gn^ronni^  became, 

memorj  bj  Lac^pdde  and  Laplace  id  a  funeral  after  the  eaup  d^Uat  iji  Dec  2,  1851,  a  stanch 

oration,  while  the  emperor  provided  liberally  supporter  of  the  new  emperor.    He  was  elected 

for  his  widow  and  his  brother.  to  the  legislative  body  by  the  department  of 

LA  GUAYRA,  the  principal  seaport  of  Yene-  Oantal,  and  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  direo- 

znela,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10°  86'  42"  tion  of  both  the  GwMtiiMtionnd  and  the  Poyf. 

N.,  long.  66''  56'  80''  W.,  10  m.  from  Caracas;  In  1858  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  stat^ 

pop.  about  8,000.    Its  situation  resembles  that  and  subsequentiy  commander  of  the  legion  of 

of  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe.    The  chain  of  moun-  honor  and  presiding  officer  of  the  council  general 

tains  which  separates  the  town  from  the  high  of  Haute- Vienne.    He  is  now  superintendent 

valley  of  Caracas  descends  almost  directiy  into  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  pamphlets  and 

the  sea,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  articles  in  the  MmiUeur  which  appear  under  his 

of  huge  masses  of  rock.    It  contains  only  two  name  are  supposed  to  represent  the  imperial 

streets,  runninff  paridlel  with  each  other  E.  and  views  and  to  possess  a  semi-official  character. 

W.    Coramanaed  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Colo-  Such  are  Dempereur  IfdpoUon  JIL  et  VAngU' 

rado,  it  is  stronglv  fortified  along  the  sea  shore,  terre   (1858),    Vempereiwr   Napdhn   III.  et 

The  towD  has  a  gjloomy  and  desdate  aspect,  and  Vltalie  (Jan.  1859),  and  Le  pope  et  le  e&ngrk^ 

is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth.    The  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year.    His  flexible 

neighboring  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.    The  and  somewhat  pompous  style  is  well  adapted  to 

town  has  flre^uentiy  suffered  from  earthquakes,  such  performances.    He  has  also  published  some 

and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  that  of  political  sketches,  J6tude$  et  portraits  contemn 

1812,  when  several  thousand  persons  perished.  iMmiiiM  (Paris,  1851  and  1856),  ioduding  Napo- 

La  Guayra  is  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  port,  icon  HI.,  Nicholas  I.,  Eimi;  Leopold  of  Belgiuniu 

The  anchorage  is  bad,  the  tides  powerful,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville,  Thiers,  De  Morny,  ana 

the  sea  in  constant  agitation.    About  half  of  Gen.  Cavaignac.    He  is  an  occasional  contribu- 

the  entire  trade  of  Venezuela  and  the  whole  of  tor  to  the  Beiwie  eontemporaine,  for  which  he 

that  of  Caracas  is  carried  on  through  La  Guayra.  wrote  Zes  eowneraine  Scrwaihs,  where  Napoleon 

The  prmcipal  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  III.  holds  a  conspicuous  place  between  Henry 

suffar,  indigo,  and  hides;  and  the  imports  are  IV.  and  Louis  XIY. 

chiefly  manufactured  goods,  flour,  &c.  The  an-  LA  HARPE,  FnlcDfeBio  CksAS,  a  Swiss  pa- 
nual  shipping  comprises  about  50,000  tons,  and  triot,  bom  in  Rolle  in  1754  died  in  Lausanne, 
the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  March  80, 1888.  He  was  eaucated  in  democra- 
$6,000,000.  In  the  8  months  ending  Sept.  80,  tic  opinions ;  began  the  practice  of  law,  but 
1858,  18  vessels  arrived  there  fh>m  the  United  disliung  the  profession  was  on  the  eve  of  goiuff 
States,  with  cargoes  valued  at  over  $200,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  enlist  in  the  continentiu 
9  cleared  with  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  army,  when  he  was  oflered  and  accepted  a  sit- 
nearly  $100,000. — ^The  yellow  fever  which  pre-  nation  as  preceptor  of  a  jroung  Russian  noble« 
vailed  so  severely  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  man,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  His  suo- 
at  La  Guayra  was  attributed  by  some  authori-  cess  in  this  vocation  attracted  the  attention  of 
ties  to  the  alteration  caused  in  the  atmosphere  the  empress  Catharine,  who  called  him  to  St. 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  smidl  river  of  the  Petersburg  and  confided  to  his  care  her  two 
same  name.  HumWdt  however,  on  examining  grandsons,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  The 
the  bed  of  its  torrent,  lound  nothing  that  could  republican  preceptor  subjected  the  young 
have  had  any  effect  in  deteriorating  the  sxr,  princes  to  severe  training,  and  taus^t  them 

LA  GU£R0NNI£R£,  Louis  Etiennb  Ab-  principles  and  ideas  which  seldom  find  their 
THUS,  vicomte  de,  a  French  publicist,  born  in  way  into  courts.  Cn  the  breaking  out  of  the 
1816.  The  of&pring  of  a  noble  family  of  Pol-  French  revolution,  he  actively  participated,  by 
tiers,  known  for  their  devotion  to  the  Bourbons,  a  petition  to  the  government  at  Bern  and  letters 
he  early  gave  evideuce  of  royalist  opinions,  and  addressed  to  the  Swiss  people,  in  the  plans  for 
about  1^5  appeared  as  a  writer  in  L'avenir  reorganizing  the  Helvetian  confederation  so  as 
national  of  Limoges.  A  littie  later  he  became  to  make  it  a  single  and  undivided  republic, 
acqufunted  with  Lamartine,  who  encouraged  his  This  becoming  known  to  the  empress,  she  dis- 
efforts,  and  on  the  revolution  of  1848  offered  charged  him,  without  the  usual  pension  and 
him  an  appointment,  which  he  declined.  When  dignities.  Leaving  Russia  in  1798,  he  repaired 
Lamartine  lefb  tiie  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to  Geneva,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
La  Gu^ronnidre  joined  him  in  the  publication  deavored  to  interest  the  French  government  in 
of  Le  Jnen  public^  a  newspaper  which  ceased  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  democrats  against  the 
toward  the  end  of  1848.  He  then  became  a  aristocracy  of  Bern,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
contributor  to  £mile  de  Gu*ardin*s  Freeee,  and  securing  uie  protection  of  the  directory,  thus 
his  connection  with  this  journal  lasted  about  15  accompushing  the  revolution  of  1798  by  which 
months.  In  1850  he  edited,  under  the  super-  Switzerland  was  to  become  a  democratic  re- 
vision of  Lamartine.  the  new  journal,  Le  pays,  publia  He  became  the  controlling  member  of 
His  leaning  toward  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  the  Helvetic  executive  directory,  and  wielded 
was  plainly  shown  in  a  bio^aphicfd  sketch  of  with  energy,  and  even  violence,  the  power  he 
Louis  Napoleon,  published  in  that  ^Kg^t  with-  had  acquired  by  force ;  but  his  hopes  were  soon 
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dtqsdled  by  the  change  in  Fren^  poliej  sflter  Bobe^pierre.    He  was  nevertheless  incaroeraied 

the  18th  Brnmalre.  TheHelretiandireotory  was  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  and  this  made  snch 

disBolTed,  and  La  Harpe,  being  snspeoted  of  con-  an  impression  npon  his  mind  that  his  opinions 

BfMng  against  the  new  order  of  tnings,  was  ar-  underwent  a  complete  change ;  he  became  a 

rested ;  bnt  he  made  his  escape,  repaired  to  Paris,  devout  Christian  and  an  uncompromising  enemy 

and  was  told  by  Bonaparte  that  "  he  had  better  of  all  that  was  called  philoso]Ay.    On  his  libera- 

leaTe  Switzerluid  alcme."    He  then  retired  to  tion  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  he  resumed  with 

prirate  life  at  Plessis-Piquet,  near  Paris,  devot-  great  success  a  course  of  public  lectures  which 

lag  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  until  the  he  had  begun  a  few  years  before.    These  lec- 

ftU  of  the  empire  reyived  his  hopes  of  his  conn-  tures,  collected  under  the  titie  of  LyeSe^  <ni  eown 

try's  emancipation.    In  1814,  haying  received  i20  2f^t^ra^ur#anm0nne«tf7i^^0m«(12vols.8vo., 

a  visit  from  tiie  emperor  Alexander,  he  resumed  1791^1805),  are  still  regarded  as  a  standard  of 

his  influence  over  tne  mind  of  his  former  pupil;  literary  criticism.     His  Corre^pwidanu  litU- 

and  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  favor  raire  with  the  grand  duke  Paul  was  printed  in 

his  democratic  plans  in  regard  to  Switzerland.  1801  (4  vols.  8vo.);  and  the  severity  and  selfish- 

be  at  least  contributed  to  the  preservaticm  of  ness  with  which  the  judgments  it  contains  are 

that  confederation,  and  to  the  liberation  of  his  stamped,  rekindled  the  hatred  against  him,  and 

own  canton  of  Yaud  fr<Nn  the  rule  of  Bern,  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  resided  at  Lau-  LA  HIKE,  Pmuppi  m,  a  French  mathema- 

aanne.    During  the  most  active  periods  of  his  tician,  bom  in  Paris,  March  18,  1640l  died  there, 

life  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  April  21, 1718.    At  first  he  followed  the  profes- 

whioh  he  expounded  his  plans  for  the  reorgan-  sion  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  that 

iaation  of  his  country,  and  denounced  the  tyr-  of  his  nther,  but  while  in  Italy  hi  1660  he 

anny  and  misdeeds  of  its  old  governments.  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.    In  1679 

LA  HABPE,  Jban  Fbanqois  db,  a  French  he  and  Picard  were  appointed  to  make  certain 

critio,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1789,  died  there,  surveys  along  the  coast  of  Ghiscony ;   and  in 

Feb.  11, 1808.    He  was  left  an  oiphan  in  his  1688  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with 

10th  year,  was  brought  up  by  charity,  and  was  Cassini,  to  complete  the  measurement  of  an  arc 

admitted  as  a  free  scholar  to  the  Harcourt  col-  of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  commenced  in 

leee^  where  he  gave  early  evidence  of  literary  1669.    His  most  important  scientific  work  is 

talent.    On  leaving  this  institution,  he  wrote  his  8eetum€$  Canicm  (Paris,  1685). 

witii.  several  of  Ms  comrades  some  satirical  LA  HOGUE.    See  Oapb  La  Hagttk. 

verses  on  certain  members  of  the  college,  for  LAHORE,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 

which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  police  for  sev-  Pu^jaub,  situated  about  1  m.  from  tiie  £.  bank 

eral  months.    This  severe  punishment  of  a  tri-  of  the  Kavee,  in  lat  SI""  86'  K,  long.  74''  21'  £. ; 

fling  ofEbnce,  together  with  his  narrow  circum-  pop.  estimated  at  95,000.    It  is  walled  witii 

stamsea,  added  to  his  naturally  bitter  disposition,  bnck  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  outworks. 

His  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  heroic  episties,  There  are  several  fine  mosques,  including  one 

a  kind  of  poem  then  much  in  vo^e.    In  1768  of  red  sandstone  said  to  have  been  built  by  Au- 

he  produced  his  tragedy  of  Warteteh,  which  was  rungzebe.  The  Hindoos  have  a  number  of  tem- 

sncceaofiiL    Three  other  plays  of  the  same  kind,  plea,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  some  hand- 

Timoleony  Fharamand^  and  Otutaiw  Wata,  fail-  some  tombs,  one  of  uie  most  attractive  of  which 

ed ;  and,  disq>pointed  m  his  anticipations  oif  lor-  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehanghir.    The  city  has 

tune,  he  remainedfor  nearly  two  years  the  guest  narrow  streets,  tall  gloomy  houses,  small  but 

of  Yoltdre.    On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1768,  he  well  ftimished  bazaars,  and  a  vernacular  college 

became  a  contributor  to  the  M&reure  de  Frcmce^  supported  partiy  by  the  British  government, 

and  nuide  himself  noted  for  the  bitterness  of  and  having  about  550  pupils.    The  surrounding 

his  criticism.    At  the  same  time  he  competed  country  is  covered  with  vast  mine,  attesting 

anoceesfnlly  for  the  aoademioal  prizes,  11  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 

which  he  won  within  10  years,  8  being  at  the  the  capital  of  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty  in  the 

French  academy.    These  successes  procured  in  12th  century,  and  the  &vorite  residence  of  the 

1776  his  dection  to  that  learned  society.    The  descendants  of  Baber.     The  famous  Ruigeet 

new  tragedies  he  produced  about  the  same  time  Sing  was  invested  with  the  njahship  of  Lahore 

WOTe  mercilessly  criticized,  and,  with  the  excep-  by  Zeman  Shah  in  1799,  and  after  his  death  the 

tion  of  PkUocUU  (1780)  and  CoTiolan(Vl^\  territory  was  seized  by  the  British  and  consoli- 

were  coldly  received  by  tiie  public.    He  was  dated  with  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub. 

meanwhile  the  correspondent  of  the  grand  duke  LAIBAOH.    See  Laybaoh. 

Paul  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Oatharine  the  Great,  LAING,  Albxandbb  Gobdoh,  a  British  trav- 

and  undertook  several  publications,  especially  eller,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  27,  1794,  mur- 

9]i AlT^SdeVhiit(nTegMr€iUdeiw>yage$yfTom  dered  near  Umbuctoo,  Africa,  in  Sept.  1826. 

which  he  reaHzed  some  profit    He  adopted  the  He  was  educated  <or  the  profession  of  his  father, 

revolutionary  prinoiples,  brought  on  the  stage  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  joined  the  army, 

in  1791  Mhlanie^  ou  la  reUgieme,  an  indurect  at-  and  served  in  1811  in  Barbados  as  ensign  under 

tadk  on  the  clergy,  which  was  warmly  received,  his  unde,  the  future  Gen.  Grordon.    In  1820  he 

riiowed  himself  an  ardent  Jacobin,  and  went  went  to  Sierra  Leone^  and  became  aide-de-camp 

■0  far  as  to  become  an  occasional  flatterer  of  to  the  ^ovemor^  Sir  Qhaiks  McOarthy.    Ha 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  made  hj  the  to  parliament  for  his  nkdve  borough.  The  same 
EDglish  government  to  stop  the  slave  trade  hj  year  he  became  chairman  of  the  crystal  palace 
commercial  treaties  with  the  natives,  opened  company,  and  was  instnimental  in  causing  the 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Foolahs  at  palace  to  be  opened  at  Sydenham  in  1854.  He 
Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  contrib-  has  also  participated  in  the  management  of  im- 
nted  maoh  to  the  knowledge  of  that  country  portant  lines  of  railway  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
and  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  The  war  Holland,  and  of  the  great  western  r^way  of 
with  the  Asbantees,  in  which  Governor  Mo-  Canada.  He  is  known  as  an  able  and  fluent 
Oarthy  lost  his  life,  compelled  him  to  return  to  speaker.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
Sierra  Leone.  On  coming  back  to  Fngknd  he  for  the  borough  of  Wick,  and  reelected  in  1859. 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or,  and  placed  LAIBESSE,  G6babd  be,,  a  Flemish  painter, 
at  Hhe  head  of  an  African  explonng  expedition,  bom  in  Li6ge  in  1640,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
He  sailed  for  Tripoli  in  1825,  and  on  July  26,  1711.  At  the  a^  of  16  he  was  a  suocessfbl 
1826,  joined  a  caravan  for  Timbuctoo,  which  he  painter,  and  received  large  prices  for  his  {no- 
reached  Aug.  18 ;  but  while  on  a  tour  to  San-  tures;  but  dissipation  kept  hun  in  poverty  UAtQ 
sanding  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  rose  to 
Arab  sheik^  who  on  his  reftisal  to  embrace  Mo-  fortune  and  reputation.  At  the  age  of  50  he 
hammedanism  strangled  him.  He  published  became  blind,  but  he  dictated  his  d^courses  on 
an  account  of  his  first  journey  under  the  title  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting,  which  were 
of  "Travels  through  the  Timannee,  Eooranko,  published  under  the  title  of  Oroot  schUderboek 
and  Soolima  Countries,  to  the  Sources  of  the  (Amsterdam,  1707). 

Bokelle  and  Niger,  in  the  Year  1822  ^'  (8vo.,  LAlS,  t^e  name  of  two  celebrated  courtesans 

London,  1825).  of  ancient  Greece.     I.   The  elder  Lais  lived 

LAING,  Maloouc,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom  during  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 

at  Stiynzia,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1762,  died  there  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 

in  1818.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Corinth*    She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

Edinburgh,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  women  of  her  age,  but  remarkable  for  her  av- 

bar  in  1784 ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  his  profes-  arioe  and  caprice.    Among  her  lovers  was  the 

sion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  hterature.    His  philosopher  Aristippus,  who  dedicated  two  of 

first  work  was  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  his  works  to  her.     She  grew  enamored  of 

"  History  of  Great  Britain,^'  which  was  followed  Eubotas  of  Cyrene,  who  promised  to  take  her 

in  1800  by  a  "  History  of  Scotland  from  the  with  him  to  his  native  city  if  he  should  prove 

Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  Eing-  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.    He  succeeded  ia 

doms."     In  1804^  a  2d  edition  of  the  latter  the  contest,  and  ftdfiUed  his  promise  by  taking 

production  being  called  for,  he  appended  to  it  thither  her  portrait.    In  her  old  age  she  becaone 

an  essay  '^  On  the  Participation  of  Mary,  Queen  intemperate,  and  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  mon- 

of  Scots,  in  the  Murder  of  Damley."    In  1807  ument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  grove 

he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  called  the  Cranion.    II.  The  younger  Lais  was 

the  Orkneys,  but  ill  health  soon  compelled  him  a  native  of  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the 

to  withdraw  to  private  life.    Beade  the  works  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great    She 

above  mentioned,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  removed  to  Athens  in  her  you^  and  is  said  to 

*^  History  and  Life  of  Eing  James  VI.  *'  from  have  been  induced  by  the  painter  Apelles  to 

the  original  manuscript,  which  had  served  as  adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan.    She  sob- 

the  foundation  of  the  forgeries  of  Crawfurd,  in  sequently  became  the  rival  of  the  famous  Athe- 

)iis  ^'Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland.'* — ^His  niaa  hetesra  Phryne ;  but  falling  in  love  with 

brother,  Samuel  Laino,  is  known  as  the  author  a  handsome  The^ian  youth  named  Hippolo- 

of  books  of  travel,  and  of  works  on  social  and  ohus,  she  accompanied  nim  to  his  native  coun- 

political  subjects.    A  new  edition  of  his  book  try,  where  her  beauty  ezcitmg  the  jealousy  and 

on  Norway  appeared  in  1854.  envy  of  some  of  her  sex,  they  allured  her  into 

LAING,  Samuel,  a  British  railway  financier,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  there  stoned  her  to 

bom  in  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  about  1810.    He  death.    She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 

was  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  Peneus;  the  inscription  engraven  on  her  monu- 

and  in  1840  was  cidled  to  the  bar.     Shortiy  ment  is  given  by  Athensdus. 

afterward  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  LAKE  (It.  lacca\  a  pigment  prepared  firom 

Labouehere,  tbenpresidentof  the  board  of  trade,  infbsions  of  vegetable  ayes  or  of  cochineal,  hj 

and  was  also  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  causing  the  coloring  matter  to  unite  and  form  a 

railway  department.    In  1844  he  prepared  an  precipitate  with  some  earthy  or  metallic  oxide. 

important  report  on  ^*  British  and  Foreign  Bidl-  This  is  usually  alumina,  but  the  oxides  of  tin 

ways.*'    In  1845  he  was  actively  employed  in  and  zinc  sometimes  serve  as  the  basis.   A  soln- 

prepnring  the  reports  presented  by  the  railway  tion  of  alum  is  employed  to  furnish  the  alumina^ 

commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  potash  is  conmi(mly  added  to  it — always  ii 

and  upon  the  rejection  of  them  by  the  house  of  the  inftisions  are  acid.   If  the  infusions  are  made 

commons  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of  with  alkaline  liquors,  the  alum  soluUon  may 

trade  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be  added  alone.  A.  decoction  of  turmeric  yields 

In  1848  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Brigh-  an  orange  lake;  of  cochineal,  a  brilliant  red 

ton  railway  company,  and  in  1852  was  returned  lake  (see  Cabmine)  ;  of  Brazil  wood,  also  a  red. 
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made  yiolet  by  excess  of  potasn,  and  brownish  1807.    Ss  family  name  was  Le  Francis,  but 

by  oream  of  tartar.    ICadder  also  gives  a  red  he  assumed  l^at  of  Lalande  at  the  ontset  of  bis 

like.  Perdan  or  French  berries  prodooe  yellow  scientific  career.    He  was  educated  at  the  col« 

lakes;  and  green  lakes  may  be  obtained  from  lege  of  the  Jesnits  at  Lyons,  staged  law  in  Pa> 

these  mixed  with  bine  pigments.    The  varieties  ris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  bnt  gave  np 

of  bine  pigments  in  nse  render  it  needless  to  the  lesal  profession  to  attend  the  lectures  or 

prepare  blue  lakes.  De  Dale  and  Le  Monnier.    The  latter,  in  1751, 

LAKE,  the  name  of  4  comities  in  theFnited  procured  him  a  sdentifio  mission  to  Berlin, 
States.  L  A  19.  E.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  wh^e  he  was  to  ascertain,  through  astronom- 
Lake  Erie,  and  drained  by  Grand  and  Ch^rin  ical  observations,  tiie  distance  between  the 
rivers ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,654.  earth  and  the  moon,  while  La  Oaille  was  mak- 
The  surface  is  nnduating  and  the  soil  a  fertile  ing  similar  observations  at  the  Of^  of  Good 
clayey  loam,  with  occasional  ridges  of  sand.  Hope.  On  his  return  in  1758,  he  was  elected 
Iron  ore  is  foui^  The  productions  in  1850  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  assisted  dairaut  in 
were  886,812  bushels  of  Indian  com,  51,744  his  researches  <m  comets,  especially  that  of 
of  wheat,  151,178  of  oats,  120,104  of  potatoes,  Halley,  and  became  in  1760  the  editor  of  the 
-25,582  tons  of  hay,  and  142,779  lbs.  of  wooL  ConnaiManes  de$  tmip$,  whidi  he  c<^dueted 
There  were  9  grist  mills,  89  saw  mills,  4  iron  until  1775,  and  subsequently  from  1794  till  his 
founderies,  1  newspaper  ofSce,  26  churches,  and  death.  In  1762  he  succeeded  De  Lisle  in  the 
8,517  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  chair  of  astronomy  at  Uie  college  of  France,  and 
Glevelana  and  Erie  railroad  passes  throng  the  during  46  years  delivered  lectures  on  that  soi- 
county.  Capital,  Painesville.  II.  A  N.  W.  co.  ence.  He  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  when 
of  Ind.,  boraering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Dli-  he  published  a  map  illastratingthe  two  transits 
nois,  bounded  8.  by  the  Kankakee  river,  and  of  Venus  which  were  to  take  place  in  1761  and 
drained  by  the  Oalumick  and  Deep;  area,  468  1769.  and  showing  the  exact  time  of  those  tran- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,991.  The  surflsice  is  sits  lor  all  countries  on  the  globe.  About  the 
level  and  diversified  by  woodlands  and  prairies,  same  time  he  announced  to  the  world  the  re- 
with  large  marshes  near  the  Kankakee ;  the  soil  suits  of  the  calculations  through  which  the  dia- 
ls generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  tance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  had  been 
were  188,040  bushels  of  Indian  com,  46,889  of  definitely  ascertained.  He  save  much  attention 
wheat,  92,424  of  oats,  8,949  tons  of  hay,  and  to  navig^on,  and  delivered  lectures  and  pub- 
11,526  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  B  grist  mills,  Hshed  works  on  this  subject,  which  are  highly 
4  saw  milk,  2  newsnaper  offices,  5  churches,  valued.  But  the  popularity  acquired  by  his 
and  875  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  scientific  labors  did  not  satisfy  nis  thirst  for 
Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana  and  flame;  and  in  order  to  keep  public  curiosity 
the  Michigan  central  railroads  pass  through  the  constantly  alive,  he  station^  himself  on  the 
-county.  Capital,  Grown  Point  III.  A  N.  K  Pont-Neuf  to  give  astronomic^  explanations  to 
00.  of  HL,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  passers  by ;  announced  that  he  woidd  travel  in 
Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Gk>tha,  where  a  scienti- 
rivers ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  17,680.  flc  congress  was  to  be  held ;  took  care  to  have 
The  surface  is  chiefly  an  undulating  prairie  di-  it  reported  that  he  ate  spiders,  caterpillars, 
versified  by  tracts  of  timber  and  many  small  worms,  and  other  insects;  and  professed  the 
lakes.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  loam.  The  boldest  atheism. 

productions  in  1850  were  820,071  bushels  of  LALLEMAND,  CLAxms  FnAKgosB,  a  French 

wheat,  168,915  of  Indian  com,  250,788  of  oats,  physician,  bom  in  Metz,  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  in 

85,506  tons  of  hay,  421,200  lbs.  of  butter,  and  Marseilles,  Aug.  25, 1854.    After  serving  as  as- 

45,895  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  8  sistant  surgeon  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  he 

8«w  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  8  onurches,  and  studied  in  Paris  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  under  Dn- 

2,891  pupils attendii^public schools.    Capital,  puytren,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  professor 

Waukegan.    IV.  A  W.  co.  of  the  lower  penin-  of  clinical  surgery  at  Montpellier,  in  which  of- 

sula  of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Notipeskago  fioe  he  remained  till  1845,  with  the  exceptioii 

river  and  affluents  of  the  Mimistee;  area  about  of  8  years  during  which  he  was  suspended  for 

700  sq.  m.    It  has  been  formed  since  1850.  his  liberal  political  expressions.    Bis  most  im- 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  (PT.Lacdea  Bot8%  nortant  work,  the  Ji&durehet  anatomteo-paikp' 

a  body  of  water  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory,  Xogique»  wr  Veneiphale  et  tes  depefidance$  (Pa« 

British  North  America,  on  the  frontier  of  Min-  ris,  1820-^86),  remarkable  for  its  literary  merits 

nesota,  about  lat.  49^  N.,  long.  95^  W.    It  is  as  well  as  its  sagacious  philosophical  syntheses, 

800  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  an  irregular  established  his  reputation,  and  was  translated 

ontliae  indented  by  bays.    A  vast  number  of  into  many  languages.    Elected  in  1845  to  ^e 

small  islands  dot  its  suHkce.    The  Winnipeg  academy  of  sciences,  he  removed  to  Paris^  and 

river  fiows  fh>m  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  receives  was  consulted  by  ^tients  from  every  part  <^ 

Bainy  river  on  the  8.    Wild  rice  grows  plenti-  Europe.    Ibrahim  Pasha  visited  him  in  Paris, 

fbU^  alongits  shores.  and  was  formally  received  by  Louis  Philippe. 

LALANDE,  Joskph  JinAicB  Le  Fbakcub  dx,  His  health  £Euled  again  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 

a  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Bourff,  Franche-  and  Lallemand  went  to  that  country  in  1848  n>r 

Comt6,  July  11,  1782,  died  in  Paris,  April  4,  his  relief  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was,  how- 
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ever,  received  with  disdnotion  hj  ICehemet  paired  to  Paris,  and,  conaoioiu  of  bis  own  in- 

AIL    He  is  the  aatiior  of  valuable  worka,  and  nooenoe,  Tolnntarily  entered   the  BastUe,  in 

bequeathed  60,000  francs  to  the  institute.  order  to  hasten  his  trial,  but  was  left  there  for 

LALLT,  Thomas  Abthxjb,  count,  baron  of  19  months  without  examination.    Beiog  finally 

Tullendallj  or  Tollendal  in  Ireland,  a  French  accused  as  a  traitor  and  a  defEuilter  by  &e  very 

soldier,  bom  in  Romans,  Dauphin^  in  Jan.  men  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  a  mo<^ 

1703,  beheaded  in  Paris,  Hay  9, 1766.    He  was  trial  took  place ;  witnesses  of  the  worst  char- 

the  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  an  Lish  loyalist,  acter,  some  of  wh<Mn  wwe  his  own  servants, 

who  had  accompanied  James  H.  in  his  exile  to  were  admitted  to  testify  against  him ;  he  was 

France.    He  was  educated  to  the  profesmon  of  refhsed  counsel,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 

arms,  and  when  scarcely  12  years  old  performed  present  his  defence;  and  at  last,  after  a  pro- 

his  first  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Barce-  tracted  secret  deliberation,  he  was  sentenced  to 

lona.    For  his  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Eehl  in  death  and  executed.    Several  years  afterward, 

1788  and  Philippsburg  in  1784,  where  he  saved  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  revised ; 

his  Other's  life,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  the  sentence  was  finally  reversed  in  1778. 

of  m^or.    In  1787  he  visited  England,  Ireland,  LALLT-TOLLENDAL,  Tbophimb  GisAnn, 

and  S<K>tland,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in-  marquis  de,  a  French  politician,  son  of  the  pre- 

terebts  of  the  pretender ;  and  in  1788  he  was  ceding,  bom  in  Paris,  March  5, 1751,  died  March 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.    In  11, 1880.    Although  of  legitimate  birth,  he  was 

1746  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  brought  up,  under  the  name  of  Trophime,  in 

Fonlenoy,  where  he  led  the  Irish  brigade  whose  ignorance  of  his  parentage  until  the  eve  of  hia 

gaUantry  secured  victory  to  the  French.    The  father's  execution.  He  fint  made  himself  known 

nng  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  by  his  untiring  efibrts,  during  12  years,  to  pro- 

general  on  the  field.    The  same  year,  at  the  cure  the  reversal  of  his  father's  sentence,  in 

head  c^  a  body  of  volunteers,  he  landed  in  which  he  secured  the  assistance  of  Yoltaire,  who 

Bootiand,  joined  the  young  pretender  Charies  wrote  in  his  behalt    In  1789  he  was  one  of  the 

Edward,  served  as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the  bat-  deputies  of  the  nobles  to  the  statee-eeneral ;  he 

tie  of  Falkirk,  went  twice  to  Lonaon,  where  a  supported  moderate  reforms^  and  uvored  the 

price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  barely  escaped  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  with 

with  his  li^  fcdl  into  the  hands  of  smugglers,  two  chambers  and  an  absolute  power  of  veto 

and  owed  his  safety  to  his  self-possession  ana  vested  in  the  king ;  but  on  the  return  of  Louis 

daring.    In  1755,  being  oonsultea  by  the  French  XYI.  to  Paris,  Oct.  6,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the 

ministry  upon  the  best  mode  of  impairing  the  course  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  retired  with 

power  of  England,  he  stron^y  urgea  an  attack  Mounier  to  Ooppet  in  Switzerland.    There,  un- 

upon  her  East  Indian  possessions.    He  was  der  the  title  of  Quinttu  CapitoUMii  awo  Bo* 

offered  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  carry  mainty  he  published  in  1790  a  pamphlet  censur- 

out  his  own  i^an,  received  the  iq>pointment  of  ing  the  proceedings  of  the  constituent  assembly* 

tfovemor-general  of  the  iVench  establishments  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1792  to  oppose  Uie  Ja- 

m  the  East,  and  sailed  fbr  his  destination.  May  cobins,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  a  few 

9, 1757.    But  the  means  which  had  been  placed  days  previous  to  the  Septanber  massacre  and 

at  his  disposal  were  wh<^y  inadequate.    He  fled  to  England.     In  1798  he  applied  to  the 

landed  at  Pondicherry,  April  28,  1768,  and  convention  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  counsel 

found  that  the  agents  of  the  French  East  India  of  King  Louis  XYl.,  but  his  request  was  not 

company  were  secretly  agamst  hinu    Never-  answeiid.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  18^1 

ihdess,  the  Ooromandel  coast  was  conquered  Bramaire,  and  lived  in  retirement  until  the  re- 

fai  a  few  weeks.    He  overcame  all  the  obsta-  turn  of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  was  made  a  peer, 

des  thrown  in  his  way,  laid  siege  to  Madras  LAMA.    See  Llajia. 

in  the  month  of  December,  carried  the  Black  LAMAISM  (Tungusic,  Zom,  ocean;  Thibetan, 

Town,  and  had  some  prospect  of  success ;  but  Zoma,  road,  a  priest),  the  prevailing  rdigion 

being  unsupported  by  D'Aoh6,  the  commander  of  Thibet  and  some  other  parts  of  Alia.    It  is 

of  the  French  fleet,  and  havii^  no  money  to  en  offidioot  of  Buddhism,  with  some  tenets  of 

payhismntinoussoldiersy  he  was  finally  obliged  Sivainn,  engrafted  on  the  ancient  Thibetan 

to  retire  on  the  Mrival  of  an  Enf^ish  fieet.  reli^on,  and  on  Mongolic  Shamanism  or  spirit 

Soon  after  he  found  himself  besieged  in  Pondi-  worship,  the  last  traces  of  which  yet  exist  in 

eherry  by  an  enemy  10  times  his  superior  in  Sib^a,  as  a  species  of  demoncdady,  marked 

numbers.    He  held  out  for  10  months ;  but  de-  by  the  practice  of  magic  and  many  crael  cna- 

serted  by  his  fleet,  betrayed  by  the  agents  of  toms.   The  Thibetans  call  their  religion  l^angm 

the  French  company,  having  exhausted  his  re-  r-Gf^am-I^^thtdUm^  or  Buddha's  law.     Many 

sources,  and  the  ganrison  being  reduced  to  700  of  its  features  are  described  in   the   article 

laen,  he  y(^  Anally  compelled  to  surrender  at  BmrnmsM  (vol.  iv.,  especially  on  pp.  68  and  69). 

liisoretion,  Jan,  1^  1761,  to  Gen.  Ooote,  who  — The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 

had  22,000  troops  under  his  conmiand,. and  was  into  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  Thibet  is  imper- 

aopported  by  14  ships.    He  was  taken  prisoner  fectly  known.    The  Thibetan  and  Ohineee  an* 

to  London;  but  having  heard  that  he  was  nals  relate,  that  the  Bnt  reli^ous  kmg,  who  is 

charged  by  his  personal  enemies  with  various  said  to  have  Mved  after  some  otlier  fabulous 

•rimesi  he  obtained  his  release  on  pan^  re-  monarchs^  and  who  is  known  as  Sox^ng  b-Tsaa 
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9-6am-po,  the  Tiprigbt  wise  prince,  after  the  sGrengjN.ofLassa;  Ssa-skyajS.ofDzigartohi, 
transfer  of  his  residence  from  the  banks  of  the  the  seat  of  the  lama  primate  of  tiiat  period ; 
Talang^kiang  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Tang-tse-  Bri-gnng,  4  days'  jonmey  K  E.  from  Lassa,  the 
kiaog,  and  after  a  war  with  the  Ohinese,  having  seat  of  an  anti-primate. — ^The  glory  of  Lamaism 
married  a  Ohinese  and  a  Nepanlese  princess,  dates  fh>m  the  conversion  of  the  Mongols.  Their 
received  from  their  fSathers  many  books  and  ancient  religion  was  Shamanic,  consisting  in 
idols  of  Bnddha,  and  bnilt  temples  for  the  keep-  the  belief  in  Tegri  (sky,  sod)  and  demons,  in 
ing  of  the  latter.  These^were  the  nndeas  of  the  sonls  of  ancestors,  and  the  like.  Genglds 
tiie  city  of  Lassa  (Lha^ssa,  god-land),  the  me-  Khan  despised  all  priests,  being  indiflferent  to 
tropolis  of  Lamaism.  Li  A.  D.  682  be  sent  his  all  creeds,  as  were  his  sons.  Bnt  after  the 
minister  Thnmi-Ssam-bho-ta  to  study  Buddhism  division  of  the  Monsd  empire  into  eevenl 
in  Kepaal,  and  to  adapt  the  Devanagari  to  the  powerful  states,  Batn  Khan  adopted  Islamism. 
Thibetan  language.  The  king  translated  the  Khulaghn  fovored  Christianity,  while  EnUtd 
three  principal  sacred  books  into  Thibetan.  Khan  (1259-^94),  the  conqueror  of  China,  and 
On  account  of  this,  and  on  account  of  the  good  founder  of  the  Tu-en  dynasty,  became  a  Buddh- 
laws  he  made,  he  received  the  title  of  Chahror  ist.  An  admirer  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
fHxrtin,  or  the  wheel-turner.  To  him  also  is  a  patron  of  learned  men,  he  found  it  useM  to 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  omnipo-  acquire  power  in  Thibet,  whidi  bad  been  only 
tent  mystic  formula  of  the  6  syllables  Aum  partly  con<]pered  bv  Mangu  Khan,  by  affbrd- 
mor^i  pad-me  hum,  which  probably  means :  mg  protection  to  the  hereditary  lama  of  Ssa- 
**GrodI  treasure  in  (the)  lotus,  Amen!''  (see  skya.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
BiKAHMA,  voL  iii.  p.  617);  it  is  moreover  a  and  sul^jected  them  (1298)  to  this  lama,  who 
greeting  to  Avalokitesvara,  the  patron  saint  of  bore  the  names  of  TV-mu,  emperor's  teacher, 
Thibet,  one  of  its  8  Boddhisattvas ;  and  also  a  Tc^-pao-fa-wing,  great  precious  law's  king,  Orth 
spiritual  and  corporeal  panacea,  and  a  universal  mgan,  protector  of  beings,  and  other  titles  tram 
prayer.  Another  sdntly  king  of  the  9th  cen-  his  contrivance  of  letters  for  the  Mongolic 
tnry,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  princess,  built  a  great  language.  This  lama  consecrated  Kublu  as 
monastery  8  days'  journey  S.  £.  from  Lassa,  and  emperor,  and  wrought  many  wonders ;  and  on 
completed,  by  the  aid  of  Indian  pundits,  the  his  demanding  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  the 
translation  of  the  hKa^djur  (pronounced  Ka--  emperor,  the  empress  decided  that  he  diould 
djur^  venw  verbt),  the  great  canon  in  8  sections,  have  it  only  while  performing  sacred  rites,  and 
containing  1,088  works,  in  100  volumes,  and  should  sit  as  hiffh  as  the  emperor  on  all  other 
treatingof  discipline,  metaphysics,  the  appear-  occasions.  Kublai  and  the  Ti-ssu  c<»npared  the 
ance  of  Buddhas,reli^ou8  treasures,  tiie  Nirvana  Ka-^jur  with  the  Chinese  copy  and  with  the 
(see  Buddhism,  vol.  iv.  p.  66),  and  of  magic  for-  collection  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This  concordant 
mulas.  The  8d  incarnate  king,  KhrilBe  Ssrong  canon  was  printed  in  1285-1806,  with  the  as- 
bTsan,  built  many  cenobies  by  the  aid  of  holy  sistance  of  Thibetan,  Uiguric,  Chinese,  and  San- 
men  fh>m  India  and  Nepaul,  and  founded  tho  scrit  scholars.  The  same  emperor  founded  con- 
Lamaic  hierarchy  toward  the  end  of  the  9th  vents  in  Peking  and  in  southern  Mongolia;  he 
eentmy.  He  was,  however,  put  to  death  by  restored  the  temples  at  U-tai ;  he  surrendered 
strangling,  and  many  discontented  Thibetans  the  palaces  of  the  Sung  dynasty  to  the  l&mas ; 
emigrated.  Buddhism  was  rent  by  the  sects  of  and  ne  sent  an  embassy  to  Ceylon,  which  brought 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  schools,  and  was  almost  him  the  Bhikshn  bowl,  two  molar  teeth,  and  a 
uprooted  by  King  gLang-dar-ma,  who  was  miraculous  imase  of  Si^amunL  Thb  religioua 
therefore  called  a  Khubilghan  of  Shisnus  (in-  Jseal  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  b^  the  suc- 
eamaHo  diaboU).  His  two  sons  divided  the  oessors  of  Kublai,  so  that  many  Chmese  pre- 
Thibetan  kingdom  into  IT  (Chinese.  Uei^  pure,  tended  to  be  monks,  in  order  to  escape  the 
holy),  the  eastern  portion,  with  Lassa  as  its  payment  of  taxes  and  the  performance  of  other 
capital,  and  Tsang  or  the  centre,  the  south-west-  duties.  About  500,000  such  impostors  are  re- 
em  portion,  having  as  its  metropolis  gSkm-  ported  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  cloisters 
Ka-rTse  or  Dzigartchi.  Further  civil  broils  in  a  single  province.  After  a  rule  of  89  years, 
compelled  many  to  emigrate  to  Ngarri,  in  the  the  Mongol  dynasty  was  expelled  fh>m  China 
north-west,  as  well  as  into  Kham,  the  ori^^nal  by  a  native  pnest  of  Fo,  who  founded  the  Minff 
seats  of  the  lliibetans,  on  the  borders  of  Szu-  dynasty  (1868-1647).  Among  the  successors  c« 
diuan,  under  Chinese  protection.  This  did  not  the  great  lama  of  Bsa-skya  the  most  noteworthy 
avail  much,  as  China  was  then  weak,  and  was  were  Sang-ko,  his  brother,  and  TasL  a  Boddhi- 
moreover  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  new  sattva  (1847).  They  succeeded  each  other  by 
state  of  the  Hia  or  Tangut  (Chinese,  Si-fa/fC)^  natural  inheritance,  and  not  by  incarnation, 
near  the  Koko-Nor,  or  Blue  Lake.  Buddhism  The  Ming  dynasty,  aesirous  of  maintaiuing  Chi- 
was  reimported  from  Kham,  and  Indians  were  neee  supremacy  in  Thibet,  divided  the  power 
invited  into  Nga-ri.  Ljo-bo-Atisha  reorganized  of  the  hereditary  primate.  Tai-tsu  conferred 
it,  and  his  Thibetan  disciple  Brom-bakshi  found-  equal  dignities  and  titles  upon  4  lamas  (1878). 
ed  a  moral  sect,  from  which  issued  the  great  Tshing-tsu  (1408-'25)  appomted  8  lamas  with 
reformer  who  will  be  spoken  of  below.  New  the  tiue  of  ^ang  (king)  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
monasteries  were  erected  in  the  11th  and  12th  Ta-pao-&-vang,  Cbuma,  who  was  not  of  the  na- 
oenturies,  of  which  the  principal  were  Ba-  tive  primate  umily.    A  great  refimnatioa  was 
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wrought  in  Lamainn  by  the  lama  Sonkapa,  who  10  timea,  while  there  have  been  about  14  incar- 
was  immaculately  conceiyed  by  his  mother's  nations  of  the  Dalai.  According  to  Csoma  de 
falling  on  a  Bnddhist  inscription,  in  a  moon-  KOros,  the  first  Dalai  lama  was  c2&0-A2>t^n^rt^- 
tain  gorge  in  Ajmdo,  not  &r  from  the  Eoko«>  pot  (perfect  priest),  bom  in  1889,  died  Id  1478. 
Nor  (1856).  He  was  bom  with  a  white  beard  He  was  the  bnilder  <3i  many  monasteries^  the 
and  wiUi  the  power  of  speech,  and  from  his  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Lhan-po.  The  sec- 
hair  was  prodnoed  a  tree  wiUi  leayes  bear-  oud  was  <26^A2>tmr6yam-7'A«a  (perfect  ocean), 
log  sacred  Thibetan  inscriptioDs.  After  many  1474-1540,  who  introaooed  an  administrator  of 
wonderful  peiformances,  he  betook  himself  to  temporalities,  a  sort  of  «?u^or<2omtM,  called  M2>a- 
Lfl^ssa,  both  for  the  sake  of  learning,  and  at  the  pa  (head  director),  and  who  was  in  yain  inyited 
same  time  of  teaching  incomparably  more.  On  to  yiMt  Peking.  The  third,  hSodrnamtrGyW' 
being  inyited  to  appear  before  the  primate  of  m-Th90  (yirtne-oceanX  1541-'87,  bronght  the 
Ssa-^a,  he  remamed  in  his  cell,  so  that  the  Mongols,  who  had  strayed  away  and  had  partly 
great  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.  The  high  relapsed  into  Shamanism,  back  into  the  Lamaio 
red  cap  of  the  protector  of  beings  was  knocked  fold,  by  yisitins  Altan  Khakhan  (Altan  king  <^ 
down  by  the  low  ceiling ;  and  on  his  speaking  kings),  who  had  rayaged  Thibet,  and  by  conyert- 
haaghtify,  he  receiyed  the  reply:  ^^  Wretch,  I  ioghiininto  a  strong  pillar  of  the  chnrch.  Aeon- 
hear  the  sigh  of  the  creatnre  thoa  art  murder-  cordat  between  the  two  powers  stipulated  that 
ing."  The  primate  at  this  rebuke  fell  upon  his  all  animals,  instead  of  being  sacrinced,  should 
knees,  for  he  was  caught  in  crushing  an  insect,  be  giyen  to  the  lamas;  that  these  should  be  dl- 
thus  breaking  the  first  of  the  10  essential  ordi-  yided  into  4  classes,  coordinate  with  the  4  classes 
nances  of  the  Sramanas.  (See  Buddhism,  yoL  of  the  Mongolic  nobility;  that  both  these  orders 
iy.  p.  68.)  This  Tangutan  monk  taught  with  should  be  free  fh>m  taxes  and  from  militaiy  ser- 
great  renown  at  Lassa  (1407-^9),  and  introduced  yioe.  The  khakhan  now  formally  approyed  the 
many  improyements.  Though  he  ascended  to  title  of  Daliu  with  the  epithet  of  Vadjrad<vra 
heayen  in  1419,  his  body  is  presenred  floating  in  (thunderbolt-holder),  receiying  himself  in  re- 
the  air  hi  the  monastery  of  aOa^-lDan,  which  he  turn,  that  of  Chahromartin  (wheel-turner).  At 
founded.  He  is  the  author  of  the  sect  dGe-lugu-  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  a  patriarchal 
pa  (of  yirtue),  and  of  many  books,  especially  of  cathedral  should  be  erected  at  Euku-kho-tun 
the  LanuMiim  UMenrpo  ('^  Great  Boad  to  Per-  (blue  city),  between  the  TtUned  and  Ordos  tribesL 
fection"),  and  is  considered  as  the  incarnation  whose  Khutukhtn  or  yicar  should  be  the  2d 
of  Mahakala  (great  time),  often  reborn  and  to  be  Mongolio  patriarch.  Haying  lengthened  the  life 
reborn ;  and  he  is  represented  in  painting  be-  of  Altan  by  one  year,  the  Dalai  inaugurated  his 
tween  both  Uie  highest  lamas,  with  a  lotus  flower  son  as  his  successor,  on  his  second  yisit  to  Mon- 
in  each  hand.  The  lamp  festiyal  is  kept  in  his  golia.  The  emperor  of  Ohina,  alarmed  at  this 
memory.  These  two  lamas,  equal  in  sanctity,  alliance  between  the  chnrch  and  the  Mongols, 
and  reciprocal  consecrators  of  one  another,  haye  endeayored  to  regain  his  influence  oyer  the  for- 
adopted  the  yellow  cap  and  the  yiews  of  the  mer  by  granting  it  new  fayors. — Ten-tan  rOya 
r^ormer.  Both  bear  tne  title  of  Bin-po-Uhhs  m-Thio  (merit-ocean),  incarnated  as  a  Mongol 
^reat  reward) ;  the  superior  in  power  is  the  prince,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pan-tshhen  at 
Dalai  lama  (M!ongoIic,  ocean-priest) ;  he  resides  Lassa  (1601),  and  held  the  thunderbolt  during 
in  Lassa.  The  second  is  the  most  reyerend  Faikr  14  years.  His  yicar,  named  "  Thought-Ocean^" 
ttiKken  (pundit  great),  precious  jewel ;  he  resides  reigned  among  the  Ehalkas,  and  afterward  in 
in  bKrarsbiss  Lhun-po  (out  of  which  Turner  the  great  monastery  of  Kuren,  on  the  Tula 
made  Teshoo-Loomboo),  near  Dzigartchi. — ^Eaoh  riyer,  as  next  in  dignity  to  bom  lamas.  The 
Buddhic  soul  is  in  process  of  being  reborn,  as  5th  Dalai,  ^a^(2j5San^5Zo  hS^angrOyam-I^so 
long  as  it  is  yet  stained  by  sin ;  but  only  a  sin-  (wise-sp^er  ocean),  1615-80,  played  a  don- 
less  saint  can  be  hhubughan  or  incarnated,  ble  part  between  the  western  Mongols  and  the 
Both  supreme  lamas,  the  highest  orders  of  other  einperors  of  China.  About  1580  one  TBho-vang 
lamas,  and  the  Chinese  emperors  are  capable  of  rimm  r  Oyal  (faith-king  yictor),  pretending  to  be 
incarnation.  Although  the  theory  of  renatiyi^  a  descendant  of  a  king,  fled  to  Ladakh,  whence 
ty  is  founded  in  that  of  metempsychosis,  and  he  conquered  a  partof  TMbet,  thus  threatening 
seems  to  haye  been  dey eloped  in  India  before  the  power  of  the  lamas,  abetted  probably  by  tiie 
the  7th  Christian  century,  and  although  that  of  people,  while  the  Mongols  &yored  the  tyranny 
incarnation  is  redolent  of  Siyaism,  the  credn-  of  the  priesthood.  Between  1588  and  1680,  dur- 
lity  of  the  Thibetans  has  deyeloped  both  theo-  ing  a  sort  of  interregnum,  theEhutukhtus  set  on 
ries  into  the  existing  Elhubilghanism,  which  foot  many  intrigues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pan- 
reached  its  present  completeness  in  the  15th  tshhen.  Under  the  lOng  dynasty  Lamalsm  was 
century.  The  Dalai  is  especially  an  incarnation  shorn  of  many  adyantages  in  China,  and  also  lost 
of  the  aboye  mentioned  Ayalokitesyara,  as  the  the  imperial  support  in  Thibet.  The  Tungusio 
Pan-tshhen  is  of  the  so  called  contemplating  power  founded  by  Aishin  Ghioro,  being  coun- 
Buddha,  one  of  whose  incarnations  was  the  tenanoed  by  the  Monffols  on  account  of  their 

freat  reformer.    The  restorer  of  Buddhism  in  respect  toward  the  lamas,  conquered  China 

hibet  and  his  disciple  Brom,  both  incarnate,  (1^44),  and  became  the  20th  dynasty,  called 

are  the  proto^rpes  of  the  double  papacy.    The  Ta-tsin£^    Tskung-tshl  restored  the  priyileges 

reformer  was  incarnated  as  Pan-tshhen  some  of  the  Lamaio  chnrch,  at  the  request  of  the 
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Dalai  (1656).  Ehang-Hi.  ayafling  himself  of  tween  the  ages  of  15  aDd  20,  and  the  final 
Lamaio  diplomacy,  settlea  the  quarrels  among  consecration  after  the  age  of  20. — Representa- 
the  Khalkas  (1686)  and  annexed  them  to  the  tions  of  some  of  the  dresses,  ceremonies,  &o^ 
Chinese  empire.  He  had  more  difficulty  with  of  the  lamas  may  he  seen  in  Pallas,  Samm^ 
the  Oeldths  who  had  driven  them  eastward,  and  lung  hisUmseher  NcLchricTUen  iHber  die  Mongth 
whose  Cbddan-khan,  in  secret  league  with  the  luchen  Volker^chotften  (St  Petershurg.  1801). 
major-domo  at  Lassa,  resisted  the  Chinese  armies  Beside  the  Kordjur  mentioned  ahove,  there  is  a 
for  ahout  16  years,  until  his  power  was  hroken.  greater  collection  of  treatises  in  225  volumes, 
During  these  troubles  the  regent  concealed  the  elegantly,  printed  at  Peking,  containing  trans- 
death  of  the  5th  Dalai  for  16  year^  appointing  lations  from  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit,  on  do^as, 
in  the  mean  time  two  pseudo-Dalais.  The  6th  philosophy,  grammar,  medicine,  and  ethics,  with 
Dalai  lama  of  approved  incarnation  ruled  from  Amara^s  Icosha  or  vocabulary,  and  fragments 
1706  to  about  1756.  In  1750  the  Chinese  gar-  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of  other  epic  poems, 
rison  was  massacred  at  Lassa,  and  the  regal  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the  history  of 
power  was  taken  from  the  Dalai.  The  Pan-  Buddhism,  lives  of  saints,  and  all  sorts  of  works 
tshhen  visited  Pekine  in  1779.  Beside  the  vio-  on  theology  and  magic,  nil  the  libraries.  But 
lent  death  of  8  DaLsd  lamas  while  yet  mere  the  Thibetans  also  possess  annals,  geneidogies, 
youths,  there  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  con-  and  laws,  as  for  mstance  the  ^*  Mirror  of 
coming  the  other  incarnates. — ^In  the  popular  Kings*'  (translated  into  Mongolio  by  Ssanang 
belief,  the  Dalai  lama,  as  an  incarnation  of  Ssetsen,  and  into  German  by  Schmidt),  or  Bodh- 
Buddha-Sakyamuni,  is  an  eternal,  onmiscient  imdr  (^*Way  to  Wisdom''),  and  works  on  as- 
divinity.  When  officiating^  he  sits  cross-legged  tronomy  and  chronology.  The  most  renowned 
and  atatue-like  on  .5  magnificent  cushions  over  among  the  Lamaic  schools  is  that  of  the  Lha- 
the  altar,  dressed  in  splendid  robes,  noticing  brang  of  Lassa.-^The  Lamaio  temples  are  of 
nobody,  and  moving  only  his  hands  to  bless  his  Indo-Chinese  form,  square,  fronting  the  east 
worshippers.  Sometimes  he  distributes  balls  in  Thibet  and  the  south  in  Mongolia.  They 
made  of  paste,  d^,  and  sacred  materials,  which  are  often  crudform.  There  are  8  gates,  and 
are  of  infinite  efficacy.  Every  thing  that  be-  8  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  the 
longs  to  or  comes  from  him,  even  the  most  of-  body  of  the  edifice  with  2  parallel  rows  of  ool- 
fensive  matters,  is  all-powerfbL  His  immense  umns.  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  throne  of  the 
income  from  lands,  mines,  flocks,  and  offerings,  high  lama.  There  are  numerous  statues,  paint- 
is  increased  by  the  sale  of  holy  textures,  fnmi-  ings  of  gods,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  all 
gations,  relics  of  saints,  and  idols.  All  other  sorts,  many  of  which  display  superior  workman- 
lamas  share,  in  proportion  to  their  authority,  in  ship,  especially  those  by  Nepaulese  artificers ; 
the  privileges  of  the  ocean-priest  The  doc-  thm-lchangs  (paste-houses)  or  chapels;  r^Dahods 
trine  of  incarnation  was  modified  at  the  close  or  stupas;  mania  (gems),  or  walls  and  columns 
of  the  18th  century.  The  Dalai  sometimes  points  with  inscribed  prayers,  frequently  consisting  of 
out  his  successor,  while  at  other  times  the  books  the  6  mystic  syllables  only,  but  sometimes  ex- 
are  consulted  for  that  purpose.  The  emperor  tremely  long;  and  Dar-po  ts7iJ^e(^lks  great),  or 
of  CQiina  now  determines  the  incarnation,  al-  poles  bearing  flags  with  prayers.  Prayer  wheels, 
though,  to  save  appearances,  the  name  of  the  fn-  the  turning  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
ture  moumbent  is  solemnly  drawn  by  lot  from  efficacious  as  vocal  supplication,  are  seen  every- 
among  8  candidates. — ^The  whole  hierarchic  where.  Festival  days,  ceremonies,  and  pageants 
scale  consists  of  the  following  rounds :  novice,  of  all  kinds,  varied  with  the  performances  of 
deacon,  ^etfZc^Tt^  (virtue  beggar),  universal  doctor,  magicians,  as  well  as  fasts,  sacrament^  and 
master  of  religioiL  abbo£  KhubilgTMn  (mcar-  noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithfuL 
sate),  JTAu^tfibAtu  (vicar),  Pan-tshhen,  and  Dalai.  Dead  lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  andpre- 
The  4  last  are  all  incarnations,  although  some  served  in  pyramids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen 
Khutukhtus  are  appointed  by  a  diploma,  on  ac-  are  burned  and  their  ashes  preserved ;  while 
count  of  their  learning.  The  non-incarnate  la-  those  of  the  common  people  are  either  exposed 
mas  are  employed  in  various  lower  duties,  both  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by  sacred 
ecdesiastical  and  secular.  All  lamas  are  monks,  dogs,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
AU  live  in  monasteries,  each  in  his  own  cell,  bones  are  pounded  in  mortars  and  given  to  the 
without  a  common  refectory.  The  centre  of  a  animals  in  the  shape  of  balls.  Eich  persons 
lamasery  is  occupied  by  the  Lha-hhang  (god-  about  to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  let  out 
houseL  temple),  which  is  surrounded  by  the  ^e  soul  bv  pulling  the  skin  from  the  skull  and 
dwellings  of  officers,  schools,  and  cells.  Some  making  a  hole  in  it.  Religions  services  for  de- 
establishments  also  contain  schools  of  magic,  parted  souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
There  are  few  Gal-pos^  or  hermits  who  live  in  ceived.  The  mode  of  the  funeral  is  determined 
oaves.  Yagabond  lamas  are  numerous,  and  by  astrology.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  power 
among  the  Mongols  near  the  great  wall  some  of  of  the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung,  all  the 
them  tend  the  imperial  flocks.  Female  lamas  decrees  of  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of 
are  called  sisters-m-law,  venerable  aunts,  &c  each  of  the  two  high  lamas,  in  their  respective 
The  disciplinary  canon  contains  253  rules,  in  5  dioceses;  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
classes,  ifovices  are  received  at  the  age  of  7  the  emperor,  whose  two  Ta-tchin  (great  manda- 
te 15 ;  the  second  consecration  takes  place  be-  rins)  reside  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese  garrisons  in 
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the  neigbborhood,  to  watbh  boUi  the  oeean  of  ho-  Shins  Tshoas  rDsong  (gloria  Bohttitj/ldeiqus  one, 
UnessandtheT^an^-Dan^jWhoasvioaroftheem-  Tarner's  TassiBadon),  nnder  an  incarnate  great 
peror  administers  die  afSurs  of  the  conntry.  The  lama  and  a  seoohir  Dharmarrafa^  who  rales  over 
lower  offices  0DI7  are  hereditarj.  The  annual  6  districts,  with  abont  10,000  lamas  amid  45,000 
tribute  of  the  two  high  lamas  is  carried  every  families.  In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  Leptohas 
third  year  to  Peking  by  oaravaDs. — ^The  principal  have  many  mendicant  lamas  who  practise  magio, 
holy  place  in  Thibet  is  Lassa,  with  the  monaste-  the  other  tribes  being  pure  Buddhists.  Buddh* 
ries  ZAa-^an^,  the  cathedral;  Barmo-Uhheidir^  ism  flourished  in  ]Nepaul  as  early  as  the  7th 
cnitgreat),  wherein  is  the  Ghinese  idol  of  Fo;  and  eentury  of  our  era.  It  now  exists  there  vrith 
Moru  (pure),  having  a  cdebrated  printing  office.  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism ;  so  that  Ne* 
Near  the  city  is  Oar-tna  l^tan  (mother-cloister),  paul  has  also  a  double  literature.  In  Eunawar 
wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  and  about  a  and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  8utlej  there  are 
mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hill  with  the  chief  many  great  monasteries  of  both  the  yellow  and 
of  all  monasteries  and  palaces,  called  Potala  the  red  caps,  living  in  peace  with  each  other. 
(Buddha's  mount),  occupied  by  about  10,000  At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great  library,  a  nrinting 
lamas  in  various  dwellings.  Several  fine  parks  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha, 
and  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  the  holy  city.  Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  era ;  its 
Among  the  80  great  lamaseries  in  the  neighbor-  history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  Thibet, 
hood  are  S^^a  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Hon-  Although  invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it 
golia,  with  Buddha's  sceptre  floating  in  the  air,  has  many  lamas  both  male  and  female.  Lx 
and  15,000  lamas;  '*Bras$  nPungss  (branch-  Ohina  there  are  two  Buddhistic  sects,  viz.,  that 
heap),  founded  by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mon-  of  Fo,  since  A.  D.  65,  fostered  by  the  goyem- 
golic  school,  800  sorcerers,  and  15,000  lamas;  roent,  very  numerous,  but  without  liierarchy, 
and  dOa  HDan  (joy  of  heaven),  also  built  by  the  each  monastery  being  under  an  abbot  who  is  a 
reformer,  whose  Dody  sometimes  converses  with  citizen  of  the  12th  class ;  and  the  Lamaists,  or* 
the  8,000  lamas.  On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchuau  ganized  as  in  Thibet,  under  the  ministry  of 
is  Lha-ri  (god  mountain),  with  a  fine  temple ;  foreign  affiurs,  with  8  Ehutukhtus  at  Peking^ 
there  is  another  sacred  place  in  the  metropolis  one  of  whom  is  attached  to  the  court,  while  an- 
of  Kham ;  others  at  Tshha-mDo  (two  ways),  other's  diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia,  and  the 
DJaya,  ^.,  with  printing  offices;  many  others  third  governs  the  central  one  of  their  great 
on  the  roads  to  Peking,  beside  the  northern  monasteries.  The  most  celebrated  temples  in 
monastery ;  all  containing  an  incredible  number  the  18  provinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-shan  (5- 
of  monks,  under  Xhutukntus,  and  lower  lamas;  topped  mountain)  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  Tun- 
so  that  Father  Hue  counts  8.000  monasteries  in  nan.  In  Si-£Em  or  Tangut,  about  the  Eoko-Nor, 
IT  alone;  others  84,000  monks  in  U,  Tsang,  and  Lamaism  flourished  under  the  Hia  at  the  close 
Kham,  of  the  yellow  sect;  hermits,  beg^^ars,  of  the  9th  century.  The  great  reformer  was 
and  vagabonds  not  included.  About  120  miles  incarnated  in  Amdo.  The  great  cenoby  of  ssEu- 
S.  W.  from  Lassa,  near  the  confluence  of  the  bum  was  yisited  and  endowed  by  khauff-hi, 
Painom  with  the  great  gTsang-po-t8hhu(Sanpu),  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Mongolia  is 
is  the  2d  metropolis  of  Lamdon,  yiz.,  bKra-  the  paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  \ 
Shiss-Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called  bLar  of  its  population.  Its  patriarch,  the  Gegen- 
brang,  with  5  great  oenobies,  many  temples,  pal-  Khutukhtu,  a  Boddhisattva  of  Maitreya,  is  equal 
aces,  mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  the  like.  In  in  rank  to  both  Thibetan  popes,  resides  at 
the  neighboring  city  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison.  Urga,  on  the  road  between  Peiing  and  Kiachtki, 
About  midway  .between  the  two  bLa-brangs.  lat.  i^*^  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and  has 
there  are  8  rocky  islands  in  a  lake,  called  attained  the  highest  Khubilghanism  by  16  in* 
gYang-brog  Chappy  desert,  Tambro  on  English  carnations,  having  been  flrst  the  son  of  Altan 
maps),  which  contain  temples,  a  magnificent  Ehakhan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  once  died 
palace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sub-  (1889)  after  a  visit  to  Peking,  either  by  poison 
ject  to  the  rDo^Dje^Phag-mo  (saint  or  adaman-  or  from  licentiousness.  The  Urgan  cenoby 
tine  sow),  a  female  Khutukhtu,  who  becomes  in-  owns  about  80,000  fiuniUes  of  slaves.  The  ca- 
camated  with  a  figure  of  a  sow's  snout  on  her  thedral  at  Kuku  ^otun,  among  the  Tlimed,  is 
neck,  in  consequence  of  her  having  escaped  from  under  an  incarnate  patriarch,  now  second  to  the . 
Lassa  during  the  troubles  of  the  regency  in  the  preceding.  Most  oenobies  and  temples  now 
shape  of  that  animaL  The  Chinese  believe  her  extant  in  Mongolia  were  built  or  restored  after 
to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Major.  On  the  road  the  second  conyersion.  A  Eliutukhtu  rules  oyer 
to  Nepaal  there  are  the  &Nar-thang  monaste-  the  celebrated  establishment  of  the  "  ^^q  tow- 

S,  where  the  Jra-(2fur  was  printed;  and  Ssa-  ers."  Dyo  Naiman  Ssuma,  the  summer  resi- 
ya,  mentioned  aboye,  now  the  see  of  the  red-  dence  <^  the  2d  Peking  khutukhtu,  contains 
capped  Oong-rDogss  (high  lord)  Rin-po-Uihhe^  108  temples  and  a  &mous  manufactory  of  idols, 
wno  is  hereditary.  On  the  road  to  Bhotan  are  Many  other  abodes  of  lamas  are  scarcely  inferior 
the  monasteries  Kisoo  and  Ghiutum  Goomba  of  to  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  desert  of 
Turner,  and  many  others,  swarming  with  lamas,  Gk>bi  contains  many  such  establishments.  Sun- 
some  ffiled  with  Annis  (nuns). — ^Bhotan  is  sub-  garia  contains  numerous  ruins  of  Lam£dsm,  on 
ject  to  the  Dalai ;  but  there  are  also  three  red-  Qie  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  which  those 
capped  Bin-po-tshhe.    The  metropolis  is  bKra-  of  Ablai-Kiit,  near  Usk-Kamenogorsk,  are  most 
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renowned,  because  the  first  fragments  of  the  bom  in  Bazentin,  Picardy,  Aug.  1, 17H  died 

holj  caDon  were  brought  thence  to  Europe,  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1829.    He  was  educated  at 

abont  1750.    The  Torgnts  have  bnilt  many  sa-  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Amiens  with  a  view  of 

cred  places  since  their  return  from  the  west    A  entering  the  church ;  but  at  the  age  of  17  he 

few  lamas  were  found  among  the  Bury&ts  (in  suddenly  relinquished  his  studies,  and,  enteriug 

Bussia)  near  Lake  BaSkel  about  160  years  ago.  the  anny,  fought  under  the  duke  de  Broglie  in 

as  missionaries  from  Urga.    Now  almost  all  of  the  7  years'  war,  until  incapacitated  by  ill  health 

them  south  of  the  lake  are  Lamao-Shamanites,  for  military  duty.     He  subsequently  studied 

and  have  wooden  temples.     The   Calmucks  medicineand  the  physical  sciences  in  Paris,  and 

between  the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural  are  forbidden  in  1776  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 

to  maintain  intercourse  with  the  Dalai,  although  the  publication  of  his  Mhnaire  sur  les  vapeun 

they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  worship  in  Shitdni-urgas  de  Vatmoiph^e,     In  1778,  having  previously 

(church  tents). — See  Csoma  de  EOrOs,  "  Asiatic  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  botany, 

Kesearches,"  &c. ;  Hue,  Souvenirs  d'un  v<fyage  he  published  his  Fhre  Fran^Ue^  containing  a 

dan»  la  Tartarie^  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine  (Paris,  new  arrangement  of  plants  which  was  com- 

1852) ;  Carl  Bitter,  Erdhunde  von  Asien ;  K,  mended  by  Bufbn  and  the  academy  of  sci- 

Fr.  foeppen,  Zamaitehe  Jlierarehie^  &c.  (Ber-  ences.    About  the  same  time  he  accompanied 

lin,  1859).  the  younger  Buffbn  on  a  tour  through  Cka*- 

LAMANTIN.    See  Manatee.  many  and  Holland  to  procure  botanic^  sped- 

LAMAR,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  from  mens ;  and  he  became  also  a  companion  in  the 
the  Indian  territory  by  Bed  river,  and  drained  botanical  excursions  of  J.  J.  Bousseau.  Being 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  1,015  sq.  appointed  editor  of  the  botanical  department 
m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,999,  of  whom  1,778  were  of  Panckoucke's  JEncychpHie  mHhodique^  the 
slaves.  It  has  an  nneven  sur&oe  diversified  by  results  of  his  researches  were  embodied  in 
woodlands  and  fertile  prairies  and  suitable  for  that  work.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  rev- 
grazing.  The  productions  in  1850  were  116,596  olution  interrupted  it  and  terminated  De  La- 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,762  of  oats,  101,976  marck's  botanical  labors.  In  1798,  although 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,055  bales  of  cotton.  There  he  had  previously  given  comparatively  little 
were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  attention  to  zoolo^,  he  was  intrusted  widi 
office.    Capital,  Paris.  the  department  of  mvertebrata  in  the  museum 

LAMAR,  MiRABEAU  B.,  2d  president  of  the  of  natural  history  in  Paris.  This  branch  of 
republic  of  Texas,  born  in  Louisville,  6a.,  Aug;  natural  history  became  thenceforth  the  abs(M*b- 
16, 1798,  died  in  Bichmond,  Texas,  Deo.  19, 1859.  ing  study  of  his  life,  and  his  lectures  upon  it, 
After  being  employed  a  number  of  years  in  commenced  in  1794,  were  continued  until  the 
mercantile  business  and  farming,  he  established  fEtilure  of  his  eyesight  in  1818  incapacitated  him 
in  1828  the  "  Oolumbus  Inquirer,"  a  Journal  de-  for  the  duty.  His  first  important  work  on  this 
voted  to  the  defence  of  state  rights,  and  was  subject,  Systhne  des  animaux  eans  tert^es 
actively  engaged  in  polidcs  until  his  removal  in  (1801),  was  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate 
1835  to  Texas.  Arriving  there  at  the  outbreak  treatise  published  many  years  later.  In  1809 
of  the  revolution,  he  at  once  sided  with  the  appeared  his  PhiUnophie  eoologique  (2  vols, 
party  in  favor  of  independence,  and  participated  8vo.),  in  which  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  develop- 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  the  successful  ment  of  animal  frmctions,  previously  hinted  at 
iasoe  of  which  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  un-  in  an  early  work,  is  developed  at  considerable 
der  his  command  greatly  contributed.  He  was  length.  It  was  his  opinion  that  new  organs 
soon  after  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Smith  could  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  simple  ex- 
as  attorney-general,  a  position  which  he  subse-  ertion  of  the  will,  caUed  into  action  by  the  crea* 
qnently  exchanged  for  that  of  secretary  of  war.  tion  of  new  wants;  and  that  the  organs  thus 
In  1886  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  acquired  could  be  transmitted  by  generation, 
of  Texa^  having  for  some  months  previous  held  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  caUed  ap- 
the  ran£  of  m^jor-general  in  the  army.  In  potency,  he  cited  the  existence  of  tentacula  on 
1888  he  was  elected  president,  in  which  office  the  head  of  the  snail,  which  derive  their  origin 
he  remfuned  until  1841.  Upon  the  brei^ingout  fh>m  the  desire  of  the  animal,  united  with  en- 
of  war  between  Mexico  and  ^e  United  States  deavor  perpetuated  and  imperceptibly  working 
in  1846,  he  joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Matamoras,  its  effect  through  a  series  or  generations,  to  pos- 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  sub-  sess  organs  capable  of  examining  the  bodies  it 
semiently  stationed  himself  with  an  armed  force  encounters ;  and  the  same  thing,  he  asserted, 
at  Laredo,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  had  happened  ^' to  all  races  of  gasteropods,  in 
in  constant  confficts  with  tiie  Comanches,  whose  which  necessity  has  induced  the  habit  of  touch- 
depredations  on  the  frontier  he  greatlv  curtailed,  ing  bodies  with  some  part  of  their  head."  This 
The  last  public  position  which  he  held  was  that  theory  has  however  never  been  adopted  by  nat* 
of  U.  S.  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  uralists.  In  1815-^22  appeared  De  Lamarck's 
from  which  he  had  but  lately  returned  when  chief  work,  Hietaire  naPurelle  dee  animatim  eane 
he  died.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  verti^ee  (7  vols.  8vo.),  by  far  the  most  compre- 
Mititled  ''  Verse  Memorials'*  (New  York,  1857).  hensive  treatise  on  the  invertebrata  which  nad 

LAMABCK,  Jbah   Baftistb   Phrbs  Ajt-  appeared,  and  of  which  the  edition  of  18d4-'45, 

Tom  DB  MoNHST  DE,  a  French  naturalist,  with  notes  by  Deshayes  and  Milne-EdwardSi 
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is  a  standard  manoal  on  the  snbjeoi.  His  divi-  he  would  now  be  able  to  enjoy,  he  replied : 
sion  of  the  animal  kingdom  indudes  8  groups,  "  We  do  not  call  this  rest,  bat  a  halt  in  the 
the  apathetic,  the  sensible,  and  the  intelligent,  mad/'  On  the  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  ap- 
The  Ist  comprises  ir^fusorici^  polypa/ria^  Tadia-  pointed  him  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and  sent 
ria^  and  vermes;  the  2d,  %nseeta^  araehnida^  him  to  the  west,  where  he  succeeded  in  sup* 
onutacea^  annelidoy  eip^peda^  and  molhuea;  pressing  the  royalist  insurrections.  On  the 
and  the  8d,  pieces^  reptitia^  aves,  and  mammi-  second  restoration  he  was  exiled  and  retired  to 
/era.  Some  of  his  statements  respecting  the  Amsterdam,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  lit- 
habits  and  functions  of  the  apathetic  animals  erature,  art,  and  the  education  of  his  son.  In 
have  been  disproved  by  the  researches  of  Ehren-  1818  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and 
berg  and  later  naturaHsts.  His  last  work  was  settled  in  his  native  town.  In  1828  he  was 
his  Mhrmres  sur  le$  coquilleSy  published  in  the  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  de- 
Annaks  du  musSitm.  in  which  he  was  assisted  partment  of  Landes,  and  took  his  seat  among 
by  Valenciennes,  and  by  his  daughter  MUe.  de  the  opposition.  He  was  one  of  the  221  mem- 
Lamarck,  hers  who  voted  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 

LA  MARMOBA,  Alfonso  db,  marquis,  a  Bourbons;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  policy 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  bom  Nov.  17,  of  Louis  Philippe's  government,  he  opposed  the 
1804.  He  was  admitted  to  the  military  acad-  ministry,  and,  tummg  his  special  attention  to 
emy  of  Turin  in  1816,  and  left  it  in  1823  with  foreign  affairs,  bitterly  denounced  the  system 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  took  an  known  as  that  of  la  paix  d  tout  prix.  His  hcm- 
aotive  part  in  introducing  reforms  into  the  or-  esty  of  purpose,  sincerity,  and  martial  eloquence 
ganization  of  the  army,  and  in  the  war  against  gained  nim  great  popularity.  His  funeral,  which 
Austria  in  1848.  In  1855  he  was  oommander  of  took  place  June  5, 1882,  was  attended  by  a  large 
the  Sardinian  forces  in  the  Grimean  campaign,  crowd  of  citizens ;  and  the  republicans  took  ad- 
He  has  officiated  on  several  occasions  as  minis-  vantage  of  the  circumstance  to  raise  a  formida- 
ter  of  war  and  marine.  He  continues  to  hold  ble  insurrection  in  the  most  populous  districts 
this  position  (1860),  having  presided  for  some  of  Paris.  The  whole  army  m  Paris  and  the 
time  over  the  ministerial  council  before  Count  national  guard  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
Gavour^s  resumption  of  the  post  of  prime  min-  who  3rielaed  after  nearly  ^  hours  of  bloodshed, 
ister  of  Sardinia.  LAMABTINE,  Alphonsb  de,  a  French  poet 

LAMABQUE,  Hazimiliek,  count,  a  French  and  statesman,  born  in  M&con,  Oct.  21,  1792. 
soldier  and  political  orator,  bom  in  St.  Sever,  His  father,  the  chevalier  de  Lamartine  de  Prat, 
July  22,  1770,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 1882.  He  was  captain  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  out- 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791,  was  sent  to  Spain,  break  of  the  revolution ;  fought  with  the  Swiss 
reached  the  rank  of  captain,  and  joined  the  guards  in  defence  of  the  throne  against  the  in- 
oorps  styled  the  eolonne  ii^female  under  the  surgents  on  Aug.  10, 1792 ;  passed  the  reign  of 
command  of  Latour  d^Auvergne.  In  1794,  at  terror  in  prison ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  Bobespierre, 
the  head  of  200  soldiers,  he  stormed  Fuenterra-  retired  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  village 
bia,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  of  Milly,  near  M4con.  There  the  genius  of  the 
to  the  rank  of  acM utant-general,  and  a  decree  of  poet  b^^  to  develop  in  domestic  serenity,  un- 
ihe  convention  declared  that  *^he  had  merited  der  a  mother^s  discipline,  with  a  small  library, 
well  of  his  country."  After  the  peace  with  including  F^n^lon,  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  the 
Spain,  he  served  under  Dessolles  and  Moreau  abridged  and  profnselv  illustrated  Bible  of  Boy- 
on  the  Bhine,  distinguished  himself  at  Hohenlin-  aumont,  and  a  translation  of  Tasso's  Geru$tk- 
den,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1801.  lemme  liberatOy  which  books  were  his  first  mas- 
He  afterward  joined  the  army  under  Napo-  ters,  and  opened  to  him  "  the  world  of  emotion, 
leon,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Auster-  and  love,  and  revery."  In  his  12th  year  he  was 
litz.  He  shared  in  the  inva^on  of  Naples,  was  sent  to  study  Latin  under  a  neighboring  priest, 
present  at  the  taking  of  Gadta  in  1806,  smoth-  a  sportsman  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  whose  ad- 
ered  the  insurrection  in  Oalabria,  and  worsted  venturous  life  afterward  fbrnished  the  subject 
some  British  detachments  in  1807.  In  the  same  of  Jocelyn,  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
year  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and  under  college  of  Lyons,  and  again  to  the  school  of  the 
Joachim  Murat,  who  had  succeeded  Joseph  Bo-  Jesuits  at  6elley,  whence  he  returned  in  1809 
nf^arte  as  king  of  Naples,  undertook  in  1808  to  to  Milly.  Abandoning  his  classical  studies,  in 
capture  the  island  and  fortress  of  Gapri,  which  which  he  had  taken  little  interest,  he  read  the 
was  defended  by  the  English  garrison  under  modem  poets,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  aceomplisbed  his  pur-  Milton,  Gh&teaubriand,  and,  above  all  others, 
pose  in  a  manner  which  secured  him  universal  Ossian,  whom  even  in  his  mature  y.ears  he 
admiration.  The  army  of  Italy  having  joined  esteemed  superior  to  Homer  and  the  rival  of 
the  grand  army  on  the  Danube,  Lunarque  Dante.  His  Confidefnces  relate  his  attachment 
distinguished  himself  at  Wagram,  where  he  at  this  time  to  a  rustic  maiden,  who  was  his 
had  4  horses  killed  under  him.  Being  after-  neighbor,  to  divert  him  from  which  his  parents 
ward  sent  to  Spiun,  he  led  the  rear  ffuard  when  sent  him  to  Paris,  whence  in  1811  he  acoom- 
the  French  evacuated  the  Peninsula.  He  felt  panied  one  of  his  relatives  to  Italy.  Pursuing 
little  sympathy  for  the  first  restoration ;  and  his  journey  alone,  he  passed  a  studious  and  con- 
Gount  Blacas  congratulating  him  upon  the  rest  templative  winter  at  Borne  in  the  house  of  an 
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old  painter,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  Naples^  of  Bjron,  containing  an  admirable  bnt  aeyere 
where  he  had  the  oompany  of  his  dearest  school-  tirade  on  Italj,  which  was  answered  in  an  in- 
feUow,  and  in  varions  adventures  and  medita-  suiting  pamphlet  bj  Ck>l.  Pepe,  an  Italian  revo- 
tions  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  cnltivated  lutionist.  The  result  was  a  hostile  meeting 
the  sentiments  and  filled  his  imagination  with  between  the  poet  and  the  patriot  at  Florence,  in 
the  pictures  which  were  to  enricuh  his  poems,  which  the  former  was  wounded.  He  returned 
Becalled  to  France  near  the  close  of  the  em-  to  Paris  after  a  residence  of  5  jears  in  Flor- 
pire,  a  royalist  by  the  tradition  of  his  fiunilj,  ence,  declined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  Poli- 
and  cherishiug  against  the  imperial  regime  the  gnao,  was  received  into  the  French  academy, 
hatred  which  afterward  inspired  the  prefMO  of  and  published  his  Marmonies  poktiques  et  r^ 
his  MkditaiiiO^  he  entered  the  body  guards  in  ligxmiM»  (1880),  which  gave  new  proof  of  his 
1814,  and  on  the  escape  of  Napdeon  from  Elba  luxuriant  genius,  and  in  which,  as  was  said, 
accompanied  the  royal  fiEunily  to  the  frontier,  the  throne  and  the  altar  found  tJ^eir  most  bril- 
and  passed  the  Hundred  Days  in  Switzerland  liant  and  earnest  defender.  He  had  been  ap* 
and  Savoy.  He  returned  to  the  capital  after  the  pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Greece  pre- 
second  restoration,  and  was  introduced  to  the  vious  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  upon  the 
&mily  of  Oount  de  Maistre,  whose  peculiar  accomplishment  of  which,  on  account  of  his 
opinions  gave  a  more  spiritual  character  to  his  attachment  to  the  £Edlen  dynasty,  he  renounced 
thoughts.  Several  years  were  tiius  devoted  to  diplomacy  and  rejected  the  advances  of  the  new 
reveiy,  pleasure,  travels,  and  serious  studies  monarchy.  A  politicalipamphlet  in  1881  proves, 
in  Paris,  where  he  meditated  dramas  and  wrote  however,  that  he  shared  neither  the  hopes  nor 
numerous  elegiac  pieces,  some  of  which  he  oc-  the  antipathies  of  the  legitimist  party,  and  that 
casionally  recited  with  applause  in  the  9alon$  of  he  vaguely  regarded  the  new  government  as  a 
Hme.  de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  duchess  de  stage  of  transition.  Perceiving  that  the  age 
Broglie,  then  centres  of  elegance  and  taste.  In  demanded  action  and  not  regrets  *'*'  for  tiie  past 
the  elegy  of  the  ZaOy  written  on  one  of  his  visits  which  is  now  but  a  dream,"  tiiat  all  ought  to 
to  the  valley  of  Aix  in  1817,  he  first  displayed  enter  the  ranks  of  citizens,  and  think,  speak, 
the  genius  of  a  great  poet  The  death  of  a  and  combat  for  the  public  weal,  he  offered  him- 
friend,  his  own  illness,  and  his  relations  with  self  successively  at  Toulon  and  Dunkirk  as  a 
the  distinguished  fitmilies  whic^  led  the  religious  candidate  for  tihe  chamber  of  deputies.  His 
reaction  of  the  restoration,  had  given  a  sombre  double  failure  was  the  occasion  of  an  attack  by 
oast  to  his  thoughts,  which  appears  in  this  me-  the  poet  Barth^lemy,  to  which  he  published  a 
lodious  elegiac  expression  of  the  rapid  flight  of  reply  admirable  for  its  dignity  and  sood  taste 
time,  and  uie  contrast  between  the  permanence  and  its  poetical  power.  In  1882  he  under- 
of  nature  and  the  instability  of  human  things,  took  a  journey  to  the  East,  which  had  beoi 
His  first  published  collection  appeared  in  1820  the  religious  ,and  romantic  dream  of  his  life, 
under  the  title  of  MSditatioiu  piitiquei,  which  He  set  sail  from  Marseilles,  with  his  wife  and 
was  received  with  universal  aamiration,  recall-  daughter,  in  a  vessel  chartered  and  frimish,ed 
log  OhAteaubriand^s  O^ie  du  Cfhriitianiime  by  himself  having  a  library,  an  arsenal,  and 
by  its  success  as  well  as  by  its  religious  fer-  princely  presents  for  the  chiefi  of  the  countries 
vor.  Within  4  years  45,000  copies  were  sold,  which  he  was  to  visit.  The  French  emir,  as 
At  this  time  B^ranger  and  Lamartine  divided  the  Arabs  called  him,  travelled  like  asoverei^ 
the  poetic  world,  reigning  with  nearly  eqmd  buying  houses  at  which  to  tarry,  and  havmg 
authority.  The  songs  of  the  former  charmed  whole  caravans  of  horses  in  his  service.  Leav- 
tiie  senses,  oeletnttting  youth,  pleasure,  wine,  and  ing  his  fiimily  at  Beyroot,  he  pursued  his  way 
glory ;  tiie  elegies  of  the  latter,  marked  oy  a  alone  toward  Jerusalem.  In  traversing  the 
touching  melancholy,  appealed  especially  to  the  chain  of  the  Lebanon  he  was  warmly  received 
young  men  and  women  of  tiie  aristocracy,  en-  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  visionary  aueen 
thusiasticdly  devoted  to  tiie  work  of  CathoUo  of  Palinvra,  who  prophesied  impending  calami- 
restoration,  and  delighting  in  the  contemplation  ties  in  Europe  and  a  distinguished  political  ca- 
of  nature  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  This  reer  for  himself.  By  lavish  expenditures  and 
work  opened  to  the  author  a  diplomatic  career,  the  protection  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  he  reached 
and  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Jerusalem  in  safety,  where  he  learned  the  death 
Naples.  On  his  way  he  married  at  Geneva  of  his  daughter  at  Beyroot  He  returned  after 
Miss  Birch,  a  young  English  lady  of  a  wealthy  16  months  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the 
famOy,  who  had  received  a  briUiant  literary  and  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  published  his  Voy" 
artistic  education,  and  who  brought  as  a  double  age  en  Orient^  eouomiriy  trnpremone^  penseee 
dowry  her  en^usiasm  and  her  nches.  He  re-  et  pmyeagee  (4  vols.,  1885^  a  splendid  though 
sided  at  Naples,  Rome,  or  Puris,  till  in  1828  he  sometimes  careless  mingling  of  religion,  his- 
published  hk  NawDeUee  mSdUationfj  which,  tory,  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry.  During 
tiiough  it  contains  more  of  his  finest  pieces  than  his  absence  the  electors  of  Bergues.  Nord,  had 
any  other  collection,  as  the  Ode  eur  Bonapwrte^  elected  him  deputy,  and  he  entered  the  chamber 
Lee  itaUee^  Sapho,  Le  ehant  d'amauTy  and  Le  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  France,  appear- 
poUe  mauranty  was  less  popular  tiian  his  pre-  ing  for  the  first  time  in  the  tribune,  Jan.  4, 
vious  volume.  It  was  followed  by  his  Ikmier  1884.  "  I  return  to  France,"  he  said,  "  to  bring 
ehant  de  Chitde  Earold  (1820),  an  imitation  my  8t<»ief(Nr  the  modem  edifice,  if  indeed  it  be 
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[riyen  to  our  ^nenition  to  found  any  thing."  proposed  a  yast  European  colonization  of  Ana, 
Though  he  acted  with  no  political  party,  his  an  organization  of  the  Orient  into  pronnoes 
eloquence,  if  not  his  statesmanship,  gave  him  nnder  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  of 
disunction,  and  many  who  donhted  the  apti-  Europe,  and  recommended  a  congress  of  these 
tude  of  the  poet  for  material  questions  admired  powers  to  settle  the  conditions  in  advance.  He 
in  his  discourses  the  language  of  poetry  ap*  separated  again  from  the  cahinet  and  fore- 
plied  to  affairs,  and  his  imposing  treatment  of  shadowed  his  ultimate  adherence  to  the  liheral 
the  most  positive  interests  of  government  from  side,  hy  contending  in  1842  that  the  regency 
the  point  of  view  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  should  be  conferred  on  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
But  from  his  political  isolation,  he  occupied  by  a  vote  of  the  chamber,  thus  asserting  the 
the  public  for  several  years  less  as  a  deputy  principle  of  the  national  sovereignty.  Bedar- 
than  by  his  new  writings.  In  1886  appeared  ing  that  the  July  monarchy  had  no  great  and 
Joeelyn,  a  poem  of  love  and  duty,  announced  directing  idea,  he  soon  broke  definitively  with 
as  a  journal  found  in  a  village  curacy,  and  as  what  he  termed  the  *'par^  of  limitations,"  and 
an  episode  or  fragment  of  a  vast  poem  of  hu-  opposed  the  ministry  of  Gnizot  not  only  in  the 
manity  which  was  to  embrace  all  ages  of  na-  chamber,  but  finally  also  by  addresses  at  the 
.  ture  and  forms  of  civilization.  It  is  one  of  his  reform  banquets.  He  already  anticipated  the 
finest  productions,  combining  dramatic  move-  subversion  of  the  throne,  to  which  he  power- 
ment  with  lyric  fervor,  and  pictures  of  the  con-  fully  contributed  by  his  JBisMre  dm  Gir<mdin$ 
flicts  of  society,  the  storms  of  passion,  the  temp*  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847).  a  magnificent  historical 
tations  and  catastrophes  of  life,  with  glances  at  picture  gallery,  in  which  ihe  heroes  of  the  first 
the  eternal  problems  of  philosophy.  ''A  great  revolution  appear  in  the  roost  attractive  col- 
silence,"  says  JiQes  Janin,  '*  was  made  around  ors.  After  the  abdication  of  the  king  and  the 
that  book."  It  was  onlv  after  a  little  hesitation  escape  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  last  assem- 
that  the  most  cultivated  readers  and  critics  re-  bly  of  the  chamber  (Feb.  24, 1848),  where  the 
ceived  it  as  a  model  of  the  only  epopee  possible  duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  with  her  eldest 
to  our  time.  Two  years  later  followed  La  son,  the  count  of  Paris,  whom  it  was  attempted 
ehute  cTun  ange^  a  poem  of  the  antediluvian  to  declare  king  by  acclamation,  and  where  aa 
era,  in  which  the  author  revels  in  the  myste-  armed  and  tumultuous  crowd  overlooked  the 
ries  of  primitive  humanity  and  in  the  strangest  proceedings,  the  eloauence  of  Lamartine  decided 
fancies  of  the  Orient.  Its  negligences  and  ex-  the  establ^ment  of  a  provinonal  government^ 
travagances  justified  the  coldness  with  which  it  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  propose.  The 
was  received.  Similar  defects  appeared  in  his  irruption  of  new  bands  of  insurgents  increased 
BecueillefMnU  poitiquet  (1889).  Having  form-  the  confnnon,  amid  which  he  vainly  attempted 
ed  the  habit  of  improvising  all  his  verses,  their  to  read  the  list  of  names  for  the  gova*nment 
beauties  were  only  occasional  and  hardly  more  which  he  had  chosen  fh>m  the  various  parties, 
than  happy  accidents.  In  the  pre&ce  to  this  The  list  was  completed  at  the  H6tel  de  YiUe, 
collection  he  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  and  pur-  whither  he  had  repaired  followed  by  an  immense 
pose  from  that  time  to  make  poetry  the  vassal  throng,  and  was  announced  by  him  to  the  pop- 
of  politics  in  his  career.  As  an  orator  he  made  ulace.  On  the  following  morning  (Feb.  25)  the 
remarkable  progress  in  the  chamber.  His  insurgent  and  fiuniahing  crowds,  which  had  just 
speeches  on  the  eastern  question,  on  the  aboli-  sacked  the  Tuileries,  appeared  before  the  H6tel 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  on  the  protection  of  de  Yille,  threatening  destruction  if  they  were 
literary  property,  and  on  various  projects  of  so-  not  immediately  supplied  with  bread  and  work, 
cial  improvement^  delighted  the  deputies  with-  Ories  of  L$  drapeau  rou^fe  (the  red  fiag),  the 
out  commanding  their  votes,  and  were  eagerly  ^mbol  of  terror,  were  already  heard,  when  La- 
read  through  the  country.  At  once  conserva-  martiDc  advanced  alone  into  ^e  midst  of  the 
live  and  progressive,  he  stood  between  the  min-  infhriated  mob,  and  gained  his  greatest  triumph 
istry  and  the  opposition,  assailing  the  inflexibili-  of  eloquence.  To  his  intrepid  stand  on  this 
t]^  of  the  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other.  He  occasion,  while  the  most  violent  of  those  about 
defended  the  administration  of  MoU  (1887-9)  him  were  trjring  to  leved  their  muskets  at  him, 
against  the  powerful  coalition  of  Thiers,  Berryer,  it  is  miunly  to  be  attributed  that  the  repuUic 
Guizot,  and  Gamier-Pagds,  and  was  at  the  same  did  not  mss  immediately  into  a  new  reign  of 
time  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  ^*  social  terror.  He  took  the  department  of  foreign 
party."  This  small  but  subsequently  powerful  affiiirs  in  the  government,  and  one  of  his  fint 
dique,  avoiding  purely  political  questions,  and  acts  was  to  address  a  pacific  circular  to  the 
mingling  St.  Simonian  with  evangelical  ideas,  ministers  of  foreign  states,  in  which  the  design 
sought  the  universal  progress  of  the  nation  by  of  forcible  revolutionary  mropagandism  was  dis- 
'Megislating  Christianity."  After  the  formation  avowed.  Bia  unrivalled  fame  and  eloquence 
of  a  new  ministry  (May  12,  1889),  he  opposed  and  his  rare  courage  gave  him  also  a  predomi- 
YlUemain,  Thiers,  and  Guizot  in  the  important  nance  in  the  general  direction  of  afEfurs.  He 
discussion  on  the  eastern  question,  his  intimate  opposed  the  n^ioalism  of  his  colleague  Ledru- 
acqnaintance  with  the  subject  and  hb  pictorial  BoIUd,  and  hia  popularity  was  proved  by  his 
delineations  of  its  romantic  aspects  giviug  addi-  election  to  the  national  assembly  (April  28) 
tional  force  to  his  arguments.  Regarding  the  from  11  departments,  without  having  expressed 
frdl  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  imminent,  he  a  wish  to  be  a  candidate.   He  was  received  with 
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Aodamatioiis  in  tiie  street,  the  andienee  rose  to  was  servant  and  Mend  to  one  of  the  benoKers 
greet  him  at  the  opera,  and  constant  applaose  of  the  Inner  Temple.  While  perfonning  his 
intermpted  him  when  he  made  his  report  to  the  hnmble  dntiea  with  assidnily,  he  was  not  with* 
assembly  of  his  administration.  The  first  place  ont  literary  ambitioni  and  published  a  Tolmne 
^  the  execntiye  commission,  which  was  to  soo-  of  occasional  Tcrses  which  evince  his  hnmor 
oeed  the  provisional  government  till  the  forma-  and  taste.  His  character  is  Iu4>pil7  drawn  nn- 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  constitntionf  seemed  der  the  name  of  Lovd  in  the  essay  of  £lia  on 
destined  for  him,  when  he  fatally  compromised  *^  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple^' :  ^*  He 
his  popularity  by  a  coalition  with  Ledm-Bollin.  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing  hones- 
nrging  even  that  the  latter  should  be  appointed  ty ;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  Gkirrick's,  whom  he 
on  the  conmiittee,  since  he  deemed  him  less  for-  was  said  greatly  to  resemble ;  moulded  heads  in 
midable  in  the  government  than  in  opposition,  day  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the 
The  result  was,  that  instead  of  being  the  first  dint  of  natural  genius  merely;  had  Uie  merriest 
he  was  the  fourth  on  the  Ust  Wa  voice  fkiled  quips  and^concdts;  was  altogether  as  brimful 
of  its  accustomed  effect  when  he  was  sent  for  of  rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire; 
to  address  the  insurgents  of  May  15.  After  and  just  such  a  free,  hear^,  honest  companion 
striving  to  prevent  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go 
after  fighting  in  perscm  against  the  insurgents,  a  fishing  with.''  In  the  Inner  Temple  Charles 
he  perceived  that  the  time  demanded  not  reason  passed  the  first  7  years  of  his  life,  and  was  then 
but  tiie  sword,  favored  the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  sent  to  the  school  of  Christ's  hospital,  where 
Cavaignac,  and  resigned  his  own  executive  of-  he  remained  till  his  15th  year.  Of  delicate 
fice.  In  the  debate  on  the  constitution  he  sup-  frame,  and  constitutionally  timid,  though  his 
ported  the  plim  which  was  adopted  of  vesting  sweetness  of  disposition  made  him  a  &vorite,  he 
the  power  of  le^slation  in  one  chamber,  the  was  wont  to  steal  aloug  among  his  boisterous 
president  of  which  should  be  the  chief  magis-  compaoiona  *^with  all  the  self-concentration  of 
trate  of  the  republic  Though  ably  supported  a  young  monk."  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
for  tiie  presidency  by  Pelletan  and  La  Gn6nm-  his  schoolfellow,  and  one  of  his  earliest  and 
ni^re  in  the  Poyt  newspaper,  he  received  but  most  esteemed  Mends.  But  for  a  slight  imped- 
19,900  votes,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  as-  iment  in  his  speech,  causing  a  hesit^u^  which 
sembly  in  1849  only  by  one  obscure  depart-  became  one  of  the  charms  of  his  conversatioui 
ment  He  did  not  recover  his  leading  poati<m  and  which  unfitted  him  for  the  clerical  profes- 
in.  that  body,  and  he  retired  from  public  hto  after  sion,  he  might  have  passed  fhmi  school  to  tiie 
the  coup  Utat  of  Dec  2,  1851.  For  several  university ;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
vears  his  private  afEliirs  had  demanded  much  of  accepted  a  different  fortune  appears  from  tiie 
ids  attention.  From  the  time  of  his  oriental  fondness  with  which  in  after  life  he  regarded 
tour,  tiie  income  of  his  writings  and  diminished  the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning  in  England, 
fortune,  and  the  illusive  wealth  of  large  terri-  and  the  delight  with  which  he  often  passed  his 
torial  iprants  by  the  sultan,  had  beoi  unequal  to  vacations  in  their  neighborhood.  He  was  em- 
the  expenditures  incident  to  his  elegant  mode  ployed  in  the  South  sea  house  frtnn  1789  to 
<^  life.  He  condemned  himself  therdfore  to  in-  1792,  when  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
defl&tigable  literary  labors-  in  the  production  of  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  company, 
numerous  works,  often  of  ephemeral  importance,  which  he  held  with  a  ^^raduidly  increasing  salary 
His  principal  later  publications  are :  Traii  moU  until  his  retirement  with  a  pension  in  18^.  To 
aupouvoir  (1848) ;  JUitaire  de  la  rholuUon  de  meetings  with  Coleridge  on  his  viats  to  London 
1848  (2  vols.,  1849) ;  O&nMeneei  and  Baphael  fh>m  Cambridge,  when  they  used  to  sup  toge- 
(1849),  memoirs  of  his  youui;  Tau$samtlj(/uver''  ther  at  an  inn,  and  sit  in  conversation  nearly 
tare  (1850),  a  drama;  OenevUve  (1851);  Le  through  the  night,  he  attributed  the  first  quiok- 
tailleu^  de  pierre  de  Saint  Point  (1851) ;  ffii-  ening  of  his  intellect  to  literary  activitv,  sav- 
toire  de  la  reetauration  (6  vols.,  1851-'8) ;  Fi-  ing  in  a  letter  to  him  :  ^'Tou  first  kindled  in 
•UMU  (1852),  a  poetic  fragment;  youveautof/age  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 
en  Orient  (1858);  Hietoire  dee  eonstitwmts  (4:  and  beauty,  and  kindliness.''  A  calamity  which 
vols.,  1854);  Hietovre  de  la  Turquie  (6  vols.,  gave  an  impress  to  his  life  occurred  in  the  latter 
1854) ;  Huftoire  de  la  Bueeie  (2  vols.,  1855) ;  and  part  of  1796.  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity 
the  periodicals  Le  eonieiUer  du  peuple  (1849-  m  his  family.  He  himself  at  the  age  of  20  was 
'52),  Le  ekHieateur  (1852-^6),  and  the  Cown  confined  6  weeks  in  a  madhouse.  **Many  a 
familier  de  littSrahure  (1856  et  eeg.).  His  friends  vagary,"  he  says,  ^*  my  imagination  played  with 
opened  a  subscription  in  1858  in  his  favor,  but  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told." 
with  unsatirfaotory  results.  The  munioipali^  He  was  not  again  affected,  but  the  tendency  was 
of  Paris  presented  him  in  1860  with  a  countiy  more  strongly  marked  in  his  sister  Mary.  On 
seat  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Among  the  Sept.  22  she  killed  her  mother  in  a  paroxysm  of 
best  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  the  madness,  and  Charles  was  at  hand  only  in  time  to 
(Etmree  ehoieiee  et  ipwriee  (14  vols.,  1849-50^  snatch  the  knife  from  her  grasp.  From  this  time 
LAMB,  Chuojes,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  her  life  was  an  intermittent  msanity.  She  al- 
and delightful  of  Enfflish  authors,  bom  in  Lon-  ways  had  pr^nonition  of  the  recurrence  of  her 
don,  Feb.  10, 1775,  cued  in  Edmonton,  Dec.  27,  disorder,  and  would  herself  indicate  the  moment 
1884.    His  father,  originally  from  Lincolnshire,  when  her  brother  should  take  her  to  the  asy- 
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lorn,  where  she  would  remain  until  her  reetora-  The  inoomprehemthleneeB  of  my  eondition  over- 
tion.  He  devoted  himself  only  to  her,  and  whelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life  into 
admitted  no  connection  which  oonld  interfere  eternity.''  The  interesting  circle  of  friends  of 
with  his  single  care  to  snrtain  and  comfort  her.  which  he  formed  the  oentre,  and  his  social  qnal- 
His  first  compositions  were  in  yerse,  written  ities^  are  quite  as  important  in  his  hiography  as 
slowly  and  at  long  intervals.  His  earliest  print-  his  writings.  Ooleridge,  Ll<^d,  8onthey,  God- 
ed  poems  are  contained  in  a  volome  pnhlisbed  win,  Manning,  Wordswcwrib,  George  Dyer,  Has- 
ooi\)oiDtly  with  Ooleridfle  and  Charles  Lioyd  litt,Talfonrd,  Bernard  Barton,  Leigh  Hant^Oaiy, 
in  1797,  and  repablished  only  in  conjunction  Procter,  De  Qoinoey,  and  Hood  were  among 
with  Lloyd  in  1798.  In  that  year  he  produced  those  who  shared  his  intimajnr.  Many  of  these 
also  his  prose  tale  of  ^'  Boaamund  Gray  ;*'  was  were  wont  to  meet  at  the  Wednesday  evenii]^ 
associated  with  Coleridge  and  Bouthey  in  pre-  parties  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  his  cham- 
paring  a  volume  of  fwtive  poetry  under  the  bers  in  Inner  Temple  lane,  which  would  occupy  a 
titie  of  the  *^  Annual  Anthology,''  which  was  large  space  in  a  literary  history  of  his  epoch,  imd 
ridicided  by  Canning  in  the  '^  Anti- Jacobin ;"  which  his  biographer  elaborately  compares  with 
and  was  engaged  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  the  evenings  <^  Holland  house.  Lambpremded 
*'  John  Woodvil,"  which  was  rejected  bjr  the  over  the  motiey  group,  stammering  out  puns, 
managers,  and  soon  after  its  publication  in  1801  witticisms,  and  fine  remarks,  whUe  his  counte- 
received  a  bantering  notice  from  the  ^^Edin-  nance  is  described  as  presenting  a  sort  of  quiver- 
burgh  Beview"  as  a  specimen  of  the  rudest  con-  ing  sweetness,  '^  deep  thought  striving  with  ho* 
dition  of  the  drama,  tne  work  of  ^'  a  man  of  the  mor,  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial 
age  of  Thespis."  He  made  one  other  dramatic  nurth;"  and  his  whole  appearance  resemlded 
attempt,  '^Mr.  H.,"  a  pleasant  farce,  which,  al-  his  own  characterisation  of  another  person,  '^a 
though  unfitted  by  its  trivial  plot  for  the  stage,  compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentieman,  and  the 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1806  angd."  Though  many  of  his  curious  sayings 
witii  Mr.  Elliston  in  tiie  principal  character,  havebeen  recorded,  it  is  affirmed  th&t  they  give 
It  was  damned  on  the  first  niirht,  and  Lamb,  no  idea  of  the  sinffular  traitai  the  >p^bal  feliei- 
who  sat  wiUi  his  sister  in  the  n*ont  of  the  pit,  ties,  and  happy  thou^its  en  his  ionversatioiL 

gave  way  to  the  conunon  feeMng.  hissed  and  ffis  sin^  fitulty  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
ooted  as  loudly  as  any  one,  ana  henoefortii  teom  an  early  period  of  life  he  would  quaff  ex- 
made  a  jest  of  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes,  citing  liqu<nrs,  snatching  a  fearful  pleasure  ^'  be- 
He  had  already  begun  his  studies  of  the  old  tween  the  acts  of  his  distressful  drama."  He 
English  authors,  whom  he  always  preferred  to  made  a  final  abandonment  of  tobacco,  thoi^ 
later  writers  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  he  had  learned  to  smoke  the  strongest  prepara- 
published  in  1808  his  "  Specimens  of  English  tions  of  the  weed,  affirming  to  Dr.  Parr  that  he 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  Time  of  had  toiled  after  this  power  as  some  men  toil 
Shakespeare,"  with  appreciative  and  suggestive  after  virtue.  BIb  large  intellectual  tolerance, 
notes,  which  was  more  favorably  received  than  cherishing  among  his  intimate  associates  men 
his  preceding  works.  To  the  ^*  Beflector,"  a  of  every  variety  of  philosophical,  religious,-  and 
quarterly  magazine  established  by  Leigh  Hunt  political  opinions,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He 
in  1810,  he  contributed  some  of  his  finest  pieces,  delisted  especially  in  individual  peculiarities 
as  the  essay  *^  On  Garrick  and  Acting:"  which  and  odditiecC  and  in  all  striking  displays  of 
contains  his  character  of  Lear,  the  "Essays  on  human  nature.  During  the  last  6  years  of  his 
Hogarth,"  and  the  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco."  life  he  resided  with  his  sistw  successively  at  Is- 
His  celebrity  as  an  author  and  the  circle  of  his  lington,  Enfield,  and  Edmonton,  often  visiting 
literary  friends  had  greatiy  increased  when  the  his  old  assodates  in  London,  heavily  afflicted 
establishment  of  the  *^  London  Magazine"  in  by  the  deaths  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and  with 
1820  occasioned  the  compositions  by  which  he  Uttie  disposition  to  write  any  thing  but  verses 
acquired  his  most  brilliant  reputation,  the  and  essays  that  were  given  to  his  friends. 
''Essays  of  Ella,"  first  collected  in  1823,  to  While  uidoa  his  diuly  morning  walk  he  ae» 
which  the  ''Last  Essays  of  Elia"  were  added  cidentally  feu,  slightiy  wounding  his  face,  and 
in  1883.  In  1825  occurred  one  of  the  princi-  erysipelas  ensued,  which  terminated  fatallv.  In 
pal  events  of  his  uneventful  life,  his  retire-  his  last  momenta,  when  nearly  insensible  to 
ment  from  his  clerkship.  His  salary  had  then  things  around  him,  his  mind  seemed  intent  on 
become  £700  per  year,  and  he  was  allowed  a  hospitable  purposes,  and  he  proposed  in  broken 
life  annuity  of  £450.  ^  Great  consideration  had  sentences  some  meeting  of  his  friends.  Beneath 
uniformly  been  shown  him  by  his  superiors,  all  his  inconsistencies,,  his  fiantastic  ideas,  subtile 
So  highly  did  he  value  the  independence  thus  perceptions,  absurd  fancies,  and  mingling  of  jest 
obtained  by  drudgery,  that  he  advised  one  of  his  with  seriousness,  the  most  constant  and  promi- 
friends  rather  to  seetc  five  consolatory  minutes  nent  feature  of  his  character  was  amiability, 
between  the  desk  and  the  bed,  or  even  to  throw  With  a  giant  sorrow  ever  impending  over  him, 
himself  "  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-  he  seems  to  have  been  at  every  moment  geniaL 
dash,  headlong  upon  iron  spikes,"  than  to  rely  loving,  appreciative,  whimdoal,  thoughtfm,  and 
solely  upon  literary  labor  for  support  His  sad.  The  **  Essays  of  Elia,"  his  b^t  literary 
exultation  on  his  release  appears  in  his  letters:  bequest,  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  English  litera- 
"I  came  home  forever  on  Tuesday  in  last  week*  tm^  which  contains  few  tldnga  so  ezqnii^ 
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The  style  is  a  model  of  quaint  and  ffraoefal  the  ptifloners,  6he  answered  with  firmness  and 
^boratioD,  showing  both  nis  ori^^af  genios  dignity.    She  refhsed  to  take  the  oath  against 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  fine  sayings  of  the  the  kiDg,  the  qneen,  and  monarchy ;  and  soaroe- 
Elizabethan  age;  and  they  abonnd  as  well  in  ly  had  the  verdict,  ^^Ont  witii  her.''  been  ntter- 
Itrofoond  thoughts  as  the  rarest  fancies  and  ed.  when  she  was  struck  down  with  a  billet  by 
felicities  of  ezpresdon.    His  works  were  edited,  a  drummer  boy  aud  despatched  with  the  sword, 
with  a  biography  oonsisting  largely  of  his  le^  A  butcher  boy  out  off  her  head ;  her  body  was 
ters,  which  are  among  the  most  delightftil  in  the  stripped  naked  and  exposed  to  the  crowd ;  her 
language,  by  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  (1  vol.  8yo.,  heart  was  torn  out  and  placed  with  her  head  on 
London,  1840 ;  4  vols.,  1850 ;  with  addition  of  the  a  pike,  and  these  bloody  trophies  were  carried 
'<  final  Memorials,''  1  vol.,  1852 ;  4  toIs.,  1865).  firet  to  the  Palds  Royal,  where  the  duke  of 
The  ^Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  roets,*^  Orleans,  her  brother-in-law,  was  forced  to  salute 
and  other  writings  of  his,  are  not  included.    The  them,  and  then  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 
^Essays  of  Ella"  have  been  published  separately  paraded  under  the  windows  of  the  queen.   The 
(Boston,  1860). — Mabt  Anns,  sister  of  the  pre-  Mhwires  rdatifs  d  la  famiUe  royals  de  Fnmee 
ceding,  an  Ei^ish  authoress,  bom  in  London  in  (2  yols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1826),  oathered  from  her 
1765,  died  in  8t  John's  Wood,  May,  20, 1847.  con^lsrsations  and  memoranda,  were  published 
She  resided  constantly  with  her  brother  until  by  Mrs.  0.  Hyde,  the  marchioness  Solari ;  but 
his  death,  except  when  the  occasionally  recur-  their  autibenticity  has  been  questioned, 
ring  fits  of  her  insanity  obliged  her  rranoTal  to  LAMBERT,  Daniel,  an  English  giant,  bom 
the  asylum  until  she  reooyered.    She  wrote  a  in  Leicester,  March  18, 1770,  died  in  Stmnfoivd, 
few  slight  poems,  and  in  ooigunction  with  him  June  21, 1809.    Neither  his  parents,  brother, 
the  *^  Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (1807),  and  a  nor  sisters  were  of  unusual  size,  but  an  unole 
collection  of  tales  entitled  ^'Mrs.  Leicester's  and  an  aunt  were  remarkable  for  corpulency. 
School"  (1808).    The  stories  by  her  are,  as  In  his  youth  he  excelled  in  strength,  was  fond 
Charles  delighted  to  insist,  the  best  of  the  collee-  of  field  sports  and  other  athletic  exercises,  but 
tion.    When  well,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  gare  no  indications  that  he  should  attain  ex- 
sweetness  and  placidity  of  her  disposition,  and  oessive  bulk  till  his  19  th  year.    He  soon  after 
was  said  by  Hazlitt  to  be  the  only  thoroughly  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of  the  prison  in 
reasonable  woman  he  had  ever  met.  On  Charles  Leicester,  and  his  rapid  increase  in  size  from 
Lamb's  death  the  East  India  company  granted  that  time  he  attributed  to  his  confinement  and 
to  her  the  pension  to  which  a  widow  was  en-  sedentary  life.    In  1793,  when  he  weighed  448 
titled,  and  her  brother  had  beside  made  her  lbs.,  he  walked  from  Woolwich  to  London  with 
eomfort  secure  by  bis  own  savings.  less  fadgue  than  several  other  men  in  his  party. 
LAMBALLE,  Mabiv  Th^bI^  LomsE  db  Sa-  He  was  noted  as  a  swimmer,  and  could  fioat 
Ton-CABioif  AN,  princess  o^  bom  in  Turin,  Sept.  with  two  men  of  ordinary  size  on  his  back. 
8, 1746,  murdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Force  in  When  his  office  was  abolished  in  1805,  an  an- 
Paris,  Sept  8,  1792.    She  was  early  remarked  nuity  of  £50  was  settled  on  Mm  in  acknowledg- 
for^er  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  ment  of  the  universal  satisfMstion  he  had  given. 
I>ersonal  beauty.    In  1767  she  was  married  to  Being  incommoded  by  the  curiosity  of  numerous 
the  prince  of  Lamballe,  son  of  the  duke  of  visitors  firom  the  adjacent  conntry,  he  decided 
Bourbon-Penthi^vre.    This  union  was  not  hap*  in  1806  to  exhibit  himself  in  London.     BHa 
py,  and  the  princess  was  about  to  seek  a  sep-  apartments  in  Piccadilly  became  almost  a  place 
aratlon  when  her  husband  died,  May  7^  1768.  of  fashionable  resort,  and  his  visitors  were  re- 
On  the  death  of  Marie  Leszczynska  and  Mme.  ceived  with  politeness,  and  treated  him  in  Uie 
de  Pompadour,  a  marriage  was  proposed  be-  most  respectrol  manner.    Among  the  foreigners 
tween  her  and  Louis  XY. ;  but  the  project  was  who  went  to  witness  the  spectacle  was  the  Po- 
defeated  by  Cboiseul  and  his  adherents.   When  lish  dwarf  Count  Borowlaski.    He  remained  5 
Marie  Antoinette  came  to  France,  ehe  con-  months  in  the  metropolis,  and  afterward  exhib- 
eeived  a  strong  attachment  for  the  princess,  ited  himself  in  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
and  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  appointed  He  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  at  his 
her  superintendent  of  the  royal  household.  The  death  he  weighed  789  lbs.    He  measured  9  feet 
princess  in  return  proved  a  devoted  friend.   She  4  inches  round  the  body,  and  8  feet  1  inch  round 
saw  without  Jealousy  the  growing  favor  of  the  the  leg.    He  never  ^ank  any  beverage  but 
duchess  of  Pdignao,  and  silently  kept  aloof;  but  water,  dept  regularly  less  than  8  hours  per  day, 
when  the  latter,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev-  was  healtny,  active,  and  vivacious  through  li&, 
olution,  deserted  her  mistress,  she  returned  to  and  took  part  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field  tOl 
her  nost.    She  was  at  the  queen's  side  on  the  within  a  f^w  years  of  his  death. 
dreaofnl  days  of  June  20  and  Aug.  10, 1792,  and  LAMBERT,  Johahn  HEnnaoH,  a  Carman 
accompanied  her  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  philosopher  and  ma^ematician,  bom  in  MCQ- 
afterward  to  the  Temple.    On  Aug.  19  she  was  nausen,  Aug.  29, 1728,  died  in  Berlin,  Sept  25, 
separated  from  her  mistress  and  confined  in  the  1777.    He  belonged  to  a  poor  Huguenot  lamily 
prison  of  La  Force,  where,  de^ite  the  most  en-  driven  f^om  France  by  rae  revocation  of  the 
ergetio  measures  to  save  hei^sne  fell  a  victim  to  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  chiefiy  self-educated, 
the  September  massacre.    When  she  appeared  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  copying  clerk, 
before  the  tribunal  which  passed  sentence  upon  At  the  age  oi  17  he  became  secretary  to  tb^ 
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editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Basel,  and  while  aciii^  of  goTenunent.  His  poaitioo  at  this  time 
in  this  oapaoity  had  an  opportonilr  of  making  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  oon^dered 
himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Wol£  not  nnlikely,  in  the  event  of  his  own  sohemas 
Locke^  and  Malehranche.  In  1748  he  removed  of  sovereignty  proving  impracticable,  he  might 
to  Ooire,  in  Switzerland,  and  became  private  make  terms  with  Chicles  II. ;  and  some  of  tiie 
tutor  in  uie  fkmily  of  Count  Peter  de  Salis,  then  adherents  of  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  reoom- 
president  of  the  confederation.  In  l756-'8  he  mend  him  to  secure  the  services  of  Lambert  by 
visited  Holland,  France,  and  Italy  with  his  pn-  marrying  his  daughter.  Meanwhile  Monk  com- 
pila.  While  in  Holland  he  pubUshed  his  nrst  menced  his  nuiroh  from  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
book,  Sur  lea  proprieUa  remarquablea  de  la  route  pose  of  restoring  parliament.  Lambert  at  the 
de  la  htmUre^  ^.,  which  at  once  gave  him  a  head  of  7,000  men  started  to  oppose  him ;  but 
high  racJc  as  a  mathematician.  In  1759  he  re-  his  troops  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
signed  his  tutorship,  and  removed  to  Augsburg,  Jan.  1660,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  parliament 
but,  having  been  appointed  to  determine  the  which  had  reassembled  during  his  absence,  and 
boundaries  between  tiie  country  of  the  Grisons  committed  to  the  tower.  Menkes  design  to  re- 
and  the  Milanese,  he  returned  to  Ooire  in  1761,  store  the  monarchy  being  now  manifest,  tiie 
and  sojourned  there  till  1768.  In  1764  hetwent  hopes  of  the  repubucans  began  again  to  cenlxe 
to  Berlin,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  in  Lambert,  who,  escaping  from  the  tower  in 
academy  of  sciences;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  April,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
superior  councUlor  of  the  board  of  works ;  and  troops  in  Warwickshire.  His  men  again  desert- 
in  1774  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  ed  him,  and  he  was  recaptured  by  OoL  Ingolda- 
of  the  "  Astronomical  Almanac*'  He  was  re-  by  and  conveyed  to  the  tower^  Having  been 
ffarded  as  the  most  analytical  writer  on  scienti-  excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity  after  the 
no  subjects  of  his  day.  Among  his  most  impor-  restoraticm,  he  was  tried  in  1662  in  the  court  of 
tant  works  are :  Ituignioree  OtHUb  Cametarum  king's  bendi  with  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  convict- 
ProprUtatee ;  Novum  Oryanun^  a  metaphysical  ed.  Unlike  Vane,  he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar 
treatise  in  the  Aristotelian  style ;  and  BeUrdge  and  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  devoted 
mim  Oebrauche  der  Mathematih  und  deren  An-  the  rest  of  his  life  to  botany  and  flower  painting. 
wenduna,  a  series  of  mathematical  essays.  He  is  said  to  have  died  a  Itoman  Catholic. 

LAMBERT,  John,  an  English  parliamentary  LAMBESSA,  or  LAMBJteB,  a  French  penal 
general,  born  in  Kirkby-Malhamdale,  in  the  west  '  colony  in  the  Algerine  province  of  Constantine, 
ridiuff  of  Yorkshire,  Sept.  7, 1619,  died  in  the  fouoaed  in  1848.  The  number  of  criminal  pris- 
iflland  of  Guernsey  in.  1692.  He  was  educated  oners  amounted  in  1856  to  nearly  800.  Of  po- 
for  the  bar,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  litical  offenders  there  were  about  800  who  had 
entered  the  parliamentary  army  as  a  captain  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
under  Fairfax,  and  participated  in  the  principal  and  almost  2,000  were  transported  in  1852.  A 
engagements  in  England  and  Scotland  until  the  French  commander  resides  in  the  place,  and  is 
final  overthrow  of  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  supported  by  a  body  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
Worcester,  Sept  8, 1651,  at  which  time  he  held  Lainbessa  contains  a  church,  a  hospital,  a5K>8t 
the  rank  of  m^jor-general.  He  was  instrumen-  office,  and  various  other  public  buildings,  the 
tal  in  procuring  the  recognition  of  Cromwell  as  principal  of  which  is  the  prison,  built  at  a  cost 
protector,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  first  parlia-  of  $850,000.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
ment  cdled  by  him.  But  upon  the  assumption  work  at  their  former  trades ;  hair  of  the  pro- 
by  Oromwell  in  1657  of  sovereign  power,  and  ceeds  of  their  labor  is  given  to  them  at  onoe, 
his  inauguration  with  the  solemnities  applicable  and  the  remainder  when  thev  are  set  free.  The 
to  monarohs,  he  refused  to  take  the  required  neighboring  country  is  well  adapted  for  agri- 
oath  of  allegiance  and  retired  in  displeasure  culture  and  firuit  growing,  but  is  not  yet  much 
from  public  bfe.  After  the  death  of  Oromwell  cultivated. — ^Lambessa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
he  associated  himself  with  the  general  council  ancient  Lambese  or  Lambsosa,  which  was  one 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  aided  in  deposing  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  even  venturing,  on  the  credit  Numidia,  belonging  to  the  MassyliL  Under  the 
of  his  military  reputation,  to  aspire  to  the  posi-  Bomans  an  entire  legion  was  stotioned  here,  and 
tion  of  protector.  As  a  leader  of  the  fifth  mon-  among  its  interesting  ruins  are  the  remains  of 
archy  men  and  extreme  republicans,  he  was  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  JBsculapius,  a  tri- 
prominent  in  procuring  the  return  in  May,  1659,  umphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
of  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  called  wall,  in  which  40  gates  have  been  traced,  15  of 
the  *^  rump ;"  and  upon  the  rising  of  the  royal-  them  still  in  a  good  stete  of  preservation.  The 
ists  in  Chester  in  Au^st  of  the  same  year  he  population  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
promptly  marched  thither  and  defeated  them.  50,000.  A  synod  was  held  there  in  A.  D.  240, 
This  success  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  par-  attended  by  100  prel^es.  The  site  of  this  an- 
liament,  and  on  a  flimsy  pretext  Lambert  with  cient  city  was  discovered  in  1844  by  the  French 
other  officers  was  cashiered ;  whereupon  the  for-  commandant  Delamarre. 
mer  with  a  body  of  soldiers  dispersed  the  mem-  LAMBETH,  a  parish  and  suburb  of  London, 
hers,  Oct.  18,  and  a  committee  of  safety  appointed  1  (  m.  S.  W.  from  St  Paid^s  cathedral,  on  the  S. 
by  the  army,  of  which  Lambert  was  the  con-  side  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  the  Water- 
troUing  spirit,  began  to  exercise  the  functions  loo,  Westminster,  and  Yau^uall  bridges ;  pop. 
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in  1851,"  189,340.  Thd  botoogb  of  Lambeth  Pldtafch  andXivy,  to  admire  Tlonss^n,  and  to 
rettn-ns  2  members  to  the  honse  of  oommons.  dispttte  with  the  paridi  priest  about  religion.  It 
Lambeth  palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  arch-  is  remarkable  that  the  stndy  of  heterodox  and 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  is  situated  between  Yauz-  philosophical  works  seemed  only  to  increase  his 
hall  and  "Westminster  bridges,  opposite  the  new  predisposition  to  rehgious  fervor.  In  his  16th 
houses  of  paiiiament.  This  property  was  ao*  year  he  retired  with  his  brother  to  La  Oh^naie, 
quired  by  the  see  in  1197,  and  has  been  im-  a  residence  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  where  he 
proved  by  successive  incumbents.  The  palace  reduced  his  studies  and  various  reading  to  order, 
stands  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  river,  surround*  mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  several 
ed  by  gardens  12  acres  in  extent.  Its  objects  of  modem  languages,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
interest  are  the  Lollards'  tower,  founded  some  the  church  fathers,  doctors,  historians,  and  con- 
time  prior  to  1443 ;  the  banqueting  hall ;  the  troversialists.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before 
chapel,  with  a  fine  roof  of  carved  oak ;  and  the  he  made  his  first  communion,  and  he  adopted 
library.  Among  its  many  literary  treasures  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession  only  after  long  hesi* 
curiosities  is  a  superb  Arabic  Koran,  presented  tation.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  but 
by  the  governor-general  of  India  through  Clau-  was  not  ordained  priest  till  1816,  and  was  then 
dins  Buchanan  in  1805,  who  calls  it  "  tiie  most  infiuenl^ed  rather  by  tiie  counsels  of  his  friends 
valuable  Koran  of  Asia."  The  library  also  con-  and  the  exaltation  of  his  character  than  by  hia 
tains  the  arohiepiscopal  registers  of  the  see  of  tastes.  "Lamennais,''  says  R^an,  "had  no 
Canterbury  in  r^ular  succession  from  the  year  known  master ;  no  institution  can  claim  any  part 
1278,  and  the  parliamentary  surveys  of  ecdesias-  of  his  renown.  His  profoundly  marked  char- 
tical  benefices  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  aoter  of  race  and  his  ecclesiastical  education, 
now  used  as  legal  evidence.  Brittany  and  the  seminary,  it  was  these  alone 

LAMBBUSOHINI,  Lxnoi,  an  Italian  prelate,  that  formed  him  and  can  explain  him.''    He 

bom  in  Genoa,  May  16,  1776,  died  in  Bome,  had  already  made  (1807)  a  translation  of  an 

Hiay  12, 1854.    He  entered  in  youth  the  order  ascetic  work  by  Louis  de  Blois,  marked  by  the 

of  JBaraabites,  and  became  successively  bishop  same  intimate  blending  of  unction  and  force 

of  Sabina,  archbishop  of  Cknoa^  papiu  nuncio  which  distingui^es  his  later  writings ;  had 

to  France,  and  in  1881  cardinal.    Gregory  XYL  published  (1808)  his  £SJlexiona  sur  fstat  de 

appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  TeglUe^  his  first  protest  against  religious  indif- 

«Murs,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  grand  prior  of  ference,  and  the  reigning  philosophical  material- 

tbe  order  of  Malta,  and  minister  of  public  in-  ism,  which  was  immediately  seized  and  destroy- 

fltmetion.    On  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1846,  he  ed  by  the  imperial  police ;  and  was  engaged 

received  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  successor  the  with  his  brother  on  the  Tradition  de  V^iae 

largest  number  of  votes.    Under  Pius  IX.  he  tur  VinBtitution  des  heques  (8  vols.,  Paris, 

be^me  member  of  the  state  council,  bishop  of  1814),  in  which  he  confuted  the  GkOlican  tenet 

Porto,  and  chancellor  of  the  pontifical  orders,  that  the  election  of  bishops  is  valid  witiiout  the 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  political  commotions  he  sanction  of  the  holy  see.    After  having  been 

£ed  to  Oivita  Yeochia,  subsequently  returned  to  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  seminary  of  6t. 

Bome,  fied  again  in  Nov.  1848  to  Naples,  and  Male,  foxmded  by  his  brotiier,  he  went  in  1814 

iioon  after  joined  the  pope  at  Gaeta.  He  return-  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  modestly  and  unknown, 

ed  with  him  to  Bome  in  1850,  and  counselled,  it  and  saluted  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  by  an 

is  said,  milder  measures  than  those  adopted  by  anathema  against  Napoleon,  declaring  that  "  to 

Cardinal  AntonellL    He  wrote  some  devotional  study  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  the  institu- 

-works  and  a  polemical  dissertation  on  the  im-  tions  which  he  formed,  was  to  sound  the  black 

maculate  conception.  depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek  the  measure  of 

LAMENNAIS,  Httoubs  Ffajcirfe  Bobebt  db,  human  perversity."  Therefore  judging  it  pra- 
a  French  author,  successively  an  ultramontane  dent  to  leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Bays, 
Catholic  and  a  revolutionary  philosopher,  bom .  he  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
in  St.  Malo,  June  19,  1782,  died  in  Pari^  Feb.  he  passed  several  months  under  the  name  of 
27, 1864.  A  native  of  Brittany,  the  ardent  fkith  Patrick  Bobertson.  He  went  thence  to  Lon- 
and  impetuous  energy  which  has  always  distin-  don,  and  was  employed  in  th6  French  school  olf 
guished  the  Bretons  were  leading  elements  in  the  abb6  Carron.  Betuming  to  Paris  in  1815, 
his  character.  OhAteaubriand  was  born  in  the  he  entered  tlie  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  which 
same  street  14  years  before.  His  father,  a  he  quickly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Feuillan- 
wealthy  ship-owner  engaged  in  commerce,  had  tines,  where,  excepting  short  absences,  he  re- 
been  ennobled  by  Louis  XYI.  He  was  early  mained  several  years,  having  the  society  of 
abandoned  to  himself  in  consequence  of  the  priests  and  of  noble  Catholic  and  royalist 
death  of  his  mother^  and  the  ruin  with  which  women.  At  84  years  of  age  he  received  sacer- 
tiie  forced  loan  and  Spanish  captures  threatened  dotal  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Bennes, 
the  fortune  of  his  father.  He  lived  almost  in  and  in  1817  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
solitude,  sometimes  obtaining  assistance  in  his  his  JSuai  sur  Viiidifference  en,  matih'e  de  reli- 
atadies  from  his  elder  brother  Jean,  till  about  gian.  This  was  the  fruit  of  constant  labor  dur- 
his  12th  year,  when  he  was  intrasted  to  the  ing  many  years  of  trial  and  obscurity,  and  had 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  confined  him  day  after  an  immediate  effect  throughout  Europe.  "The 
day  ia  his  library.    He  was  soon  able  to  read  humble  priest,"  says  Lacordaire,  "  found  him- 
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•df  invested  with  tbe  power  of  Bosgaet."  Re-  ^  ekil  et  CathoUqus  (2  toIs.,  Parifi,  1825->'6X 
saming  in  a  more  eloquent  and  commanding  in  which  he  attacked  the  declaration  of  1682 
tone  the  work  of  OathoUo  restoration  hegnn  hj  which  secured  the  liherties  of  the  Oallican 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Oh&teanhriand,  he  chnrch,  expounded  a  system  of  piq>al  theocracy, 
aimed  to  oppose  to  Protestantism  and  philoso-  and  strove  to  estd)li8h  the  absolute  spiritual 
phy  a  demonstration  of  Christianity,  to  miun-  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  as  the  solution  of  the 
tain  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  social  problem.  For  this  publication  he  was 
and  the  absolutism  of  faith.  This  work  was  re-  arrai^ed  before,  the  civil  tribunal,  and  was 
oeived  at  first  only  with  admiration  and  enthu-  condemned  after  an  eloquent  defence  by  Ber- 
siasm,  and  the  author  became  a  principal  coUab-  ryer.  He  himself  at  the  close  made  a  short 
orator  in  tiie  ComemUeur,  a  journal  founded  address  to  the  judges,  terminating  with  the 
by  ChAteaubriand,  Yill^le,  De  Bonald,  Frays-  fiunous  words :  ^^  I  will  let  them  see  what  a 
einous,  and  others,  which  was  chiefly  directed  priest  is.'^  From  this  time,  war  was  waged  be- 
against  the  ministiy  of  Decazes.  Though  thus  tween  Lamennais  and  the  bishops  of  Franoe. 
ranged  among  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  In  the  rigorous  development  of  his  principles 
he  was  more  earnestly  a  Catholic  than  a  royfd-  he  was  obliged  to  found  sovereignty  m  politics 
ist,  and  sought  in  the  maintenance  of  the  throne  on  the  law  of  justice  promulgated  by  the  uni- 
to  secure  guaranties  for  the  stability  of  the  versal  conscience  of  peoples,  as  he  had  founded 
church.  The  political  hopes  cherished  concern-  it  in  philosophy  on  the  umversal  tradition  of 
ing  him  were  t^us  disappointed,  and  in  1820  the  race.  In  his  treatise  Deiprogrh  de  la  reuh 
he  separated  from  his  party  with  a  portion  of  lutian  et  de  la  auerre  eantre  FegUse  (1829)  he 
his  colleagues,  called  the  "  inoormptibles,"  and  first  indicated  his  tendency  toward  political 
vehemendy  assailed  the  ministnr  of  YillMe  in  liberty  while  laying  stress  on  theocratic  abso- 
the  Drapeau  hlanc^  and  afterward  in  the  month-  lutism.  Tp  combine  democracy  with  the  papal 
ly  MSmoricbl  Catholiqne,  It  is  affirmed  that  no  supremacy,  liberal  with  Catholic  ideas,  became 
writer  displayed  greater  logical  power  and  pre-  his  avowed  aim  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
eision  in  the  conflicts  of  that  time.  The  first  tionof  1880.  He  founded  the  journal  X^aD^tr, 
Tolume  of  his  Easai  was  already  suspected  of  having  the  si^pificant  motto :  Dieu  et  liberty — 
innovating  and  dangerous  consequences  before  le  pope  et  le  peuple,  and  was  assisted  by  a  corps 
the  appearance  of  the  second  (1820),  in  which  of  young  and  ardent  disciples,  among  whom 
he  rejected  the  Cartesian  system,  which  gives  were  Gerbet,  De  Balinis,  Laoordaire,  Kohrba- 
authority  to  the  individual  reason,  and  devel-  cher,  De  Couz,  and  Montalembert.  This  re- 
oped  a  new  theory  of  authority  founded  on  markable  publication  went  beyond  the'demo- 
the  sufl^'ages  of  mankind.  He  maintained  that  cratic  party  of  the  time  in  one  set  of  its  claimsi 
there  is  a  sort  of  pre^tablished  harmony  be-  and  confronted  the  conservative  party  by  an- 
tween  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  ideas  other  set  It  pronounced  the  Gkdlican  liberties 
of  the  race,  that  truth  is  attainable  not  only  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  church,  and  wished 
firom  revelation  but  from  universal  tradition,  to  subject  aU  crowns  to  the  tiara,  as  in  the  age 
and  thus  sought  to  make  the  general  consent  of  Gregory  YIL  It  demanded  administrative 
of  men  the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  reason  decentralization,  extension  of  the  electoral  rights 
and  faith.  In  the  last  two  volumes  (1824)  he  freedom  of  worship,  universal  and  equal  free- 
traced  the  transmission  of  truth  through  the  dom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  instruction,  and 
ages,  collected  the  scattered  traditions  of  vari-  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Encouraged  by  a  por- 
ous peoples,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  that  tion  of  the  people  and  of  the  lower  clergy,  it 
Christianity  alone  possesses  the  double  charac-  was  violently  opposed  by  most  of  the  prelates 
ter  of  universality  and  perpetuity.  The  vast,  and  Jesuits,  who  denounced  it  at  Rome.  While 
though  often  incomplete  and  uncritical  erudi-  the  contest  was  going  on,  the  editors  decided 
tion  shown  in  this  work,  its  serious,  brilliant,  (Nov.  15,  1831)  to  suspend  it  for  a  time,  and 
and  imposing  style,  and  its  attempt  to  harmonize  three  of  them,  Lamennais,  Laoordaire^  and 
Catholicism  with  modem  tendencies,  make  it  Montalembert,  repaired  to  Rome  to  seek  the 
the  surest  foundation  of  his  reputation.  It  was  papal  approbation.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
unanimously  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Sor-  them  on  tiieir  arrival ;  Lamennds  in  vain 
bonne  and  the  prelates,  and  was  applauded  only  sought  a  conference  with  the  pope  on  the 
by  a  small  body  of  ultramontane  thinkers,  who  subject  of  his  mission,  and  after  waiting  sev- 
may  be  called  his  disciples.  He  wrote  a  short  era!  months  decided  to  return  to  France.  He 
defence  against  the  numerous  attacks  which  had  gone  as  far  as  Munich,  when  he  receiv- 
were  made  upon  it,  and  in  1824  went  to  Rome  ed  the  encyclical  letter,  dated  Aug.  15,  1882, 
to  present  it  to  the  pope.  Though  coldly  re-  in  which  Gregory  XVI.  formally  condemned 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  sacred  ooUege,  the  doctrines  of  Vavenir.  His  principal  col- 
he  found  an  admirer  in  Leo  XII.,  who  had  his  laborators  yielded  at  once  to  the  decision ;  he 
portrait  in  his  oratory,  called  him  the  last  father  himself  announced  that  the  journal  would  not 
of  the  church,  and  offered  him  the  dignity  of  again  impear.  A  dogmatic  submission  was 
cardinal,  which  he  declined.  On  his  return,  demanded  from  him,  which  he  finally  signed, 
after  publishing  a  translation  of  the  *^  Imitation  reserving  however  to  himself  full  liberty  in 
of  Christ,"  he  produced  his  work  entitled  De  la  regard  to  whatever  he  should  believe  for  the 
religion^  considerie  dam  eee  rapports  avee  VoT'  interest  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.    He 
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then  retired  to  his  patrimonial  villa  of  La  Ch^  was  borne  directly  to  the  cemetery  without  be- 
niue,  and  composed,  it  is  said  within  a  week,  ing' taken  to  any  church;  and  no  cross,  nor  even 
his  Paroles  d'un  eroyanty  which  was  not  pub-  stone,  marks  the  grave  ot  a  man  who  perhapg 
lished  till  1884,  after  a  year  of  meditation,  more  than  any  other  moved  ^e  passions  of  his 
From  its  appearance  dates  his  final  and  definite  contemporaries.  He  was  both  one  of  the  ablest 
rupture  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  defenders  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
is  marked  by  all  the  concentrated  passion,  the  the  papacy  in  the  present  century.  The  con- 
tendemera,  piety,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  his  stant  element  in  his  speculations  was  an  ideal 
character.  It  has  been  called  the  most  terrible  of  democracy,  which  he  sought  to  realize,  in 
revolutionary  chant  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  first  part  of  his  career,  by  allying  the  people 
different  passages  it  recalls  the  ^*  Imitation  of  and  the  pope  against  the  civil  monarchy,  and  in 
Christ"  or  the  ferocious  pamphlets  of  the  reign  the  second  part,  by  exalting  the  people  to  su» 
of  terror.  It  was  inunediately  translated  in-  premacy  in  defiance  alike  of  the  pope  and  the 
to  the  different  European  lan^ages,  passed  civil  monarchy.  The  constant  element  in  his 
through  more  than  100  editions  m  a  few  years,  character  was  an  unbounded  and  lofty  impetu-' 
and  received  the  papal  condemnation  as  a  book  osity,  which  demanded  some  absolute  tnesis 
'^  small  in  size,  but  immense  in  its  perversity."  either  to  support  or  assalL  Circumstances  made 
Having  now  become  an  ultrla  revolutionist  both  him  successively  the  advocate  of  opposite  parties, 
in  church  and  state,  he  published  in  1886  the  but  the  party  which  he  uniformly  detested  was 
Affaires  de  Borne,  written  in  a  tone  of  modera-  that  of  moderation.  *'  He  was."  says  RenaUf 
tion  unusual  to  him,  in  which  he  seems  to  cast  "  neither  a  politician,  nor  a  philosopher,  nor  a 
a  last  melancholy  look  upon  the  belief  which  savant ;  he  was  an  admirable  poet,  obeying  a 
he  had  abandoned.  In  the  following  year  he  severe  and  always  irritated  muse."  He  initiated 
began  a  journal,  Ze  monde,  in  the  interest  of  and  gave  life  to  the  ultramontane  movement, 
extreme  democracy,  which  survived  but  a  few  which,  after  being  the  object  of  his  most  ardent 
months.  He  subsequently  produced  various  devotion,  prevailed  in  the  church  of  France  in 
poHtical  pamphlets,  one  of  which,  Ze  pays  et  le  spite  of  his  efforts  and  with  his  maledictions. 
goucemement  (1840),  caused  his  imprisonment  That  he  was  a  superior  literary  artist,  and  that 
for  a  year  in  Salute  P^lagie,  where  he  was  daily  his  writings  are  admirable  for  elevation  and 
visited  by  numerous  firiends.  Others  of  them  force,  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  esteem  him 
were  Le  Iwre  du  peuple,  L'esdavage  modeme,  a  mediocre  philosopher  and  a  mad  politician. — 
and  Du  paeeS  et  ae  Pa/cenir  du  p^ple.  His  His  complete  works  have  been  twice  collected 
Eequisse  d'une  phUosophie  (4  vols.,  1841-^6)  (1^  vols.,  1886-'87;  and  11  vols.,  1844  «^Mg.). 
contains  a  system  in  many  respects  a^  to  Neo-  His  posthumous  works  are  published  under  the 
Platonism.  The  portion  devoted  to  osthetics  care  of  fimile  Forques  (1856  et  seq.). 
is  especially  interesting,  in  which  he  explains  LAMETTRIE,  «fuLisK  Offbat  db,  a  French 
how  the  plan  of  the  Christian  temple  has  given  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  in  St.  Halo, 
rise  in  succession  to  all  the  arts — architecture,  Dec.  26,  1709,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11, 1751. 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry.  As  one  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  received  a 
of  the  chiefs  and  Uie  ablest  writer  of  the  repub-  liberal  education,  and  was  destined  for  sacred 
Hcan  party,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  orders ;  but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to 
1848,  and,  after  editing  the  Peuple  canstiPucmt^  medicine.  In  1788  be  went  to  Ley  den,  where 
a  dtdly  newspaper,  for  4  months,  was  elected  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Boer- 
by  an  unusually  large  vote  one  of  the  represen-  haave,  several  of  whose  works  he  translated 
tatives  of  Paris  in  Ihe  constituent  assembly.  He  into  French.  Returning  to  Pane,  he  was  ap- 
projected  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  his  pointed  physician  to  the  gardes  Francises,  fol- 
own  theories,  which  was  rejected  by  the  com-  lowed  that  regiment  to  Germany,  and  witnessed 
mittee  as  too  radical  and  impracticable ;  and  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1745 
though  he  deemed  it  useless  to  present  it  to  the  he  published  his  Histoire  naturelle  de  Vdme.  in 
assembly,  he  would  consent  to  no  modification,  which  he  denied  the  immateriality  of  the  nu- 
For  4  years  he  protested  by  his  silent  vote  man  soul,  and  placed  man  among  the  animds  of 
against  the  course  of  events.  After  the  coup  the  ape  genns.  In  consequence  of  this  he  lost 
^Uat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  perceiving  the  temporary  his  ofBce,  and  the  following  year,  having  issued 
fiulareof  his  labors  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  be-  his  Politiaue  du  mSdecin  de  Machiacet,  ou  le 
fore  for  that  of  religion,  he  sought  only  in  study  ehemin  de  la  fortune  outert  aux  mSdedns,  a  libel- 
a  solace  for  the  sadness  which  had  become  habit-  lous  attack  upon  his  medical  colleagues,  he  was 
ual  to  him,  and  was  occupied  in  his  last  years  obliged  to  fiy  to  Holland.  There  he  wrote  and 
with  translating  Dante.  At  the  news  of  his  printed  his  noted  atheistical  work,  Vhomfne- 
dangerous  illness,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  even  la-  maehine  (12mo.,  Leyden,  1748),  which  was  pah- 
dies  of  the  highest  rank  exerted  themselves  to  Hclv  burned  by  order  of  the  authorities.  Ex- 
obtain  admission  to  his  chamber  to  induce  him  pelled  from  Holland,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church ;  but  by  his  ex-  by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  made  him  his  reader 
press  prohibition  no  one  was  received  except  and  a  member  of  his  academy.  He  lived  on 
those  connected  with  his  family.  His  obsequies  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  king,  and  pnblish- 
were  performed  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  ed  several  works  of  a  similar  tendency  to  his 
people,  and  in  aocordanco  with  his  will  his  body  previous  wriljngs ;  among  them  were  Juhomm^ 
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^lante  (Potsdam,  1748),  Biflexions  *ur  Vorigine  attacks  on  HviDg  animals,  and  its  general  refusal 

i2Manimat/iv  (Berlin,  1750),  and  Yenus  nUtxiqihy'  of  carrion,  it  resembles  the  eames;   it  is  not 

•Mt/0,  ou  essai  9ur  Vorigine  de  Fdme  humaine  abnndant  anywhere,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  £a- 

(Serlin,  1762).    He  died  of  indigestion,  caused  Tope  north  of  Germany.    The  African  bird  ((?. 

by  high  living.    Frederic  wrote  his  eulogy.  fnericUonaUs^  Brehm.),  and  the  Asiatic  (Q.  JETi" 

LAMMAS  DAT,  in  the  calendar,  the  Ist  day  malayanui,  Hntt.),  are  probably  only  varieties 

of  August,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  custom  of  the  bearded  vulture, 

which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  tenants  LAMOTTXE,  a   N.   co.  of  Yt.,  drained  by 

who  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in  Tork,  Lamoille  river;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

England,  of  bringing  a  live  lamb  into  the  church  10,872.     The  surface  is  hill^,  the  Green  monn- 

at  high  mass  on  that  day.    Some  antiquaries  tains  traversing  the  county  in  a  N.  K  and  S.W. 

derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  direction.    There  is  some  excellent  soil  in  the 

loaf  mass  or  bread  mass,  which  was  a  feast  of  valleys,  but  the  land  is  chiefly  adapted  to  graz- 

thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  ing.    The  productions   in  1850  were  66,017 

hmrvest;  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  is  a  corrup-  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  278,252  of  potatoes, 

tion  of  *^  latter  math,"  meaning  a  second  mow*-  26,973  tons  of  hay,  487,110  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

ing  of  the  grass.    Yallancey,  in  his  Collectanea  427,918  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  5  grist 

de  Bebiu  MibemiciSj  mentions  that  the  1st  of  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  10«tardi 

August,  Laithmas  (pronounced  La-ee-mas),  was  factories,  6  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  4,844 

celebrated  by  the  druids  as  the  day  of  the  obla-  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Hyde 

tion  of  grain.  Park. 

LAMMERGETER  (Germ.  Zdmmer,  lambs,  LAMORIGItlRE,  Chbibtophb  L£ok  Loum 
and  Oeier^  vulture),  or  Bbabded  Yttltubb  (jgy-  Jtiohault  ds,  a  French  general,  born  in  Nantes. 
foittis  I>arbatuSy  Guv.),  the  largest  of  European  Feb.  6,  1806.  He  is  descended  from  an  ola 
oirds  of  prey.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  9  or  legitimist  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  col^ 
10  feet  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  head  and  neck  lege  of  Nantes,  at  the  polytechnic  school  of 
are  completely  clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  Paris,  and  at  the  academy  for  military  engineers 
cere  is  entirely  hidden  by  projecting  bristles ;  of  Metz,  on  leaving  which  he  Joined  the  Algerian 
the  bill  is  long  and  strong,  straight  laterally  army  and  entered  the  corps  of  Zouaves  at  the 
compressed,  with  the  tip  curved  and  sharp ;  a  time  of  its  formation  (Nov.  1880).  Placed  in 
tuft  of  stiff  bristles  projects  forward  like  a  beard  1888  at  the  head  of  the  office  {bureau  Arabe^ 
firom  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  wings  organized  'by  Gen.  Avizard  for  the  purpose  of 
are  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quiUs  nearly  equal  and  facilitating  the  relations  with  the  native  popur 
longest;  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  lation,  his  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  became 
short  and  covered  with  feathers ;  toes  moderate,  as  useful  to  him  as  it  was  agreeable  to  them, 
the  anterior  ones  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem-  Depending  solely  upon  the  influence  of  kindness 
brane ;  claws  curved,  especially  those  of  the  and  aflabuity,  he  carried  about  his  person  in  his 
inner  and  hind  toes,  and  not  well  adapted  for  exploration  of  the  country  no  other  means  of 
seizing  and  destroying  prey.  In  the  adult,  the  defence  than  a  light  cane ;  hence  the  name  of 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  itiQ  under  Bou  Aroua  or  father  of  the  cane  conferred  upon, 
parts  are  whitish  tinged  with  orange,  deepest  on  him  by  the  Arabs.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  breast;  the  wings  and  tail  are  grayish  black,  the  capture  of  Gonstantine,  the  expedition 
the  wing  coverts  dashed  with  orange  white;  Hie  against  Mascara,  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  many 
back  deep  brown ;  the  beard  and  space  includ-  other  engagements.  He  commanded  the  Zon- 
ing the  eye  and  cere  black ;  bill  horn-colored,  aves  for  several  years  until  June,  1840,  when  he 
There  is  only  one  well  characterized  species,  was  succeeded  by  Gavaignac.  The  celebrity  of 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia^  the  Zouaves  was  diiefly  due  to  the  skill  which 
and  northern  Africa,  especially  the  Alps  and  firom  the  beginning  Lamoricidre  had  brought  to 
Pyr6n6es.  Lammergeyers  are  seen  usually  in  bear  upon  their  organization.  In  Nov.  1846,  on 
pairs ;  they  feed  on  lambs,  goats,  chamois,  &c.,  the  departure  of  Gen.  Bugeaud,  he  became  pro- 
which  they  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  visional  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  went 
them  to  leap  over  precipices,  when  they  descend  to  France  in  1846,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
and  devour  the  mangled  carcasses ;  they  also  ex6rt  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  destiny  of 
eat  carrion.  The  nest  is  made  upon  inaccessible  the  Airican  colony  by  taking  a  part  in  the  par- 
rocks,  rarely  upon  lofty  trees,  several  feet  in  liamentary  discussions  on  the  suDiect.  At  first 
diameter  and  of  coarse  materials,  and  the  num-  defeated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  arrondisse- 
ber  of  eggs  is  2  or  8.  This  bird  playq  the  same  ments  of  Paris,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
part  in  we  old  world  as  the  condor  does  in  the  in  Get.  1846,  as  member  for  St.  Galais^  Sarthe. 
new,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the  Returning  to  Algeria  soon  after,  he  crowned  his 
Alpine  valleys;  its  strength  and  boldness  are  military  career  by  organizing  the  expedition 
such  that  it  might  very  well  attack  man,  and  against  Abd  el  Xader  which  finished  the  war. 
stories  are  numerous,  thoup^h  not  well  authen-  He  was  reelected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
ticated,  of  its  having  carried  off  children.  It  1847,  and  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848 
is  probable  that  the  fabulous  roe  of  oriental  broke  out,  he  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  the 
tales  originated  in  some  eastern  variety  of  this  formation  of  a  new  administration  under  Louis 
large  vulture.    In  its  predatory  habits  and  ita  Philippe,  and  as  colonel  of  the  national  guard 
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Hrent  among  tbe  people  assemMed  on  ibe  Boa-  -whioli  was  worth  about  $850,000,  would  do  much 
levards  in  order  to  allay  the  pnblio  excite-  toward  winning  tbe  queen's  heart  Tbe  car- 
ment.  But  be  was  not  listened  to,  and  after  dinal  confiding  in  her  representations,  pot  bim- 
tbe  abdication  of  Lonis  Philippe  he  was  slightly  self  entirely  in  her  hands.  She  sncoeeded  in  get* 
wounded  while  on  bis  way  to  the  Palais  Koyal  ting  possession  of  the  necklace,  which  she  pre^ 
to  proclaim  tbe  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Or-  tended  she  bad  delivered  to  tbe  queen,  and 
leans.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  on  for  several  months  kept  tbe  robbery  concealed 
the  same  evening  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  by  producing  forged  notes  apparently  written 
provisional  government.  He  took  his  seat  in  by  the  latter.  But  finally  a  direct  application 
tbe  constituent  assembly  as  a  member  for  Sarthe,  of  the  Jewellers  to  her  majesty  awoke  suspicion 
and  became  prominent  in  the  committee  on  and  brought  on  a  Judicial  investigation,  which 
military  affairs.  During  the  bloody  days  of  resulted  in  a  public  trial  before  the  parliament. 
June,  1848,  be  fought  with  so  much  spirit  The  countess  and  her  unsuspecting  accomplice 
against  tbe  insurgento,  that  three  horses  were  were  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  All  France 
kUled  under  him.  He  officiated  as  Gen.  Oavai-  became  deeply  interested  in  this  intricate  afl^ur, 
gnac^s  minister  of  war  until  Dec  1848,  and  was  in  which  the  most  infamous  asperrions  were 
instrumental  in  introducing  various  measures  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  queen.  The 
for  the  benefit  of  Algeria.  He  strenuously  op-  verdict,  rendered  in  1785,  left  her  entire  in- 
posed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  nocence  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  The 
presidency,  and  even  questioned  his  ri^bt  to  cardinal  was  discharged  from  all  accusation, 
citizenship.  Being  elected  to  the  legislative  as-  while  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  who  swore  to 
sembly,  he  became  president  of  tbe  constitu-  tbe  last  that  she  was  but  a  victim,  was  sentenced 
iional  conmiittee,  and  opposed  the  projects  of  to  be  whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and 
tbe  ultra  radical  party.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  imprisoned  for  life.  Her  corporal  punishment 
Hungarian  struggle  with  Austria,  be  was  in*  owing  to  her  desperate  resistance,  was  one  ox 
trusted  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bussia;  the  most  dreadful  scenes  on  record.  After  being 
but  on  his  arrival  there  the  Hungarians  had  incarcerated  about  two  years  at  the  Salpdtridre, 
already  been  crushed  by  tbe  armed  interference  she  escaped,  June  5,  1787,  and  fled  to  London, 
of  tbe  czar.  On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  <^  where  ^e  published  libels  against  the  queen. 
Odilon  Barrot's  administration  (Oct  81, 1849),  Her  husband  survived  her,  and  twice  wrote  a 
he  returned  to  France  and  resumed  bis  seat  in  complete  history  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  neck* 
the  legislative  assembly.  Aiter  the  coup  Witat  lace;  the  first  manuscript  was  taken  fV'om  him 
of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested  and  detained  in  by  the  French  police ;  the  second  was  mutilated 
the  fortress  of  Ham  until  Jan.  9, 1852,  when  be  in  its  most  important  parts.  This  mutilated 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Prussia.  A  letter  of  his,  manuscript  was  printed  in  1858,  under  tbe  sn- 
refusing  to  recognize  the  government  of  Louis  pervision  of  L.  Lacour,  with  tbe  title :  Affaire 
Kapoleon,  was  published  in  May,  1852.  He  after-  du  coUier  ;  MemoireB  itUdits  du  comte  as  La- 
ward  successively  resided  in  Ooblentz,  Mentz,  motU-  Valois  mr  $a  vis  et  son  ^que,  Tbe  best 
Wiesbaden  and  Ems.  In  April,  1860,  having  account  of  tbe  afi^r  and  its  political  bearings  is 
gone  to  Rome  for  tbe  purpose,  he  was  appoint-  to  be  found  in  Louis  Blanc's  Mistoire  de  la  ri- 
cd  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  Chilian  Franpaue, 
papal  troops.  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUl;.    See  Fougut. 

LAMOTTE,  JsANNE  db  Luz,  db  St.  Heict,  LAMP,  a  vessel  employed  for  producing  light, 
DB  Yalois,  countess  de,  a  French  adventuress  and  sometimes  also  heat,  by  the  combustion  of 
notorious  for  her  part  in  tbe  intrigue  known  as  inflammable  fluids,  grease,  or  wax.  Tbe  simple 
the  **  affiur  of  the  diamond  necklace,"  born  at  form  of  these  contrivances  adopted  by  the  an- 
Fontdte,  Champagne,  July  22,  1756,  died  in  cient  Hebrews  has  continued  in  use  down  to  tbe 
London,  Aug.  23,  1791.  She  traced  her  origin  present  day;  and  until  near  tbe  close  of  the 
to  tbe  baron  de  St.  Remy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  last  century  this  bad  hardly  been  improved 
XL,  and  in  consequence  of  this  received  a  small  upon  among  the  most  civilized  nations.  Even 
allowance  from  tbe  court.  After  marrying  a  on  tbe  American  continent  may  still  be  seen 
count  de  Lamotte,  who  was  a  spendthrift,  she  among  tbe  Oanadian  French  tbe  same  low  oval 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  being  intro-  metallic  vessel  that  was  used  by  tbe  ancient 
dnced  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  some  in-  orientals  and  Europeans,  furnished  with  a  ban- 
terest  in  her,  and  to  Oardinal  do  Rohan,  grand  die  at  one  end  and  a  beak  at  tbe  other,  through 
almoner  to  tbe  king.  ShepersuadedBohanthat  a  hole  on  tbe  upper  surface  of  which  pro- 
she  could  conciliate  for  him  the  affection  of  the  Jects  tbe  wick  from  the  reservoir  of  oil  or 
queen,  whom  he  professed  to  love  devotedly,  grease  below.  Some  are  made  to  be  carried 
but  WHO  disliked  bim ;  and  she  even  induced  a  in  the  hand  and  place  upon  tables,  and  others 
HUcw  d'Oliva,  who  bore  some  resemblance  to  are  kept  suspended  by  chains  in  the  middle  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  personate  her  majesty  at  rooms.  They  give  a  dim  smoky  light,  in  con- 
a  midnight  interview  with  Rohan  in  the  gardens  sequence  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  not  being 
of  Ver^iilles.  The  countess  told  him  utat  tbe  sufficiently  spread  by  an  open  wick  to  be  reach* 
queen  was  dedrous  of  getting  a  magnificent  dia-  ed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  before  it  is  dis- 
mond  necklace,  then  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  court  sipated  in  sooty  vapor.  (See  Combustion,  and 
Jewellers  and  Uiat  Ibe  purchase  of  this  ornament,  Flamb.)    The  external  form  of  the  lamp  was 
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more  of  a  stndy  to  fhe  ancients  than  the  prin-  cnliar  Bliape  given  to  the  ring  the  lamp  oast  do 

ciples  of  combustion.    Tbej  gave  to  it  the  most  shadow  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  a  vase  of 

graoefol  outlines,  and  ornamented  it  with  gro«  ground  glass  surronnding  tlie  flame  served  to 

tesque  figures  and  fanciful  designs  which  were  render  the  light  still  more  diffhsive  orscattered« 

often  of  great  beauty.     They  suspended  their  One  form  of  it  was  hence  styled  the  sinumbra 

lamps  fh>m  the  ceiling  or  from  the  hands  of  or-  lamp  (Lat  sine  umbra,  without  shade).    In  this 

namental  figures  of  boys  or  men,  or  they  were  lamp  was  first  introduced  the  contrivance  for 

placed  upon  stands.    As  at  the  present  day  in  moving  the  wick  up  or  down  by  causing  the 

Aleppo  and  Egypt,  they  were  kept  by  the  He-  hollow  metallic  cylinder  that  carries  it  to  travel 

brews  burning  all  night ;  and  to  this  much  im-  round  another  in  which  is  a  spiral  slot;  a  fixed 

portance  was  attach^,  the  putting  out  of  the  pin  projecting  from  the  outer  cylinder  into  this 

light  being  significant  of  the  extinction  of  the  slot  causes  the  cylinder  to  be  lifted  or  depressed 

family  and  desertion  of  the  house.    Hence  the  according  to  the  direction  of  the  revolution, 

frequent  use  of  such  phrases  in  the  Scriptures,  Many  other  forms  of  lamp  were  also  contrived 

especially  in  Job  ana  the  Proverbs,  as  "  The  with  special  reference  to  reducing  the  shadow, 

lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  nut  out ;"  and  of  In  some  the  reservoir  was  supported  on  one  »de 

the  prudent  wife,  "  Her  candle  goeth  not  out  of  an  upright  rod,  and  partially  counterbalanced 

by  mght." — ^The  first  improvement  in  the  con-  by  the  burner,  chimney,  shade,  &c.,  on  the 

Btruction  of  lamps  was  removing  the  beak  by  other  side.  The  shadow  of  the  lamp  would  thus 

a  long  neck  to  a  distance  from  the  reservoir  fall  only  in  one  direction,  and  this  might  be 

of  oil,  thus  reducing  the  width  of  the  shadow  against  the  wall.  The  reservoir  was  also  placed 

cast  by  the  lamp.    Beside  this  object,  it  was  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  burner,  so 

soon  found  by  those  who  investigated  the  mat-  that  the  shadow  should  be  directed  upward ;  or 

ter,  that  the  following  were  subjects  for  im-  considerably  below  this  level,  so  that  it  should 

provement :   1,  the  wick,  which  as  used  pre-  fall  upon  the  table ;  and  ingenious  mechanical 

sented  a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  inner  portion  of  devices  were  introduced,  in  the  one  case  to  reg- 

which,  though  saturated  with  oil,  was  removed  nlate  the  downward  flow  of  the  oil,  and  in  the 

from  the  reach  of  the  air  required  for  its  com-  other  to  raise  it  to  the  burner.    The  more  per- 

bustion ;  2,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  oil,  feet  were  these  devices  the  more  expensive  were 

that  from  first  to  last  it  should  bear  the  same  the  lamps;  and  tiie  simpler  astral  lamps  for  many 

relation  to  the  level  of  the  burning  part  of  the  years  continued  to  be  generally  preferred  as  the 

wick,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  the  supply  most  convenient  and  easily  kept  in  order.    In 

of  oil  for  combustion ;  and  8,  the  concentration  the  year  1800  Cared  devised  an  ingenious  piece 

of  the  light  by  reflectors  at  points  where  it  is  of  clock-work  madiinery  for  pumping  the  oil 

wanted.  The  wick  was  first  improved  and  much  from  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  k^p  up  to 

used  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bhine  the  burner,  and  thus  supplying  this  always  from 

by  platthig  its  fibres  together  to  make  it  flat  and  the  same  point,  while  the  excess  of  oil  flowed 

ribbon-like.    A  flat  socket  was  provided  for  it,  back  into  tne  reservoir.    This  being  at  the  base 

and  it  was  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  ho-  of  the  stand  and  the  flame  at  the  top,  there  was 

rizontal  spindle  and  toothed  wheel,  which  could  consequently  no  shadow.    The  lamp,  afterward 

be  turned  by  the  flngers  as  required.    This  was  slightly  improved  by  other  manufacturers,  was 

known  as  the  Worms  lamp,  and  it  has  of  late  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  of  these 

years  been  introduced  into  New  England.    A  contrivances ;  but  its  great  cost  restricted  its 

greater  improvement  was  that  of  the  Argand  use  to  the  wealthy.    It  was  moreover  so  in- 

bumer,  in  which  the  wick  was  made  in  the  conveniently  large  and  heavy,  that  it  conld  be 

form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  moved  only  with  difilculty ;  and  the  compU-, 

a  current  of  air  could  pass  up  within  it,  as  well  cated  nature  of  its  mechanism  required  access 

as  come  to  its  external  surface.    The  addition  to  skilful  workmen,  such  as  can  be  found  only 

of  a  chimney  of  sheet  iron,  as  originally  made  in  large  cities,  to  keep  it  in  repair.    Vases  er 

by  Argand,  by  producing  an  upward  draught  in-  globes  of  ground  glass,  such  as  were  first  ap- 

creased  the  supply  of  air.  (See  Abgand  Lamp.)  plied  to  the  sinumbra  lamp,  were  found  ne- 

The  effect  of  the  chimney  was  afterward  mncn  cessary  in  all  the  large  lamps  with  brilliant 

increased  by  contracting  its  upper  portion  and  fiames  to  reduce  l^e  dazzling  effect  of  the 

forming  a  shoulder,  against  which  the  ascending  light,  by  causing  the  rays  to  cross  each  other  in 

current  impinges,  and  is  turned  inward  upon  the  every  direction,  as  they  pass  through  the  glass, 

fiame.  The  so  called  astral  lamps  were  provided  which  q)pears  to  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itsdf 

with  these  wicks,  and  the  reservoir  for  the  oil  their  central  source.  Ana  in  order  to  economize 

was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  ring  en-  the  light,  and  direct  the  chief  portion  of  it  only 

cirdinff  the  hollow  central  stand  that  support-  where  it  is  required,  reflectora  of  metal  wero 

ed  the  Durner,  and  with  which  it  was  connected  contrived,  some  approaching  a  parabolic  form, 

by  one  of  the  tubular  braces  that  held  it  up.  with  surface  brighuy  polished,  for  turning  the 

Thus  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  shallow  ring  light  back  into  the  room  in  parallel  rays,  which 

could  not  undergo  much  change,  and  it  con*  would  otherwise  be  wasted  upon  the  wdl ;  and 

tinned  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  of  conical  shape,  to  be  suspended  over  the 

burning  part  of  the  wick  until  it  was  almost  flame,  their  inner  surface  whitened  to  prevent 

exhausted.    In  consequence  of  the  thin  and  pe-  absorption  of  the  light,  and  their  sides  incUnedi 
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1^  least  in  those  oonstnioted  with  reforenoe  to  5.8  oents  per  lb.,  oil  91.6  cents  per  galloii,  and 
the  most  udefnl  effect,  at  an  angle  of  60^«  The  rosin  65.8  cents  per  barrel  of  800  lbs.,  liie  rela- 
most  pedeot  reflectors  are  those  described  in  the  tive  cost  was  calculated  as  follows :  lard  81.9, 
article  Fbbsnsl.  The  attention  directed  in  the  rosin  gas  86.8,  oil  100. — ^The  forms  of  lamp  so 
earij  part  of  the  present  oentiuy  to  the  subject  far  noticed  are  not  adapted  for  being  carried 
cf  producing  artinoial  light  by  convenient  and  about  in  the  hand,  and  their  advantageous  qual- 
effident  methods  caused  many  more  forms  of  ities  depend  on  tiieir  beine  employed  for  sev- 
hunpa  to  be  introduced  than  can  here  be  named,  eral  persons  together.  LitUe  progress  has  been 
Some  were  designed  to  bum  the  crude  whale  made  in  the  production  of  economical,  safe,  and 
ml,  which  on  account  of  its  viscidity  requires  to  convenient  small  lamps.  The  vapor  l^ps, 
be  heated  before  it  can  pass  along  the  nbres  of  made  for  burning  the  vapors  arising  from  a 
tiie  wide  Parker's  hot  oil  or  economic  lamp  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  which 
was  especially  adapted  for  this  use.  The  reser-  is  kept  sufficiently  heated  by  a  metallic  tube 
voir  was  a  double  cylinder  of  metal  surrounding  passing  down  into  the  mixture  from  the  flame. 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney,  which  was  promised  to  meet  this  wont ;  but  they  proved 
also  of  metid,  the  lower  part  bein^  of  glass.  It  expensive  in  use,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
was  supported  by  a  side  arm,  which  was  made  danger  and  the  offensive  smoke  and  smell  of 
hollow  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  burner  below,  burning  turpentine.  Similar  lamps  are  in  use 
A  paper  shade  served  to  conceal  the  apparatus  for  burning  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  obtained 
above  the  flame,  and  also  to  reflect  vie  light  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bitumi- 
downward.  This  lamp  is  very  highly  com-  nous  coals.  To  these  succeeded  a  variety  of  so 
mended  by  "Dr,  Ure  for  its  iUuminatmg  power  called  camphene  lamps,  some  account  of  which 
and  economy.  The  lamps  of  Benkler,  con-  has  been  given  in  the  article  Bubnino  Fluid. 
atmcted  in  Wiesbaden  in  1840,  introduced  a  For  the  economy  and  convenience  attending 
peculiar  contrivance  in  the  form  of  tiie  burner,  their  use  they  are  very  generally  employed,  al- 
which  caused  the  draught  of  air  to  impinge  at  though  for  years  past  some  fatal  accident  has 
an  angle  upon  the  flbame,  making  the  combustion  been  almost  daily  chronided  resulting  from  the 
more  vivid  and  the  light  more  brilliant.  It  explosion  of  the  dangerous  fluid.  The  oils  ob- 
rendered  practicable  the  use  of  poor  qualities  of  tamed  by  distillation  of  bituminous  coals  are  in- 
eH,  sudi  as  in  other  lamps  were  very  imperfect! v  troducing  new  forms  of  lamps  adapted  to  their 
eonanmed,  and  only  with  the  production  of  much  use,  and  it  is  bdieved  that  these  present  all  the 
smoke  and  disagreeable  smeU.  The  so  called  advantages  of  cheapncMss,  portability,  and  bril- 
■olor  lamp&  flrst  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Bir-  liancy  of  light  that  distinguish  the  camphene 
mingham,  depended  on  tins  prindple ;  and  it  lamps,  while  their  entire  safety  gives  to  them 
was  essential  to  the  excellent  solar  lamps  made  a  preference  which  must  cause  the  use  of  the 
by  Cornelius  of  Philadelphia,  which,  by  means  latter  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  A  multitude 
of  a  metallic  cylinder  passing  from  the  burner  of  burners  have  been  contrived  for  these  lamps, 
down  into  the  reservoir,  permitted  the  use  of  all  made  with  reference  to  effecting  the  most 
lard  instead  of  oil,  sufficient  heat  being  conveyed  liiorough  combustion  of  the  oil.  One  of  these  in 
frran  the  flame  to  keep  it  in  a  melted  state.  The  very  general  use  has  a  flat  wick  {  of  an  indi 
solar  lamps,  on  account  of  t^e  dieap  materials  broad,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  hori- 
they  ccxisume,  have  been  very  extensively  used ;  zontal  ^indle.  The  wick  tube  is  set  in  a  hollow 
Imt  they  require  particular  care  to  keep  them  cap  of  thin  brass,  which  screws  tightly  upon  the 
dean.  The  wick  must  be  frequently  changed,  top  of  the  lamp,  and  on  each  side  of  Uie  tube  is 
and  always  freshly  trimmed  with  every  using ;  an  aperture  which  extends  down  through  the 
and  the  reservoir  also  must  be  freshly  filled  at  -hoUowcap  into  the  lamp,  so  that  any  vapor  aris- 
ihe  same  time.  A  report  of  comparative  experi-  ing  from  the  oil  can  pass  up  to  the  wick.  There 
ments  made  in  1844  for  the  U.S.  treasury  depart-  are  also  apertures  for  admitting  air  into  the 
ment  with  the  solar  lard  lamp,  an  Argand  burner  cap,  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the  volatile  vapors, 
for  rodn  gas,  and  an  Argand  oil  lamp  such  as  Over  the  cap  is  fitted  tightly  a  brass  ring  or  cy- 
was  used  in  the  lighthouses,  hj  Prof.  Walter  B.  lindrical  piece  perforated  aU  around  with  holes 
Johnson  and  others,  is  contamed  in  ** Senate  to  let  in  ur  to  the  wick;  and  this  ring  car- 
Document  No.  166,"  28th  congress,  2d  session,  ries  a  dome-shaped  cover  of  thin  brass  in  the 
The  results  are  also  given  in  the  American  edi-  top  of  which  is  a  slit  or  elongated  opening  a  lit- 
tk>n  of  Enapp's  "  Ohemi^  Technology"  (1848),  tie  larger  than  the  wick  and  directly  over  it, 
7oL  i  p.  212.  This  work  contains  also  much  throu^^  which  the  flame  passes  up.  The  dome 
information  respecting  the  various  sorts  of  being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  ring,  there 
lamps  and  their  comparative  advantages.  The  is  room  outside  of  it  for  the  base  of  a  glass 
results  of  the  comparative  trials  referred  to  chinmey  to  stand,  and  this  is  moreover  sup- 
were,  that  from  the  same  weights  of  the  mate-  ported  outside  by  the  extension  upward  of  the 
rials  employed,  the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  brass  cylinder.  Another  row  of  holes  p^- 
lard  was  represented  by  the  figures  1068 ;  by  forated  at  the  base  of  this  extension  lets  in 
rosin  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0.8098,  ^^  or  48  per  air,  which  passes  under  the  foot  of  the  glass,  and 
e&Dt,  superior  in  density  to  coal  gas,"  by  956 ;  circulates  up  the  outside  of  the  dome,  meeting 
and  by  sperm  oil  (f  summer  and  i  winter  the  flame  at  the  top.  The  dome  with  its  open- 
hf  711*    Lard  being  estimated  to  cost  ing  is  somewhat  like  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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ii  the  solar  lamp.  The  chimney  is  enlarged  by  a  g^ass  cylinder,  and  cavered  at  top  with  s 
immediately  above  the  flame,  and  is  then  con-  perforated  metallic  cap  to  allow  the  prodncts  of 
tracted  to  the  same  diameter  as  below. — ^Lamps  combostion  to  pass  oat.  The  air  to  support 
in  chemicd  operations  answer  the  purpose  of  combustion  was  admitted  through  small  open- 
small  famaoes.  They  are  made  in  a  great  ybt  ings  in  the  bottom,  and  it  was  suppoeed  that 
riety  of  forms,  adapted  to  special  uses  and  the  the  velocity  of  the  current  entering  the  lamp 
kinds  of  fuel  employed.  Some  are  oil  lamps  would  prevent  the  explosion  pas^g  backward; 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  are  but  the  protecdon  the  lamp  afford^  was  really 
furnished  with  a  broad  flat  wick  convenient  owing  to  the  smallneas  of  the  apertures,  oontin- 
ibr  this  purpose.  Others  are  designed  to  con-  ued  through  capillary  tubes  till  tliey  discharge 
gume  alcohol ;  and  these  are  either  plain  vessels,  all  around  and  close  against  the  drcnlar  burner, 
commonly  of  glass,  furnished  with  a  metallic  Davy^s  lamp,  commonly  known  as  the  Davy, 
tube  for  holding  the  wick  and  a  closely  fitting  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  that 
bell-shaped  cover  of  glass  for  protecting  the  distinguished  chemist  The  wire  gauze  cylinder, 
alcohol  from  evaporation  when  the  lamp  is  not  through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  served  also 
in  use ;  or  they  are  more  elaborately  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  when  composed 
(^  metal,  provided  with  an  Argand  burner,  and  of  wire  of  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
made  to  slide  upon  an  upright  rod.  This  rod  with  28  wires  or  784  apertures  to  the  inofa^ 
also  supports  movable  rings  adapted  for  holding  proved  a  perfect  obstruction  to  the  flame  in  the 
crucibles  and  other  vessels  over  the  flame  of  the  modt  explosive  mixtures,  unless  these  were 
lamp.  The  heat  is  concentrated  bv  the  use  of  blown  in  currents  through  the  gauze,  or  the 
a  metallic  chimney ;  and  in  some  lamps  it  can  lamp  was  carried  rapidly  through  the  gas.  The 
be  intensified  by  propeUing  a  current  of  air  of  wires  might  even  be  heatedred  hot  as  sometimes 
annular  form  and  concentric  with  the  Argand  happens  in  very  foul  air  by  the  name  leaving 
burner,  so  directed  as  to  impinge  across  the  the  wick  and  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame.  Alcohol  is  preferred  to  oil  for  the  reason  cylinder,  and  no  explosion  take  place ;  but  if  a 
that  its  flame  leaves  no  sooty  deposit  upon  the  dass  cover  became  not  it  might  be  broken  by. 
sur&ces  it  touches,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  drops  of  water  falling  upon  it ;  and  so  fragile  a 
cause  the  radiation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  material  under  any  circumstances  could  not  be 
heat  Illuminating  gas,  where  it  is  available,  is  regarded  as  a  sure  protection.  Among  the  vm^ 
advantageously  substituted  for  both  oil  and  al-  nous  modifications  of  the  Davy  are  lainps  prO' 
cohol ;  and  numerous  devices  are  employed  for  vided  with  a  cylinder  of  glass  which  is  protected 
obtaining  from  this  either  the  greatest  intensity  with  an  outer  one  of  wire  gauze,  thus  combining 
of  heat  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air  the  advantages  of  both.  The  Olanny  lamp  has 
into  the  jet,  or  a  disseminated  heat  by  its  diffu-  a  Iowot  cylmder  of  stout  glass,  upon  the  t^  of 
sion  over  large  surfaces.  (See  end  of  article  which  is  a  smaller  one  of  wire  gauze.  The  glass 
Blowpipe,  and  Gas,  as  ftiel.)— Safety  Lamps,  in  this  case  is  for  the  sake  of  its  allowing  a  greater 
In  tiie  article  Colliery  mention  is  made  of  ex-  quantity  of  light  to  pass  than  the  wire  gaoze. 
plosions  which  occasionally  occur  in  coal  mines.  Others  have  been  made  with  two  glass  cylin- 
and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  tJiem  ders,  one  within  t^e  other,  with  a  space  between 
by  the  use  of  safety  lamps.  Contrivances  called  them  for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  top  down, 
steel  mills  were  first  used  to  give  light  in  dan-  passing  through  w&e  gauze  at  the  tq[>  and  again 
gerous  parts  of  the  mines,  a  succession  of  sparks  at  the  bottom  as  it  entered  the  lamp.  The  outer 
being  constantly  elicited  by  the  rapid  revolution  cylinder,  being  protected  fixun  the  heat  by  its 
of  little  wheels  of  steel  against  pieces  of  fiint.  separation  from  the  flame  and  by  the  cold  fur 
In  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  these  paissing  through,  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  by 
however  were  not  safe^  as  the  sparks  were  lia-  the  dropping  of  water  upon  it;  and  if  by  any 
ble  to  produce  explosion.  Their  greatly  in-  accident  it  should  be  broken,  the  inner  one,  if  it 
creased  brilliaooy  in  this  served  to  indicate  dan-  escaped  injury,  would  still  serve  for  a  temporary 
ger;  and  where  the  gas  predominated  above  protection.  The  most  perfect  of  the  safety 
the  explosive  proportion  the  sparks  were  of  lamps  are  provided  with  tlie  Argand  burner 
blood-red  color  or  ceased  entirely  to  be  emitted,  and  a  ^ass  shade  within  the  wire  gauze.  The 
The  necessity  of  more  efficient  protection  led  common  Davy  has  tiie  ordinary  coUon  wick  in 
to  the  invention  in  1813,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Clanny  the  round  tube,  and  a  wire  pasBing  through 
of  Sunderland,  Durham,  of  the  first  true  safety  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  so  bent  within  and 
lamp.  In  this  the  communication  with  the  ex-  without,  that  it  can  be  used  to  snuff  the  wick 
temal  air  was  intercepted  by  water,  through  and  to  push  it  up  or  down, 
which  the  air  was  made  to  pass.  This  appara-  LAMPASAS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
tus  proved  too  cumbrous  for  general  use.  In  in  1866,  bounded  W.  by  the  Colorado  river  and 
1815  Mr.  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  drained  by  the  Lampasas ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
Davy  both  invented  safety  lamps  on  other  prin-  in  1868,  1,196,  of  whom  186  were  slaves.  Thie 
eiples.  The  former,  noticing  the  effect  of  the  surface  is  much  broken  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
gaseous  prodncts  of  combustion  to  extinguish  Cotton,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  the  Chinese  sugar 
tiie  burning  jets  of  inflammable  gas  called  cane  are  found  to  thrive,  and  much  of  the  land 
blowers,  which  issue  from  the  crevices  of  coal  is  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
mines,  contrived  a  lamp  which  was  protected  LAMPBLACK,  a  sooty  substance  depodted 
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in  the  oombtistion  of  yegetable  matters.  It  to  qualitj  in  cdleoting.  The  impure  sorts, 
forms  when  the  flame  is  diilled  by  the  intro-  which  are  injured  by  the  empyreomatio  resins 
doction  within  it  of  a  cold  body,  the  efiEect  of  they  contain,  are  purified  by  igniting  them  in 
which  is  to  check  the  conversion  of  the  fine  dose  vessels  with  access  of  very  little  air.  The 
particles  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  caose  whole  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  tarry  and  am- 
tbem  to  gather  in  visible  masses  npon  the  cold  moniacal  matters  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
surface ;  it  is  also  collected  upon  the  walls  of  lampblack  are  consumed.  Goal  tar  and  bitn* 
flues  and  chambers  arranged  for  the  passage  of  minous  coal  are  used  for  the  production  of 
the  volatile  nroducts  of  combustion  that  arise  inforior  qualities  of  lampblack. 
from  fires  fea  with  insufScient  air.  It  consists  LAMPREY,  a  cyclostome  or  marsipobraneh 
of  finely  divided  carbon,  more  or  less  mixed  fish  of  the  family  petramytonini  (hyperoarHa^ 
with  the  various  compoxmds  into  which  the  MQller),  and  genus  petTomyzan  (Linn.).  This 
elements  of  vegetable  substances  resolve  them-  order,  with  the  myzinoids,  constitutes  the  class 
selves  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  destruc-  of  myzonts  of  Agassiz.  The  blood  is  red,  the 
tive  distillation.  It  is  consequently  of  very  heart  distinct,  the  branchial  artery  without  a 
variable  composition,  and  possesses  different  bulb  and  fornished  at  the  base  with  2  valves ; 
qualities  according  to  the  different  conditions,  the  body  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  vermiform, 
as  to  distance  from  the  fire,  amount  of  air  ad-  mouth  anterior,  gills  fixed,  and  eyes  distinct; 
mitted,  Ac,  as  well  as  according  to  the  kind  of  the  sinsle  olfactory  cavity  opens  above  by  an 
e(Hnbnstible  matters  employed.  Wood  deposits  external  foramen,  leading  to  a  blind  canal  not 
on  the  walls  near  the  fire  a  glistening  varnidi-  oommnnicating  with  the  mouth  through  a  per- 
like  substance  of  blackish  brown  color,  which  forated  palate  as  in  the  myxinoids ;  thorax 
contains  dried  tar  with  a  little  charcoaL  This  oartilaginons,  sustaininff  the  branchial  appara- 
is  called  glance-black,  and  is  the  portion  of  the  tus  composed  of  rib-like  strips  descending  6a 
carbonaceous  deposit  which  is  used  for  the  prep-  each  side  beneath  the  skin,  with  7  external  spira- 
aration  of  bistre^  and  for  the  preservation  of  des,  opening  from  the  fauces  into  a  sub-cesopha- 
meats.  The  soot  collected  further  from  the  ged  tube,  having  a  posterior  cseoal  extremity. 
fire  contains  much  more  carbon,  and  is  known.  These  are  the  first  fishes  in  which  there  is  a 
as  flake-black.  The  resins,  fats,  and  oils  give  a  distinct  brain  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  crani- 
prodnct  rich  in  carbon  with  little  tarry  matter,  mn ;  there  are  2  dorsal  fins,  the  posterior  join^ 
That  collected  far  from  the  fire  is  a  durk  pitch-  with  the  caudal,  and  mere  folds  of  skin  with 
bJaok  substance,  much  nsed  as  a  pigment  m  the  scarcely  perceptible  rudimentary  rays ;  pectorals 
preparation  of  daik  colors.  It  Is  the  coloring  and  ventrals  absent;  the  cephalic  cartilage  Is 
matter  of  printers'  ink,  and  is  an  essential  ingre-  undivided ;  there  is  a  spout  hole  in  the  head, 
dientinshoe  blacking  and  numerous  similar  prep-  and  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine;  there  is  no 
arations.  Thefinestquality  of  it  nsed  formerly  oviduct  nor  seminal  duct.  The  jaws  are  absent, 
to  be  collected  by  the  combustion  of  reftise  oils  but  the  circular  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx 
in  lamps,  whence  the  name  lampblack.  It  may  are  armed  with  conical  or  crescentic  sharp  teeth 
be  obtained  in  its  greatest  purity  by  passing  of  indurated  albumen.  The  gills  are  7  littie 
oil  or  alcohol  through  tubes  in  a  state  of  igni-  fixed  bags,  each  having  its  proper  artery,  its 
tion.  An  impalpame  powder  is  deposited,  hav-  opening  into  the  sub-ce^ophageal  tube,  and  its 
ing  neither  taste  nor  smell,  a  conductor  of  elec-  externa  foramen  by  which  the  water  passes 
tr&ty,  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water. —  out — ^The  old  genus  wtromyeon  has  been  sub- 
Various  sorts  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for  collect-  divided  into  6,  accoroing  to  the  shape  and  ar- 
ing  lampblack.  J^y  the  German  process  refuse  rangement  of  the  teeth.  The  common  European 
refflnons  substances,  as  pine  leaves,  branches,  limaprey,  or  lamprey  eel  as  it  is  often  called  (P. 
chips,  &0.,  are  burned  in  ovens  with  the  least  marimu,  Linn.),  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
poaBible  quantity  of  air,  and  the  smoke  is  con-  8  feet;  the  color  is  yellowish  marbled  with 
Teyed  in  a  low  horizontal  fine  about  15  feet  long  brown.  Having  no  air  bladder  and  being  desti- 
to  a  chamber  of  the  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  tute  of  lateral  fins,  they  are  usually  found  near 
8,000  cobic  feet  This  has  a  pyramidal  or  coni-  the  bottom,  and  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by 
cal  shaped  roof  of  some  woollen  stuff  of  loose  the  currents  they  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
texture  or  of  sheet  iron,  which  can  be  lowered  means  of  the  tongue,  which  acts  like  a  sucking 
down  into  the  chamber,  scraping  its  walls  as  it  piston  in  the  circular  mouth,  whence  the  names 
descends.  The  sm<^  passing  slowly  through  of  petramyeon  and  cydostomes;  in  the  same 
the  flue  and  the  chamber  leaves  in  tiie  former  manner  they  attach  themselves  to  larger  fishes, 
the  cmder  product,  and  in  the  chamber  upon  which  thev  devour ;  by  means  of  the  appara- 
its  walls  and  in  the  hood  the  finer  quality.  This  tus  above  described  respiration  may  be  carried 
is  freqnentiy  shaken  down,  especially  from  the  on  independentiy  of  the  month,  the  branchial 
woollen  covering,  the  pores  of  which  otherwise  currents  passing  from  one  series  of  openings  to 
become  filled,  obstructing  the  draught  The  the  other  across  the  sub-oesophageal  tube.  The 
freshly  deposited  lampblack  is  liable  to  ignite  intestine  is  small  and  nearly  straight;  the  eggs 
RMmtaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air.  By  the  are  laid  late  in  the  spring,  the  milt  and  roe  es- 
Eng^ish  method  the  smoke  is  passed  throiij^  a  caping  by  a  membranous  sheath  communicating 
series  of  bags,  arranged  vertic^y  side  by  side,  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  ascend  riv- 
in  which  tiie  lampblack  is  already  assofted  aa  era  from  the  sea  to  ^awn.   They  are  very  gen-. 
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erally  diBiributed  Sn  Europe  from  the  Medlter-  perfeet  state  nnUl  the  4th  year  from  the  egg; 

ranean  to  the  arotio  waters,  ascending  the  rivers  sabsequent   observations   confirm   this   view« 

in  spring ;   at  this  season  great  numbers  are  which,  if  trae,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  par^ 

canght,  their  flesh  being  considered  a  detioaoj.  tial  metamorphosis  in  fish,  and  shows  upon 

The  food  of  the  lamprey  consists  of  any  soft  what   transitory  characters   genera   may   be 

animal  matter,  especiidly  the  flesh  of  flshes  to  founded.    According  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  the 

which  they  attach  themselves.    The  river  lam-  cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  entire,  and  in  the  first 

prey  or  lampem  (P.  fluviatilu^  Linn.)  is  a  stage  of  development  there  is  much  analogy 

smaller  fish,  and  confined  to  fresh  or  brackish  with  that  of  the  frog. 

water ;  the  length  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  LAMPSAOUS,  or  Laxpsaoum,  a  Greek  city 
the  color  blifish  olive  above  and  silvery  below,  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Helles- 
Great  numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  the  pont  near  where  it  ein>ands  into  the  Propontis. 
Thames,  Severn,  &o.,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  for  Its  original  name  had  been  Pitynsa,  but  being 
bait  in  the  turbot  fishery.  This  and  the  pre-  colonized  at  an  early  period  by  lonians  from 
eeding  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  living  Phocs&a  and  Miletus,  they  called  it  Lampsaous. 
several  aays  out  of  water.  The  fnnged-lipped  It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  became  a  place 
lamprey  (P.  Planeri^  Bloch)  is  about  10  inches  of  extensive  commerce.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
long,  stout,  with  the  circukur  lip  margined  with  Oypselus,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
small  cirri,  and  the  2  dorsals  nearly  united ;  it  Thraoian  Ghersonesus,  made  war  on  the  Lamp- 
is  fbund  in  the  rivers  of  Europe.  The  P.  mar*  sacenes,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
dax^  of  Australia,  has  the  dorsfds  widely  separat*  by  them.  Grossus  however  espousing  his  cause, 
ed. — ^The  most  common  of  the  American  species  they  restored  him  to  fireedom.  After  the  rise 
is  the  P.  Americamu  (Lesueur),  growing  about  of  the  Persian  power,  Lampsacus  became  sub- 
Si  feet  long;  the  color  is  olive  brown  above,  ject  to  it  Gn  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians 
with  blaoki^  brown  confluent  patches,  and  be-  at  Mvcale  Lampsacus  joined  the  Athenian 
BeaUi  uniform  dull  brown.  This  is  not  unoom-  confederacy,  but  it  afterward  revolted  when 
mon  in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  New  intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
York,  especially  near  their  mouths;  it  likes  beet  Athenian  armament  and  army  in  Sicily.  It 
shadow  rapid  streams  with  pebbly  bottoms,  in  was  however  reduced  by  Strombichid^  and 
which  it  builds  circular  nests  8  or  4  feet  in  di-  remained  dependent  on  Athens  till  the  time  of 
ameter  and  a  foot  or  two  high,  bringing  stones  Alexander,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Maoe- 
in  the  mouth  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  donian,  and  subsequently  in  the  Roman  domin- 
egg  to  that  of  the  fi^t.  They  ascend  high  falls  ions.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  still  a  place 
by  clinging  to  the  rocks,  after  suddenly  darting  of  importance.  Gharon  the  historian,  Anaxi- 
forward ;  though  uncommon  in  rivers  obstructed  mines  the  rhetorician,  and  Metrodorus  the  phi- 
by  dams^  they  are  abundant  at  their  outlets,  es-  losopher,  were  natives  of  Lampsacus,  which  was 
pecially  m  the  Merrimack  near  Lowell.  Several  also  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  Its 
other  species  are  described  in  Dr.  Storer's  '^  Sy-  territory  was  famous  for  wine.  The  name  of 
nopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America." — ^The  Lampsacus  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Lamsaki, 
genus  ammoc<Bte8  (Dum^ril)  should  be  here  men-  a  small  village  near  the  probable  site  of  the  aa^ 
aoned.  It  has  the  same  cylindrical  body,  bran-  oient  city,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains, 
ohial  apertures,  and  fins  as  the  lampreys ;  the  LANARK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
mouth  is  semi-circular,  without  teeth,  the  pos-  Scotland,  situated  on  the  river  Glyde,  656  feet 
terior  lip  transverse,  and  cirrated  within ;  the  above  the  sea,  25  m.  S.  E.  from  Glasgow,  and 
branohiid  apertures  open  intemaUy  into  the  ceso-  81  S.  W.  from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,005. 
phagus  itself;  the  incomplete  circle  of  the  mouth  Its  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefiy  in  hand 
prevents  its  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies ;  loom  weaving  for  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
the  external  branchial  openings  are  placed  in  a  manufacturers.  Shoes  are  also  made.  There 
longitudinal  furrow.  It  is  often  callea  mud  lam-  are  several  breweries  and  fiour  mills. — ^About  1 

?rey,  from  its  being  found  in  the  mud  and  sand.  m.  S.  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lan- 

'he  best  known  species  in  Europe  is  A,  hrartr  abk,  on  the  Glyde ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,642.    This 

eAioZia  (Guv.),  6  or  7  inches  long,  about  as  thick  village  owes  its  origin  to  David  Dale,  who 

as  a  goose  quill,  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  erected  a  cotton  factory  there  toward  the  end 

color  above,  darker  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter  of  the  18th  century.    He  was  succeeded  in  the 

beneath ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ;  it  spawns  at  management  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Gwen, 

the  end  of  April,  and  feeds  upon  worms,  insects,  who  in  1815  attempted  an  economical  experi- 

and  dead  matter,  living  in  fresh  water  in  manv  ment  among  the  work  people.    They  numbered 

countries  of  Europe.    Another  species  is  the  A,  about  2,500.  and  were  under  his  control  until 

dorealia  (Ag.).    Dr.  Storer  describes  8  species  1827,  when  ne  retired  from  the  management  of 

as  occurring  in  North  America,  the  A,  bioolor  the  works.    A  French  writer  who  visited  New 

(Lesueur),  A.  eoneolor  (Eirtland),  and  A.  uni'  Lanark  thus  described  it  inGwen^sday :  "The 

color  (De  Kay).    From  its  resemblance  to  the  houses  of  the  colony  are  of  a  simple  but  elegant 

lamprey,  ammocmte9  was  called  petromyzon  by  structure ;  some  contain  a  number  of  chambers, 

the  early  writers.  Aug.  MCiller  (Mailer's  Archio.  or  small  apartments,  for  one  or  two  workmen  or 

1856)  maintains  that  amtnocates  is  the  larval  for  a  family ;  others  in  their  upper  stories  have 

form  of  petromyzoTi,  and  does  not  attain  the  magazines  of  provisions  of  every  description; 
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ind  in  tbe  lower  parts  are  shops  open  at  certdn  area,  l,iM)5  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  2,081,286. 
bonrs  of  the  day,  where  each  workman  or  £cnn-  Liverpool  is  the  great  maritime  emporinm,  and 
ilj  may  obtain  credit  till  it  reaches  the  amount  the  only  port  of  any  magnitude.  The  principal 
of  the  snm  doe  for  a  month's  labor ;  and  in  mannfaoturing  towns  are  Manchester,  Bolton^ 
case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  illness,  &c.,  addi-  Preston,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stockport, 
Idonal  advances  are  made.  Beside  2  vast  build-  Bury,  Ohorley,  Wigan,  Bocndale,  &c.  The  sur- 
ings  for  the  workmen,  and  the  large  detached  &ce  il  nearly  level,  except  in  the  N.  and  £. 
house  whidi  serves  for  a  magazine,  there  are  8  The  long  ridge  known  as  the  ^^  backbone  of 
others :  first  a  manu&ctory  6  stories  high ;  then  England ''  separates  the  connty  from  Yorkshire 
a  fine  edifice  with  a  spacious  court  before  it  for  on  the  E.,  and  the  N.  district  is  broken  by 
the  diildren,  with  halls  of  instruction,  exercise,  Ooniston  Fells  (2,577  feet  high)  and  other  con-» 
and  prayer.  A  little  further  on,  dose  to  a  ca-  siderable  eminences.  The  Duddon,  Lnne,  Wyre, 
nal  that  communicates  with  the  Olyde,  there  Kibble,  Mersey,  and  Irwell  are  the  principal 
is  a  common  kitchen  and  refectory  for  t^e  un-  rivers.  The  prevailing  geological  formations  are 
married  workmen.  The  infirmary,  nnder  the  limestone,  and  carboniferous  and  new  red  sand- 
oare  of  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  has  but  88  stone.  The  Lancashire  coal  field  covers  400 
patients,  out  of  2,800  persons,  including  850  square  miles  of  the  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  county 
ohiMren,  of  whom  the  colony  consists/'  After  thus  underlying  the  whole  of  the  manufiactur- 
stating  other  employments  of  the  community,  ing  districts,  and  extending  into  Cheshire  and 
the  writer  adds :  *^  The  employment  of  time  is  North  Wales  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
measured  at  7  hours  for  sleep,  i  hour  for  prayers,  it  is  separated  by  but  a  brief  interval  from  the 
i  hour  for  the  toilet,  10  hours  for  classes  or  for  coal  fields  of  Yorkshire.  Copper,  iron,  and 
labor,  and  6  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  lead  are  also  found.  Peat  mosses  form  a  re- 
There  is  no  special  mode  of  religions  instruo-  markable  feature  of  the  surface.  The  princi- 
tion ;  and  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  as  pal  of  these  swamps  was  formerly  Chatmoss,  7 
Methodists,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  miles  lonff,  once  considered  irreddmable,  but 
and  others,  may  be  found,  and  the  Sundays  are  now  mostly  nnder  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
i^;>propriated  to  tranquillity  and  repose."  The  humid,  but  temperate,  and  the  soil  moderately 
establishment  did  not  prove  succewfnl,  and  no  fertile.  "Dairy  and  hay  farms  are  numerous, 
trace  of  its  peculiar  features  now  remains.  and  potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in 

LANABKSHniE,  or  Cltdesdalb,  an  inland  any  other  English  county.   The  most  important 

eounty  of  Scotland,  bounded  K  by  the  counties  manufiaotures  are  cottons,  woollens,  worsted, 

of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  E.  by  Linlithgow,  flax,  and  silk  goods,  bats,  paper,  and  soap.    The 

Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  S.  by  Dumfiries,  and  manufacturing  districts  are  traversed  by  a  large 

W.  byAyrandRenf]*ew;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop.  number  of  canals  and  railways.    Lancashire 

in  1851, 530,169.    The  river  Clyde  traverses  the  was  made  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  in 

whole  length  of  the  county,  and  with  its  tribu-  1859.    Biots  took  place  in  many  parts  of  Lan- 

taries  is  noted  for  beauliftil  river  scenery.    The  cashire  in  1826  for  the  destruction  of  power 

faDs  of  Bennington,  Cora  Linn,  and  Stonebyres  looms.    At  present  it  is  the  most  influential 

are  mnch  visited  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  manufacturing  district  of  England,  and  takes  a 

The  county  is  nominally  divided  into  8  wards,  leading  position  in  all  public  questions,  particu- 

the  npper,  middle,  and  lower;   the  npper  is  larly  tiiose  connected  with  commerce  and  in- 

monntainous.  the  middle  hilly,  and  the  lower  dustry.     Lancashire  returns  to  parliament  4 

level.    The  Lowther  hills,  along  the  S.,  are  from  county  and  22  borough  members.    The  duchy 

2,000  to  8,000  ^t  high,  but  afford  extensive  of  Lancaster  is  permanently  annexed  to  the 

ranges  of  pasturage.    In  these  hills  are  valuable  crown,  and  its  net  revenue  is  paid  into  the  sov- 

lead  mines,  consisting  of  4  principal  veins  4  to  ereign's  privy  purse.     The  receipts  in  1855 

10  feet  thick,  one  of  which  has  been  wrought  were  £86,000,  and  the  expenditures  £18,000. 

to  a  depth  of  140  fathoms.    Coal  is  also  found  The  '^chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster"  is  a 

in  seams  firom  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  iron-  cabinet  ofScer.    Capital,  Lancaster, 

stone  both  in  seams  and  masses.    Dairy  bus-  LANCASTEB.  L  AS.E.  co.ofPenn.,bonnd- 

bandry  is  carried  on  with  great  success.    Oats  ed  S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  S.  E, 

are  the  principal  grain  crop,  but  wheat  and  by  Octorara  creek;  area,  928  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

barley  are  extensively  grown.    Clydesdale  is  1850,  98,944.    The  surface  is  uneven,  South 

noted  for  its  orchards,  as  well  as  for  its  breed  mountain  extending  along  the  N.  W.  frontieri 

of  draught  horses.    It  is  the  seat  of  vast  manu-  and  Mine  ridge  passing  through  the  S.  E.  part 

factnring  industry  in  collieries,  iron  works,  and  The  surface  between  these  mountains  is  undu- 

cotton,  flax,  eilk,  and  woollen  fiactories.    Lan-  lating  and  traversed  by  many  small  streams, 

arkshire  returns  one  county  member  to  parlia-  Blue  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marble,  chrome, 

ment,  with  4  others  from  its  boroughs.    In  t^  and  magnesia  are  found  in  the  county.    The 

time  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  gold  was  found  soil  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam.    The  productions 

in  Lanarkshire,  firom  which  coins  were  struck  in  1850  were  1,808,812  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

called  unicorns.    Capital,  Lanark.  1,865,111  of  wheat,  1,578,821  of  oats,  215,277 

LANCASHIBE,  or  the  County  Palatihb  of  potatoes,  29,048  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,848  of 

OF  Lakoabtxb,  a  maritime,  mann&oturing,  and  butter,  and  96,184  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

mining  county  of  England,  on  the  Irish  sea ;  191  grist  mills,  68  saw  mills,  54  lime  kiks,  4 
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iron  mines,  11  Tarna<)e8,  5  *  iron  fcnnderies,  2S  The  old  gaol,  famous  as  the  seene  of  the  murder 

briok  yards,  53  tanneries,  87  distiUeries,  2  oot*  of  the  Gonestoga  Indians  in  1768  by  the  Paxton 

ton  factories,  17  woollen  fl&otories,  10  newspaper  boys,  was  taken  down  in  1851,  and  Fnlton  haJU, 

offices,  195  ohnrchea,  and  17,000  pnpils  attend*  a  large  and  elegant  baildiDg,  nsed  for  concerts 

ing  pnblio  schools.   Capital,  Lancaster.    II.  An  and  as  a  theatre,  now  occupies  its  site.    There 

R  CO.  of  Ya.,  on  Chesapeake  bay  and  on  the  N.  are  20  churches  (2  African,  1  Ohnrch  of  Qody  2 

side  of  the  month  of  Rappahannock  river;  area.  Episcopal,  2  German  Reformed,  8  Lutheran,  2 

101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,706,  of  whom  2,640  Methodist^  1  Moravian,  1  New  Mennonite,  1 

were  slaves.    The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  CathoHo,  1  Swedenbor* 

the  soil  is  fertile.    The  prodactions  in  1850  gian,  and  2  United  Brethren).  The  public  sohoolfl 

were  120,530  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,424  of  usually  contain  2,000  pupils.    The  male  high 

wheat,  10,857  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,848  lbs.  school  accommodates  180  scholars,  and  the  ooune 

of  wool.    There  were  7  grist  mills,  1  saw  miU,  requires  4  years.    The  female  high  school  con* 

10  churches,  and  282  pupils  attending  public  tains  120  pupils.    The  amount  of  tax  rdsed  for 

schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $958,626,  school  purposes  in  1859  was  $15,981.55.  Fhuik- 

showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since  1850.  lin  and  Marshall  college  stands  on  a  rising  ground 

Coital,  Lancaster  Court  House.    III.  A  N.  dis*  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city.    The  number  of 

trict  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  C,  and  bounded  students  in  the  college  and  preparatory  depart* 

£.  by  Lynche's  creek  and  W.  by  Catawba  river;  ment  is  120.   The  biuldings  are  yet  incomplete, 

area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,988,  of  whom  One  daily  and  6  weekly  newspap»-s  are  pubUshed 

5,014  were  slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  6,473.  in  the  city.    One  of  the  principal  manufacturea 

The  surface  is  diversified.    The  productions  in  of  Luicaster  is  that  of  rifles,  for  which  the  plaoe 

1860  were  852,218  bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,-  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  government 

644of  wheat,  65,100  of  oats,  84,683  of  sweet  po-  is  supplied  by  it  with  large  numbers  of  these 

tatoes,  and  8,661  bales  of  cotton.   There  were  7  weapons.    There  are  8  li^ge  cotton  £KitorieS| 

grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  25  churches,  and  569  pu«  erected  in  1846~'8,  employing  over  1,000  oper- 

pils  attendingschools.    Capital,  Lancastervule.  atives.    The  Lancaster  locomotive  works  have 

LANCASTER,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lan-  been  suspended  since  the  commercial  crisis  of 

caster  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  1857.    Several  iron  founderies  and  a  fhmaoe 

eentral  railroad,  68  miles  by  railroad  and  55  in  are  in  operation  herc-^Lancaster  was  founded 

a  straight  line  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  about  1718,  and  for  some  years  was  called  Hiok- 

1860,  16,000.     The  Conestoga  river  rans  for  ory  Town.    On  the  organization  of  the  county 

more  than  half  a  mile  within  the  city  limits,  in  1729,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice 

and  approaches  the  city  line  within  a  few  hun«  from  Ck>nestoga  in  1730,  it  took  its  present 

dred  feet  at  the  termini  of  one  of  the  principal  name.    In  1742  it  was  chartered  as  a  borough, 

streets.    From  this  point  to  where  it  enters  the  and  in  1818  made  a  city.    In  1777  congress  sat 

Susquehanna,  at  Safe  Harbor,  is  by  the  course  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  house  stiU  stands 

of  the  stream  19  miles,  which  in  1826  was  made  in  which  Pame  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Howe, 

navigable  for  small  crafib  by  means  of  dams  and  From  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  tha 

locks.    By  this  route,  as  well  as  by  the  railroad  state,  and  from  1750  to  1825  was  the  largest 

to  Columbia,  12  miles  distant,  great  quantities  inland  town  in  the  country, 
of  coal  and  lumber  are  brought  to  Lancaster,        LANCASTER,  a  village  of  Hocking  townsh^ 

^e  trade  in  these  articles  forming  a  considerar  and  the  capital  of  Faurneld  co.,  Ohio,  sitnated 

ble  portion  of  the  business  of  the  place.    The  on  Hocking  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Cin* 

principal  part  of  the  town  is  elevated  nearly  oinnati,  Wiunington,  and  ZanesviUe  railroad,  80 

100  feet  above  the  Conestoga,  from  which  the  m.  S.  E.  from  Cdumbns,  and  125  m.  N.  E.  fr*om 

city  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is  raised  by  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,000.    It  has  an  ao- 

machinery  to  two  large  reservoirs.    The  cost  tive  trade,  and  is  connected  witii  the  Ohio  river 

of  the  works  to  the  present  time  has  been  $190,-  by  the  Hoddng  canal.     It  is  well  built,  the 

000;    They  were  begun  in  1835.    The  streets  streets  being  wide  and  handsome,  and  many  of 

are  generally  strdght  and  well  paved,  and  cross  the  public  and  other  edifices  attractive.     la 

one  another  at  right  angles.    Gas  has  been  in**  1859  it  had  9  churches.  8  newspapers,  a  branch 

troduced.    Most  of  the  city  is  substantially  built  of  the  stiate  bank  of  Ohio,  an  insurance  office, 

of  brick,  many  of  the  houses,  particularly  those  4  hotels,  and  several  manufacturing  establish* 

erected  within  the  past  few  years,  being  elegant  ments. 

and  commodious.   Among  the  public  buildings,       LANCASTER,  a  parliamentanr  and  mnnici* 

one  of  the  most  imposing  is  the  court  house,  pal  borongh,  parish,  and  seaport  of  England,  cap* 

which  is  160  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  2  stories  ital  of  Lancashire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 

high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.    It  contains  Lune,  on  the  canal  frt>m  P^ton  toKendd,  and 

all  the  county  offices  and  2  court  rooms,  and  on  the  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  railway 

cost  $170,000.    The  county  prison  contains  80  and  a  branch  of  the  great  north-western;  pop. 

eeUs,  and  is  kept  on  the  solitary  labor  system,  in  1851,  16,168.    It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  side 

It  is  a  large  castellated  building  of  old  red  sand*  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  m 

stone,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.    Its  tower,  church  and  castie.    The  older  streets  are  nar- 

102  feet  high,  is  the  first  object  which  strikes  row,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and 

&e  eye  of  a  traveller  approaching  Lancaster,  there  are  several  striking  public  buildings.  The 
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fi^er  Is  here  orofesed  hj  a  bridge  of  5  arches  Ih  1889  he  trent  to  OanAda,  where  tiie  leguia* 
aad  a  magnificent  aqnednct  for  the  canaL  The  tnre  made  him  some  pecnniarj  grants  to  enable 
town  hall,  coontj  lunatic  asylam,  theatre,  baths,  him  to  give  his  sjBtem  a  fair  triaL  Beooming 
assembly  rooms,  custom  honse,  churches,  and  again  embarrassed,  some  of  his  friends  porchased 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  edifices.  The  tor  him  a  small  annoitj,  and  he  removed  to 
List  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  elegance,  and  Kew  York.  He  wrote  a  work  on  "  Improve- 
embraces  the  courts,  gaol,  penitentiary,  &c.  ment  in  Education"  (London,  1805),  several 
The  principal  manufMstores  are  upholstery,  fur*  elementary  school  books,  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
nitui^  cotton,  silk,  linen,  sail  doth,  and  cordage,  fence  of  his  system,  whidi  is  now  generally 
There  are  several  ship  building  yards,  but  this  known  by  his  oame  and  sucoessfblly  practised  in 
branch  of  industry  is  lees  attended  to  than  for-  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries* 
merly.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lancaster  is  like-  LANCASTER  SOUM),  a  channel  leadmg 
wise  declining,  though  it  still  retains  a  large  from  Baffln^s  bay  W.  to  Barrow  strait,  in  the 
oommeroe  with  Russia  and  America,  and  em-  American  arctic  regions.  Its  E.  entrance  lies 
ploys  numerous  coasting  vessels.  During  the  between  Capes  Horsburgh  on  the  N.  and  Liver- 
year  1866  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  as  pool  on  the  8.,  in  lat  78^  45'  to  74:°  55'  K.,  long; 
follows :  vessels  entered,  1,982,  tonnage  189-  79"  W.  On  the  W.  it  opens  into  Prince  Regent 
855 ;  vessels  cleared,  1,758,  tonnage  189,258 ;  inlet,  Barrow  strait,  and  Wellington  dianneL 
of  these,  1,905  vessels  of  188,186  tons  entered  It  is  the  en^'ance  to  the  N.  W.  passage,  and 
coastwise,  and  1,785  vessels  of  184,788  tons  was  probably  in  the  course  cf  Sir  John  fVank" 
beared  coastwise ;  restored  shipping,  vessels  lin's  last  voyage.  LengUi  about  250  m. ;  cen<« 
101,  tonnage  10,969.  Lancaster  returns  2  mem-  tral  breath  about  65  m.  The  great  isliind  of 
bers  to  pariiament  North  Devon  forms  its  northern  coast,  and  8ev<* 
LANCASTER,  Sir  Jahbs,  an  English  navi-  oral  islands  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of 
gator,  bom  about  1550,  died  in  1620.  After  Cockbum  island  its  southern.  On  tjie  former 
serving  in  the  East  and  West  against  the  Portu«  side  Croker  bay  opens  into  it ;  on  the  latt^  it 
goese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  he  was  appointed  to  com-  receives  Navy  Board  and  Admindty  inlets.  It 
mand  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Eng*  was  discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616. 
lish  East  India  company.  He  sailed  from  Tor-  LANCE,  a  weapon.  See  Arms. 
bay,  Feb.  15, 1601,  vrith  5  vessels,  and  returned  LANCE,  GrxoROS,  an  English  painter  of  still 
to  England  in  1608,  having  not  only  fulfilled  life,  bom  in  Little  Easton,  near  Colchester, 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  principals,  but  March  24, 1802.  He  studied  with  Haydon,  and 
established  commercial  relations  oetween  them  first  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1828,  since 
and  the  princes  of  Bantam  in  Java  and  Acheen  which  time  he  has  been  a  pret<7  regular  con«» 
in  Sumatra.  He  entered  warmly  into  tiie  pro-  tributor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  acade- 
jects  for  discovmng  a  K.  W.  passage  to  India,  my  and  the  British  institution.  His  favorite 
and  strongly  urged  the  government  to  attempt  snljects  are  fruit,  fiowers,  game,  &c.,  arranged  in 
it  Baffin  nam^  after  Capt.  Lancaster  a  sound  picturesque  and  effective  confusion,  and  which 
i^ening  into  Baffin's  bay.  I4mcaster  was  knight-  he  executes  with  an  elaborateness  and  a  richness 
ed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  account  of  his  voy*  of  color  almost  equalling  the  efforts  of  the  old 
ages  and  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Hakluyt  Dutch  masters  of  still  life.  Sometimes  he  in- 
and  Purchas.  troduces  figures,  as  in  his  ^*  Red  Ca^"  in  which 
.  LANCASTER,  Josbph,  an  English  education^  a  monkey  is  represented  presiding  over  a  table 
al  reformer,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  in  covered  with  fridts  and  festal  appointments. 
New  York,  Oct  24, 1888.  The  system  of  which  He  has  also  painted  historical  and  imaginative 
he  became  a  principal  advocate  and  promoter  pieces.  He  restored  a  large  portion  of  tibe  cele- 
had  been  originally  introduced  into  England  Wated^' Boar  Hunt'' of  Velasquez  in  the  British 
ftom  India  by  Dr.  Bell.    It  involved  a  course  national  gallery. 

ei  mutual  instraction,  and  fi*om  his  boyhood  LANCE,  William,  an  American  author  and 

Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  politician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791, 

with  its  advantages.    In  1789  he  accordin^y  died  in  Texas  in  1840.    He  was  educated  at  tbe 

opened  a  school  for  poor  children  in  Southwark,  assodated  academy  of  Charleston,  in  which  he 

whom  he  taught  almost  gratuitously,  and  whose  held  the  first  rank  for  scholarship.    He  passed 

number  gradually  increased  to  800.    His  success  thence  to  the  law  offices  succesdvely  of  Thomas 

Attracted  public  attention  to  the  new  system,  Parker  and  Judge  Richardson,  and  soon  attained 

subscariptions  poured  in  to  him  firom  all  quarters  distinction  as  a  s<^dlar  and  public  speaker.    His 

in  support  of  it,  and  numerous  schools  on  the  services  were  often  in  request  as  an  orator  on 

same  plan  were  opened  by  him  in  different  parts  public  occasions.    He  was  sent  to  the  legislature 

of  the  country.    A  rival  now  i^peared  in  the  In  1812  as  a  member  of  what  was  then  known 

person  of  Dr.  Bell,<ivv^ho,  having  the  patronage  as  the  republican  party  in  contradistinction  to 

of  the  dergy  of  tiie  established  church,  soon  the  federaL    He  wrote  frequently,  chiefiy  as  a 

cast  Lancaster,  who  was  a  Quaker,  into  the  political  essayist     Though  without  collegiate 

shade,  and  broke  up  his  establi^ments.    The  advantages,  he  was  a  diligent  classical  student, 

latter,  after  fiuling  at  home,  emigrated  in  1818  composed  in  Latin  with  ease,  and  wrote  in  that 

to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  well  r^  language  a  biography  of  Washington,  published 

^ved,  but  injured  his  prospects  by  imprudence,  in  Charleston,  which  reodved  the  approbatic»Lof 
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competent  sehokrs.   Arimllar  work  byFrancfi  pis  SemsdiU  (1717);  l>e  Motu  ChrdU  et  Amha 

Glass  appeared  soon  after  in  New  York  (1885) ;  riamatibu*  (1728)..   A  collection  of  his  works 

bnt,  tbongh  both  were  oonnnended  by  critics  as  appeared  in  his  lifetime  (2  yoIs.  4to.,  Geneya, 

oreditable  specimens  of  Latinity,  they  were  not  1718),  and  a  complete  edition  in  folio  was  pnb* 

applied  to  the  nse  designed  by  their  anthers  of  lished  at  Venice  m  1789. 

instmction  at  once  in  the  Latin  language  and  LANDAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Grermany,  in 

American  history.  Ehenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Qneich,  18  m.  N.  W. 

LANOE  WOOD,  a  wood  imported  fW)m  the  from  Oarlsmhe,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 

West  India  islands  and  Bonth  America  in  long  Mentz ;  pop.  about  7,000. ,  It  contains  an  arse* 

poles  from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter.    The  tree  nal,  and  various  manufactories.    It  was  fcMmer- 

Ib  the  Ouatteria  tirgata^  formerly  known  as  ly  an  imperial  city;  was  ceded  to  France  in 

the  uuma  laneeolata.    It  resembles  boxwood,  1680,  and  after  the  &11  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was 

but  is  of  somewhat  paler  yellow.    It  is  remark*  restored  to  the  Germanic  confederation, 

ably  stiff  and  elastic,  and  is  consequently  well  LANDEN,  John,  an  English  ma^ematidan, 

adapted  for  the  shafts  of  carriages,  bows,  and  born  in  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Jan. 

springs.  It  is  larsely  employed  for  these,  as  well  1719,  died  Jan.  15,  1790.    Little  is  known  of 

as  for  surveyors'  rods,  billiard  cues,  and  rules,  his  personal  histoiy,  except  that  from  1762  to 

which  ordinarily  pass  for  boxwood.  1788  he  held  the  position  of  agent  for  Esji 

LANOELOT,  Doic  Olaudb,  a  French  gram*  FitzwiUiam.    He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  bnt 

marian,  bom  in  Paris  about  1615,  died  in  Quim-  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic  in 

peri^  April  15,  1695.     In  early  life  he  at-  society.     His  earliest  mathematical  writings 

tracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  abb6  St  appeared  in  the  *^  Ladies'  Diary"  for  1744,  and 

Oyran,  and  through  his  influence  he  joined  the  most  of  his  subsecjuent  papers  were  contributed 

reduses  of  Port  Royal,  whom  he  greatly  as-  to  the  ^'  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  of 

listed  in  the  organization  and  management  of  London,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member 

the  schools  c<mnected  with  their  community,  in  1766.    He  is  best  known  by  his  ^^  Residual 

He  wrote  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Analysis"  (London,  1764),  in  which  he  proposed 

and  Spanish,  and  a  Orammaire  ginSrale  et  rai-  a  new  form  of  fluxionary  calculus,  and  mvented 

ionnSey  still  highly  valued.    On  the  dispersion  a  set  of  symbols.    His  plan  has  been  thought  an 

of  the  society  of  Port  Royal  by  order  of  the  improvement  on  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios, 

king,  Lancelot  became  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  but  it  lacks  simplicity,  and  was  never  in  general 

Ohevreuse's  son,  and  afterward,  from  1669  to  use.    The  principal  other  works  of  Landen  are: 

1673,  was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  *^  Mathematical  Lucubrations"  (4to.,  London, 

two  young  princes  of  Gonti.    In  1 678  he  retired  1755) ;  *'  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Com* 

to  the  abbey  of  St  Oyran,  where  he  led  a  life  of  putation  of  the  Sun's  Distance"  (4to.,  1771) ; 

austerity ;  and  in  1680  was  ordered  to  Quim-  *^  Observations  on  Converging  Series"  (4to., 

perld,  where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  devo*  1781)  ;    *^  Mathematical  Memoirs  respecting  a 

tion.    His  Grammaire  ginSrale^  better  known  Variety  of  Su^ects"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1780-'89). 

as  Grammaire  de  Part  Boyal^  has  been  fre-  LANDER,  Louisa,  an  American  sculptress, 

quently  reprinted.  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1885. .  In  early 

LANCISI,  Giovanni  Makia,  an  Italian  phy-  youth  she  maniSfested  her  taste  for  sculpture  by 

sician,  bom  in  Rome,  Oct.  26,  1654,  died  there,  modelling  heads  for  dolls,  and  carving  baasf 

Jan.  21,  1720.    He  was  bred  for  the  church,  reliefs  on  alabaster  and  other  soft  subrtances. 

but  having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology  As  she  grew  older  she  modelled  excellent  like- 

for  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  gradu-  nesses  of  various  members  of  her  family,  and 

ated  doctor  in  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  executed  cameo  heads.    At  about  the  age  of 

college  of  the  Sapienza  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  20  she  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 

18.    In  1676  he  was  appointed  assistant  phy  si-  Crawford,  and  soon  after  finished  in  marble  *'  To^ 

dan  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  time  later  day,"  a  youthful  figure  emblematic  of  America^ 

was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  and  "Galatea."    Among  her  subsequent  works 

Sapienza,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  are  a  bust  of  Gbv.  Gore  of  Massachusetts,  in 

for  18  years.    Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  pre-  Gore  hall,  Harvard  college,  executed  from  2  oil 

sented  him  with  a  canonry.    He  filled  various  portraits;  a  bust  of  Hawthorne;  a  spirited  stat** 

professional  offices,  was  physician  successively  uette  of  Yirginla  Dare,  the  first  Englidi  child 

to  the  college  of  cardinals  and  to  the  pope,  and  born  in  America ;  a  life-size  statue  of  Virginia; 

ei^oyed  many  titular  honors  and  the  friendship  a  reclining  statue  of  Evangeline ;  ^^  Elizabeth^ 

of  Clement  XI.    He  left  a  number  of  valuable  the  Exile  of  Siberia ;"  a  statuette  of  Undine,  and 

works,  chiefly  relating  to  his  favorite  studies  of  one  of  **  Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine ;"  and 

anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics*  numerous  portrait  busts.    She  is  now  (1860) 

Among  them  are :  De  Subitaneii  Mortihus  (4to.,  engaged  upon  a  figure  of  (u^^  Sylph  Alighting." 

Rome,  1707),  written  in  consequence  of  many  LANDER,  Richard,  an  English  traveller,  the 

sudden  deaths  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  1705--  discoverer  of  the  course  of  the  river  Niger  in 

'6 ;  De  NatimiM  atque  Adventitiis  Romani  CoeU  Africa,  born  in  Truro,  Comwall,  in  1804,  died 

Qualitatibue,  eui   aeeedit  Bistoria  JEpidenUm  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Feb.  7, 1884.    He 

Sheiumatic<Bqu4BperHyememAnni  1709  vagata  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  early  found  em- 

Mt(l7ll);  Del^oxiUJraludumJSlfflufniteorumi^  ployment  in  a  menial  capacity,    jn  1825,  Uur 
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polled  by  a  spirit  of  adventoro,  he  entered  the  B.  A.  K«  Oldfield,  sorrMng  officers  of  the  ez^ 

service  of  Oapt.  Olapperton,  whom  he  aocompa-  pedition.*' 

nied  upon  his  second  African  expedition.   After       LANDES,  Les,  a  maritime  department  of 
the  death  of  Olapperton  at  Sackatoo,  he  re-  France,  formiDg  part  of  the  ancient  province 
tamed  to  England,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  of  Ghiscony,  and  bounded  N.  by  Qironoe,  E.  hj 
1829  published  '^Becords  of  Oapt  Olapperton's  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Qors,  S.  by  Basses-Pyre* 
Last  Expedition  to  Africa"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  n^es,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  8,599 
don),  prepared  from  Olapperton's  papers  and  his  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  809,882.    The  name  is 
own  JonrnaL   In  Jan.  1880,  accompanied  by  his  derived  from  the  sandy   and  marshy  plains 
brother  John,  he  sailed  for  Africa  under  govern-  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
ment  auspices  to  continue  the  explorations  of  These  plains  prevail  generally  in  the  interior, 
Olapperton ;  and  departing  from  Badagry  near  and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  thorny 
Oape  Ooast  Oastle,  March  22,  he  reached  Boossa  shrubs  over  which  the  shepherds  stalk  on  stilts, 
on  the  Quorra,  or  Niger^  June  IT.    Thence  the  The  onl  v  crops  which  the  tandes  yield  are  maizo 
brothers  ascended  the  nver  100  miles  to  Gaoo-  and  barley.    The  coast  district  is  studded  with 
rie,  and  returning  to  Boossa  early  in  August,  numerous  lagoons ;  but  toward  the  S.,  where 
commenced  the  descent  of  the  stream  in  canoes,  the  roots  of  the  Pyr^n^es  inten*upt  the  conti* 
Sept.  20.     After  numerous  hazardous  adven-  nuity  of  the  plain,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
tures,  they  reached  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Adour  irrigate  the  soil,  the  country  is  fertUe, 
through  its  principal  arm,  the  Nun,  in  the  lat-  and  abounds  in  com,  wine,  and  various  kinda 
ter  part  of  November,  and  were  received  on  of  fmit.    The  other  productions  of  this  depart- 
board  an  English  brig,  in  which  they  sailed  to  ment  are  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  marble.    The 
Fernando  Po.    In  June,  1881,  they  arrived  in  climate  is  mild,  but  unhealthy.    The  principal 
England,  i>ia  Bio  Janeiro ;  and  in  the  succeed-  manu&ctures  are  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
ing  year  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  prepared  paper,  leather,  ^.,  employing  about  6,000  pep> 
by  Lieut  Becher  fh>m  the  account  of  the  Lan-  sons.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Leyre,  Adour, 
ders,  was  published  in  2  vols,  with  a  map.    In  and  Gkive-de-Pau.    Oapital,  Mont  de  Marsan. 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the       LANDON(MAOLEAN'),LETrnAELizABBTH, 
Niger,  they  first  ascertained  its  confluence  with  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  Old  Brompton,  a 
the  Benoowe  or  Tchadda,  as  it  was  called.    In  suburb  of  London,  in  1802,  died  at  Oape  Ooast 
1882  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  brig  and  two  Oastle,  Africa,  Oct  15, 1889.   Much  of  her  youth 
small  steamers,  was  organized  by  a  company  of  was  passed  at  a  country  seat  in  Hertfordshire, 
Liverpool  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  opening  among  scenes  and  associations  which  could 
a  trade  with  the  tribes  along  the  Niger,  and  hardly  fiftil  to  develop  a  poetic  and  imagina^ 
placed  under  the  command  of  Bichard  Lander,  tive  nature.    At  18  she  began'  to  write  poetry, 
It  reached  the  river  Nun  Oct.  16  in  the  same  and  a  few  years  later,  while  residing  with  her 
year,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Niger  to  grandfather  at  Old  Brompton,  she  made  the* 
Boossa.    The  natives^  however,  showed  littie  acquaintance  of  William  Jerdan,  who  published 
disposition  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  some  of  her  small  pieces  in  the  ^^  Literary 
Lander  returned  ill  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  sue-  Gazette,"  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor, 
ceeding  spring,  with,  the  loss  of  several  of  his  They  were  signed  "L.  K  L,"  as  were  most  of 
men  by  sickness.    In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  her  subsequent  productions,  and  attracted  con» 
reascended  the  river  in  one  of  the  steamers  (the  siderable  attention.    Others  of  a  higher  strain 
otiier  having  retumed  to  Europe),  as  far  as  Bab-  succeeded,  and  ^'  L.  E.  L."  soon  became  one  of 
ba,  about  100  miles  below  Boossa ;  but  the  na-  the  most  popular  metrical  writers  of  the  day. 
tives  proved  so  indifferent  to  trade  that  the  ex-  Mr.  Jerdan  next  employed  her  as  a  general  con* 
pedition,  regarded  as  a  commercial  venture,  was  tributor  to  the  *^  Gktzette,"  not  of  original  poems 
a  failure.    On  this  voyage  he  ascended  the  Be-  merely,  but  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  ar^ 
noo  we  as  far  as  the  country  of  Domah,  104  miles;  tides;  and  in  time  her  labors  became  so  nu- 
but  finding  tiie  people  inhospitable  and  unoom-  merous  and .  important  as  to  entitle  her  to  be 
municative,  he  was  forced  to  return  through  called  rather  a^so-editor  than  an  occasional  con- 
Culnre  of  provisions  to  the  Niger.    On  Nov.  2T  tributor,  her  eflfbrts  being,  as  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
the  expedition  was  again  in  motion  up  the  river  stated,  scarcely  less  than  his  own.    Her  inti- 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  Oldfield,  Bichard  macy  with  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  rise  to  many  cmel 
Lander  designing  to  follow  early  in  1884  with  slanders,  which  caused  her  the  keenest  suffer* 
supplies.    On  Jan.  20  the  latter,  while  proceed-  ings.    Her  father  dying  in  somewhat  destitute 
ing  up  the  Brass  river,  an  arm  of  the  Niger,  was  circumstances  when  she  was  vet  a  child,  she 
severely  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives  became  the  chief  support  of  ner  family,  and 
of  the  Eboe  country.    He  escaped  down  the  for  a  period  of  15  years  was  a  ready  and  pro- 
river  in  a  canoe,  an^succeeded  in  reaching  Fer-  lific  writer  in  prose  and  verse  for  the  annuals 
nando  Po,  where  he  died  soon  after.    In  1886  and  for  a  variety  of  periodicals.    In  1821  she 
an  account  of  his  last  voyage  was  published  published  a  small  collection  entitied  "  The  Fate 
under  the  titie  of  "Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Adelaide,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  suo- 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  Biver  Niger,  ceeded  by  "  The  Improvisatrice,"  "  The  Trouba- 
in  the  Steam  Vessels  Quorra  and  Alburkah,  in  dour,"  and  other  long  pieces.    The  rich  fincy 
1882, 1838,  and  1884,  by  McGregor  Laird  and  and  the  romantic  and  melancholy  sentiment 
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yrhioh.  perraded  them  seemed  to  aooovd  very  ordered  the  mansion  which  he  had  bnflt  to-be 
happily  with  the  popular  taste.    The  sadness  demolished.    He  determined  to  live  abroad  free 
which   characterized   Miss   Landon^s   poetrj,  from  the  trammels  and  vexations  of  an  English 
however,  and  which  elicited  many  expressions  landlord.    In  1808,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
of  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  was  purely  imagi-  snrrection  in  Spain  against  Napoleon,  Landor 
nadve,  as  dio  was  of  a  oheerfdl  and  even  joy*  was  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  went 
OQs  disposition,  and  possessed  many  attractions  to  assist  the  Spanish  patriots.  He  raised  a  body 
of  person  and  manners.   The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  conducted  them 
who  had  severely  criticized  her  poems,  could  from  Oorunna  to  Aguilar,  the  head-quarters  of 
not  repress  his  aamiration  upon  meeting  her  for  Gen.  Blake,  viceroy  of  Galicia,  presented  20,000 
tlie  first  time,  but  exclaimed  with  characteris-  reals  to  the  cause,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
tic  bluntness:  "I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been  supreme  junta  for  his  services,  and  was  appoint- 
sae  bonny."     Miss  Landon  also  published  4  ed  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.    He  resigned 
novels,  ^  Ethel  OhurchiU,"  ^^FrancescaOarrara,"  his  commission  on  the  restoration  of  King  Fer- 
^*  Romance  and  B^lity,''  and  "  Duty  and  Indi-  dinand  and  the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
nation,"  which  however  were  not  so  sucoesdfhl  framed  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  struggle 
as  her  poems.    Another  novel  commenced  by  for  independence,  declaring*^  that  though  he  was 
her,  entitled  ''Lady  Anne  Granard,"  was  pub-  willing  to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  the  asser- 
Ushed  2  years  after  her  death.    In  June,  1888,  tion  of  their  liberties  against  the  antagonist  of 
fihe  was  married  to  George  Madean,  who  held  Eur(q)e,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
an  official  station  at  Oape  Ooast  Castle  in  West  peijurer  and  a  traitor."    In  1811  he  married 
Africa,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  with  him  for  Julia  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  of  Bath,  a  daughter 
her  new  home.    She  died  about  a  year  after  her  of  the  baron  de  KieuveviUe,  descendant  and  rep- 
arriyal  there  from  an  overdose  of  prussio  add,  resentative  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name  who 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  smaU  had  been  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
quantities  for  hysteric  i^ections,  and  was  discov-  to  Charles  YUI.    In  1816  he  removed  to  Italy, 
ered  lying  dead  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  where  he  has  since  readed,  with  the  exception 
A  coroner^s  jury  found  no  cause  for  suspidon  of  occasional  tours  and  a  residence  of  several 
that  her  death  had  been  produced  intentionally,  years  in  Bath,  England.     He  occupied  for  7 
In  1841  Laman  Blanchard  published  the  ''Life  years  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and 
and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  then  purcnased  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Count 
LANDOR,  Walter  Sayagb,  an  Englidi  au-  Gherardesca,  at  Fiesole,  near  that  city.    In  1820 
thor,  born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  Jan.  he  published  at  Pisa  his  Latin  Idyllia  MeroieOf 
80, 1775.    His  father,  Walter  Landor,  a  gentle-  with  an  appendix  in  Latin  prose  on  the  reasons 
man  of  good  biith  and  property^took  for  his  why  modem  Latin  poets  are  so  little  read.    His 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Savage,  a  Warwickshire  literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
*  heiress,  who  added  to  her  husband^s  fortune  a  prose  work  entitled  "  Imaginary  Conversations" 
dowry  of  more  than  £80,000.    Walter  Savage  (5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824-'9).     These  sup- 
Landor  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  posed  dialogues  between  remarkable  pmonages 
with  great  care  under  private  tutors,  at  Rugby  of  past  or  present  times  admirably  illustrate 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.    Being  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  interlocutors 
rusticated  at  the  university  for  firing  a  gun  in  and  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  also 
the  quadrangle,  he  never  returned  to  take  his  abound  in  paradoxical  and  original  opinions, 
degree.    He  was  at  first  designed  for  the  army,  They  were  followed  by  a  new  edition  of  "  Ge- 
and  then  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his  inde-  bir,  Count  Julian,  and  Other  Poems^'  (1881) ; 
pendent  and  impubive  nature  made  him  ulti-  by  "  Perides  and  Aspasia^'  (1886) ;   a  "  Satire 
mately  prefer  a  l^e  of  freedom  and  literary  pur-  on  Satirists   and  Admonition  to  Detractors" 
suits  on  an  income  granted  him  by  his  &ther.  (1886)  ;    the  "  Pentameron   and   Pentalogia*' 
Boon  after  leaving  Oxford,  in  1795,  he  published  (1887) ;  and  the  dramas  "  Andrea  of  Hungary 
a  volume  of  poems.    In  1798  appeared  a  more  and  Giovanna  of  Naples"  (1889).    All  wese 
important  poem,  *^  G^bir,"  which  he  had  written  works  were  written  in  Italy.    During  his  resi- 
in  Swansea,  and  which  was  favorably  noticed  deuce  at  Bath,  he  published  the  "  Hellenics" 
by  Southey  in  the  ''Critical  Review."     This  (1847);  a  new  edition  of  the  Odnruiy  Idyllia 
approval  was  amply  satisfactory  to  Landor,  who  Meroiea^  d^.,  under  the  title  of  Foemataet  In^ 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  smaller  critics,  seriptiones  ('1847) ;    '*  Imaginary  Conversation 
and  induced  him  to  republish  it  in  a  Latin  ver-  of  King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchees  Belgio- 
sion  ri808).    In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and  saw  joso  on  the  Aifairs  and  Prospects  of  Italy" 
Napoleon  made  consul  for  life.    On  the  death  (1848) ;  "  Popery,  British  and  Foreign"  (1861) ; 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  domains,  the  "  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree"  (1858) ; ''  Let- 
and  purchased  other  estates  in  Monmouthsiure ;  ters  of  an  American"  (18g4),  under  the  psen* 
he  expended  £7,000  in  improving  them,  and  built  donyme  of  Pottinger ;  ^^  Antony  and  Octavius" 
a  mansion  which  cost  £8,000;  but  in  1806,  in  (1866);    "Diy  Sticks  Fagoted"  (1867);  and 
disgust  with  some  of  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom  nrequent  contributions  to  the  "  Examiner"  news- 
had  absconded  several  thousand  pounds  in  his  paper.    The  last  named  book  contained  some 
debt,  he  sold  off  his  entire  property,  a  part  of  most  objectionable  poems,  libdling  a  lady  of 
-which  had  been  in  his  fkmily  for  700  years,  and  Bath  to  whom  Landor  had  conceived  an  intense 
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pereonal  disKke,  and  for  which  he  was  prose-  hieroglyphios.  His  ^^Descriptive,  Explanatory, 
oated  and  subjected  to  a  verdict  of  £1,000  dam-  and  Critical  Catalogue  of  some  of  the  Earliest 
ages.  Occasional  pungent  letters  and  epigrams  Pictures  in  the  National  Academy"  is  full 
on  foreifli  politics  still  appear  from  his  pen  in  of  amusing  gossip.  His  best  engraving  is  the 
tiie  English  journals.  Southej,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Dogs  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,"  from  one  of  the 
M  Vision  of  Judgment.,"  writes :  '*  Of  the  author  earliest  pictures  of  his  son,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
of  'Gebir'  and '^  Count  Julian'  I  can  only  say  in  II.  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  preoedinff,  bom 
this  place,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  iMlopted 
as  a  poet,  and  preserved  his  friendship  as  a  man,  his  father's  profession,  and  has  executed  many 
will  DC  remembered  among  the  honors  of  my  engravings  in  mezzotint  from  his  brother  Eo- 
Hfe  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  generation  win's  pictures.  He  is  also  known  as  an  ex- 
will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  ceUent  etcher.    One  of  his  latest  works  is  an 

i              shall  have  passed  away.''     Emerson,  in  his  engraving  of  Bosa  Bonheur's  celebrated  picture 

*' English  Truts,"  says  of  him:  ''He  is  strangely  of  the  ''Horse  Fair."    HL  Charlbs,  broUier 

nndervalued  in  England — usually  ignored — ^and  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre,  bom  in  the 

sometimes  savagely  attacked  in  the  reviews,  early  part  of  the  present  century.    He  received 

^             The  criticism  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  is  his  first  instmctions  in  painting  from  Haydon, 

quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  the  schol-  who  manifested  great  interest  in  his  progress, 

ar  must  go  back  to  Lander  tor  a  multitude  of  He  first  eidiibited  in  the  royal  academy  in  1828, 

ele^t  sentences — for  wisdom,  wit,  and  indig-  and  in  a  few  years  gained  the  reputation  of  a 

nation  which  are  unforgetable."     All  of  ms  clever  painter  of  domestic  history  and  genre. 

»  writings  contain  highly  intellectual  and  vigorous  He  succeeded  on  several  occasions  in  receiv- 
passages,  but  his  poems  especially  display  an  ef-  ing  from  the  art  union  the  highest  prizes  for 
fort  to  reproduce  the  genius  and  style  of  Hellenic  his  worics  on  exhibition.  Among  his  most 
XK>etry,  and  seem  foreign  to  modem  habits  of  popular  pictures  are  ^'  Pamela,"  "  Clarissa  Har* 
thought.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  lowe  in  Prison,"  "The  Monks  of  Melrose,"  &o. 
published  in  London  in  1846  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  re-  He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
printed  in  1858).  A  selection  from  his  writings  1851  was  appointed  keeper.  lY.  Sib  Edwin, 
was  edited  by  George  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1856).  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  animals, 
— His  brother,  the  Bev.  B.  E.  Lakdob,  is  the  bom  in  London  in  1808.  While  a  child  he  was 
author  of  several  works,  including  two  remark-  remarkable  for  skill  in  drawing,  and  for  the 
able  novels,  the  '*  Fawn  of  dertorius"  ^2  vols.,  fieusility  with  which  he  seized  the  characteristio 
1846),  and  the  '^  Fountain  of  Arethusa"  (2  vols.,  expression  of  the  object  he  was  imitating.  His 
1848).  fatner  encouraged  his  talent,  and  personally 
LAND'S  END  (anc.  Bolerium  Promontorir  superintended  his  education.  He  took  him  into 
fim),  a  remarkable  neadland  projecting  into  the  the  fields,  and  made  him  copy  the  ordinary  do- 
Atlantic  at  the  W.  extreniity  of  Cornwall,  Eng-  mestic  animala,  at  rest  or  in  motion,  from  the 
land.  It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffs,  whose  sum-  life,  and  in  the  same  way  caused  him  to  acquire 
mits  are  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  his  first  notions  of  color.  Bv  these  means  Land- 
is  the  most  western  point  of  Qreat  Britain,  seer  soon  became  a  ready  and  skilftd  painter  from 
About  one  mile  distant  from  it  are  the  danger-  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  14  attracted  attention 

g             ons  rocks  called  the  Longshins,  on  which  has  by  his  spirited  sketches  of  terrier  dogs,  horses, 

f             been  erected  a  lighthouse  witn  fixed  lights  88  cats,  and  other  animals.    Two  years  later  he 

feet  above  high  water.    On  a  peninsula  near  exhibited  his  "Dogs  lighting,"  which  waspur- 

^               b^  is  one  of  those  natural  curiosities  caUed  "log-  chased  bv  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  shortly 

gmg"  or  "logan  stones,"  so  poised  on  a  ftdcram  afterward  a  striking  picture  of  two  St.  Bernard 

tiiat  they  can  be  made  to  rock.  dogs  rescuing  a  traveller  from  the  snow,  which 

LANDSEER.    I.  John,  an  English  enmver  was  engrav^  bv  his  father.    About  this  time 

and  anthor,  bom  in  Lincoln  in  1769,  died  Feb.  he  received  to  a  limited  extent  instructions  and 

29, 1852.    His  reputation  was  founded  on  the  advice  from  Haydon,  but  never,  like  his  brother, 

engravings  fnmisned  for  Bowyer's  edition  of  became  a  regular  pupiL    He  also  drew  in  the 

Hume's  ^'History  of  England"  and  Moore's  schools  of  the  royal  academy,  and  frt>m  the 

"Views  in  Scotland "  toward  the  close  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  but  animals,  and  particularly 

last  century,  and  on  a  series  from  the  works  of  those  of  the  domestic  kind,  were  the  chief  oV 

Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other  artists.    In  1806  he  Jects  of  his  study.    The  praises  bestowed  upon 

L               delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  engraving  at  his  youthful  peribrmances  served  as  an  incen- 

the  royal  institution.    At  the  same  time  he  was  tive  to  fresh  exertions,  and  each  year  witnessed 

elected  an  associate  engraver  in  the  royal  acad-  an  improvement  in  the  finish  and  details  oi  his 

emy,  an  honor  which  he  accepted  for  the  pur-  works.    In  1827  he  was  elected  an  associate 

pose  of  removing  tl^e  restrictions  against  the  member  of  tJie  royal  academy,  having  just 

admission  of  engravers  to  full  membership,  reached  the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same 

Failing  in  this  object,  he  devoted  himself  chief-  time  made  a  visit  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 

ly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  started  at  different  the  impressions  derived  from  which  have  been 

i                periods  two  art  journals,  both  of  which  speedily  reproduced  in  a  series  of  characteristic  works. 

I                Med.  He  also  cultivated  archsology,  and  puh-  Aniong  his  best  pictures  are :  "  The  Betnra  from 

I                lished  a  4to.  volume  on  engraved  gems  and  Deer-Stalking,"  exhibited  hi  1827;  the  "Poach- 
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era— Deer-Stalking;*'  ^*None  but  the  Brave  vnteered  as  a  private  soldier.  His  company 
deserve  the  Fair;*'  ^'Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his  with  several  others  having  assembled  at  New 
Dogs;"  ^^The  Otter  Speared;"  *^The  Stag  at  Albanv,  and  formed  a  regiment,  Mr.  Lane  was 
Bay;"  "The  Drive — Shooting  Deer  on  the  elected  colonel.  A  few  days  afterward  he  re- 
Pass;"  "The  Random  Shot,"  a  touching  picture,  ceived  from  President  Polk  a  commission  as 
representing  a  fawn  endeavoring  to  draw  snck  brigadier-general.  He  immediatdy  set  ont  for 
from  its  dead  dam ;  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a  the  seat  of  war,  in  conmiand  of  8  regiments  of 
stag  fight,  and  the  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  two  Indiana  volnnteers,  and  in  two  weeks  landed  at 
of  his  latest  and  most  remarkable  works.  Of  a  the  Brazos,  and  reported  for  duty.  His  brigade 
different  class,  but  quite  as  effective  of  their  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Bntler's  division.  At  the 
kind,  are  the  "  Illicit  Whiskey  Still ;"  "  High-  battle  of  Bnena  Vista  he  commanded  the  left 
land  Mnsio,"  now  in  the  Vernon  collection ;  the  wing,  and  commenced  the  engagement  by  attack* 
"  Drover's  Departure ;"  "  The  Old  Shepherd's  ing  a  division  of  the  Mexican  army  numbering 
Chief  Mourner,"  a  sheep  dog  watching  b^  his  5,000,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ampndia.  In  the 
naaster's  coffin ;  "  High  Life"  and  "  Low  Life ;"  course  of  the  day  he  was  wonnded  in  the  right 
the  "Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  arm,  but  remained  on  the  field.  In  June,  1^7, 
Society,"  a  noble  portrait  of  a  Newfoundland  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  Indiana 
dog;  "The  Shepherd's  Prayer,"  and  many  regiments  were  disbanded.  Returning  to  Geo. 
others,  extending  over  a  period  of  80  or  40  Taylor's  line,  he  was  ordered  to  join  G^n.  Soc^ 
vears.  No  Enghsh  painter  of  the  century  has  Landing  at  Vera  Cru2  Sept.  16,  he  set  out  for 
been  more  universally  popular,  and  none,  nn-  theoityofMexico  in  command  of  8,000  men.  On 
lees  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  received  Oct.  9  he  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hnamantla. 
more  lucrative  rewards  from  his  pencil.  His  On  the  19th  he  attacked  a  strong  force  of  gue- 
pictures  have  for  many  years  been  regularly  rillas  at  Atlixco,  and  took  the  place,  losing  but 
engraved,  and  for  the  copyright  of  some  of  one  man,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
them  he  has  received  as  much  as  £8,000  in  and  wounded  was  500.  On  the  29th  he  broke 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  picture.  For  more  up  another  gnerilla  band  at  Tlascala.  On  Nov. 
than  80  years  liandseer  has  been  a  royal  acade-  22  he  took  Matamoras,  which  was  strongly  for- 
mician,  and  in  1860  he  was  knighted.  At  the  tified,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
wpontion  univ&rselle  of  1865  in  Paris,  a  large  and  military  stores;  and  on  Dec.  14  he  reached 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  an  honor  ao-  Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters.  On  Jan.  15,  1848, 
corded  to  no  other  British  artist.  he  left  the  capital  nnder  orders  to  scour  ^e 

LANE,  Edwabd  William,  an  English  orien-  country  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  rid 
talist  and  author,  bom  about  the  conmiencement  it  of  gnerilla  marauders.  After  an  nnsuccessftd 
of  the  present  century.  The  greater  part  of  his  attempt  to  capture  Santa  Anna,  who  was  at 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  orien-  Tehnacan  with  500  men,  he  took  Orizaba,  and 
tal  languages,  particularly  Arabic,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  other  successful  partisan  opera- 
is  deeply  learned ;  and  for  many  years  he  has  tions.  On  Feb.  IT  he  was  sent  out  by  Gen. 
been  employed  in  preparing  an  Arabic  lexicon  Scott  in  pursuit  of  the  robber  chief  Jarant& 
and  thesaurus,  which  is  not  yet  cbmpleted.  On  the  2l8t  he  reached  Tulancingo,  where 
As  an  author  he  is  widely  known  by  his  trans-  Gen.  Paredes  barely  escaped  ciq)ture.  On  ihe 
lation  of  the  ^'  Arabian  Nights,"  published  in  8  24th  he  came  np  to  Jarauta  at  Tehnaltaplan, 
magnificent  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  W.  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which  Jaranta  was 
Harvey  (1840),  and  by  his  "  Manners  and  0ns-  wounded  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
toms  of  the  Modem  Egyptians"  (8d  ed.  with  This  was  the  last  fighting  during  the  war. 
additions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842),  one  of  Gen.  Lane  for  his  gaOant  services  in  Mexico 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  ever  pub-  was  breveted  a  m^jor-general.  In  Ang.  1848, 
Hshed,  and  the  materials  for  which  were  pro-  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  territory, 
cured  during  a  lengthened  residence  in  Grand  and  reaoned  Oregon  Oity  in  Mardi,  1849.  He 
Cairo,  where  he  still  remains.  He  has  also  continued  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of  governor 
published  *^  Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes,"  and  until  Aug.  1850.  when  he  was  removed  by  Pron 
^^  Eastern  Tales  and  Anecdotes."  ident  Taylor.   In  1851  he  was  elected  territorial 

LANE,  Joseph,  U.  S.  senator  from  Oregon,  delegate  to  congress.  He  was  successively  re- 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  14, 1801.  In  1804  elected  as  a  delegate  until  Oregon  was  adnutted 
htts  father  removed  to  Henderson  co.,  Ky.  The  into  the  Union  as*  a  state  in  1859,  when  he  was 
educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  meagre,  chosen  IT.  S.  senator.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat, 
Prom  early  boyhood  until  he  attained  the  age  having  acted  with  that  party  dnoe  1824.  He 
of  20  he  was  alternately  employed  in  the  office  was  nominated  for  the  vice-premdenoy  by  a  dem- 
of  the  comity  clerk,  and  in  a  dry  goods  store,  ocratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1860. 
In  1821  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  LANFRANO,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bora 
Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.  The  following  year  he  in  Pavia  about  1006,  died  in  England,  May  28, 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  From  that  time  1089.  He  was  instracted  in  granunar  and  logic 
he  represented  his  adopted  county  in  one  branch  at  Pavia,  and  in  civil  law  in  the  nniversity  of 
or  the  other  almost  continuously  for  25  years.  Bologna,  and  after  practising  for  several  yean 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico  in  1846,  as  an  advocate  in  Pavia,  established  himself  at 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  state  senate  and  vol-  Avranches  in  Normandy,  where  he  taught  juriil* 
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mdenoe  with  great  reputation.  Journeying  of  bis  master  by  some  designs  ezeonted  upon 
from  this  city  to  Rooen  about  1042,  he  was  at-  a  wall  with  charooaL  He  was  plaoed  under 
taoked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  him  and  left  Agostino  Oarraoci,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
him  tor  dead.  The  monks  of  the  neighboring  Bome  with  Annibale  Oarracci,  whom  he  asdsted 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee  having  received  him  in  decorating  die  Famese  palace.  His  chief 
with  great  kindness,  he  soon  after  assumed  the  work  is  the  cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle  in 
habit  of  the  order,  and  in  1045  was  chosen  prior  Bome,  in  which  he  has  represented  the  Virgin 
of  the  abbey.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  which  seated  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by  saints,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  nvmous  of  Europe,  em-  contemplating  Christ,  who  is  above.  This  work 
bracing  in  its  course  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  had  been  promised  to  Domenichino,  his  former 
and  to  which  pupils  resorted  from  England,  fellow  pupil,  but  Lanfranco  intrigued  success- 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  even  Italy,  fully  to  procure  the  commisuon  to  execute  it, 
Among  the  learned  men  whom  his  reputation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tesoro  in  Naples,  which 
attract  thither  was  Berengarius,  archdeacon  had  also  been  given  to  Domenichino. 
of  Angers,  hetween  whom  and  Lanfranc  a  fa-  LANG,  Loitis,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
mous  controversy  was  conducted  on  the  subject  Waldsee,  Wtirtemberg,  March  29,  1814.  His 
of  the  euoharist  At  Rome  in  1050,  and  sub-  father,  who  was  a  historical  painter,  destined 
sequently  at  the  council  of  Yercelli,  Lanfranc  him  for  the  musical  profession ;  but  his  own 
oombated  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who  tastes  were  for  painting,  and  he  finally  deter- 
was  repeatedly  obliged  to  abjure  his  opinions,  mined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  that  art,  and 
Having  in  1059  procured  for  William  anke  of  during  the  illness  of  hb  father  luded  in  the  sup* 
Normandy,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  the  port  of  his  family  by  painting  carriages,  desi^- 
daoghler  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  a  dispensation  ing  monuments,  and  aecorating  churches.  He 
firom  the  pope,  he  became  a  favorite  with  Wil-  continued  at  the  same  time  to  perform  in  the 
liaro,  and  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  choir  of  the  cathedrd.  At  16  years  of  age  he 
and  in  1066  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  mon-  executed  likenesses  in  pastel  with  considerable 
astery  in  Oaen,  where  he  established  a  new  success,  and  during  a  residence  of  4  years  on 
school,  which  likewise  became  celebrated.  Af-  the  lake  of  Oonstance  he  painted  nearly  1,000 
ter  the  conqaest  of  England  William  summoned  portraits  in  pastel  and  oiL  He  went  in  1884 
him  to  that  country,  and  caused  him  to  be  elect-  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  established  himself 
ed  to  fill  the  see  of  Oanterbnry,  then  vacant  by  in  Stuttgart.  About  1888  he  came  to  America 
the  depoftition  of  St^gand.  Lanfranc  would  and  setSed  temporarily  in  Philadelphia.  In 
have  declined  the  honor,  as  he  had  previously  1841  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  5  years  study- 
the  office  of  archbishop  of  Bouen ;  but  at  the  ing  in  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Bome. 
oommand  of  Alexander  IL,  who  had  been  one  In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  taking  up  his 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  consecrated  in  1070.  Hav-  residence  in  New  York,  and  for  two  years  em« 
ing  with  some  difficulty  procured  liisrecoffui-  ployed  himself  in  the  decoration  of  interiors 
tion  as  primate  of  England,  he  gave  a  proof  of  and  in  modelling  plaster  figures  for  ornamental 
his  attachment  to  William  by  placing  in  vacant  purposes.  In  1847  he  again  visited  Bome,  and 
bishoprics  and  over  the  chief  religious  houses  remiuned'  there  two  years,  returning  to  New 
ecclesiastics  of  known  fidelity  to  the  Nurman  York  in  1849,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His 
interest,  which  was  thereby  greatly  strength-  pictures  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
oied  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  highly  LANGBAINE,  Gbrabd,  an  English  scholar, 
was  he  esteemed  for  these  and  other  services,  bom  in  Westmoreland  about  1608.  died  in  1658, 
tiiat  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  both  in  church  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Ox- 
and  state  was  committed  to  his  hands  when-  ford,  where  he  was  provost  of  Queen^s  college^ 
ever  the  king  was  absent  in  Normandy,  and  and  keeper  of  the  university  archives.  He 
William  Bufus  upon  his  accession  introsted  the  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  succeeded  in 
government  to  him.  In  his  ecclesiastical  capa-  avoiding  the  political  troubles  of  the  time.  His 
city  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the  monas-  chief  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinns,  in  addi- 
tic  bodies,  strictly  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  tion  to  which  he  published  a  number  of  minor 
priesthood,  established  schools,  convents,  and  treatises  on  church  questions  and  miscellaneona 
hcttpitals,  and  built  churches  and  cathedrds.  His  topics.— Gbrabd,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
wisdom,  learning,  and  manificence,  according  Oxford  in  1656,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  University 
were  alike  conspicuous.  His  works,  consisting  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  a  career  of  idleness 
of  commentaries  on  St.  PauPs  epistles,  letters,  and  extravagance,  devoted  himself  to  literary 
sermons,  andhis  treatise  on  the  eucharist  against  pursuits.    He  gave  particular  attention  to  the 


London,  1844).  rlays,"  and  ^^  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 

LANFRANCO,  Giovanki,  an  Italian  painter.  Poets,"  both  of  which,  though  of  little  critical 

bom  in  Parma  in  1581,  died  in  Bome  in  1647.  authority,  are  valuable  to  the  student  of  dra- 

While  a  boy  in  the  service  of  Oount  Orazio  matic  history  from  the  accuracy  with  which 

Sootti  in  Piaoenza,  he  attracted  the  attention  &ct8  are  related  and  editions  described.    Of 
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these  works  Lowndes  savs : '  *'  Of  the  seyeral  when  the  revolntion  broke  ont    He  then  left 

early  catalogues  of  the  English  stage  Langbaine's  France,  was  admitted  into  the  Busman  serrice, 

only  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  its  fidelity,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Potemkin  in 

Commentators  and  otners  have  borrowed  copi-  Bessarabia,  and  under  Repnin  in  Moldavia.    In 

ously  from  him,  many  of  them  without  ao*  1792,  in  concert  with  mauy  Smigres^  he  joined 

knowledgment."  as  a  Tolunteer  the  Prussian  army  under  the 

LANC^EIN,  AxroTTST  Fbiedbioh  Ebkst,  a  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterward  the  Austrian 

German  author,  bom  near  Dresden,  8ept.  6.  troops  under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  par*- 

1767,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  2, 1885.  He  studiea  ticipating  in  the  battles  fought  by  both  agiunst 
law,  filled  yarious  public  offices,  and  from  1810  his  own  countrymen.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
tiU  his  death  waa  censor  of  belles-lettres  pub-  Austrians  in  1795,  he  returned  to  Russia,  where 
Hcations  for  the  Prussian  eoyemment.  His  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1799,  and 
complete  works  were  published  in  81  yols.  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1805,  at 
(Stuttgart,  1885-^7),  ana  comprise  humorous  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  commanded  a  di^ 
poems,  tales,  and  noyels,  some  of  which  haye  vision  which  was  almoet  entirely  destroyed ; 
Deen  very  popular.  this  loss  caused  him  to  be  for  a  while  disgraced. 

LANGDON,  JoHir,  an  American  statesman,  From  1807  to  1812  he  was  employed  in  the 

bom  in  Portsmouth,  K.  H,  in  17B9.  died  there,  Russian  war  against  the  Turks.    Fnder  Tchit- 

Bept.  18, 1819.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  chagoff  he  pursued  the  remnants  of  the  great 

tionary  war.  although  then  profitably  engaged  French  army  from  Russia,  and  kindly  treated 

in  business,  ne  embarked  in  uie  patriotic  cause,  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  his  hands.    In  181S 

and  hi  1774  participated  in  the  removal  of  the  he  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Gtermany, 

armament  and  m^tary  stores  from  Fort  YfUr  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Leipsie,  and  ad- 

liam  and  Mary  in  PortsmouUi  harbor,  an  act  vauced  as  far  as  the  Rhine.    In  concert  with 

which  imperilled  his  life  and  property.     In  Blticher,  he  marched  toward  Paris,  fought  in 

1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con-  nearly  every  important  battle  during  the  **cam- 

gress,  but  resigned  office  in  June,  1776,  on  be-  paign  of  Firance,''  and  was  present  at  the  first 

coming  navy  agent.     In  1777.  while  speaker  occupation  of  the  French  capital.    In  1815  he 

of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly,  he  pledged  a  was  appointed  governor  of  Cherson  and  the 

large  portion  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  Crimea.    He  caused  Odessa  to  be  made  a  free 

equipping  the  brigade  with  which  Stark  de-  port,  and  received  in  1822  the  title  of  governor 

feat^the  Hessians  at  Bennington.  Subsequent-  of  New  Russia.    The  next  year  he  lost  Alex- 

ly  he  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  state  ander's  good  graces,  and  was  recalled  to  service 

legldature,  a  member  of  the  continental  con-  only  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  ao- 

gress,  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  fram-  companied  to  Moscow  to  be  present  at  his  coro- 

ed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  nation.    In  1828  he  served  in  the  war  against 

president  of  New  Hampshire.    He  was  one  of  the  Turks,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 

the  first  IT.  S.  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  Wallachia,  worsted  the  enemy  in  several  en* 

which  office  he  held  until  1801.    In  politics  he  counters,  and  received  the  command  of  all  the 

was  a  republican,  and  acted  with  Jefferson,  who  Russian  troops  in  the  Danubian  principalities ; 

upon  assuming  office  in  1801  offered  him  the  but  Diebitch  having  been  promoted  to  tne  chief 

post  of  secret^  of  the  navy,  which  he  declin-  command,  Langeron,  who  was  his  senior  in 

ed.    From  1805  to  1812,  with  the  exception  of  rank,  declined  serving  under  him,  and  retired 

2  years,  he  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  to  St.  Petersburg. 

and  in  1812  he  was  offered  by  the  republican  LANGHORNE.  Jobk,  an  English  poet  and 

congressional  caucus  the  nomination  for  the  miscellaneous  autnor,  bom  in  Kirkbv'^dtephen, 

office  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Westmoreland,  in  1785,  died  in  Weus.  Somer- 

whidi,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  setshire,  in  April,  1779.    He  took  oraers,  and 

declined.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  afterward  went  to  Oambridge,  where  he  snp- 

in  retirement  ported  himself  by  teaching  in  a  gentleman's 

LANGELAND,  an  island  of  Denmark,  sit-  family.  On  account  of  an  unfortunate  attach- 
nated  between  Laaland  and  Ftdien,  in  the  Great  ment  to  the  daughter  of  his  employer  he  left 
Belt ;  length  82  m.,  avenge  breadth  4  m.;  his  situation  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
area,  106  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  17,868.  The  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  obtained  the  cu- 
£.  coast  has  excellent  narbors  where  the  largest  racy  of  St.  John's,  Olerkenwell,  and  was  ap- 
yessels  may  at  all  times  find  anchorage.  The  pointed  by  Dr.  Hnrd  assistant  preacher  of  Lin- 
climate  is  healthfhl,  and  the  soU  fertile.  Lange-  coln^s  Inn.  In  1765  he  published  a  short  poem 
land  fbrms  with  FtUien  a  circle  of  the  kingdom,  entitled  *'  Genius  and  Valor,"  to  defend  the 
Capital,  Rudki6bing.  Scotch  against  the  asperdons  of  Churchill ;  for 

Langeron,  iGn>BAX7LT,  count,  a  Russian  this  he  received  the  de^pree  of  D J),  firom  the 

general  of  French  birth,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  university  of  Edinburgh  m  1766,  and  in  the  fol- 

1768,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  July  4, 1881.  He  lowing  year  he  mamed  the  lady  to  whom  he 
entered  the  French  aro^  as  2d  lieutenant,  and  had  previously  paid  unsuccessftil  suit  She  be- 
sailed  in  1782  for  the  Imited  States,  where  he  longed  to  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  living  of 
served  till  the  peace.  He  was  promoted  on  his  Blagden  in  Somersetshire  was  purchased  for  her 
return  to  France,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  husband ;  but  she  died  witUn  a  year  in  diild- 
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bed.    Lanf^orne  then  remoTed  to  Folkestone,  poeed  to  have  been  written  hj  Tamerlane  in  Ibe 

where,  in  coDJanotionwith  hia  brother  William,  Mongol  language.    He  was  mtrosted  with  the 

who  held  a  onracj  in  that  town,  he  wrote  his  publication  of  the  Mantohu-French  lexicon  bj 

translation  of  Plutarch^s  ^^  Lives''  (1771),  the  FatherAmiot^  whidihe  accomplished  with  ao- 

work  bj  which  he  is  best  known.    He  married  onracy  and  success.    He  induced  the  French 

again,  and  lost  his  second  wife  also  in  childbed  republican  government  to  establieli  the  special 

in  1776,  an  affliction  which  is  said  to  have  led  school  of  oriental  languages,  whidi  is  still  in  ex* 

him  into  intemperance.    In  1777  he  obtained  a  istence.  He  was  appointed  its  first  administrator, 

prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.    He  was  a  andprofessoroftiiePersian,  Malay,  and  l^mtchu, 

voluminous  writer  of  tales,  short  poems^  and  but  he  taught  only  the  first  of  these  languages, 

sermons,  which  are  little  valued.    A  collection  LANG££S,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 

of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  was  department  of  Haute -Marne,  built  on  a  steep 

published  by  his  son  in  1802.  hiU  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  on  the  rail- 

LANGLANDE,  Lakoxlavdb,  or  Longlanix  way  from  Paris  to  Muhlhouse,  distant  from 

Robert,  the  supposed  author  of  the  *^  Vision  of  Paris  185  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,570.    Next  to 

Piers  Ploughman,''  bom  in  Gleobury  Mortimer,  Brian^n  it  is  tne  most  elevated  town  in  the 

Shropshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  empire.    The  most  important  manufacture  is 

Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  from  traditions  cutlery.    Langres  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 

current  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  since  the  8d  century. 

according  to  which  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  LANGTOFT,  Petbb,  an  Enj^ish  chronicler, 
and  became  a  monk  of  Malvern.  The  famil-  so  called  from  the  parish  of  Limgtoft  in  York- 
iarity  of  the  author  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  shire,-  flourished  in  the  latter  h&  of  the  18th 
church  fathers  indicates  that  he  was  an  eccle-  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  14th. 
siastio ;  several  local  allusions  in  the  poem,  and  Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  fact  that  its  scene  is  the  '^  Malveme  hilles,"  he  was  a  canon  regular  of  l^e  order  of  St.  Aus- 
prove  that  it  was  composed  on  the  borders  of  tin,  and  produced  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
Wales ;  and  internal  evidence  fixes  its  date  at  into  French  verse  of  Bosenham's  '^  Life  of 
about  1362.  It  narrates  the  dreams  of  Piers  Thomas  &  Becket''  and  a  French  metrical 
Ploughman,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  falls  ^  Chronicle  of  England,"  from  Trojan  times  to 
adeep  beside  a  stream  in  a  vale  among  the  Mai-  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  manu- 
vern  hills ;  and  while  satirizing  in  vigorous  al-  scripts  of  the  latter  are  preserved  in  the  Oot- 
legorical  descriptions  the  corruptions  in  church  tonian  collection  in  the  British  museum,  and 
and  state,  and  the  vices  incident  to  the  various  among  the  Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  same  re- 
professions  of  life,  and  painting  the  obstacles  pository.  The  ^^  Ohronicle"  has  been  rendered 
which  resist  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  it  into  English  verse  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
presents  the  simple  ploughman  as  the  embodi-  LANGTON,  Stephen,  an  English  prelate, 
ment  of  virtue  and  truu),  and  the  represents-  bom  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tive  of  the  Saviour.  Its  ancient  popularity  ap-  tury,  died  in  Slindon,  Sussex,  July  9,  1228. 
pears  from  the  large  number  of  MS.  copies  which  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
still  exist,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  lat-  eventually  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and 
ter  part  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  a  favorite  chancellor  of  the  university.  Visiting  Rome  in 
of  religious  and  political  reformers,  and  several  1206,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  III., 
imitations  of  it  appeared,  the  most  important  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  by 
of  which  was  "Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,"  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  see  he 
written  iU>out  1898  by  some  Wycliffite,  assail-  had  been  elected  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
ing  the  clergv,  and  especially  the  monks.  In  pope,  and  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  John  de 
1^0  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  was  Gray,  whom  Kmg  John  of  England  had  com- 
printed  by  the  reformers,  and  so  mvorably  re-  pelied  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect.  This 
oeived  that  8  editions  were  sold  within  a  year,  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel  between 
and  the  name  of  the  ploughman  is  often  intro-  John  and  Innocent,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
duced  in  the  political  tracts  of  the  16th  and  17th  which  was  that  Langton  was  kept  out  of  his  see 
centuries.  This  poem  is  a  remarkable  example  until  the  submission  of  the  king  to  the  pope 
of  a  system  of  verse,  derived  from  the  Ang^o-  in  1218,  after  which  he  was  acknowledged 
Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regular  alliteratitm  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year 
instead  of  rhyme.  There  are  two  classes  of  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  barons  opposed  to 
manuscripts,  which  give  the  text  with  consider-  the  niisgovernment  of  John,  and  at  a  meeting 
able  variations.  The  best  edition  both  of  the  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  in  London  urged  the 
"  Vision"  and  the  "  Creed  "  is  that  of  Thomas  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  He  ad- 
Wright  (2  vols.,  London,  1856),  wiUi  notes,  a  hered  faithfully  to  his  party  throughout  the 
glossary,  and  variations.  struggle,  and  for  his  refusal  to  excommunicate 

LAnGL£S,  Louis  Mathxeu,  a  French  orien-  the  baron&  at  the  command  of  Innocent,  was 

talist,  born  near  St.  Didier.  Aug.  28,  1768,  died  suspended  u'om  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal 

Jan.  28,  1824.    He  studied  Ar&ic  and  Persian  functions.    Little  is  known  of  his  subsequent 

under  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  1Y87  published  history.    He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  leam- 

a  French  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Tarn-  ing,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 

erlane'a  **  Political  and  Military  Institutes,"  sup-  treatises. 
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LANGUAGE  (Lat  lingtMi  anciently  dingua,  instance  to  the  Hebrerr,  qnaiUf^g  it  hj  the 
tongue),  in  genera],  the  manifestation  of  human  epithet  *^  sacred/'    Modem  writers  especiaUy 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  articulate  sounds.   The  lunit  the  term  to  snch  languages  and  literatnres 
Tarious  names  which  designate  it  are  derived  as  have  attained  a  oermanent  form,  and  are  not 
in  most  languages  from  roots  signifying  the  subject  to  further  nuctuations.    Ancient  phi]o»- 
functions  and  properties  of  the  tongue :  thus,  ophy  comprehended  what  we  now  call  physiol- 
Arab.  lisan^  language,  laqlaoy  tongue ;  Armen.  ogy,  psychology,  and  philology.    To  avoid  am- 
Uenij  Slavic   iazik  (originally  licurik\   from  biguity  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  the  science 
Sans,  lih^  to  lick,  taste;  Lat.  loqu-ela^  of  the  of  language  glossology,  under  which  are  in- 
same  root  as  Gr.  \oyot^  speech,  reason ;  Sans,  duded  both  the  nature  of  language  as  such,  and 
ra9at^  speaking,  sounding,  and  rasanok^  sound,  its  various  developments  by  different  nations  in 
tongue,  taste,  from  rcua^  to  sound,  taste;  Gr.  particular  languages,  examined  with  a  view  to 
yXtto-o-a,  tongue,  language,  analogous  to  Slav,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  human 
gloB^  hlas,  sound,  voice,  Welsh  llaia^  voice,  and  mind.    Philology  is  thus  oonfined  to  the  study 
CopNbic  las^  language.    Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  of  written  monuments. — Grammar,  as  usually 
defines  language  to  be  "  the  breaking  forth  of  the  defined,  \b  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  cor- 
power  of  epeech,  according  to  the  mental  cast  rectly,  and  embraces  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
of  a  people^"  thus  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  of  any  language.    It  was  one  of  the  8  branches 
German  Sprache  (composed  of  atis^  out,  and  of  the  trivium  of  the  middle  ages,  which  with 
hreeheriy  to  break),  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  4  branches  of  the  quadrkium  constituted 
9pciec^  speak.  The  Latin  Bermo,  discourse,  consists  the  7  liberal  arts  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  It 
of  MT-ere  m^Ti-tem,  to  sow  or  scatter  the  mind ;  is  commonly  divided  into  5  parts:  orthoepy 
thus,  fdso,  di-wr-ere,  to  bow  or  scatter  about,  to  (right  speaking) ;  orthography  (right  writing) ; 
discourse.  The  German  Bede^  speech,  coincides  etymology  (derivation  of  words) ;  syntax  (Gr. 
radically  with  tbe  Greek  p€tt>,  to  flow,  speak,  oi;v,  together,  and  ra<r<ra>,  to  put),  which  treats 
and  pi/o-o-tt),  to  break  forth,  proclaim,  whence  of  tbe  structure  of  sentences ;  and  prosody  (Gr. 
prjToap^  spe^er;    and  with  the  Latin  reoty  to  n-por,  for,  and  od}/,  a  song),  which  treats  of 
think,  and  ratio^  reason.    The  French  parols^  the  quantity  and  accent  of  syllables  and  the 
and  Spanish  j>a2a^a,  word,  come  from  the  Latin  laws  of  versification.    Beside  the  special  and\ 
parabola  (Gr.  irapapo\ij\  a  comparison.    These  peculiar  grammars  of  each  language,  the  science 
and  fdl  other  words  in  other  languages,  derived  of  comparative,  historical,  or  philosophical  gram- 
from  Uie  name  of  the  tongue,  are  symbolic,  and  mar  has  in  the  present  century  made  great  pro- 
serve  as  examples  of  the  formation  of  woris  in  grees.    It  treats  the  essential  and  common  char- 
general.     While  synonymous  or  related  in  re-  acteristics  of  human  expression,  the  whole  art 
spect  of  signification,  they  are  heteronymous  or  of  the  communication  of  thought  by  signs.    In 
heterophonous  according  to  the  radical  sounds  its  widest  compass,  it  gives  the  analysis  of  every 
or  syllables  from  which  they  are  derived. —  sentence,  shows  the  several  classes  of  words 
Philology  is  a  term  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  correspond  to  the  several  classes  of  ideas, 
which  there  is  little  agreement  among  its  vota-  and  the  various  modifications  which  words  re- 
ries.    Plato  meant  by  it  love  of  speech,  Socra-  ceive,  or  the  different  modes  of  arrangement  of 
tes  love  of  philosophical  discussion,  Isocrates  which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  express  all 
and  Aristotle  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  Alex-  the  modifications  of  thought ;  it  considers  alike 
andrianslove  of  books.    The  Romans  translated  speech,  writing,  and  gesticulation  as  modes  of 
it  by  eruditio,  doctrina,  literarum  stttdium,  and  expression,  each  of  which  it  aims  to  decompose 
cognitio.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  applied  to  into  its  simplest  elements  ;  it  foUows  words 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  to  the  through  all  their  transformations  and  composi- 
knowledge  of  languages  and  arclisdology  in  gen-  tions,  and  penetrates  to  the  simple  and  funda- 
eral.    To  Fr.  A.  Wolf^  it  was  all  learning  per-  mental  ideas  represented  by  their  roots ;  it  de* 
taining   to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitv ;    to  velops  the  various  significations  of  words,  one 
Boeckh,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  and  from  another,  by  yirtue  of  the  relation  of  re- 
activity of  any  people  at  any  definite  time :  to  semblance  or  contrast  between  them,  which 
Mattbiffi,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  gives  rise  to  figures  of  speech ;  it  seeks  after  the 
guages  and  antiquities ;  to  Mtltzell,  the  science  mutual  relations  of  speech  and  thought,  traces 
of  verbal  signification,  or  of  the  manifestation  the  natural  symbolism  in  language,  and  shows 
of  the  human  mind  by  language ;  to  K.  0.  Mol-  that  its  formulas  are  not  only  means  for  preserv- 
ler,  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  full  concep-  ing  ideas,  but  also  instruments  for  acquiring 
tion  of  ancient  spiritual  life ;  to  Schelling,  the  new  ones ;  and  it  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  Ian- 
construction,  history,   and   contemplation   of  guage,  and  by  a  wide  comparison  illustrates  its 
works  of  art  and  science ;   and  to  Milhausen,  growth,  common  qualities,  and  various  groups 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  or  of  convey-  and   classifications,  from   the   remotest  time, 
ing  instruction  to  others.    Others  define  philol-  Though  all  of  these  questions  form  parts  of  the 
ogy  as  research  into  the  languages  of  cultivated  same  science,  they  have  rarely  been  treated  to- 
nations,  and  into  language  as  such,  in  order  to  gether  in  grammatical  works.    The  first  alone 
recognize  from  its  essential  characteristics  the  has  universally  been  included ;  the  second  has 
nature  of  our  intellectual  powers.    Others  re-  usually  been  added ;  Oondillac  and  others  em- 
strict  it  to  certain  particular  languages,  as  for  braced  also  the  last.    Dumarsais  was  the  first 
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who  aimed  to  treat  them  all,  a  project  wbidh  have  written;  I  write,  nay  or  can  write,  write 
was  more  sncoessfally  carried  ont  by  Oonrt  de  thoo,  and  to  write.  Verbs  are  aJao  inflected  to 
Gobelin,  He  decomposed  words  into  their  last  distinguish  number  and  person.  According  to 
dements,  showed  the  origin  and  significance  of  pr.  Hunter,  every  verb  is  expressive  of  an  at- 
these  elements,  and  then  traced  them  through  tribute,  o^  time,  and  of  an  afflnnation,  and  if  the 
various  languages.  The  essential  elements  of  affirmation  betoken  away  there  will  remain  the 
language  are  substantives  and  attributives,  attribute  and  the  time,  which  together  constl- 
Every  thing  else  is  invented  only  for  ease,  de-  tute  a  participle.  The  English  has  the  present 
spatoh,  or  ornament.  Substantives  or  nouns  are  and  the  past  participle,  as  writing,  written,  but  no 
the  names  of  objects,  of  things  that  either  exist  future,  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  are  conceived  to  exist,  and  they  do  not  of  An  adjective  is  distinguished  from  a  participle 
themselves  mark  either  quantity,  quality,  action,  as  implying  only  an  attribute.  It  designates 
or  relation.  They  are  distinguished  as  proper,  the  quaHties,  and  not  the  acts  or  motions,  of  sub- 
designating  single  individuals,  as  Onsar,  Henry ;  stances.  These  qualities  being  the  same,  whether 
or  common,  i^plicable  to  a  class,  as  animal,  in  male,  female,  or  inanimate  objects,  the  ad- 
house.  They  may  admit  of  modifications  by  jective  should  strictly  admit  of  no  variation  for 
gender,  those  which  denote  male  beings  being  gender,  though  the  English  is  exceptional  in 
of  the  masculine  gender,  those  which  denote  making  none.  The  qualities,  however,  may  exist 
females  being  feminine,  and  those  which  denote  in  diflferent  degrees  in  difierent  objects,  and  hence 
neither  being  neuter.  In  this  respect,  most  what  are  termed  the  three  degrees  of  compar- 
languages  deviate  more  frequently  than  the  ison,  as  wise,  wiser,  wisest.  Adverbs  are  the 
En^ish  from  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  attributes  of  verbs,  qualifying  the  action  which 
many  inanimate  substances  in  which  sex  has  no  they  express.  They  indicate  quantity,  quality 
existence  either  masculine  or  feminine.  They  or  mode,  relation,  time,  space,  d^c,  as  moder- 
are  modified  also  by  number,  to  distinguish  ately,  quickly,  more,  when,  upward.  Auxiliary 
unity  and  plurality;  and  by  case,  to  show  va-  parts  of  speech  are  tbe  article^  eonjunction, 
nous  relations  between  the  noun  and  other  preposition,  and  interjection.  The  article  de- 
words  in  the  sentence,  usually  indicated  in  Eng^  fines  and  points  out  objects  as  distinguished 
lish  by  prepositions,  but  in  the  classical  and  from  others  of  the  same  dass.  The  indefinite 
many  other  languages  by  terminations.  The  article  "a"  or  **an''  separates  but  a  single  nn- 
pronouns  are  words  invented  to  sometimes  sup-  specified  object  from  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
ply  the  place  of  nouns.  They  are  short  words,  long^  and  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals.  The 
having  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  having  de&ite  article  **^the''  is  applied  specifically  to 
the  full  meaning  of  the  substantive  which  they  one  or  more  objects,  pointing  them  out  as  those 
represent,  the  constant  repetition  of  which  is  thus  of  which  alone  in  their  class  something  is  affirm- 
avoided,  when  they  are  substituted  for  it  in  the  ed  or  denied,  and  therefore  belongs  equally  to 
immediately  subsequent  members  of  a  discourse,  both  numbers.  Ooig unctions  coi:\joiu  sentences. 
Like  the  noun  they  admit  of  number,  gender,  prepositions  conjoin  nouns  and  pronouns,  ana 
and  case ;  and  they  are  also  distinguish^  as  oi  mteijections  are  unconnected  words,  having 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  according  as  no  relation  to  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  the 
they  designate  the  person  speaking,  the  person  instinctive  and  inorganic  utterances  of  sudden 
spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of.  Attribu-  sensation  or  vehement  passion.  Home  Tooke 
tives  are  in  general  words  which  are  not  ex-  describes  them  as  the  brutish  ana  miseraoie 
pressive  of  things  that  exist  or  are  conceived  to  refuge  of  the  speechless,  and  says  that  the 
exist,  but  of  their  quantity,  quality,  action,  or  whole  dominion  of  language  is  erected  on  their 
relation.  They  are  either  verbs,  participles,  ad<  downfalL  In  tilie  Chinese  grammatical  system, 
jectives,  or  adverbs.  A  verb  affirms  an  action,  every  root  is  a  word,  and  obtains  the  character 
done  or  suffered,  or  a  state  of  being,  and  is  ao-  which  we  denominate  a  part  of  speech  merely 
cordingly  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  The  con-  by  its  position  relatively  to  the  other  woroB 
dition  and  time  under  which  this  action  or  state  in  tiie  sentence. — ^Etymology  (Gr.  crv/mof,  true, 
occurs  is  indicated  by  modes  and  tenses.  Be-  from  rvnrcA,  to  strike,  print;  hence,  imprinted, 
side  the  present,  past,  and  future,  there  are  true  to  the  original)  is  that  branch  of  glossology 
other  tenses,  viurying  in  number  in  difierent  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  words.  As  one 
languages,  made  by  combining  some  conditional  of  the  parts  of  grammar,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
drcumstance  with  one  or  all  of  the  divisions  of  theory  of  infiections,  that  is,  to  the  declension 
time,  as  for  instance  whether  the  action  is  con-  of  nouns,  the  declension  and  comparison  of  ad- 
ceived  as  completed  or  not  at  the  time  spoken  jectives,  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Etymon 
oL  Both  the  tenses  and  modes,  the  latter  of  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  type  of  the 
which  affirms  the  action  of  the  verb, .either  di-  root,  t.^.,  its  essential  form ;  thus:  Gr.  /Liop<^, 
rectly,  or  as  a  matter  of  possibility  or  hypothe-  an  anagram  of  the  Latin /on7»-a;  Ger.  Top/,  in- 
ns, or  as  a  command  or  request  have  been  va-  verted  in  the  Eng.  pot.  Many  words  in  all  lan- 
rionsly  classified.  In  English  toere  are  usually  guages  are  mere  dead  matter,  incapable  of  anal- 
reckoned  6  tenses  and  4  modes,  which  are  illus-  ysis,  and  imported  with  the  thinffs  they  are 
trated  in  the  following  10  forms:  I  write  or  used  to  name,  just  like  labels  affixed  to  articles 
am  writing,  wrote  or  was  writing,  have  writ-  of  merchandise.  Such  are,  from  names  of  places, 
ten,  had  written,  shall  or  will  write,  and  shall  bayonet,  from  Bayonne;  calico,  from  Calicut; 
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mOHner^f^mlGIaii;  pistol, from  Pistoja;  china,  mains  in  yy«M)7v  cogno^eefe^  Ger.  hennen^  and 
nankin,  arras,  &c. ;  from  names  of  men,  goillo-  Eng.  hnow^  which  are  akin  to  gignere  and  genS' 
tine,  mackintosh,  silhouette,  raglan,  &c.  Many  ror^. — ^Manifold  o^nions  have  been  advanced 
are  qnid-pro-qnos,  as  horse  radish  instead  of  mer  concerning  the  onginal  language.  Herodotus 
radish  or  sea  root  (from  radix^  root,  preceded  relates  that  Psammetichns,  wishing  to  learn 
by  mare^  sea,  mistaken  for  the  Englisn  word  of  which  was  the  first  language,  ordered  two  babes 
the  same  form) ;  rosemary,  from  tob  fnaHnu$y  to  be  brought  up  without  ever  hearing  a  human 
sea  dew,  and  not  from  rosa  Maria;  butterfly  sound.  They  were  nurtured  on  the  milk  of 
for  flutterfly ;  buck- wheat  for  beech- wheat  (An-  goats  which  were  brought  to  them  to  suck,  and 
|do-Sax.  &O0),  &o.  Many  are  regarded  as  Anglo-  after  two  years  pronounced  first  the  word 
Saxon  without  being  so  in  fact,  as  butter,  from  hekoi,  which  in  Phrygian  meant  bread.  The 
fiovs  and  swmv,  cow-cheese ;  and  squirrel  from  Egyptians,  therefore,  according  to  Herodotus, 
inaovpof,  snadow-taiL  Many  words  of  the  same  admitted  that  the  Phrygians  were  more  ancient 
form  come  from  different  etyma ;  thus,  sound,  than  themselves.  The  preeminent  antiquity  of 
from  iamtij  healthy,  Hmts^  gul^  sonus  (tantuiy,  the  Hebrew  has  been  often  maintained;  that 
noise,  funditi  (Fr.  sender),  depth ;  Ger.  ha$tek^  of  the  Greek  by  Peteric,  Latin  by  J.  Hugo, 
firom  either  Lat.  gu$tare^  to  taste,  or  eonstare,  Cymbric  by  Mylins,  Scythic  by  Bodhom  and 
Ital.oaitar«,toco8t — Speech  is  the  characteristic  Saumaise,  Ethiopic  by  Reading,  Chinese  by  J. 
of  man.  According  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Webb,  Basque  by  Larramendi,Breizad  by  Latonr 
culture  is  indispensable  to  the  contrivance  or  d'Auvergue,  Flemish  by  Van  Gorop,  Swedish  by 
language;  but  language  is  not  less  necessary  to  Rudbeck  and  S^emhjelm,  and  Oelto-Scythic, 
the  development  of  culture.  Unable  to  solve  themotherof  the  Slavic,  by  Kirchmayer.  Gro- 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  Plato  tins,  De  Gobelin,  and  others,  find  traces  of  the 
supposed  it  to  be  divin^y  inspired.  The  same  primitive  language  in  all  others.  It  was  the 
view  has  not  been  uncommon  among  Christians,  opinion  of  Klopstock  that  writing  and  language 
But  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Cicero  among  the  were  invented  together  and  simultaneoudy  by 
ancients,  and  Monboddo,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  several  nations.  The  roots  of  languages  shed 
Stewart,  and  most  modern  scholars,  favor  the  much  light  on  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
natural  creation  of  speech  by  the  innate  facul-  The  following  are  examples  taken  from  the  Ian- 
ties  of  man.  The  records  of'^  history  give  little  guages  most  generally  known :  Sent-ite^  root 
light  on  the  subject.  Plato  and  the  other.Greek  m^  analogous  to  the  compound  to-n-^-ere,  <(M- 
philosophers  were  disqualified  for  obtaining  an  tus,  touch ;  instinety  stung*in,  in-^u-eri,  &c. 
adequate  view  of  the  nature  of  language  by  the  Per-<nt>-ere,  seize  through ;  Qtr,  emp-frnd-en, 
patriotic  narrowness  which  made  them  look  to  fina-in,  Aiv-aeho/u-^ngy  on-see-ing,  &c.  In- 
with  contempt  on  foreign  nationalities.  Some  tel-%-ere  (inter-%-are),  to  wader-etand,  Ger. 
great  principles  of  ^ossoiogy  are  however  found  Yer-stand,  and  Yer-fmn-ft  (ver-^ie^m-en,  per- 
in  Plato's  ^^Cratylus,"  a  disputation  between  e«j>-ere,  though  used  for  reason);  oo-^*^•are 
Socrates,  Cratylus,  and  Hermogenes  on  the  ((^tTi-o^i^ar^),  con-^0m-^^-an(ct«m-^f»-(2^and 
propriety  of  names.  Cratylus  asserts  that  every  plus),  Ju-dic-are  (jtutttm  indie-are) ;  Ger.  Ur- 
thing  has  a  name  belonging  to  it  by  nature,  theil  (or-deal)j  Kpuf-tip,  dia-eem-^re;  re-proi- 
and  not  by  an  arbitrary  convention.  "Word-  ^^>are,  Ger.  etch  i^or^telJreti ;  re-JleeUere ;  con- 
framers,  who  express  the  connection  between  <jip-ere,  Ger.  he-greif-en  (be-gripe);  d^nh<n  (to 
vocables  and  objects,  are  regarded  as  the  think),  of  the  same  root  with  Lat.  doe-eo,  dic-o^ 
rarest  of  artists.  Homer  distinguished  the  dow-coo,  doyfxo,  Eng.  tol^en,  at^-num.  rtvo><rin», 
names  given  by  the  gods  fh>m  such  as  are  eo-gnoBco,  oenrB&o,  Eng.  hek,  hnoto ;  and  duiyota. 
used  by  men:  *^whom  the  gods  call  Xanthua,  Lat  sepOy  whence  Eng.  sM-W.  separate.  Mod- 
hat  men  Scamander.''  Some  of  the  examples  itari,  met-m,  men-s-urare,  m^ius,  fnod-ns,  modr 
of  etymology  given  in  the  **  Cratylus''  are  super-  ius,  &c..  the  root  of  all  of  which  signifies  mid- 
fidai,  and  some  profound ;  thus:  ^xty  ^°^>  ^^°^  ^^)  ^^^  therefore  measure ;  hence  fnen$y  mon- 
^<riy  ox«i  ^foi  €x«iy  it  conveys  and  keeps  nature ;  eo,  Ger.  meinreu,  Mann,  Men-och ;  Eng.  mind, 
Xpoposy  time,  from  r-povi^or,  stream,  equivalent  iT^an-ing,  mem;  Lat.*A<M7M?(n),  hu-fmm-us;  for 
to  Qer,  ge-ran-nen,  run ;  IlXovr«>y,  from  «rXfor,  man  is  the  measurer  with  his  mens  (mind) 
full,  and  dovMu,  to  give.  An  influence  on  the  and  memrxis  (hand).  Romanic  pens-arey  from 
formation  of  words  is  attributed  to  gesticula-  Lat.|>tfm^ere,p<m<^rare,  to  weigh,  and  in-f«9u{- 
tion ;  sagacious  hints  are  given  on  the  meaning  ere,  to  apply  (from  ^^mi^ere,  at-toru^^re,  to 
and  changes  of  sounds;  ana  barbarian  languages  stretch),  that  is,  to  stretch  the  power  of  the 
are  justly  appreciated  for  the  natural  signifi-  mind.  Gr.  Etda>,  Lat.  i^eo,  and  i^o,  €rer. 
canc^  of  their  words.  Pythagoras,  when  asked  low-sen,  Eng.  to  ioit  and  wise;  Sans,  tid,  Zend, 
what  being  he  thought  to  be  the  wisest,  re-  veed,  Slav,  tid-etiy  to  see,  know ;  hence  veda, 
plied :  "  First,  the  number,  and  secondly,  that  science,  and  Sans,  huihy  to  discern,  &c.  These 
which  has  given  names  to  things."  By  the  words  are  examples  of  two  important  principles 
former  he  meant  the  word,  by  the  latter  the  in  the  labyrinth  of  languages,  namely:  that  all 
soul.  The  words  for  number,  word,  and  god  so  called  metaphysical  terms  are  in  reality  met- 
all  have  the  same  root,  kv  or  yp,  as  in  the  words  aphorical  expressions  of  material  acts  and  prop- 
numerusy  nomen,  ana  numen.  The  guttural  erties  to  which  the  mind  likens  its  own  opera- 
sound,  which  disappears  in  these  examples^  re-  tions ;  and  that  languages  do  not  diverge  in  the 
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ezpreaeioii  of  the  sin^  eategories  of  seiiflible 
things,  but  only  in  the  implication  of  these 
primitiTe  expressions  as  names  to  other  things. 
Both  primitive  and  cnltiyated  men  are  impress- 
ed bj  the  same  pecnliarities  of  things,  bat  the 
latter  depend  mostly,  not  on  what  the  mind 
produces  by  its  own  exertion,  but  on  what  they 
receiye  passively  as  imposed  on  them  by  society. 
Primitive  men  were  more  sensitive  and  percep- 
tive, and  almost  simnltaneonsly  reacted  on  their 
experiences.    Their  language  was  spontaneous 
and  almost  simoltaneons  with  the  impressions 
made  by  objects.    Hence  their  expressions  were 
trae  etyma,  or  imprints  on  the  mind,  shown 
externally  by  vocal  sounds.    The  uses  of  these 
etyma  are  modified  with  the  progress  of  culture. 
As  each  true  word,  in  its  originid  acceptation, 
coincides  with  the  feeling  or  idea  that  save  it 
birth,  and  as  men  vary  in  the  cast  of  their  sen- 
ability  and  mind,  the  uses  of  the  etymic  words 
are  yarions.   Language  in  its  totality,  as  well  as 
every  fibre  of  it,  is  a  symbol  of  mental  activity 
and  a  mediator  between  different  minds.    Man 
is  a  mirror  of  all  objects ;  he  digests  and  assim- 
ilates in  his  mind  the  material  famished  by  his 
senses,  and  then  communicates  it  by  speech. 
Language,  therefore,  is  the  acme  of  aJl  human 
energies,  a  memento  of  all  times  passed  by  a 
people  and  by  each  man ;  their  monument  after 
f>oth  disappear  from  the  theatre  of  life.    The 
deeds  of  men  are  strung  on  it,  like  beads  on  a 
thread.    Our  present  social^  religious,  political, 
scientific,  and  artistic  culture  is  the  complicated 
result  of  all  that  has  been  lived  through  by  our 
common  ancestry;  only  mixed,  digested,  filtered, 
modified  by  the  assimilating  power  of  time.   If 
even  the  works  attributed  to  Orpheus,  Homer, 
Mann,  Vyasa,  ValmikL  Ossian,  Shakespeare,  and 
to  the  author  of  the  NibelungwrLiea^  are  each 
suspected  to  be  the  effunons  of  several  men, 
how  could  we  now  disentangle  the  con^omer- 
ate  mass  of  all  languages  into  the  sev^al  con- 
tributions by  each  nation  or  genius?    Speech, 
as  a  necessary  function  of  the  human  faculties^ 
arose  instinctively,  and  single  languages  were 
fbrroed  by  the  peculiar  choice  or  caprice  of  their 
K>eakers,  as   influenced   by  various  agencies. 
£very  people,  according  to  its  own  genius, 
amalgamates  the  phonetic  element  with  its  own 
feelings  and  conceptions  into  an  (H-ganic  unity. 
The  forms  of  language  alsd  react  on  the  mind. 
Our  very  thoughts  are  faint  without  their  union 
with  the  symbols  of  speech ;  the  operations  of 
the  brain  and  heart,  the  articulations  of  the  vo- 
cal organs,  and  the  reception  of  sounds  by  the 
ears,  being  an  inseparable  miergy.    Thought 
crystallizes  the  momentum  of  the  mind  and  ut- 
ters it  as  a  word ;  and  the  atmospheric  air  is 
made  to  vibrate  with  mental  energy.    Speech 
is  as.  much  a  function  of  thinking  as  breathing 
is  of  living.    It  is  not  a  mere  means  of  inter- 
oommunication,   but  also  of  self-instruction. 
The  peculiar  qualities  of  objects  lead  us  to  dis- 
tingmsh,  while  their  common  qualities  lead  us 
to  combine.    We  ever  strive  after  a  clearer  and 
more  oonqnrehensive  unity.    The  sound  is  the 


embolic  representative  of  the  olject,  of  its 
mental  picture  and  of  the  sympathetic  effort  of 
the  organs  both  of  speech  and  of  hearing.  In 
no  other  product  of  mental  activity  is  there  a 
more  complicated  quantity  of  well  defined  mod- 
ifications, than  in  this  tnnity  of  object,  mind, 
and  voice,  one  and  indivisible.  The  woi^  itself 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  new  outward  object,  link- 
ing the  world  with  man  and  men  with  each 
other.  Speech  is  developed  only  in  society,  and 
men  can  neither  understand  themselves  nor 
their  own  ideas  fblly  except  by  trying  the  intel- 
ligibility of  their  words  on  each  other.  Mutual 
understanding  sharpens  the  intellectual  powers 
of  speakers,  so  that  with  the  increase  oi  social 
intercourse  the  language  gains  in  perfection. 
The  power  of  thinking  n^^  to  be  kindled  by 
the  homogeneity  of  general  thought,  and  tested 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  individual  thought. 
By  society  and  by  schooling  a  whole  people  be<» 
comes  habituated  to  the  limits  of  the  preexist- 
ing language,  whatever  that  may  be.  Since 
every  nation  exhibits  in  its  language  its  pecu- 
liar intellectaal  and  sensitive  characteristics,  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  affords  us  a 
new  point  of  view,  from  which  we  perceive 
some  features  of  the  world  more  clearly  than 
by  means  of  our  vernacular. — ^Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  acous- 
tic theory  of  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  here  that  they  consist  of  what 
may  be  termed  three  sluices  which  intercept 
and  modify  the  column  of  air  breathed  from  the 
lungs.  The  most  .complicated  of  the  three  or- 
gans is  the  guttwr,  vaguely  named  throat  (and 
even  palate  by  some).  The  tongue,  though  the 
most  glib  part,  is  unable  of  itself  alone  to  inter- 
rupt the  air,  and  needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
immovable  teeth,  with  which  it  forms  the  sec- 
ond sluice.  The  lips  constitute  the  outward 
gate.    The  ffuttur  communicates  with  the  le- 

gitimate  passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  which, 
owever,  is  a  mere  accessory.  The  voice  (Lat 
tox,  a  collateral  form  of  faux)  is  a  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  by  exhaled  air,  and  further 
modified  into  specific  sounds  by  the  organs  of 
speech.  All  the  elementary  sounds  in  speech 
are  either  vocals  (vowels,  otoax«u>  <t>^vrj€vra)  or 
articulated,  organic  (consonants,  tn/fi(tmva)* 
Owing  to  the  solidarity  or  mutual  infiuence  of 
the  organs,  while  engaged  in  their  several  pho- 
netic ftinctionfiL  the  exact  number  of  the  sounds 
found  in  all  languages  cannot  be  absolutely 
fixed.  It  may  amount  to  50,  inclusive  of  aU 
shades ;  Yolney  exaggerates  it  to  60.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  modifications  of  the 
organs  while  the  5  vowels  are  produced,  giving 
to  them  what  is  termed  the  continental  pro- 
nunciation : 


I 

8 

1 

e 

4 
2 

A 

5 
8 

0 

2 

4 

u 

Aperture  of  mouth 
Width      "     •♦ 

J    Kompelen. 

Faaoes 

highest 
raised., 
exp^pd'd 

middliDAT  InwAAi — TihlfldnL 

Tongue  

Lipe 

eaay .... 

low— Krug. 

Tongoa  

torw 

•d. 

•  •  ^ 

;  1 
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The  mutual  relatioiu  of  the  vowels  are  exhib- 
ited in  the  following  scheme: 

I 


speech.  The  alphabet,  as  now  used  by  the  Eofj^ 
lish,  GermanSf  and  some  other  European  natioDS 
who  have  added  J,  K,  U,  W,  T,  and  Z  to  the 
Latin  of  the  golden  age,  inaj  be  thns  arranged: 

Euunnns. 


-  -fl,  Ft.  tt 


fta=o 


U,  Qt,  oVf  Ft.  ou 

Floerke  arranged  the  vowels  on  the  musical 
scale  thus: 

aoftoiCliei 

0      O      0      Eflat"'^      O     A     (T 

The  followiDg  analogies  may  be  drawn  between 
the  vowels  (according  to  the  continental  pro- 
nunciation) and  the  categories  of  things : 


MmIcaI. 

1 

1 

Lofieal,  •rtieaUud. 

Tocalt. 

1  LabUk. 

Oattanla.           1      Lliifui*' 

-Dntak. 

A 

1      B 

0 

D 

e 

i    ' 

0           h 

1(7) 

I 

....J      K 

L 

■  Uquidii 
•  T 

M 

N 

o 

p 

Q 

B 

U... 

l\l          i 

(y) 

1          ! 

% 

L  nd.  trUngla,  hot,  abarp  pain.        }  .  .__„  »_-.^.— 
A,  yellow,  dMe,  telnpemtThealth.  \  «■  """^^  tnpexlimi. 

rtoSd.'S""^  ^'^  <J»J'  P^  I  o, ««.».  .mp-. 


k 


The  vowels  express  instinctive  emotions,  as  in 
interjections ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cellular 
tissue  in  the  bouy  of  language,  the  potential 
element  in  the  genesis  of  consonants;  they 
render  the  consonants  utterable  as  syllables, 
making  speech  organic,  being  as  it  were  the 
cement  between  the  consonants.  They  make  a 
language  musical,  and  embelHsh  it,  unless  used 
in  profusion.  They  are  also  grammatical  and 
phonetic  expedients.  They  do  not  betoken  dear 
conceptions,  although  F.  !Bopp  and  others  as- 
sert the  contrary.  In  the  more  cultivated  lan- 
Suages  they  are  mere  fragments  of  words  or  of 
ecayed  consonants ;  thus :  £ng.  /,  for  ic,  ego  ; 
a,  for  oTi,  one  ;  Ital.!),  for  od  (Lat.  aut)^  and  e  for 
ed  (Lat.  et) ;  Fr.  a,  has,  and  y,  there,  c/and  y  are 
changes  from  e  and  ^,  as  in  Fr.  fait,  wyaL  from 
lAt, /actum,  regalis;  £ng.  eaid,  say^jtaily  from 
Ger.  sagte,  Flegel  (Lat.  JUtgellum) ;  Ger.  gebene- 
d&yt,  from  Lat.  heneddcttu;  u  and  w  idso  are 
changes  from  e  and  ^,  as  in  Portug.  doutor  from 
Lat  doctor^  Ger.  bauen  from  Lat.  pactum  (pan- 
go\  and  Frau  from  Lat.  Virgo  ;  they  are  sub- 
stituted also  for  d,  as  in  Span,  deuda,  Lat.  deii- 
turn.  These  examples  betray  a  near  affinity  of 
the  extreme  vowels  with  gutturals,  a  phenome- 
non most  remarkable  in  the  Arabic  ain  and 
ghaiih  The  I  and  IT  also  become  collateral 
consonants,  as  J,  Y,  and  W.  The  indifferent 
sound,  which  Lepsius  calls  the  father  of  the 
other  vowels,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  neb- 
ular matter  of  all  the  utterances  of  the  human 
voice,  is  the  French  so  cidled  mute  or  feminine 
e.  It  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  Sheva 
mobile,  indicated  by  two  dots  placed  vertically 
under  the  consonant.  It  is  a  free,  easy  breath- 
ing, a  sigh-like  sound.    It  is  the  gray  oolor  in 


The  letters  in  capitals  designate  the  essential 
sounds.  A,  as  the  central  vowel,  leads  the  al- 
phabet; I  and  IT  are  the  extreme  vowels;  0 
(K,  Q),  P,  and  T  are  the  eomonantee  tenuei, 
X^ext  in  importance  are  G,  B,  D,  as  eonsonantm 
media.  The  weakest  are  A,  /  and  «,  $  and  si, 
as  fupiratm.  The  liquids  are  L,  M,  N,  R.  The 
recently  contrived  vocal  consonants  are  j  and 
w.  The  y  is  placed  after  the  I,  to  show  tbat 
the  English  use  it  instead  of  the  German^,  and 
also  as  a  substitute  for  the  Greek  Y,  as  well  as 
for  other  vowels;  thus:  yee,  Ger.  ja;  $ay^ 
mighty,  modesty,  from  Gter.  eag-eny  wUiehtig^ 
Lat  modeitia;  and  for  the  Greek  v  as  well  aa 
f  (a,  as  in  sympathy.  The  X  is  cut  in  twain,  since 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  double  sound  cs.  The  N  is  on 
the  same  line  with  X,  without  being  severed,  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  both  conterminous  col- 
umns; for  it  is  akin  as  a  liquid  to  L,  H,  and  R, 
while  it  is  the  representative  of  nasality  and  the 
genuine  sign  of  negation.  It  is  a  sort  of  electri- 
city among  the  sounds  of  language,  and  as  such 
is  represented  in  5  ways  in  the  Devanagari  (as 
guttural,  palatal,  dental,  cerebral^  and  asthnut- 
vdra).  In  Portuguese  it  is  often  marked  by  a 
tilde,  in  Arabic  by  the  doubling  of  the  three  vo- 
cal sounds,  called  nunnation ;  and  in  Greek  it  is 
written  y  before  gutturals,  as  in  oT^cXor,  angeL 
The  honzontal  lines  also  offer  analogies.  The 
upper  line  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  alphabet;  the  consonants  of  the  second 
line  are  often  interchanged,  and  gh  in  many 
English  words  is  pfonounccNi  like/;  and  the 
liquids  have  peculiar  affinities.  The  languages 
of  the  South  sea  islanders  and  of  many  of 
the  tribes  of  American  aborigines  abound  in 
vowels.  The  consonantless  Greek  words  ace, 
ot»,  a»,  €fi>,  oio«»,  &c,  originally  began  with  a 
labial  aspirate  or  a  diganmia.  The  most  vig- 
orous and  significant  words  are  those  whidi 
grow  ttom  a  guttural  germ.  From  the  original 
kws  of  vocal  expression,  the  significance  of 
elementary  sounds  may  be  determined,  and  the 
character  of  a  language  may  be  evolved  from 
its  alphabet  The  name  alphabet  was  first  in^ 
troduced  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. — ^Those 
nations  which  have  acted  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  history  speak  the  languages  whieh 
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ooniauimostoftheorgano-gcnieiioeleineQtSfOr  sAme  external  aensM  and  organs  of  speech, 

germs  of  words,  in  the  simplest  and  least  dis-  There  is  no  appeal  from  an  external  law.    As 

gnised  form.    These  langoages  are  irrefragable  there  are  three  ednices  in  oar  vocal  apparatus, 

S roofs  of  the  highest  intelleotnal  and  esthetic  so  there  are  three  principal  vowels,  and  three 
evelopment  under  the  most  favorable  droum-  groups  of  articulate  sounds.  There  are  sJso 
stances.  Preeminent  in  this  respect  is  the  Indo-  three  categories  of  ideas  and  of  essential  phe- 
Earopean  familj.  All  genuine  roots  are  mono-  nome'na  in  nature  corresponding  to  the  triad  of 
syllabic  The  rabbinical  theory  of  dissyllabic  sounds;  thus:  1,  cause,  in,  corresponding  to 
roots  rests  on  a  hypothesis,  and  mistakes  root  gutturality ;  2,  effect,  out,  which  may  be  either 
for  theme.  Roots,  stems,  themes,  etyma,  &c.,  (1)  living,  moving,  corresponding  to  labiality, 
are  too  commonly  confounded.  There  are  no  or  (2)  dead,  standing,  dormant,  corresponding 
specific  roots  in  specific  languages.  Germ  is  a  to  dentality.  The  last,  however,  is  alloyed 
fitter  term,  as  it  includes  complex  so  called  roots  with  linguality,  in  token  of  there  being  no  ab- 
and  themes,  and  answers  to  what  G.  Stjem-  solute  death  in  nature.  All  geometrical,  ana- 
hjehn  described  as  materia  prima,  qua  eapax  tomical,  physiological,  and  other  qualities,  posi- 
immiumform€krum,  nuUique  pen}€tuo  perttnasD,  tions,  relations,  and  functions  of  the  organs  of 
ipaaineasuimmolnliSy&o.  U«  H.Wilson  says:  speech,  when  compared  with  each  other  and 
'^  The  dAatu  or  radical  of  the  Sanscrit,  although  with  tne  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  human 
in  strictness  it  Mfik  no  specific  grammatical  Body  and  with  the  categories  of  things  ex- 
function,  and  is  equally  the  theme  of  a  noun  as  temal  to  man,  are  symbols  and  prototypes  of 
of  a  verb,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  the  significance  of  the  germs  of  speech.  These 
as  identical  with  the  latter,  as  tbe  crude  verb,  germs  are  the  canon,  all  the  deviations  from 
...  As  arranged  in  the  glossaries  of  roots,  it  which  are  but  degrees  of  corruption,  just  as  all 
is  usually  interpreted  by  an  active  or  abstract  deviations  from  a  line  (superfiuously  called 
noun  in  the  locative  case ;  as  gam-gatau,  in  straight)  are  degrees  of  crookedness.  The  ma- 
going;  ehU-satdydn,  in  being,  &c. ;  intimating  ohinery  on  which  languages  are  racked,  and  its 
one  general  idea  to  which  the  dififerent  modifi-  roots  variously  modified  and  combined,  consists 
cations  in  its  derivatives  may  be  referred."  All  of  the  following  11  devices,  illustrated  by  ex- 
the  roots,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  as  amples :  prosthesis  (Eng.  g-lad,  from  Lat.  UsU 
dndoL  swinging,  humdly  playing,  &c.,  are  mono-  us)  ;  apheoresis  (Eng.  tin,  Lat.  B^tan-nnm^  ; 
syllables;  many  of  them  are  uniliteral,  as  f,  syncope  (Eng.  woody  weed,  from  Ger.  Watd^ 
going,  riy  injuring,  &o,;  the  greater  number,  ioUd);  epenthesis  (Lat.  ipe-c-tUy  Gr.  mri-os);* 
however,  terminate  in  consonants,  as  tori:,  dis-  diplasiasmos  (Ital.  legge,  ubhidirey  Eng.  matter^ 
cnssion,  gadzh,  sounding,  &c.  The  whole  num-  from  Lat  lege,  obedire,  materia) ;  ^ocope  (LalL 
ber  is  about  1,900.  In  the  original  lists  the  mel,  Gr.  /icXt ;  G^r.  hieder,  honest,  from  ancient 
roots  have  attached  to  them  supernumerary  let-  i^M^-ber) ;  paragoge  (Lat.  decern,  Gr.  btKa ;  ran- 
ters, as  signs  of  the  class  of  conjugation,  or  of  is,  Welsh  cwn)\  synnresis  {Cesar,  celestial,  from 
peculiarities  of  infiection.  Fr.  Rosen  gave  2,364  Ckssar,  calestis) ;  dmresis  (repeal,  from  re^l- 
Sanscrit  roots,  of  which  1,686  are  counted  once,  lere) ;  metathesis  {com  for  grain;  fright,  Ger. 
and  718  twice  or  several  times,  with  various  Fareht) ;  tmesis  (a  nag  instead  of  an  ag,  Lat. 
significations.  Roots  are  deduced  from  deriva-  K9»-us  ^-uus  ;  an  adder,  instead  of  a  nadder^ 
tives ;  some  are  substantives  (as  mud,  joy)  from  Lat  natrix).  The  mind  imparts  new  siguifi- 
infinitives  of  verbs.  Some  ^tnscrit  roots  con-  cance  to  roots  and  words  by  applying  them  in 
tain  4  consonants,  as  mraJf^s,  to  anoint  The  fol-  accordance  with  their  genetic  import  to  new 
lowing  will  serve  as  other  examples :  nl,  to  draw  conceptions.  Their  somatic  or  literal  meaning 
(Lat  fi^re,  to  spin) ;  tH,  to  go  over  (Lat.  ^-ans) ;  is  transferred  into  a  fioating  sphere  of  significa- 
gai,  to  sing  (Lat  co-nere) ;  so,  to  destroy  (Lat.  ticm.  Thus  the  words  high,  top,  great,  thi<^, 
ie,de)',  ad  (LaL  ed^ere) ;  arts\  to  honor ;  pat  heavy,  fat,  rich,  bright,  sweety  sharp,  round, 
(Lat  pet-ero),  to  &U ;  svap,  Lat  sop-or ;  bhaksh,  and  the  like,  are  used  in  opposition  to  low,  base, 
to  eat  (Lat  teso-i) ;  sangram,  to  fight  (Lat.  Mm-ul  little,  thin,  light,  lean,  poor,  pale,  bitter,  blunt 
earp^re).  We  need  not,  however,  wander  to  flat,  to  denote  every  thing  in  the  intellectual  and 
the  Ganges  in  search  of  roots,  since  they  may  be  moral  realms  which  the  mind  conceives  to  have 
clearly  recognized  in  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  other  qualities  similar  to  the  qualities  of  matter  desig- 
Eunmean  languages  of  the  Indo-European  fami-  nated  by  those  epithets.  Inversely,  the  appH- 
ly.  Here  is  one  instance :  Cor,  hear-t,  cor-^  Icer^  cation  of  gross,  coarse,  though  collateral  forms 
nel ;  ^o-nnm,  grain,  com  ;  ^er-men,  and  ^er-o,  of  great,  may  betoken  just  the  opposite  of  what 
tfor-ry ;  <T-eo,  <T-esco,  ^o-ndis,  ^rchdior,  Sans.  Ib  venerable.  The  simple  and  general  idea  may 
ibri,  to  act,  do,  make,  &C.  In  short,  OR  as  a  root  be  either  individualized  or  assimilated.  It  is 
grows  from  the  germs  0  and  R,  and  is  a  symbol  individualized  by  having  its  application  restrict- 
of  the  union  of  the  essential  element  0  with  the  ed.  The  roots  or  etyma  are  tlius  transformed 
phenomenal  R,  that  is,  of  creative  cause.  This  into  various  distinct  words  in  the  same  and  in 
IS  one  of  many  examples  which  show  that  we  different  languages.  Thus,  Lat.  cop-ere  be* 
ought  to  found  language  on  the  theory  of  germs  comes  Ao^^re  and  Gkr.  "kauf-^w,  &c.,  which  are 
ri&er  than  of  roots  simply.  All  genuine  roots  relatively  translated  by  uize,  Iceep,  buy.  Keep  is 
in  aU  languages  must  be  ideoti<»d.  Man  has  also  translated  by  Mrv-are,  eop-ere  by  fassen^ 
everywhere  essentially  the  same  reason,  the  and  iDo^fen  by   «m-ere  (Anglo-Sax.   oi^-an, 
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wh^iee  hu^^  which  ia  Mp-ere  inYertod).  We  There  is  no  preraleiit  ^jstem  of  daarifioatioa 
thus  obtain  a  series  of  intermediate  meanings  either  o(  kngoages  or  of  races  of  men.  As  re* 
and  diverse  ramifications.  The  process  of  as*  gards  the  area  or  distribntion  of  languages  in 
similation  is  when  one  idea  is  snbstitated  for  space,  there  are  very  widely  extended  reffions 
an  analogous  one.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  all  with  uniform  or  kindred  languages,  astheSlayie 
poets  without  knowing  it,  and  are  constantlj  and  Malay ;  while  some  emSn  regions  comprise 
using  figures,  tropes,  and  other  stylitic  ma*  man^  languages,  as  the  Caucasus,  northern  C^ili- 
ohinery  while  speaking  of  trifiing  objects  in  fornia,  and  the  country  of  the  Orinoco.  Lan- 
the  simplest  words.  Thus,  Lat.  ira^  anger,  is  g^^ages  are  variously  estimated  when  considered 
akin  to  tirere,  to  bum ;  Lat.  odium,  hatred,  from  different  standpoints.  They  are  either  the 
axtui,  heat,  and  Ger.  easen,  eat,  are  akin  to  each  parent  of  others,  as  Latin  and  Sanscrit)  or  de- 
other  (thus  we  say  that  fire  eats).  Bo  also  the  rived  from  others,  as  IVench,  Spanish,  and  Hin- 
series  ^Z-ere,  ^2-erare,  t&^lere,  and  tuM ;  and  dostanee ;  vernacular  (native),  or  acquired  by 
gloria,  elartu,  color,  ealor,  £ng.  glare,  glow,  Ger.  instruction  or  intercourse  with  strangers ;  popu- 
Glam,  Ghtth,  &o.  The  genetic  symbolism  of  lar  (vulgar),  as  Prakrit,  or  learned,  as  Sanscrit; 
sounds, things,  and  thoughts  graduaUy  disappear-  pure,  as  Chinese,  or  mixed,  as  most  of  the  Ian* 
ed,  as  the  primordial  poetry  of  the  human  mind  guages  of  Europe,  the  lir^tta  franea,  thst  of 
was  lost  with  the  progress  of  fortunes  and  culture  the  Moors,  and  that  6f  the  negroes  of  Demerara 
made  by  single  nations  and  tribes.  The  gener-  (Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese) ;  Uv- 
ations  which  followed  the  first  lively  movement  ing  or  modem,  which  continue  to  be  spoken,  or 
of  the  formation  of  language  were  bound  to  and  dcuad,  as  the  Zend,  Median,  and  Phcenician,  or 
by  what  their  ancestors  had  accomplished.  The  ancient,  as  Latin  and  Greek ;  sacred,  as  Hie  San- 
tendency  which  the  Greeks  designated  by  ^co-ci  scrit,  Hebrew,  Latin,  old  Slavic,  or  pro&ne,  as 
(by  position  or  compact)  becomes  predominant  tiie  German  and  French ;  written  or  unwritten, 
over  the  early  <^v<r«i  (by  nature),  xl'ew  words,  as  those  of  savages.  A  language  may  also  be 
forms,  and  phrases  introduced  from  foreign  artificial  or  factitious,  as  the  Balaibalam,  oon- 
languages  are  assimilated  to  the  vernacular,  and  trived  by  Sheik  Mohyi-£ddin  in  the  first  half 
adapted  to  its  genius.  Instances  of  this  are  the  of  the  18th  century,  the  grammar  and  diction- 
kngnages  of  western  Europe,  called  modem  in  ary  of  the  imaginary  language  of  John  Wilkins 
consequence  of  the  date  of  this  transformation*  (1668),  and  others.  A  strictiy  scientific  classifi- 
Great  poets  and  authors  exert  a  mighty  infiu-  cation  of  languages  is  yet  a  problem.  F.  Schle- 
'ence  upon  this  change.  Could  we  trace  the  gel  proposed  8  groups:  the  monosyllabic,  dis- 
papiUons  of  language  from  the  egg  through  all  syllaoic,  and  trisyllabic.  A.  B^usat  endeavored 
their  metamorphoses,  we  should  have  a  historic  to  demonstrate  that  none  were  monosyllabio, 
picture  of  each  respective  people.  The  Chinese  while  W.  von  Humboldt  afifirmed  that  all  arose 
and  the  Sanscrit  may  be  termed  the  poles  in  the  from  monosyllabic  roots.  Most  of  the  names  of 
sphere  of  language,  showing  the  opposite  direc-  nations  are  arbitrarily  imposed,  some  by  foretgn*- 
tions  of  the  one  instinct  of  speech.  As  nations  ers  from  hatred,  others  by  natives  from  vain- 
form  various  currencies  from  the  same  metal  by  glory ;  thus,  the  Samoyedes  (self  or  man-eaters) 
impressing  thereon  their  peculiar  figures  and  are  so  called  by  the  Russians,  but  they  name 
devices,  so  do  they  frame  their  languages  out  themselves  Khasaovos,  men  ;  the  Slavi  csJl 
of  one  common  materiaL  Leibnitz  and  others  themselves  so  from  $hfDOy  word,  or  tehlovisk^ 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  speaker,  man ;  and  they  give  to  the  Grermans  the 
attempting  to  concoct  a  universal  philosophic  designation  of  NiemUy,  mutes.  Hayduk  means 
language.  This  universal  language  is  the  com*  robber ;  Bedouin,  nomad ;  Frank,  freeman,  &o. 
mon  bams  of  all  tongues.  Were  we  to  lose  all  The  Osmanli,  Usbeks,  and  G^^mans  {DouUeht^ 
speedi  to-day,  together  with  our  acquired  false  so  name  themselves  from  their  heroes.  The 
notions  concerning  it,  we  should  again  contrive  Poles  are  named  from  pole,  field ;  the  Croats 
the  same  roots  to  replace  it.  For  language  is  from  gora  or  karpat,  mountain.  H.  Stein^al 
an  organic  result  under  the  conditions  of  wis-  distributes  all  languages  into  18  groups,  in  8 
dom  or  ignorance,  liberty  or  serfdom,  good  or  sections,  viz. :  A.  M&tter  confounded  with  form: 
bad  taste,  the  glory  or  tJie  shame  of  a  people^  1,  no  grammatical  categories,  only  juxtaposition, 
— ^The  number  of  languages  cannot  be  accu-  as  the  Indo-Chinese;  2,  no  categories,  but  con- 
rately  stated,  for  several  reasons.  Some  are  iugating,  some  determining  the  relations  by 
not  known,  and  of  many  of  the  othera  our  formation,  some  by  prefixes  or  by  adding  vow- 
knowledge  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  pur-  els  to  roots,  as  the  Malay  and  Polynesian ;  S, 
pose  of  coordinating  them ;  nor  are  the  limits  languages  of  the  CafiVes  and  negroes  of  Congo; 
between  languages,  dialects,  idioms,  &c.,  accu-  4,  category  of  being  separated  from  that  of  ao- 
rately  defined.  Their  number  varies  also  with  tivity,  either  by  the  combination  of  roots  with 
the  different  migrations  and  degrees  of  culture  the  substantive  verb,  or  by  terminations,  as  the 
of  races,  nations,  tribes,  empires,  &c.  Adelung  Mantchu  and  Mongolic;  6,  Turkish  dialects;  0. 
and  Yater  reckoned  8,064  languages  and  dia-  Ural  (or  Finnic)  dialects.  B.  Matter  separated 
leots,  and  Balbi  about  2,000,  860  of  which  from  form:  1,  without  distinguishing  the  noun 
have  about  5,000  dialects.  Of  these  860  there  from  the  verb,  mere  juirtaposition,  as  the  Chi* 
are  about  58  in  Europe,  158  in  Asia,  115  in  Af-  nese ;  2,  incorporating  wonls,  as  the  Mexican; 
rica,  107  in  Australia,  and  422  in  America.  8,  combining  many  words,  as  tiie  languages  of 
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STorth  Am^oa;  4,  dMogcdddog  noon  from  logiaiu  EErabegsn  to  ooHeot  the  Jewish  faored 
Torby  as  the  Basque^  5,  aooumulating,  as  the  books  about  446  B.  0.  The  Pentateuch  was 
Egyptian ;  6,  infleoting,  with  internal  coi^n*  translated  into  Greek  at  Alexandria  (abont  270 
gation,  as  the  Semitic  languages ;  7,  inflecting  B.  0.)  bj  the  so  called  ieptuaginta.  Other 
completely,  as  the  Aryan  (mdo-European).  We  books  were  added  to  the  canon  at  Jerusalem^ 
inight  m^  three  divisions,  according  to  the  which  were  also  translated.  Book-learning 
internal  laws  of  the  formation  of  speedi,  char-  under  the  name  of  polyhistory,  predominate 
aoterized  respectively  by :  1,  internal  flexion,  at  that  time  over  real  knowledge.  Greek  lit- 
with  grammar  and  syntax;  2,  unaltered  words^  erature  was  domesticated  at  Bi^e  by  Greek 
with  a  strict  syntax ;  8,  external  addition  or  ag«>  grammarians  and  philosophers.  Atteius  Philo- 
glntination,  with  syntax.  Considering,  however,  logas  wrote  an  enormous  miscellany  under  the 
tiie  diverse  views  of  the  most  competent  authors^  tiue  of  'YX17,  **  Matter."  After  the  spirit  of  das* 
the  following  classification  will  most  nearly  meet  sical  culture  had  departed,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
the  demands  on  it  An  assemblage  of  kindred  and  verbal  criticism  were  stul  cultivated  under 
languages  is  called  a  family  or  stock,  $ottehe  by  the  Boman  emperors  in  the  schools  of  Athens^ 
l^e  French,  and  Stamm  by  the  Germans,  of  Bhodes,  and  Marseilles,  Julius  Pollux  (about 
wliich  we  may  make  12,  although  the  languages  A.  D.  150)  compiled  an  Onofnaatieon.  Others, 
of  America  and  Africa  admit  of  subdivision  into  most  of  them  Asiatics,  wrote  on  various  subjects 
families:  1,  Ohinese,  on  whose  essentially  mono-  connected  with  language;  thus,  Origen  (bom 
syllabio  character  Bergmann,  B^musat,  and  186)  was  the  founder  of  bibtical  hermeneutics; 
others  raise  some  doubts,  stating  that  its  original  Longinus  Texecuted  in  278)  wrote  on  philology, 
words  lost  the  final  consonant  in  a  manner  8imi«  Homer,  rhetoric,  and  composition  of  words; 
lar  to  ^e  French  U  inerU  chez  ^wBjTironounced  %  Porphyrius  or  Malchus  (bom  288),  au^r  of 
idesMed;  2,  Thibetan,  with  the  Tangutan  (of  8^  the  ^ikoXcyos  Urropuu  and  of  other  works  on 
ian),  containing  some  Ohinese  words,  and  related  similar  subjects ;  and  Produs  (412-^85),  the  last 
to  the  idioms  spoken  about  the  sources  of  the  great  Keo-Platonist,  conunented  on  ancient 
trans-Gangetic  rivers;  8,  Indo-Ohinese  (see  In*  writers.  The  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens 
Do-Ommas  LAHauAOBs);  4,  Japanese  (see  Jxr  by  Justinian  (529)  was  a  deathblow  to  the  na* 
PAST,  Lahgitaox  of);  5,  Dravidan  (see  Indiajt  tive  culture  of  Greek  literature,  and  philosophers 
LAseiiAGBB,  AsiATio) ;  6,  Tartaric,  a  very  ex*  sou^t  the  patronage  of  the  Sassanides.  Oapella 
tensive  family,  which  according  to  some  writers  (ckwe  of  5th  century)  embodied  the  ignorance 
indudes  tli^  Thibetan,  and  according  to  others  of  his  age  in  a  sort  of  cydopsdia,  and  andent 
the  Tungnsio,  Mongolic,  and  Turkish  families;  philoscmhy  gave  its  last  sigh  in  the  jDe  ComolO' 
7,  Uralic,  or  Altai-Fralic,  TJgric,  Finnic,  and  tiane  Fhiloiophia  of  Bo^thius,  who  wrote  in 
Tchudic;  8,  Indo-European  (seel2n>o-EuBOFBAH  prison.  Kine  centuries  of  imperfect  studies  of 
liAneuAOBs),  to  which  may  be  attached  the  philology  follow  this  event,  duringwhich  ktters 
Oaucasian  ^oup ;  9,  Arabic,  or  Semitic  (see  Sh-  are  fostered*  at  Oonstantinople.  From  Photius 
Kino  LANGUAexs) ;  10,  M^y,  to  which  we  at*  ^bout  870),  the  great  promoter  of  the  schism  in 
tach  the  Polynedan ;  1 1,  American  (see  Indiaito,  the  church,  whose  Myriobibhn  is  a  review  of  an- 
LAHeuAGES  OF  THE  Ambbioak)  ;  12,  African.  The  dent  Greek  literature,  till  the  15th  century,  but 
terms  Iranian,  as  a  name  of  the  Indo-European  few  learned  Greeks  were  known  in  Europe,  and 
fiunily,  Turanian,  as  that  of  the  Tartaric,  Uralic,  these  chiefly  in  Italy.  Heeychius,  Snidas,  and 
Dravidan,  and  other  fiunilies,  and  allophylio  other  etymologists  and  compilers  of  Greek  vo* 
(aXXo9,  other,  and  6v\%  tribe,  nation)  employed  eabularies  bdong  to  this  period.  The  Jews,  in 
as  a  synonyms  of  the  latter,  are  vague.  Every  imitation  of  the  Alexandrians,  comment  on  their 
language  is  allophylic  to  all  others. — The  inti-  ancient  writers  at  Oeesarea,  Tib^as,  and  Baby- 
mate  connection  of  philology  with  glossology  k>n  (until  1087),  contrive  the  Mishna,  the  Gema- 
makes  it  impossible  to  separate  their  history,  ra,  and  the  MsAora,  introduce  the  vowel  points 
which  begins  with  the  edition  of  the  Homeric  into  their  language,  and  send  scholars  to  Italy, 
poems  by  Pisistratns  (about  550  B.  0.).  Tha  Provence,  and  Spain.  Haroun  al  Rashid  (786- 
oudine  which  follows  mav  be  traced  out  more  809),  Almamoun,  and  other  liberal  Abbasside 
minutely  by  refinring  to  the  articles  on  distin-  caliphs  ordered  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  all 
guished  scholars,  on  particular  languages,  and  esteemed  Greek,  Syriao,  and  Persian  books,  pro- 
on  associated  subjects^  as  Litbbabt  Histobt.  tected  learned  men  of  every  country  and  cieed^ 
The  sophists  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  laws  and  founded  sdiools  at  Bagdad,  Bassordi,  Bo- 
of  grammar  and  critically  study  andent  poems,  khara,  and  other  places,  and  provided  them  with 
Plato  discussed  the  origin  of  language  and  the  in-  great  libraries  and  museums.  In  Spain,  the  2d 
flaence  of  Homer,  especially  in  his  *'  Oratylus.*'  and  8d  of  the  Abderrahmans  (822-^52,  912-'61) 
Aristotie's  theory  of  language  was  the  basis  of  all  and  other  enlightened  Ommylades  vied  with  the 
kiadred  inquiries  bef<»re  the  opening  of  the  San-  caliphs  of  Bagdad  in  encouraging  learning,  and 
scritic  mine.  Philology  became  a  specific  pur-  established  and  collected  libraries  for  14  uni- 
Boit  about  800  B.O.atAkxandria,  and  about  160  verdtieS)  the  chief  of  which  was  at  Oordova. 
B.  0.  at  Pergamus,  two  rival  cities  in  the  arts  Yerdons,  paraplurases,  and  imitations  of  the 
and  sdences.  Eratosthenes  of  Oyrene  (bom  works  of  Aristotle  by  Ebn-Sina  (Avicenna), 
276  B.  O.X  the  great  astronomer  and  histo-  Ebn-Bashid  (Averroes),and  Moses  Maimonides 
rian,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  philo*  were  made  Imown  in  western  Europe.    The 
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Roman  Githolio  ohnroh,  neg^eodng  Qreek  let-  beoame  tator  and  sooreUiy  of  state  to  Edward 
ters,  fostered  the  Latin  stodies  of  the  Vulgate  VI.  Roger  Ascbam  was  preceptor  to  Elizabeth 
and  of  canonical  laws.  The  Benedictines  of  and  her  Latin  secretary.  George  Buchanan 
MoDte  CasiDo  (founded  in  529)  and  other  mon-  (1506-^82)  was  a  great  Latin  sdiolar  (ov  trtcaros 
asteries  copied  the  best  Latin  authors.  Theo-  ny,  aKka  dwos  ^Koritj,  a  light  of  Scotland).  Even 
dore,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  introduced,  while  pri-  English  ladies  were  then  familiar  with  Greek, 
mate  (668),  both  Greek  and  Latin  works  into  while  the  learned  men  of  Europe  corresponded 
England.  The  venerable  Bede  in  England  (672-  in  Latin.  Bud^,  who  commented  on  the  Greek 
785),  and  Lis  disciple  Alcuin  of  York  (7S5-^iB04),  orators,  the  great  scholars  and  printers  Robert 
patronized  by  Charlemagne,  residing  at  Tours,  and  Henry  Stephens,  Isaac  Casaubon  of  Greneva, 
promoted  the  study  of  the  ancients.  The  cm-  and  J.  C.  Scaliger  of  Venice  were  promoters  of 
sades  (1096-1270)  expanded  the  mind  of  Euro-  classical  learning  in  France.  M.  A.  Muret,  a 
peans,  refined  their  manners  by  intercourse  French  teacher  in  Italy,  wrote  almost  Ciceronian 
with  the  more  cultivated  orient^  nations,  in-  Latin.  J.  J.  Scaliger  (1598-1609)  commented 
troduced  many  inventions  and  improvements,  on  many  Latin  authors^  edited  Manetho^s  and 
and  gave  an  impulse  to.  commerce  and  geo-  Eratosthenes's  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,  amended 
graphical  researches,  which  were  still  further  chronology,  studied  Arabic  under  great  difScul- 
promoted  by  the  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan  ties,  and  introduced  philology  and  arohsBoIogy 
(1206-'27)  and  of  Kublai  (1259-'94),  opening  a  into  the  newly  founded  (1574)  university  of 
view  as  far  OS  Japan.  In  imitation  of  the  Arabs,  Leyden.  Melanchthon  (1492-1560),  successor 
medical  schools  were  founded  at  Salerno  (1100)  of  Reuchlin  at  Wittenberg,  improved  the  sys- 
and  Montpellier  (1150),  and  universities  with  tern  of  schools,  and  Luther  exalte  the  High 
the  &culty  of  the  7  liberal  arts  at  Paris  and  German  above  the  other  dialects  by  his  ver- 
many  other  cities.  Roger  Bacon  (1214-^94)  sion  of  the  Bible.  Francis  L,  ^^  the  father  of 
opened  new  paths  to  inquiry  by  the  study  of  no-  letters,^'  founded  the  royal  college  at  Paris, 
ture  and  the  languages.  But  while  most  schol-  Lord  Bacon  (1561-1626)  laid  a  solid  founda- 
ars  were  exhaustinff  their  energies  in  dialectical  tion  for  science  in  all  its  branches  by  substi- 
quibbles,  and  civil  law  was  studied  at  Bologna,  tuting  the  method  of  observation  and  induction 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante  were  reviving  for  ^stotelian  speculation.  Richard  Bentley 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  classics.  Manuel  (1662-1742),  unrivalled  in  conjectural  emendar 
Chrysoloras  (1395)  lectured  with  great  success  tion  and  keen  perception  of  the  genius  of  the 
in  many  cities  of  Italy  on  Gredc  literature.  Greek  language,  was  the  founder  of  historical 
Aurispa  and  others  imported  manuscripts.  A  criticism.  Barnes,  Dawes,  llarkland,  and  Por* 
galaxy  of  events,  restorations,  inventions,  dis-  son  (died  in  1808)  carried  etymology  to  a  high 
coveries,  improvements,  and  institutions  of  learn-  degree  of  accuracy.  Hollano,  dbtinguished  for 
ing,  commonly  called  the  renaissance,  dates  liberty  and  commerce,  became  preeminent  in 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  About  learning,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Hemsterhnys 
80  new  universities  were  founded,  and  the  num-  (1685-1766),  Vdckenaer  (1716-^85),  Guden- 
ber  of  public  libraries  was  greatly  increased,  aorp,  Drakenborch,  and  other  natives,  and  to 
Prominent  among  the  liberal  patrons  of  learning  the  German  Ruhnken  (1728-^98*)  and  the  Swiss 
were  Alfonso  V.,  king  of  l^aples  and  Sicily  Wyttenbach.  Dutch  scholarship  may  be  said 
(1442),  Co^mo  (1429-^63)  and  Lorenzo  de'  Me-  to  have  begun  with  Gerhard  Groot  in  the  14th 
dici  (146^^92),  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  century.  It  was  sustained  by  Gronovius,  Pen- 
Hungary  (1458-^90).  The  fall  of  Constantino-  zonius,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Schultens,  and  Re- 
ple  (May  29,  1458)  scatt^*ed  the  treasures  of  land.  The  Elzevirs  aided  all  their  labors  by 
Greek  lore  over  Europe.  Greek  works  were  their  typographical  enterprise.  Germany  soon 
printed  in  Italy  in  the  original  and  in  Latin  ver-  began  to  vie  with  Holland,  and  has  main- 
sions,  and  Aldus  Manutius  published  nearly  20  tained  since  then  the  front  rank  in  philologi- 
Greek  writers  before  the  15th  century  closed,  cal  studies.  Some  of  her  principal  scholars  are 
Johann  Reuchlin  (1455-1522),  admired  by  J.  Fabricius  (1668-1736)  at  Hamburg,  Gesner  at 
Argyropnios  for  his  Latin  translation  of  Thucy-  Gottingen,  Emesti  (1707-81)  at  Leipsic,  who 
dides,  pronounced  Greek  like  the  modern  Greeks,  defined  philology  as  $tudia  humaniora  ;  Heyne 
and  also  studied  Hebrew.  Erasmus  of  Rotter-  (1729-1812)  at  GOttingen,  who  brought  gen* 
dam  (1467-1586)  was  graduated  as  doctor  at  eral  literature  to  bear  on  philology ;  Reiz(1788— 
Bologna,  t'lnglit  Greek  at  Cambridge,  pronounc-  '90),  who  introduced  a  rational  in  place  of  an 
ing  it  as  it  is  written,  esteemed  the  English  next  empirical  method  of  grammar ;  Hermann  (1772- 
to  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  wrote  various  1848),  the  reformer  of  Greek  grammar ;  F.  A. 
works  in  admimble  Latin.  Fox  taught  Greek  at  Wol^  who,  developing  the  views  of  Vico  and 
Oxford  in  1 5 1 7,  w  here  a  Greek  professorship  was  ViUoison,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Homor* 
established  in  1519.  Thomas  More  (died  1585)  ic  poems  were  the  product  of  several  authors; 
was  a  distin^ished  classical  scholar.  Peter  Mar-  B.  G.  Niebuh  r  ^1 776-1 881 ),  who,  accepting  this 
tyr,  Martin  Bucer,  and  other  foreigners  taught  view  and  makmg  a  fui-ther  ^plication  of  it, 
successfully  in  England.  Sir  T.  Smith  was  pro-  reconstructed  the  history  of  Rome ;  Schleier- 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1588,  before  macher,  who  continued  to  show  the  connection 
being  secretary  of  state  under  Elizabeth.  Sir  between  classical  studies  and  modern  litera- 
John  Oheke,  professor  of  Greek  at  Gambridge,  ture,  and  comprehensively  interpreted  Plato ; 
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Boeckh,  wbose  ootnmon  sense  was  not  orer-  public  and  prfyate  antiquities,  mythology  and 

whelmed  by  classical  lore  ;  and  E.  O.  Moller,  arch»ology,  and  history  of  literature.    AU  these 

whose  genial  mind  was  exerted  in  multifarious  may  be  also  severally  entitled  grammar,  his> 

researches.    Works  on  mythology,  containini^  tory,  and  hermeneutics.    The  aims  attained  by 

much  beside  classical  erudition,  were  jproduceu  philology  are  knowledge  of  antiquities,  esthetics, 

by  Lobeck,  Oreuzer,  and  others.    The  Ger-  ethics,  and  history.    I&  sources  are  manuscripts, 

mans,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  English  books,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  monu- 

in  finished  skill  and  practical  mastery  over  ments.--Glossology  or  idiomology  includes  all 

the  resources  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  the  linguistic  results  of  philology,  and  examines 

Eminent  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  the  discus-  whatever  is  living  in  the  organism  of  all  forms 

sion  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  by  Sir  G.  0.  of  speech,  whether  pertaming  to  ancient  or 

Lewis,  and  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  Ho-  modern,  powerful  or  weak,  sacred  or  profane, 

merio  poems  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad-  civilized  or  savage  nations  or  tribes.    It  fums 

stone,  both  finance  ministers.   Among  the  most  to  discover  the  laws  of  speech,  to  pierce  into 

distin^ished  promoters  of  oriental  learning  are  prehistoric  darkness,  and  to  trace  the  origin 

Herbelot(dieain  1695),  Galland,  Du  Halde,Me*  not  only  of  states  but  of  all  human  opinions, 

ninski,  AnquetU-Dnperron,  De  Guignes,  Thomas  The  establishment  of  a  British  empire  in  India 

Hyde,  Edward  Pococke,  Simon  Ockley,  Chappe-  (1766-'66)  was  the  foundation  also  of  the  science 

low,  Eennicott,  Ludolf,  Reiske,  Michaelis,  Eich-  of  glossology  or  comparative  philology.    By 

horn,  Rosenmnller,  Gesenius,  the  great  Silvestre  command  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  tranedation  of 

de  Saoy,  and  Frey tag.    Though  not  professional  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  was  edited  by 

eil<^ogists,  the  following  great  thinkers  should  N.  B.  Halhed  in  1776.    By  the  exertions  of  Sir 

noticed  for  their  important  influence  on  the  William  Jones,  who  wrote  a  Persian  grammar 

progress  of  good  taste  and  philosophy :  Leibnitz  and  translated  the  Sahontala,  Mann's  ordi- 

(1647-1716);  Lessing  (1729-'81),  who  gave  to  nances,  &c.,  the  Asiatic  society  was  founded  at 

German  literature  a  native  and  original  char-  Calcutta  in  1784,  and  Smiscrit  was  opened  to 

aeter ;  Winckelmann  (1717-68),  the  historian  the  scrutiny  of  the  European  mind.    Lipsius, 

of  ancient  art;  and  Kant  (1724-1804),  whose  Salmasins,  and  others,  had  already  written  on  an- 

definition  of  language  as  the  organ  of  thought  alogies  between  various  languages.  Scaliger  and 

raned  glossology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  WiUdns  made  comparisons  between  the  Persian 

(eaUed  in  German  SpTueihhunde),    The  foun-  and  German,  and  Junius  between  the  Gt>thic 

dMaons  of  learned  societies  and  libraries  are  and  ^e  An^lo-Saxon.    Leibnitz  had  suggested 

fuso  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  English  royal  sound  principles  of  ethnography,  and  advised 

society  in  1662,  lAiQ  oocidhMe  dei  inscriptioria  in  collections  of  comparative  lists  of  words.    G. 

1668  ejidi  des  9eience9  in  1666,  the  JnoliotMque  Hickes  had  published  a  7%«8ai£rtM  Orammatico- 

duToiSn.  1667,  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin  in  Critieus  et  Arehaologimu  Zdngtutrum  Veterwm 

1700,  the  tmiversity  of  Gottingen  with  a  philo-  Septentrionalium  (1716).    Pater  Nosters  had 

logical  seminary  in  1787,  and  with  a  scientific  been  collated  by  Gesner  (1555),  WUkins,  Gham- 

society  in  1751,  the  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  berlayne  (1715),  and  Hervas  (1784).    Sanscrit 

Petersburg  in  1724,  and  the  scientific  society  had  been  studied  by  Handleben,  Holwell,  who 

at  IJpsal  in  1728,  and  at  Stockholm  in  1789.  wrote  on  Indian  mythology,  Dow,  and  Wesdin 

After  that  of  GOttingen,  philological  schools  (St.  Bartolomeo),  but  without  important  results, 

were  established  at  &limgen  in  1774,  then  at  as  there  was  no  method  in  their  pursuits.    The 

l^el,  and  successively  in  most  of  the  universi-  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 

ties  of  Germany,  and  at  Dorpat  in  Russia.    On  nent  scholars,  with  their  principal  works,  who 

the  occasion  of  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the  have  most  successftilly  advanced  comparative 

foundation  of  the  university  of  Gdttingen  (1887),  philology :  H.  T.  Oolebrooke,  Amara  (Mha  (an 

it  was  determined  to  hold  assemblies  of  philo-  Arabic  dictionary) ;  W.  Carey,  a  Sanscrit  gram- 

logians  annually  in  the  principal  cities  of  G^r-  mar ;  C.  Wilkins,  grammar,  and  version  of 

many,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Munich  the  Hitopadesa  (Bilpay's  fiibles) ;  F.  Schlegel, 

io  1888.    By  that  which  was  held  at  Dresden  Sprache  und  Weisheit  d&r  Indier;  A.  W.  Schle- 

in  1844  an  oriental  sed^ion  was  organized.    The  gel,  Indische  BtbUotheh  ;  Prichard,  inaugural 

domain  both  of  classical  and  sacred  philology  has  dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race ; 

been  surveyed  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Vorlwwngen  ijiher  H.  H.  Wilson,  Sanscrit  dictionary ;  F.  Bopp, 

(Im  JSnoyMopddie  der  Altekhunrnoissenschqft  comparative  ^ammar ;  Monier  Williams,  Eng^ 

(Leipsic,  1881) ;  G.  Bemhardy,  Grundlinieneur  lish-Sanscrit  dictionary ;  Foucher  d'Obsonville, 

EneyilopOdie  derPhilologie  (Halle,  1882);  A.  Piiranas ;  Gorresio,  Bama/yana;  Lassen,  and 

MatthisB,  EnepMopddis  und  Methodologie  der  Bumouf.    Eminent  in  other  branches  of  gloss- 

PkiMogie  (Leipsic,  1855) ;  and  Haase,  art.  Phi-  ology  are  the  Slavists  Dobrowski,  Schanarik, 

292o^t0inErschandGruber^scyclop8Bdia(1847).  and  Linde,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Rask,  a 

Boeckh  distributes  the  functions  of  philology  most  sagacious  inquirer  into  the  old  Norse, 

into  two  groups,  viz :  A,  foru  al,  verbal,  con-  ilmiio,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  and  Romanic  languaces, 

•isting  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  and  compre-  to  whom,  earlier  than  to  J.  L.  Grimm,  the  law 

headmg  grammai^^ lexicognmby,  and  interpre-  of  the  transition  of  consonants  was  known, 

tation  of  texts ;  B,  material,  real,  containing  Many  other  names  are  given  in  the  articles  on 

politaoal  history  with  dmmology  and  geography,  the  several  languages. 


804                 LANGUEDOO  LANNES 

LANGITEDOO,  one  of  the  laraest  ftod  most  took  an  aotiyepart  in  nearly  all  the  great  meaa- 

beantifal  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  bound-  nres  of  the  conatitnent  assembly,  framed  Ihe 

ed  N.  by  Lyonnais,  Auvergne,  and  Gaienne,  £.  bill  for  the  civil  constitntion  of  the  French 

by  the  Kb6ne,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  Bona-  clergy,  and  was  the  first  mover  of  a  plan,  after- 

sillon,  and  the  Pyr^n^  and  W.  by  Gaienne  ward  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  civil  code, 

and  Gascony ;  length  about  170  m.,  breadth  by  which  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 

aboQt  90  m.    It  was  divided  into  Hant-Langoe-  and  deaths  was  to  be  transferred  from  ecdesi- 

doc,  Bas-Langnedoc,  and  the  C^vennes.    Ont  of  astics  to  mnnicipal  ofScers.    On  the  adjonm- 

this  province  have  been  formed  the  departments  ment  of  the  constituent  assembly  he  returned  to 

of  Haute-Loire,  Lozdre,  Ard^he,  Gard,  H^rault^  Rennes,  where  he  lectured  upon  constitutional 

Aude.  Tarn,  and  portions  of  Haute-Garonne  law,  and  was  soon  made  a  counsellor  in  the  na- 

and  Tam-et-Garonne.    The  canal  of  Languedoc,  tional  high  court    In  1792,  being  sent  to  the 

which  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediter-  convention,  he  resisted  the  extreme  measurea 

ranean^over  150  m.  in  length.          ^  of  the  revolutionists,  tried  to  have  the  aconaa- 

LAMERE,  NiooLo,  an  Italian  painter,  en-  tion  against  Louis  XYI.  set  aside,  protested 
graver,  and  musician,  born  in  1668,  died  about  a^inst  the  iDegality  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  settled  in  prince's  trial,  and,  being  obliged  to  participate 
London  and  became  a  favorite  with  Charles  I.,  m  it,  voted  for  his  confinement  and  subsequent 
who  appointed  him  in  1626  his  chapelmaster,  banishment.  He  sided  with  the  Girondbts,  was 
with  a  salary  of  £200.  He  composed  the  music  arrested  on  June  2, 1798,  escaped  to  Rennes^ 
and  painted  the  scenes  for  a  masque  of  Ben  was  outlawed,  and  succeeded  in  secreting  him- 
Jonson's  performed  in  1617,  and  is  said  to  have  self  for  18  months  in  a  doset  in  his  own  house, 
written  the  music  to  Piercers  funeral  hymn  for  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  claimed  his  seat  as 
Charles  I.  He  was  also  a  dealer  in  pictures,  a  deputy,  but  was  not  reinstated  until  1795. 
and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  Charles  He  afterward  became  president  of  the  aasembly. 
the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  containing  On  the  organization  of  the  directorial  govern- 
some  of  Mantegna's  finest  works,  at  an  outlay  ment  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  an- 
of  £20,000.  dents  by  78    departments.     After  the  18th 

LANIGAK,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman  Brumaire  he  was  iq>pointed  a  member  of  the 
and  author,  born  in  Casbel  in  1758,  died  in  Hn-  senate,  opposed  the  consulate  for  life  and  the 
glas,  near  Dublin,  July  7, 1828.  About  the  age  establishment  of  the  empire,  received  never- 
of  16  he  entered  the  Irish  college  at  Rome,  theless  the  title  of  count  from  Napoleon,  and 
where  he  took  orders  and  received  the  degree  was  one  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the 
of  D.D.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  deposition  of  the  emperor  in  1814.  He  was 
the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scrip*  made  a  peer  by  Louis  XYHL,  submitted  to  Na- 
tures at  Pavia;  and  when  tne  university  was  poleon  when  he  returned  from  Elba,  presided 
deserted  in  1796  in  consequence  of  the  war,  he  over  the  chamber  of  deputies  during  the  Hun- 
returned  to  Ireland  and  was  elected  to  a  similar  dred  Days,  and  on  the  2d  restoration  resumed 
pNOsition  in  the  college  of  Maynooth.  His  elec-  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Here  he  ad- 
tion  having  been  opposed  however  bv  the  bishop  vocated  liberal  opinions,  opposing  the  reaction- 
of  Cork,  who  suspected  him  of  Gkillicanism,  he  ary  measures  of  the  Yill^le  minist^  and  the 
refused  the  professorship,  and  obtained  an  ap-  growing  influence  of  the  dei^gy.  He  was  ao- 
pointmentin  the  record  tower  of  Dublin  castle,  quainted  with  the  oriental  languages;  he  eo- 
to  which  were  added  in  1799  the  duties  of  libra-  tered  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1808,  be- 
rian,  editor,  and  translator  for  the  Dublin  sode-  came  afterward  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  sodetj 
ty.  This  position  he  retained  until  1821,  when  of  Paris,  and  was  elected  associate  of  the  philo- 
his  intellect  became  impiured,  and  he  passed  the  sophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  His  works 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (Paris,  1882). 
Finglas.  He  left  an  ^'  Introduction  concerning  LANNER.  See  Falcon. 
the  Nature,  Present  State,  and  True  Interests  LANNES,  Jsak,  duke  of  Montebello.  a  mar- 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  the  Means  8halofFranoe,bomin  Lectoure,  in  tiie  old  prov- 
of  effecting  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Churches,^'  ince  of  Guienne,  April  11, 1769,  died  in  Vienna, 
and  an  '*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  ^'  (4  May  81, 1809.  Hewasthe  child  of  poor  parents, 
vols.  8vo.,  1822),  which  has  been  much  praised  who  apprenticed  him  at  15  years  of  age  to  a 
for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  He  also  pub-  dyer.  He  quitted  this  occupation  in  1792,  and 
lished  an  Irish  edition  of  the  Roman  breviary,  enlisting  in  the  army,  soon  attained  the  rank 
and  an  edition  of  Alban  Butler's  **  Moral  Dia-  of  eh^  de  brigade.  In  1795  he  was  induded 
courses,"  with  a  preface.  among  the  officers  whom  the  report  of  the  com- 
^  LANJUINAIS,  Jbak  Dekis,  count,  ft  French  mittee  charged  with  reorganizing  the  army  re- 
Jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Rennes,  March  commended  to  be  dropped  from  the  service ; 
12,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1827.  When  but  disdaining  an  inactive  life,  he  followed  Bo- 
acaroely  22  years  of  age  he  won  by  public  naparte  to  Italy  in  1796,  with  the  intention  of 
competition  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  recommencing  his  career  as  a  volunteer.  At 
law  in  his  native  city.  He  acquired  great  rep-  the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  attracted  the  no- 
utatton  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  barrister,  was  tice  of  his  seneral,  and  for  his  bravery  at  the 
in  1789  elected  a  deputy  to  the  statee-genei;:al,  battle  of  MiUealmo  he  was  promoted  on  the  fidd 
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to  Um  opimnand  of  a  dMooi-biigado  of  the  Hue.  IfevtiDff  an  nndiie  jMurtiality  for  bis  broiher-in- 

At  tbe  passage  of  tbe  Po,  Hay  7,  be  was  tbe  first  law,  Marat.    Li  1808  Lannes  aooompanied  tlie 

to  reach  the  opposite  shore;  and  at  tbe  soooeed-  emperor  into  Spain,  and,  bayinff  defeated  0^ 

ing  engagement  at  Fombio^  bis  impetnoos  yalor  taflos  and  Pakfox  at  Tndela,  oondncted  tbe  siege 

oontribnted  in  a  great  measar^  to  tbe  Erenoh  of  Saragossa,  which  after  a  defence  of  mamr 

victory,  as  also  at  tbe  bridge  of  Lodi  and  tbe  as-  days,  memorabie  alike  for  the  heroic  endnranoe 

sank  of  Payia,  subsequent  to  which  be  was  made  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 

a  brigadier-generaL    At  the  battle  of  Arcole,  French  marshal,  capitulated  Feb.' 21, 1809.   He 

Not.  14^  be  was  wounded  in  two  places;  bat  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  Gennany, 

learning  on  tbe  following  day  that  th»  combat  where  the  campaign  of  1809  bad  already  com- 

had  been  renewed  bef<»'e  the  brid^  of  Arcole,  menced,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  earpi 

he  mounted  his  horse,  and  plungmg  into  tbe  <r<irm^,  numbering  50,000  men.    At  Fckmtkhl, 

thickest  of  the  fight  was  struck  senseless  by  a  April  22,  bis  services  mainly  contributed  to  the 

ball  while  urging  on  the  troops.  In  two  months  successful  issue  of  tbe  battle,  and  at  tbe  assault 

be  was  again  in  tbe  field,  and  participated  in  onRatisbon  on  the  succeeding  day  be  signalized 

some  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  himself  by  one  of  those  daring  acts  for  which 

eampwgn  of  1797  until  tbe  peace  of  Oampo  he  was  conspicuous  even  among  Napoleon^ 

Formio.    He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  generals.    Seeing  that  bis  men  hesitated  to  eft- 

1798,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Gaza,  Jaffii,  ter  tbe  breach  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ram- 

Kakonm,  St.  Jean  d'Aore,  and  Aboukir.     At  parts,  he  seized  a  scaling  ladder  and  led  them 

tbe  last  named  place  be  was  severely  wounded  u  through  a  storm  of  shot,  thereby  carrying 

while  storminff  a  redoubt.  Returning  to  France,  tbe  place  in  a  few  minutes.    Tbe  sanguinary 

be  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  success  of  the  18th  battles  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  May  21  and  22^ 

Brnmaire  (Nov.  9^  1799),  receiving  as  a  recom-  witnessed  tbe  termination  of  bis  career.    Ob 

peose  for  his  services  tbe  command  of  tb^  con-  tbe  2l8t  he  held  the  village  of  Essling  against 

sular  guard;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  as gen^nl  repeated  attacks  of  tbe  Austrians,  until  both 

of  division,  be  took  command  ci  the  advanced  armies,  wearied  by  the  labors  and  toils  of  the 

ffoard  of  tbe  army  with  which  Napoleon  entered  day,  slept  upon  their  arms.    On  the  succeeding 

Italy  over  the  St  Bernard,  and  he  ended  a  series  day  be  headed  an  immense  column  of  infiemtry. 

.of  brilliant  achievements  oy  completely  beating  artillery,  and  cavalry,  which  Napoleon  burled 

tbe  Austrians  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  with  a  on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  which,  bat  for  the 

loss  to  them  of  5,000  men,  whence  he  subse-  obstinate  resistance  of  tbe  dake  of  Reoss's  re- 

quently  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello.  serve  grenadiers  thrown  into  squares,  would 

For  his  conduct  at  Marengo,  in  which  with  bis  have  cut  the  Austrian  army  in  two.    Lannes 

corps  be  sustained  for  7  hours  the  attacks  of  tbe  was  forced  back  toward  tbe  bridge  connecting 

Austrian  army  supported  by  a  powerful  train  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Danube  with  the  island  of 

of  artillery,  be  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  Lobau,  whither  the  French  were  soon  in  fuU 

honor,  and  be  was  selected  to  present  to  the  retreat;   but  here,  in  command  of  the  rear 

Frencn  government  tbe  standaids  taken  from  guard,  be  effectually  checked  the  advance  of  the 

the  Austrians.    In  1801  be  was  sent  to  Lisbon  fresh  troops  whom  the  archduke  Charles  was 

aa  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  showed  in  this  constantly  bringing  up.    To  animate  his  men  in 

ciq>acity  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  a  disposi-  this  desperate  struggle  with  a  victorious  enemy, 

tion  and  so  little  of  diplomatic  finesse,  that  it  he  dismounted  from  bis  horse,  and  stationea 

waa  deemed  necessary  to  recall  him.    In  1804  himself  in  the  front  ranks.    At  that  moment 

be  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  be  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried 

the  succeeding  year  be  accompanied  Napoleon  away  the  whole  of  his  right  leg,  and  tbe  foot 

to  the  Austrian  campaign  in  command  of  the  and  ankle  of  his  left    Aa  he  was  borne  from 

left  wing  <^  the  army.   He  was  present  at  Wer-  the  field  by  bis  grenadiers,  he  encountered  the 

tingeh,  ulm,  and  Braunau,  and  occupied  Linz;  emperor,  who,  kneeling  by  his  litter,  embraced 

and  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  had  two  aids  killed  him  with  teare,  and  showed  an  unusual  degree  . 

by  hiB  side,  be  fought  with  characteristic  bra-  of  emotion.    Amputation  was  resorted  to  with 

very  and  obstinacy.    He  was  actively  employed  no  perceptible  relief,  and  Lannes,  after  lin^ring 

in  tbe  campaign  of  1806  against  the  Prussians;  for  9  days  in  great  agony,  expired  in  Vienna, 

and  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  where  he  commanded  whither  he  had  been  removed  soon  after  tbe 

the  centre,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  battle  of  Essling.    ^'  Lannes,"  said  Napoleon  at 

musket  ball  which  pierced  his  clothing.   He  sub-  St  Helena,  ^^  when  I  first  took  him  by  the  hand, 

sequeotly  participated  in  the  campaign  itfainst  was  a  mere  ignoramus.  His  education  had  been 

the  Russians,  terminating  at  the  battle  of  Fried-  much  neglected,  but  be  made  great  progress, 

land,  June  l4, 1807,  where  with  his  single  corps  and  would  in  time  doubtless  have  become  a 

be  sustained  the  attack  of  Benningsen^s  troops  general  of  tbe  first  class.     He  was  a  man  of 

until  the  French  reserves  came  up  and  assumed  extraordinary  bravery.    Calm  in  the  midst  of 

tbe  offensive.   Tbe  fiulure  during  this  campaign  danger,  be  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating 

of  the  attempt  to  storm  the  intrenched  Russian  observation,  and  was  quick  to  profit  by  eveiy 

camp  at  Heilsberff,  June  10,  gave  occasion  for  a  occasion  which  presented  itself.    Violent  and 

fierce  altercation  between  Napoleon  and  Lannes,  ungovernable  in  bis  expressions,  sometimes  even 

inwhioh  tbe  former  was  boldly  accused  of  man*  in  my  presence,  hd  was  nevertheless  greatly 

VOL  X. — ^20 
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attached  to  me.  In  his  ptrozjsms  of  soger  he  dariDg  the  T  months  that  he  held  offioe  the  de- 
would  permit  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  and  it  fence  of  Gibraltar  and  the  victories  of  Hood 
was  not  id  ways  prudent  to  attempt  it  while  he  and  Rodney  added  lustre  to  the  British  arms; 
was  in  these  moods.  He  had  also  the  habit  of  and  the  preliminaries  for  peace  with  America 
coming  to  me  and  complaininff  that  we  could  put  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ* 
no  reliance  on  such  and  sudi  a  person.  As  a  ence  of  the  United  States  were  concluded,  not- 
general  he  was  &r  below  Moreau  or  Soult"  On  withstanding  he  had  Joined  Lord  Chatham  in 
another  occasion  he  said  of  him:  **  With  Lannes^  ezpresdng  tne  ''strongest  disapprobation"  of 
oourage  at  first  predominated  oyer  Judgment ;  the  latter  measure.  From  this  jiNBriod  he  retired 
but  the  latter  quality  daily  gained  strength,  and  almost  whoUy  from  public  life.  In  1784  he  was 
was  rapidly  establishing  an  equilibrium.  He  created  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Lord  8hel- 
had  aJready  become  a  great  general  at  the  time  bume  was  conndered  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  his  death.  I  found  him  a  dwarf  and  I  lost  and  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
him  a  giant.''  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  probably  carried  out  more  fhlly  than  any  of  his 
his  native  place  after  the  revolution  of  July,  contemporaries  the  principles  inculcated  by  the 
1880.  His  son,  the  present  duke  of  Monte-  elder  Pitt. — HBNBTrBTTTFrTZMAURioE,8dmar- 
bello,  was  a  minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  quis  of,  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  July  2, 
is  a  proprietor  of  vineyards  in  Champagne.  1780.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school ; 
LANSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  1st  mar-  subsequently  spent  some  years  in  Edinburgh 
quis  of,  better  known  as  the  earl  of  Sbelburne,  under  the  instruction  of  Dugald  Stewart,  where 
a  British  statesman,  bom  May  2,  1787,  died  he  imbibed  liberal  principles  from  fVequent  inters 
May  2, 1806.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  army,  course  with  Brougham,  Jeffirey,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  served  with  distinction  under  Prince  Fer-  and  others;  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
dinand  in  Uie  7  years'  war.  Upon  the  death  of  lege,  Carabridce,  in  1801.  Upon  coming  of  age 
his  £Ather  in  April.  1761,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  he  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Oalne, 
house  of  peers,  wnere  he  manifested  so  much  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
ability  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  that  university  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upon 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  the  formation  of  the  "  all  the  talents"  ministry 
in  April,  1768,  he  was  appointed  president  of  under  Grenville  and  Fox  in  Feb.  1806,  was  ap- 
ihe  board  of  trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  being  with- 
alUiough  he  was  not  then  26  vears  of  age.  In  m  a  few  weeks  of  the  age  at  which  his  father 
this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  con-  had  first  accepted  office  48  years  previous.  Lord 
ciliatory  policy  toward  America,  and  by  his  op-  Henry  Petty,  as  he  was  called,  identified  him- 
position  to  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  the  self  from  the  outset  of  his  career  with  the  sup- 
oolonies.  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  port  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  liberal 
king  and  of  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  remodel-  party,  but  was  precluded  by  the  short  duration 
ling  of  the  cabinet  in  September  he  resigned  of  the  ministry  in  which  he  held  office  from 
office,  and  thenceforth  attached  himself  to  the  fully  displaying  his  financial  abilities.  He  re- 
policy  and  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  upon  as-  tired  with  his  colleagues  in  1807  >  and  succeed- 
auming  the  reins  of  govemment  in  1766,  made  ing  to  his  title  two  years  later,  on  the  demise 
him  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart-  of  his  brother,  he  became  one  of  the  whig  lead- 
ment,  which  included  the  colonies.  He  here  ers  in  the  house  of  peers,  a  position  which  his 
renewed  his  endeavors  to  remove  all  causes  of  amenity  of  manners,  grasp  of  information,  and 
complaint  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  ready  powers  of  debate  well  qualified  him  ta 
country,  but  was  constantly  thwarted  by  Towns-  fill.  During  the  long  interval  in  which  the 
hend,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  others  of  his  whigs  remamed  out  of  office  he  was  an  earnest 
colleagues,  who  during  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now  and  active  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation 
become  earl  ofChatham,  had  acquired  a  predomi-  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of 
nating  influence  in  the  cabinet.  Not  choosing  to  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
recdgn  until  he  could  advise  with  Chatham,  he  reform  and  free  trade.  After  20  years'  excludon 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  in  Oct.  1768 ;  and  from  a  participation  in  the  administration  of 
thenceforth,  during  the  Grafton  and  Nortii  ad-  public  afiGurs,  he  was  appointed,  in  Au^.  182^ 
ministrations,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  home  secretary  in  the  short-lived  cabmet  ot 
aNest  and  most  active  opponents  of  the  minis-  Yisoount  Goderich.  Upon  the  formation  of 
try  in  the  upper  house.  Upon  the  resignation  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  Nov.  1880,  he  received 
of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  he  took  office  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  council,  an 
under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  upon  office  which  he  held  unintermptedly,  with  the 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  July  of  that  year  he  exception  of  a  few  months,  until  Sept.  1841, 
was  intrusted  bv  the  king,  who  had  begun  to  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Mel- 
put  much  confidence  in  him,  with  the  forma-  bourne  ministry.  He  accepted  the  same  offioe 
tion  of  a  new  ministry.  The  new  premier  had  again  under  Lord  John  Russell's  administration 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Fox  party,  in  July,  1846,  and  held  it  until  Feb.  1852.  Upon 
who  were  disappointed  that  the  duke  of  Port-  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  the 
land  had  not  received  office;  and  the  coalition  succeeding  December  he  was  solicited  to  return 
between  these  and  the  adherents  of  Lord  North  to  his  former  post,  but  declined,  whereupon  he 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  Feb.  1788.    But  was  QfS&ted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  offioe^ 
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which  he  ooonpied  nntil  March,  1858,  when  he  codstificted.  The  hottem  of  one  of  them  was 
retired  definitively  from  public  life.  Since  the  supported  npon  metallic  balls,  and  attached  to 
death  of  Lord  Holland  he  has  been  regarded  as  this  within  was  a  bronze  lamp  provided  witJi  an 
the  Nestor  of  the  upper  house,  having  been  a  extinguisher ;  two  upright  pillars  supported  the 
hereditary  legislator  for  more  than  50  years,  frame,  and  from  these  and  tiie  centre  of  the 
and  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  nearly  25.  hemispherical  cover  proceeded  chains  to  the 
LANSING,  a  city  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  and  ornamental  handle  by  whidi  theiustrument  was 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  Grand  river,  carried;  the  sides  were  of  translucent  horn;  the 
110  m.  N.  W.  from  Detroit;  pop.  in  1859  about  cover  could  be  partially  raised  for  ventilation 
5,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  door.  According  to 
abounding  in  timber  and  coal,  and  will  be  con-  Plautus,  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
nected  with  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  rdlroad  thage.  Bladder  also  was  used  instead  of  horn, 
at  Owasso  by  the  Amboy,  Lansing,  and  Trav-  Dark  lanterns  covered  on  three,  or  if  necessary 
erse  bay  railroad.  The  river  supplies  it  with  on  all  sides,  were  used  in  militaiy  operations  for 
valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  an  active  and  facilitating  night  marches.  From  the  use  of 
increasing  trade.  The  state  house,  a  large  and  portable  umtems  and  flambeaux,  often  referred 
handsome  building^  occupies  an  eminence  50  to  by  Latin  authors,  it  would  appear  that  the 
feet  above  the  river.  The  cii^  contains  a  house  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  lighted,  or  at 
of  correctaon  for  juvenile  of^nders,  and  is  the  best  but  very  imperfectly  so,  at  night.  Beck- 
seat  of  an  agricultural  college  with  a  farm  of  mann,  however,  finds  some  authority  for  bet 
700  acres,  and  a  female  college.  In  1859  it  had  lieving  that  lanterns  were  used  in  the  most 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  frequented  parts  both  of  Rome  and  Antioch. 
2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  According  to  the  same  author,  the  streets  of 

1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Universalist),  1  bank,  Paris,  being  much  infested  with  robbers  and 

2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  2  breweries,  5  car-  incendiaries,  were  lighted  by  order  of  the  goY- 
riage  factories,  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  ho-  emment  in  1558  with/a20^  or  vases  filled  with 
%ehy  2  planing  milla,  and  8  saw  mills.  Lansing  pitch,  rosin,  or  some  such  material,  which  were 
was  niade  the  seat  of  government  in  1847,  kept  burning  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Lan- 
when  its  settlement  was  barely. begun,  and  was  terns  like  those  in  modem  use  were  soon  sub- 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1859.  stituted  for  these.    But  the  plan  being  very  in- 

LANSINGBURG,  a  township  of  Rensselaer  efficiently  conducted,  the  abb^  Laudati  in  1662 

^o.,  N.  T.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  letting  out 

opposite  Waterford,  with  which  it  is  connected  portable  lanterns  from  booths  or  posts  placed 

by  a  bridge,  and8 m.  above  Troy;  pop. in  1855,  in  different  parts  of  Paris  and  otner  cities  of 

6,700.    It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name  France.    Foot  passengers  calling  for  a  man  with 

(pop.  in  1855  about  4,000),  which  is  a  station  a  lantern  paid  8  sous  for  every  quarter  of  an 

on  the  Troy  and  Boston  and  western  Vermont  hour,  and  each  coach  using  a  lantern  paid  5  sous ; 

raUroad,  and  is  accessible  by  sloops  on  the  Hud-  each  lantern  was  provided  with  a  regular  hour 

son  by  means  of  a  lock  at  Troy.    The  village  glass  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  the  time.    Thss 

has  nuinuf&ctories  of  brushes,  oil  doths,  cord-  system,  however,  continued  only  to  1667.  Lan- 

age,  malt  liquors,  isc^  and  contains  6  churches,  terns  were  used  to  some  extent  in  London  as 

2  newspaper  offices,  an  academy,  and  a  female  early  as  1417,  as  appears  from  an  order  of  Sir 

seminary.  Henry   Barton,   mayor,    recorded   in   Stow's 

LANTERN  (Lat  iatdrna,  or  Jane^ma),  a  lamp  '^Survey  of  London,"  that  *'lanthoms  with 
with  a  transparent  covering  to  protect  the  flame  lights  bee  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings 
from  the  wind,  designed  either  to  be  carried  in  betwixt  Hallowtide  and  Oandlemasse.''  During 
the  hand  or  suspended  or  otherwise  fixed  in  an  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  various  En- 
open  place,  as  for  lighting  a  street  or  a  passage  ropean  cities  adopted  the  practice  of  lighting 
in  a  building.  Lamps  of  this  description  are  the  streets  by  fixed  lanterns,  but  until  the  in- 
fr^nentiy  referred  to  by  ancient  authors ;  but  troduction  of  gas  the  illumination  was  very 
it  appears  that  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and  feeble. — The  Chinese  have  a  festival  called  the 
Romans  were  more  commonly  of  the  portable  feast  of  lanterns,  in  which  they  make  an  extra- 
form  than  designed  for  stationary  purposes.  The  ordinary  display  of  the  greatest  variety  of  lan- 
Egjptians  of  the  present  day  make  great  use  of  terns.  Some  of  them  are  described  as  of  enor- 
cylindncal-shaped  lanterns  of  transparent  cloth  mous  siz^  sometimes  25  or  80  feet  in  diameter, 
or  paper,  which  can  be  drawn  out  when  used  ^borateiy  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  costing 
and  at  other  times  pressed  down  flat  like  the  vast  sums  of  money.  Each  of  these  is  lightea 
circular  bellows,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  the  up  with  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  they  are 
disk  which  forms  the  bottom  a  socket  for  hold-  used  as  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  various  di- 
ing  a  candle ;  the  upper  end  is  left  open  for  the  versions.  The  smaller  ones,  covered  with  trans- 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Wilkinson  refers  to  some  parent  silk  ornamented  with  brilliantiy  colored 
ancient  sculptures  in  which  there  appeaA  to  be  pictures,  are  said,  when  li^^hted  up,  to  produce 
a  representation  of  such  a  lantern  carried  by  a  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  effect  The  an- 
gniffd.  In  the  ruins  of  Herculanenm  and  Pom-  cient  Egyptians  also  celebrated  a  festival  called 
peii  two  cylindrical  bronze  lanterns  have  been  that  of  the  burning  lamps,  during  which  lamps 
.diflooyeredi  which  were  skilfully  and  elaborately  were  kept  burning  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  does 
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not  Appear  ihftfc  theee  were  of  tiio  tem  of  kn*  •zMiBwt  Tonioa  of  ThomM  Rosooe,  whkh 

terns. — ^In  architeotnre,  a  lantern  ia  a  sort  of  forma  8  Tola,  of  Bohn'a  **  Standard  Libraiy.^ 

dram  or  cage  with  glaia  aides,  erected  upon  a  Lanii  also  pnblisbed  a  collection  of  diasertationa 

roof  or  snrmoanting  a  dome  ibr  admitting  light  on  Etroscan  yasea ;  a  Vx>k  of  Latin  poems 

below.    The  glasa  in  the  Tcrtical  sides  is  beUer  written  by  himself;  a  translation  of  Hesiod's 

protected  from  iqjmy  by  hail  than  in  the  (urdi-  '*  Works  and  Days''  in  tena  rUna  ;  and  Opert$ 

nary  sky  lights.  aMftf.  a  series  of  treatises  on  spiritual  saljects, 

LANTHANUM,  or  Lantanum  (Gh*.  Xai^Mi,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  attached  more  im- 

to  lie  bid),  a  metal  discovered  in  1841  by  Mo-  portance  than  to  any  of  his  other  writings.    He 

Sander,  who  then  separated  it  from  the  metal  died  of  apoplexy,  and  waa  bnried  in  the  chnroh 

didy mium,  with  which  it  was  associated  together  of  Santa  Groce  in  Florence  by  the  side  of  Michel 

with  cerium  in  the  mineral  oerite ;  symbol,  La ;  Angelo. 

chemical  eqoiyalent,  47.    It  is  a  dark  lead-gray  LAOOOON',  a  Trojan  hero,  generally  repre> 

powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  particles  co-  sented  as  the  son  of  Antenor,  and  a  priest  of 

hering  together.    Ita  oxide,  LaO,  ia  a  white  Apollo  or  Neptnne.    While  the  Troians  were 

powder,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  assembled  round  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks, 

forms  siidts  which  are  perfectly  colorlesa  when  deliberating  whether  they  would  admit  it  into 

free  from  didymium.  tiieir  dty,  LaocoOn  mshed  forwu^  warned  them 

LAI^UYIUM(now(^'(aZaev'ta).  an  ancient  not  to  receive  it,  and  struck  his  vpear  into  its 

dty  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  18  m.  S.  S.  K  from  Rome.  side.  As  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  toward  an 

It  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  object  consecrated  to  Minerva,  two  monstrous 

probably  by  a  colony  from  Alba.    It  took  part  serpents  attacked  him  and  his  two  sons  while 

in  the  wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Romana.  preparing  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Neptune, 

Subsequently  it  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  and,  coilkiff  themselves  round  the  bodies  of  the 

Juno  Sospita.     Here  the  emperor  Antoninua  three,  crushed  them  to  death.    This  legend  waa 

Pius  was  bom.    Few  remains  of  the  old  dty  a  fkvorito  subject  with  the  poets  and  artists  of 

now  exist.  andent  Greece.    The  story  is  related  by  Virgil, 

LANZI,  Linoi,  an  Italian  writer  on  art,  and  and  a  celebrated  group  of  sculpture  represent- 
archssologist,  bom  in  Monto  dell'  Almo,  near  ing  Laoco6n  and  his  sons  encoiled  by  the  ser- 
Fermo,  in  the  Papal  States,  June  14, 1782,  died  pents,  and  sufferiug  the  agonies  of  strangulation, 
in  Florence,  March  80, 1810.  He  was  carefhlly  is  still  extant,  and  is  stated  by  Pliny,  who  re- 
educated at  home,  particularly  in  classical  lit-  oards  it  as  ^^  superior  to  all  other  works  of  paint- 
erature,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  eodety  mg  or  sculpture,"  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  college  in  Fermo  he  com-  Bhodian  statuaries,  Agesander,  Polydoms,  and 
plett^  his  studies.  He  was  subseouently  em-  Athenodoras.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  in 
ployed  there  as  a  teacher,  and,  at  tne  suppres-  1506,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
sion  of  the  order  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1778,  had  ^sced  it  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  still  remaina. 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for  elegant  Winckelmann  contends  tor  an  early  Grecian  ori- 
scholarsbip.  Choosing  literature  aa  a  profession,  gin  of  this  masterpiece;  but  Lessing,  in  his  ad- 
he  published  a  description  of  the  Florentine  gal-  mirable  work  on  art,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
lery,  of  one  department  of  which  the  grand  duke  of  Laohoany  bdievea  the  sculptors  to  have  lived 
Leopold  had  appointed  him  keeper.  His  Saggio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  centnry* 
di  kngua  Etruteay  a  work  of  profound  research,  LAODAMIA,  a  mythical  Grecian  princess, 
and  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  modem  daughter  of  Acastus  and  wife  of  Protesilaoa,  a 
Italian  archaoologists,  was  an  ingenious  attempt  HiMsalian  hero,  who,  having  led  his  warriors 
to  assign  a  Greek  origin  to  the  religion  and  against  Troy,  was  the  first  Greek  slain  on  the 
mytholo^  of  Etmria.  These  worksi  however,  i^an  shore.  His  disconsolate  spouse  entreat- 
are  but  little  known  in  comparison  with  bis  SUh  ed  the  gods  to  permit  her  to  hold  converse  with 
rtapf^^mwi,  which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges-  her  hu&and  for  only  three  hours.  The  request 
tion  of  his  friend  Tiraboechi,  the  historian  of  was  granted,  and  Mercury  conducted  Proted- 
Italian  literature.  Ko  general  history  of  Ital-  laus  back  to  the  upper  world ;  but  when  he  waa 
ian  painting  had  previously  appeared,  and  the  forced  to  returiL  Laodamia,  unable  to  endure 
histories  of  piu^cular  schools,  althouffh  no-  separation  from  him,  expired. 
merouB  and  ftaU^  were  too  strongly  marked  by  XAODICEA,  in  ancient  ^ography,  the  name 
bias  and  prejudice  to  be  of  any  general  value,  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  dtuated  in  Phrygia, 
Land's  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  trea-  Syria,  Lycaonia,  Coslesyria,  Media,  and  Meso- 
tise  in  which  the  history  of  each  schod  is  given  potamia,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first 
according  to  its  several  epochs,  and  Uie  first  kingof  Syria,  and  some  of  his  successors.  Two 
written  in  a  philosophical  and  impartid  spirit,  deserve  particular  notice.  I.  Laodioba  on  thk 
The  first  part  was  published  in  1792,  and  audi  Ltous,  a  tributary  of  Hie  Mssander,  in  a  S.  W. 
was  the  mvor  with  which  the  whole  work  was  oomer  of  Phryoia,  which,  however,  was  daim- 
received  that  severd  editions  were  published  in  ed  by  some  earner  writers  as  part  of  Lydia  and 
the  anther's  lifetime,  each  of  which  received  nn-  Caria.  It  recdved  ito  name  from  Laodice,  the 
merous  additions  and  revisions  from  his  hand,  queen  of  Antiochns  Theoa,  its  founder,  bdonged 
It  has  been  trandated  into  various  languages,  K>r  some  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns,  and 
and  is  familiar  to  English  readera  throogh  the  nnder  the  Bomana,  tlnragh  fteqoeray  vidtad 
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by  destructive  earthquakes,  became  one  of  the  LAO&  a  oeimtry  of  Asia,  in  Inck>Ofaina  or 
most  floarishing  and  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Mi-  Farther  IndiiLboiindedN.  by  Olana^E.  and  8.  S» 
nor.  Its  laznry  in  the  early  times  of  Christian-  by  Anam,  8.  W.  by  Siam,  and  N.  W.  by  Barmah, 
ity  is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  extending  from'  abont  lat.  16°  to  24°  N.,  though 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  town  of  its  limits  are  not  dosely  defined ;  nop.  estimated 
Eski-Hissar  was  built  by  the  Turks  on  its  site,  at  1,400,000.  It  is  traversed  by  tne  Mekong  or 
II.  Laodioea  on  thb  Sba  Ooast,  a  maritime  city  Oambodia  river,  and  is  separated  from  Burmah 
of  Syria,  near  Antioch,  as  the  port  of  which  it  by  the  Saluen,  both  which  are  streams  of  con- 
may  be  regarded,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  siderable  magnitude.  The  snr&oe  appears  to 
and  named  afber  his  mother.  It  was  renownea  be  a  valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
for  the  fertility  of  its  wine-growing  environs,  ranges  which  run  along  the  N.  £.  and  B.  W. 
its  splendor,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  frontiers.  The  soil  b  fertile,  and  produces  Hoe^ 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  it  be-  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benzoin,  ffums, 
came  almost  independent,  and  it  suffered  greaU  teak,  sapan  and  sandal  wo^ls,  betel,  and  nu- 
ly  during  the  civil  war  after  the  death  of  Cffisar,  .merous  fruita  Elephants  and  draught  cattle 
when  it  stood  a  siege  against  the  Gassians.  It  are  the  principal  animals,  and  viduable  mines 
was  rewarded  by  Antony  with  exemption  from  of  tin  and  iron  are  said  to  exist,  while  gold  is 
taxes,  and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great  with  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  a^  cop- 
an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  some  per,  lead,  emeralds,  and  rubies  are  also  found, 
other  remnants  of  its  ancient  ffreatness,  are  The  Laonese  are  an  honest  but  indolent  race, 
still  to  be  seen.  During  the  middle  aces  it  suf-  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  re- 
ared greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  sembling  in  religion,  customs,  and  language  the 
whom  it  withstood  down  to  1188.  Its  site  is  Burmese.  They  are  Wilful  workers  in  metal, 
how  occupied  by  the  Turkish  city  of  Latakia  and  make  mats,  paper  (from  bark),  leather,  pot- 
(Latakeea  or  I^idakieh),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tri-  tery,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  and  gun- 
poll,  built  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  some  2  powder.  They  have  a  trade  with  the  British 
m.  into  the  Meaiterranean,  opposite  the  N.  E.  settlements  in  Indo-Ghina,  and  with  Tonquin. 
extremity  of  Gyprus;  pop.  estimated  at  from  A  large  part  of  their  territory  is  in  the  pos- 
5,000  to  10,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  proves  of  session  of  the  Siamese. 

myrtle,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  olive  trees,  LA  PAZ,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 

and  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper  and  low-  N.  and  E.  by  that  of  Beni,  S.  by  Gochabamba 

er  town.    The  former  occupies  an  elevated  site  and  Oruro,  and  W.  by  Peru;  area,  86,418  sq. 

at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  the  latter,  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 846,000.    It  extends  over  the 

called  La  Scala,  extends  along  the  shore  in  the  N.  half  of  the  Bolivian  portions  of  the  valley  of 

vicinity  of  the  harbor.    Latakia  and  Alexan-  the  Desaguadero,  and  comprises  ^ose  valleys 

drette  are  the  ports  of  Aleppo,  and  a  great  part  of  tiie  Gordilleras  througn  which  ^e  head 

of  the  important  trade  of  that  city  with  the  streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  afflneot  of  the 

adjoining  provinces  passes  through  the  former  Amazon)  flow.    It  is  not  much  cultivated,  al- 

place,   the  Aleppo  imports  of  manufactured  though  the  lower  parts  of  Uie  valleys  are  very 

goods  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,000  annually,  fertite. — ^La  Paz  db  Ataoucho,  ciH>ital  of  this 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  gall  department,  is  about  200  m.  fh>m  Ghuquisaca, 

nuts,  sesame  seed,  wool,  wax^  camels^  hair,  and  in  lat.  17*^  80'  N.,  long.  68^  25'  W.,  and  situated 

several  minor  products.  Gram  can  be  exported  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 

only  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Europe,  when  the  of  12,000  feet  above  tJie  sea,  on  both  sides  of 

prices  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  deep  ravine  of  Quebrada  de  Ghoquehapu,, 

transportation,  and  then  chiefly  to  Marseilles,  crossed  here  by  9  bridges ;  pop.  in  1855,  42,850. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  portion  of  the  It  contains  anandsome  public  square,  but  the 

Aleppo  wool  shipped  from  Latakia  has  found  streets  are  generally  irreguliur  and  steep.    The 

its  way  to  the  United  States.    The  principal  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  there  are  some 

article  of  trade,  however,  is  tobacco,  of  which  15  other  churches.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 

large  quantities  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  principal  commeroiid 

and  which  is  £Emious  all  over  the  world.  emporium  of  Bolivia,  the  exports  consisting  of 

LAON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de-  gold,  bark,  and  other  products  of  the  eountry, 

partment  of  Aisne,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  and  the  imports  of  mann&ctured  goods,  the  bulk 

74  m.  N.  £.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,199.  of  which  comes  through  Peru.    It  was  founded 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  which  in  1548.    Its  original  name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 

are  about  4  m.  in  circumference.    Under  the  de  la  Paz  was  changed  in  1825  to  its  present  name 

early  French  kings  it  was  a  place  of  considera-  in  honor  of  the  national  victory  of  Ayacucho. 

ble  importance,  and  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  LA  PAZ,  a  town  and  mission  on  a  bay  of  the 

It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1411,  same  name,  on  the  E.  shore  oi  Lower  Galifor- 

by  the  English  in  1419,  by  the  French  again  in  nia ;  pop.  about  500.  Sonie  of  the  houses  are  of 

1429,  and  by  Henry  IV.  in  1594.    The  allies  large  dimensions,  and  possess  much  arohitec- 

defeated  Napoleon  here,  March  8-10,  1814,  in  tural  beauty,  showing  that  there  was  formerly 

I             a  series  of  engagements  which,  though  hardly  luxury  and  wealth,  which  are  no  longer  seen. 

'             deserviug  the  name  of  battles,  had  the  most  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  its  pearl- 
important  consequences.  oyster  fisheries. 
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LAPEER,  a  S.  K  00.  of  Hioh.,  dndoed  by  Imt  failed  of  finding  any  trace  of  him.    HaTing 

the  sources  of  Flint  and  Belle  rivers;  area,  828  learned  "while  at  Hobarton  in  1828  that  frag- 

sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  I860.  7,029.    It  has  a  rolling  ments  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  and  her  equip- 

surface  and  a  rich  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  The  ments  had  been  discovered  in  Yanikoro  in  the 

productions  in  1860  "were  66,967  bushels  of  New  Hebrides  group,  Dumont  d'UrviUe  sailed 

Indian  com,  84,621  of  wheat,  62,966  of  oats,  thither  with  his  vessel  the  Astrolabe,  and  ascer- 

88,798  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,876  tons  of  hay.  There  tained  that  many  years  previous  two  ships  had 

were  7  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  foundered  on  a  reef  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 

ofSce,  7  diurches,  and  2,816  pupils  attendmg  island,  and  that  such  of  the  crew  as  had  not 

public  schools.    The  Port  Huron  and  Milwau-  been  drowned  or  murdered  by  the  savages  had 

kee  railroad  when  completed  will  pass  through  sailed  from  the  island  in  a  small  vessel  built  by 

Lapeer,  the  capital.  themselves,  and  never  afterward  been  heard  of. 

La  P£ROnSE,  Jban  Fbakcoib  db  Gallaup,  Deeming  the  evidence  satisfactory  that  these 

count  o^  a  French  navigator,  bom  at  Quo,  near  were  the  ships  of  La  P6rouse,  he  caused  a  cen- 

Albi,  Languedoc,  Aug.  22,  1741,  perished  prob-  otaph  to  be  erected  near  the  locality  of  the 

ably  by  shipwredc  at  Yanikoro,  an  island  in  the  shipwreck. 

South  Pacific,  in  1788  or  1789.  He  entered  the  LAPHAM,  Incsbasb  A.,  an  American  natu- 
navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  in  1769  was  present  ralist,  bora  in  Palmj^ra,  Ontario  (now  Wa3me) 
under  Oonfians  in  the  engagement  with  Sir  co.,  N.  T.,  March  7, 1811.  He  began  life  as  a 
Edward  Hawke  off  BeUe  Ide,  in  which  he  was  civil  engineer,  and  from  1826  until  1827  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Subse-  engaged  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  Welland  ca- 
quently  he  served  with  credit  in  the  American  nal  in  Canada,  and  a  part  on  the  Miami  canal 
war  of  independence,  and  in  1782  entered  Hud-  in  Ohio.  In  I>ec.  1827,  he  went  to  Louisville, 
son's  bay  with  a  small  fieet  and  destroyed  the  Ey.,  and  attended  school,  but  at  the  same  time 
Britbh  trading  establishments  there.  Upon  the  continued  to  act  as  an  engineer,  being  employed 
conclusion  of  the  war  Louis  XYL,  with  a  view  for  nearly  two  vears  on  the  canal  around  the 
of  securing  for  the  French  people  a  share  in  the  falls  of  Ohio  at  Louisville.  Here  he  had  oppor- 
fflory  which  the  English  were  reaping  from  the  tunities  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  make  ob- 
discoveries  of  navigators  Hke  Cook,  caused  the  servations  on  the  dimate,  geology,  botany,  Ac^ 
frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole  to  be  fitted  out  of  the  country;  and  in  1827  he  wrote  his  first 
under  the  command  of  La  P6rouse  for  maritime  scientific  essay,  being  a  ^^  Notice  of  the  Louis- 
explorations  in  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  coasts  ville  Canal,  and  of  the  Geology  of  the  Yicinity, 
of  America,  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary.  La  P^  with  Plans,  a  Map,  and  Geological  Section,'* 
rouse,  sailing  from  Brest,  Aug.  1,  1786,  arrived  which  was  published  in  Silliman's  **  American 
in  Concepcion,  Chili,  in  the  succeeding  Febru-  Journal  of  Science"  of  that  year.  From  1880 
ary.  Thence,  by  way  of  Easter  island  and  the  to  1882  he  "was  employed  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
Sandwich  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  N.  W.  in  1888-'6  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 
coast  of  America,  ma^ng  no  discovery  of  im-  of  canal  commissioners  at  Columbus.  This  of- 
portance  on  the  voyage.  From  Mount  St.  Elias  fice  afibrded  him  considerable  leisure,  which 
ne  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Monterey,  Cali-  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  began 
fomia,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Asia.  During  here  the  collection  of  his  herbarium,  now  num- 
the  summer  of  1787  he  followed  the  coast  from  bering  about  8,000  spedes,  and  was  one  of  a 
Manila  to  Petropavlovsk,  at  which  place  he  ar-  committee  of  scientific  men  appointed  by  the 
rived  in  September,  having  in  the  interval  care-  legislature  of  Ohio  to  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
ftiUy  examined  the  waters  which  separate  the  geological  survey  of  that  state.  His  duties  un- 
ooast  of  Tartary  from  the  Japanese  group  of  der  that  appointment  were  terminated  by  his 
islands,  and  discovered  the  straits  between  the  removal  in  1886  to  the  newly  founded  city  of 
islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yesso  which  bear  his  Milwaukee,  "where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has 
name.  From  Petropavlovsk  he  sent  to  France  held  severfu  municipal  and  other  offices.  In  1844 
copiesof  his  Jourafds  and  charts  and  other  data,  he  published  *^  Wisconsin :  its  Geoffraphy  and 
from  which  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  sub-  Topography,  History,  Geology,  and  Mineralo- 
sequently  prepared.  Sailing  S.  in  the  latter  part  g}*,'*  and  in  1866  a  geological  map  of  Wisconsin, 
of  September,  he  touched  atMaouna,  one  of  the  compiled  in  great  measure  from  personal  obser^ 
Navigator's  islands,  where  De  Langle,  the  com-  vations.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  *^  An- 
mander  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  a  number  of  men  tiquities  of  Wisconsin,''  in  the  7th  volume  of 
vere  treacherously  kiUed  by  the  natives,  and  the  Smithsonian  "Contributions  to  Knowledge." 
thence  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay.  A  letter  from  the  result  of  investigations  undertaken  in  behalf 
La  P^rouse  to  the  French  minister  of  marine,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society.  He  has 
dated  Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7, 1788,  announcing  his  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  scientific 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  isle  of  France  by  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
the  way  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Friendly  first  to  ascertain  from  carefril  observations  that 
isles,  and  New  Guinea,  was  the  last  intelligence  there  is  a  slight  lunar  tide  on  Lake  Michigan, 
ever  received  from  the  expedition.  In  1791,  at  LAPIDART  (Lat.  laptdariuiy  a  stone  cutter, 
the  recommendation  of  the  society  of  natural  from  lapis^  a  stone),  a  workman  whose  trade  is 
history,  a  squadron  was  despatched  under  Ad-  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  small  ornamental 
miral  Entreoasteaux  in  search  of  La  P^use,  stones.   As  already  notic^  in  the  article  Gbms, 
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there  "were  lapidaries  in  Tery  ancient  times  yarioos  degrees  of  fineness,  and  in  sneh  qnantll^ 
skilled  in  fashioning  hard  stones  into  seals,  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  loose  portion  of  it 
engraving  them  with  devices.  To  that  article  between  the  stone  and  the  metaUio  anrfaoe  of 
and  to  Diamond  reference  may  be  made  for  an  the  lap.  Polishing  ia  effected  by  snccessively 
account  of  some  of  the  operations  of  this  class,  ndng  finer  and  finer  powders.  The  harde^ 
The  apparatus  employed  by  the  lapidary  con-  small  stones  are  finished  on  laps  of  copper  or 
fflsts  almost  exclusively  of  wheels  or  disks  for  of  pewter,  and  others  on  lead,  and  the  powder 
grinding  down,  slitting,  and  polishing  the  faces  used  is  rotten  stone,  which  is  plentifully  f4)p]ied 
of  minerals.  These  are  of  a  few  inches  diame*  with  water.  To  make  it  adhere,  the  fisice  of  the 
ter,  made  of  lead,  pewter,  brass,  or  iron,  and  of  metal  is  hacked  in  lines  with  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
various  soft  alloys,  and  some  used  for  smoothing  For  very  soft  stones,  as  alabaster,  after  these  are 
the  softest  minerals  are  of  willow  or  mahogany,  smoothed  upon  a  lead  or  wood  mill  with  flour 
The  metal  wheels  are  called  laps.  The  term  miU  emery,  the  list  mill  is  employed  with  pumice 
is  applied  to  them  all,  and  some  are  distinguished  stone  and  water,  and  aft;er  this  the  buff  leather 
as  slitting  mills,  others  as  roughing,  smoothing,  disk  with  fine  putty  powder  and  water.  The 
or  polishing  mills,  of  all  which  there  are  varie-  last  polic^  is  sometimes  given  with  the  hand 
ties  adapt^  to  the  different  degrees  of  hard-  and  putty  powder.  An  apparatus  for  amateurs 
ness  of  the  minerals.  The  polishinff  mill  for  the  is  desoribea  by  Mr.  Mawe,  which  may  be  used  in 
softest  stones  is  formed  of  a  coil  of  list,  wound  private  houses,  and  is  sufiftcient  for  slicing  and 
with  the  edges  outward;  it  is  also  sometimes  polishing  the  several  varieties  of  small  stones, 
made  of  bristles  like  a  brush,  and  agdn  of  wood  shells,  ^.  It  consists  of  a  lead  mill  for  grinding 
covered  with  buff  leather.  For  slitting  pur-  to  be  used  with  emery  and  water;  a  pewter 
poses  an  iron  disk  is  employed  of  8  or  9  mches  mill  with  rotten  stone  moistened  with  water ;  a 
diameter  and  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  tin  plate  for  a  slitting  mill  to  be  used  with  dia» 
various  dbks  used  by  the  lapidary  are  adjusted  mond  powder;  and  wood  mills  covered  with 
to  a  vertical  spindle,  and  one  of  them  is  set  in  leather  for  polishing  bits  of  marble  and  soft 
the  table  or  lapidary's  bench,  so  as  to  revolve  minerals  and  shells. — ^In  the  East  Indies,  wheels 
horizontally  just  above  the  surface.  Its  axis  and  rubbers  are  made  of  corundum  or  emery 
extends  beneath  the  table,  and  is  there  connect-  imbedded  in  lac  resin.  For  the  former  about 
ed  with  a  driving  wheel  attached  to  another  -I-  of  the  bulk  is  lac  resin  and  )  is  the  pow- 
vertical  axis,  which  also  passes  through  the  der.  This  is  careftilly  stirred,  a  little  at  a 
table  and  terminates  above  in  a  winch  or  crank,  time,  into  the  melted  resin ;  the  mass  is  then 
This  is  turned  with  the  left  hand  while  the  kneaded  and  rolled  upon  a  stone  slab  upon 
stone  is  guided  upon  the  mill  with  the  right,  which  fine  corundum  powder  is  sprinkled, 
The  miUs  are  fed  with  moistened  diamond  pow-  and  finally  it  is  flattened  into  a  disk  with  an 
der  or  emery  and  water;  and  as  the  hard  pow-  iron  rolling  pin.  The  wheels  are  made  of  dif- 
der  imbeds  itself  in  the  soft  metal,  this  becomes  ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  and  when  used  are 
merely  the  medium  for  holding  the  abrading  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  the  workman, 
material,  and  the  softer  substance  apparently  sitting  on  the  ground,  causes  to  revolve  with  a 
grinds  and  cuts  the  harder  objects  that  are  ap-  spring  bow,  holding  the  stone  in  his  left  hand 
pUed  to  it.  A  raised  edge  around  the  table  pre-  against  the  wheel,  which  is  occasionally  moist- 
vents  tiie  dispersion  of  the  diamond  powder  or  ened  and  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder, 
emery.  Close  to  the  mill  is  a  crank  of  round  The  rubbers  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion 
iron  set  in  the  table,  which  can  be  turned  near-  of  corundum ;  and  the  finest  have  intermixed  the 
er  to  or  further  from  the  disk.  This  is  for  sup-  grindings  of  agates,  camelians,  &c.  Grindstones 
porting  tiie  arm  of  the  workman  in  holding  the  are  used  for  giving  shape  to  gems  only  in  the 
stone  to  the  wheel ;  or,  when  its  upright  ex-  works  at  Oberstein  on  the  N&he  in  Germany, 
tremity  is  capped  with  a  wooden  socket,  which  where  agates  are  fashioned  into  the  form  of 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  it  serves  various  articles,  as  buttons,  dasps,  stamps,  paper 
to  retain  at  any  desired  angle  a  stick  upon  the  weights,  mortars  for  chemical  purposes,  &e» 
end  of  which  is  cemented  the  stone  to  be  ground  Stones  of  large  size  are  run  by  water  power, 
in  &cets.  By  this  contrivance  the  exact  incli*  and  the  workmen  lie  down  in  front  of  them 
nation  required  is  given  to  the  &ces  of  oma-  when  at  work,  the  body  being  supported  by  a 
mental  stones.  Diamond  powder  is  prepared  sort  of  stool.  They  acquire  wonderful  dexterity 
for  the  mills  by  grinding  the  waste  particles  in  in  giving  the  shape  they  desire  to  the  hard 
steel  mortars  till  they  lose  their  sparkling  ap-  stones,  and  produce  with  extraordinary  rigidity 
pearance.  It  is  applied  mixed  with  olive  oiL  playing  marbles  of  perfectly  globular  form. — ^For 
or  better  with  the  oil  of  brick,  a  thin  limpid  oil  full  details  of  the  processes  of  the  lapidary,  the 
not  liable  to  thicken  by  exposure  to  the  air.  dd  vol.  of  HoItzapffePs  "  Mechanical  Manipula- 
The  slitting  mill  is  charged  with  it  around  the  tions"  mny  be  consulted ;  and  information  on  the 
extreme  e^e,  and  it  is  carefully  renewed  as  re-  subject  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
quired.  It  is  more  economical  for  this  use,  and  work  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  of  New  York,  en- 
applied  to  the  surfiices  of  other  mills  for  grind-  titled  "A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems.'' 
ing  the  facets  of  hard  stones,  than  emery ;  but  LAPIS  LAZULI,  Lazulitb,  Ultra MAmwa, 
the  latter  powder  with  water  is  employed  for  or  Blue  Spab,  a  mineral  distinguished  for  its 
the  more  common  class  of  stones.    It  is  used  of  beaatiftil  azure-blue  color,  highly  esteemed  as  an 
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ornamental  stone.  It  is  commonly  obtained  of 
mamve  form,  and  of  compact  or  granular  stmc- 
tnre.  Ch^stalfl,  which  are  rare,  are  12-8ided ;  a 
fine  q>ecimeD  of  the  regular  dodecahedron  with 
mirror^ke  faces  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Uie  French  sdiool  of  mines.  The  mineral 
is  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  and  almnina,  wi^  a 
snlphnret,  probably  of  iron  and  sodinm.  The 
analyses  give  yariable  results.  That  by  Clement 
and  Desormes,  the  first  of  those  below,  is  re- 
garded as  giving  the  tme  composition.  By  fol-* 
K>wing  it,  artificial  ultramarine,  a  pigment  for- 
merly prepared  directly  from  the  mineral,  has 
been  soccessfnlly  mannfactnred.  The  4th,  by 
Varrentrapp,  is  of  an  artificial  ultramarine.  The 
Sd  uialysis  is  by  Klaproth,  and  the  8d  by  Yar^ 
ventrapp)  as  given  by  Dnfr^ooy  (Mineralogie) : 


CooatitodoU. 

1. 

<. 

t. 

4 

flilka 

Alamina 

Soda 

85.8 

848 

S8.8 

8L1 

•  • 

8.1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

46.0 

145 

•  ■ 

98.0 

•  • 

&0 

■  • 

8.0 

46.50 

81.76 

9.09 

8.59 

'X  \  ^ 

0.96 
0.18 
0.42 
1.69 

45.604 
88.804 
91.478 

Ovl».Uine.... 

Bnlphatft  )fa«<i 

Bnlphiir 

Oxide  of  Iron. 

diloriae 

IiOU 

PotMh,  1.75a 

1.686 
Iron,      1.068 

trace 
Lime,     0.081 

98.785 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.00 

The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  6.5;  specific 
gravity,  2.88,  crystals  2.969.  When  melted  by 
the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  blue  color ;  but  a  va- 
riety from  Chili  recovers  it  on  cooling  after 
<Mdcination.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  calcareous 
rocks  associated  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
mica  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  brought  frdkn  Per- 
sia, China,  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  Bucharia, 
and  recently  from  Chili  and  California.  In. 
trade  it  is  known  as  the  Armenian  stone.  The 
principal  use  of  the  stone  has  been  for  making 
the  blue  ultramarine  pigment ;  and  as  from  the 
best  stone  only  2  to  8  per  cent  can  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  the  purest  article  is  sometimes  over 
$100  an  ounce.  The  artificial  preparations^ 
however,  are  now  very  generally  substituted. 
(Bee  Ultbamabinb.)  Lapis  lazuli  was  employ- 
ed by  the  ancient  gem  engravers,  and  the  fine 
roedmens  have  ranked  among  choice  jewels. 
Ime  stones  through  which  the  mineral  is  dis- 
seminated are  carved  into  many  ornamental 
objects,  as  vases,  snuff  boxes,  cuds,  and  e  ved  ar- 
dnteetural  ornaments.  In  the  OrlofiT  palace  at 
fit  Petersburg  are  apartments  lined  with  lapis 
lazuli.  Imitations  of  the  mineral  are  made  of 
bone  ashes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

JtfAPlTH^  in  fabulous  Grecian  history,  a 
people  of  the  mountains  of  ancient  Thessaly^ 
descended  from  Lapithea,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
8tilbe.  They  were  governed  by  Pirithous,  the 
aon  of  Ixion,  and  are  famous  for  their  battles 
with  the  centaurs,  who,  being  likewise  sons  of 
Ixion,  claimed  a  share  in  their  father's  kingdom. 
The  wars  having  been  closed  by  a  peace,  Piri- 
thous invited  the  oentaurs  to  a  feast  on  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia;  but, 
heated  with  wine  and  urged  on  by  Mars,  they 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride  and  other  wo- 


men, whermipon  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
Lapithfld  were  victorious.  The  story  is  related 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.  The  Lapitiies  were  prob- 
ably a  Pelasgian  people,  whose  ooaqueet  of 
some  less  civilized  tribe  oriented  the  elasrie 
&ble.  To  them  is  ascribed  ^e  inventtoii  ef  bits 
and  bridles. 

LAPLACE,  PisBBB  SiMov,  marquis  de,  a 
French  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bwa  in 
Beaumont-en- Auge,  Lower  Normandy,  March 
28, 1749,  died  in  Paris,  March  6, 1827.  Of  the 
events  of  his  early  life  he  seldom  spoke  after 
he  had  atta^ied  nmk  and  distinctioDs,  but  he  is 
known  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  uid  to  have 
been  enabled  by  Uie  assistance  of  ridi  friends  to 
study  at  the  college  oi  Caen  and  at  the  military 
school  of  Beaumont,  whence  at  the  age  of  IB 
he  went  to  Paris  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
D'Alembert  and  others.  IVAlembert  at  first 
took  no  nodce  of  Laplace;  but  receiving  from 
him  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  general  prinoi* 
pies  of  mechanics,  he  at  once  interested  himsotf 
m  behi^f  of  the  young  stranger,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence procured  him  in  1768  or  1769  a  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  the  military  school  of 
Paris.  Thenoeforth  for  more  than  half  a  oen- 
tury  Laplace  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  oi 
scienee  with  an  ardor  and  industry  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  which  his  par- 
ticipation in  public  bushiess  and  politics  never 
seriously  interrupted.  In  1778,  when  he  was 
barely  24  years  of  age,  his  papers  on  the  cal- 
oulus  and  various  astronomical  questions,  read 
before  ^e  academy  of  sciences,  procured  hia 
admission  into  that  body  as  an  associate.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  examiner  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  royal  artillery  corps,  and  in  1786  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sdencesk 
He  subsequently  lectured  on  analysis  at  the  nor- 
mal school,  served  in  the  board  of  longitude,  uid 
presented  to  the  council  of  600  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute  from  its  establish- 
ment. The  revoluti(Hi  drew  him  into  the  sphere 
of  politics,  in  which  he  accomplished  notlmig 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  in  which  the  ignoUe 
traits  of  his  character  were  prominently  dis- 
played. At  first  he  appears  to  have  heea  a 
radical  republican,  and  in  1796  we  find  him  be- 
fore the  council  of  600  swearing  eternal  hatred 
to  royalty.  Two  years  later  he  paid  his  court 
to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  fresh  from  his  first  Italian 
campaigns,  thus  securing  his  election  to  the  in- 
stitute; and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  direc- 
tory he  was  intrusted  by  the  first  consul  with 
the  department  of  the  interior.  So  little  capai- 
oity  did  he  display  in  this  position,  however, 
that  in  6  weeks  he  was  superseded  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  Napoleon  in  his  exile  at  St.  Helena, 
with  more  point  than  Justice,  complained  that 
Laplace  *'  carried  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  into  the  management  of  business." 
In  fact,  the  department  was  then  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  France  to  manage,  and  a  more 
experienced  statesman  than  Lapbce  might  have 
failed  to  discharge  its  functions  properiy.    Uni* 
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der  Napoleon  ha  was  made  Tioe-president  and  Figare  of  the  HeaTenly  Bodies;'^  book  ir.,  *'Oii 
diaaoelknr  of  the  senate,  a  ooanl  of  the  empire,  the  Osoillatioiis  of  the  Sea  and  the  Atmosphere  ;'^ 
•a  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  the  booky.,  ^On  the  Motionsoftbe  Heavenly  Bodies 
leeipient  of  many  other  ^tinotions.  He  nerer*  aroand  their  Proper  Centres  of  Gravity"  (Paris, 
tiieleeB  tamed  agunst  his  beoefiietor  when  mi»-  1799 ;  republished  in  1829-'d0) ; — vol.  iii. :  book 
fi>rtmies  overtook  the  latter,  voted  for  hisde-  vi.,  ^On  the  Theory  of  the  Planetary  Motions;** 
position  in  1814,  and  was  rewarded  by  Loais  book  vii.,  **^0n  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,''  and 
XYin.  with  the  title  of  marqais.  He  also  sap-  supplement  i.^  '^On  the  two  great  Inequalities 
pressed  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  ThSorie  de$  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn"  (Paris,  1804); — vol.  iv.: 
probabiUU*  (Paris,  1814)  the  dedication  to ''  Na-  book  viii.,  *'  On  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites  of 
pdeon  the  Great,"  oontamed  in  the  edition  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus;"  book  ix.,  **0h 
1812,  in  which,  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  8d  the  Theory  of  Comets ;"  book  x.,  <^  On  Different 
voL  of  the  Mieanique  cHUiU^  of  which  he  did  Points  relative  to  the  System  of  the  World," 
Bot  live  to  pnUish  a  2d  edition,  he  had  express-  and  supplements  ii.  and  iii.,  comprising  the 
ed  himself  under  lasting  obligations  to  Napo-  ^  Theory  of  Capillary  Action"  (Paris,  18(^) ; — 
leonfor  nnmerous  benefitsi  Dariogthe  Hundred  vol  v. :  book  sd.,  ^*  On  the  Figure  and  Rotation 
Days  he  refrained  from  presenting  himself  at  of  the  Earth ;"  book  xii.,  *'  On  the  Attraction 
tiie  Tnileries,  and  after  the  second  restoration  and  Repulsion  of  Spheres,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
of  the  Bourbons  his  employments  were  chiefly  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic  Fluids ;" 
of  a  scientific  character,  the  most  important  b^  book  xiii.,  ^On  the  Oscillation  of  the  fluids 
ing  the  presidency  of  the  commission  for  reor-  which  cover  the  Phmets ;"  book  xiv.,  **0n  the 
gai^ziug  the  polytechnic  school,  and  that  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  aroand  their 
academy  of  sciences. — ^As  a  physicist  Laplace  Centres  of  Gravity ;"  book  xv.,  "  On  the  Mo- 
ooeopies  a  position  second  to  diat  of  no  mathe-  tions  of  the  Planets  and  Comets ;"  book  xvi., 
matioal  philosopher  since  Newton,  and  to  his  "  On  the  Motions  of  the  Satellites,"  and  supple- 
labors  tlie  science  of  astronomy  owes  the  dis-  raent  iv.,  *^  On  the  Development  in  Series  of 
eovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  mi^or  axes  of  the  Radical  which  expresses  the  Mutual  Dis- 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  the  great  inequality  tance  of  two  Planets"  (Paris,  1828-'6).  "  With- 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  settle*  in  this  immense  programme,"  says  Professor 
ment  of  the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the  Nicol,  ^placed  as  if  parenthetically,  one  finds 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  the  theory  of  Jupi-  the  most  striking  notices  on  almost  every  im* 
tor's  satellites,  and  other  important  laws.  In  portant  problem  of  mechanical  physics,  any 
Ins  knowledge  of  physical  priivoiples  he  was  one  of  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  m 
probabfy  superior  to  any  contemporary  ana-  an  ordinary  mathematician."  In  consequence, 
jyst ;  and  his  invention,  in  conjunction  with  however,  of  his  almost  tot^  neglect  to  i^er  to 
Lavoisier,  of  the  calorimeter  for  measuring  the  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  or  contempora- 
capaoities  of  bodies  for  heat,  his  discovery  of  ries  in  this,  and  'indeed  in  all  his  works,  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  theo-  difficult  for  the  student  to  know  how  much  of  it 
retical  and  observed  velocity  of  sound,  his  rules  belongs  to  Laplace  and  how  much  to  others; 
for  barometrical  measurement,  and  his  theories  and  he  has  therefore,  not  without  apparent 
regarding  capillary  attraction,  tides,  and  atmo-  reason,  been  sometimes  considered  more  of  a 
spborio  refraction,  show  ttot  in  some  of  the  compiler  than  a  discoverer.  The  name  of  La** 
most  important  branches  of  general  physios  his  grange,  his  great  contemporary  and  friend,  is 
mind  was  not  less  actively  and  profitably  em-  rarely  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  latter^s  finest 
ployed  than  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  analytic  discoveries  is  on  one  occasion  cursorily 
crowning  glory  of  his  scientific  career  was  his  referred  to  as  ^Hhe  formula  No.  21  of  the  2d 
Mieanique  eilsst&j  a  book  which  has  been  truly  book  of  the  MSeanique  eSlesUy  In  like  man- 
said  to  have  had  no  predecessor,  and  which  nor  the  claims  of  Taylor  and  Maclaurin  to  the 
mast  wait  for  a  second  Laplace  to  arise  ere  it  theorems  passing  under  their  names  are  ignored, 
finds  a  rivaL  In  it  he  sought  to  digest  on  a  while  his  references  to  himself  are  innumer- 
nniform  scientific  basis  the  abundant  materials  able.  With  all  needful  restorations  and  ac- 
relating  to  the  application  of  analysis  to  physical  knowledgments,  however,  almost  any  one  of 
astronomy,  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  original  researches  of  Lf^lace  contained  in 
nearly  a  century,  and  which,  written  in  various  the  Mhanique  eSleste  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
languages,  with  differing  notations  and  in  va-  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  The 
rioos  stages  of  scientific  progress,  presented  a  only  translation  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr. 
mass  of  matter  not  only  difficult  of  acoees,  but  Bowditch  of  Boston,  with  full  commentaries, 
almost  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  most  (See  Bowditch,  Nathaniel.)  Mrs.  Somerville's 
recondite  student  The  result  of  his  labors  ap-  ^^  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  is  a  summary 
peared  in  16  books,  published  in  5  vols.  4to.,  of  a  portion  of  the  work.  Laplace^s  remaining 
with  4  supplements,  between  1799  and  1825,  works  consist  of  his  ThSorie  analytique  de» 
and  arran^Bd  as  follows: — vol.  i. :  book  i.,  "  On  probabilites,  the  most  mathematically  profound 
the  Greneral  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Motion ;"  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared, 
book  ii.,  "On  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  and  containing  his  celebrated  method  fi)r  the 
ttsd  the  Motion  of  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  the  approximation  to  the  values  of  definite  integrals 
Heavenly  Bodies ;"— vol.  H. :  book  iii.,  ''  On  the  (Paris,  1812 ;  8d  ed.  1820,  with  4  supplements) ; 
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bis  BxpoiUion  du  »y$thM  du  m&nde  (2  vols.  8vo.,  fiords  on  the  Atlftntio  eoast  nerer  freeae ;  and 
Paris,  1796 ;  6th  ed.,  containing  a  enloginm  on  as  the  shores  of  Russian  Lapland  are  much 
the  anthor  by  Baron  Fourier,  4to.,  1885),  *'  a  less  indented  with  harbors  or  inlets  than  those 
retwnU  oi  all  modem  astronomy,  unsurpassed  of  Norway,  the  Russian  government  have  been 
for  perspicuity  and  elegance  in  any  scientific  making  exertions  of  late  years  to  obtain  footing 
literature,"  translated  by  Prof.  Pond ;  and  over  for  naval  stations  within  the  limits  of  Norway. 
40  important  memoirs,  principally  on  astro-  The  bay  of  Varanger  never  freezes ;  and  all  the 
nomicfd  subjects,  publi^^  between  1772  and  coasts  of  Lapland  are  usually  free  from  ice  early 
1828.  Of  the  8  works  above  named,  an  edition  in  May,  while  the  Siberian  coasts  are  ice-bound 
in  7  vols.  4to.  (Paris,  1848-'^  was  published  until  the  end  of  July.  The  temperature  of  the 
under  government  auspices.  He  died  after  a  coast  is  much  more  uniform  also  than  in  the  in- 
short  illness,  saying  to  a  friend  in  his  last  mo-  terior.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Cape 
ments :  *'  What  we  know  is  of  small  amount ;  North  is  about  80**  F.  The  mercury  at  this 
what  we  do  not  know  is  enormous."  He  has  point  Oat.  71°  11'*  80")  seldom  reaches  60**  in 
been  accused  of  holding  materialistic  views ;  but  midsummer ;  in  the  interior,  8**  further  S.,  it  rises 
his  writings  give  no  evidence  of  a  tendency  in  to  65°.  At  this  latter  point  also  the  degree  of 
that  direction,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cold  is  considerably  greater  than  at  Cape  North, 
is  known  to  ha^e  avoided.  As  a  scientific  writer  Summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  September ; 
he  was  singularly  perspicuous  and  elegant^  and  and  in  the  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Alton  and 
his  Syst^me  du  mcnde,  as  a  specimen  of  style,  is  one  or  two  others,  seed  time  and  harvest  are 
called  by  Arago  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  mon-  completed  within  8  months.  Swarms  of  insects 
uments  of  the  French  language."  infest  the  valleys  at  this  season,  and,  the  sun 
LAPLAND  (Lap.  Sameanda;  Swed.  Lapp-  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  the 
mark;  Rus.  Zop&Tuf^a),  a  territory  forming  heat  becomes  oppressive.  In  winter,  the  sun  for 
the  northernmost  portion  of  Europe,  bounded  many  weeks  is  below  the  horizon,  as  in  mid- 
N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  the  White  sea,  S.  summer  there  are  weeks  of  continuous  day.  In 
by  parts  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  winter  the  darkness  is  relieved  by  unusucd  bril- 
W.  by  tiie  Atlantic ;  lying  between  lat.  64°  and  liancy  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  by  the  aurora 
72°  N.,  and  long.  14°  and  42"*  £. ;  area,  about  150,*  borealis.  The  mountains,  chiefly  of  primitive 
000  sq.  m.,  f  of  which  belongs  to  Russia  and  the  and  transition  rocks,  abound  in  copper,  iron, 
rest  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  pop.  estimated  at  and  other  metallic  ores,  and  an  English  company 
160,000,  includinff  Finmark.  The  N.  and  W.  has  profitable  copper  works  near  the  Alten 
coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  indented  with  fiord.  Lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic  are  also  found, 
numerous  bays,  and  raced  with  small  islands.  The  The  v^etable  productions  embrace  the  birch, 
shores  of  the  White  sea  are  more  even,  but  the  fir,  willow,  mountain  ash,  various  berry-bearing 
gulf  of  Kandalaska  runs  from  it  far  into  the  plants,  roses,  carnations,  and  other  garden  flow- 
B.  E.  part  of  the  Laplandish  territory.  There  ers,  fruit  trees,  potatoes,  turnips,  rye.  and  wheat, 
are  many  lakes,  of  which  the  Enarea  and  Iman-  Some  of  these,  however,  can  only  be  raised  in 
dra,  both  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  the  most  nota-  favorable  seasons  and  the  most  sheltered  situa- 
ble.  The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  tions;  in  many  districts  stunted  birch  trees  are 
streams  which,  inconsiderable  in  autumn  and  almost  the  only  growth,  and  in  others  neither 
winter,  become  large  rivers  in  tiie  spring.  The  plant  nor  animal  can  survive.  The  reindeer  is 
most  important  water  courses  are  the  Tomea^  much  the  most  valuable  animal  of  the  country. 
Eemi,  Kalix,  Lulea,  Pitea,  Umea,  Tana,  and  It  is  the  beast  of  burden;  it  supplies  the  dairy, 
Alten.  The  Alten  is  navigable  about  4  m.  from  its  fiesh  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and 
its  mouth  at  the  Alten  fiord  on  the  Norwegian  its  skin  affords  them  garments ;  its  horns  are 
coast,  and  its  v^ey  is  the  richest  and  most  ex-  made  into  useAil  implements,  and  its  sinews  are 
tensive  in  Lapland,  differing  greatly  from  all  the  twisted  into  cord.  Horses,  oien,  goats,  and  sheep 
rest  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  country,  are  seen  among  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  im- 
fh>m  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  migrants ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears,  wolves, 
extending  inland  for  about  80  m.,  is  a  plain,  gluttons,  elk,  hares,  nuirtens,  squirrels,  and  the 
covered  chiefiy  with  forests  of  spruce  and  fir.  Lemming  rat.  Vast  fiocks  of  oirds  of  passage 
The  ground  then  rises  gradually,  terminating  in  are  seen  in  summer.  Aquatic  fowl  abound ; 
lofty  peaks  of  rock,  which  in  lat.  67°  and  69°  ex-  eagles  and  lammergeyers  are  found  in  the  moun- 
ceed  in  certain  places  6,000  feet  in  height.  The  tains,  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  capercailzies 
descent  from  these  ridges  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  the  valleys.  Salmon  in  the  rivers,  with  her- 
is  more  abrupt  than  that  toward  the  S.  The  ring  and  other  fish,  go  to  make  up  an  apparent 
limit  of  perpetual  frost  is  8,500  feet,  so  that  there  abundance.  Yet  the  people  are  often  victims  of 
are  many  summits  half  a  mile  above  the  snow  famine. — Of  the  160,000  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
line.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally  rocky,  54,000  are  in  Finmark,  about  60,000  in  Swedish 
and,  except  in  a  few  fiftvored  spots  like  the  vd-  Lapland,  and  about  46,000  in  the  Russian  terri- 
ley  of  the  Alten,  displays  little  vegetation  be-  tory  lying  west  of  the  White  sea.  The  Lapps 
side  sturdy  forests  and  a  few  stunted  bushes  proper,  numbering  about  11,000,  from  whom 
and  perennial  moss.  The  climate  is  much  mild-  the  country  has  its  name,  are  an  isolated  race, 
er  on  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  interior.  Owing  whose  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  many  of  the  They  are  generally  considered  identical  in  origin 
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-with  the  Finns,  and  enoe  ooonpied  the  whole  about  2,808  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  44T.    The 

territory  now  called  Li4>land ;  bat  the  progress  sorfaoe  is  low  in  the  N.  and  nndnlating  in  the 

of  Gothio,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  conqnest  S.  and  centre;  the  W.  is  ooonpied  mainly  by 

pressed  them  gradnally  to  the  borders  of  the  prairies.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occnpied 

arctio  circle.    About  the  end  of  the  18th  cen-  by  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  rich.    The  pro- 

tnry  the  Li4>landers  around  the  golf  of  Bothnia  dnctions  in  1850  were  250  bndiels  of  Indian 

were  snbdued  by  an  as9ociation  of  Swedish  far  oom,  283  of  oats,  1,950  of  potatoes,  and  45  tons 

traders,  who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  of  hay.    There  were  1  saw  mill,  2  churches, 

own  country,  but  were  reduced  by  Gustavus  and  80  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 

Yasa.    His  son  Oharles  IX.  took  tiie  title  of  La  Pointe. 

king  of  the  Lapps.  At  the  present  day  the  LA  PORTE,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
Ternacular  appellation  of  the  Lapps  is  adbme^  on  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained 
'*  marsh,"  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Finns,  by  Kankakee,  Little  Eanki&ee,  and  Gallien  riv- 
SuomUatMn^  *' inhabitants  of  the  marshes.''  ers;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,145;  in 
The  Finns  refuse  to  acknowledge  relationship,  1859,  about  88,000.  The  surface  eonnsts  partly 
and  the  Lapps  claim  it  as  an  honor.  There  are  of  rolling  prairies  interspersed  with  groves  of 
great  mord  and  physical  differences  between  timber ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
the  two  peoples,  but  a  striking  affinity  of  Ian-  dnctions  in  1850  were  668,949  bushels  of  Indian 
guage  is  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity  of  oom,  206,016  of  wheats  176,148  of  oats,  21,822 
race.  The  Lapps  are  of  low  stature,  seldom  ex-  tons  of  hay,  and  57,891  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
oeeding  4  feet  9  inches  in  heiffht,  but  of  g^eat  were  18  grist  mills,  26  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
muscular  strength,  hardy,  and  active.  They  offices,  21  churches,  and  6,700  pupils  attending 
have  large  heads,  wide  mouths,  prominent  cheek  public  schools. — La  Pobtb,  a  city  and  the  capi- 
bones,  long  pointed  chins,  small,  obliquely  placed  tal  of  the  preceding  county,  situated  in  the  N. 
eyes  without  eyelids,  a  swarthy  complexion,  part  of  Door  prairie,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Oin- 
long,  dark,  glossy  hur,  and  thin  beards.  They  oinnati,  Peru,  and  Chicago  with  the  Michigan 
are  subiect  to  many  diseases,  and  rarely  live  be-  southern  and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  12  ra. 
yond  the  age  of  50.  Though  not  destitute  of  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  145  m.  N.  W.  ftom 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  noted  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  7,500.  It  is 
for  simplicity  and  hospitality,  they  are  dishon-  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  branch  of  the 
est  and  intemperate.  They  are  much  addicted  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  1  semi-month- 
to  the  use  oi  tobacco.  The  dress  of  the  men  ly  and  8  weekly  periodicids.  In  1859  it  con- 
consists  of  a  leather  coat,  usually  sheep  skin,  tained  11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
tight  leather  or  woollen  trousers,  reindeer  boots  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  2  MeUiodist,  2  IVesby- 
without  stockings,  and  a  woollen  cap.  The  terian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian), 
women  wear  a  dark  woollen  robe,  sometimes  a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  planing  miU, 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings.  All  their  a  tannery,  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  im- 
woven  vestments  are  obtained  from  the  Swedes  plements,  machine  shops  of  Uie  above  railroads, 
and  Russians.    They  are  divided,  according  to  and  an  iron  fonndery. 

occupation,  into  ^^  mountain  Lapps"  and  ^^sea  « LAPPENBERG,  Johann  Mabtin,  a  German 

Lapps."    The  former  wander  with  their  rein-  historian,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  80, 1794.  The 

deer  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  pitch  their  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 

tents  in  the  moss-grown  tracts  of  the  elevated  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  applied  him- 

country,  where  the  lichens  serve  as  food  for  the  self  rather  to  historical  and  political  researches, 

herds  and  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour  by  After  visiting  the  highlands  and  the  Hebrides, 

the  people.    The  right  of  the  nomadic  Lapps  to  he  went  fh>m  SooUand  to  London,  where  he 

drive  their  herds  promiscuously  from  one  prov-  made  a  longer  residence,  studying  the  English 

inoe  to  another  has  lately  been  a  subject  of  dis-  government  and  constitution,    tie  continued 

pute  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  the  former  his  legal  studies  at  Berlin  and  GOttingen,  and 

government  demanding  as  an  equivalent  for  the  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1816.     He 

use  of  her  territory  by  Swedish  Lapps  permis*  was  sent  by  the  senate  of  his  native  town  dur- 

sion  to  form  fishing  stations  on  the  Norwegian  ing  the  congress  of  Troppau  as  minister  resident 

coast.    The  sea  or  fishing  Lapps  confine  them-  to  the  Prussian  court,  and  resided  in  Berlin  till 

selves  to  the  shores,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 

in  fish,  skins,  beavers,  and  venison,  in  exchange  archives  of  Hamburg.    In  this  office  he  discov- 

f(Mr  Swedish  and  Russian  brandy,  meal,  salt,  and  ered  many  valuable  historical  memoirs  that 

tobaooo.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  Lutheran  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  among  which  were 

in  Sweden  and  Norway,  ana  Greek  in  Russia,  the  records  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Hamburg. 

They  are  visited  by  missionaries,  schools  are  He  also  made  an  important  collection  of  diplo- 

established  among  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  matic  notes  in  a  journey  through  the  north  of 

reading  and  writing  is  generally  diflbsed.  Europe.    After  the  change  in  the  constitution 

LA  PLATA.     See  Abobntins  Confedbba-  of  Hamburg  in  1848,  he  became  a  member  of 

TioN.  the  new  senate.    In  1860  he  took  part  as  pleni- 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  db.    See  Plata,  Rio  bb  la.  potentiary  in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 

LA  POINTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  which  ended  with  the  pacification  of  Germany 

oa  Lake  Superior  and  toudiing  Michigan ;  area,  by  the  convention  of  Olmtltz.    Many  of  his  his- 
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torloal  worlra,  wbioh  ar«  marked  by  A  critioal  wingv  of  aSied  genera  hare  fleahy  appendages 
and  elaborate  investigation,  relate  to  the  antiqoi-  and  carandes  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
ties  of  the  Hanse  towns,  especially  Hamburg,  spnrs  on  the  wings,  and  defend   themselves 
and  of  northern  Germany.    Among  them  are :  bravely  against  birds  of  prey. — ^For  charaoters 
Urtundliehe    Geichiehte    de$    UnprwngB   der  of  the  family,  see  Plotxb. 
Deutichen  Eanta  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1880),  a  LARBOARD,  the  left  hand  side  of  a  vessel 
oontinaation  of  the  work  of  Sartorins;  Did  to  a  person  standing  at  the  stern  and  looking 
Oemihichte  Eelffolande  (1881) ;  Edfnburguche$  toward  the  bow  ;  opposed  to  starboard. 
Urkundenbueh {lSi2)]  IHe MhharU des Melehi-  LARCENY  (Fr.    larcin^  Lai   latroeiniunL 
or  LorichM  (1847) ;  and  Hamburger  Chroniken  theft),  the  taking  and  removing,  by  trespass,  of 
(1852).     His  most  remarkable  work,  both  in  personal  property,  which  the  trespasser  knows 
respect  of  style  and  erodition,  is  the  Geschichte  to  belong  either  generallv  or  specially  to  an- 
wm  England  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1884-^7 ;  con-  other,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  him  of  his 
tinued  by  Pauli,  2  vols.,  1858-'5 ;  translated  into  general  or  special  ownership  therein.    To  this 
English  by  Bemamin  Thorne,  under  the  title  definition  some  authorities,  but  not  all,  add  the 
of  ^*  History  of  En^and  under  the  Normans,"  further  element  that  the  act  must  be  done  for 
with  additions  and  comments  by  the  transktor,  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  wrong  doer. 
London,  1845~'57).    He  has  made  valuable  con-  It  cannot  indeed  be  donbted  that  the  crime  of 
tribntions  to  the  Monumenta  of  Pertz,  and  to  theft  may  be  fnlly  committed  although  the  act  be 
the  Bncyklopddie  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  baa  done  without  any  thought  of  one^s  own  advan- 
published  editions  of  several  old  authors.  tage,  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  another ; 
LAPWING,  a  plover  of  the  genus  vanehM  as  if  he  should  steal  bread  or  clothing  for  a 
(Linn.).    The  bill  is  shorter  tlum  the  head,  hungry  or  a  naked  man.    Oircumstances  like 
slender,  and  straight,  vaulted  and  curved  at  the  these  might  afiect  the  moral  character  of  the 
end  of  both  mandibles ;  wiugs  very  long  and  action,  and  might  mitigate  the  punishment  in- 
pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and  flioted  by  the  court ;  but  they  could  not  change 
longest ;  tail  moderate,  broad,  and  even ;  tarsi  the  legal  character  of  the  case.    Statute  provi- 
laager  than  the  middle  toe,  rather  slender ;  an-  sions  have  somewhat  modified  the  common  law 
terior  toes  united  at  the  base,  hind  toe  not  eoncepticm  of  larceny,  and  particularly  in  de- 
reaching  the  ground ;  claws  short  and  slightly  fining  the  property  which  may  be  the  subject 
curved.     Abont  half  a  dozen  species  are  do-  of  this  offence.    At  common  law  this  was  per- 
scribed  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  northern  sonal  property  alone ;  of  lands  there  can  plainly 
Africa.    They  live  in  pairs  in  marshy  moors  be  no  larceny.    But  inasmuch  as  tiie  law  con- 
and  in  dry  or  open  districts,  collecting  in  winter  eeives  that  every  thing  attached  to  the  land  or 
into  fidbks  on  the  downs  and  sea  shore;  their  realty  partakes  of  its  character,  it  would  not  be 
flight  is  rapid,  and  accompanied  by  a  fanning  larceny,  independently  of  statutes,  to  sever  antl 
noise,  which  has  given  them  their  name,  and  is  carry  away  with  felonious  intent  standing  grain, 
performed  with  numerous  singular  evolutions  or  growing  grass,  or  fruits  from  trees,  or  lead  or 
and  often  repeated  notes ;  they  run  with  great  copper  fixtures  from  a  building.    But  if  these 
speed  on  the  ground.    The  food  consists  of  things  were  severed  at  one  time  and  carried 
worms,  slugs,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  made  of  away  at  another,  by  two  persons,  or  by  the 
dried  grass,  and  is  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in  same  person  after  an  interval  of  time  sufSdent 
the  ground,  generally  containing  4  eggs;  they  to  render  the  two  transactions  distinctly  sep- 
adopt  various  stratagems  to  divert  attention  arate,  a  larceny  would  be  committed ;  for  the 
firom  the  nest  and  young.    The  European  lap-  property  would  become  by  the  severance  the 
wing  (  F.  eristatua^  Meyer)  is  a  very  handsome  personid  property  of  the  owner  of  the  realty, 
bird,  of  abont  the  siae  of  a  pigeon ;  the  upper  and  rest  as  such  in  his  possession  before  the  as- 
parts  are  deep  glossy  green;   the  top  of  the  portation.    The  too  narrow  and  technical  con- 
head,  crest,  fore  part  iS  the  neck,  and  breast  struction  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  has 
black ;  sides  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  base  of  been  remedied  by  legislative  enactments.    The 
the  tail  white ;  a  long  delicate  crest  falls  grace-  spirit  of  the  prevailing  law  in  the  United  States 
ftilly  over  the  back;  the  tail  feathers,  ®z^t  is  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  state  stat- 
the  outer,  terminate  in  a  large  black  space.    The  nte  which  provides  that  ^*  things  which  savor  of 
females  and  young  have  less  metallic  lustre,  and  the  realty,  and  are  at  the  time  they  are  taken 
their  tints  are  less  black.    It  is  rather  shy,  but  part  of  the  freehold,  whether  they  be  of  the 
the  males  are  very  pugoacious  in  the  love  sea-  substance  or  produce  thereof,  or  affixed  thereto, 
son ;  l^e  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted  witii  black;  may  be  the  snl^ects  of  larceny.**    It  is  also  es- 
incnbation  lasts  24  days.    The  fiesh,  though  gen-  sential  to  the  offence  that  the  thinff  stolen  be  c^ 
erally  lean  and  dry,  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  some  value,  though  the  smallest  vtune,  less  even 
the  eggs  are  said  to  be  delicious.    It  is  widely  than  that  of  the  smallest  coin,  is  sufficient, 
distributed  throughout  Europe,  northern  Asia,  The  common  law  recognizes  no  value  in  choses 
and  northern  Africa.     Some  of  the  foreign  in  action,  so  called,  that  is,  in  notes  and  other 
iq>eciea,  as  the  V.  Oapanemii  (Gmel.),  have  a  personal  securities.    It  esteems  them  mere  evi- 
spnr  at  the  fold  of  the  wing,  but  in  other  re-  dences  of  valuable  rights ;  and  on  the  principle 
spects  resemble  the  European  lapwing ;  they  are  that  their  merely  material  worth  is  merged  in 
very  noi^,  like  most  of  the  plovers.    Other  lap-  their  representative  value,  there  can  be  no  lar- 
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06By  of  SQoh  instnunents,  nor  coold  a  mit  be  balleee  eannoi  oommit  laroeBy  of  the  goods 
maiDtained  even  for  the  yalae  of  the  paper  upon  iBtmsted  to  them,  so  long  as  this  relation 
which  they  were  written,  unless  they  had  beeB,  exists ;  lor  nnder  their  contract  of  baihneni 
by  payment  or  otherwise,  rendered  yoid.  This  they,  and  not  the  owners,  have  the  legal  poa- 
defect  of  the  common  law  has  also  been  reme-  session  of  the  property,  and  the  essentnil  trea- 
dled, and,  by  statutes,  bank  notes,  books  of  ac-  pass  is  therefore  impossible.  For  example,  the 
count,  notes  and  other  valuable  securities,  are  master  of  a  ship,  who  steals  one  of  several 
rendered  subjects  of  larceny.  The  principle  of  packages  delivered  to  him  to  carry,  does  not 
value  is  also  applied  in  the  case  of  animals  commit  larceny ;  but  if  he  first  break  the  pack- 
known  to  the  law  as  ferm  ruUuraf,  It  is  the  age  and  then  steal  part  of  its  content^  the 
rule  of  the  law  that  animals  wild  by  nature  are  offence  of  larceny  is  complete.  The  distinction 
not  subjects  of  larceny  until  they  are  reclaimed,  between  the  two  cases  is  clear.  It  is  evident 
and  then  only  when  they  are  fit  for  fbod.  By  that  the  bailee  must  be  first  divested  of  his 
the  criminal  law  therefore  there  can  be  no  lar-  legal  possession  before  the  trespass  is  possible. 
ceaj  of  dogs  and  cats  and  many  other  animals,  In  the  former  of  the  cases  proposed,  although 
however  the  civil  jurisprudence  may  recognijpo  by  stealing  the  package  without  breaking  its 
a  right  of  property  in  them. — ^A  taking  and  a  bulk  he  destroys  the  privity  of  contract  be- 
oarrying  away  are  also  essential  to  constitute  tween  himself  and  his  bailor,  still  the  act  is 
larceny,  and  an  indictment  for  this  crime  must  committed  in  respect  of  ^oods  which  at  the 
chai^  both  these  acts.  If  the  party  accused  time  are  in  his  legal  possession;  the  termination 
have  for  only  an  instant  of  time  perfect  control  of  the  contract  and  the  act  of  conversion  are 
over  the  property,  any,  even  the  digfatest,  re-  simultaneous.  But  where  the  package  is  first 
rooval  of  the  whole  of  it  is  sufficient.  Thus  <me  broken,  the  act  of  breaking  determines  the  con- 
was  held  guilty  of  larceny  who  had  snatched  a  tract  of  bailment  and  the  right  of  the  bailee  to 
watch,  the  guard  of  which,  though  for  an  in-  hold  the  property,  for  that  is  on  the  instant  re- 
stant  free  from  the  person  of  the  owner,  was  vested  in  the  owner.  Any  act  of  conversion  of 
while  being  withdrawn  by  the  thief  caught  and  the  goods  to  the  bailee's  own  use,  after  a  trespass 
arrested  by  a  button.  But  where  a  purse  be-  upon  the  owner's  legal  right  has  destroyed  the 
came  entangled  by  its  strings  wiUi  keys  in  the  trespasser's  right  of  possession,  completes  the 
owner's  pocket,  though  it  had  been  raised  from  offence  o(  larceny.  A  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
its place  and  out  of  the  pocket,  yet  there  was  served  between  this  legal  possession  and  a  mere 
not  a  perfect'  control  (^  the  purse,  and  conse-  custody.  Thus  servants  who  have  a  thing  in 
quently  no  such  carrying  away  as  is  essential  to  their  custody  to  keep,  or  clean,  or  carry,  have 
complete  the  offence. — The  required  ownership  no  right  of  possession ;  their  possession  is  their 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  Stolen  goods  master's  possession,  and  he  may  at  his  own 
restolen  from  a  thief  may  be  alleged  in  an  in-  pleasure  take  the  thing  fhmi  their  hands ;  there- 
dictment  to  be  either  his  property,  or  that  of  the  lore  they  may  commit  larceny  of  any  gcM>ds  in 
true  ow^r.  And  it  is  saia  that  one  may  commit  their  custody  which  came  to  them  by  delivery 
larceny  <^  his  own  property,  if  he  take  it  from  from  the  master,  or  were  otherwise  in  his  legal 
the  possession  of  his  bailee,  with  the  intent  to  possession. — In  all  cases  in  which  the  le^  pos- 
charge  him  for  its  loss. — ^It  is  fhrther  requisite  session  is  rightfuUy  acquired,  it  is  plain  that 
to  the  constitution  of  the  crime  of  larceny  that  trespass  and  therefore  larceny  cannot  be  possi- 
there  be  a  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  two  ble.  This  principle  may  be  practically  illus- 
distinct  intenta,  viz.,  an  intent  to  trespass  on  tratedbytheexampleof  lost  goods.  The  finder 
another's  personal  property,  and  an  intent  to  may  lawftdly  take  such  goods  into  his  posses- 
deprive  him  of  his  ownership  therein.  There-  sion.  He  acquires  a  special  property  in  theoL 
fore,  if  one  too  drunken  to  conceive  an  intent  to  defeasible  only  by  the  owner,  and  in  virtue  of 
steal  take  property,  but  surrender  it  before  any  this  has  the  1^^  possession,  so  that,  though  he 
snch  intent  is  entertained,  there  can  be  no  con-  afterward  ascertam  who  the  owner  is,  and  with 
viction  for  larceny.  Nor  was  this  crime  held  felonious  intent  convert  the  goods  to  his  own 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  case  where,  though  use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.  To  constitute 
there  was  a  trespass,  the  property  was  taken  tiie  crime  in  such  cases,  the  finder  must  at  the 
with  the  intention  of  converting  only  its  use  to  time  of  the  finding  either  know  the  owner,  or 
the  service  of  the  trespasser.  The  rule  is  that  have  means  of  knowing  him,  or  have  reason  to 
the  trespass  must  concur  in  time  with  the  in-  believe  that  he  may  be  found,  and  must  at  that 
tent  to  steal.  This  rule  may  seem  to  be  and  time  have  the  felonious  intent  of  appropriating 
perhaps  is  ratiier  technical  than  reasonable ;  the  goods  to  his  own  use.  In  those  states 
out  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  where  statutes  provide  that  the  finder  of  lost 
and  a  clear  "apprehension  of  it  is  necessary  to  goods  shdl  advertise  them,  a  neglect  to  do  so 
the  right  conception  of  the  crime  of  larceny,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  property  would 
— ^Trespass  is  a  wrongful  act  of  force  done  to  probablv  he  held  to  constitute  hurceny. — The 
thepoMeesion  of  another.  Therefore,  in  respect  essential  element  and  criterion  of  a  trespass  is 
to  larceny,  there  can  be  no  trespass  against  an  the  wrcmfffhl  force.  This  force  need  not  be 
owner  who  has  not  tiie  possession  of  tiie  prop-  exerted  imysieally.  It  may  consist  in  the  un- 
erty  taken.  On  this  principle  rests  the  familiar  just  use  of  legal  process.  So  it  is  a  sufficient 
rule  of  law,  that  common  carriers  and  other  trespass  to  entice  away  an   animal  by  the 
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Toioe,  or  bj  offering  food.  A  thief  commits  m  ties  by  dep&tj.  His  death  was  the  result  of  « 
trespass  when  he  has  gotten  the  control  of  an  fall.  His  repotation  chiefly  rests  on  the  trans- 
article  hj  inspiring  fear  in  the  owner.  In  these  lation  of  Herodotus  (Paris,  1786),  which  is  vain- 
cases  the  law  refers  the  surrender  of  the  owner-  able  for  its  geographical  and  chronological  notes, 
ship  to  the  thief's  act  of  force.  Not  so,  how-  LARD,  the  oily  portion  of  hogs*  fat,  sepa- 
ever,  when  one  is  induced  by  a  fraud  to  part  rated  from,  the  animal  tissues  by  the  process 
with  his  property.  Whatever  remedy  the  de-  called  rendering,  which  is  melting  it  out  at  the 
frauded  owner  may  have  in  such  a  case  in  civil  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  ccmiaionly 
jurisprudence,  in  the  criminal  law  there  is  no  with  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
iarceny;  and  though  the  intent  of  the  .taker  The  best  and  firmest  lard  is  obtained  exclusively 
were  ever  so  felonious,  yet  the  owner's  consent  from  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys ;  but 
renders  unnecessary  the  act  of  trespass  without  the  c<nnmon  qualities  of  commerce  are  derived 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offence  is  not  com-  from  the  entire  fat  of  the  animaL  To  render 
plete.  But  if  this  consent  extended  only  to  a  this  harder  various  adulterating  substances  are 
surrender  of  the  possession,  while  the  party  added,  as  mutton  suet,  starch,  potato  flour,  and 
who  received  the  article  intended  at  tiie  time  even  caustic  lime.  Alum  also  is  often  added 
to  steal  it,  that  is,  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  whiteness ;  and 
ownership,  here  the  tsking  goes  beyond  the  in  England  common  salt  and  the  carbonates 
right  conferred  by  the  consent,  and  invades  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  detected  in  sam- 
the  property ;  the  trespass  is  complete,  and  lar-  pies  of  it.  The  presence  of  water  and  its  quan- 
ceny  is  committed.  For  example,  if  one  obtains  tity  may  be  determined  by  submitting  a  weighed 
goods  by  falselv  personating  the  party  who  had  portion  to  moderate  heat ;  it  escapes  in  bubbles, 
ordered  them,  he  is  not  guUty  of  larceny,  what-  and  when  these  cease  to  appear  the  loss  d 
ever  be  his  intent,  for  the  owner  means  to  pass  weight  indicates  the  proportion.  If  starch  is 
the  property  in  the  goods  by  the  delivery,  ^ut,  present,  it  will  cause  a  solution  of  iodine  witli 
on  the  odier  hand,  if  he  gets  the  loan  of  an  which  a  particle  of  the  lard  is  mixed  to  turn 
article,  his  concurrent  intent  being  to  steal  it,  blue  or  even  black.  The  proportion  of  the 
the  owner's  consent  avdls  him  nothing,  and  he  adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  amounts  to 
commits  the  crime.  The  same  principle  applies  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  which  the  chief  arti- 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  owner  delivers  goods  de  is  some  farinaceous  substance.  Water  has 
with  the  understanding  that  the  property  in  been  found  to  the  extent  of  12  ner  c^t. ;  alnra 
them  is  to  pass  when  the  price  is  paid,  but  the  of  2  to  8  per  cent ;  and  quicklime  of  1  par 
taker's  object  is  to  get  possession  of  them  with-  cent.  Lara  as  prepared  is  run  into  k^s,  but 
out  any  intention  of  peribrming  this  condition,  the  best  qualities  are  collected  in  England  in 
— Thelsecond  intent  essential  to  constitute  the  bladders,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
crime  is  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  bladder  lard.  When  pure,  the  article  should 
ownership,  or  of  his  whole  right  of  property,  be  firm  and  white,  and  entirely  free  from  taste 
in  distinction  from  any  mere  particular  inter-  or  smell ;  it  should  melt  at  212°  F.  without 
est  in  it  8o  that  he  is  no  thief  who  takes  a  bubbling,  and  without  depositing  any  sediment; 
horse^  however  wrongfully,  with  the  intention  the  melted  fluid  should  be  nearly  as  dear  and 
of  usmg  and  then  returning  him.  Whether  it  transparent  as  water.  Its  mdting  point  varies 
be  essential  to  the  offence  that  it  be  committed  from  78.6**  to  87.5**  F.  Its  composition  in 
hteri  cavsoy  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is,  for  the  100  parts,  as  given  by  Braconnet,  is :  stearine 
sake  of  some  advantf^  to  the  aggressor,  is  not  and  margarine  88,  oleine  62. — ^Lard  is  exten- 
quite  certain ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  better  sively  used  in  culinary  operations  as  an  article 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  it  of  food ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  paa- 
is  not — ^The  common  law  distinction  between  try,  and  is  the  material  in  which  fish  and  other 
grand  and  petit  larceny,  which  was  determined  artides  are  commonlv  fried.  In  this  opera- 
by  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is  in  the  Unit-  tion  the  presence  of  flour  is  sometimes  indicatr 
ed  States  very  generally  abolished.  Compound  ed  by  the  substances  fried  adhering  to  Uie  pan. 
larceny  is  larceny  aggravated  by  taking  the  In  pharmacy  lard  is  the  material  which  forma 
thing  stolen  from  the  house  or  person  of  the  the  bulk  of  most  of  the  ointments  and  chutes. 
party  against  whom  the  theft  is  committed.  A  good  article  for  this  use,  that  contains  no 
LARCH.  8ee  Fib.  noxious  ingredients,  and  is  not  liable  to  melt 
LAKCHER,  PiSRBS  Hsnbi,  a  French  scholar  in  warm  climates,  is  difficult  to  be  procured, 
and  author,  bom  in  D\jon,  Oct  12, 1726,  died  The  substance  is  also  employed  for  lubricating 
in  Paris,  Dec.  22, 1812.  He  early  distinguished  machinery,  for  which  use  it  is  particularly  im- 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  English  portant  that  it  should  be  free  from  glutinous 
literature.  In  1767  he  engaged  in  a  controver-  adulterants. — ^By  the  separation  of  the  stearine 
sy  with  Voltaire  in  which  he  was  thought  to  and  margarine  from  lard  the  oily  product  called 
have  the  best  of  the  argument  In  1778  he  lard  oil  is  obtained.  The  manufacture  of  this 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  in  Oinoin^ 
belles-lettres,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  nati,  where,  as  seen  in  tlte  article  CiKomKAn, 
imperial  university  he  was  i^pointed  professor  its  value  is  estimated  at  $1,817,480  per  aniinm, 
of  Greek  in  that  institution ;  but  he  was  then  and  that  of  lard  at  $1,282,458.  Of  the  stearine 
over  80  years  old,  and  had  to  discharge  his  du-  are  made  candles  valued  at  $1,884,972,  and 
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c^er  portions  of  lard  enter  into  the  prodaotion  nniTersitj  he  aooepted  the  profesBorship  of  nat- 
of  soup,  the  valae  of  which  is  rated  at  $208,940.  nral  philosophy  and  astronomy ;  and  fixing  his 
In  1850  it  was  estimated  that  11,000,000  lbs.  of  residence  in  London  in  1828,  he  published  in  the 
liu*d  would  be  made  into  stearine  and  lard  oil,  same  year  a  '*  Discourse  on  the  Advantages  of 
the  stearine  amounting  to  f  of  the  whole,  and  the  Natural  Philosophy,''  and  an  '^  Analytical  Trea- 
oil  to  24,000  barrels  oi  42  gallons  each.  A  large  tise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  This 
portion  of  this  oil  is  sent  to  France,  where  bv  was  followed  by  the  '^  Oabinet  Oyclopsddia,'* 
the  skill  of  the  chemist  it  is  incorporated  with  commenced  in  1880  and  continued  till  1844,  em- 
olive  oil,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  bracing  182  vols.  12mo.  In  this  work  Dr.  Lu^- 
the  mixture  then  coming  back  to  be  sold  as  ner  secured  the  codperation  of  the  most  eminent 
pure  olive  oil.  Some  interesting  properties  of  authors  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
hard  when  combined  with  rosin,  in  the  propor-  and  many  of  the  treatises,  historical,  scientific, 
tion  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  lard  to  1  of  rosin,  or  economic,  are  still  regarded  as  standard 
were  communicated  by  Prof.  Olmsted  to  the  works.  His  own  contributions  comprised  tntir 
American  association  at  their  meeting  in  New  tises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  heat,  hydrostatics 
Haven  in  1850.  When  melted  together,  the  and  pneumatics,  and  mechanics,  the  last  in  oon- 
mixture  is  semi-fluid  in  cold  weather.  When  junction  with  Oaptain  Kater,  eadi  in  1  vol., 
applied  to  leather,  it  renders  it  very  soft  and  and  "Lardner  and  Walker's  Treatise  on  Electri- 
impermeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  it  is  par-  city  and  Magnetism"  (2  vols.).  While  engaged 
ticolarly  well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  pistons  on  this  work  he  wrote  occadonal  articles  on 
of  air  pumps,  as  it  is  found  to  protect  the  physical  science  and  its  application  to  the  useful 
brass  firom  corrosion,  tvhich  the  ordmary  lubri-  arts  for  the  periodicals,  and  was  frequently  before 
eants  induce.  The  rosin  appears  to  prevent  the  parliamentary  committees  as  a  witness  in  behalf, 
formation  of  an  acid  in  the  lard,  and  thus  the  of  railway  companies.  In  1840  he  eloped  with 
compound  is  well  adapted  to  protect  the  surface  the  wife  of  a  Oaptain  Heavyside,  and  came  to 
of  any  metal  from  rust.  When  used  for  iron,  a  the  United  States.  He  was  sued  for  damagei^ 
Utile  powdered  graphite  mav  be  added.  When  and  a  verdict  for  £8,000  was  entered  against 
the  mixture  is  used  instead  of  other  oily  sub-  him.  He  married  this  lady  after  her  husband's 
stances  for  making  soap,  the  tendency  of  this  to  death.  During  5  years'  residence  in  America  he 
become  rancid  when  wet  and  remaining  damp  is  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  a  series  of  lecturefl^ 
checked.  Other  uses  reaydilv  suggest  themselves,  which  were  published  and  have  passed  through 
As  an  illuminating  agent  in  solar  lamps.  Prof.  15  editions.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  184ft 
Olmsted  found  liu'd  oil  combined  with  rosin  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his 
superior  for  a  time  to  lard  oil  alone,  but  the  wick  death.  His  remaining  works  are:  '^Railway 
after  a  time  became  clogged,  lessening  the  bril-  Economy"  (8vo.,  1850),  valuable  for  its  statift- 
liancyofthe  light— Over  28,000,000  lbs.  of  lard  tics;  ^*  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  Astronomy"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1851-2) ;  ** The 
year  ending  June  80,  1859,  valued  at  nearly  Oreat  Exhibition  Reviewed  "(12mo.,  1852);  the 
$8,800,000.  '*  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  a  series  of  ex- 
LAIIDNER,  DiONTSiUB,  LL.D.,  a  British  eellent  popular  treatises  on  the  physical  sciences 
writer  on  physical  science,  bom  in  Dublin,  April  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  com- 
8,  1798,  died  in  Paris,  April  29, 1859.  After  4  menced  in  1854and  completed  in  12  vols.  12mo.; 
years'  experience  in  the  office  of  his  father,  a  and  handbooks  of  "Natural  Philosophy  and 
solicitor,  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  Hydrostatics,"  of  "  Pneumatics  and  Meat,"  of 
1812,  and  was  graduated  in  1817.  He  continued  ^  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,"  of  **  Nat- 
a  resident  member  of  the  university  until  1827.  ural  Philosophy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Daring  his  college  career  he  evinced  an  extra-  Acoustics,"  and  of  "  Natural  Philosophy  and 
ordinary  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  and  Optics"  (8vo.,  1854-'6).  His  life  was  one  of  in- 
gained  between  15  and  20  prizes  in  metaphya-  cessant  labor,  and  few  men  have  done  more  to 
ice,  pure  mathematics  natural  philosophy,  as-  diffuse  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people. 
tronomy,  and  moral  phUoeophy.  He  took  orders^  LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  an  English  Unitarian 
and  was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  his  college ;  divine,  bom  in  Hawkshurst,  Kent,  in  1684, 
but  he  subsequently  laid  aside  the  title  of  rev-  died  there  in  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Lon- 
erend  and  desisted  from  all  clerical  functions,  don,  Utrecht^  and  Leyden,  and  was  the  author 
During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  pub-  of  many  valuable  theological  works.  That  on 
lisbed  various  mathematical  works,  including  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  his  "  Oredibility 
an  edition  of  the  first  6  books  of  Euclid,  with  a  of  the  Gospel  History"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1757). 
commentary,  and  contributed  a  number  of  ar-  There  are  two  complete  editions  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
ticles  on  mathematical  subjects  to  the  **Edin-  works,  the  last  in  10  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1828X 
burgh  Encydopflsdia"  and  the  **  Encydopflsdia  and  the  other  in  5  vols.  4to.  (London,  1815). 
Metropolitana,''  and  a  series  on  various  branches  LARES,  a  class  of  inferior  divinities  or  pro- 
of natural  philosophy  to  the  '^Library  of  Useful  tooting  spirits  in  ancient  Rome,  domestic  and 
Knowledge."  In  1828  appeared  his  ^  Popular  public  Their  worship  was  closely  connected 
Lectures  on  the  6team  Engine,"  for  whicn  he  with  that' of  the  Manes,  but  only  we  spirits  of 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  royal  Dublin  the  good  were  honored  as  Lares.  The  house- 
Booietx.    Upon  the  establishment  of  the  London  hold  Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar/amUiaris^ 
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wiio  was  rerered  as  the  foiradMr  of  the  haSfy.  mkmia  (liim.)  helaii0i  to  te  olft  worid,  and  is 

When  the  latter  changed  abode,  he  followed  foond  on  plains  and  onhiTated  knds»  nigratiDf 

them«    The  worship  of  the  poblio  Lares  is  said  to  the  sonth  in  winter;  mmj  ipeoies  ang  while 

to  hsTe  been  introdnoed  by  Serrios  Tnllios;  it  rising  into  the  air  in  large  ciraes  or  in  a  per* 

was  renewed  by  Angostos.     Tbej  were  oon-  pendicnlarlj  spiral   manner  to  a  very  great 

sidered  §b  the  protecting  spirits  of  the  citj,  and  height ;  the  flight  is  andnlating;  thej  walk  and 

had  a  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra.    There  were  ran  with  ease.  ThelbodcociBisIa  of  grainy  small 

others  who  were  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  seeds,  grasshoppers,  SD*^  t^  anaall  worms; 

several  divisions  of  the  city,  over  the  raral  dis*  the  nest  is  nsnally  puoed  in  the  grass  on  the 

tricts,  hifffa  roads,  kc    In  great  honses  the  im-  groond.    The  skylark  or  field  lark(X  aresmi^ 

ages  of  the  household  Lares  had  their  separate  linn.),  so  celebrated  in  poetry  for  its  song,  ia 

apartment,  called  ad4cula  or  lararium.    Their  very  generally  distriboted  over  Earope^  Asu^ 

worship  was  simple ;  they  received  offerings  in  ana  northern  Africa.   It  is  aboot  7i  indiea  loqa 

paUUiBy  eq>ecialiy  on  the  calends,  nones^  and  and  15  in  extent  of  winss ;  the  fsneral  color  of 

ides  of  every  month.    On  joyfbl  occasions  they  the  npper  parts  in  both  sexes  is  light  reddish 

were  adorned  with  wreaths.    (See  Pkhatbs.)  brown  with  darker  streaks,  the  Ib^  neck  the 

LARISSA  (Turk.  TeniUher\  a  town  of  £a-  same  with  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  streak- 

ropean  Turkey,  in  the  district  of  Trikala,  form-  ed  with  dosky,  the  lower  parts  doll  white,  an 

ing  part  of  the  province  or  eyalet  of  Salooioa,  in  obscure  brownish  white  band  over  the  ey%  the 

lat  SQ"*  52'  N.,  long.  22''  40^  15 "  K ;  pop.  about  quills  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  edged  with 

25,000,  including  15,000  Turks,  and  the  rest  white,  and  the  iris  hazel   Thoag^  the  pknoace 

Greeks,  Jews,  te.    It  is  situated  on  a  gently  b  dull,  the  form  iselegant ;  its  song  is  not  finely 

rising  ground  on  the  river  Selembria  (anc.  Pe"  modulated  nor  mellow,  but  it  is  exceedingly 

fMUf),  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches,  cheerful  and  prolonged,  making  the  welkin  nng 

Larissa  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  in  the  sunny  days  of  q>ring^  and  in  early  bmnu- 

a  Turkish  pasha,  possesses  some  manuniotnring  ing  sounding  from  on  higli  when  the  ^rightly 

establishments,  and  trades  in  the  products  of  the  songster  is  entirely  out  of  sight ;  this,  ccmibined 

country. — ^Larissa  was  an  important  town  in  the  with  its  extraordinary  power  of  flight,  has  aa- 

andent  Grecian  province  of  Thessalia,  and  cele-  sociated  the  lark  with  the  most  delightful  reocd- 

brated  for  its  bull  fights.   It  is  said  to  have  been  lections  of  rural  life.    It  would  be  very  diflkult 

founded  by  Aerisins,  king  of  Argos.    In  process  to  imitate  its  song  musically ;  it  is  occasionally 

of  time  its  inhabitants  attained  considerable  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  but 

power,  and  became  lords  of  the  surrounding  usually  as  it  commences  its  flight ;  the  character 

Elain,  and  the  town  the  capital  of  PelasgioUs.  of  its  different  strains  is  such  that  it  is  said  that 
a  the  Peloponneeian  war  they  supported  Athens  one  accustomed  to  the  song  can  tell  whether 
against  Sparta.  They  were  afterward  reduced  the  bird  be  ascending,  stationary,  or  descending, 
to  subjection,  in  common  with  the  other  Thes-  When  on  the  ground  larks  are  in  the  habit  of 
salians,  by  the  Macedonians  under  Philip,  the  croudiing,  so  as  to  be  perceived  with  difficulty; 
fkther  of  Alexander.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  they  rarely  if  ever  alight  on  trees.  They  htpa. 
Macedonian  kingdom  their  city  was  taken  by  the  to  paur  in  early  springy  at  which  time  their  song 
Romans,  with  whose  destinies  those  of  Larissa  begins,  continuing  until  the  middle  of  antumn; 
were  bound  up  till  the  capture  of  Ck>nstantinople  the  4  or  5  eggs  are  greenidi  gray,  irregularly 
by  the  Turks.  freckled  with  darker.  The  lark  r^ts  on  the 
LARISTAN,  a  S.  province  of  Persia,  border-  ground  at  night;  its  principal  enemies  are  wea- 
ing  on  the  Persian  gulf^  and  bounded  landward  sels  and  the  smaller  hawks.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 
by  Kerman  and  Fars;  area  about  16,000  sq.  m."  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  thrushes.  It  is 
It  is  one  of  the  poorest  divisions  of  the  empire,  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  oven  in  America,  as 
consisting  roainly  of  an  arid  sandy  waste,  with  it  sings  nearly  as  well  in  confinement  as  when 
salt  steppes  and  several  mountainous  elevations,  at  liberty;  to  prevent  injury  from  its  soaring 
the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Tcharek,  Kon  propensities,  it  is  ususl  to  {muI  the  top  of  the 
Ehalato,  and  Nabent.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  cage. — ^The  wood  laik  {A.  arhoreOj  Linn.)  re- 
water,  the  principal  river  being  the  Div-rood,  sembles  the  preceding  in  plumage,  but  is  a  small- 
and  there  is  little  or  no  agriculture  beyond  the  er  bird,  being  6|  inches  long^  with  an  extent 
raising  of  small  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  wingi  of  12  inches ;  the  habits  are  like  thoee 
dates.  Tlie  coast  is  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  of  the  sky  lark,  except  that  it  inhabits  woody 
live  under  their  own  sheik,  and  pay  an  insig-  places  and  frequently  perches  on  trees ;  the 
nificant  sum  for  tribute.  Capital,  Lsr.  song,  though  less  diversified,  is  more  melodious, 
LARK,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the  familv  dtoM-  and  has  been  oonsidered  inferior  only  to  that 
didtB^  coming  in  many  respects  near  the  finches,  of  the  nightingale ;  the  eggs  are  pale  vellowish 
The  family  characters  are :  a  short  and  conical  brown,  with  darker  lines  and  frewes.  The 
bill  with  the  fh>ntal  feathers  extending  along  crested  lark  (A,  eristata,  Dnn.)  has  the  head 
the  sides ;  the  first  primary  very  short  or  want-  surmounted  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  feathers ;  it 
ing;  the  tarsi  scutellate  b^ore  and  behind;  the  is  stouter,  with  longer  bill  and  shorter  wings 
hind  ohiw  very  long  and^nearly  straight;  the  and  tail,  than  the  sky  lark;  it  is  common  in 
tertials  greatly  elongated  beyond  the  secondaries  southern  Europe.  The  calandra  lark  (mekm^ 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries.   The  genus  eorypha  edtandra^  Boie)  is  the  largest  European 
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species ;  the  color  is  brown  above  and  whitish  proceeded  to  l^ew  Orleans  br  the  way  of  De- 

l«neath,  with  a  large  blackish  spot  on  the  troit,  Looisville,    and   the   MisslBsippi   river, 

breast  of  the  male.    The  habits  are  nearly  the  preaching  whenever  opportunity  offered  daring 

same  as  in  the  other  species ;  the  song  is  load  the  three  months  occupied  in  the  journey.    At 

and  pleasing;   they  are  nsnaJly  seen  m  pairs,  New  Orleans  his  eloquence  made  a  profound 

and  in  autumn  are  very  fat  and  esteemed  as  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  an  impression 

food ;  they  are  found  in  southern  Europe.  Other  to  which  his  personal  character,  his  earnest  de- 

Ssn  era  of  the  foreign  larks  are  f)^frAu2ati^^A.  votion  to  his  work,  and  a  magnetic  influence 
mith),  found  in  flocks  in  Africa  and  India ;  over  men  which  characterized  him  alike  in  and 
megaiopJumus  (Gray),  from  the  dry  plains  of  out  of  the  pulpit  added  strength.  A  church 
southern  Africa ;  min^a  (Horsf.),  from  India  was  soon  orffanized,  and  a  congregation  collected, 
and  northern  Africa;  and  certhilauda  (Swiuns.),  over  which  he  was  settled  as  pastor,  and  a  large 
from  Africa  and  Europe. — ^The  only  fenus  of  church  edifice  erected.  In  the  summer  of  1820 
the  family  found  in  itorth  America  is  eremo-  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  with 
phUa  (Boie),  differing  from  mehmoeorypha  unusual  violence,  and  he  was  urgently  entreated 
chiefly  in  having  no  spurious  first  primary ;  it  to  seek  safety  in  fiight ;  but  he  refused  to  de- 
has  a  pectoral  crescent  and  cheek  patches  of  sert  the  post  of  duty,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
black.  The  American  sky  lark  or  shore  lark  fidelity.  It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  one  so 
(E.  comut€t,  Boie ;  genus  otoeoriSy  Bonap.)  is  younff  has  caused  a  sensation  of  sorrow  so  uni- 
aboQt  7i  inches  lonff,  with  an  extent  of  wings  versa!  and  so  profound  as  that  which  followed 
of  14  inches;  the  color  above  is  pinkish  brown,  the  announcement  of  his  departure.  A  memoir 
streaked  with  dusliy  on  the  back ;  a  broad  band  of  his  life,  with  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  was 
across  the  crown,  patch  from  bill  below  the  eye,  published  in  1844  by  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley. 
crescent  on  throat,  and  tail  feathers  black;  LA  ROOHEFOUOAULD,  FnAKgois  YL. 
frontal  band  over  eye,  under  parts,  outer  edge  duke,  prince  of  Marsillac,  a  French  author  ana 
of  wings,  and  tail  white,  and  chin  and  throat  moralist,  bom  Dec.  15, 1618,  died  March  17,1680. 
yellow;  tiie  colors  are  lighter  in  some  specimens  He  was  in  boyhood  withdrawn  from  school  to 
than  in  others,  especially  in  winter.  The  prin-  enter  the  military  service,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
cipal  peculiarity  in  the  plumage  consists  in  two  was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  siege  oi  Oasale. 
erectile  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of  Of  a  naturally  timid,  irresolute,  and  melancholy 
the  head,  somewhat  resembling  the  ears  of  the  character,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  un- 
owls.  It  is  distributed  from  Labrador  over  the  fitted  to  be  a  political  partisan,  he  was  imme- 
prairies  and  desert  plains  of  North  America,  diately  involved  in  the  intrigues  which  distract- 
visiting  the  Atlantic  states  especially  in  win-  ed  the  court.  His  father  was  banished  to  Blois 
ter,  when  it  is  very  fat  and  much  esteemed  as  in  1682  for  some  connection  with  the  revolt 
fbod.  Audubon  found  this  lark  breeding  on  the  of  G^ton  of  Orleans,  and  he  himself  shared  his 
desolate  shores  of  Labrador,  making  its  nest  exile,  being  suspected  of  hostility  to  Cardinal 
in  iJie  mosses  and  lichens  in  the  beginning  of  Richelieu  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
July;  the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  grayish,  with  nu-  friendsof  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  At  Tours  he 
merons  pale  blue  and  brown  spots;  it  f^tums  to  met  in  1687  the  duchess  of  Ohevreuse,  then  in 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The  correspondence  with  the  queen  and  the  Spanish 
song  of  the  males  on  the  wing  is  very  sweet)  court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  intrigues 
thoagfa  comparatively  short ;  the  food  consists  of  women  against  the  cardinal ;  obtained  per- 
of  seeds,  insects,  and  larvsd,  and  minute  cms-  mission  to  return  to  Paris  at  the  moment  when 
taoeans  on  the  sea  shore.  The  homed  lark  of  the  queen,  accused  ofoommunications  with  Spain, 
Europe  and  northern  Asia  {E.  aitpestris^  Boie)  was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  judicial  examination; 
is  considered  a  distinct  species;  tne  habits  are  and,  in  his  devotion  to  her,  accepted  her  pro- 
the  same. — Birds  of  the  family  syhieolidm,  of  posal  to  guide  her  and  Mile.  d*Hautefort  in  fiight 
the  genus  anthtu  (Licht.),  generally  called  larks,  to  Brussels.  He  had  made  preparations  for  this 
win  be  described  under  Titlark;  the  red-  purpose,  when  he  was  discovered  to  have  favor- 
breasted  and  meadow  larks  are  starlings,  of  the  ed  the  fliffbt  of  the  duchess  of  Ohevreuse  into 
finnily  icterida,  and  will  be  noticed  under  Stab-  Spain,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Re- 
usro  and  Meadow  Labk  respectively.  leased  after  8  days,  he  went  into  retirement 
LARKSPUR.  See  Dblphinium.  at  Yerteuil,  preferring  to  adhere  ta  the  queen 
LARNED,  Stlvbsteb,  an  American  Presby-  rather  than  to  accept  fiivors  offered  by  the 
terian  clergyman,  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  cardinal.  There  he  lived  as  a  country  gen- 
31, 1796,  died  in  New  Orleans^  Aug.  81, 1820.  tieman,  an  amateur  of  dogs,  horses^  and  wines, 
He  was  the  son  of  Ool.  Simon  Lamed,  an  officer  at  the  same  time  corresponding  with  the  ene- 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  mies  of  Richelieu  and  participating  in  the  pro- 
representative  in  conmss.  He  received  his  jects  of  Oinq-Mars  and  De  Thou.  He  returned 
ooII<^;iate  education  at  Middlebury,  Yt,  studied  to  the  court  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  (1642),  was  received  with  kindness  but  was 
in  July,  1817.  H^  earliest  efforts  showed  such  unrewarded  by  the  queen  and  Mazarin,  and 
rare  guts  of  eloquence  as  had  scarcely  been  showed  his  resentment  by  attaching  himself  to 
witnesBed  since  the  davs  of  Whitefield.  In  the  the  duke  d'Euffhien  and  forming  a  haison  with 
antnmn  and  winter  ibUowing  his  ordination,  he  his  sister,  the  duchess  de  LonguevUle,  his  devo- 
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tion  to  whom  for  several  years  was  merely  a  17, 1747,  died  in  Paris,  March  27, 1829.  Hay- 
matter  of  interest  and  calculation.  In  the  wars  ing  fallen  nnder  the  displeasure  of  Mme.  da 
and  intrigues  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party  Barry,  he  found  little  inducement  to  attend  the 
of  the  parliament,  proved  his  valor  in  the  de-  court  of  Louis  XY.,  but  passed  his  time  chiefly 
fence  oi  Bordeaux  (1650),  received  a  wound  in  on  his  estate  of  Lianoourt,  where,  under  the  in- 
the  £Aoe,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sight,  fluence  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1769,  he  estab- 
in  the  fight  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  of  Paris,  lished  a  model  farm.  He  also  established  there 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  abandoned  the  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  became  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  for  a  life  of  repose  and  parent  of  the  institution  bearing  the  same  name 
reflection.  He  described  his  occupations  thus  at  GhMons.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Baa- 
far  as  a  ^^  business  for  fools  and  wretches,  with  tile  in  July,  1789,  he  was  appointed  president 
which  honorable  and  well-to-do  persons  should  of  the  national  assembly.  His  efforts  to  be- 
not  mingle."  To  his  brilliant  and  troubled  re-  friend  the  king,  after  the  life  of  the  latter 
lations  with  Mme.  de  Longueville  succeeded  the  had  been  menaced,  having  brought  him  into 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  8abl6,  Mme.  de  S4vign^  danger,  he  took  refuge  in  Endand,  where  he 
and  Mme.  de  Lafayette ;  his  house  became  a  was  well  received  by  Arthur  Young,  the  well 
resort  of  those  most  distinguished  for  wit  and  known  improver  of  British  agriculture^  and  sub- 
culture, of  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moli^re;  and  the  sequently  travelled  in  the  United  States  and 
charms  of  conversation  and  the  labor  of  com-  Canada.    Unable  to  endure  his  exile,  he  re- 

Position  displaced  the  agitations  of  public  life,  turned  to  France  in  1799,  and  for  some  years 
he  subtlety  of  reflection  and  habits  of  medita-  lived  in  obscurity  in  Paris.  Still  busy  with 
tion,  which  made  him  irresolute  and  unskilful  philanthropio  plans,  he  aided  in  introducing 
in  action,  appear  in  his  writings;  and  some  of  vaccination  into  France,  and  ina^urated  the 
his  severe  Judgments  may  be  regarded  as  his  system  of  dispensaries  in  Paris.  The  emperor 
retaliation  uir  having  been  surpassed  in  practical  Napoleon  subsequent! v  bestowed  upon  him  the 
skill  by  those  whom  he  excelled  in  understand-  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  admitted  him 
ing.  The  first  fruit  of  his  leisure  was  his  Me-  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  under  hb  hereditary 
«iiotr«0  (Cologne,  1662;  8d  ed.,  1664),  which  are  title.  The  duke  resumed  the  charge  of  hia 
among  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  in-  estates  at  Liancourt  and  after  the  restoration 
trigues  asainst  Bichelieu  and  of  the  period  of  became  a  member  oi  the  general  council  of  hos- 
the  iYonde.  Three  years  later  he  published  his  pitals,  and  president  of  the  society  of  Christian 
B^leocions^  ou  tentence»  et  maximei  morale$y  a  morals,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  to  abolish 
volume  of  150  pages  contfuning  860  detached  •  the  slave  trade,  and  to  suppress  lotteries  and 
thoughts;  the  first  book,  according  to  Voltaire,  gaming  houses.  He  was  for  28  years  inspect- 
written  in  Europe  after  the  revived  of  letters  in  or-general  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trades 
a  livdy,  precise,  and  delicate  style,  and  which  at  ChMons,  and  a  member  of  various  public 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  form  the  bodies  of  an  industrial  and  philanthropic  char- 
taste  of  the  French  nation.  The  fundamental  acter,  from  most  of  which  he  was  removed  by 
and  pervading  thought,  that  self-love  is  the  the  ministry  in  1828  in  consequence  of  his  lib- 
motive  of  all  human  actions,  is  presented  under  eral  political  views.  As  a  recompense  for  this 
so  various  aspects  and  with  so  much  acutehess  persecution  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
of  observation,  that  every  maxim  is  piquant  and  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  academy  of  medi- 
suggestive,  though  few  of  them  may  be  true,  cine  appointed  him  on  the  commission  destined 
Though  his  philosophy  is  not  metaphysical,  but  to  replace  the  committee  of  vaccination,  of 
founded  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  though  which  he  had  been  president,  and  which  had 
his  statements  are  rarely  absolute,  but  afiSrmed  been  suppressed  by  government.  He  subse- 
to  apply  only  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  greater  quently  inaugurated  the  system  of  schools 
number  of  persons,  yet  his  rigid  and  persist-  for  mutual  instruction,  and  established  the  first 
ent  reduction  of  virtues  into  disguised  vices  savings  bank  in  France.  He  was  a  voluminous' 
justifies  Rousseau  in  pronouncing  it  a  *^^sad  writer  on  the  sulnects  which  interested  him, 
book."  The  only  thing,  he  sajs,  that  is  really  and  among  his  publications  are  works  on  pan- 
injurious  and  justly  condemned  by  men,  is  not  perism,  09  public  instruction,  on  savings  banks, 
vice,  but  crime.  A  few  of  the  maxims  are  of  a  on  prison  aiscipline,  &c  Among  the  fruits  of 
character  to  refute  all  the  others,  as:  **Hypocri^  his  vidt  to  America  were  an  account  of  the 
is  a  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue ;"  ^ut  prisons  of  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  Philadelphia  and 
is  a  greater  shame  to  distrust  one^s  friends  than  Paris,  1796),  and  '^Travels in  the  United  States 
to  be  deceived  by  them;"  "The  greatest  mis-  in  1796-'8  "  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1800). 
fortunes  of  men  are  those  into  which  they  fall  LA  BOCHEJAQUELEIN,  Henbi  du  Ykb- 
by  their  crimes."  The  J/oxtme*  passed  through  oeb,  comte  de,  a  French  royalist,  bom  in  the 
5  editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  have  chateau  of  La  Durbeli^re,  near  Ch&tiUon-sur- 
been  frequently  republished.  An  excellent  edi-  S^vres^  Poitou,  Aug.  80, 1772,  kiUed  at  Noumll^, 
tion,  prepared  by  Gratel-Duplessis,  and  edited  March  4,  1794.  His  father,  the  marquis  de  La 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  ^peared  in  Paris  in  1858.  Bochdaqudein,  having  destined  him  tor  the  oa- 
LA  BOCHEFOUCAULD  -  UANCOUBT,  reer  of  arms,  he  was  educated  at  the  military 
pBAKgois  Albxahdbb  FsfiDfiRic,  due  de,  a  schoolofSor^ze.  At  the  outbreak  of  flieFrenon 
French  statesman  and  philanthropist,  born  Jan.  revolution,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the  defence 
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of  the  throne,  he  entered  the  constitutional  goard  ed  a  large  hody  of  repnblicans  at  Pontorson ;  but 
of  Lonis  XVI. ;  but  after  the  massacre  of  the  the  ktter,  having  rallied  at  Dol,  Koy.  21,  where 
Swiss  guards,  Aug.  10,  1792,  he  retired  to  his  they  were  largely  reenforced,  opposed  the  royal- 
native  province,  and,  disdaining  to  follow  his  ists  with  85,000  men  and  a  nnmerons  park  of 
fiither  into  exile,  joined  his  friend  and  neighbor,  artillery.  The  first  attack  oi  La  Rochejaque- 
the  marqnis  de  Lescnre,  in  the  movement  or-  lein's  troops  was  irresistible,  and  the  repnblicans 
ganized  among  the  people  of  La  Yend^  for  the  were  driven  several  leagues  beyond  the  town. 
reSstablishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  peas-  But  here  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  disorder- 
antry  having  determined  to  select  their  leaders  ed  in  pursuit)  was  asrailed  in  turn  by  the  repub« 
from  tiie  provincial  nobility,  the  parishes  around  lican  right  and  driven  back  in  confrision  into 
OhAtillon  made  choice  of  La  Bochqjaquelein,  the  town.  A  panic  seized  the  whole  royalist 
who  joined  his  followers  at  St.  Aubin  in  March,  army,  and  their  leader,  after  vain  endeavors  to 
1793,  and  addressed  them  in  a  brief  speech,  stay  their  flight,  threw  himself  in  despair  in 
ending  with  these  words:  "  I  am  young  and  front  of  a  hostile  battery  in  the  hope  of  finding 
without  experience ,-  but  I  bum  to  show  myself  an  honorable  death.  Fortunately  a  Yendean 
worthy  to  be  your  commander.  Let  us  meet  the  priest  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  was  enabled 
enemy.  If  I  advance,  follow  me;  if  I  retreat,  by  an  appeal  to  their  religious  enthusiasm  to 
kill  me ;  if  I  &11,  avenge  mel''  The  peasants,  ani-  rally  2,000  of  the  fugitives,  and  at  length  the 
mated  by  his  example,  on  the  succeeding  day  at-  combat  was  renewed  with  a  fury  unparalleled  in 
tacked  the  republicans  at  Aubiers  with  irresist-  the  history  of  the  war.  For  a  long  time  the 
ible  force;  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  result  was  doubtful,  but  finally  the  republicans 
the  royalists  of  Anjou,  they  defeated  the  enemy  were  routed  in  all  quarters  and  flea  toward 
in  several  encounters.  At  the  attack  upon  Thou-  Rennes,  leaving  6,000  killed  and  wounded  on 
ars,  May  4^LaRochejaquelein,  mounted  upon  the  the  field.  They,  however,  Umost  immediately 
choulders  of  Texier  de  Courlai,  helped  to  detach  concentrated  at  a  strongly  fortified  position  be^ 
with  his  own  hands  some  of  the  stones  from  the  fore  Antrain,  where  anotiier  battle  ensued,  re- 
wall,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  it  At  the  suiting  in  a  complete  victorv  for  the  Yendeans. 
battle  of  Fontenay,  May  16,  and  the  siege  of  Sau-  On  this  occasion  La  Bochejaquelein  with  diffi- 
mnr,  June  9,  he  showed  equal  intrepidity ;  and  culty  interfered  to  prevent  his  troops  from  re- 
in 5  days  the  royalist  troops  took  80  pieces  of  taliating  upon  their  prisoners  the  dreadful  acta 
cannon  and  12,000  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  r^nblicans.  Again 
fewer  than  500  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  the  Yendean  leaders  projected  an  advance  to- 
less  fortunate  engagements  at  Lu(^n  and  Gholet.  ward  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  opening  com- 
at  which  the  chief  Yendean  leaders  were  killed  munications  with  the  English,  and  again  they 
or  disabled.  La  Bochejaquelein  performed  prod-  were  compelled  by  open  mutiny  among  ^eir 
igies  of  valor ;  and  upon  the  assembling  of  a  followers  to  continue  their  march  toward  the 
new  army  at  Yarades,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Loire.  Arriving  at  Angers  Dec.  8.  they  made 
the  Loire,  whither  the  Yendeans  had  fled  after  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
their  defeat  at  Obolet,  he  was  chosen  general-  place ;  and,  wearied,  disheartened,  and  encum- 
issimo,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  reviving  bered  by  an  immense  and  &st  increasing  train 
the  spirits  of  the  troops.  Accepting  with  re-  of  sick  and  wounded,  they  retreated  toward  La 
Inctance  this  responsible  trust,  which  seemed  Fl^he,  which  La  Roch^aquelein  entered  by  a 
incompatible  with  his  extreme  youth,  he  march-  coup  de  maitiy  and  thence  proceeded  to  Mans. 
ed  toward  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  the  expecta-  Here  they  were  attacked,  Dec.  12,  by  40,000 
tion  of  meeting  there  promised  succors  from  republicans  under  Maroeau,  Westerman,  and 
England.  On  Oct.  23  he  occumed  Laval,  driv-  Kl^ber,.  and,  although  reduced  to  about  12,000 
ing  out  a  large  body  of  national  guards,  and  on  men  fit  for  duty,  they  confronted  their  enemies 
the  26th  sustained  an  attack  from  the  republi-  with  unflinching  resolntion.  Owing  to  the  skil- 
cans  under  Lechelle,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  ful  dispositions  of  La  Rochejaqnelein  the  repub- 
most  glorious  victories  for  the  Yendeans  during  licans  were  for  a  long  time  held  in  check  ont- 
the  war.  The  enemy  were  driven  in  scattered  side  the  walls,  but  gradually  they  forced  their 
parties  as  far  asNantesand  Rennes,  losing  12,000  way  into  the  town,  and  for  hours  a  terrible 
men  and  19  pieces  of  cannon.  Elated  by  their  night  conflict  was  maintained  within  the  streets. 
success,  the  royalists,  80,000  strong,  attacked  Finally  the  royalists  were  overpowered  by 
Granville,  Nov.  14;  but  having  no  artillery  with  numbers  and  forced  out  of  the  town  in  a  con- 
which  to  breach  the  ramparts,  they  received  an  fused  mass.  Their  leader,  who  had  two  horses 
nnexpected  check  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back  killed  under  him  and  was  wounded  and  over- 
with  the  loss  of  1,800  men.  This  disaster  dis-  turned  in  the  tumult,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
concerted  the  plans  of  La  Rochejaqnelein,  who  bring  them  to  a  final  stand,  and  was  borne  off 
was  about  to  advance  to  Caen ;  and  to  add  to  with  his  followers,  who  aispersed  in  various 
his  embarrassment  a  revolt  broke  out  among  his  directions,  leaving  their  bag^tge  and  almost  all 
hastily  assembled  levies,  whom  it  required  all  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  La 
their  commander^s  powers  of  persuasion  to  pre-  Roch^aquelein  assembled  the  small  remnant 
vent  from  returning  at  once  to  their  homes.  As  it  of  his  troops  at  Laval,  Dec.  14,  whence  they 
was,  a  retrogade  march  toward  the  Loire  had  to  moved  to  Ancenis  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
be  conc^ed  to  them.  On  their  way  they  defeat-  the  Loire.    Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  boat 
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with  a  few  of  his  men  for  the  purpose  of  seiz-  congregftiion  he  became  a  member.    From  17T4 
ing  some  large  vessels  on  the  opposite  side  of  to  1788  he  taught  the  classics  and  philosophy 
the  river;  but  being  attacked  by  a  numerous  in  various  colleges  in  the  south  of  France.    He 
party  of  republicans^  his  men  were  killed  or  held  the  chair  of  philosoDhy  in  the  college  of 
dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  gain  refuge  Toulouse  from  1784  till  the  suppression  of  the 
in  a  neighboring  forest    Thenceforth  he  led  reli^ous  communities  in  1790.    Removing  to 
the  life  of  a  partisan  chief^  gathering  around  Paris,  he  became  associated  with  Siey^  and 
him  a  band  of  followers,  with  whom  he  fre-  other  leaders  of  the  national  assembly,  and  at- 
quently  sallied  forth  from  his  lurking  places  tended  the  metaphysical  lectures  of  Garat  in  tiiie 
upon  uie  republican  posts.    On  one  of  these  normal  schooL    In  1795  he  was  appointed  pro- 
occasions,  his  men  being  about  to  fail  upon  two  fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Prytaneum  (lyceum 
republican  grenadiers,  he  ran  forward  ezdaim-  of  Louis  XI Y.),  and  in  the  foUowiug  year  was 
ing :  *^  Surrender !  I  give  you  quarter,"  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  them,  political  sciences.    On  the  creation  of  the  trib- 
His  comrades  buried  him  upon  the  spot,  but  his  unate  (1799),  he  became  through  the  influence 
body  was  forward  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Sieyds  one  of  the  magistrates  designed  to 
of  6t  Aubin. — ^With  manv  of  the  qualities  of  a  guard  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  soon  aban- 
great  general,  La  Rochejaquelein  possessed  a  dooed   politics  for  his  favorite  philosophical 
daring  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sweet-  studies.    In  1811  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
ness  and  humanity  of  disposition,  which  iden-  philosophy  in  the  fiacult^  of  letters  at  Paris,  and 
tified  him  with  the  preux  ehetalier  of  the  age  his  lectures,  which  continued  for  two  years,  at- 
of  chivalry.    His  personal  exploits  in  battie  tracted  an  audience  of  the  most  distingubhed 
were  innumerable,  and  such  was  his  martial  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  capittd.    His 
enUiusiasm  that  sometimes  before  making  a  professorship  was  filled  by  a  depu^  nrom  1818, 
prisoner  he  is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  but  he  contmued  to  be  librarian  of  the  nniver- 
ohance  of  escape  by  single  combat.    Although  sity.    The  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
not  22  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  ences  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration,  but  on 
was  recognized  as  the  main  support  of  the  its  re^stablishment  under  the  ministry  of  Guizot 
royalist  cause  in  western  France,  and  his  fol-  in  1882  Laromigui^re  resumed  his  place  in  it. 
lowers  exclaimed  over  his  grave :  "  Now  the  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  time  he  passed  a 
convention  may  indeed  say  that  La  Vendue  no  quiet  life,  devoted  to  science  and  to  friendship, 
longer  exists." — ^Louis  du  Ybbobb,  brother  of  according  to  his  chosen  motto :  Bern  qui  latuit^ 
the  preceding,  and  commander  of  the  last  Yen-  "bene  vixit.    His  philosophical  system  is  a  modi- 
dean  army,  bom  Oct  80,  1777,  killed  at  Pont-  fication  of  that  of  CondiUac,  and  prepared  the 
des-Mathia,  June  4^  1815.    He  emigrated  with  way  for  the  more  decided  reaction  of  Royer-Col- 
lus  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu-  lard  against  the  reigning  ideology.   Few  writers 
tion,  and,  after  bein^  employed  in  the  military  have  treated  metaphysical  subjects  with  so  at- 
service  of  Austria  and  England,  returned  in  tractive  a  precision  and  elegance  of  style.    His 
1801  to  France  and  married  the  widow  of  the  principal  work  is  tlie  Lepam  de  philosophie  (8 
marouis  de  Leecure,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  vols.,  1815-'18;  7th  ed.  1858),  which  embraces 
Yenaean  leaders.    He  aided  in  the  restoration  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  1811  and  1812L 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  after  protecting  and  has  been  from  its  first  appearance  adopted 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYIII.  to  Ghent  in  March,  for  public  instruction  in  France.    In  the  last 
1815,  landed  at  8t.  GiUes  on  the  Yendean  coast,  two  editions  his  other  most  important  writings 
and  aroused  the  ancient  enthusiasm  of  the  in-  have  been  included  with  it. 
habitants  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause.    With  a  LARRET,  Dominique  Jbut,  baron,  a  French 
few  thousimd  men  he  encountered  an  imperial  military  surgeon,  born  in  Baud^an,  near  Ba- 
divinon  under  Gen.  Travot  near  the  village  of  gndres  de  Bigorre,  in  July,  1766,  died  in  Lyons, 
Mathis,  and  was  killed  at  the  commencement  July  25, 1842.    He  studied  medicine  and  snr- 
of  the  action. — ^Marie  Louise  Yiotoibe   de  gery  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1787  went  to  Paris, 
DoNinsBAir,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Yer-  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  fri^te  in 
sallies,  Oct  8, 1772,  died  in  Orleans  in  1857.  which  he  visitea  America.    After  retummg  to 
8he  shared  in  the  horrors  attending  the  war  in  France  he  became  an  army  surgeon  (1792),  and 
La  Yend^  and,  after  the  final  rout  of  the  royal-  served  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution.     It 
ists  at  Savenay,  escaped  almost  by  a  minide  was  at  this  time  that  he  invented  the  iunbu- 
into  England.    After  the  deatii  of  the  marquis  lances  voUmteSy  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
de  La  Rochejaouelein  she  redded  in  Orleans,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-in-chief.     In 
Her  MhnMre$  (8vo.,  Bordeaux,  1815)  presents  1798  he  accompanied  the  French  army  to 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolution  in  the  west  of  Egypt,  where  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  he 
France,  derived  from  her  personal  experiences,  displayed  remarkable  bravery.    At  Austerlits 
LA  ROMAN  A,  Mabquis.    See  Romana.  he  attended  to  the  wounded  under  the  heaviest 
LAROMIGUIeRE,  P^bbe,  a  French  philo-  fire ;   at  Eylau  he  saved  a  great  nuniber  of 
sopher,  bom   in   livignao-le-Haut,  Aveyron,  wounded  by  his  daring ;  at  Essling  he  killed  his 
Nov.  8, 1756,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1887.    He    own  horses  to  make  soup  for  the  wounded  when 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Yillefranche-sur-    other  food  was  wanting ;  on  the  battle  field  of 
Aveyron  under  the  ({^etrtnatrtfa,  of  which  learned    Wagram  he  received  the  title  of  baron ;  while 
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in  Spftin  and  in  Rnssia  be  extended  the  same  Ottawa. — La  Saixb,  a  citj  of  the  preceding  oo^ 

care  to  the  enemy's  wounded  as  to  those  of  the  is  situated  at  the  head  of  nayigatfon  on  the  II- 

Erench.    At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  linois  river,  16  m.  W.  from  Ottawa  and  98  m. 

wounded,  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  post  to  W.  8.  W.  from  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  the 


saved,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  under  escort  fh>m  the  river,  and  enjoys  a  pleadant  and  health- 
toLouvtdn.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  sum-  fill  situation  and  great  feoilines  for  trade.  ISght 
moned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  He  coal  mines  are  In  operation  in  tbe  vicinity,  em- 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  pension,  though  ploying  about  1,000  men,  and  yielding  coal  of 
he  was  made  surgeon-in-chiefofthe  royal  guard,  excellent  quality.  In  1858  the  city  contained 
His  pension  was  restored  to  him  in  1818  by  spe-  5  churches  (Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
dal  resolution  of  the  chamber.  Napoleon  in  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic),  several  acfuie- 
his  will  left  Larrey  100,000  francs.  *^  If  the  mies  and  schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  a 
army  ever  erect  a  monument  of  gratitude,"  said  steam  fiour  mill,  a  distillery,  2  breweries,  5 
the  emperor,  "  it  should  be  to  Larrey."  Two  brick  yards,  4  lime  kilns,  a  planing  mill,  a  foun- 
statues  were  in  fact  afterward  raised  to  him,  dery  and  machine  shop,  and  manufactories  of 
one  in  1860  in  the  court  of  the  Yal  de  Grdce  saleratus,  soap  and  candles,  and  flint  glass.  Ad- 
bospitol,  another  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  joining  La  Salle  on  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
medicine.  After  the  revolrftion  of  July,  he  trav-  it  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  is  the  city  of  Peru, 
elled  in  Belgium,  southern  France,  and  Italy,  for  with  a  nearly  equal  population.  The  Illinois 
the  purpose  of  studying  epidemics.  In  1842  he  river  is  here  900  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  Al-  railroad  bridge  of  20  arches. 

geria,  where  he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia;  LA  QALl^  Robert  Cavslieb,  sieur  de,  a 
e  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  the  French  navigator,  born  in  Rouen  about  1685, 
road.  His  discoveries  relative  to  gun-shot  died  in  Texas,  March  20, 1687.  He  renounced 
wounds,  the  cholera,  ophthalmia,  tetanus,  and  his  inheritance  by  entering  a  seminary  of  the 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  brain  and  Jesuits,  but  after  diligent  studies  obtained  his 
amputations,  were  all  of  the  highest  importance,  dischai^,  and  about  1667  embarked  for  Canada 
There  were  few  branches  of  surgery  on  which  to  seek  wealth  by  commerce  or  fkme  by  new 
he  did  not  advance  new  and  valuable  views,  discoveries.  As  a  fbr  trader  at  La  Chine  (which 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  medi-  he  so  named  from  a  cherished  project  of  seeking 
cal  works  and  memoirs,  many  of  which  have  bv  way  of  Canada  a  passage  to  China),  he  ex- 
been  translated  4nto  foreign  languages. — His  plored  Lake  Ontario,  visited  the  neighboring 
son,  Ftux  HipPOLTTB,  bom  about  1810,  studied  Indians,  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters 
the  medical  profession,  was  with  the  French  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  was  intrusted  by  Grov- 
army  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  is  now  sur-  emor  Frontenac  with  the  care  of  tbe  fort  where 
geon  in  ordinary  to  Napoleon  HI.  and  medical  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  On  return- 
inspector  of  the  army.  He  has  written  several  ins  to  France  in  1675  he  obtained  the  Took  of 
worlds  on  medicine  and  surgery.  n(K>ility,  and  the  grant  of  a  large  domidn  around 
LA  RUE,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Fort  Frontenac  and  of  the  exclusive  traffic  with 
Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river;  area,  182  sq.  m.;  the  Five  Nations.  He  was  tiius  proprietary  of 
nop.  in  1850,  5,859,  of  whom  672  were  slaves,  a  promising  region,  when  the  arrival  of  Jolllet 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  good  soil.    The  at  Quebec  with  the  news  of  the  discoveries  by 

Eroduotions  in  1850  were  835,275  bushels  of  him  and  Marquette  on  the  Mississippi  inducea 
ddian  com,  17,578  of  wheat,  73,465  of  oats,  him  to  undertake  to  extend  their  colorations, 
131,950  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,848  of  wool,  and  to  seek  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
17,682  of  flax.  There  were  11  churches,  and  form  plans  of  colonization  in  tiie  south-west 
500  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lou-  He  again  repaired  to  France.  His  projects  were 
isvilie  and  Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the  &vored  by  Seigne]ay,lninister  of  marine;  and 
county.  Capital,  Hodgenville.  with  Tonti,  an  Italian  veteran,  as  lieutenant, 
LARYNX.  See  Voice.  and  30  mechanics  and  mariners,  he  returned 
LA  SALLE,  a  N.  co.  of  111.,  traversed  by  the  from  La  Rochelle,  July  14, 1678,  to  Fort  Fron- 
Rlinois  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Fox  and  Yer-  tenac.  He  increased  the  works  there  in  order 
milion ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 35,563.  to  make  it  the  emporium  of  commerce  witii  the 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  occupied  chiefly  by  regions  which  he  purposed  to  explore,  estab- 
prairies,  but  in  some  places  well  timbered.  The  lished  a  trading  house  at  Niagara,  and  spent  » 
soil  is  of  excellent  qualitv.  The  county  abounds  year  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  and  collect- 
in  coal  mines  which  vield  an  enormous  revenue,  ing  fnrs.  The  Griffin,  a  bark  of  60  tons,  was 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  637,*  launched  on  tbe  Niagara  river  in  1679,  and  he 
483  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  253,598  of  wheat,  embarked  in  it  with  his  colony  (Auff.  7)  for  the 
199,875  of  oatsL  25,179  tons  of  hay,  and  33,063  valley  of  the  Mississippi  He  crossed  Lake 'Erie 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  11  saw  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  readied  Green  bay, 
mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  11  churches,  and  Sept.  2.  Meantime  his  creditors,  thinking  him 
1,405  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  lost,  were  selling  at  Montreal  all  his  posses- 
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Mods.  To  preyent  this,  he  loftded  his  bark  with  agrioiiltiire,  whieb  were  defeated  by  the  rav- 
a  rich  caivo  of  fdrs  and  sent  it  back,  with  orders  ages  of  beasts  or  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  £z- 
to  retam  immediately.  He  proceeded  with  his  enrsions  oyer  land  and  hy  canoes  were  alike 
company  in  scattered  groups  in  bark  canoes  ineffectoal  in  bringing  him  to  *^  the  fatal  liyet" 
nearly  to  the  head  of  lAke  Michigan,  where  he  which  he  sought,  and  he  trayersed  a  wilderness 
constructed  a  trading  house  and  fort  and  waited  toward  New  Mexico,  in  a  yain  seurch  for  gcM 
in  yain  U>t  the  return  of  his  yessel.  With  Hen-  mines.  The  misery  of  the  colcmists  inorei»ed, 
nepin  and  two  other  Franciscans,  and  Tonti  and  and  Beai^eu's  example  of  reyolt  began  to  be 
about  80  followers,  he  ascended  the  St.  Joseph's,  followed.  La  Salle,  whose  courage  and  energy 
and  trayersed  a  bog  to  reach  the  Kankakee,  had  neyer  failed,  sought  no  lonser  to  goyem  or 
which  he  descended  till  he  came  to.  an  Indian  to  animate  his  followers  by  gentieness,  but  made 
yiUage  on  the  Illinois,  probably  near  Ottawa,  himself  a  terror  to  them.  Their  number  was 
On  me  banks  of  Lake  Peoria  he  formed  an  alii-  reduced  by  manifold  losses  to  87,  when,  in  de- 
ance  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose  first  hostile  vpeii  of  subduing  their  oppontion  or  of  carrying 
disposition  he  skilfully  changed  to  friendship,  out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliaries,  he  det^^ 
There,  suffering  anxiety  for  the  QrifSn,  while  mined,  Jan.  12, 1687,  to  seek  by  land  the  country 
discontent  pervaded  his  company,  1,500  miles  of  the  Illinois  and  thence  to  pass  to  Oanada. 
from  the  nearest  French  settlement,  he  built  a  He  set  out  with  16  men,  following  the  track  of 
fort  which  he  named  Or^vecoeur  (heart-break),  the  buffalo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado^ 
Haying  put  Tonti  in  command  in  Illinois,  and  and  reached  a  branch  of  Trinity  riyer.  They 
despatched  Hennepin  to  explore  the  upper  Mis-  went  in  groups,  and  the  maligni^  of  two  men, 
rissippi,  he  returned  (March,  1680)  on  foot  with  Duhaut  and  L*Archey^ue,  who  had  embarked 
8  companions  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  learned  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  oppor^ 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  tunity  for  gratification.  They  quarreUed  witii 
GrifiSn  and  of  another  ship  which  had  been  and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle.  He  sus- 
despatched  with  resources  for  him  from  France,  pected  and  asked  one  of  them  about  the  fate  oi 
On  his  return  he  found  that  Tonti  had  been  nis  relatiye,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from 
abandoned  by  his  men,  attacked  by  hostile  In*  an  ambush,  and  he  fell  dead.  ^^  Such  was  tiie 
dians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Pot-  end,"  says  Ban^oft,  ^^  of  this  daring  adventurer, 
awatamies.  Mother  year  was  lost  in  collecting  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptions ;  for  ya- 
his  scattered  followers,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1682,  he  nous  knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  of  bis 
had  descended  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with  genius  to  untried  circumstances ;  for  a  sublime 
the  Mississippi.  As  he  advanced,  he  noted  the  magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  built  a  fort  near  that  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  by 
tiie  Ohio,  and  a  cabin  on  the  first  Chickasaw  energy  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  hope,  he  had 
bluff,  raised  the  cross  by  the  Arkansas,  planted  no  superior  among  his  countrymen."  His  life  is 
the  arms  of  France  near  tiie  gulf  of  Mexico,  included  in  Sparks's  *^  American  Biography.'* 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  France  of  the  LASOARIS,  Andrbas  Joannbb,  sumamed 
whole  valley,  and,  on  April  9,  entered  the  gulf  Bhtndacexus,  a  Greek  philologist^  and  a  de- 
of  Mexico,  founded  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  and  scendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lascaris,  bora 
gave  to  the  adjacent  lands  the  name  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  theBhyndacus  inPhrygiain 
He  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among  1445,  died  in  Bome  in  1585.  He  went  to  Italy 
the  lakes,  and  reached  Quebec  in  Noy.  1688.  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire, 
He  embarked  for  France,  was  welcomed  by  and  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Seignelay  as  '^  the  delight  of  the  new  world,"  Medici,  who  sent  him  twice  to  Greece  to  ool- 
and  received  a  commission  according  to  which  lect  yaluable  MSS.  Before  his  return  thence 
all  the  French  and  natives  of  the  country  from  the  second  time  Lorenzo  died,  and  Lascaris,  at 
Fort  St  Louis  to  New  Biscay  were  pla(>sd  un-  the  invitation  of  Charles  VIU.  of  France,  re- 
der  his  authority.  An  expedition  for  the  col-  moved  to  Paris  in  1495,  and  began  to  teach 
onization  of  Louisiana,  with  4  vessels  and  280  Greek  publicly.  In  1508  Louis  XII.  appointed 
persons,  departed  from  Bochefort^  Aug.  1, 1684,  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In  1518  he  went  to 
out  dissensions  immediately  arose  between  Bome  on  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  to  take  charge 
La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander  Beaqjeu.  of  the  Greek  college  and  press  lately  founded 
They  passed  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  must  there,  and  publish^  editions  of  many  of  the 
have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  Greek  classics.  In  1518  he  returned  to  Paris, 
Jan .  10, 1 685 ;  but  La  Salle  mistook  their  position,  and  assbted  Budssus  in  forming  the  royal  library 
and  the  fleet  passed  on.  A  few  days  later  he  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  subsequently  corn- 
discovered  his  error  and  wished  to  return,  but  missioned  by  Francis  I.  to  proceed  to  Venice 
Beatgeu  persisted  in  advancing  W.  even  to  the  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Grecian  youths  to 
bay  of  Matagorda.  There  he  determined  to  officiate  in  the  Greek  college  of  which  that 
end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate^  monarch  then  contemplated  the  foundation  in 
He  disembarked  with  280  coloni^  most  of  his  the  French  metropolis ;  but  being  imbortuned 
munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  re-  by  Paul  III.  to  return  to  Bome,  he  dia  so,  and 
turned,  leaving  them  almost  without  resources,  died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  there.  He 
Thinking  himself  near  the  Mississippi,  he  forti-  edited  the  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  poets^ 
fied  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  attempts  in  and  translated  into  Latin  some  military  treat* 
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tbos   of  PolybiuSfc — See  Yillemain,   Lcmarik  he  deroted  himself  to  the  oare  of  Napdeon,  and 
(Paris,  1825). — OosBTANTnrB,  a  Greek  gram-  passed  his  eveoiogs  in  recording  the  emperor's 
marlao,  of  the  same  &mily  as  the  preoediDg,  remarks,  which  were  sabsequentlj  pDolished 
born  in  Ooo^antinople,  died  in  1498.    On  the  in  his  Mkimorial  de  SainU  MiUne^  cu  journal 
oaptare  oi  his  native  city  by  the  Torks  he  re-  ^  m  troute  ooniigne,  jtmr  par  jauvy  ce  qui  a 
paired  to  the  court  of  fVancesoo  dforza,  duke  dit  6t  fait  NiapoUon  pendant  dix^huit  moi$  (8 
of  Milan,  who  intnisted  him  with  the  education  vols.  8yo.,  Paris,  1822-'8).   Bnt  having  written 
of  his  daoghter.  He  snbseqnently  visited  Rome  a  letter  to  Locien  Bonaparte  commenting  very 
and  Naples,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  tanght  freely  on  the  treatment  to  which  Napoleon  was 
Greek  and  rhetoric.    A  few  years  later  he  re-  snbjected,  he  was  arrested,  Nov.  25, 1816,  aod 
moved  to  Messina  in  Sidly,  where  he  establish-  after  6  weeks'  imprisonment  at  St  Helena  was 
ed  a  school  which  eiyoyed  great  celebrity  while  sent  to  the  Cq)e  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was 
he  lived.    He  beaueatbed  his  library  and  M8S.  confined  8  months,  and  finally  taken  to  England. 
to  the  senate  of  Messina.    These  were  afterward  He  was  not  suffered  to  land,  but  was  conveyed 
carried  to  Spain,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  to  the  continent,  and  conducted  to  Frankfort- 
Esourial.  His  Orammatiea  Oraea  (Milan,  1476)  on-the-Main,  yfhete  he  at  last  received  his  lib- 
iras  the  first  Greek  book  printed.  erty  after  18  months'  captivity.  He  afterward 
LAS  OASAS.    See  Oasas.                   /  resided  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
LAS  OASES,  EsocAinrBL  AroxTsmr  Dnnr-  death  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
Dont  Mabin  Josbph,  seigneur  de  La  Oaussade  turn  to  France.    The  publication  of  his  Mhno- 
and  marquis  de,  a  French  historian,  and  one  of  rial  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  2,000,000 
the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  bom  fhmos.    Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
at  the  chateau  of  Las  Oases,  near  Revel,  in  was  elected  in  1881  and  1889  to  the  chamber  of 
1766,  died  at  PassynsuivSeine!  May  15,  1842.  deputies,  taking  his  seat  at  the  extreme  left,  or 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Oratori-  with  the  ultra  opposition.    He  wrote,  in  ad- 
ans  in  Yenddme,  and  at  the  military  and  naval  dition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own 
schools  of  Paris,  was  with  the  allied  French  and  life,  MhncireB  d'JB.  A.  />.,  eomte  de  La8  Oatea, 
Spanish  fleets  as  a  midshipman  at  the  siege  of  coTnmuniquis  par  luUmime  (Paris,  1819). 
Gibraltar,  and  was  on  board  the  French  vessel  LAS  OENIzAS  (^^the  cinders"),  a  volcano  in 
the  Royal  Louis  in  the  engagement  off  Oadiz.  Guatemala,  Oentral  America,  one  of  the  group 
Daring  the  peace  which  fo^owed  he  sailed  to  known  as  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  in  lat  14^ 
the  West  In^es,  Newfoundland.  Boston,  Sene*  21'  N.,  long.  90''  86'  W.,  19  m.  S.  W.  from  the 
gal,  the  isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indies,  city  of  Guatemala ;  altitude,  5.100  feet    It  was 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  Las  Oases  took  ascended  in  1846  by  an  En^^isn  traveller,  R.  G. 
part  with  the  royalists,  emigrated,  and  was  Dunlop,  who  describes  it  as  constantly  burning, 
charged  by  the  prince  of  Oonde  with  many  dip-  It  has  not  however  been  in  a  state  of  destruc- 
lomatic  missions,  among  others  with  one  to  Gus-  tive  eruption  since  1776,  in  which  year  it  en- 
tavns  HI.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  tirely  destroyed  the  village  of  Tres  Rios,  9  m. 
who  became  his  friend.    After  the  defeat  of  the  distant,  filling  up  three   considerable  rivers, 
Prassians  in  Ohampagne  he  fied  to  London,  from  which  the  village  took  its  name.* 
where  in  his  poverty  he  lived  as  a  teacher.  LASEI,  Jan,  commonly  known  as  John  a 
While  here  he  executed  his  AHm  hietorique  et  Lasoo,  a  Polish  divine,  bom  in  1499,  died  Jan. 
giographique  (1802),  which  he  published  undei'  18, 1560.   He  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 
the  name  of  I^  Sage.    When  the  imigrU  were  Uv,  and  had  an  uncle  who  was  an  archbishop, 
recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Oases  returned  to  He  himself  entered  the  church,  and  rose  to  the 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  obscurity,  rank  of  bishop ;  bnt  having  made  the  acquaint- 
But  having  entered  the  army  of  Bernadott^  anceofZwingli  and  other  reformers,  he  became 
J  1809)  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  gain  the  a  Protestant;  and  resigned  his  bishopric    Aiter 
tivor  of  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  master  residing  a  while  at  Emden,  and  founding  there 
of  requests  in  the  council  of  state,  in  1810  made  the  first  Protestant  church  in  that  region,  he 
him  cliamberlain  and  count  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  for- 
in  1811  confided  to  him  the  liquidation  of  the  eign  Protestant  congregation.  Being  compelled, 
Aostro-^yrian  debt    In  1812  he  was  sent  to  on  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1558,  to  leave  Eng- 
inspect  through  several  departments  the  prisons,  land,  he  passed  over  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  pre-  sided  until  1556,  when  he  returned  to  his  na- 
pare  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  ports  tive  country.    Here  he  became  the  head  of  the 
and  navd  stations  from  Toulon  to  Amsterdam.  Protestant  church  in  Little  Poland,  and  exerted 
After  the  disasters  of  Leipsic  and  Moscow,  Las  himself  especially,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Oases  conmianded  the  10th  legion  of  the  na-  life,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
tional  guard.    In  1814  he  refused  to  assent  to  churches  of  Poland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
the  request  for  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  went  left  a  large  number  of  theological  works. 
to  England,  whence  he  subsequently  sent  in  his  LAS  PILAS,  one  of  the  great  extinct  volca- 
adbesion  to  the  Bourbons.    After  the  return  noes  which  constitute  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
from  Elba  he  went  back  to  France,  and  after  Marabios^  extending  across  the  plain  of  Leon, 
the  final  defeat  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  fol-  in  Nicaragua.    It  is  broad  and  comparatively 
lowed  turn  to  St  Helena.    Here  with  his  son  low,  bat  h^  a  vast  crater,  surrounded  by  many 
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smaller  craters,  or  ancient  vents.  It  was  near  and  a  fierj  horse  is  straggling  in  its  ooHs.'*  The 
the  foot  of  this  volcano,  in  the  plain  of  Leon,  yaqnero  holds  one  end  of  the  lasso,  with  which 
that  a  volcanic  orifice  opened  on  April  12, 1850,  he  takes  a  turn  around  the  high  pommel  of  his 
around  which  was  speeoily  accumulated  a  great  saddle,  his  own  horse  heing  trained  to  r^ist  the 
mass  of  lava,  cinders,  stones,  and  ashes,  forming  jerks  of  the  captive  hj  leaning  to  the  opposite 
a  cone  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  hy  side.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  slackens  after  the 
its  accretions  promised  to  add  another  high  first  struggle,  the  rider  spurs  his  horse,  which, 
volcano  to  those  which  stud  the  plain.  The  hounding  forward,  drags  along  the  other,  weak- 
eruption  ceased  however  at  the  end  of  a  month,  ened  under  the  throttling  pressure  of  the  noose, 
and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  In  catdiing  homed  cattle  two  vaqueros  employ 

LASS  A,  or  H'Lassa,  a  city  of  Asia,  and  cap-  each  a  laaso.    The  first  throws  his  lasso  over 

ital  of  Thibet,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  the  horns,  and  avoids  by  skilful  curvets  and 

banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu,  in  lat.  29"^  80'  N.,  long,  occasional  Jerks  the  attacks  of  the  bull.    The 

9V  40'  £. ;  pop.  about  50,000.   The  streets  are  second  keeps  behind,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 

in  general  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses,  tunity  when  in  runninff  its  hind  feet  are  off  the 

whether  constructed  of  mud,  brick,  or  stone,  around,  at  once  slips  uie  noose  underneath  one 

have  their  walls  whitened,  and  their  doors  and  noof  and  ierks  it  up.    In  catching  bulls  the  lasso 

window  frames  painted  red  and  yellow.    It  is  is  generally  not  tiea  to  the  pommel,  as  they  might 

surrounded  with  a  waU,  and  contains  some  fine  prove  so  strong  as  to  drag  away  both  horse  and 

public  edifices,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lama-  man.    Some  vaqueros,  when  bent  on  catching 

sery,  or  monastery.     Lassa  is  a  place  of  con-  a  desperate  bull,  perhaps  of  peculiar  swiftness, 

siderable  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  mer-  tie  the  lasso  to  the  pommel,  and  this  is  called 

chants  from  all  parts  of  Asia.    The  most  im-  amamxdo  a  muerte^  **  bound  to  death."    For 

portant  articles  of  trade  are  linens,  woollen  common  purposes  a  turn  around  the  pommel 

doth,  cashmere  shawls,  sable  f^rs,  raw  sill^  answers,  when  if  the  bull  prove  too  strong  they 

musk,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  bullion,  glass,  and  let  go  the  end  and  escape.    In  California  and 

cutlery.    To  the  N.  W.  of  the  citv,  and  con-  Mexico  the  lasso  is  caUcni  a  lariat.    Similar  to 

nected  with  it  by  two  avenues,  is  the  Buddha-  the  lasso  is  an  implement  used  for  the  same 

la,  or  *'  mountain  of  Buddha,"  on  which  stands  purpose,  consisting  of  two  leaden  bolls  at  either 

the  palace  of  the  grand  Ifuna,  a  magnificent  end  of  a  long  cord.    These  are  thrown  like  the 

structure  4  stories  high,  crowned  by  a  gilded  noose  of  the  lasso,  and  at  once  wind  the  cord 

dome,  and  supported  By  columns  covered  with  around  any  object  with  which  they  come  in 

plates  of  gold.    Thither  pilgrims  resort  from  idl  contact. 

parts  of  eastern  Asia  to  perform  their  devo-        LASSO,  Oblando  ni,  or  Oblandtjs  Labsus,  a 

tions,  and  do  homage  to  the  supposed  incama-  Flemish  composer,  born  in  Mons,  Hainault,  in 

tion  of  deity.  1520,  died  in  Munich,  June  15,  1593.    He  was 

LASSEN,  CHBisTiAir,  a  German  philologist  carried  surreptitiously  to  Italy  when  a  child 
and  linguist^  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Oct.  22,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice,  and  until  he  was 
1800.  He  studied  at  Ghristiania,  Heidelberg,  grown  up  was  employed  as  a  singer  in  Milan 
and  Bonn,  passed  two  years  in  London  and  and  Naples.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Flan- 
Paris,  and  returned  again  to  Bonn,  where  he  ders,  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  passed  the  latter 
became  in  1830  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordi-  part  of  his  life  at  Munich  in  the  service  of  the 
nary  professor.  In  connection  with  Eugene  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Burnouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali  MSS.,  and  Palestrina,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  com- 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  published  by  the  posers  of  the  age,  excelling  in  harmony,  and 
Asiatic  society  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Pali  or  Sa-  being  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  chromatic  pas- 
cred  Language  from  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  sages.  His  secular  music,  consisting  of  Latin, 
Ganges.^'  He  published  with  Schlegel  the  Bo"  Italian,  Grerman,  and  French  songs,  is  better  than 
nuiyana  and  the  Hitopadaa.  He  was  for  many  his  compositions  for  the  church,  in  which  he  is 
jesjrs  editor  of  the  ZeitschHJtJur  die  JEiundedei  for  inferior  to  Palestrina.  A  statue  has  been 
Morgenkmdes.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace.  His  works 
and  valuable,  relate  to  a  variety  of  oriental  Ian-  were  published  in  Paris  in  1676  under  the  title 
guages  and  ancient  history,  embracing,  among  of  Melanges  d^Orland  LaeeuSy  and  in  1584  ap- 
other  subjects,  translations  from  the  Hindoo  phi-  peared  dmtinuation  det  MUangee. 
losophy,  the  history  of  Bactriana,  Oabool,  and  LATAKIA.  See  Laodigea. 
India,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  LATER  AN,  the  name  of  a  church  and  palaoe 

LASSO  (Sp.  louBOy  a  slip  knot ;   Lat.  lamu.  in  Rome,  so  called  fr6m  the  fact  of  their  being 

loose),  a  cord  with  a  slip  noose,  made  either  of  built  on  the  estate  of  the  senator  Plautius  Lat- 

hide  or  strongly  twisted  hair,  used  in  some  eranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  com- 

countries  for  catching  wild  cattle.    It  is  from  plicity  in  Piso's  conspiracy.    They  are  in  the 

20  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  is  thrown  in  a  pecu-  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  near  the  walls  of  Aurelian 

liar  manner.   In  South  America  the  tciquero^  or  and  Honorius.    The  basilica  of  St.  John  Lat« 

cattle  driver,  in  catching  an  animal,  rides  at  full  eran  {S,  Giovanni  in  Laterano)  occupies  the  site 

speed,  swinging  the  lasso  around  his  head  and  of  the  house  of  Plautinus,  and  was  founded  by 

increasing  its  motion  as  he  approaches  the  vie-  Constantine  in  the  4th  century.    It  was  nearly 

tim,  until  "  it  shoots  fjrom  his  hand  like  a  snake,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Olement  Y., 
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bat  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and  has  aiiice  in TTniyersily college, London;  wbOe  so  engaged 

undergone  a  nnmber  of  modinoations.    It  is  a  he  published  a  series  of  works  on  tbe  history  and 

fine  specimen  ofarohitectare,aod  contains  many  straotnre  of  the  English  language.    The  chief 

interesting  works  of  art    It  was  long  regarded  among  these  was  Ms  ^  Treatise  on  the  English 

as  the  first  of  Christian  churches,  beariog  over  Language"  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1841),  of  which  a  num- 

the  door  the  inscription  :    Omnium  urbi$  et  ber  of  editions  have  since  appeared.    He  next 

ofdw  eeelesiarum  m<Uer  et  caput.    Five  general  gave  his  attention  to  ethnology ;  his  first  pub- 

councils  were  held  under  its  ro<^;  the  popes  are  fications  on  this  branch  of  science  were  '^  Natu- 

still  crowned  in  it,  and  the  ceremony  of  taking  ral  Histoir  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind"  (8vo^ 

possession  of  the  Lateran  basilica  is  one  of  tiie  1850),  and  "Man  and  his  Migrations"  (12mo.. 

first  in  the  installation  of  a  new  pontiff. — The  1851).    He  has  also  published  *' Ethnology  ox 

Lateran  palace,  adjoining  the  church,  was  the  thel>riti&h  Colonies^  (12mo.,  1851),  "Ethnolo- 

papal  residence  from  the  time  of  Oonstantine  gy  of  Europe,"  "Ethnology  of  the  British  M- 

nntU  1S77,  when  Gregory  XL,  on  the  return  of  ands,"  and  "Descriptive  Ethnology"  (2  vols, 

the  popes  from  Avignon,  transferred  the  throne  8vo.,  London,  1859).    He  has  produced  an  edi- 

to  tne  Vatican.    Having  been  bnmed  in  the  lion  of  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus,  with  notes 

reign  of  Olement  V.,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Siztus  historical  and  philological  (1850),  and  has  read 

V.  firom  designs  by  Fontana.     Innocent  XIL  many  important  papers  before  the  British  asso* 

made  it  a  hospital  in  1693,  and  Gregory  XVI.  elation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    As  a 

converted  it  in  1843  into  a  museum,  to  which  phydcian  he  has  held  a  high  position,  and  lec- 

purpose  it  is  still  devoted.    Beside  collections  tured  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  school 

of  paintings  and  statues,  it  has  a  department  of  of  the  Middlesex  hospital.    He  has  for  some 

Christian  antiquities,  some  of  the  most  interest-  years  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition 

.ing  of  which  are  firom  the  catacombs.  of  Johnson's  "  Dictionary." 

LATHAM,  John,  an  English  ornithologist,  LATHBOP,  Joseph,  DJ>.,  an  American  deiv 

bom  in  Eltham,  Kent,  June  27,  1740,  died  in  gyman,  bom  in  Korwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1781, 

Romsey,  Feb.  4,  1837.    About  1763  he  com-  died  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1820. 

roenced  the  practice  of  physic  in  Dartford.    In  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1754.    Af- 

1781-5  q)peared  his  ^  General  Synopsis  of  ter  studying  theolosy  for  more  than  a  vear  un- 

Birds,"  in  6  vols.,  followed  in  1787-1801  by  two  der  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breok,  at 

supplemental  volumes.     Departing  from  tbe  Springfield,  Mass.,  during  which  time  he  was 

system  of  Linnssus  in  the  divisions  of  birds,  enga^  in  teaching  a  school,  he  was  licensed  to 

he  recognized  but  two  orders,  land  and  water  preach,  and  in  Aug.  1756,  was  ordained  as  pas- 

burds;  although,  except  in  a  few  cases,  he  re-  tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Spring- 

tained  the  Linniean  genera.    HSb  Index  Omv-  field.    Having  b^n  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 

thologieus,  published  in  1790,  ia  an  excellent  for  nearly  3  years  on  account  of  his  health,  an 

book  of  reference,  containing  accounts  of  many  impostor  named  John  Watkins  intraded  into  his 

new  species.    In  1796  he  retired  from  practice,  parish,  and  occasioned  a  somewhat  serious  dis- 

and  thenceforth  devoted  fhimself  to  ornitholo-  turbance,  that  led  him  to  preach  his  celebrated 

gical  studies.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  10  sermons  entitled  "  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Glotbing," 

vols.  4to.,  enlarged  and  rearranged,  with  a  gen-  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this  coun- 

eral  index,  under  the  title  of  "  (General  History  try  and  Great  Britain.    Ho  received  the  degree 

of  Birds,"  was  commenced  in  1821,  in  the  au-  of  D.D.  from  Tale  college  in  1791  and  from 

thor's  85th  year,  and  completed  in  1828.    The  Harvard  university  in  1811.    In  1792  he  was 

{^tes  of  this,  as  of  his  former  works,  were  ex«  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of 

ecnted  or  retouched  bv  himself.    He  is  also  the  arts  and  sdences.    In  1793  he  declined  an  invi- 

author  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  papers  on  tation  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in 

medical  science  and  natural  history.  Tale  college.    He  continued  to  preach  statedly 

LATHAM,  RoBBBT  Qobdon,  an  English  phi-  until  March,  1818.  when  in  consequence  of  the 

lologist  and  ethnologist,  bom  in  Billingbor-  infirmities  of  age  he  requested  his  congregation 

ou^  lincolnshire,  in  1812.    He  was  educated  to  supply  him  with  a  colleague.    His  sermons 

at  Eton  and  at  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  and  were  simple,  clear,  sensible,  and  often  strikingly 

subsequently  took  the  degree  of  MD.    After  original.    On  account  of  his  great  reputation 

the  completion  of  his  studies  he  travelled  in  for  practical  wisdom,  his  labors  were  perhaps 

northern  Europe,  and  while  in  Norway  studied  oftener  put  in  requisition  to  settle  ecclesiastical 

the  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.    Upon  difficulties  than  those  of  any  other  minister  of 

his  return  to  England  he  published  a  translation  his  day  in  New  England.    He  was  a  voluminous 

of  Bishop  Tegn^r's  poem,  ^  Alexis  and  Frithiof,"  writer,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

and  *^  Norway  and  the  Norwegians"  (2  vols,  volume  entiUed  *'*'  A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 

8vo.,  1834).    He  now  varied  his  professional  Original  Pieces,"  dec,  published  in  1786,  and  one 

labors  by  the  publication  of  an  *' Abstract  of  or  two  letters  and  addresses,  all  his  publications 

Bask's  E^y  on  the  Sibilants,"  and  an  "  Address  consist  of  discourses  which  he  had  delivered 

to  the  Authors  of  England  and  America,"  the  from  the  pulpit.    Of  these  there  are  7  volumes^ 

object  of  which  was  to  effect  to  some  extent  a  the  last  of  which  contains  his  autobiography, 

modification  of  the  existing  alphabet.    In  1840  LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  English  bishop  and 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  reformer,  bom  in  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire^ 
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about  1490,  buraed  at  tbe  stake  iti  Oxford,  Oct  ^atabUahmeDt  of  Marj  on  the  throne  a  pinr- 
16, 1555.  The  son  of  a  fanner,  he  was  sent  to  snivant  was  sent  into  Woroesterahire  for  his  ar- 
the  universitj  of  Cambridge  when  abont  14  rest ;  he  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  time 
Tears  of  age,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Clare  hall  was  allowed  hmi  sufficient  for  escape,  had  he 
in  1509,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  been  disposed  to  flee;  bnt  he  refhsed  to  avaU 
1514.  He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  and  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  was  committed 
was,  as  he  says  himself  *^  as  obstinate  a  papist  to  harsh  confinement  in  the  tower.  In  1554 
as  any  in  England,"  but  became  a  Protestant  he  was  conveved  to  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Bilney.  It  was  Ridley,  to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  snlrject  of 
probably  about  1521  that  he  began  to  displav  the  mass  with  several  doctors  fh>m  the  univer- 
tbat  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pulpit  wnich  rities.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  old,  sid^,  and 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the  had  used  the  Latin  tongue  but  little  for  20  years; 
preachers  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  after  deliv-  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a  long 
ered  a  sermon  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  profession  of  faith  m  writine,  for  which  he  was 
Ely  and  numerous  priests,  in  which  he  drew  a  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  dnrintr 
contrast  between  Christ  as  the  exemplar  and  more  than  a  year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  gam 
the  English  prelates  of  the  day.  For  this  he  of  Oxford.  He  was  then  summoned  again  be- 
was  forbidden  by  the  bi^op  to  preach  in  the  fore  the  commissioners,  but  refusing  to  recant, 
diurches  of  the  university,  but  being  sunomoned  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  sentence 
before  Wolsey  was  dismissed  wiUi  merely  a  was  executed  on  him  and  Ridley,  "without 
genUe  admonition,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Bocardo  gate,'*  opposite  Baliol  college,  where 
in.  any  church  throughout  England.  In  1529  the  splendid  martyrs'*  monument  now  stands, 
he  preached  two  sermons  "  On  the  Card,"  main-  He  met  his  fate  with  courage,  exhorting  his  fel- 
taining  the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  Scrip-  low  suflerer:  '*  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Rid- 
tnres  m  En^bh  to  the  people;  and  the  disturb-  ley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  light 
ance  which  thev  occasioned  was  settled,  after  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
investigation  before  the  vice-chancellor,  by  bind-  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  Latimer  was 
ing  both  him  and  his  opponents  to  abstain  from  rather  remarkable  for  piety  and  eloquence  than 
o&nnve  expressions  against  each  other  in  the  for  learning  and  ability.  *^  There  may  be  other 
pulpit  In  the  following  year  he  favored  the  reformers,''  says  Tulloch,  "  that  more  engage 
divorce  of  Henry  YHI.  from  Catharine,  and  our  admiration :  there  is  no  one  that  more  ex- 
was  appointed  one  of  tbe  royal  chaplains,  but  cites  our  love.'^  His  sermons,  in  a  pithy  and 
remonstrated  against  the  king's  inhibition  of  homely  style,  reveal  the  simplicity  and  eai^est- 
all  English  books  containing  any  matters  of  ness  of  his  character.  The  latest  edition  of 
Scripture.  Appointed  to  the  living  of  West  them,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  was 
Eington,'Wiltshire,  he  found  a  larger  field  for  his  published  in  London  in  1846  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
zeal  and  activity  by  travelling  extensively,  every-  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER  ATURK 
where  occasioning  excitement  and  complaints  From  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
by  his  sermons.  In  1582  he  was  prosecuted  of  Italy,  is  derived  tfie  name  of  the  language 
before  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop  of  which,  formed  fh>m  various  sources,  b^me 
Canterbury,  and  the  convocation,  and  was  at  the  speech  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  ancient 
first  excommunicated,  but  was  ultimately  re-  Rome.  One  of  the  two  most  illustrious  mem* 
lieved  of  all  peniUties  on  condition  of  signing  a  hers  of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  family,  the  ele- 
portion  of  the  articles  proposed  to  him.  On  ments  which  composed  it  were  diverse,  though 
the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacy  in  for  the  most  part  kindred,  since  recent  linguisnc 
1583,  Latimer  was  recalled  to  his  royal  chap-  discoveries  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  earli- 
laincy,  and  preached  before  the  king  on  all  the  est  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  penin- 
Wednesdays  of  Lent  in  1584.  He  was  conse-  sulas  were  ethnically  connected  and  constituted 
crated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1585,  and  in  1586  in  reality  but  a  single  race.  Tlie  Etruscans 
opened  the  convocation  with  two  of  his  boldest  were  perhaps  the  only  exception,  their  language 
sermons.  Devoting  himself  with  great  diligence  being  excluded  by  most  scholars  fh>m  the  Indo- 
to  his  special  episcopal  duties,  he  did  not  again  European  family.  Latium  was  surrounded  in  the 
appear  prominently  till  in  1589  he  resigned  his  south  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  as  the  (Enotrians, 
see  on  the  passage  of  the  6  articles  making  it  Peuoetians,  Messapians,  and  Dannians,  by  tbe 
penal  to  impugn  transubstantiation,  conmiuoion  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the  plain  of  the  Po,  by  the 
in  one  kind,  celibacy,  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  Ligurians  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  the  Umbrians, 
vows»  private  masses,  and  auricijlar  confession,  by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber,  the  Oscans  at  the 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  and  was  for  a  short  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans  on  the  Amo. 
time  imprisoned  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  Fr^ret  and  Am^^e  Thierry  connect  the  Um- 
reign,  and  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  brians  with  tbe  Gauls ;  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
declined,  probably  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  proves  the  relationship  of  the  Ligurians  with 
receive  back  his  bishopric,  which  was  offered  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  Can tabria ;  andFunc- 
him  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons,  oins  ascribes  the  origin  of  Latin  to  Germany, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eloquent  fVom  which  country  Niebuhr  and  K.  O.  Mtkl- 
preachers  of  this  reign,  but  left  to  others  the  ler  derive  the  Etruscans.  These  opinions  sng- 
public  direction  of  the  reformation.    After  the  geet  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  influences 
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wbidi  operated  on  the  formation  of  the  la;»-  ind  cu  belong  only  to  the  ante-olaflsio  period 

giage.  Latium,  lying  betwe^  the  territories  of  of  the  langnage. — The  pronunciation  of  Latin 
reeks  and  barbarians,  overmn  in  tnm  by  both,  has  been  in  the  main  nniforra  on  tJie  continent 
and  peopled  at  last  by  different  tribes,  developed  of  Europe,  while  in  England  and  America  the 
a  langoage  partaking  of  the  idioms  of  its  neigh-  letters  have  generally  been  sounded  as  in  the 
bors.  Its  principal  oonstitaeots  were  Greek,  English  language.  Thorough  inyestigations 
Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan.  The  Latin,  made  of  late  on  this  x>oint  have  established  al- 
however,  is  the  sister  and  not  the  daught^  most  beyond  doubt  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
of  the  Greek,  since  many  of  the  Indo-Euro-  tiop  in  many,  and  the  continental  in  some 
pean  roots  which  they  have  in  common  did  points,  need  a  reformation.  The  letter  c  was 
not  reach  Italy  by  the  way  of  Greece.  The  pre-  undoubtedly  pronounced  in  every  case  like  k  ; 
dominance  of  their  common  roots  is  shown  by  only  the  syllable  oi,  if  followed  by  a  vowel, 
F.  K  J.  Yalpy,  who  professes  to  derive  every  must  have  early  assumed  a  hissing  sound,  be- 
word  in  the  ^neid  firom  a  Greek  primitive,  cause  it  was  confounded,  in  writing,  with  ti; 
Some  words  are  simple  transplantations  from  but  even  this  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the 
the  Greek,  i^parently  after  intercourse  subsisted  classic  period.  The  letter  m  at  the  close  of  a 
with  Magna  Grfldcia,  as  thssaurtUy  athletes,  am-  word  had  not  the  full  power  of  that  consonant^ 
hlenM^pKil0$ophiaj  ephippium;  others  obviously  but  its  pronunciation  nrobably  corresponded  to 
oorre8fK>nd  to  Greek  words,  without  perhaps  that  of  the  French  m  nnal ;  and  if  the  following 
being  historically  related,  9&fama^  anohora^  tri-  word  commenced  with  a  vowel,  it  was  not 
wnphu»^  vesUsy  dexter^  ago ;  and  many  others  heard  at  all.  The  letter  9  had  a  sharp  sound 
are  ^ther  not  related  to  Greek,  or  their  family  (like  the  Greek  o-  and  the  modem  Spanidi  i\ 
likeness  has  been  completely  obliterated,  as  mgta,  which  explains  the  variations  in  writing  several 
loriea^  eknus^  inmla.  The  terms  of  husbandry  words,  as  etnua  and  eaussa,  S  wad  r  were 
and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly  Greek,  as  freouently  interchanged,  as  in  ValeHtu  and 
aratruniy  plough,  00$^  oz,  oviSy  sheep,  agnuf^  Valervus,  labos  and  labor.  The  vowels,  in  gen- 
lamb,  equtUy  horse,  MnM,  dog,  mto,  to  sow,  ager^  eral,  had  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  modem 
field,  iyhOj  forest,  laoj  milk,  mel^  honey.  Those  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  poetry  the 
of  warfhre,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  manifestly  coming  together  of  two  vowels  at  the  close  of 
Greek  at  all,  as  armoj  arms,  emis,  sword,  hasta^  one  word  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
spear,  giadiut^  sword,  dogiUa^  arrow,  jaeulum^  was  considered  contrary  to  euphony,  and  to 
javelin,  Ixtliom,  sling,  elipeuSy  shield.  Hence  it  avoid  it  the  first  vowel  was  elided  (as  in  9up&re 
is  concluded  that  the  indigenous  Pelasgi  were  aude^  pronounced  super^aude).  The  aspirate  A 
finbdued  by  victorious  invaders,  as  in  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  m  at  the 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  Hellenes.  This  view  dose  of  Uke  first  word,  wore  elided  together 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  for  the  with  the  vowel  (as  in  tollere  humo,  pronounced 
simplest  ideas  are  Greek,  as  stOj  to  stand,  $edeo,  toller'humo  ;  multvmille,  muUHlle).  The  elis- 
to  ut,  eubOy  to  lie,  maneo^  to  remain,  tideo^  to  ion  of  final  s  in  the  terminations  us  and  is  b6- 
see,  tangOj  to  Uynob^/oroy  to  carry,  volo^  to  wish,  fore  consonants,  belongs  only  to  the  earlier 
grumcOy  to  know,  memini^  to  remember ;  while  poets.  The  many  signs  of  punctuation  intro* 
the  terms  referring  to  government  and  laws  do  duced  into  the  modem  editions  of  the  Latin 
not  appear  to  be  Greek,  as  r^  king,  ewu^  citi-  classics  were  not  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
zen,  UitiSy  witness,^,  law,  Zm,  lawsuit.  Words  who  used  only  the  period.  The  characters  used 
relating  to  religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and  in  writing  greatly  resembled  in  the  earliest  pe« 
may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Etrascans.  riodofthe  language  those  of  the  Greek  languf^. 
That  the  conquerors  did  not  come  by  sea  is  in-  The  Romans  used  only  the  large  letters  (Me- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  maritime  Urm  tincialeB\  and,  on  account  of*  the  incon^ 
terms  are  Greek,  as  na«w,  ship,  prora^  prow,  venience  experienced  in  rapid  writing,  adopted 
remuSy  oar. — ^The  Latin  language  has  28  letters,  certain  marks  of  abbreviation  {nota), — ^The 
viz. :  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  E,  L,  M,  N,  O,  words  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  reduced 
P,  Q,  R.  S,  T,  U,  X,  T,  Z.  /  was  used  to  rep-  to  8  classes.  1.  The  substantive,  as  to  gender, 
resent  both  the  vowel  t  and  the  consonant  j,  may  be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter, 
and  in  Uke  manner  27*  represented  the  vowel  u  the  gender  being  determined  either  by  the 
and  the  consonant «.  A  distinctive  form  for  the  termination  or  signification.  Generally  5  de- 
vowel  u  was  first  introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  densions  are  assumed,  though  the  4th  and  5th 
and  for  the  consonant  j  not  until  A.  D.  1500.  may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  Uie  8d,  and 
The  letter  k  fell  later  into  desuetude  and  was  thus  the  number  of  declensions  be  made  to  cor- 
supplanted  by  e^  except  in  the  word  kalendcB  respond  to  the  Greek.  Each  of  the  5  declen- 
and  a  few  others.  T  and  s  occurred  only  in  sions  has  2  numbers,  singular  and  plural ;  the 
Greek  words,  and  came  late  into  use ;  at  an  dual  of  Sanscrit  and  €hreek  is  entirely  wanting, 
earlier  period  i  was  used  instead  of  y,  and  m  The  number  of  cases  is  6  (one  more  than  in 
instead  of  «.  X  is  also  of  later  origin,  c$  ot$  Greek),  viz. :  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
baving  formerly  been  used  in  its  place.  TTdoes  sative,  vocative,  and  ablative.  The  last  serves 
not  appear  until  the  inroad  of  the  Goths  in  the  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  instmmental  (of  the 
5tb  century.  Common  diphthongs  &rem,  au;  Sanscrit),  as  temporal,  and  as  modal.  Of  a  7th 
mare  rarely  «f,  oi,  ei,  ^  and  <s  ooour,  while  ai  ease,  the  locative  (^s  in  Sanscrit),  some  rem- 
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iftDts  maintained  themselvea  m   the   proper  t  appear  as  sneh  thronghont  the  Latin  conjnga- 
names  of  towns  {Roma  for  Romaic  Corinthi^  tion ;  the  m  ev^jwhere  in  the  first  person  [un- 
Oarthagin%)j  and  in  local  adverbs  (iH  and  ubi),  nd,  and  in  the  firat  person  singular  in  all  tensM 
The  literary  dependence  on  the  Greeks,  to  of  tlie  snbjnnctiye,  in  all  imperfects  (ham)  uid 
which   the   Romans   early  submitted   them-  pluperfects  (ram)  of  the  indicadve ;  while  in  the 
selves,  was  shown  by  admitting  nearly  all  the  present  indicative,  where  also  the  Gre^  has 
Greek  terminations  of  Greek  Proper  names  nn-  only  retained  a  few,  not  numerous,  daraes  of 
altered  into  the  Latin.     2.  The  adjective  is  Terbs  in  /u,  the  m  has  everywhere  given  place 
either  of  8  endings,  one  for  each  gender,  or  of  to  o,  except  in  two  solitary  representatives  of 
2,  one  ending  being  common  to  the  masculine  the  old  language,  mm  and  inquam,    llie  verb 
and  the  feminine  (generu  eommunU)^  or  of  only  has,  like  the  nouns,  only  2  numoers,  singular  and 
one  for  all  8  ffenders  {generu  omni$).    All  ad-  plural.   The  4  oUiMes  of  words  which  have  been 
lectives  are  declined  after  one  of  the  first  8  mentioned  are  subject  to  inflection ;  the  follow- 
dedensions,  and  most  of  them  admit  of  2  higher  ing  4  are  inflexible,  viz. :  5,  the  prepositions, 
degrees,  the  comparative,  ending  in  tor  for  the  which  govern  either  the  accusative  or  the  aUa- 
masculhie  and  feminine,  and  ins  for  the  neuter,  tive,  or  both  accusative  and  ablative ;   8,  the 
and  the  superlative,  ending  in  tmtit,  ima^  imum,  conjunctions,  which  either  govern  always  the 
The  participles  and  ordinal  numerals  share  all  subjunctive,  or  only  on   certain  conditions ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  adjective.    8.  The  pro-  7,  the  adverb,  whidi  generally  admits  of  the 
nouns  are  personal,  of  very  irregular  inflection ;  same  gradation  as  the  adjective ;  8,  the  inter- 
possessive,  which  are  declined  like  the  adjeo-  ^ecUon.     In  partides  generally  the  Latin  is 
tives;  demonstrative  (Aip^t^^M),  relative  (^uil  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Greek,  but  these 
interrogative  {qui$fquif\  indefinite  (a%t/i8),  dasses  of  words  seem  to  have  been  more  nu- 
and  reflective  (ie).    The  personal  pronouns  are  merous  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  language, 
nearly  identical  with  the  Greek,  as  ego,  ry»y  tu^  — ^Thns  the  historical  progress  of  the  la^oage 
<rv,  noiy  pt^  CM,  a<f>m.    There  is  no  separate  form  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of  other  tongQes, 
for  the  pronoun  of  the  8d  person,  the  demon-  since  it  became  syntheticd  instead  of  andyti*- 
stradve  and  reflective  pronouns  being  used  to  cal  as  it  advanced.     Its  slight  tendency  to 
express  it    4.  The  verb  is  in  its  inflection  in-  synthesis  appears  from  its  deflciency  in  com- 
ferior  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  having  only  pound  woi^s.    The  roots  are  never  grouped 
two  voices,  active  and  passive,  and  6  tenses,  as  in  Sanscrit  and  German  into  long  corn- 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future,  pounds,  and  Pacuvius  in  the  2d  century  B.  O. 
and  future  anterior.    The  active  voice  com-  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  even  the  simple 
prises  two  classes  of  verbs,  transitive  and  in-  mode  of  combination  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
transitive   or   neuter,  to  which  sometimes  a  The  absence  of  the  deflnite  article  is  often  a 
third  is  added,  that  of  verba  neutralia  paenca^  cause  of  obscurity,  though  it  gives  conciseness 
verbs  with  active  form  and  passive  signiflcation  and  vigor  to  the  discourse.    It  constrains  the 
(Jio^  tapulo^  veneo),    A  large  class  of  verbs,  writer  especially  in  didactic  works,  and  modem 
called  deponents  (t.  «.,  laying  aside  passive  sig-  scholars  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
niflcation),  agree  entirely  with  the  passive  in  give  the  re<]uisite  deamess  to  their  Latin  style 
form,  though  they  seem  to  have  an  active  (partly  by  introducmg  the  Greek  article  in  parenthesis, 
transitive,  partly  intransitive)  significaUon.    No  — Nearly  all  that  was  not  related  to  the  Greek 
special  form  has  been  developed  for  the  middle  in  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Etruscan, 
voice,  though  many  facts  (double  forms,  such  as  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  languages.    The  Etruscans, 
verto  and  vert&r,  I  return ;  past  partidples  con-  the  most  powerful  of  theeariv  Italian  tribes,  gave 
strued  with  an  accusative,  as  adopertns  vultumj  to  Rome  its  early  oonstitntion,  religious  &cl- 
having  covered  to  himself  the  countenance ;  the  pline,  regal  insignia,  and  a  royal  line.  The  youns 
signification  of  most  deponents,  &c.)  show  that  men  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  educated 
to  the  passive  form  the  middle  or  reflective  sig-  in    Etruria.     Their   language   was   probably 
niflcation  was  no  less  inherent  than  the  passive.  Semitic  (see  Etbusoan  Lanouaob),  and  mast 
The  Latin  also  lacks  special  forms  for  the  opta-  have  influenced  that  of  Rome.    Its  most  im- 
tive  mode  and  the  aorist  tense ;  and  its  partid-  portant  monument  is  a  pillar  discovered  at  Pe- 
I>le  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  only  two  par-  rugia  in  1822.    The  Gpican  or  Gscan  language 
ticiples  being  found  in  each  voice,  the  present  was  extensivdy  spoken  in  the  middle  and  sont^- 
and  future  in  the  active,  and  preterite  and  fu-  em  portions  of  Italy,  and  comprises  the  larger 
ture  in  the  passive.    The  use  of  the  imperfect  is  portion  of  the  non-Greek  elements  of  the  Latin, 
restricted  to  one  tense,  the  present.   The  gerand  The  difTerenoe  between  the  Gscan  and  the  Latin 
(as  amandi,  amando;  of,  to  loving)  and  tiie  su-  was  didectical,  but  was  progressivdy  increased 
pine  {amatum,  amatu^  to  love)  are  an  exclusive  by  the  opposition  in  the  habits  of  the  raoes 
property  of  the  Latin.    The  comparative  study  which  spoke  them.    The  Gscans  were  stnpid, 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  establishea  sensual,  oarbarous,  and  proverbially  notorious 
a  very  close  resembhince  of  the  Latin  to  the  for  their  ignorance  of  Greek  and  their  antipathy 
Sanscrit  and  Greek  in  the  formation  of  the  per-  to  it  The  word  Opieus  in  Latin  was  a  far  more 
sons.   The  letters  m,  «,  ^  appear  to  have  been  in  contemptuous  epithet  than  harbaruM.    The  Gs- 
all  these  languages  the  characteristic  consonants  can  dialect  therefore  receded  fh>m  the  Greek,  to 
in  the  termination  of  the  8  persons.    The  •  and  which  Uie  Romans  were  led  with  the  progress 
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of  refinement  more  and  more  to  o<Hiform,  The  reign  of  Angostos,  and  acoording  to  others  from 
monuments  of  it  now  remaining,  as  the  Bantine  the  time  of  Gioero  to  that  of  Tiberius.  But  it 
table,  resemble  an  illiterate  vnlgar  oorraption  of  was  rather  as  a  literary  language  than  as  the 
LatiD.  One  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  in  Italy  popnlar  speech  that  the  Latin  then  attained  to 
was  the  Umbrians,  whose  city  Ameria  is  said  to  excellence.  Cioero  affirms  that  he  knew  bnt  6 
have  existed  881  years  before  Rome.  The  mono-  or  6  Boman  ladies  who  spoke  it  correctly.  He 
ments  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  nearly  complete  was,  however,  a  purist,  and  sometimes  occupied 
grammar  of  their  language,  which  bears  a  dose  himself  for  days  in  seeking  a  proper  word  or 
affinity  to  the  Oscan,  and  has  much  in  common  phrase.  Quintilian  complained  that  the  Boman 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. — ^Withtheexcep-  populace  could  not  even  utter  on  exclamation 
tion  of  the  disputed  Etruscan,  all  the  elements  of  joy  without  some  barbarism,  and  said  that  it 
which  entered  into  the  Latin  language  seem  to  was  nearly  as  difficult  even  in  Bome  for  the 
have  been  of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  stock.  In  young  to  become  acquainted  with  classical  Latin 
Latium  the  territories  of  several  tribes  met,  as  with  a  foreign  tongue.  As  a  spoken  Ian- 
and  according  to  universal  tradition  Bome  was  guage  the  Latin  never  was  in  universal  use.  As 
in  its  infancy  the  asylum  of  fu^tives  from  all  the  Bomans  extended  their  dominion  in  Italy, 
parts.  The  various  constituents  were  developed  they  degraded  but  did  not  extirpate  the  local 
Into  a  compact  and  uniform  texture,  which  was  i^oms.  They  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  es- 
refined  aiMl  enriched  by  the  contact  and  in-  tablish  between  the  different  peoples  which  fell 
fluence  of  the  Greek.  Until  the  time  of  the  poet  under  their  empire  a  unity  of  language  to 
Livins  Andronicus  (about  240  B.  O.)*  there  are  strengthen  the  bond  of  nationality.  On  the 
few  monuments  of  Latinity.  In  these  the  or-  oontnry,  they  even  forbade  to  the  vanquished 
thography  is  altogether  unsettled,  the  specimens,  tribes  the  common  use  of  the  speech  of  the 
when  transcribed,  have  suffered  in  the  process,  conquerors.  Subsequently,  however,  they  an- 
and  the  language  itself  is  fluctuating.  The  old-  thonzed  it,  and  finally  eijjoined  it.  The  Latin 
est  <tf  them  is  a  hymn  which  the/ratrMorooZM,  therefore  became  in  the  provinces  the  official 
a  coU^e  of  Boman  priests,  recited  at  their  an-  and  perhaps  the  literary  language,  but  in  pri- 
nufd  festival  It  was  dug  up  at  Bome  in  1778,  vate  relations  and  intercourse  each  people  pre- 
ttid  its  composition  has  been  assigned  to  the  age  served  its  native  dialect  Classical  Latin  is  pe- 
of  Bomulus.  It  contains  but  few  words  that  re-  culiar  in  having  no  distinct  dialects.  Yet,  from 
mained  in  the  language.  It  was  followed  by  the  the  reproach  of  Patavinity  which  Quintilian 
Salian  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace,  brings  against  the  style  of  livy,  who  was  bom 
the  laws  of  the  12  tables  (about  450  B.  0.),  the  in  Patavinium  (Padua),  it  is  supposed  that  the 
inscription  on  the  Duilian  colunm  (260),  and  the  popular  epeech  in  the  different  provinces  had 
epitaphs  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios.  It  is  peculiarities  which  sometimes  crept  into  the 
not  certain  that  all  of  these  have  been  preserved  literature.  Though  without  dialectical  differ- 
in  the  form  in  whidi  they  were  orig^udly  com-  ences,  there  was  always  a  recognized  distino- 
Cid.  The  Senatm  ComuUum  de  MahcmaU-  tion  between  the  language  of  the  people  and  that 
(185)  is  quite  intdligible,  and  scarcely  dif-  of  the  nobles.  The  former  was  the  UnguapU- 
fers  from  classical  Latin  except  in  orthography,  leia^  wlgaTiMy  ruitioa^  and  is  known  to  us  only 
The  princiiMd  grammatiod  difference  presented  by  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic  poets ;  the  latter 
by  the  older  monuments  is  an  ablative  midyOdy  was  the  Unfua  nohilu.  damea^  urhana,  and  is 
edy  and  an  accusative  which  afterward  became  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  monuments  of 
the  regular  ablative.  The  progress  which  the  Boman  literature.  There  was  also  the  $enno 
language  made  during  this  period  was  nearly  provineialii,  which  probably  varied  quite  as 
free  from  foreign  influences,  and  Cicero  there-  much  frx>m  the  lingua  ru$tiea  as  that  did  from 
lore  called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  that  of  the  the  cultivated  speech  of  the  capital.  As  the 
true  Latinity.  In  his  time  Hellenisms  had  Bomans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  it  was 
greatiy  modified  its  peculiar  Latin  features,  only  by  the  success  of  their  arms  that  they  ex- 
When  the  Bomans  conquered  successively  the  tended  their  language.  By  war  and  military 
south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  colonies  they  made  it  known  throughout  the 
their  language  received  a  new  form  from  inter-  gigantic  area  of  the  Boman  empire.  Its  pro- 
course  with  the  subject  Greek  inhabitants,  and  gress,  however,  was  singularly  impeded  wher- 
firom  that  time  might  more  properly  be  called  ever  it  came  in  contact  with  Greek,  for  the  rea- 
the  Boman  than  the  Latin  speech.  Greek  terms  son  that  the  latter  was  a  superior  instrument 
and  phrases  were  mfted  upon  the  old  Latin  of  communication.  The  language  of  the  con- 
stock.  In  this  Hdlenistic  form  the  language  quered  for  a  time  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
appears  in  the  oldest  literary  works  of  the  conquerors,  so  that  in  the  age  of  Cicero  Greek 
Bomans,  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  was  understood  by  educated  people  in  nearly 
even  Catullus.  The  custom  of  employing  Greek  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  Latin  was  con- 
tutors  for  the  children  of  the  most  distinffuished  fined  almost  exclusively  to  Italy.  Soon  after, 
fimulies  favored  this  tendency.  What  tiie  Ian-  in  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
guage  lost  in  ori^nality  it  gained  in  refinement  and  western  Asia,  Latin  was  cultivated  in  con- 
and  polish,  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly  nection  with  the  native  languages,  and  became 
from  this  transformation,  extending  according  known  either  as  a  spoken  or  written  tongue  to 
to  some  from  the  death  of  Sylla  through  the  the  higher  daasea  generally.    Plutarch  saya 
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that  is  hit  time  ererj  people  WMftmiHaririlk  in  the  ages  of  knr  Lstbdty  tlni  LatiB  yenS^ 
LediL  UDdef  the  empire  it  was  tangbt  with  eation  in  rfa jme  was  first  attempted  of  vUdi 
greater  pnritj  and  eleganee  in  Ganl  sm  Spain  there  are  many  examples  in  eodesiasticalhTmni^ 
uan  in  italj.  Jolins  cSosar,  says  Anlns  GeUins^  lUl  of  fiilse  quantities.  That  the  Latin  language 
advised  joong  Roman  anthora  to  shnn  a  new  did  not  share  the  destmction  of  the  Roman  em- 
word  as  a  dangerous  rock.  The  protest  against  pire  was  dne  to  Christianity,  whidi  had  adopt- 
neologtfms  was  repeated  hy  many  other  porists.  ed  it^  and,  though  it  at  first  deteriorated  il 
When  the  emperor  Tiberios  in  an  address  to  afterward  secured  its  perpetuity.  It  remained 
the  senate  Ladnized  the  Greek  word  ^iomw^Xiot,  in  Europe  the  eodeeiastica],  political,  and  offi- 
Pomponius  Karoellns  dared  to  resist  this  exer-  oial  language,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
else  of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  repuUic  of  q>oken  except  in  cloisters.  In  the  time  of  Greg- 
letters,  and  to  declare  to  the  emperor  that  he  ory  of  Tours  the  preadiers  of  France  delirered 
could  give  the  rig^t  of  Roman  citizenship  to  men,  their  sermons  in  it ;  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard 
but  not  to  words.  Tet  Rome  contmued  to  the  as  yet  rude  French  was  employed  in  deliv- 
borrow  from  the  language  of  every  people  widi  ering  sermoos,  though  they  were  written  in 
which  she  came  in  contact^  and  the  invasion  of  Latin.  Charlemagne  ordered  all  Judicial  pro- 
foreign  terms  was  almost  unlimited  from  the  cesses  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  forbade 
time  of  the  Antonine&  when  straneers  resorted  officers  to  employ  any  other  in  thdr  documents. 
from  an  parts  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  cap*  Tet  the  debates  of  the  parliaments  and  the' 
ital.  The  deseneracy  was  the  more  rapid  be-  metaphysicid  and  theological  discussions  of  the 
cause  after  Uie  Plinys  there  was  no  writer  schools  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its  beoom- 
eapable  of  moderating  it  The  Christian  era  ing  a  dead  language.  Moreover,  the  scholastic 
has  sometimes  been  accounted  the  date  when  L^n  was  in  l^ie  part  a  m^ange  of  Gallic 
the  Latin  became  a  fixed  language.  ICoreprop*  and  (3K>thio  terms  ftimished  with  Latin  termi- 
erly,  it  was  the  period  when  its  progress  was  nations;  and  the  Judicial  verbal  coinages  were 
arrested,  and  its  decline  began.  Its  decadence  not  less  barbarous  than  those  of  the  pedants 
dates  from  the  approximation  of  the  literary  to  of  the  schools.  But  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
the  vulgar  Latin  ;  and  it  was  the  Christian  in-  official  Latin  was  its  least  defect.  Francis  I. 
stmction  in  the  lingua  plebeia  et  ruttica  which  was  obliged  to  abolish  it  from  the  courts  of 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  result,  introducing  Justice  l^cause  tlie  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
into  religious  writings  barbarisms  which  had  tiU  ployed  could  no  long^  be  determined,  and  con- 
then  only  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  stantly  gave  rise  to  new  lawsuits.  At  the  revi- 
This  mode  of  alteration  is  noteworthy  in  the  2d  val  of  letters,  Latin  was  the  common  speedi  of 
century,  and  was  completed  after  the  5th.  Be-  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  was  written  by  many 
tween  these  two  eras  occurred  two  events  which  of  them  with  purity  and  ease.  The  Ciceronians 
consummated  the  destruction  of  the  language :  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  especially  excelled  in  its 
the  transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  elegant  use,  their  name  bemg  derived  from  their 
Constantinople,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbari-  principle  that  no  word  ought  to  be  employed 
ans.  The  Latin  of  the  decline  has  the  appropri-  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
ate  name  of  **  low  Latinity.^'  Its  corruption  con-  Cicero.  The  chief  scholars  of  the  day  engaged 
sists  not  so  much  in  changing  the  signification  in  a  controversy  in  support  or  contestation  of 
of  words,  as  in  creating  new  expressions,  and  this  principle,  the  most  important  work  pro- 
introducing  a  throng  of  new  words,  first  from  the  duced  on  the  subject  being  the  Oieeraniamu  of 
Greeks,  and  then  from  each  of  the  barbarous  Erasmus,  in  which  he  assailed  the  Ciceronian 
nations.  After  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  pedants  with  admirable  satire  and  learning.  It 
Byzantine  emperors  endeavored  to  retain  the  was  answered  in  a  tract  by  the  elder  Scaliger, 
Latin  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  en-  a  monument  of  skilful  vituperation  and  literary 
Joined  its  use  in  tlie  codes  and  edicts ;  yet  it  was  bitterness.  The  reformation,  by  depriving  the 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Greek  as  soon  as  the  Latin  of  the  exclusive  privilege,  which  it  had 
eastern  empire  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  pre-  till  then  preserved,  of  being  uie  official  inter- 
tensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West.  The  preter  of  the  sacred  texts  and  the  common  Ian- 
successive  incursions  of  the  Gk>th8,  Vandals,  and  ffuage  of  orthodoxy  throughout  Christendom, 
Lombards  fiooded  it  in  the  West  with  foreign  dimmished  its  prestige  and  authority.  Among 
words  and  forms.  In  this  state  it  was  preferred  the  Protestants  the  vernacular  languages  were 
bv  the  invaders  to  their  own  language.  The  for-  exalted  above  it.  Tet  the  disfavor  into  which 
efgn  dynasties  that  ruled  Italy  were  ambitious  to  it  fell  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  as 
heighten  the  resemblance  of  their  oouits  to  that  the  interpreter  of  divine  knowledge,  did  not 
of  the  Caesars  by  cherishing  the  use  of  Latin,  prevent  the  most  important  works  in  profane 
The  lingua  Latina  became  distinguished  from  science  fr^m  being  written  in  it.  Lord  Bacon 
the  lingua  Romana,  The  former  was  the  clas-  first  wrote  his  principal  works  in  Latin,  believ- 
sical  Latin,  now  cultivated  even  by  the  learned  ing  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and 
only  in  writing ;  the  latter  was  the  old  Ungua  common  lan^age  of  learned  men.  Even  at 
plebeia  transformed  by  invasions.  The  purest  the  present  time  many  of  the  books  of  German 
specimens  of  the  ancient  lingua  Romana  are  erudition  are  produced  in  Latin,  and  both  in 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Sardi-  Germany  and  Holland  many  medical  and  legal 
nia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.    It  was  works  are  writt^i  in  it    In  Poland,  which 
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prodaoed  a  remarkable  modem  Latin  poet,  Sar»  best  grammars  written  after  the  reyival  of^as* 
bieyias  (Sarbiewski),  it  was  still  q>okeD  *^bj  sio  studies  in  Europe  are:  Sanotios  (Fr.  San- 
the  bishop  as  well  as  the  coachman"  about  a  ohezX  Minertxt^  $eu  de  Causia  Lingtim  Latinm 
hundred  years  asp.  Li  Hungary  it  was  the  (Salamanca,  1587 ;  last  and  best  ed.  by  Bauer, 
language  of  the  diet  and  county  assemblies  in  2  vols^  Leipsio,  1793-1801);  Ruddiman,  Oram' 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  remained  maticm  LatituB  Ifutitutionei  (2  yols.,  £din- 
so  in  part  down  to  1848. — ^No  other  language  burgh,  1725-^31 ;  new  ed.  by  Stallbaum,  2  vols., 
is  more  fk-ee  and  varied  in  its  constructions.  Leipsic,  1823) ;  BrOder  (Leipsic,  1787,  and  very 
The  terminations  being  sufficient  to  establish  often  dnce;  it  is  still  a  favorite  elementary 
the  grammatical  relations  of  each  word,  with-  grammar  of  Grermany) ;  Grotefend  (Frankfor^ 
01^  regard  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  1814) ;  Schneider,  AtufU^lidie  Grammatik  der 
sentence,  this  place  is  determined  only  by  the  Lateinuehen  ^acKe  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1819 ;  not 
importance  of  the  ideas  and  the  order  in  which  completed);  Zumpt  (11th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860; 
the  speaker  wbhes  them  to  strike  the  listener,  translated  into  English  by  Kenrick ;  an  English 
Its  bold  inverdons  favor  picturesqueness  of  translation  with  many  valuable  additions  pub- 
description,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  rhetor-  lished  in  New  York,  by  C.  Anthon) ;  Otto 
ical  stateliness,  though  it  is  incapable  of  the  Schulz  (16th  ed.,  Berlin,  1866);  Kabner  (4th 
flowing  harmony  of  Greek  periods.  It  excels  ed.,  1855) ;  Madvig  (3d  ed.,  1857).  The  Eng* 
in  energy  and  conciseness^  and  its  translation  lish  and  American  schools  use  to  a  large  ex- 
into  m^em  languages  without  paraphrase  is  tent  translations  of  the  above  mentioned  Ger* 
difficult  With  its  constructive  flexibility  there  man  works.  The  best  original  American  works 
is  a  certain  rigidity  characteristic  of  the  Latin  have  been  published  by  Andrews  and  Stod- 
expression,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  dard;  excellent  elementary  books  by  Bullions, 
that  the  Ladn  was  long  a  political  before  it  be-  and  by  McClintock  and  Crooks.  The  best 
came  a  literary  language^  that  is,  before  it  was  work  on  Latin  pronunciation  is  by  Oorssen, 
polished  by  the  poets.  It  is  suited  for  no  other  UeberAuMprache^  Voeal%8mii$  und  Betonungder 
styles  of  composition  so  happily  as  for  political  LcUeinUehm  Sprache  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858r-'9). 
orations  and  judicial  disquisitions.  The  rich-  The  most  complete  information  on  the  affinity 
ness  of  its  vocabulary  in  political  terms  is  ad*  between  the  Latin  and  kindred  languages  may 
vantageous  also  to  the  historian.  It  is  least  be  found  in  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Grammatii^ 
adapted  to  philosophy,  and  Cicero  complains  and  Pott,  EtymoUtgitche  For$ehungen.  As  to 
that  in  his  philosophical  writings  he  was  oblig-  Latin  dictionaries,  see  Diotionabt.  To  the  emi- 
ed  to  invent  many  expressions  which  the  Ian-  nent  Latin  lexicographers  there  mentioned  must 
guage  could  not  furnish  him.  Less  copious  be  added  Elotz,  whose  Latin-German  lexicon 
than  the  Greek,  German,  and  English,  less  deli-  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1853-7)  in  some  points  sur* 
cate  than  the  Italian,  less  pompous  than  the  passes  all  its  predecessors. — ^Litsbaturb.  The 
Spanish,  and  less  pliimt  than  the  French,  the  Koman  or  Latm  literature  was  from  the  first  an 
Latin  is  more  compact  and  sinewy  than  either  imitation  of  that  of  Greece.  Its  general  char^ 
of  these  languages.  It  merits  attention  for  the  acteristics  are  correctness  and  precision,  without 
greatness  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  for  the  the  buoyant  vigor  and  various  coloring  of  origi- 
genius  of  its  authors,  and  for  the  posthumous  nal  genius.  Even  in  its  most  cultivated  peri^ 
part  which  it  has  played  in  history  and  in  the  the  poets  seem  to  have  had  little  conception  of 
develi^ment  of  the  human  mind.  Survivinff  origmality  except  as  the  importation  of  a  new 
the  power  of  Rome,  it  remained  a  moral  bond  style  from  Greece.  Exquisite,  therefore,  as 
between  the  shattered  portions  of  the  fallen  were  their  models,  the  highest  excellence  to 
empire.  It  is  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  it  which  they  themselves  attained  was  a  faultless 
Uiat  the  principal  nations  of  modem  Europe  can  grace  and  modulation  without  affluence  of 
examine  their  own  historical  and  scientific  ar-  thought  and  feeling.  The  Romans  were  always 
chives,  their  charters,  and  older  didactic  writ-  chiefly  devoted  to  war,  politics,  and  legislation, 
ings.  From  its  long  historical  pre^minenceL  and  for  5  centuries  they  had  no  literature  wor- 
as  well  as  the  literature  which  it  contains  and  thy  of  the  name.  For  this  term  can  be  applied 
its  almost  perfect  structure,  it  has  always  been  neither  to  the  traditional  song  of  ihefratre$  or- 
an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  vaZes,  a  rude  prayer  for  blessing^  on  husbandry 
universities.---See  Valla,  Dt  Latina  LingtuB  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  first  kings;  nor  to  the 
EUgatUia  (Rome,  1471) ;  Walch,  ffistoria  Oritv-  songs  of  the  Salian  priests,  which  were  chanted 
ea  Lingua  Latma  (Leipsic,  1761) ;  Nahmma-  with  an  affected  delirium  and  accompanied  by 
t^er,  AnUituTig  2ur  krUi$eh€n  Kenntnisa  der  La-  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  were  unintelliffible 
timiichen  Spntehe  (1768) ;  and  Censorini,  De  long  before  they  ceased  to  be  sung  in  wordaip  ;^ 
Vita  et  Morte  Lingua  Latina  Faradoxa  FhiUh  nor  to  the  lost  triumphal  songs  and  ballads 
logiea  (Ferrara,  1784).  Treatises  on  the  strnc-  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  which  Nie- 
ture  of  the  language  were  written,  among  the  buhr  conjectures  may  have  formed  a  regular 
Romans,  by  M.  Terentius  Yarro  (best  edition  by  epic  poem.  No  higher  literary  merit  belongs 
K.  O.  MQUer)  and  many  others,  whose  works  to  the  Indigitamentck  attributed  to  Numa,  and 
have  been  collectively  edited  by  Lindemann  afterward  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus, 
(Cerpui  OramnuUieerum  Latinorum  Veterum^  a  repertory  of  the  sacerdotal  rites  of  Latium; 
4  vols.  4to^  Leipsic,  1831-40).    Among  the  nor  to  the  Papirian  law,  a  collection  of  edicts 
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hjihe  first  kings;  nor  to  tbe  TepMkmn  Um  siitfior,aelor.ciidBaitger,aiidwUeiyMBi^ 
of  tbe  12  tables ;  Bor  to  tbe  Antutla  F&tUi'  the  lioes  aid  ft^Diee  of  all  rliif  h,  aocceeded  in 
.^»L  a  record  of  the  chief  erents  of  everj  aTOidiDg  the  reamtment  of  the  patrieiaiiB,  and 
rear  dj  tbe  high  priest  and  four  of  bis  col-  in  ple&Ang  the  mob  which  throoged  the  emm, 
lingoes ;  nor  to  the  Libri  LirUeiy  tbe  consoUr  His  plajs  were  hi^dj  and  permmeDtlj  adour^ 
historical  records.     It  was  not  till  after  tbe  ed,  and  St  Jerome  iattid  to  hare  ooostrfedhim- 
Bomaas  bad  spread  their  conqnests  orer  Mag-  Btit  with  them  after  paasing  his  nights  in  tears 
na  Gnecia  and  Sicilj,  and  bad  thus  become  and  nenitenee.    Under  Terence  (195-159X  the 
intimatelj  associated  with  Italian  Greeks,  thai  friend  of  Scipio  and  Lselioa,  Latin  oomAdj  roae 
thej  began  to  give  their  attention  to  tbe  col-  to  its  highest,  thoo^  not  to  Attic  ezodloice. 
tivation  of  langoage  and  literatare.     Their  Ko  longer  seeking  to  please  oolj  by  hto§d  rid-^ 
first  poet  was  the  Greek  Andronicos,  taken  icole,  be  aimed  to  ddineate  the  pathetic  as  weQ 
prisoner  at  tbe  capture  of  Tarentmn,  and  call-  as  amnsing  features  of  ordinaiy  life,  employing 
ed  Livins  Andronicos  after  be  became  a  Ro-  sometimes  a  graTe  and  sententioas  diseowse, 
man  citizen,  who  gare  to  tbe  drama  a  some-  and  content  to  raise  a  kngh  only  when  his  soh- 
wbat  regnlar  plot    He  produced  Latin  trage-  Ject  natoraHy  suggested  it    His  comedies  are 
dies  and  comedies  translated  from  and  modelled  all  translated  or  adapted  from  Greek  sonroe^ 
after  tbe  Greek,  and  made  a  version  of  tbe  chiefly  from  ICenander ;  the  scene  d  many  of 
Odyssey  in  tbe  Satnmian  metre.  His  plays  were  them  is  in  Athens;  and  a  gentleman,  a  sJare, 
nsed  as  atext  book  in  schools  when  Horace  was  a  parasite,  a  s<^dier,  and  a  courtesan  are  the 
a  boy.    NseTins  (aboot  285  B.  G.)  followed  his  most  frequent  characters.    The  exquisite  purity 
example  in  imitating  tbe  Greek  drama,  but  ex-  and  elegance  of  his  style  have  be^i  uniTersally 
changed  mythological  for  political  subjects,  in  applauoed.    He  was  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Vir- 
wbieb  be  so  freely  satirized  tbe  Roman  aristoc-  gil,  and  reflects  the  taste  of  the  best  society  of 
racy  and  tbe  leading  characters  of  state  that  bis  time.    Though  inferior  to  Flautos  in  native 
be  was  successiyely  imprisoned  and  banished,  buoyant  Tigor,  he  surpassed  him  in  constroctiTe 
He  also  wrote  a  historical  poem  on  tbe  first  talent,  oorrectness,  and  dq)th  of  feeling.  Neariy 
Punic  war.    Tbe  art  of  poetical  composition  contemporary  with  him  were  Kovius  and  Pom- 
was  greatly  adyanced  by  Ennins  (239-169),  a  ponius,  au^ors  of  popular  fivoes ;  Csscilins  Sta- 
Tersatile  genius,  called  by  tbe  Romans  tbe  hr  tins,  of  Grallio  Urtb,  whose  plots  were  excellent, 
ther  of  tbeir  poetry.    Possessing  unusual  learn-  but  whose  Ladnity  is  condemned  by  Cicero; 
ing  and  accomplishments,  enjoying  tbe  socio-  and  Afranius,  whose  plays,  committed  to  the 
ty  at  Rome  of  tbe  elder  Cato  and  tbe  Scipios,  fiames  by  Gregory  I.,  were  the  best  examples  oi 
he  wrote  tragedies,  satirical  and  didactic  poems,  tbe  eomcedia  togata^  which  exhibited  Roman  in- 
and  tbe  AnnaUi^  an  epic  on  Roman  history,  for  stead  of  Greek  characters  and  manners.    Roman 
which  he  first  used  tbe  Latin  hexameter.    His  literature  had  till  this  time  beoi  chi^y  in  the 
works  were  marked  by  a  stem  and  solemn  hands  of  Greek  slaves,  whose  genius  on  their 
ffrandeur,  were  freely  imitated  and  borrowed  arrival  in  Rome  bad  secured  tbeir  freedom  and 
from  by  Yirgil,  but  lacked  polish  and  oma-  celebrity.    At  length  Lucilius  (148-103X  a  pa- 
ment     Euripides  was  bis  model  in  tragedy,  trician,  gave  to  it  uie  advantage  of  bis  rank  as 
and  be  treated  tbe  m^'tbological  divinities  with  well  as  genius.    Tbe  Scipios  and  Lsdii  had 
a  marked  disdain,  which,  as  well  as  bis  transla-  amused  ^emselves  with  it  only  as  amateurs, 
tion  of  the  sceptical  Enbemerus,  seems  to  prove  thinking  it  would  derogate  from  their  dignity 
that   religious  faith  was  alreadjr  in  decline,  to  make  it  tbeir  profession.    The  example  of 
Though  no  Roman  tragedy  anterior  to  tbe  An-  Lucilius  introduced  letters  among  tbe  things 
gustan  age  has  been  preserved,  yet  this  branch  permitted  to  patricians.    He  perfected  tbe  Ro- 
of tbe  drama  reached  tbe  highest  point  which  man  satire,  a  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  tiie 
was  destined  to  it  at  Rome  in  the  bands  of  Pa-  Greeks,  the  verse,  form,  and  personalities  of 
cnvins,  nephew  of  Ennins,  and  of  his  junior  con-  which  were  wholly  different  from  the  satires 
temporary  Accius  or  Attius,  both  of  whom  im-  of  bis  predecessors.    He  imitated  the  liberties 
itated  tbe  Greek  tragedies  and  rarely  introduced  of  tbe  old  Greek  comedy  by  designating  persons, 
events  of  Roman  history.    The  former  was  both  but  bis  vigor  and  pungency  are  peculiarly  Ro- 
poet  and  painter,  and  received  tbe  epithet  of  man. — ^Previous  to  Ennins  bad  appeared  the 
doetu$  (learned);  and  there  remains  from  tbe  first  rude  annalists,  Q.FabiusPictor,  from  whose 
Prometheus  of  the  latter  our  finest  fragment  of  uncriti(^  narrative  the  current  accounts  of  the 
the  Roman   tragcedia  palliata  or  high  trage-  earlyhistoryof  Rome  were  in  the  main  derived, 
dy.    The  successor  of  x^esvins  in  comedy  was  and  L.  Oincius  Alimentns,  a  curious  investigator 
Plautus,  whose  plays  have  a  Roman  fre^ness  of  ancient  records  and  monuments.    These  were 
and  meaning  about  them,  notwithstanding  their  succeeded  by  the  elder  Gato  (284-149),  who 
Grecian    garb,  rngged  versification,  artificial  wrote  the  Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  which  his 
negligence,  and  sometimes  coarse  jests.    Mlins  position  and  erudition  enabled  him  to  make 
Stilo  said  that  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin  they  peculiarly  valuable,  and  tbe  loss  of  which  is  par- 
would  employ  tbe  style  of  Plautus.    With  a  pa-  tioularly  regretted ;  Oalpumins  Piso,  whose  an- 
triotio  fidelity,  be  treated  beneath  the  veil  of  the  nals  extended  probably  from  the  earliest  times 
new  Greek  comedy  the  complications,  disorders,  to  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  Oedlius  Antipater, 
and  emotions  of  Roman  life.    He  was  at  once  who  is  commended  for  the  eloquence  and  correct- 
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nesB  (^  hiB  langqage,  though  he  adopted  tbeki*  pipposed  a  lair  ^eooI^mendiDg  a  public  sale  of 
sipid  style  of  the  earlier  aonalists.  The  com*  all  of  them.  The  dealers  in  pictures  and  statues 
meataries  of  Sylla  on  the  events  of  his  own  were  persons  of  consequence  at  Borne,  and  ar- 
time,  valuable  as  their  contents  would  be,  are  tists  nocked  to  that  metropolis,  both  to  get 
supposed  to  have  had  little  literary  merit.  Po-  orders  for  their  own  productions,  and  to  copy 
etry  had  thus  far  been  regarded  with  a  degree  the  renowned  works  of  the  Greek  masters.  lat- 
of  suspicion,  but  eloquence  flourished  without  erature  and  the  arts  were  thus  admired  by  the 
opposition  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occa-  wealthy,  without  producing  much  effect  upon 
sions  supplied  for  its  exercise  by  the  Boman  the  majority  of  the  Bomans;  the  love  of  luzu- 
polity  and  the  revival  of  party  contests  during  rious  and  sensual  pleasure  prevented  their  gen- 
the  tnird  Ponip  war.  It  was  a  principal  source  eral  diffusion  and  estimation.  Poetry  was,  how- 
of  honors  and  fortune.  Cicero  mentions  as  the  ever,  one  of  the  principal  means  of  securing 
first  orator  worthy  of  the  name  the  elder  Oato,  the  &vor  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  of 
who  preferred  the  rude  unpolished  vigor  of  his  Octavius  himself  and  of  Msocenas.  Bepeated 
forefathers  to  the  graceful  diction  and  modulation  attempts  had  been  made  at  Bome  to  produce  an 
of  the  Greek  style.  Preeminent  among  the  nu-  epic  poem.  Virgil  (70-19  B.  C.)  perhaps  first 
merous  other  authors  previous  to  the  Augustan  gave  to  this  species  of  composition  its  highest 
age  were  Sulpicius,  the  two  Gracchi,  whose  finish  as  regams  diction  and  metrical  structure, 
speeches  are  stated  to  have  been  learned  and  though  his  admirable  talent  for  decoration 
migestic,  Catullus,  Crassus,  and  Antonius.  Some  scarcely  conceals  his  poverty  of  invention.  He 
of  these  profited  by  the  instructions  of  Greek  raised  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  same  degree 
rhetoricians,  who  were  in  vogae  in  Bome  till  in  of  purity  and  elevation  which  Boman  prose  had 
161  B.C.  they  were  banished  from  the  city  by  a  already  attained.  His  JBneid,  which  involves 
decree  of  the  senate.  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  the  primitive  history  of  Bome,  satisfies  all  the 
eloquence  was  suited  to  the  Boman  genius,  and  conditions  of  epical  poetry,  except  that  the  ad- 
was  an  influential  accomplishment  in  opening  the  vanced  and  enlightened  period  in  which  it  was 
way  to  offices  of  state.  Among  those  most  dis-  written  gives  to  it  a  somewhat  artificial  charac- 
tinguished  for  their  legal  acquirements  were  the  ter.  His  Greorgics  and  Eclogues,  which  reveal  his 
elder  Cato,  the  Scsa  volas,  and  Manilius.  PhUos-  early  rural  life  in  Mantua,  are  more  faultlessly  fin- 
ophers  had  been  included  with  rhetoricians  in  ished,  and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  tbousht 
the  decree  of  banishment,  in  consequence  of  the  to  possess  an  allegorical  character.  The  Follw 
prestige  which  the  academic  Cameades,  the  stoic  especially  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  conjec- 
Biogenes,  and  the  peripatetic  Critolaua,  ambas-  ture,  exhibiting  in  its  general  scope  and  in  par- 
sadors  from  Athens,  had  acquired  by  captivat-  ticular  passages  a  pardleUsm  with  the  Hebrew 
ing  the  public  with  skilful  and  brilliant  discus*  Messianic  pr^ictions.  Pew  writers  have  exert- 
sions.  The  decree  was  renewed  only  against  ed  so  wide  an  infiuence  upon  sesthetic  culture  as 
the  rhetoricians  in  92.  The  stoical  philosophy,  Virgil.  His  works  were  received  at  first  wiUi 
the  first  famous  disciples  of  which  were  Pane-  the  greatest  favor,  became  forthwith  and  stiU 
tins  and  Butilius  Bufus,  had  many  partisans,  remain  text  books  in  schools,  were  translated 
It  was  the  Boman  consolation  amid  the  miscal-  into  Greek,  were  commented  on  by  a  crowd  of 
culations  of  ambition,  the  reverses  of  fortune^  grammarians,  were  the  subject  of  innumerable 
and  the  persecutions  of  power. — ^The  golden  age  epigrams,  were  formed  into  centos,  and  were 
of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Bavins  and 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  B.  C.  to  Msevius.  who  assailed  him,  became  proverbial 
A.  B.  14).  Greek  studies  had  obtained  an  as-  names  for  envious  dulness.  He  was  a  model 
cendency  over  the  original  genius  of  Bome,  so  to  the  Carlovingian  poets,  and  was  chosen  bv 
that  it  was  usual  for  young  men  to  complete  Dante  to  be  his  guide  through  the  inferno.  A 
theireducationatAthens,Bhodes,  Apollonuk,or  life-long  fnend  of  Virgil  was  Horace  (65-8 
Mitylene.  The  tour  of  G^reece  was  an  essential  B.CX  who  introduced  new  lyric  metres  in  his 
part  of  liberal  culture.  Greek  philosophy  be-  odes,  first  employed  the  iambics  of  Archilochus 
came  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  the  schools  of  in  his  epodes,  and  gave  to  Boman  satire  its 
the  rhetoricians  were  received  into  fi&vor,  and  greatest  elegance.  His  odes  and  epodes  are  in 
Aainius  PoUio  and  others  created  public  libra-  Greek  metres,  but  have  the  freshness  of  ori^ai 
ries,  adorned  with  statues,  where  men  of  letters  conception,  and  are  models  of  skill  and  taster 
met  for  conversation  or  to  listen  to  poems  and  His  satires,  epistles,  and  metrical  letters  on 
declamations.  Large  assemblies  were  thus  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  together  as 
sometimes  collected.  The  love  of  art  led  in  familiar  moral  and  poetical  discourses.  With 
many  cases  to  dishonorable  plunder,  for  the  an  ease  and  graceful  negligence  which  dis- 
govemors  of  provinces  unscrupulously  f^pro-  prove  any  assumption  of  authority,  they  are 

Sriated  the  ornaments  of  temples,  public  edi-  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  work  of  pagan  antl- 

oes,  and  private  dwellings.    Verres  in  Sicily  quity  for  good  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  hap- 

was  only  one  of  those  who  seized  and  re-  py  philosophical  apophthegms.  Ko  classical  au- 

moved  to  Italy  statues,  paintings,  vases,  mineral  t<hor  is  more  famiharly  read  or  more  frequently 

adornments,  and  other  objects  of  artistic  beauty,  quoted  from.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  the 

So  many  works  of  art  were  concealed  in  the  Horatian  philosophy  is  the  supreme  excellence 

dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  that  Agrippa  onoe  of  happiness,  but  it  is  refined  A*om  the  selfish- 
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ness  which  often  characterized  the  Epicurean  who  delighted  in  the  graces  of  ornament,  De- 
^8tem.    Ovid  (48  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  17),  the  son  of  mosthenes  is  remarkahle  for  simplicity,  precis- 
a  Boman  knight,  a  hrilliant,  sportive  wit,  of  all  ion,  and  vehemence ;  among  the  staid  and  prao- 
ancient  writers  approaches  the  nearest  in  form  tical  Bomans,  Cicero  displays  an  almost  Asiatic 
to  the  modern  romantic  school  as  represented  eloquence,  abounds  in  luxuriant  and  figurative 
by  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  and  Spenser.     With  the  speech,  is  a  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned, 
greatest  facility  in  versification,  he  sung  the  my-  the  pathetic,  the  sublime,  the  grave,  and  the 
thologicid  metamorphoses,  several  of  his  sto-  simple  style,  nas  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  sub- 
ries  being  exuberant  with  creative  force;  over-  Ject  the  appropriate  form  ana  the  fitting  hue  of 
stepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  his  Amorea  and  expression ;  and  whether  his  orations  be  deiib- 
Ara  Amandi;  lamented  his  own  misfortunes  in  erative,  judicial,  or  descriptive,  delivered  ft'om 
his  Triitia  and  Pontic  elegies ;  and  chronicled  the  rostrum,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  senate,  they 
the  glories  of  Rome  in  his  Fasti,    In  imagina-  exhibit  a  eojna  dicendi  for  which  he  has  some- 
tive  power  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  times  been  called  the  greatest  master  of  com- 
Latin  poet  Less  generally  and  highly  esteemed  position  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.    The 
are  Lucretius  (9&-52  B.  C),  the  sublunest  of  splendor  of  his  invectives  against  Catiline,  the 
didactic  poet&  whose  Be  Natura  Eerum  served  taste  and  beauty  of  his  pleas  for  the  Manilian 
at  once  to  illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  law,  for  the  poet  Archias,  for  Marcellus,  and  for 
world  and  the  Epicurean  system  of  morals,  and  Ligurius,  the  remarkable  combination  of  his- 
to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  language ;  Catul-  torical  references,  philosophical  sentiments,  po- 
lus  (born  87  B.  C),  who  introduced  lyric  poetry  lite  raiUery,  and  animated  descriptions  which 
into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  elegies  characterize  his  judicial  efforts  in  behalf  of 
and  epigrams  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity,  Csalius  and  Muredna,  as  well  as  the  best  portions 
beauty,  sensibility,  and  unaffected   imagery ;  of  many  of  his  speeches,  reveal  the  ingenuity 
Tibulfus  (died  18  B.  C),  who  gave  to  the  elegy  and  versatility  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  ora- 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence,   celebrating  tors.    Poetry  also,  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
niter  a  life  of  passion  the  delights  of  domestic  epistolary  style,   he  touched   only  to  adorn. 
ei\joyment,  of  friendship,  and  of  rural  quiet;  and  Ciceronianism  in  modern  times  has  designated 
bis  successor  Propertius  (born  about  61  B.  C),  every  perfection  of  Latin  style,  whether  lofty 
an  amatory  poet,  who  is  also  learned,  awkward,  or  familiar,  philosophical  or  forensic,  plausible, 
and  obscure.  The  Atellan  play  and  the  comedy  pathetic,  or  brilliant.    He  wrought  the  scanty 
had  now  given  place  to  the  mime,  or  monodra-  and  unmusical  Latin  language  into  exuberant 
matic  &rce,  in  which  characters  of  common  life  richness  and  harmony  of  expression.   His  youth- 
were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation  ful  poetry  has  usually  been  disparaged;  his  let- 
and  with  low  jests  for  the  entertainment  of  ters  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  speci- 
the   Roman   populace.    It  was   invented  by  mens  which  the  literature  of  either  Greece  or 
Mattius,  and   acquired   its   greatest  celebrity  Rome   can   produce,  those  to  'Atticus  bein^ 
from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  the  latter  of  friendly,  plain,  and  artless,  and  those  ad  /ami- 
whom  interwove  moral  sentiments  expressed  liares  being  elaborated  with  all  the  care  of  a 
with  peculiar  felicity ;  but  it  never  readied  rhetorician ;  and  his  philosophical  writings  first 
the  standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry,  introduced  the  speculations  of  the  New  Acade- 
Other  poetic  attempts  were  made  by  Yarro,  my  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  popularized  the 
the   most  learned  Roman  of  his  age,  whose  practical  results  of  the  best  Greek  systems, 
lost  works  would  perhaps  prove  him  to  have  Next  to  him  as  orators  were  the  accomplished 
been  a  mimographer ;  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Hortensius,  the  obscure  Cfelius  Rufus,  the  cold, 
and  even  Julius  Cnsar;  by  Yarius,  whose  Thy^  cautious,  and  accurate  Licinius  Calvus,  and  espe- 
€8te8  Quintilian  pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the  cially  Julius  Csfesar  (100-44  B.  C),  whom  bis 
Greek  tragedies ;  by  Yalgius  Rufus,  and  by  contemporaries  believed  as  capable  of  rivalling 
Helvius  Cinna,  by  interpreting  whose  obscurely  Cicero  in  eloquence  as  of  conquering  Pompey 
learned  poem  entitled  Smyrna  on  the  birth  of  by  arms.    PoUio,  the  wealthy  and  authoritative 
Adonis  the  grammarian  Crassitius  distinguished  patron  of  literature,  was  censured  for  his  anti- 
himself ;  by  Cassius  of  Parma,  Furius  Bibaculus,  quated  simplicity  and  extolled  for  his  judicious 
and  Msaoenas,  who  exercised  a  more  salutary  arrangement  as  an  orator,  was  formidable  as  a 
influence  as  a  patron  than  as  an  author. — ^The  critic,  and  was  the  author  of  unpublished  trage- 
greatest  master  of  Latin  prose  is  Cicero  (106-  dies.    Corvinus,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  Ko- 
48  B.  C),  who,  after  surpassing  the  florid  Hor-  mans,  a  political  trimmer,  was  noted  for  his 
tensius  as  an  orator,  applied  himself  to  the  charming,  polished,  and  ineffective  oratorical 
whole  range  of  the  art  and  philosophy  of  the  diction.    More  formidable  was  the  acrimonious, 
(Greeks.    Eloquence  flourished  amid  Uie  con-  calumnious,  and  sentimental  Cassius  Severaa. 
Tuluons  of  the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  as  The  passion  for  eloquence  was  finally  driven  by 
it  had  done  amid  the  distractions  of  the  declin-  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  seek  its  gratification 
ing  Athenian  state.    But  Cicero  is  to  be  con-  in  the  schools,  and  the  efforts  of  orators  CT&ve 
tr^ed  rather  than  compared  with  Demosthenes,  place  to  the  declamatory  exercises  of  rhetori- 
Both  seem  to  have  triumphed  by  Uie  divergence  cians.     Fictitious  speeches  on  imaginary  sub- 
of  their  intellectual  character  fi'om  the  genius  jects  succeeded  the  real  defeats  and  triumphs 
•of  their  audiences.    Amid  an  aesthetic  people,  of  eloquence.    CsBsar  was  Cicero's  competitor 
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in  improving  and  refining  the  langaage,  to  wbich  tt»  and  Tiberias,  hj  Domitins  ftom  the  age 
he  imparted  a  peculiar  ease  and  ^race.    His  of  Tiberins  to  that  of  Nero;  and  bj  Jnlins 
^Oommentariea  on  the  Grallio  War^'  is  but  little  African  ns  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    A  stately  and 
inferior  to  Herodotus  in  charm  of  diction.    The  studied  bombast  succeeded  the  solemn  dignity 
historian  next  to  him  in  respect  of  style  is  Cor-  of  the  former  age.    The  rhetorical  mania  was 
nelius  Nepos,  -whose  life  of  Atticus,  a  contem-  universal.    An  affectation  of  wit,  of  facetious 
porary  and  friend,  makes  us  regret  that  we  have  originality,  was  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
few  other  biographies  of  distinguished  Romans,  the  &Tor  of  the  great.     Every  subject  was 
as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  and  opin-  rendered  comic.    F^ose  and  poetry  were  con* 
ion  at  different  periods.  Sallust  (86-S4  B.  0.)  ap-  founded,  and  new  grotesque  forms  of  ezpres- 
proximated  to  his  model  Thucydides  in  richness  sion  were  invented.    The  confasion  of  styles, 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression,  which  L^ng  re^urds  as  an  indubitable  sign  of 
though  he  marred  his  clear  conceptions  by  an  af-  degeneracy,  was  at  its  height    The  language 
fectation  of  antiquated  forms,  and  paraded  moral  was  at  the  same  time  enriched  and  barbarized, 
apophthegms  which  he  practically  contradicted  The  genius  of  the  people  could  not  conquer  and 
in  his  own  life.  His  accounts  of  the  Oatilinarian  subordinate  the  foreign  elements..   No  writer 
conspiracy  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war  were  writ-  contributed  more  to  pervert  the  national  taste 
ten  and  elaborated  as  professed  and  ambitious  than  Seneca  (died  in  65),  who  with  prodigious 
worksofliterature,have  a  philosophical  oast,  are  talents  was  ambitious  of  shining  by  the  bril- 
always  profound  though  often  partisan  in  their  liancy  of  his  wit,  the  structure  of  his  antithe- 
ludgments,  are  never  negligent,  and  are  general-  ses,  and  the  general  terseness  and  point  of  his 
y  admirable,  though  often  archaic  in  style.  He  style.     This  philosopher  left  9  tragedies,  on 
dights  Gicero  and  extols  GsBsar.    The  history  Greek  subjects,  accommodated  to   the   stole 
of  the  civil  war  between  Marins  and  Sylla  by  philosophy,  and  marred  in  the  best  scenes  by 
Sisenna,  the  best  of  the  ante-Sallustian  histori-  an  unskilful  intermixture  of  moral   maxims, 
ans,  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  there  is  no  con-  Notwithstanding  their  turgidity,  they  are  ad* 
temporary  account  of  that  eventful   period,  mired   both  for  fine  poetry  and  sound  phi- 
Oicero  highly  extols  Lucceius,  of  whom  almost  losophy.    By  their  unoramatio  character,  they 
nothing  is  known.    Trongus  Pompeius,  by  epi-  demonstrate  that  the  legitimate  drama  at  Rome 
Bodical  and  digressive  narratives,  enlarged  a  his-  was  nearly  extinct.     His  various  prose  writ- 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  empire  into  a  ^neral  ings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maxims, 
history  of  contemporaneous  nations.    Livy  (59  in  practically  good  and  true  sentiments,  reveal- 
B.  G.  to  A.  D.  17),  preeminently  the  general  ing  the  pride  of  a  stoic  in  a  style  fall  of  liter- 
historian  of  Rome,  excels  in  pictorial  effect,  sur-  ary  affectation.    Plays  were  produced  only  for 
passing  even  fhe  Greeks  in  the  liveliness  and  rich-  purposes  of  adulation.    Pomponius  Secundns, 
ness  of  his  coloring  and  the  animation  and  spir-  whom  Quintilian  considered  the  first  of  Latin 
it  of  his  delineations.    With  picturesque  ratner  tragedians,  the  comic  Yirginius,  and  the  tragio 
than  critical  instincts,  and  with  patriotic  enthu-  Matemus,  vainly  attempt^  to  raise  the  drama- 
siasm  rather  than  philosophical  candor,  he  made  tic  art.    The  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to 
the  comparatively  novel  attempt  of  embraduff  history,  and  declamatory  descriptions  were  sub- 
several  centuries  in  his  history,  and  gave  to  afl  stituted  for  marvellous  scenes   and  heroism, 
his  pictures  the  style  and  splendor  of  the  Angus-  The  Fharsalia  of  Luean  (A.  D.  89-65),  the 
tan  age,  being  apnarently  unconscious  of  the  greatest  epical  attempt,  is  rather  declamatory 
distinct  genius  ana  manners  of  the  past.    He  thsm  poetical,  and  exemplifies  the  rhetorical 
seems  to  have  consulted  only  for  the  purposes  tendency  of  the  age.    With  abounding  defects, 
of  literary  style  and  effect  the  chronicles  and  its  luxuriant  diction,  delineations  of  <maracter, 
other  narratives  which  treated  of  the  successive  and  brilliant  speeches  are  its  best  features.    The 
periods  of  Roman  history.    He  is  the  author  example  of  Valerius  Maccus  introduced  an  affeo- 
of  an  engaging  story,  redolent  of  the  highest  tation  of  learned  display.    He  wrote  the  Argo* 
and  typi(»d  Roman  genius,  and  in  a  style  which  nautics,  which  has  been  compared  with  tiie 
commands  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars ;  i£neid,  but  is  hardly  more  than  a  mosaic  of 
but  circumstantial  truth  roust  be  sought  else-  fragments   fh)m   ApoUonius,    Euripides,    and 
where.    Hie  astronomer  Figulus,  the  architect  Gvid,  recommended  neither  by  originality,  bril- 
Yitruvius,  and  the  physicians  Antonius  Musa  liancy,  nor  melody.    Silius  Italicus  was  also  an 
and  Gomelius  Gelsus  may  be  mentioned  at  the  imitator  of  Virgil,  a  virtuoso  and  man  of  taste, 
cloee  of  the  golden  era  of  Latin  literature. — ^In  and  exhibits  care,  but  no  genius,  in  his  Puniea, 
the  age  of  the  silver  Latinity^rom  the  death  of  The  Thehais  of  Statins  is  the  culmination  of  rhe- 
Angustus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  14-  torical  bombast  and  erudite  display.    Manilius 
117),  every  thing  was  changed.    Liberty  disap-  wrote  the  Aitronomtea^  of  littie  poetical  merit 
peared  under  Augustus,  and  literature  subse-  but  interesting  with  reference  to  the  history  or 
qnentiy  declined.    Under  the  Jealous  Tiberius,  astronomy.    Greater  successes  were  attiuned  in 
the  insane  Giligula,  the  foolish  Claudius,  and  the  satire,  which  was  a  protest  against  prevailing 
sanguinary  Nero,  it  was  dangerous  to  employ  corruption,  against  the  tyranny  of  government 
talent  to  any  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  obse-  and  uie  degradation  of  taste  and  philosophy, 
quious  flattery.   Eloquence  was  rhetorically  cul-  Persius  (A.  D.  84-62)  exhibits  all  the  harshness 
nvated  by  Julius  Florus  in  the  time  of  Angus-  of  stoicism,  is  elaborately  concise  and  terse,  and 
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00  oanfions  an  well  as  obsoixre  that  he  presentB  distlngiifflhed  public  eareer,  he  had  ererj  ezter- 
the  phenomeDOQ  of  a  satirist  of  the  Neronian  nal  advantage  for  the  ofSce  of  a  historian.  His 
period  who  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  Javenal  psychological  insight  and  high  moral  stoidtm 
(aboat  A.  D.  100),  who  disputes  with  Horace  the  appear  in  the  acoteness  with  which  he  explains 
palm  of  Latin  satire,  illastrates  the  humiliation  the  hidden  motives  of  imperial  conning,  patrician 
of  a  patriot  and  moralist  mindful  of  ancestral  servility,  and  general  immorality,  fie  wrote  m 
glories  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  degeneracy,  life  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  a  treadse  on  the 
Each  of  his  satfares  is  a  finished  rhetorical  essay  customs  of  the  Germans,  EUtoria  fh>m  69  to  71, 
as  well  as  a  stern  and  almost  misanthropic  in-  and  AnndUt  from  the  death  of  Augnstos  (14)  to 
vective.  His  verse  is  vigorous  and  sonorous,  and  the  death  of  Nero  (68).  Not  to  be  compared  with 
his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  figures  are  mar-  him  are  Suetonius,  the  arid  biographer  <^  the 
shalled  with  care  and  skilL  The  contrast  be-  emperors,  the  florid  panegyrist  Florus,  Valerius 
tween  his  constant  gloom  and  austerity  and  the  Maximus,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  and  a  pedant 
warm-hearted  gayety  of  Horace  may  be  partly  of  fine  sentences  and  senUments,  and  Quintus 
explained  by  the  transition  from  a  careless  to  a  Gurtius,  the  Boman  historian  of  Alexander  the 
corrupt  age.  In  his  7^  satire  he  reviews  the  Great,  who  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
state  of  literature  at  Rome,  and  represents  poets  period.  Eloquence  had  given  place  to  the  art 
of  reputation  and  popularity  as  applying  for  the  of  declamation,  and  among  the  scholastic  rhe- 
most  menial  offices,  and  the  Muse  herself  in  the  toricians  Seneca,  the  father  of  Seneca  the  |M- 
condition  of  a  mendicant.  There  remain  only  a  losopher,  held  eminent  rank.  His  works  con- 
few  verses  from  the  satirists  Tumus,  Gaetulicns.  tain  examples  of  the  puerile  discusaons  and 
and  Volcatius  Segiditus.  Petrouins  mingled  declamations  which  were  then  the  exercises  in 
prose  and  verse  in  a  shameless  exposition  of  the  schools.  Quintilian  (bom  A.  D.  40),  a  professor 
Tices  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  other  lofty  person-  of  oratory  under  Vespasian,  in  his  ImtitutioneB 
ages.  Martial  (born  48,  died  about  104)  first  Oratoria^  aimed  to  restore  eloquence  to  Oioe- 
gave  to  the  epigram  its  present  meaning  as  a  rorian  dignity,  but  no  rules  of  criticism  could 
short  poem  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  expres-  revive  it  in  the  absence  of  political  freedom. 
sions  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con-  He  magnifies  his  profession  by  maintaining  that 
elusion.  His  12  books  of  epigrams  on  miscel-  none  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  great  orator, 
laneous  subjects  exhibit  a  singular  fiow  of  wit  discusses  the  requisite  training,  treats  fully  the 
and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  are  a  copious  arts  of  composition  and  delivery,  reviews  the 
source  of  information  concerning  social  habits  Greek  and  Koman  literature,  gives  proof  of  ex- 
and  manners.  The  names  of  contemporary  poets  tensive  reading,  and  employs  a  highly  polished 
whom  he  mentionswould  make  a  long  catalogue,  and  graceful  style,  but  throughout  his  work 
In  prose,  Paterculus  (born  about  19  B.  0.)  offers  shows  more  of  good  taste  than  Of  compreben- 
the  finest  example  of  the  silver  Latinity.  His  sive  or  commanding  intellect.  The  pan^prric 
outline  of  Roman  history  has  a  philosophical  and  on  Tngan  by  the  vounger  Pliny,  a  pupil  of  Qain- 
impartial  tone,  though  it  is  conceived  m  opposi-  tUian,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  ingenious 
tion  to  repubUcaniBm,  and  exhibits  the  courtli-  and  striking  rhetorical  compositions  of  his  age. 
ness  which  marked  the  favored  writers  of  im-  His  letters  are  of  much  value  for  the  light 
perial  Bome.  In  respect  to  style  he  would  rank  which  they  throw  on  the  period  in  which  tJiey 
among  the  best  authors  but  for  occasional  ar-  were  written,  though  many  of  them  are  ridica- 
chaisms,  and  for  an  elaboration  of  elegance  and  lously  elegant  and   studied.     The  reputation 

Saragraphical  structure  which  often  seems  artl-  which  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  is  a 
ciaL  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  reputation,  demonstration  of  the  dedine  of  taste.  The  elder 
as  compared  with  that  of  Livy,  that  only  the  Pliny  (28-79)  was  a  splendid  exception  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  h'as  been  preserved,  literary  spirit  of  his  age,  displaying  zeal  for  real 
which  is  the  reverse  of  Livy's  fate,  and  that  knowledge  and  a  love  for  the  study  of  natnre. 
therefore  he  cannot  be  shown  to  have  plagia-  Works  of  phvsical  science  had  become  entirely 
rized  frx>m  t^e  early  chronicles.  His  familiarity  neglected  berore  him,  and  no  one  followed  in  his 
with  names,  customs,  laws,  and  families  makes  steps.  Posterity  were  content  to  read  his  writ- 
his  authority  superior  to  that  of  Appian  and  ings  without  improving  them,  and  his  authority 
Dion,  Oasslus.  The  greatest  of  Boman  his-  continued  to  be  reverentially  quoted  on  all  mait- 
torians  is  Tacitus,  who  unites  intellectual  ters  of  natural  history  nntil  his  unavoidable 
strength  to  the  most  careful  observation,  whose  errors  had  become  manifest  absurdities.  Odin- 
indignation  gives  him  eloquence,  and  whose  ex-  mella  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  Pomponins 
perience  of  men  and  affairs  ftimishes  the  most  Mela  on  geography. — ^The  brasen  age  (from  the 
sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims.  He  wrote  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  fall  of  the  western 
the  narrative  of  his  time  with  the  old  Roman  empire,  117-476)  exhibits  not  only  the  decline 
spirit,  and  with  true  republican  dignity,  showing  of  taste  but  the  corruption  of  language.  As  the 
a  skill  in  gnq>hic  representation  of  which  only  intercourse  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians  ex- 
Thuc^dides  and  SaUust  had  given  examples,  tended,  great  multitudes  of  the  latter  were  in- 
Practically  acquainted  with  civil  and  militaiy  af-  troduced  and  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
fairs,  enjoying  ample  leisure  and  the  highest  pub-  provinces.  Literature  became  cosmopolitany 
lie  honors,  writing  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  and  was  cultivated  not  only  in  Rome  bat  in 
tolerated  the  truth,  and  in  advanced  lifo  after  a  Byzantium,  Akzandria,  Milan,  and  the  principal 
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«^66  of  €toiiL  Provindal  schools^  instituted  poraries.  Oalpornios,  sapposed  to  have  been 
in  Carthage,  Bordigala  (Bordeanz),  LugduDnm  the  secretary  of  the  emperor  Caras,  wrote  cor- 
(LyonaX  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves),  and  rect  and  spiritless  eclogues  and  bucolics,  in 
other  dties,  no  lonser  deemed  it  necessary  to  imitation  of  VirgiL  Ausonius,  a  grammarian, 
fi^ow  the  taste  of  Rome.  Under  the  Anto-  rhetorician,  poe^  and  probably  a  Christian, 
nines,  especially,  the  language  became  overlaid  wrote  idyls  and  metrical  epigrams  marked  by 
with  exotic  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  wit  and  learning  rather  than  taste.  Festus 
The  troubled  transition  from  expiring  pagan*  Avienus  was  a  geographical  and  didactic  poet, 
ism  to  the  new  organization  of  Christianity,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  &bulist  Avianus. 
the  perpetual  menace  of  change  by  foreign  Claudian,  who  revived  the  spark  of  ancient 
populations  and  new  ideas,  the  substitution  poetry,  wrote  epical  sketches,  tneir  brevity  and 
of  rhetorical  declamation  for  eloquence  and  elaborate  polish  forbidding  the  title  of  epics, 
of  the  study  of  grammar  for  the  appreciation  Aurelius  Prudentius,  styled  by  Bentley  ^  the 
of  literary  beauties^  all  contributed  to  the  de-  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,"  the  great- 
oline  of  taste.  It  was  the  custom  of  authors  est  of  the  primitive  Christian  poets,  wrote  a 
to  read  aloud  their  compositions  to  a  large  au-  great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyncal  and  heroic 
dience  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  poetry,  pieces,  portions  of  which,  and  especially  centos 
history,  and  oratory  being  thus  recited.  An  from  l^em,  are  still  employed  in  the  services 
impasffloned  recitation  forbade  the  quiet  exercise  of  the  Catholic  church.  Commodianus  wrote 
of  judgment;  a  luxuriant  and  formal  style  con-  an  apology  for  Christianity  in  hexameters, 
oealed  the  decay  of  ideas;  knowledge  ceased  to  worthless  as  poetry.  The  hymns  of  St  Am- 
be  an  olgect  of  interest ;  and  only  the  Roman  brose  are  preeminent  among  occlesiastic«d  Latin 
code  and  the  Christian  religion  were  aggressive  poems  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim- 
ibroes  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Rome  was  ity.  To  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  ^tributed 
unaUe  to  offer  with  these  an  enlarged  knowl-  many  hynms,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  a 
edge  of  nature ;  no  branch  of  learning  was  oul-  later  date.  St  Panlinus,  Sedulius,  Draccftitius, 
tivated;  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  and  mo-  Arator,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great  complete  the 
rality  were  pidpably  in  decline;  and  specula-  list  of  the  more  important  early  writers  of 
tive  stoicism  presided  over  an  era  of  scepti-  ecclesiastical  verse.  Medieval  or  Neo-Latin 
dam.  The  provideuce  of  GKkI,  the  gratitude  due  Christian  poets  were  Fortunatus,  iJie  Venerable 
to  him  for  all  his  gifts,  the  duty  of  service  to  Bede,  St.  Fulbert,  Hildebert  of  Tours,  Bernard 
him  and  of  kindaess  to  our  neighbors,  the  ex-  de  Morlaix,  Adam  of  St  Victor,  and  the  author 
eellenoe  of  abstaining  from  revenge  and  un*  of  IHe0  IrcB^  beside  others  who  are  remember- 
diaritableness,  a  calm  acquiescence  amid  sick-  ed  for  single  hymns  or  poems.  The  medieval 
neas,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  slavery,  or  untime-  is  essenti^ly  different  from  the  classical  Latin 
ly  death,  and  a  maintenance  of  happiness  with-  verse,  having  accent  and  rhyme  instead  of  me- 
out  regard  to  circumstances,  were  the  lessons  tre,  while  new  words  and  forms  were  introduced, 
taught  by  the  highest  pagan  discipliue.  Ter-  and  old  words  assumed  new  meanings.  The 
tdlian  especially  distinguished  himself  by  a  decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  Astoria  Axigta- 
barbarous  diction,  being  exclusively  engrossed  to,  a  collection  of  imperial  biographies  from 
with  his  subject  matter,  and  apparency  pre-  Hadrian  to  Diocletian  (117-284),  inferior  in 
ferring  a  corrupt  use  or  language  as  m  con-  merit  to  the  memoirs  of  Suetonius.  The  sum- 
trast  to  the  admirable  rhetoric  formerly  em-  maries  of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Sex- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  paganism.  As  tiLe  lit-  tus  Rufus  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note- 
erature  declined,  the  number  of  grammarians  worthy  Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianus 
increased,  and  classical  Latin  had  already  be-  MarceUinus,  extending  to  A.D.  878.  Jomandes, 
come  almost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned  the  historian  of  the  Goths,  and  Sulpicius  Se* 
only  from  the  ancient  models.  By  the  study  of  verus,  who  wrote  a  sacred  history  in  a  style 
these  models,  a  few,  as  Lactantius  and  the  poet  which  gdned  him  the  appellation  of  the  Chris- 
Claudian,  raised  themselves  above  their  con-  tian  SaLlust,  complete  the  list  The  gramma- 
temporaries.  The  PermgUkim  Veneris^  a  hymn  rian  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  the  pompons  rhet- 
inhonor  of  Venus,  attributed  both  to  Florus  the  oricians  Apuleius  and  Ennodius,  are  the  best 
historian  and  to  Vitia  Chelidon,  the  wife  of  an-  of  their  class.  The  letters  of  Symmachus  are 
other  Florus,  is  an  imitation  of  (Columella,  Mani-  elaborate  studies  after  classical  originals,  and 
Una,  and  Vii^,  but  neither  its  date  nor  author  afford  much  information  on  politick  matters 
has  been  certainly  determined  by  critics.  With  and  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  pagan- 
this  may  be  classed  the  elegant  poem  of  .^£)(na  by  ism.  The  **  Golden  Ass^'  of  Apuleius  is  al- 
Lucilius  Junior,  and  the  graceful  distichs  attrib-  most  the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of 
uted  to  Dionysins  Cato.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  any  thing  like  a  prose  novel  or  romance.  The 
a  physician  and  bibliopolist,  left  an  obscure  col-  activity  of  pagan  thought  diminished  with  the 
lection  of  versified  receipts  for  maladies.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bo&thius 
Carthaginian  Nemesianus  wrote  poems  on  hunt-  (born  about  470),  the  last  of  pagan  literary  wri- 
ing,  fishing,  and  the  nautical  art,  of  which  only  a  ters,  wrote  in  prison  his  admired  work  on  the 
fragment  of  the  Cynegetiea  has  been  preserved,  consolation  of  philosophy.  The  church  fathers, 
wMch  in  respect  of  purity  and  neatness  of  ex-  as  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  Ar- 
pre88i(Hi  justifies  the  admiration  of  his  contem-  nobius,  Lactantius,  St.  Hilary,  St  Ambrose,  and 
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St  Jerome,  are  generaUj  more  remarkable  fbr  Defended  hj  Waj  of  Dialogue,^  hj  Fowkr, 

theological  vigor  than  literary  grace.  Matemos  bishop  of  Gloacester  ^London,  1670). 

wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinos  and  Yegetios  LATIUM,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  oi 

on  strategetics,  PaUadins  on  mral  economy,  ancient  Italy.    The  name  is  variously  derived 

Solinus,  Publins  Victor,  and  Yibios  Sequester  from  Latinus,  who  more  probably  owed  his  to 

on  geography  and  cosmography.  The  perpetual  that  of  the  region ;  from  latere,  to  be  hidden ; 

edict  of  Hadrian  was  drawn  up  by  Salvius  Ju-  from  latus,  broad,  &c, ;  but  hardly  any  of  the 

lianns ;  the  jurist  Ulpian  flourished  under  Sep-  derivations  are  satisfactory.    The  boundariefl 

timius  Severus ;  and  the  Theodosian  code  col-  of  Latium  varied  in  different  periods  of  Roman 

lected  the  civil,  public,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  "history.    In  the  earliest  times  the  name  desig- 

The  work  of  codification  was  completed  under  nated  a  small  tract  of  land  S.  of  the  Tiber,  in- 

Justinian  by  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro-  habited  by  the  Latins;  it  subsequently  extend- 

theus,  and  his  4  l^^tive  works,  the  Institu-  ed  as  far  S.  as  the  promontory  of  Curceil  and 

tiones,  Digeeta  or  FandeeUB,  Codex,  and  Novella,  Anxur  or  Terracina ;  and  in  its  latest  and  widest 

under  the  general  name  of  Oor^nie  Juris  CMlie,  acceptation  it  included  the  lower  valley  of  the 

form  the  Koman  law  as  received  in  Europe.  Liris^  and  embraced  all  the  land  between  the 

The  literature  had  ceased,  through  the  decline  Tiber,  the  territories  of  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 

of  genius  and  the  corruption  of  taste ;  but  com-  nites,  Campania,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.    Pli- 

pilers  and  grammarians,  as  Sulpicius  Apollinar  ny  calls  the  southernmost  part  Latium  Ad^ 

rins,  Aulus  Gellius,  author  of  the  Noctee  Attica,  turn,  in  contradistinction  to  Latium  Antiquum, 

Nonius  Marcellus,  Festus  Donatus,  Macrobius,  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  territory  is  an 

Serviua,  Priscianus,  Gessariensis,  and  Isidore  of  undulatine  plain,  gradually  rising  from  the  ^ea 

Seville,  .continued  to  cherish  its  traditions  by  shore  to  the  Apennines,  with  an  isolated  range 

criticisnu;  analyses,  and  inferior  reproductions,  of  mountains,  Mt  Albanus.  of  which  Mt.  Algi- 

— See  Dunlop,  **  Historv  of  Roman  Literature  dus  and  the  Tusculan  hills  are  branches.    A 

fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Augustan  Age^*  part  of  the  coast  land  between  Antium  and 

(S  vols.,  London,  1828-^8) ;  Bahr,  Oeschiehte  der  Terracina  was  gradually  converted  into  the  Pon- 

Mmiicnen  Literatur  (8d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1844-'6)  ;  tine  marshes  by  the  waters  of  various  streams 

and  Bemhardy,  Orundriss  der  Bdmieehen  Lite-  which  found  no  outlet ;  all  other  parts  of  La- 

ratur  (2d  ed.,  1850).  tium  were  renowned  for  fertility.    In  the  vi- 

LATINUS,  a  king  of  Latium,  and  father  of  cinity  of  Campania  some  of  the-  choicest  wines 

Lavlnia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  i£neas.  of  Italy  were  produced.    Among  the  towns  of 

(See  JSnbas.)  Latium  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rome  we 

LATITUDE.    The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  find,  beside  the  eternal  city  itself.  Alba  Longa, 

surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south  Lavinium,  Antium,  Corioli,  Ardea,  and  Tuscu- 

froin  the  equator,  and  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  lum.    The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium, 

a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the  plane  the  Siculi,  were  expelled  by  a  people  of  Pelas- 

of  the  earth's  equator ;  or  the  angle  whicn  the  ^o  descent,  who  there  became  known  as  Lat- 

horizon  plane  oftheplace  makes  with  the  earth's  ins,  or  Prieci  Latini,  in  contradistinction  to 

axis.    Hence  it  may  be  measured  by  measuring  the  later  Latin  subjects  of  Rome.  They  formed 

the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above  a  league  of  80  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  subse- 

the  horizon,  or  bv  measuring  the  distance  on  quently  the  head.    Alba  succumbed  to  Rome, 

the  meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith,  one  of  its  colonies,  under  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 

(SeeDsGBEB.)— The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  other  Latin  towns  soon  after.    Rome  entered 

is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  the  league  under  its  6th  king,  and  became  its 

by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  head  under  the  next  and  last.    On  the  fall  of 

latter,  intercepted  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  the  Tarquins  the  Latins  regained  their  indepen- 

body.    The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  is  dence,  and  struggled  long  against  the  republic 

its  distance  firom  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  finally  overthrown 

appear  from  the  sun.  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Romans  near  Mt. 

LATITUDINARIANS,  the  name  given  spe-  Vesuvius  (840  B.  C).  Several  of  their  towns 
cially  to  certain  theologians  of  the  Anglican  received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  others  were 
church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  converted  into  allied  towns,  under  the  genend 
who  were  generally  low  •churchmen  of  Armva-  name  of  Nomen  Latinum,  During  their  inde- 
ian  principles,  aiming  to  give  a  philosophical  pendence,  the  Latin  towns,  mostly  built  on  the 
tone  to  theological  discussions,  and  admitting  a  top  of  steep  and  fortified  nills,  were  governed 
greater  latitude  of  doctrine  than  was  allowed  by  dictators  elected  annually,  senates,  and  pop- 
either  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ular  assemblies.  Their  common  meetings,  in 
or  by  the  stricter  Episcopalians.  Most  of  them  which  federal  questions  were  discussed,  were 
were  connected  with  the  university  of  Cam-  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Alba- 
bridge.  Amouff  the  more  distinguished  of  them  nus,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Jn- 
were  Henry  More,  CudwortU,  Chillingworth,  piter  Latiaris.  An  ancient  festival  celebrated 
Hales,  Wilkins,  Gale,  and  Tillotson. — Bee  the  there  in  honor  of  that  divinity  was  adopted  by 
**  Principles  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modern  the  Romans,  retaining  its  name  of  J^m^Za^tiUR. 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively  LATONA  (Gr.  Aijr»),  in  Grecian  mythology, 
called  Latitudinarians,  truly  Represented  and  a  daughter  of  the  Titan  Cosnus  and  Phcdbe,  and 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  hj  Jupiter,  to  thoagli  distingaished  family,  and  owed  bis  edn- 
whom  she  was  married  before  be  wedded  Jnno.  cation  to  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  merchant,  by 
It  is  only  by  later  writers  that  she  is  described  lending  him  works  on  natural  history,  awoke 
not  as  the  wife  but  concubine  of  Jnpiter.  Ac-  in  him  a  love  for  that  study.  In  1778  the  baron 
cording  to  the  &ble,  Latona,  when  pregnant,  and  d'Espagnac,  governor  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
persecuted  by  the  Jealous  Juno,  could  find  no  invited  him  to  Paris  and  placed  him  in  the  col- 
rest,  the  earth  being  afraid  to  receive  her,  while  lege  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  He  studied  theology, 
she  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  serpent  Pytho.  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1786,  after  which  he 
Finally  she  came  to  the  floating  isle  of  Delos,  retired  to  Brives,  where  he  passed  his  leisure 
which  gave  her  refnge,  or  whicn,  as  some  ac-  in  the  study  of  entomology.  In  1788  he  re- 
counts state,  was  created  for  her  after  all  other  turned  to  Paris,  Where  he  became  intimate  wit^ 
parts  of  the  earth  had  been  cursed  should  they  Fabricius,  Olivier,  and  Bosc,  and  brought  to  the 
afford  her  rest  Symbolically  Latona  seems  to  notice  of  De  Lamarck  several  rare  and  curious 
have  signified  the  primitive  darkness  whence  plants.  He  published  at  this  time  a  treatise  on 
sprung  Apollo,  or  the  light.  She  was  only  wor-  the  mutilliaa  (a  family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
snipped  in  connection  with  her  children.  sects)  of  France,  and  contributed  articles  on  the 

LATOUR  D'AUVERGNE,  THfeoPHiLE  Malo  subject  of  entomology  to  the  EncycUp^ie  mi- 
CoRRBT  DE,  a  French  officer,  born  in  Carhaix,  thodique.  The  revolution  drove  him  from  ParieL 
Brittany,  Nov.  28,  1743,  fell  in  action  at  Ober-  but  he  was  arrested  at  Brives,  whither  he  had 
hausen,  near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria,  June  27,  fled,  and  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  sen- 
1800.  He  was  educat^  at  the  college  ot  Quim-  tenced  to  transportation.  Becoming  acquaint- 
per  and  at  the  military  school.  In  1767  he  en-  ed  with  the  naturalists  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
tered  the  army,  and  in  1781  served  under  the  and  Dargelas  through  his  discovery  of  a  new 
duke  de  GriUon  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon.  Af-  insect,  they  obtained  for  him  his  freedom.  He 
ter  the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  distin-  resumed  his  studies  with  ardor,  and  in  1796 
gnished  himsef  in  Ghamb^ry  and  in  the  Pyr6-  published  at  Brives  his  celebrated  FrSeis  da 
n6es.  He  refhsed  the  promotion  frequently  earacUres  ghierique$  des  inseetes,  disposSs  dan$ 
offered  him,  saying  that  he  was  only  fit  to  un  ordre  naturet  He  was  again  arrested  in 
command  a  company  of  grenadiers.  All  the  1797  as  an  Smi^rS^  but  was  once  more  saved 
grenadier  companies  being  however  united  in  by  infiuential  friends.  In  1798  he  was  placed 
one,  Latour  d'Auvergne  found  himself,  while  in  charge  of  the  entomological  department  of 
stiU  retaining  the  simple  title  of  captain,  at  the  the  museum  of  natural  history.  In  1814  he  was 
head  of  8,0(M)  men,  who  as  a  part  of  the  van-  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
guard  of  the  army  soon  became  the  terror  of  When  De  Lamarck  lost  his  sight  Latreille  was 
the  enemy  under  the  name  of  "  the  infernal  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  continued  his 
column.*'  His  exploits  were  numerous  and  lectures  on  the  invertebrate  animids  until  the 
desperate,  and  he  had  a  high  character  in  the  death  of  De  Lamarck  in  1829,  wlien  he  succeed- 
council  of  war  as  well  as  on  the  battle  field,  ed  to  the  chair.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
After  the  peace  of  Basel  he  made  a  sea  voyage  on  attaining  this  post  that  bread  had  been  given 
for  his  health,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  him  after  TosiDg  his  teeth.  Latreille  was  un- 
English  privateer.  In  1797  he  returned  through  questionably  the  first  man  of  his  time  in  his 
exchange  of  prisoners  to  France.  He  reentered  particular  department  of  science.  His  writings 
the  army  as  substitute  for  the  son  of  a  friend,  are  ve^  voluminous. 

fought  nnder  Mass^na  in  Switzerland,  rejoined  LATuDE,  Henei  Masebs  de,  a  French  pris- 
his  own  company  in  Germany  in  1800,  and  fell  oner  of  state,  bom  in  the  ch&teau  of  Graisich, 
by  the  lance  of  a  Hulan,  exclaiming  that  it  was  near  Mootagnao,  March  23, 1725,  died  in  Paris, 
in  this  manner  he  wished  to  die.  Many  re-  Jan.  1, 1805.  He  entered  the  army  while  youngs 
wards  of  bravery  were  offered  him,  which  he  but  in  1748  went  to  Paris  to  study  mathemat- 
dedined.  Napoleon'  at  one  time,  by  order  of  ics.  Being  ambitious,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
&e  directory,  sent  him  a  sword  with  an  in-  trick  to  mi£e  himself  known  at  court,  and  ob- 
scription  declaring  him  to  be  the  first  grenadier  taining  an  interview  with  Hme.  de  Pompadour, 
of  France,  which  ne  refused  to  accept,  saying :  informed  her  that  he  had  seen  a  box  placed  for 
"Among  us  soldiers  there  is  neither  first  nor  her  in  the  poil,  probably  for  no  gooa  purpose, 
last^'  A  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  box  came,  nlled  with  a  harmless^ powder; 
If  here  he  fell,  and  his  heart,  embalmed  and  and  ascertaining  that  Latude  himself  had  sent  it, 
kept  in  a  silver  vase,  was  carried  by  his  com-  the  marchioness  had  him  cast  into  the  Bastile, 
pany.  His  name  continued  until  1814  to  be  May  1,  1749,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
called  at  roll,  when  the  oldest  sergeant  answer-  prison  of  Yincennes.  Gn  June  25,  1750,  he  es- 
ed:  "Died  on  the  field  of  honor."  He  was  the  caped  by  stratagem,  but  6  days  afterward  volun- 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Nautelles  reckerches  tarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  king,  who  sent  him 
9UT  la  langue^  Vorigine  et  Us  antiquiUs  des  Bre-  again  to  the  Bastile.  The  marchioness,  piqued 
tons  (12mo.,  Bayonne,  1792 ;  8d  ed.,  8vo.,  Ham-  that  he  had  not  applied  to  her  for  mercy,  pro- 
burg,  1802).  cured  his  confinement  for  18  months  in  a  aun- 

LATREILLE,  Piebkb  Andb^,  a  French  nat-  geon,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 

uraliat,  born  in  Brives,  Nov.  29,  1762,  died  in  room  of  the  prison.    From  this  place  he  made 

Paris,  Feb.  6,  1888.     He  belonged  to  a  poor  a  remarkable  escape,  Feb.  25, 1756,  and  fied  to 
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ATDsterdam,  where  he  was  agfun  arrested  on  Keile  in  1608,  and  had  hdd  sereral  minor  lir- 

June  1,  and  reeondacted  to  the  Bastile.    He  ings  when  in  1611  he  was  elected  president  of 

was  now  confined  in  a  dungeon,  chained  hand  St  John^s  college,  Oxford,  and  hecame  one  of 

and  foot,  and  obliged  to  sleep  upon  straw  with-  the  rojal  chi^lains.    In  1616  he  was  presented 

out  any  coTering.    While  in  this  condition  he  to  the  deaneiy  of  Gloucester,  accompanied  King 

submitted  to  the  government  some  projects  of  James  to  Scotiand  in  1617,  became  prebendary 

public  ntility,  one  of  which  was  adopted,  but  of  ^Westminster  in  1620,  and  was  raised  to  the 

Procured  him  no  better  treatment ;  but  in  1762,  see  of  St  David's  in  1621,  when  he  resigned  his 
is  dungeon  becoming  untenantable,  he  was  re-  presidentship.    In  1622  took  place  his  famous 
moved  to  an  npper  room.    In  1764  Mme.  de  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  presence 
Pomapdour  died,  and  Latude,  having  learned  the  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  more  than 
fact,  petitioned  Sartine,  lieutenant  general  of  at  any  other  thne  he  gave  proof  of  intellectual 
police,  for  his  liberty.    Sartine  demanded  the  power.    The  result  was  that,  according  to  his 
name  of  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  in-  diary,  he  became  **  G."  to  Buckingham.    The 
formation,  and  as  Latude  refiued  to  betray  the  initml  is  usually  believed  to  stand  for  confessor, 
secret  he  was  doubly  ironed  and  kept  on  bread  Under  the  patronage  of  this  nobleman  his  rise 
and  water.     Having  been  removed  to  Yin-  was  rapid.    In  1624  he  was  made  a  member  ci 
oennes  he  again  escaped,  was  again  arrested,  the  court  of  high  commission,  in  1626  bishop  of 
and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  was  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1627  a  privy  councillor,  and 
liberated  through  the  influence  of  Malesherbea.  in  1628  bishop  of  London.  He  became  the  con- 
June  5, 1777.    But  he  was  soon  after  rearrested  fidential  adviser  of  Charles  I.  in  ecdesiasticai 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  the  Bic^tre,  affiurs,  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the  royal  fa- 
where  he  remained  for  many  years.    A  noble-  vor,  and  began  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  politics, 
hearted  woman,  Mme.  Legros  of  Paris,  having  His  first  oljject  was  to  force  the  Puritans  and 
by  a  remarkable  accident  learned  his  history,  other  dissenters  to  conformity.     "  Under  his  di- 
determined  to  obtain  his  liberty.     She  was  rection,*'  says  Macaulay,  ^  every  comer  of  the 
nnwearied  in  her  efibrts,  and  at  last,  having  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute 
interested  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Mme.  inspection.    Every  little  congregation  of  eepa- 
Kecker  in  the  subject,  obtained  the  release  of  ratists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  np.    Even 
the  prisoner,  March  18, 1784,  with  the  allowance  the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
of  a  small  pension,  and  took  him  into  her  house,  cape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.    Such  fear  did 
The  French  academy  decreed  a  prize  to  Mme.  his  rigor  inspire,  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Legros,  in  the  same  year,  f6r  her  efiTorts  in  be-  chnrcn,  which  festered  in  innnmerable  bosoms, 
half  of  the  sufferer.    The  day  after  the  takins  was  generally  disguised  under  an  outward  show 
of  the  Bastile,  Latude  reclaimed  his  papers  and  of  conformity."    His  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of 
other  memorials  of  his  first  imprisonment  The  the  prelatical  character,  his  passion  for  a  cere- 
whole  were  publicly  exhibited  with  his  portrait  monious  worship,  and  his  reverence  for  hoH- 
in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  instnunen-  days,  vigils,  and  sacred  places,  prompted  his  oth- 
tal  in  exciting  the  populace.  In  1798  he  brought  er  measures.    In  1628  Dr.  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
suit  for  damages  against  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de  man,  published  a  book  entitl^  **  Sion's  Plea 
Pompadour,  and  was  awarded  the  sum  of  60,-  against  the  Prelacy."     At  the  instigation  of 
000  livres,  of  which  he  received  only  10,000.  Laud  he  was  brought  before  the  star  chamber 
He  published  a  Memoire  de  M.  de  Latude^  ing^  in  1630,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,- 
nieur(Svo,^  Paris,  1784),  and  several  essays.  000,  was  twice  publicly  whipped  and  pilloried 
LAUD,  William,  an  English  prelate,  arch-  in  Oheapside,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nostrila 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  Reading,  Berk-  slit  open,  and  his  cheeks  branded  with  the  let- 
shire,  Oct  7,  1678,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  ters  8.  S.  (sower  of  sedition),  and  was  impris- 
London,  Jan.  10,  1645.    The  son  of  a  wealthy  oned  H  years  in  the  Fleet    Land  was  now  in- 
clothier,  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  timately  associated  with  the  earl  of  Strafford,  of 
of  his  native  town,  till  in  his  16th  year  he  en-  whose  principle  of  ^  thorough"  he  approved, 
tered  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ob-  He  became  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1680,  of 
tained  a  scholarship  in  1590  and  a  fellowship  in  which  university  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor, 
1598.    Heylin  relates  that  even%t  the  univer-  and  was  present  in  1688  at  the  coronation  of 
sity  he  was  so  "popishly  inclined"  that  it  was  the  king  in  Scotland,  urging  the  forced  estab- 
almost  a  heresy  for  an^  one  to  be  seen  in  his  lishment  of  episcopacy  and  uniformity  in  that 
company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  country,  which  resulted  in  a  revolt  in  1637  and 
him  a  civil  salutation  in  the  streets.    He  re-  the  adoption  of  the  national  covenant    On  his 
ceived  clerical  orders  in  1601,  became  chaplain  return  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
to  Charles  Lord  Mountioy,  earl  of  Devonshire,  bury,  began  his  administration  by  the  repub- 
in  1605,  and,  though  holding  marriage  to' be  lication  of  the  "Lawful  Sunday  Sports,"  en- 
an  indissoluble  sacrament,  performed  the  rites  forced  an  exact  observance  of  the  rubric  and  a 
of  matrimony  between  that  nobleman  and  Lady  uniform  discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
Bich,  whose  first  husband  was  still  living.    For  made  the  service  approximate  in  several  respects 
this  act,  which  proved  a  barrier  to  his  rapid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.     He  indiciUed 
preferment,  he  read  a  penitential  service  every  his  preference  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices 
year.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop  lor  single  over  married  men.    His  tendency  to 
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Oatbolioism  appears  from  a  reoord  in  his  **  IMary^  sabfleqiiently  made  several  attempts  to  procure 

that  a  eardinal^s  hat  was  offered  to  him,  which  a  professorship  ia  l^at  histitnticNa,  which,  not- 

he  declined  with  the  answer  that  ^'  something  withstanding  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 

dwelt  within  me  which  woold  not  suffer  that  were  nnsoc(^ssfal,  his  disposition  and  character 

till  Borne  was  other  than  it  is.''    He  became  being  much  disliked.    In  1789  he  publi^ed  an 

one  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  the  king's  elegant  edition  of  sacred  Latin  poems  by  Arthur 

revenue  in  1684,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  Johnston  and  others.    A  few  years  later  he 

soon  after,  and  a  censor  of  the  press  under  a  established  himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 

decree  of  the  star  chamber  in  1687.  The  clergy  the  Latin  tongue,  and  proposed  to  publish  by 

at  that  time  held  probably  a  larger  share  in  the  subscription  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of 

government  of  Ei^land  than  at  any  subsequent  Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  of  which  only  2 

priod.    The  public  odium  agidnst  Land  caused  vols,  appeared  (1752-'8).    In  Jan.  1747,  he  be- 

oy  his  principles  and  his  overbearing  temper  gan  to  publish  in  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine'^ 

was  gr^tly  increased  when  the  star  chamber  a  series  of  papers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

sentenced  rrynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  to  be  show  that  MUton,  in  composing  his  *'•  Paradise 

fined  and  maimed  for  libds  ^  against  the  hier*  Lost,"  had  borrowed  largely  from  Mosenius, 

arohy  of  the  church."    Immediately  alter  the  Btaphorstius,  Grotius,  and  other  writers.    The 

meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640  he  was  substance  of  these  appeared  in  his  ^*  Essay  on 

Smpeadoed  for  high  treason  and  committed  to  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 

the  tower.     After  an  imprisonment  of  more  his  *  Paradise  Lost' "  (1750),  the  preface  and 

than  8  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  defended  postscript  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  John- 

himself  with  ability  and  often  with  success  son.    A  pamphlet  by  John  Douglas,  afterward 

throng  a  long  and  wearisome  process,  and  was  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  vindication  of  Milton 

condemned  and  executed  by  a  sentence  that  is  from  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  showed  that 

now  admitted  to  have  been  imjust  and  illegal,  many  of  the  passages  cited  as  plagiarisms  had 

The  single  aim  of  his  life  was  to   produce  been  interpolated  from  Alexander  Hog's  Latin 

cJiurch  uniformity,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  a  translation  of  *^  Paradise  Lost."    Lauder,  un- 

narrow  understandinjg  and  a  nature  devoid  of  aUe  to  meet  the  charge  of  forgery  and  impo- 

deep  benevolent  feeling  gave  him  a  relentless  sition  t^us  brought  against  him,  simed  a  con- 

xeaL    The  first  edition  €i  his  complete  works  fession  of  his  of^nce,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 

is  in  the  ^  Library  of  Anglo-Oatholic  Theology"  Dr.  Douslas,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  he 

(6  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-'9).    His  principal  biog-  nevertheless  published  in  1754  another  work 

raphers  are  Piynne  (1644),  Heyhn  (1671),  Law-  impugning  the  fame  of  MUton,  entitled  *'  The 

son  (1829),  Le  Bas  (1886),  'and  Baines  (1855).  Grand  Impostor,  or  Milton  detected  of  Forgery 

LAUDANUM,  tincture  of  opium,  pr^>ared  against  King  Charles  the  first ;"  an  answer  to 
by  macerating  2^  oz.  of  powdered  opium  in  2  which,  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  John- 
wine  measure  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  for  14  days,  son,  appeared  in  the  ^^  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
then  expressing  and  filtering  through  paper :  of  the  same  year.  He  subsequently  emigrated 
or  8  oz.  of  the  obrug  in  2  imperial  pints  of  proof  to  Barbados,  where  he  kept  a  school, 
^irit.  About  25  drops  of  the  tincture  are  LAUDERDALE.  L  A  K  W.  co.  of  Ala., 
equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium.  The  strength  bordering  on  Tehn.  and  Miss.,  and  bounded  W. 
may  be  increased  by  exposure  to  evaporation ;  and  8.  by  the  Tennessee  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ; 
and  when  after  standing  some  time  it  becomes  pop.  in  1850, 17,172,  of  whom  6,015  were  slaves, 
thick,  it  should  be  administered  with  caution,  It  Jiias  a  hilly  surface,  underlying  which  are  iron 
eapecifllly  to  in&nts.    (See  Ophtm.)  ore  and  limestone  in  large  quantities.    The  soil 

LAUDER,  RoBKET  Boott,  a  Scottish  artist^  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  productions 
bom  at  Silver  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1808.  in  1850  were  785,145  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
Showing  a  taste  for  art  in  his  youth,  he  was  en-  80,529  of  oats,  52,159  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,- 
abled  by  Sic  Walter  Scott  to  pursue  his  studies  606  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
in  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh.  Subse-  12  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and 
quently  he  paraed  5  years  on  the  continent,  and  909  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Ten- 
in  1888  established  himself  in  London.  His  nessee  and  Alabama  railroad  will  pass  through 
best  pictures  have  been  suggested  by  scenes  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Scott's  novels,  and  comprise  ^'The  Trial  of  Effie  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  extends  from 
Deans,"  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it,  Tuscumbia  to  Florence,  the  capital  H.  An 
"  Meg  Merriliee,"  *'  Gaverhouse  ordering  Mop*  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  drain- 
ton  to  be  Shot,"  ^DO.  He  has  also  produced  large  ed  by  branches  of  Ohi&asawha  river ;  area. 
Scriptural  compositions,  one  of  which,  ^^Ghrist  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,717,  of  whom  2,66l 
teacning  Humility,"  was  purchased  by  the  Soot-  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
tish  association  for  the  encouragement  of  art  as  824,459  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  111,444  of  sweet 
the  commencement  of  a-  Scottish  national  gal-  potatoes,  102,208  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,195  bales  of 
leiT.  Since  1849  he  has  resided  in  Edmbui^.  cotton.    There  were  9  saw  mills,  9  grist  mills,  1 

LAUDER,  WiLUAM,  a  Scottish  literary  ad-  newspaper  office,  28  churches,  and  521  pupils 

venturer,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  attending  public  schools.    The  Mobile  and  Ohio 

century,  died  in  Barbados  in  1771.    He  was  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Oapital, 

educated  at  the  ninversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marion.    IIL  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  K. 
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hy  Forked  Deer  river,  S.  by  the  Hatobie,  and  and  in  Europe  is  cnltirated  in  gardens  as  aa 

W.  bj  the  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Ark. ;  elegant  plant,  its  foliage  being  sempervirent 

area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,169,  of  whom  its  leaves  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 

1,766  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  or  ondnlating  quite  smooth,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  fra- 

anr&ce  and  a  rich  soil.    The  productions  in  granoe.    The  flowers,  however,  are  small,  4  or 

1850  were  216,896  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,-  5  clustered  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

888  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,516  of  oats,  167,440  of  a  yellowish  white  color  and  dotted.    The 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  81,258  of  butter,  and  1,604  bales  fruit  is  an  ovate  fleshy  berry  of  a  very  dark 

of  cotton.    There  were  14  grist  mills,  2  saw  purple  approaching  to  black,  endowed  with  the 

mills,  and  11  churches.    Oapiti^,  Ripley.  aame  aromatic  properties  as  the  leaves,  whence 

LAUDON^Babon.    See  Loudon.  both  have  been  used  as  stimulants  and  carmina* 

LAUMONITE  (called  by  Werner  efflorescing  tives.  Several  varieties  are  given,  dependmg 
zeolite,  from  its  property  of  crumbling  to  pow-  upon  the  character  of  the  foliage,  such  aa 
der  by  exposure  to  the  air),  a  mineral  found  in  broader,  narrower,  more  crisped,  undulate,  or 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  also  in  variegated,  and  the  like ;  and  one  sort  is  men- 
sienite  and  porphyry  in  different  countries ;  tioned  as  possessing  double  flowers.  The  laurel 
named  from  Laumontthe  mineralogist,  who  first  (Qr.  do^yij)  is  represented  in  Greek  mythology 
observed  it  in  the  lead  mines  in  hrittany.  It  as  havmg  been  created  by  the  goddess  Giea 
occurs  in  crystals  of  the  form  of  oblique  rhom-  (Terra)  to  console  Apollo  for  the  loss  of  tiie 
boidal  prisms,  and  also  in  lamellar  masses.  The  nymph  Daphne,  whom  she  had  rescued  fVom 
color  is  yellowish  or  grayish  white ;  hardness  his  pursuit.  In  the  days  of  Roman  greatness 
8.5-4 ;  specific  gravity  2.8--2.4.  In  composition  it  was  considered  an  emblem  of  victory  and  like- 
it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  wise  of  clemency,  crowning  the  victor,  and  be- 
a  specimen  from  Phippsburg,  Me.,  giving  the  ing  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  returning  soldiery, 
following  proportions  of  its  ingredients :  silica  It  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Chancer  as  the 
61.98,  alumina  21.12,  lime  11.71,  and  water  crown  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The 
15.05=99.86.  Some  varieties  are  so  liable  to  laurel  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  requires  good 
effloresce  and  fall  to  fine  powder,  that  they  can  soil.  It  is  usually  propagated  by  layers,  but 
be  preserved  only  by  a  coating  of  gum  Arabic,  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  the  layers  being 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  min-  employed  for  increasing  the  rarer  varieties.  It 
end  is  found  at  many  of  the  copper,  mines  of  is  found  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  suck- 
Lake  Superior.  ers  have  been  known  to  spring  up  from  a  stump 

LAUNAY,  EMMiiniSL  Louis  Hbnbi  db.  See  supposed  for  two  years  previous  to  bo  dead. — 

Antraioues.  a  species  of  evergreen  cherry  known  as  the 

LA  UNION,  a  seaport  of  San  Salvador,  situ-  Portugal   laurel  (eeratui   Luntanica^  Loisel), 

ated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal  or  the 

part  of  the  great  bay  of  Fonseca ;  pop.  2,500.  Azores,  is  a  handsome  shrub  20  feet  high,  with 

it  is  the  principal  port  of  the  repubUc.    Under  leaves  of  a  lucid  green  and  long  bunches  of 

the  crown  it  was  called  San  Carlos.    It  is  hot  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  hemes  of  a  dark 

and  unhealthy,  and  the  shoaling  of  the  water  purple  when  ripe.    It  has  been  used  in  Britain 

in  the  bay  before  the  town  has  been  so  great  for  nedges.    In  the  neighborhood  of  London  it 

within  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  now  pro-  has  proved  hardy,  flowering  and  ripening  its 

posed  to  remove  the  establishment  to  a  point  6  seeds.    There  is  another  cherry  called  in  £n^- 

m.  farther  down  the  bay,  called  Punta  de  Chi-  land  the  common  laurel  {C»  lauro-eerasm^  Loi- 

quirin.    La  Union  is  in  fact  the  port  of  the  large  sel ;  pmnvi  lauro-eeratui^  Linn.).  (See  Chebbt 

oommercial  city  of  San  Higuel.  Latibel.)   The  Carolina  laurel  (0,  Caroliniana^ 

LAUREL,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  Michaux)  and  the  holly-leaved  laurel  of  this 
of  plants  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  section  of  evergreen  cherries  {0,  ilic\foliv$j 
ft-om  some  real  or  fimcied  resemblance  to  the  Nuttall)  are  American  species  of  the  lauro- 
genus  laurtts  (Linn.).  Formerly  many  kinds  cerati.  The  former  is  an  evergreen  tree  from 
of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  were  considered  80  to  50  feet  high,  growing  upon  river  banks 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  now  placed  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
under  distinct  genera  in  the  natural  order  of  Arkansas,  with  leaves  so  poisonous  as  often  to 
lauraeea  by  those  botanists  who  have  carefully  destroy  cattle.  The  latter  is  a  small-branch- 
studied  them.  Such  are  the  camphor  tree  (Z.  ed  tree  with  large,  bitter,  and  astringent  fhiit, 
eamphariferc^  E&mpfer),  the  cinnamon  tree  of  found  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
the  East,  and  in  this  country  the  sassafhis  tree  fomia.  Tliere  are  several  other  species,  wrongly 
(L,  Mssqfrai^  Linn.)  and  the  benzoin  (L,  lemoiny  considered  as  North  American  but  really  Euro* 
Linn.)  of  our  northern  flora,  with  tiie  red  bay  pean. — ^The  term  laurel  is  attached  to  many 
(Z.  CctroliniensiBy  Catesby)  of  the  southern  plants  wholly  diverse,  of  which  the  ground 
states.  The  only  genuine  species  now  allowed  laurel  (epigcea  repenSy  linn.),  the  spurge  laurel 
is  the  sweet  bay,  or  Z.  nobtlU  (Linn.).  This  is  {daphne  laureola^  Willd.),  and  the  big  laurel 
an  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  sometimes  (magnolia  grand^fiora)  are  familiar  examples. 

trowing  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  yet  always  The  so  called  American  laurel,  including  the 

isplaying  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  from  mountain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  &c,,  is  the  genus 

the  roots.  Usually  it  is  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  KaUnia  (Unn.).    (See  Kalmia.) 
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LAUREL,  a  S.  K  00.  of  Kjr.,  drained  hj  jadgee  were  freqoent,  espeoially  in  respect  to 
Rockcastle  river  and  Laurel  creek ;  area,  288  their  arbitrary  decinons  in  marine  law  and  the 
8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,145,  of  whom  192  were  courts  of  admiralty,  and  his  pamphlets  gave  re- 
slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly  and  markable  proof  of  legal  ability.  He  held  a  com- 
thickly  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  mission  in  one  of  the  fierce  border  wars,  when 
productions  in  1850  were  54,927  bushels  of  In-  the  British  forces  wi^  the  provincial  re^ments 
dian  com,  17,889  of  oats,  2,122  lbs.  of  tobacco,  were  called  out  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
and  11,688  of  wool,  lliere  were  3  saw  mills,  Cherokee  hostilities.  He  left  a  diary  of  the 
7  churches,  and  180  nupils  attending  public  expedition  in  manuscript.  Having  realized  an 
schools.    Capital,  London.  ample  fortune  and  founded  one  or  more  valu- 

LAURENS.  I.  A  N.  W.  district  of  S.  C,  able  plantations,  he  retired  from  business,  and. 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Enoree  river  and  S.  W.  by  in  1771  visited  Europe,  and  put  his  sons  to 
the  Saluda;  area,  812  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  school  jn  England.  He  made  tne  tour  of  Great 
23,407,  of  whom  11,952  were  slaves;  white  Britain,  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  and 
pop.  in  1859, 10,650.  The  surface  is  moderately  wrote  diaries  of  histravels,  full  of  curious  details 
uneven,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  numerous  and  reflections,  which  are  still  in  manuscript, 
small  rivers,  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  His  methodical  habits  appear  also  in  large  and 
prevailing  geological  formation  is  granite.  The  carefully  arranged  collections  of  letters  written 
productions  in  1850  were  895,291  bushels  of  during  nis  mercantile  career.  He  was  in  Lon- 
Indian  corn,  129,694  of  wheat,  192,476  of  oats,  don  when  the  growing  political  controversies 
102,926  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,842  bales  of  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies  had  readi- 
cotton.  There  were  38  grist  mills,  23  saw  and  ed  a  degree  of  intensity  which  required  the 
planing  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  42  churches,  patriotic  attention  of  every  citizen.  In  1774 
and  863  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap-  ne  was  one  of  38  Americans,  a  large  proportion 
ital,  Laurensville.  U.  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  of  whom  were  South  Carolinians,  who  signed  a 
traversed  by  the  Oconee  river;  area,  780  sq.  petition  to  dissuade  parliament  from  passing  the 
m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,682,  of  whom  3,238  were  Boston  port  bill.  He  still  hoped  that  wisdom 
slaves.  It  abounds  in  soft  limestone,  and  has  and  policy  might  avert  the  perils  of  war :  was 
an  undulating  surface  overgrown  in  many  not  prepared  for  separation,  and  strove  only  for 
places  with  forests.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  redress  of  grievances ;  and  in  this  feeling  and 
loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.  The  produc-  opinion  he  represented  justly  the  great  b<^y  of 
tions  in  1850  were  211,958  bushels  of  Indian  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  who  were  not 
corn,  82,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,883  bales  then  anticipating  a  violent  issue.  One  third  of 
of  cotton.  There  were  12  gnst  mills,  3  saw  them  at  least  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  re- 
mills,  12  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  cently  in  the  country.  Finding,  however,  that 
public  schools.    Capital,  Dublin.  petition  was  unavailing,  and  l^at  war  was  in- 

LAUKENS,  He2^y,  an  American  merchant  evitable  unless  averted  by  a  base  submission,  he 

and  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  hastened  home  to  take  his  part  in  the  patriotic 

1724,  died  there,  Dec.  8,  1792.    His  ancestors  cause,  reaching  Charleston  near  the  close  of 

were  French  Huguenots  who  shared  in  the  1774.  He  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  safety, 

exile  of  the  sect  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  which  body  he  soon  became  president    His 

of  Nantes.    He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  energy,  courage,  and  habits  of  business  were  all 

was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  and  passed  brought  into  active  exercise,  and  he  fully  satis- 

from  school  to  a  counting  house  in  Charleston,  fied  tiie  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  commu- 

from  which  he  was  transferred  to  another  in  nity  by  his  zeal  and  devotion.    In  1776  he  was 

London,  where  he  might  eiyoy  a  larger  field  for  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress 

commercial  study  and  acquaintance.    Return-  from  South  Carolina,  and  became  its  president, 

ing  to  his  native  city,  he  began  business  for  which  office  he  held  till  the  dose  of  1778.    He 
himself,  which  he  pursued  with  a  rare  industry  '  was  a  freouent  correspondent  and  resolute  sup- 

and  intelligence.     He  was  severely  diligent,  porter  of  Washington.  His  correspondence  with 

knew  how  to  economize  time,  and  was  a  model  him,  and  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 

of  integrity,  method,  and  comprehensive  Judg-  men  of  the  revolution,  is  still  extant,  showing 

ment.    As   rigid  with  others  as  himself,  he  his  methodical  habits,  patriotism,  and  sagacity., 

trained  all  his  agents  and  subordinates  to  order-  In  1779  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 

ly  habits  like  his  own ;  so  that  his  counting  tentiary  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 

room  became  a  school  of  discipline,  into  which  treaty,  but  was  captured  on  his  way  thither  by 

the  youth  was  deemed  fortunate  who  could  find  a  British  frigate.    He  threw  his  papers  over- 

his  way.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  strict-  board,  but  they  were  recovered  by  fiie  enemy. 

ness  of  discipHne  by  which  he  endowed  those  They  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  his  mis- 

about  him  with  the  most  admirable  attributes  sion,  and  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  Holland 

fi>r  business,  and  crowned  his  own  career  with  had  been  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  revolted 

ample  fortune  and  the  respect  of  the  commu-  colonies,  which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 

nity.    Although  tenacious  of  his  interests  as  a  Great  Britain  against  Holland.    He  was  taken 

business  man,  ne  did  not  suffer  them  to  quench  to  London,  was  known  to  have  been  president 

patriotism,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  of  the  rebel  congress,  and  was  closely  incar- 

abuses  of  power.    His  contests  with  the  crown  oerated  in  the  tower.    His  health  suffisring,  he 
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was  indulged  with  a  daily  walk  In  fresh  air,  <tf  skirmishing  and  eorering  defiles  Laurens  wai 
accompanied  by  a  gnard.  On  one  of  these  oc-  greatly  distinguished.  At  the  pass  of  Coosa- 
casions  he  happened  to  encounter  Lord  George  whatchie,  at  the  head  of  about  20  regulars  and 
Gordon,  then  a  prisoner  also,  and  was  addressed  200  militia,  he  met  the  columns  of  Prevost^  and 
by  him.  Though  reusing  to  walk  or  converse  was  again  wounded,  escaping  with  his  life  only 
with  his  lordship,  such  was  the  jealousy  of  by  the  gallantry  of  a  subordinate  oflScer,  Gapt 
the  crown  ofiSoers  that  he  was  remanded  into  Wigg.  Confined  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston, 
close  confinement.  His  imprisonment  continued  he  was  the  right  arm  of  Moultrie  during  its  brief 
for  nearly  15  months,  during  which  he  was  investment  Subsequently,  when  the  combined 
greatly  enfeebled,  and  suffered  also  from  fre-*  French  and  American  forces  under  D'Estaing 
quent  and  acute  attacks  of  gout.  He  was  sol-  and  Lincoln  attempted  the  storm  of  Savannah, 
seed,  however,  by  the  kind  attentions  of  many  he  led  the  light  infantry,  and  was  one  of  the 
friends,  among  whom  was  Edmund  Burke.  The  first  to  mount  the  British  lines.  When  Charles* 
British  government  made  frequent  attempts  on  ton  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  was 
his  patriotism,  but  in  vain.  All  that  they  ob-  prominent  in  sorties,  and  displayed  uniform 
tained  from  him  was  a  petition  for  his  enlarge-  courage  and  enthusiasm.  AfLer  it  had  fallen 
ment,  modestly  expressed,  in  which  he  stated  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  rejoined  the 
that  ho  had  honestly  striven  to  prevent  the  final  army  of  Washington,  then  utterly  lacking  in 
rupture  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies,  resources.  It  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
While  a  prisoner  he  learned  the  death  of  his  France  for  succor,  and  it  was  determined  to 
son,  John  Laurens,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  send  a  special  representative  from  the  army 
the  close  of  the  war.  Though  his  health  was  who  could  boldly  report  its  real  condition.  For 
broken  when  he  was  releas^  he  received  the  this  mission  Washington  designated  Laurens  to 
commission  of  congress  as  one  of  its  ministers  congress,  and  he  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1780. 
for  negotiating  the  peace.  He  proceeded  to  The  object  was  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  prompt- 
Paris,  where  (Nov.  80, 1782)  with  Franklin  and  ly  reported  his  arrival  and  business  to  the  mm- 
Jay  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  ister  Yergennes,  but  seemingly  in  vain.  The 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  welcomed  with  formalities  of  court  and  the  self-complacency  of 
the  highest  cousideration.  Offices  were  ten-  the  minister,  who  would  not  be  hurried,  baffled 
dered  him,  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  him  for  more  than  two  months.  With  the  spirit 
His  foiling  health,  advanced  age,  and  the  di-  6f  a  patriot,  knowing  that  the  condition  of  his 
lapidation  of  his  estates,  which  had  suffered  country  would  admit  of  no  more  delay,  he  de* 
from  British  sequestration,  required  that  he  termined  in  defiance  of  all  form  to  take  the 
should  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  interests,  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  subordinates  by  a  di- 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  agricul-  rect  appeal  to  the  king.  Dr.  Franklin,  the  resi- 
ture.  By  an  injunction  in  his  will,  his  body  dent  American  minister,  would  have  dissuaded 
was  burned  according  to  detailed  directions  of  him ;  Yergennes,  to  whom  he  avowed  his  pui> 
his  own,  and  the  remains  collected  and  buried,  pose,  was  confounded  by  its  audacity.  But 
He  left  numerous  original  and  valuable  papers,  Laurens  persevered,  and  at  a  public  levee  pre^ 
a  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  sented  his  memorial  at  a  moment  when  Louis 
collections  of  the  S.  0.  historical  society.  expected  only  a  passing  presentation  of  himselfl 
LAURENS,  John,  son  of  the  precedmg,  lieu-  He  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  king  that  he  was 
tenant^colonei  in  the  American  revolutionary  just  from  the  army  of  Washington,  that  he 
army,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  knew  well  its  condition,  and  touching  his  sword 
bom  about  1756,  slain  in  battle  on  the  Comba-  he  added  that  unless  speedy  succor  was  sent  to 
hee,  S.  C,  Aug.  27,  1782.  He  was  educated  his  country,  the  weapon  which  he  now  wore  at 
chiefiy  in  England,  but  returning  at  the  open-  his  side,  as  the  ally  of  his  m^esty,  might  be 
ing  c^  the  war  joined  the  American  army  in  drawn,  as  the  subject  of  the  king  of  England, 
1777.  As  an  aid  of  Washington,  he  was  fre-  against  him  and  France.  The  king  was  con- 
quently  his  secretarv,  and  the  letters  of  the  fused  for  a  moment,  recovered  himself,  replied 
oommander-in-chief  m  his  handwriting  are  stiU  briefiy  to  the  address,  received  the  memorial, 
extant.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Uie  battle  and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Its  prayer 
of  Brandywine.  In  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  granted,  money  and  supplies  were  Air- 
he  was  severely  wounded  while  boldly  attempt-  nished,  and  the  American  army  was  saved, 
ing  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house.  He  His  mission  thus  successfblly  executed,  Laurens 
was  engaged  at  Monmouth,  and  acquired  in-  returned,  and  resumed  his  military  duties.  At 
creased  reputation  in  Bhode  Island.  On  the  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  South  he  re-  captur^  one  of  the  two  redoubts  which  were 
paired  to  Oharieston,  and  was  attached  to  the  stormed,  and  received  in  person  the  sword  of 
militia  force  of  Moultrie,  who  was  watchii^  the  the  commander.  When,  in  the  closing  period 
movements  of  the  British  in  Georgia.  When  of  the  war,  aU  active  operations  had  ceased  in 
the  British  general  Prevost  attempt^  a  coup  de  the  North,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the 
main  against  Charleston  with  a  force  of  5,000  South  under  Gen.  Greene.  Here  the  enterprise 
men.  Gen.  Moultrie  threw  himself  across  his  of  Laurens  was  manifest,  though  the  war  was 
path  with  but  1,000  militia,  seeking  only  to  re-  languishing.  In  the  numerous  little  affairs  re- 
tard, not  to  arrest,  his  advance,    m  tMs  task  suiting  from  the  necessity  ci  die<^ing  Britidi 
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depreda^oas  BpoQ  the  plaatatiooB,  and  for  coxx-  aohievements.  It  wa9  tbe  preference  of  Wash- 
fioiog  tbo  garnsoQ  to  the  walls  of  Oharleston,  ington  whicb  decided  congress  to  appoint  Laa- 
he  was  oonstantlj  active ;  and  he  was  conspio-  rens  the  commissioner  to  France.  Washing- 
nous  in  some  bold  attempts  to  surprise  their  ton  knew  the  proper  man,  and  knew  what  was 
detachments  along  the  sea  islands  and  under  needed.  Laurens  requited  the  preference  of 
tiie  Yerj  guns  of  their  shipping.  In  all  these  Washington  with  the  most  affectionate  devo- 
movements  his  bravery  was  such  as  to  be  ao*  tion ;  toiled  in  his  tent  at  midnight  writing  let- 
oonnted  rashness;  and  the  result  would  seem  ters  and  despatches:  was  his  chief  medium  of 
to  confirm  this  judgment  upon  his  conduct  communication  with  the  foreigners,  French, 
Hearing  of  an  enterprise  against  a  strong  ma-  German^  and  Polish,  in  the  service;  rushed  be* 
randing  force  of  the  British  who  were  engaged  tween  him  and  danger  at  Monmouth :  and  some- 
in  ravaging  the  plantations  along  the  Gombahee,  times,  perhaps,  exhibited  his  attacnment  in  a 
Laurens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sick  with  manner  which  the  severe  Washington  might  not 
ague,  rose  from  bed,  and  eagerly  sought  the  com-  be  prepared  to  approve,  yet  could  not  properly 
mand  of  the  troops  designed  for  their  arrest.  By  condemn^  as  when  he  c^led  out  and  shot  Gen. 
hard  riding  he  overtook  the  brigade,  which  had  Gliarles  Lee  in  a  duel  for  disrespectful  language 
already  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Gombahee  to  his  generaL  Lee,  wounded,  said  of  his  an* 
river,  near  the  ferry.  The  enemy  occupied  the  tagonist:  *^How  handsomely  the  young  fellow 
banks  opposite.  Twelve  miles  below  the  ferry,  behaved  I  I  could  have  hu^^^  him  I"  So  va- 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Ghehaw  neck,  the  land  rious  were  his  merits,  so  distinguished  his  chief 
juts  out  toward  the  bed  of  the  river,  affording  excellences,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  vir- 
nrom  this  point  an  excellent  station  from  which  to  tues,  that  his  death  called  everywhere  into  ut* 
assail  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  Laurens,  with  terance  the  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation, 
some  50  infantry,  a  few  matrosses,  and  a  how-  Hamilton  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  Uie  liveliest 
itzer,  hastened  to  occupy  this  point.  He  reach-  regret  and  admiration.  Even  before  this  period, 
ed  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Stock,  contiguous  to  he  had  won  among  his  comrades  and  in  the  ar* 
the  Ghehaw  point,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  and  mt  the  title  of  the  ^^  Bayard  of  the  revolution.'' 
prepared  to  reach  the  station  by  daylight  in  the  His  very  daring,  even  to  desperation,  had  vast 
morning.  He  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant  and  beneficial  uses  during  the  revolutionary  war| 
conversation  witn  the  ladies.  Possessing  a  fine  when  the  Americans  were  but  too  apt,  at  one 
education  and  all  the  graces  of  the  courtier,  he  time,  to  hold  British  grenadiers  to  be  invincible^ 
sought  to  dissipate  their  apprehensions  by  the  The  knowledge  of  this,  the  desire  to  inspirit  the 
gayest  language,  and  merrily  proposed  to  raise  militia,  the  wounded  pride  of  personal  charac- 
a  scaffold  for  them,  as  in  days  of  chivalry,  from  ter,  were  the  influences  that  prompted  Laurens 
which  they  should  be  able  to  behold  the  action,  and  other  gallant  gentlemen  to  seek  danger,  as 
The  conversation  was  keenly  remembered  when  it  would  seem  wantonly,  the  better  to  impress 
the  catastrophe  of  the  next  day  was  made  and  raise  the  courage  of  their  people.  At  the 
known.  The  enemy  had  probably  been  advised  council  board,  Laurens  was  calm,  circumspect, 
of  his  movement,  slipped  their  cables  that  very  and  judicious.  As  one  instance  of  that  magna- 
night,  descended  the  river  to  Ghehaw,  landed  in  nimity  which  distinguished  his  general  conduct, 
force  on  the  point  of  which  Laurens  proposed  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  promoted  by 
to  take  ]x>ssesnon,  and  covered  themselves  in  congress,  out  of  the  regular  order,  and  in  ad- 
the  long  grass  and  fennel,  in  ambush,  along  the  vance  of  grade  in  the  army,  he  declined  the  com* 
road  on  which  he  had  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they  mission,  lest  it  should  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
were  discovered,  he  charged  them,  riding  at  the  comrades,  wrong  their  claims,  and  doharm  to  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and,  leading  tnem  on  with  service.  His  European  education  gave  him  great 
desperate  gallantry,  was  slain  at  the  first  fire  of  advantage  over  his  brother  officers  generally  in 
the  British.  The  bitterness  of  this  catastrophe  American  societv,  but  he  never  presumed  upon 
was  deepened  in  the  public  mind  by  the  refleo-  it,  and,  except  m  the  field,  was  singularly  nn* 
tion  that  the  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  ambitious  of  display.  His  correspondence  was 
of  so  small  significance ;  that  the  war  was  vir-  yoluminous,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  yet  pre- 
tually  over;  that  the  predatory  party  against  served.  It  exhibits  an  easy,  graceful,  yet  vig- 
whidi  he  went  was  not  seeking  an  encounter,  orous  style,  marked  equally  by  thought,  infor- 
but  forage  and  provisions  for  the  necessities  of  mation,  and  originality  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  garrison,  and  with  which  to  supply  the  ship-  He  strenuou&Jy  urged  upon  his  father  the  em- 
ping  in  preparation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  ployment  of  negroes  in  tiie  armies  of  the  South, 
city.  Very  great  and  general  was  the  sorrow  alleging  their  frequent  employment  in  those  of 
occasioned  by  so  sad  and  sudden  a  close  to  his  the  Nortii,  and  that,  under  good  white  officers, 
brilliant  career.  Wa^ington  himself  lamented  they  could  be  made  to  do  good  service.  He  was 
liim  with  keen  feeling  and  eloquent  utterance,  not  unaware  that,  tmder  t^be  old  colonial  i^stem 
8o  did  Greene,  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the  emi-  of  South  Garolina,  masters  taking  the  field  in  the 
nent  men  of  the  time.  Laurens  had  been  great-  border  wars  were  required  to  bring  with  them 
ly  in  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  a  a  certain  quota  from  the  body  of  their  slaves. 
eioae  comrade  of  Hamilton ;  and  these  two  These,  following  their  owners  into  battle,  were 
joung  men,  with  an  ardent  attachment  for  each  found  efficient  But  his  &ther  opposed  the  pol- 
other,  were  emulous  in  the  struggle  for  great  icy  in  an  able  letter  which  is  still  extant:  and 
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though  the  meftsare  was  hroaohed  in  oongresa,  overwhelming  odds  was  his  most  hrilliant  ex- 

and  by  South  Carolinians  (in  fact  it  originated  ploit    His  allies  the  Tarks  having  taken  many 

with  John  Lanrens),  it  was  deemed  nnadvisable  Rnssian  prisoners,  Lanriston,  in  order  to  save 

to  adopt  it.    The  truth  is,  the  southern  armv  their  lives,  ransomed  them  with  his  own  money, 

had  no  other  means  of  support  than  those  wliich  In  1808  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Spain ;  in 

oame  from  the  slave  labor  in  the  fields.    There  1809  he  was  with  Prince  Eugtoe  Beauharnais 

was  no  pay,  no  provision,  no  commissariat,  no  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  where  he  distinguished 

money,  no  resources,  save  what  was  gleaned  himself  at  the  battle  of  Raab.    The  victory  of 

at  harvest  time  from  the  plantation ;  and  the  Wagram  was  in  great  measure  due  to  his  bring- 

rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  fields  of  South  Oarolina  ing  up  100  cannons  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire, 

sustained  the  two  armies,  British  and  American,  After  the  peace  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of 

during  the  last  three  years 'of  the  war  in  the  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  for  which  service 

South.    Hence  neither  British  nor  American  he  received  the  title  of  count  and  a  mission  to 

was  eager  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  Russia.  He  remained  in  Russia  until  1812,  when 

things  in  respect  to  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  he  joined  the  grand  army.    After  the  retreat 

The  negroes  were  much  more  important  to  both  from  Moscow  he  organized  at  Magdeburg  the 

parties  m  the  fields  of  agriculture  than  in  those  5th  corps,  occupied  Leipsic  during  the  battle  of 

of  war.  Lntzen,  turned  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  at 

L AURENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  took  Breslau,  June  1, 
between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  about  16  m.  from  1818.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Leipsic,  and 
Rome,  and  contiguous  to  the  coast.  It  was  the  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  after  the  peace 
capital  of  Latium  and  the  residence  of  its  king  of  Paris.  He  was  treated  with  regard  by  Louis 
when  Mneas  and  the  Trojans  arrived  in  Italy.  XVIII.  When  Napdeon  returned,  Lauriston 
After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  it  was  accompanied  the  king  to  B^thune  and  then  re- 
incorporated with  the  neighboring  municipality  tired  to  his  estate  of  Richecourt,  where  he  re- 
of  Lavinium.  Laurentum  gave  name  to  a  ter-  mained  dnriuff  the  Hundred  Days.  For  this  he 
ritory  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  was  appointed  peer  of  France  and  commander 
Tiber  to  near  Ardea,  and  which,  in  imperial  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.  In  1817  he  was 
times,  was  studded  along  the  shore  with  the  created  marquis,  and  in  1820  was  called  to  direct 
villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  among  which  the  administration  of  the  royal  household.  In 
were  those  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  the  em-  May,  1821,  he  received  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
peror  Ck)mmodus.  of  France,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Spain  in 

LAURISTON,  ALEXAin)BE  JaoqitesBebkabd  1828  was  in  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the 

Law,  marquis  de,  a  French  soldier,  grandson  of  reserve.    His  death,  which  took  place  while  vis- 

a  brother  of  the  financier  Law,  born  in  Pondi-  iting  a  celebrated  opera  dancer,  excited  much 

cherry,  Hindostan,  Feb.  1,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  attention  in  Paris. 

June  10,  1828.  At  the  military  school  of  Paris  LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap- 
he  was  intimate  with  Bonaparte.  In  1792  and  ital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  near  the  N. 
following  year  he  served  in  the  armies  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Qeneva,  and  about  ^  m. 
north,  of  the  Moselle  and  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  from  Ouchy,  its  port  on  that  lake ;  pop.  increased 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  Of  Yalen-  from  8,818  in  1798  to  14,126  in  1828,  and  14,- 
ciennes.  In  1796  he  resigned,  and  left  the  500  in  1850,  beside  8,186  in  the  out  parishes 
army ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  Napoleon  when  or  hanliette.  It  is  built  on  8  steep  hills,  whidi 
first  consul,  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp,  and  project  from  Mont  Jorat,  the  highest  of  which 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.  In  1801  he  was  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral  500  feet  above 
sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Denmark,  and  in  the  lake.  The  cathedral,  a  noble  Gothic  struo- 
1802,  havmg  been  chosen  to  convey  to  London  ture  of  the  18th  century,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  tower  and  a  spire,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
Amiens,  was  there  received  with  great  enthusi-  St.  Bernard  de  Menthon.  The  church  of  St.  Fran- 
asm  by  the  people,  who  took  the  horses  from  his  ^ois  is  also  a  very  old  building,  and  is  memora- 
carriage  and  drew  him  to  Downing  street.  In  ble  for  the  council  assembled  within  its  walls 
1805  he  was  sent  under  Admiral  Yilleneuve  on  in  1449,  in  which  Felix  Y.  resigned  his  claims 
an  expedition  to  Martinique,  where  he  took  Fort  to  the  popedom.  The  other  remarkable  build- 
Diamond.  Ten  days  later  the  fleet  sailed  for  Eu-  ings  are :  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  gov- 
rope,  and  after  an  engagement  off  Cape  Ortegal  ernment  house;  the  college,  which  contains  the 
was  defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  Oct  21.  cantonallibrary  (88,000  vols.)  and  a  valuable  mn- 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  seum ;  the  penitentiary,  the  charity  schools,  and 
of  a  division  of  the  army  sent  into  Germany^  the  casino  or  club  house.  The  streets  are  ^;eep, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Braunau.  In  1806  narrow,  and  ill  paved.  The  manufactures  corn- 
he  was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  surren-  prise  woollen  cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  jewelry, 
der  of  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  Venice  in  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  which  is 
accordance  widi  the  treaty  of  Presbnrg ;  and  in  the  staple  of  the  canton.  Steamboats  ply  on 
the  following  year,  by  Napoleon^s  orders,  he  the  lake  between  Ouchy,  Geneva,  and  other 
seized  on  the  republic  of  Ragusa  as  a  reprisal  towns ;  and  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  to 
for  the  Russians  having  occupied  the  harbor  Yverdun  at  the  head  of  the  lake'of  NeufdiAtel. 
of  Oattaro.     His  defence  of  Ragusa  against  Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  ^Ihe  house  in 
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which  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  Ang.  10, 1792.    Entering  the  repnblioan  armj, 

"  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  the  ^^e  of  John  he  distingnished  himself  on  the  Rhine  and  in  La 

Xemble  in  the  cenieterj  of  St.  Pierre  de  Plain  Vendue,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 

near  the  city.   A  remarkable  fragment  of  black  who  appointed  him  his  a<^ataDt  and  private 

Roman  ware,  with  figures  moulded  in  high  re-  secretary.    He  accompanied  J^apoleon  to  Egypt, 

liei^  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  blue  glass  from  and  became  more  nearly  allied  to  him  by  mar- 

the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  Lausonium,  near  ryiug  a  niece  of  Josephine.    After  the  18th 

Lausanne,  were  exhibited  in  the  Loudon  ar-  Brumaire  he  was  made  postmaster-general  and 

oh»olcM|fical  institute  in  Dec  1858.  •  count    In  1814  he  lost  his  office,  but  regain- 

LAUZHN,  Antonik  Nompab  db  Oaitmont,  ed  it  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
duke  de,  a  French  courtier,  born  in  1633,  died  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIIL,  he  was 
Nov.  19,  1723.  A  poor  nobleman  from  Gas-  arrested  for  having  aided  the  emperor,  and 
cooy,  he  made  his  fortune  at  the  French  court  condemned  to  death.  He  escaped,  by  the  aid  of 
by  his  elegant  manners  and  wit  and  dauntless  his  wife  and  daughter  and  three  English  gen- 
ambition,  and  became  a  favorite  of  many  of  the  tlemen,  and  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
most  eminent  and  beautiful  women,  and  of  Louis  kindly  received  by  the  king.  Mme.  La  Yalette, 
XIV.,  who  appointed  him  to  various  offices.  He  after  the  escape  was  discovered,  was  kept  for 
was  about  to  marry  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  grand-  some  time  imprisoned,  and  became  insane ;  but 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  to  take  the  com-  she  survived  until  June,  1856.  In  1822  La 
mand  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  when  Yalette  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  France, 
tbe  intrigues  of  Louvois  and  Mme.  de  Montes-  where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  He  left  a  volume 
pan  caused  him  to  be  detained  in  prison  for  of  Memovre9  et  souvenirs  (Paris,  1881),  contain- 
many  years.  He  finally  recovered  his  liberty  at  ing  an  interesting  account  of  his  escape.  Na- 
the  instance  of  the  French  princess,  whom  he  is  poleon  I.  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  La  Ya- 
supposed  to  have  secretly  married.  In  1688  he  lette,  of  which  60,000  were  paid  to  him;  in 
escorted  the  queen  of  James  IL  and  her  in-  1855  Napoleon  IH.  caused  the  remainder  to  be 
&nt  son  to  France,  and  in  1689  took  an  active  paid  to  his  heirs. 

part  in  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Ireland.  Al-  LA  YALLI^RE,  FsAKgoisE  Louisb  de  Lk 
though  he  never  fully  recovered  the  good  graces  Baume  Le  Blako,  duchesse,  a  French  lady  cele- 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  was  raised  to  the  brated  for  her  intimate  relations  with  Louis 
rank  of  duke  in  1692.  Mile,  de  Montpensier  XIY.,  bom  in  Tours  in  Aug.  1644,  died  in  Paris, 
died  in  1693,  and  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  June  6, 1710.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  a 
married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16.  Lauzun  French  nobleman  and  superior  officer,  her  mo- 
figures  frequently  in  the  French  literature  of  the  ther  married  the  baron  de  St.  R6my,  who  was 
17th  century,  and  even  of  a  later  period,  partic-  attached  to  the  household  of  the  dncbess  of 
ularly  in  the  works  of  Mme.  de  S6vign^,  La  Orleans.  Introduced  at  court  and  appointed 
Bmydre,  and  St.  Simon. — ^The  Memoires  du  due  maid  of  honor  to  Henrietta  of  England,  sister- 
de  latmin^  of  which  various  editions  have  ap-  in-law  of  Louis  XIY.,  Mile,  de  La  vdli^re  socm 
peared,  and  a  new  one  by  Lacour  in  Paris  in  received  the  homage  of  several  distinguished 
1858,  do  not  refer  to  this  Lauzun,  but  to  an-  persons,  whose  attentions  she  discountenanced 
other  noted  individual,  who  was  a  member  of  from  a  feeling  of  sincere  love  and  admiration 
the  Biron  family.    (See  Bibon.)  for  the  king.    All  who  became  acquainted  with 

LAYA.    See  Yolcano.  the  young  lady  were  struck  with  her  modesty, 

LAY  AC  A,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  gentleness,  and  truthfulness,  as  well  as  with  her 
Lavaca  and  Navidad  rivers;  area,  926  sq.  m.;  personal  charms  and  varied  accomplishments; 
pop.  in  1858,  4,907,  of  whom  1,481  were  slaves,  and  the  most  eminent  French  writers,  as  Ra- 
it has  an  undulating  surface,  partly  covered  cine.  La  Fontaine,  and  Mme.  de  S^vign^,  be- 
with  ash  and  post  oak  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil  stow  the  highest  encomiums  upon  her  virtues 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian  corn.  Yalue  and  graces.  Her  love  for  Louis  XIY.  was  aa 
of  land  in  1859,  $627,769.    Capital,  Petersburg,  enthusiastic  as  it  was  disinterested;  and  after 

LAYAL,  a  fortified  town  oi  France,  seat  of  having  for  some  time  resisted  his  advances,  she 

a  bishop,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  May-  became  his  mistress  in  1661,  but  on  several  oc- 

enne,  on  the  Mayenne  river,  186  miles  by  rail-  casions  felt  impelled  by  conscientious  scruples 

way  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  19,292.    There  to  desert  her  lover,  who  twice  succeeded  in 

is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  wood,  bringing  her  back  from  the  convent  in  which 

iron,  clover,  and  marble.  It  was  in  the  environs  she  had  taken  refuge.    In  1674,  however,  she 

of  Laval  that  originated,  in  1791,  the  royalist  left  him  definitively,  and  took  the  veil  in  the 

insurrection  called  the  Ohouannerie.    A  bril-  Carmelite  convent  of  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques 

liant  victory  of  the  Yendean  army  over  the  re-  under  the  name  of  Sister  Louise.    She  received 

publicans  was  gained  near  Laval,  Oct  25,  1793.  the  visits  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 

LA  YALETTE,  Antoins  Mabib  Chamans,  and  other  warm  admirers,  and,  engaged  in 

oomte  de,  a  French  officer,  bom  in  Paris  in  works  of  piety  and  charity,  spent  the  rest  of 

1769,  died  there,  Feb.  15,  1880.    At  the  break*  her  life  in  the  seclusion  of  that  convent,  of  which 

ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  became  an  officer  Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  had  succeeded  her  as 

of  tbe  national  guard,  in  which  capacity  he  mistress  of  the  king,  also  eventuidly  became  an 

was  one  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  king,  on  inmate.    I^e  bore  4  children  to  the  king,  2  of 
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whom  were  lei^timatized,  yiz.,  Mile,  de  Blok,  siimiBOQedbiineithertorefoteitori&beoomeja 

who  married  the  prince  of  Oonti,  and  the  ooant  Christian.    Th*e  controTersy  which  ensued  exr 

of -Yermaodois.    She  wrote  a  work  entitled  Ro'  cited  the  greatest  interest    Mendelssohn  mun- 

Jlexi<m9  9ur  la  misSricorde-  de  Dieu,  par  une  tained  that  according  to  the  system  of  Bonnet 

dame  penitente  (1680),  of  which  a  copy,  dated  it  would  he  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  divine 

1688,  with  corrections  by  Bo^suet,  was  discov-  origin  of  Islamism  or  Buddhism  as  of  Christian- 

ered  in  the  Louvre  library  by  M.  Damas*Hinard  ity ;  and  Lavater,  fearing  that  his  imperious  chal- 

in  1852.    The  original  as  well  as  the  corrected  lenge  had  been  intolerant  and  unkind,  withdrew 

work  was  edited  by  M.  Bomaine  Comut  (Paris,  it  in  a  long  letter.    From  that  time  he  was  the 

1854).    A  collection  of  her  letters  was  pub-  chief  and  almost  the  idol  of  the  mystics.    He 

lished  in  1767.    Among  the  works  based  upon  explained  the  performances  of  Gessner  and  Mes- 

her  life,  the  novel  of  Mme.  de  G^enlis  has  attain-  mer  by  the  theory  of  the  Bosicrucians,  visited 

ed  the  greatest  popularity.    Lebrun^s  ^**  Magda-  and  disputed  with  Oogliostro  under  a  conviction 

len^'  in  the  Yal  de  Gr&ce  in  Paris  is  said  to  rep-  that  he  was  an  envoy  of  Satan,  and  was  sus- 

resent  the  features  of  the  duchess.    See  Arsdne  pected  by  his  contemporaries  of  almost  all  here- 

Houssaye,  MUe.  de  La  ValUihre  et  Mme.  de  Mes,  of  being  an  atheist,  and  of  being  secretly  a 

Montetpan  (Paris,  1860). — ^Her  srand-nephew,  high  officer  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.   Hiscelebri- 

Louis  OfesAB  DB  La  Yalli^be,  bom  in  1708,  ty  was  extended  into  foreign  countries  chiefly 

died  in  1780,  was  a  celebrated  bibliophile.  by  his  Phynognamische  Fragmente  zur  BtifoT- 

LAYATER,  Johann  Kaspab,  a  Swiss  mystic  derang  derMensehenkenntnisi  undMensehenliebe 

and  physiognomist,  bom  in  Zurich,  Nov.  15,  (Leipsio,  1775-^8),  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to 

1741,  died  Uiere,  Jan.  2, 1801.    He  was  the  son  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  science,  illustrated 

of  a  physician,  a  timid,  sensitive,  imaginative  with  numerous  engravings  and  vignettes,  and 

boy,  with  an  aversion  to  school,  but  fond  of  superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typography  to 

poetry,  solitude,  and  religious  revery.    Intended  any  book  previously  issued  from  the  German 

for  holy  orders,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Ztl-  press.    It  was  the  fruit  of  singularly  acute  ob- 

rich,  but  was  more  interested  in  Klopstock  and  servations  from  an  early  period  of  life,  confirmed 

Boussoau  than  in  controversialists,  and  sought  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  likenesses 

the  revival  of  piety  rather  by  humble  labors  as  of  distinguished  personages  which  are  intro- 

member  of  an  ascetic  society  than  by  weigh-  duced  into  the  work.    Though  he  was  some- 

ing  theological  formulas.     **  Limit  yourself  at  times  deceived,  the  remarkable  skill  of  Lavater 

every  moment,  if  you  can,  to  what  is  nearest  to  in  detecting  character  by  some  slight  feature 

you,^'  was  one  of  his  early  ethical  precepts,  was  often  proved.    The  new  science  was  wide- 

Notwithstanding  his  shrinking  nature,  his  first  ly  studied,  occaaoned  manv  discussions,  and 

public  act  was  a  vehement  pamphlet  (1762)  was  assailed  with  ridicule  by  Lichtenberg  at 

assailing  an  oppressive  but  influential  officer  of  Gdttingen,  by  Nicolai  at  Berlin,  and  by  Zim- 

ZClrich,  which  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  mermann  in  a  parody  on  the  physiognomy  of 

leave  his  native  town  for  a  time.    He  went  to  tails.    The  author  was  visited  at  ZQrich  by  nu- 

Berlin,  then,  under  Frederic  tJie  Great,  the  merous  curious  and  eminent  persons,  whose 

centre  of  intellectual  culture  in  Germany,  and  characters  he  usually  judged  with  sagacity;  at 

continued  his  studies  in  that  capital^  enjoying  a  glance  he  recognized  Keeker,  Mirabeau,  and 

the  friendship  of  Sulzer  and  Mendelssohn,  and  in  Mercier.    He  made  a  long  and  philosophically 

Barth,  Pomerania,  under  the  theologian  Spal-  impartial  commentary  on  his  own  physiognomy 

ding.    Returning  to  ZOrich  in  1764,  he  entered  as  displayed  in  several  silhouettes:  "A  most 

on  the  duties  of  pastor,  and  the  peculiar  charm  delicate  organization,  forming  a  singular  enaen^ 

of  his  mystical  discourses,  his  benevolent  char-  hle^  many  of  whose  parts  are  in  contrast.    He 

aoter,  and  blameless  life  made  him  warmly  and  delights  in  high  metaphysical  speculations,  and 

universally  beloved.     His  published  sermons  his  intelligence  cannot  grasp  the  simplest  mech- 

and  his  correspondence  soon  extended  over  anism.    His  imagination  is  extravagant,  disor- 

Europe.   In  1767  appeared  his  Sehweitzerlieder,  dered,  immensely  eccentric;  but  it  is  cnecked 

containing  his  flnest  poems,  which  was  followed  by  two  severe  guardians,  good  sense  and  a  good 

by  his  Ausgiehten  in  *  die  Ewigheit  (3  voK,  heart.   He  knows  much,  but  is  the  least  emdite 

1768-*78),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which  of  all  professional  savants.   None  of  his  knowl- 

he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  edge  has  been  acquired ;  every  thing  has  been 

irresistibility  of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  for  in  some  sort  given  to  him.    He  loves,  and  has 

every  person  to  conceive  of  Gk>d  as  manifested  never  been  in  love.^'    The  last  years  of  his  life 

in  Ohrist  cmcified  in  order  to  be  really  alive  were  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  for 

himself.   The  last  doctrine  was  called  his  Chris-  freedom.    He  had  hailed  the  French  revolution 

tomania.    He  determined  to  oppose  his  illumin*  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  quickly  changed 

ism  to  the  philosophy  that  was  reigning  at  to  horror.     His  declamations   in   the  pulpit 

Paris  and  Berlin ;  and  having  found  in  the  Pa-  against  the  French  party  caused  him  to  be  ban- 

Ungenesie  phUoaophique  of  Bonnet  what  he  ished  to  Basel  in  1796.   He  was  soon  permitted 

deemed  a  triumphant  exposition  of  Christian  to  return,  renewed  his  pastoral  offices,  and  op* 

faith,  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  with  remarks  posed  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  French 

of  his  own  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  the  mild-  directory,  till,  when  Mass^na  took  Zfirich  (Sept. 

est  and  ablest  living  advocate  of  deism,  and  26, 1799),  he  was  ^ot  in  the  streets  while  ea- 
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odon^ing  the  soldiers  and  relieting  the  votmd-'  mtioh  essential  oQ  as  the  preoecfing.  Hie  tooth* 

ed.    The  shot  is  said  to  have  proceeded  not  leaved  lavender  (Z.(2M»toftEi,  Linn.)  and  the  ring- 

firom  a  French  bnt  a  Swiss  soldier,  who  thns  leaved  lavender  (Z.  jMMata,  linn.)  are  cnrioos 

gratified  a  personal  and  partisan  epite ;  and  in  their  leaves,  and  maj  be  regarded  as  dean 

though  Lavater  reoognizedf  him  he  did  not  di*  and  prettj  plants  in  collections.    The  sweet 

vnlge  his  name,  bat  wrote  verses  of  forgiveness,  basil  (peymum  iMHUcum,  Linn.)  is  common^ 

Helanffnished  from  the  wound  with  severe  sof-  called  lavender  in  oor  gurdens;  bnt,  though 

fering  for  more  than  a  year.    The  original  and  belonging  to  the  same  natnnd  order,  it  is  ra- 

peonliar  character  of  Lavater  was  admired  by  ther  a  pot  herb  used  for  seasoning  th«i »  plant 

Goethe,  who  pronounced  him  '^the  best^  great-  for  pernunery. 

eet^  wisest,  sincerest  of  all  mortal  and  immortal  LAVINHJM,  an  anci^t  city  of  Italy,  in  La- 
men  that  I  know."  Their  friendship  was  how-  iium,  situated  near  the  sea,  between  Laurontnm 
ever  interrupted  in  consequence  of  Lavater's  and  Ardea,  about  17  m.  from  Rome.  It  is  said 
portnuture  of  the  non-Christian  in  his  "  Pontius  to  have  been  founded  by  iBneas,  Portly  after 
Pilate." — A  selection  from  his  voluminous  works  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  named  by  him  after  his 
was  edited  by  Orelll  (8  vols.,  Ztlrich,  1841~'4\  wife  Lavinia.  He  made  it  the  capital  of  Latinm, 
His  biography  was  written  by  €kssner  (1802^.  but  it  was  never,  in  historic  times,  of  much  po- 
His  work  on  physiognomy  has  been  issued  m  litical  importance,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
various  forms  in  the  principal  languages  of  Eu-  presenting  the  mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  though 
rope.  The  best  English  translation  is  by  Henry  still  retaini^a  sacred  character. 
Hunter,  D.D.  (6  vols.,  London.  l789-'98),  the  LAVOISIER,  Antoinb  Laubent,  a  French 
engravings  for  which  were  under  the  superin-  natural  philosopher,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the 
tendence  of  H.  Fuseli,  who  also  translated  his  modem  system  of  ch^nistry,  bom  in  Paris, 
"^Aphorisms  on  Man"  (London,  1788).  Other  Aug.  26, 1748,  died  on  the  scaffold,  May  8, 1794. 
translations  are  by  Thomas  Holoroft  (8  vols..  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  stuped  at 
London,  l789-'98 ;  10th  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  the  Mazarin  college,  and  fh>m  his  early  youth 
1858),  Morton  (8  vols.,  1798),  and  Moore  (4  evinced  considem^ble  taste  for  natural  philoeo- 
vols..  179*0.  phy.  He  learned  astronomy  from  La  Oaille, 
LAVENDER  (Icnandula,  Linn.),  a  ^nus  of  chemistry  from  Bouelle,  and  botany  from  Ber*. 
hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fri^ant,  sub-shmbby,  nard  de  Jnssieu.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from 
shrubby,  or  else  perennial-herbaceous  plants,  the  academy  of  sciences  by  his  Mmoire  tw  la 
of  the  natural  order  laMata^  indigenous  to  the  meUleuremaniired^kilaiTeT  leBruescPvneffrande 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  Barbary,  Egypt,  tUU^  which  was  afterward  printed  at  tiie  ez* 
Persia,  and  the  west  of  India.  Don  gives  as  pense  of  that  learned  body.  Several  other  es- 
many  as  18  species,  but  there  are  two  only  says,  especially  his  Mhnoire  mur  lei  eatiehei  de$ 
which  are  economically  employed.  The  com-  inontagiie$^  secured  him  admisdon  to  it  in  1768. 
mon  lavender  (L.  spiea^  Linn.)  has  been  long  This  distinction  increased  his  zeal  for  the  im- 
known  in  British  gardens,  and  in  deep,  dry,  protement  of  science;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
warm  soil  it  forms  a  compact  hemispherical  heavy  expenditures  necessitated  by  his  ezperi- 
bush,  flowering  abundantiy  every  year.  Its  ments,  he  sought  and  received  an  appointment 
flowers  are  lilac  or  purple,  though  a  white-  as  farmer  of  the  public  revenue.  He  pursued 
flowered  variety  is  known.  This  species  bears  his  two  callings  with  equal  success,  showing 
many  names;  it  is  De  Lamarck's  Z.  vulgaris^  himself  a  skilfm  administrator  no  less  than  an 
De  Oandolle's  L,  v^o,  and  the  L.  anguBtffoUa  acute  philosopher.  In  1776  the  minister  Tuigot 
of  Miller  and  Moench.  It  yields  the  fragrant  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Hgie  des  m$>^ 
oil  of  lavender,  extensively  used  in  perfhmery.  tres^  in  which  station  he  was  able  to  introduce 
The  odor  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  oil,  which  many  improvements  into  the  manufacture  of 
is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  prin-  gunpowder.  fVom  1778  to  1785  he  gave  at- 
cipally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  from  which  it  is  tontion  to  agriculture,  and  enriched  the  sdence 
distilled.  A  single  drop  of  this  oil,  if  put  into  of  husbandry  by  many  valuable  suggestions.  In 
a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  is  scud  to  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly 
immediately  kiU  it.  The  lavender  is  easily  of  Orleans.  In  1788  he  became  one  of  the 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  often  send  up  trustees  of  the  bank  of  discount,  and  in  1789, 
flower  stalks  the  same  season.  The  second  as  assistant  deputy  to  tiie  constituent  assembly, 
kind,  sometimes  called  French  lavender  and  presented  an  interesting  report  upon^  the  ooncn- 
sometimes  spike  or  broad-leaved  lavender,  is  tion  of  that  institution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Z.  spica  of  De  CandoUe,  and  the  X.  lat\folia  the  commission  on  weights  and  measures  in 
of  Yillars.  According  to  Linnsaus,  it  is  only  1790,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  preparation 
a  variety  of  the  common  lavender,  and  is  his  of  the  new  decimal  system.  Being  in  1791  one 
Z.  ^pica  /9,  and  De  Lamarck^s  L,  vulgcms  fi,  of  tiie  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  he  pub- 
Its  oil,  called  oil  of  spike,  is  employed  by  paint-  Hshed  his  essay  3e  la  rieheue  naiianale  de  la 
ers  on  porcelain  and  in  the  preparation  of  var-  France,  in  whioh  he-presented  a  plan  for  the  col- 
nishes  for  artists.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  lection  of  taxes ;-  this  essay,  which  was  to  be  but 
the  common  lavender,  but  more  humble  and  the  foreranner  of  a  complete  treatise  upon  this 
the  aspect  more  hoary,  the  spikes  more  dense  important  subject,  entities  him  to  a  high  rank 
and  shorter;  it  yields  by  distillation  twice  as-  among  politioal  eoonomists.    But  the  best  of 
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bii  energlcii  htA  been  deroted  to  bheniieal  kK  1756  he  beoame  master  ei  PetMluraee,  Ooii* 

yeedgatloiiSy  which  he  pursQed  with  untiriDg  bridge,  was  appointed  in  1760  imiyersity  libra- 

perseverance  from  1778  till  his  death ;  in  1786  nan  and  professor  of  casuistry,  and  liter  other 

ne  had  published  no  fewer  than  40  essays  or  me-  preferments  reoeiyed  in  1768  the  bishowio  ci 

moirs,  giving  incontrovertible  evidence  of  grc«t  OarMe.    ]ffiis  master  in  philosophy  was  Lodra^ 

k^cal  power  and  unparalleled  acnteness,  while  whose  system  he  represented  at  Cambridge, 

sucoessively  embodying  the  principles  out  of  and  of  whose  works  he  published  an  edition 

whidi  chemical  science  was  to  be  renovated*  in  1777. 

His  discoveries  and  general  influence  in  this  LAW,  Edwasd,  Lord  Ellbnbobough.    Sea 

branch  of  natural  philosophy  have  been  already  EixiNBOBonoB. 

treated  in  the  article  Chxmistbt.    His  greatest  LAW,  Jcnor,  of  Lauriston,  a  British  financier, 

work  is  his  TraiU  de  chimie  f2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  April,  1671,  died  in  Yen- 

1789),  a  synopsis  of  modem  diemistry,  in  which  ice,  March  21, 1729.    He  received  an  excelleot 

he  exhibits  no  less  ability  as  a  logician  than  as  a  education,  and  manifested  at  an  early  age  a  talent 

natural  philosopher.  His  phydcid  investigationB  for  finance,  but  was  also  notorious  as  &  gambler 

were  also  valuable ;  he  wrote  an  ezceltont  es-  and  rou6.  Having  killed  an  antagouist  in  a  dvel, 

say,  Du  jprineipe  e&mtitutif  de  la  thakur,  first  he  fled  to  France.    Thence  he  went  to  Holland, 

printed  m  the  Memoires  de  VoMdhmie  dee  eci"  where  he  made  a  special  study  of  banking  in 

eneee  in  1777.    In  his  later  years  his  attention  the  great  bank  of  Amsterdam.     Li  1700  he 

was  mostly  turned  to  applications  of  chemistry  returned  to  Scotland,  and  published  a  work 

to  physiology,  and  his  two  Memoiree  eur  la  advocating  the  establishment  ci  a  bank  which 

trantpiration  dee  tmitnaux  deserve  to  be  partic-  should  hold  all  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the 

nlarly  noticed.    He  was  collecting  all  his  writ-  state  in  its  own  hands,  and  treating  them  aa 

ings  with  the  ultimate  view  of  remodelling  capital,  issue  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  make 

them  into  a  single  woric,  when  the  course  of  a  profit  by  dtscounling.    The  proposition  waa 

revolutionary  events  brought  him  to  a  prema-  declined  by  government,  and  Law  went  with 

tore  end.    ]5upin,  a  member  of  the  convention,  his  scheme  to  Paris^  where  it  also  fiiiled  to  meet 

having  on  l£ay  2, 1794,  introduced  an  act  of  approbation.    He  was  afterward  expelled  from 

accusation  against  all  the  fiumers  of  the  public  several  other  European  dtiee,  but  not  before  he 

levenue,  Lavoisier  delivered  himself  up  and  was  had  obtained  admission  to  the  court  circles,  and 

imprisoned;  on  the  6th  he  was  involved  in  the  gained  la^  sums  at  gambling.   On  the  death 

general  sentence  of  death  agunst  the  corpora-  of  Louis  AlV.,  and  the  accession  of  the  duke 

non  to  which  he  belonged,  and  two  days  latw  of  Orleans  to  the  regency.  Law  reSnt^^  Paris 

he  was  guillotined.    His  essays  were  collected  with  a  fortune  of  more  than  $500,000  made  by 

and  published  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of  gambling.    The  financial  affidrs  of  the  French 

Mmoiree  de  pJ^eique  et  de  ehimiej  in  8  vols,  kingdom  being  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  em- 

8va    Proposals  for  a  comi^ete  edition  of  his  barrassment,  he  soon  gained  a  hearing,  and, 

works  were  issued  in  1847 ;  but  they  have  not  having  secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent, 

been  carried  out^  nor  has  any  public  monument  in  1716  established  a  bank  under  royal  au£ori» 

been  erected  to  nim.  ty*    This  institution  was  authorized  to  discount 

LAW  (Lat.  lea^  from  lego,  to  collect),  in  its  UUs  of  exchange,  and  to  issue  notes  redeemaUo 

general  sense,  a  rule  of  action :  in  a  more  re-  in  specie  of  fineness  equal  to  that  of  the  onr- 

stricted  signification,  a  rule  of  numan  conduct,  rent  money  of  the  realm.    As  it  accepted  at 

or  cdlectively  a  body  of  regulaUons  adapted  to  par  government  bills,  on  which  there  was  a 

a  particular  subject.   Li  the  civil  code  of  Loui-  discount  of  nearly  80  per  cent.,  and  as  there 

aiana  it  is  defined  as  a  ''  solemn  exnression  of  was  a  general  want  of  private  credit,  its  stock 

the  legislative  will."    Law,  regarded  as  a  body  was  soon  taken,  and  a  very  lucrative  business 

•f  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  individual  in  his  established.    Law,  however,  aimed  higher  tha& 

relations  with  society,  is  treated  in  the  articles  this.     He  believed  that  while  there  was  na 

CrviL  Law,  Godb,  Commov  Law,  Osdonal  standard  of  prices,  or  of  money,  credit  waa 

Law,  Law  Mbbghaitt,  and  Mabtial  Law  ;  as  every  thing,  and  that  a  state  mipit  with  safety 

regards  matters  of  ecdeeiastical  jurisdiction,  treat  even  possible  future  pr(^ts  as  the  basb  of 

in  the  article  Oanoh  Law  ;  and  as  regards  the  a  paper  currency.  With  this  view  he  estaUished 

mutual  rights  and  relations  of  states,  in  the  the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  based 

article  Law  of  Natioito.  on  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  drawing  profit 

LAW,  Edmukd,  an  English  divine  and  phi-  from  the  French  possessions  in  North  Ammca* 

ksopher,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  bom  in  Cartmel,  This  company,  enlarging  its  scope,  soon  absorb* 

Lancashire,  in  1708^  died  at  Rose  Castle,  his  ed  the  French  East  India  company  under  the 

episcopal  residence,  m  1787.    He  was  educated  general  title  of  the  "  Company  of  Uie  Indies.^ 

at  St  John's  college,  and  became  a  fellow  of  It  extended  its  capital  to  624,000  riiares  of  550 

Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  publish-  livres  each,  and  engaged  itself  to  lend  tiie  king 

ed  a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  **  Essi^^  1,600,000,000  livres  at  8  per  cent  .  An  extra* 

on  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  with  copious  annotations,  ordinary  fever  of  stock  ffambling  had  been  gnad* 

During  the  controversy  exdted  by  the  views  ually  excited  by  these  financial  efiTorts,  and  the 

of  Dr.  Samuel  Claire,  he  puUished  his  "In*  result  was  that  the  shares  of  the  company  rose 

qniry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  lime,"  4c    In  to  85  or  40  times  their  original  value.    Great 
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<BJ4'avaganoe  resiilled.  Lond  near  Paris  rose  his  irapfl  to  the  tinirerdty  of  CJambridge  in 
to  the  valne  of  100  jears'  pnrohase,  and  most  1727,  and  afterward  remiuned  in  the  fkmily 
olgecta  of  oommeroe  in  the  same  proportion,  more  than  10  years.  His  treatise  on  ^  Christian 
But  the  constant  decrease  of  specie  in  France,  Perfection*'  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  followed 
and  the  constant  issne  of  government  notes,  in  1729  bj  his  ^'Serions  Cdl  to  a  Devont  and 
which  hY  May,  1720,  had  reached  the  sam  of  Holy  LifcL*'  his  most  popnlar  work,  which  has 
1,925,000,000  livres,  soon  nndermined  the  com-  been  highly  esteemed  both  in  England  and 
pany.  A  crash  came,  the  shares  sank  in  Valne,  America  by  those  most  eminent  for  piety.  Dr. 
and  Law  from  the  posilion  of  the  comptroller-  Johnson  mentions  it  as  the  first  book  which 
general  of  finances  became  a  fngitive.  It  seems,  made  him  think  in  earnest  of  refigion  after  he 
bowcTer,  to  be  well  established  that  he  was  a.  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry,  and  styles  it 
sincere  believer  in  his  own  schemcL  and  that  he  tiie  finest  hortatory  theology  in  any  language. 
acted  honestly,  and  with  a  lively  aesire  to  pro-  It  abonnds  in  felicltons  portraitures  of  character. 
mote  the  pubuc  welfare.  He  laid  by  no  money,  which  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
and  when  he  left  France  took  with  him  only  800  aptitude  for  diarp  and  graceM  satire,  as  well  as 
Uhd^s  d'or.  He  travelled  for  some  time  after-  his  evangelical  lervor.  These  writings  caused 
ward  in  different  European  countries,  and  at  the  him  to  he  consulted  as  a  spiritual  adviser  by 
invitation  of  the  British  ministry  finally  return-  many  serious  persons,  and  his  piety  and  wUdom 
ed  to  his  native  kingdom,  being  presented  on  gave  him  great  personal  anUiority.  Among 
hia  arrival  to  C^rce  L  by  Sir  John  Korris.  On  those  who  admired  and  were  instructed  by 
JfoY.  28  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  king^s  bench  him  were  the  brothers  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ioft  the  royal  pardon  for  a  murder,  on  which  ley ;  and  a  divine  named  Dr.  Trapp  in  a  pub- 
oocaaion  he  was  attended  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  li^ed  discourse,  which  was  answered  by  Law, 
and  the  earl  of  Hay.  He  received  from  France  attributed  the  origin  of  Methodism  and  other 
a  pension  of  20,000  livres  until  the  death  of  religious  movements  of  the  time  to  his  infin- 
Uie  r^^t,  and  entertained  until  that  event  ence  and  writings.  To  a  young  lady  who  had 
hopes  of  arranging  his  differences  with  the  expressed  a  desire  to  be  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
French  company  of  the  Indies,  which  claimed  communion  he  addressed  three  remarkable  let- 
from  him  the  sum  of  20,286,875  livres.  Little  ters  (1781-^2 ;  first  published  in  1779).  One 
by  little  he  sank  into  obscurity,  and  finally  died  of  his  friends  was  Mrs.  Hutoheson,  who  after 
in.  great  poverty  in  Venice,  where  his  tomb  is  the  death  of  her  husband  resolved  to  lead  a  re- 
atilf  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  churches. — ^Works  tired  and  religious  life,  and  chose  him  for  her 
upon  Law  and  his  system  are  numerous,  but  it  chi^lain  and  adviser.  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  a 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  justice  sister  of  his  pupil,  joined  them,  and  from  1740 
has  to  any  degree  been  done  to  the  unconmson  they  dwelt  together  at  King^s  Oliffe,  engaged 
abilities  of  which  he  was  really  possessed.  See  in  exercises  of  piety,  and  devoting  their  com- 
Thiers,  HUtoire  de  Lam  (published  in  Paris  in  bined  annual  income  of  about  £3,000  to  pur- 
1858,  from  the  Eefme  progre$Hve  of  1826;  Eng-  poses  of  charity.  A  school  was  endowed  for 
lish  translation,  New  York,  1859) ;  Eurtzei,  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  40  boys  and 
€f€$chiefUe  der  Law^$chen  Finanz-  Operation  (In  girls,  which  still  continues  under  the  name  of 
Baomer^  Ri8tori$ehe$  Taiehenbuch^  1846) ;  and  Law^s  and  Huteheson^s  charities.  He  had  al- 
Oharles  Mackay,  "Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  ready  begun  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Popular  Delusions^  (London,  1850).  Boehm,  whose  doctrines  he  accepted  and  eluci- 
LAW,  WnxLLM,  an  English  religious  and  mys-  dated  in  several  works,  as  the  "  Way  to  Enowl- 
tloal  author,  bom  in  Eine's  Clife,  Korthamp-  edge"  and  the  ''  Spirit  of  Love.''  Though  he 
tonshire,  in  1686,  died  in  the  same  parish,  April  remained  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principal 
9,  1761.  He  was  admitted  into  Emmanuel  col-  tbeosophical  writers,  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
lege,  Oambridge,  in  1705,  received  the  d^p*ees  and  latest  productions,  as  the  '*  Tract  upon 
of  bachelor  and  master,  and  was  elected  to  a  Warburton''  and  the  *'  Address  to  the  Clergy," 
fellowship  in  1711,  which  he  retained  till  1716,  are  upon  topics  unconnected  with  his  favorite 
when  he  forfeited  it  and  all  prospect  of  ad-  studies.  The  translation  of  Boehm  (Behmen) 
yancement  in  the  church  by  refusing  as  a  which  bears  his  name  (4  vols.,  1764-*81)  con* 
Jacobite  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  alle-  tains  little  by  him  bedde  illustrative  mystical 
glance  to  George  I.  He  never  again  ofSdated  figures,  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
mpnblic,  though  livings  were  tendered  him  lin.  Hutdieson  and  Miss  Gibbon,  and  published 
throngh  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  afterward  at  their  expense.  His  collected  works  (9  vols., 
bishop  of  London.  In  1717  he  engaged  in  London,  1762)  embrace  16  treatises  and  a  col- 
London  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  pub-  lection  of  letters.  The  ^' Serious  Oall*' has  been 
fishing  three  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor  often  reproduced  separately.  Many  notices  of 
which  are  among  his  most  effective  oroduc-  his  life  and  character  are  found  in  the  autobi- 
tiona.  In  1724  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Maude-  ography  of  Gibbon  and  the  diary  of  the  poet 
vUle's '^  Fable  of  the  Bees,'*  an  admirable  essay,  Byrom.  "In  our  family,"  says  Gibbon,  "he 
which  has  been  republiBhed  separately  with  left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man, 
an  introduction  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (Cambridge,  who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and  practised 
1844).  He  soon  became  totor  to  the  father  of  all  that  he  enjoined."  His  life  was  written  by 
the  historian  Gibbon  at  Putney,  accompanied  Bichard  Ughe  (London,  1818).     A  volume  en* 
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titled  "Notes  and  Materials  for  aa  Adequate  those  whidi  had  grown  oat  of  the  feudal  qrs- 
Biogra^jy^  of  the  celebrated  Divine  and  Theo-  tern,  and  were  int^ed  mainlj  to  gorem  thles 
sopher  William  Law^  was  printed  for  the  Theo-  to  land  and  the  relations  of  feudal  rank,  kdA 
sophian  library  in  London  in  1856.  It  consists  were  admirably  adi^ted  for  this  purpose.  When 
of  an  elaborate  outline  and  series  of  studies  these  mercantile  contracts  came  before  the 
preliminary  to  a  biographj^,  which  is  desigoed  courts,  the  same  necessity  which  had  led  mer- 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  historical  and  critical  chants  to  find  and  introduce  their  new  rules, 
treatise  on  theosophioal  dootrinesi  and  to  be  acted  upon  the  courts,  and  induced  the  courts^ 
published  in  counection  with  a  new  edition  of  more  or  less  willingly,  to  accept  these  rules  as 
the  writings  of  Boehm,  Freher,  and  William  their  rules  also,  and  thus  to  make  them  law. 
Law.  But  while  some  of  these  rules  were  on^  modi- 
LAW  MEROHANT.  This  ancient  phrase  fioations  of  the  existing  rules  of  the  common 
has  been  defined  as  synonymous  with  the  law  law,  others  of  them  were  very  distinct  excep- 
<^  merchants.  It  is  rather  the  system  of  law  tions,  and  some  were  positive  contradictions, 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United  It  was  perhaps  wise  in  the  courts  to  regard 
States  apply  to  mercantue  contracts.  It  is  a  with  jealousy  rules  of  law  made  by  no  sovereign 
branch  of  tiie  common  law,  inferior  in  impor-  authority,  and  neither  evidenced  nor  promu- 
tanoe  to  no  other,  and  in  many  respects  quite  gated  in  any  autiientic  way.  Nor  are  we  obliged 
distinct  from  any  other.  The  principal  subjects  to  attribute  to  mere  selfishness  of  any  kind  the 
embraced  within  it  are  the  law  of  shipping,  in-  reluctance  of  the  courts  of  law  to  admit  these 
eluding  that  of  marine  insurance :  the  law  of  usages  to  the  full  force  oi  law,  at  aH  periods  and 
negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  even  at  the  present  day.  But  at  all  times  the 
notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales ;  all  of  wnich  topics  established  rules  which  governed  the  business 
are  treated  of  in  this  work  specifically. — ^The  and  the  contracts  of  any  set  of  men,  must  have 
law  merchant  has  grown  up  ^adually.  and,  been  recognized  as  law  ;  and  even  the  Roman 
during  the  larger  part  of  its  existence,  slowly,  civil  law  acknowledged  the  binding  force  of 
It  originated  undoubtedlv  in  the  customs  of  mercantile  usa^  as  constituting  law.  One  in- 
merchants.  That  it  stands  out  in  English  law,  stance  of  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  much 
more  prominently  and  distinctiy  than  in  any  historical  interest.  In  the  Digest  (L.  14^  tit. 
other  general  system  of  municipal  law,  mav  dq  2,  sect  9),  a  rubric  d€  lege  Shodia  de  jactu 
reasonably  ascribed  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  shows  this  regard  to  usage.  In  the  reign  of  the 
commerce  of  England  for  many  ages.  It  occu-  emperor  Antoninus,  a  vessel  had  been  wrecked ; 
pies  a  similar  place  in  our  law,  in  part  because  a  part  of  her  cargo  had  been  thrown  over  to 
we  inherit  the  law  of  England,  and  in  part  be<  lighten  her,  and  by  this  loss  the  vessel  and  the 
cause  the  same  extent  of  commerce  which  pro-  remainder  of  the  cargo  were  saved,  and  the 
duced  this  system  of  law  in  England  preserves  owner  of  the  property  demanded  a  contribution 
it  in  the  United  States.  In  the  earliest  records  from  the  others.  Many  centuries  before  tills 
of  English  law,  we  havo  distinct  intimations  time  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  Medi- 
that  Ejiglan^  in  all  periods  of  its  history  from  terranean  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
the  reigns  of  its  Saxon  monarchs,  had  many  own  government,  and  as  it  was  agreed  upon  at 
ships  and  many  merchants ;  that  questions  in  and  promulgated  from  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
relation  to  the  interests  and  contracts  of  mer-  then  a  principal  centre  of  commerce,  it  was 
chants  came  not  unfrequently  before  the  courts;  known  as  the  Rhodian  law.  By  this  law,  the 
and  that  these  questions  were  decided  evon  then  claimant  would  be  entitled  to  contributi<m  un- 
by  a  reference  to  the  customs  of  merchants,  der  a  principle  which  has  come  down  to  our 
which  was  sometimes  only  imderstood,  but  in  own  times,  and  is  now  in  fbll  force  imder  the 
other  cases  was  distinctiy  expressed.  In  doing  name  of  general  average.  The  claim  of  the 
this  the  courts  only  obeyed  a  necessity,  which  owner  of  the  property  lost  was  submitted  to 
was  felt  wherever  commerce  existed  and  was  the  emperor,  and  the  rescript,  or  decree,  was 
respected.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  as  follows  :  '^I,  indeed,  am  lord  of  the  world ; 
that  the  courts  did  this  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  law  (or  this  law)  is  the  lord  of  the  sea. 
and  by  steps  which  followed  each  other  only  at  Whatever  the  Rhodian  law  prescribes  in  the 
long  distances.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob-  premises,  let  that  be  a^judged.^*  The  very  next 
vious,  and  may  be  discerned  the  more  easily  rubric  makes  the  ship  owner  responsible  for  the 
because  they  have  not  yet  ceased  wholly  to  acts  of  the  master  of  his  ^ip.  Another  (Dig. 
operate.  The  common  law  was,  at  a  very  early  4,  9)  provides  that  mariners  and  certain  others 
period,  a  complicated  but  well  arranged  and  shaU  be  responsible  for  all  property  committed 
exceedingly  systematic  body  of  law»  To  know  to  their  charge.  Another  (Dig.  22,  2 ;  Code,  4, 
this  was  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  to  administer  88)  gives  rules  which  are  quite  the  same  with 
it  gave  wealth  and  dignity  to  a  very  few.  The  those  that  regulate  at  this  day  loans  on  bottom- 
law  was  then  a  monopoly,  and  one  of  very  great  ry  and  respondentia.  And  another  (Dig.  47,  9) 
value,  and  it  was  guarded  carefully  by  those  provides tnat fourfold  damases  should  bepaid 
who  possessed  it  Merchants  did  not  wantonly  oy  the  plunderer  of  a  vessel  m  distress.  These 
disregard  it ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  find,  provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  with  tiie  remdns 
or  to  invent,  for  the  various  exigencies  of  their  of  the  law  of  Rhodes,  sufficed  for  the  purposes 
commerce,  rules  and  principles  di£ferent  from  of  commerce  until  about  8  centuries  since, 
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when  the  Comotato  del  mare  was  promulgated,  a  section  (numbered  47  in  Professor  Bowen^s 
It '  is  an  excellentlj  oonstmoted  system,  con-  excellent  edition,  but  nsnally  numbered  as  the 
stantly  referred  to  by  law  writers  of  continental  80th)  running  thus :  *^  All  merchants  shall  hare 
Europe  at  this  day,  in  some  instances  mention-  safe  and  secure  conduct  to  go  out  of  and  to  come 
ed  by  Enelish  judges,  and  not  unnoticed  by  into  England  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  pass  as 
courts  and  lawyers  of  the  United  States ;  and  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  i>y  the 
It  would  probably  be  much  more  used  if  we  ancient  and  allowed  customs,  without  any  heavy 
possessed  a  translation  of  it  into  English.  The  tolls^  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  shaU 
origin  of  this  code  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  be  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us.''  And  the 
the  name  of  its  authors,  nor  the  time  or  place  next  section  defines  the  rights  of  alien  mer- 
of  its  original  promul^tion.  Next  to  the  chants  in  time  of  war.  In  subsequent  reigns, 
Coneolato  in  time,  accordmg  to  the  best  author-  and  especiaUy  in  those  of  the  Edwards,  yanous 
ities,  came  the  "  Laws  of  Ol^ron."  We  know  statutes  were  passed,  expressly  de  mercatortbuij 
that  these  were  collected,  reduced  to  ays-  and  in  most  instances  securing  to  them  valuable 
tematic  form,  and  published,  as  the  rules  then  privileges.  Such  enactments  were  from  time 
in  force  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  in  the  to  time  repeated,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  And 
small  island  of  Ol^ron,  off  the  coast  of  France,  the  struggle  of  the  courts,  and  still  more  of 
Queen  Eleanor  was  duchess  of  the  province  of  members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  prevent  thia 
Guienne,  near  which  Ol^ron  Hes,  and  French  invasion  of  the  law,  is  very  remarkable.  Thus 
writers  assert  that  she  caused  the  prepara-  a  question  early  grew  up  whether  *^  the  custom 
tion  and  publication  of  this  code.  English  an-  of  merchants''  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom 
tiquaries  refer  it  to  her  son  Bichard  I.  But  of  oertidn  places,  differing  in  one  of  them  from 
no  one  certainly  knows  who  was  their  au-  that  which  it  was  in  others,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
thor,  orwhen  they  were  first  in  force.  This  general  law  of  the  realm,  u  it  were  the  former, 
code  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  English,  then  any  party  who  would  profit  by  it  either 
and  is  most  accessible  to  American  students  in  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant,  must  set  it  lorth  in 
the  first  volume  of  Peters's  '*  Admiralty  Re-  his  pleading  and  prove  it  specifiodly.  K  it 
ports."  Then  followed  the  "Laws  of  Wisby."  were  the  latter,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
This  was  the  name  of  a  convenient  port  on  the  .  courts  to  know  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  and  ofiSce 
N.  W.  coast  of  Gothland,  an  island  in  the  Bal-  to  know  all  the  law  of  the  land,  uid  apply  it 
tic,  about  equidistant  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  in  all  cases,  vrithout  suggestion  from  any  one. 
Germany.  These  laws,  its  ancient  celebrity.  After  some  intimations  in  &vor  of  this  latter 
and  its  present  ruins,  all  indicate  that  it  was  view,  in  1622  (Windb's  Reports,  24)  Lord  Chief 
once  the  emporium  of  a  great  commerce.  It  Justice  Hobart  declared  that  *^  the  custom  of 
has  perished  utterly,  and  historians  attribute  merchants  is  a  part  of  the  law  oi  this  realm ;" 
its  rf^id  and  complete  decay  to  dissensions  and  and  Ooke,  in  both  the  1st  and  2d  Institutes, 
conflicts  among  its  citizens.  These  laws  were  declares  that  "  the  Uxt  mercatoria  is  part  of  the 
probably  founded  upon  the  laws  of  016ron,  laws  of  the  realm."  So  this  question  seems  to 
with  which  they  frequently  coincide.  But  it  is  have  been  finally  disposed  ol  Not  so  easy  was 
of  some  interest  to  remark  how  commerce,  it  however  to  determincu  finally  and  practically, 
which  more  than  2,000  years  ago  had  a  princi-  another  question  which  had  also  arisen.  When 
pal  centre  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  some  it  was  determined  that  the  custom  of  mer- 
8  centuries  since  found  an  appropriate  place  for  chants  had  become  the  law  merchant,  and  there- 
commercial  legislation  in  some  port  of  Italy ;  a  fore  must  be  applied  to  all  mercantile  contracts 
few  centuries  later,  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  between  parties  who  were  merchants,  it  was 
Ynaoey  and  not  long  after  in  the  centre  of  the  now  asked  whether  the  same  law  should  be  ap- 
Baltic  sea;  thus  showing  the  extension  certainly,  plied  to  the  construction  and  enforcement  of 
and  perhaps  the  migration  of  commerce.  A  the  same  contracts  when  they  were  made  he- 
French  work  caJled  Le  guidon^  and  often  re-  tween  parties  who  were  not  merchants.  That 
ferred  to  under  that  name  (the  author  being  the  law  merchant  should  be  confined  to  persons 
unknown),  was  published  about  8  centuries  who  were  merchants  was  at  first  held  by  the 
since.  Its  whole  title,  translated  into  English,  courts  (Oro.  Jac.  806,  A.  D.  1618),  in  a  case 
is:  "A  Useful  and  Necessary  Guide  to  them  who  where  a  drawee  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
deal  in  Merchandise  and  send  it  to  Sea."  And  change  was  sued  on  his  acceptance,  and  the 
then  we  reach  the  Ordonnanee  de  la  marine  of  defendant  prevailed,  on  the  grounds  that  only 
Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  It  covers  the  a  merchant  would  be  held  on  such  acceptance, 
whole  ground  of  maritime  law,  including  insur-  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
ance.  It  codifies  and  systematizes  witib  great  was  a  merchant  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
skUl  all  existing  provisions,  whether  they  were  the  bill.  In  another  case  occurring  19  years 
derived  from  enactment  or  from  usage,  and  in  afterward,  the  same  doctrine  was  held.  But  in 
nciany  instances  improves  upon  them.  Ohancel-  two  years  more  the  court  had  ffot  so  for  tha^ 
lor  Kent  calls  this  ordinance  **  a  monument  of  the  defendant  being  called  a  merchant,  they  held 
the  wisdom  of  his  reign,  hr  more  durable  and  that  they  would  intend  that  he  was  a  merchant 
more  glorious  than  all  the  military  trophies  won  at  the  time ;  and  22  years  afterward  the  court 
by  the  valor  of  his  armies." — ^Passing  now  over  to  in  a  similar  case  decided  the  whole  question 
£ngland,  we  find  even  in  Magna  Oharta  (1215)  by  declaring  that  ^'  the  custom  is  good  enough 
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genenDy  for  any  man  withoot  naming  him  iDe|>  ifttoooldbeabown  tbattJ^yand  tlieirMii^ 
chaDt.**  From  this  doctrine  the  conrta  never  hora  dealing  in  aach  mattera  had  nnifbrmly,  for 
afterward  swerved.  But  whatever  may  have  many  yeara,  made  aimilar  oontracta  and  caor 
heen  the  difBcnlty  they  experienced  in  coming  atmed  them  in  practice  in  a  certain  way.  Then 
to  ituB  condnnon,  it  waa  nothing  to  that  which  thia  special  coatom  wonld  control  the  general 
they  found  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  rules  of  language.  Yeir  many  caaea  have  heen 
har.  The  role  lost  stated  may  he  regarded  aa  decided  on  thia  ground.  Thus,  in  En^^and,  a 
estahlbhed  in  1668,  in  a  carefully  considered  party  agreeing  to  leave  in  a  warren  10,000  rah- 
case,  and  was  declared  hy  the  court  to  he  ^^  of  hits,  was  held  hound  to  leave  there  12^000,  he- 
weight  and  concern  for  the  future;"  and  yet  cause itwasprovedtothesatifi&ction  of  the juir 
for  nearly  100  years  the  same  question  continu*  that,  aa  to  rabhits,  and  in  that  neighborhood, 
ally  appears  before  tiie  court,  because  the  law-  the  words  one  thousand  meant  1,200.  (8  Bam. 
vers  insisted  upon  regarding  it  as  an  open  one.  and  Adol.  788.)  So  in  New  York,  where  one 
The  answer  of  the  court  is  uniform ;  and  in  promiaed  to  pay  12  ahiUinga  per  day  for  eveiy 
some  of  the  cases  (and  there  are  8  at  least  re-  man  employed  in  a  certain  business,  and  some 
ported  in  the  boolu,  occurring  at  different  in-  of  the  men  worked  12^  houra  within  the  2i,  it 
tervals  of  time  until  1765)  the  court  use  very  was  held  that  the  employer  muat  pay  15  shfl- 
emphatic  language,  aa  if  they  were  tired  of  lings  for  such  a  day,  becStuse  a  custom  was  shown, 
hearing  the  question  raised,  and  disposed  to  ap^cable  to  that  kind  of  work,  of  consider- 
compel  the  profession,  if  posnble,  to  submit  to  ing  10  hours  in  24  a  day's  work.  (5  Hill,  487.) 
the  final  decision  of  it.  JSut  it  was  not  until  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  qnes- 
the  year  last  named  that  Lord  Hansfield  finally  tion  is  whether  a  custom  exists,  ao  general  as  to 
declared :  ^'The  law  of  merchants  and  the  law  be  a  part  of  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  of  the 
of  the  land  la  the  aame.  A  witness  cannot  be  law  merchant,  or  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Tlma. 
admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  merchants.  We  a  man  promises,  by  his  note  in  writing  dated 
must  consider  it  as  a  point  of  law.''  To  thia  Jan.  1,  to  pay  to  some  one  $1,000  in  8  months 
last  very  important  pnnciple  even  the  courta  from  date.  The  general  law  says  that  the 
had  come  somewhat  slowly.  In  1689,  Yentris,  money  must  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  Bat  a 
one  of  the  justices,  says :  ^'  Yon  here  depend  on  custom  comes  in,  which  has,  after  agea  of  gen* 
the  law  of  merchants^  which  at  present,  I  think^  eral  acknowledgment  and  practice,  acquired  the 
we  ought  to  take  notice  of."  A  few  years  af-  force  of  law,  and  this  custom  adda  8  days  to  the 
terward  Holt  and  Eyre  said  that  "the  law  mer-  8  months,  and  the  money  is  not  due  until  the 
chant  is^  gentium^  and  we  are  to  take  notice  4th  of  April.  And  then  another  custom  comes 
of  it"  And  not  long  before  Mansfield's  time,  in,  which  by  the  same  means  has  acquired  the 
it  was  positively  decliu^  that  "  the  custom  of  same  force,  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  if  the 
merchants,  or  law  of  merchants,  is  the  law  of  ^h  of  April  falla  on  Sundav  or  any  legal  holi* 
the  kingdom,  and  is  part  of  the  common  law.'*  dav,  the  money  is  due  on  the  8d.  The  practi- 
The  importance  of  tnis  rule  dependa  upon  the  cal  difference  between  these  two  things  la  this, 
difference  in  law  between  a  custom  whidi  is  so  In  the  two  cases  cited  of  the  rabbita  and  the 
general  that  it  has  the  force  of  law,  and  one  days'  work,  whoever  relied  upon  the  custom 
which  applies  only  to  a  contract  made  under  it  was  bound  to  prove  conclusively  to  the  jury  ita 
because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  existence  and  recognition,  as  a  matter  of  fact ; 
contract.  This  distinction  is  not  merelv  techni-  and  if  it  were  so  proved,  the  court  wonld  in- 
cal,  for  it  rests  upon  the  most  substantial  founda-  struct  the  jury  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  fact 
tions.  If  two  men  enter  into  a  contract  which  thus  proved.  This  legal  effect  would  be  only 
relates  to  some  certain  subject  matter,  and  upon  that  tnese  two  persons  would  be  bound  by  the 
this  an  action  of  law  begins  which  can  be  de-  construction  put  upon  the  words  by  the  custom 
termined  only  by  a  construction  of  the  contract,  under  which  they  used  the  words,  in  the  same 
one  of  the  parties  may  insist  that  it  shall  be  way  in  which  they  would  be  bound  if  they  had 
construed  in  a  certain  way,  because  a  custom  expressly  defined  those  words  as  having  that 
exists  in  reference  to  that  subject  matter  and  meaning.  But  in  the  other  case,  no  proof  wonld 
that  kind  of  contract,  whidi  gives  it  that  mean-  be  offered  to  the  jury,  nor  would  the  court  per- 
ing  and  effect.  But,  to  make  out  this  case,  he  mit  them  to  listen  to  any  evidence  about  it 
must  prove  that  this  custom  not  only  exists,  but  The  only  question  would  be,  what  is  the  law, 
is  so  genera],  so  old  and  well  established,  and  not  for  this  bargain  only,  or  for  these  parties 
ao  widely  known  and  recognized,  that  a  jury  only,  but  for  all  parties  and  in  reference  to  all 
may  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  custom  similar  bargains  t  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time  they  court  to  know  the  law,  and  it  is  their  ex- 
made  their  contract,  and  that  they  made  it  in  elusive  function  to  determine  the  law,  and  to 
conformity  with  custom.  The  reason  and  jus-  declare  it  to  the  jury,  whose  duty  it  is,  in 
tice  of  this  rule  are  obvious.  If  two  persona  civil  cases  certainly,  to  receive  and  obey  the  in- 
make  a  contract  in  the  English  language,  they  structions  given  to  them.  But  then  it  may  be 
would  of  course  be  generally  bound  by  the  com-  asked,  how  could  this  law  merd^nt,  which  is 
mon  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  But  it  by  theorv  a  mass  or  qratem  of  these  customs^ 
would  be  extremely  unjust  to  permit  one  of  become  known  to  the  courts?  None  of  these 
them  to  hold  the  other  to  this  common  meaning^  laws  or  rules  were  ever  enacted^  exoepCi  in 
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■ome  inslaiioei,  after  tbej  bad  aeqnired  ih#  Ae  Bomaa  state.    Tb%  toiUgium  fiUMum  Is 

force  of  laWf  aod  it  was  thought  .desirable  to  said  to  have  been  introdnoed  among  the  reU- 

2've  them  more  precision  and  nniformitj.  Of  gioos  orders  of  Rome  bj  Noma  Pompilios.  It 
w  of  them  is  the  origin  known,  either  as  to  was  the  <Mffioe  of  Uiese  /etialei  not  only  to  per- 
time,  or  parentage,  or  anthortty.  How  then  form  the  ceremonies  which  attended  a  deda- 
came  they  to  be  law  ?  The  answer  is  not  diffi-  ration  of  war,  but  also  to  arrange  truces,  and  to 
cult  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  condnde  peace.  They  performed  the  sacrificial 
a  question  of  fiict  and  a  question  of  law.  For  rites  with  which  alliances  and  treaties  were  sol- 
the  want  of  remembering  this  distinction,  there  emnizedY  were  intrusted  as  the  representatives 
is  a  seeming  antagonism  in  the  cases  on  this  of  the  state  with  their  enforcement,  and  guard* 
subject.  Thus,  in  1760  the  court  of  king^s  ed  the  security  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome, 
bench  said :  "  The  custom  of  merchants  is  part  Indeed,  Niebubr  expr^y  styles  them  "iudges 
of  the  law  of  England ;  ...  if  there  be  a  doubt  of  international  law.''  The  rules  of  their  pro* 
about  the  custom,  it  may  be  fit  and  proper  to  oedurein  these  various  fhnctions  constituted  the 
take  the  opinions  of  merchants  thereon."  And  jtis  /etidU;  but  though  the  order  continued  to 
in  1765  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  says :  ^*A  exist  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  fecial 
witness  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  law  had  been  in  the  insolence  of  conquest  often 
merchants.''  But  the  contraaiction  bet^emi  disregarded,  and  with  the  world-wide  extension 
these  two  principles  is  apparent  only,  and  both  of  the  empire  it  had  necessarily  fiillen  into  dis- 
of  them  are  unquestionably  sound.  Mansfield  use.  The  works  of  Oicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
means  that  no  witness  can  be  admitted  to  prove  other  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Rome,  do  indeed 
to  a  jury  what  the  law  merchant  is ;  it  can  no  contain  idlnsions  which  imply  a  recognized  law 
more  be  allowed  than  it  would  be  to  prove  in  of  nations ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  law, 
this  way  the  law  of  real  estate  or  any  other  as  it  existed  at  the  diBmemberment  of  the  em- 
branch  of  law.  But  if  the  court  are  themselves  pire  of  the  West,  embodied  no  system  of  rules 
nncertain  as  to  what  the  law  merchant  is,  for  ffoveming  the  intercourse  of  states,  or  for 
they  wiU  hear  evidence,  authority,  and  argu-  decidmg  questions  of  right  which  might  arise 
ment  upon  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  exist-  between  them. — ^During  the  middle  ages,  the 
ence  or  character  of  the  customs  which  com-  pope  was  often  the  judge  and  arbitrator  in  the 
pose  it^  as  well  as  they  can.  Lord  Mansfield  affairs  of  nations.  His  authority  reached  its 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  ascertaining  from  height  when  Alexander  YI.  presumed  to  parcel 
^  the  city,"  as  the  phrase  was  then,  or  from  out  the  new  world  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
^  the  Trinity  house"  (a  board  consisting  of  princes.  The  doctrines  involved  in  the  papal 
eminent  merdiantsX  what  their  customs  were ;  grant  were  supported  by  the  jurists  of  Bolo^ma, 
and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  laid  the  but  their  reasonableness  was  denied  by  a  I>o- 
Ibundations,  to  say  no  more,  of  some  of  the  minican  monk  of  the  time,  Franciscus  k  Yic* 
most  important  departUEients  of  the  law  mer-  toria,  professor  in  the  nniversity  of  Salamanca, 
chant — ^In  the  United  States  the  principle  which  who  published  in  1557  a  collection  of  disserta- 
govems  the  courts  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  tions  entitled  BeUetumet  Thitologica.  Of  these 
perfectly  well  settled.  They  will  hear  argu-  the  5th,  Be  Indis^  contested  the  validity  of  the 
ments  and  listen  to  citations  of  competent  and  papal  pretensions ;  and  the  6th,  De  Jure  BeUi, 
pertinent  authority  upon  any  question  of  the  oiMUssed  exclusively  the  law  of  war.  These 
law  merchant,  precisely  as  upon  any  other  essays  are  perhi^s  the  earliest  works  writ- 
question  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  when  ten  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  international 
they  decide  that  any  rule  enters  into  and  forms  jurisprudence.  Grotius  mentions  them  in  his 
a  part  of  the  law  merchant,  it  has  exactly  the  ^Prolegomena,  but  indudes  them  among  the 
same  force  as  anv  other  rule  of  law.  productions  which,  "whether  composed  by 
LAW  OF  NATIONS,  according  to  Mr.  theologians  or  doctors  of  law,  had,  m  the  dis- 
Wheaton,  "may  be  defined  as  connsting  of  cussion  of  the  laws  of  war,  alike  mingled  and 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  confounded  natural  law,  the  divine  law,  the 
oonsonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  so-  dvil  and  the  canon  law,  and  the  law  of  na- 
eiety  existing  among  independent  nations,  with  tions."  In  1581  Balthasar  Ayala  composed  a 
fluim  modifications  and  deviations  as  may  be  treatise  (De  Jure  et  Officiu  BeUieie)  which  Mr. 
established  by  general  consent."  International  Hallam  considers  the  nrst  systematic  one  upon 
Jurisprudence  is  a  science  of  modem  oYigin.  In  the  practice  of  nations  in  Uie  conduct  of  war. 
Its  present  sense  the  law  of  nations  was  quite  The  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  science 
nnknown  to  the  two  great  states  of  antiquity,  of  the  law  of  nations  has  also  been  claimed  for 
In  Greece  the  amphictyonic  council  bore  m  Albericus  Gentilis,  a  native  of  Ancona.  Gen- 
some  sort  the  character  of  an  international  tri*  tills  became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
buna],  but  it  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  in-  and  attained  high  rank  as  a  civilian  by  his 
temal  afOurs  of  the  members  of  the  league ;  the  works  upon  the  Roman  jurispmdence.  As 
few  relations  which  Greece  maintained  with  for^  advocate  oi  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the  prize 
dgn  nations  were  defined  by  ^>ecial  compacts,  court  at  Lond<m,  his  attention  was  directed 
ai^  the  general  prindples  of  nght  were  rarely  to  questions  of  international  rights;  his  most 
Invoked  in  their  adjustment.  A  nicer  sense  of  remarkable  work  upon  topics  of  Oils  nature  was 
intemational  obligation  was  eariy  evinced  by  an  essay  upon  the  law  of  war. — ^In  1625  i^ 
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peared  a^t  Paris  tlie  vdebrated  treatase  Ih  Jure  some  diangee  and  modiflcationfl,  and  thus  Si 
jBeUi  et  PacU,  by  Hugo  Grotins.      *'  Grotiiu  derived  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.    Yattel, 
vaa,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '^  without  a  disciple  of  Grotins,  assents  to  this  doctrine 
dispute,  the  first  to  -give  a  new  form  to  the  of  the  latter,  and  develops  still  further  his  con- 
law  of  nations,  -or  rather  to  create  a  science  oeption  of  the  law  of  nations.    There  is  an  in- 
of  which  only  rude  -sketches  and  undigested  temal,  necessary  law,  be  says,  resting  upon  the 
materii^s  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  natural  law  or  mctates  of  conscience,  ana  there- 
ihose  who  had  gone  before  him."    Mr.  Hallam  fore  immutable ;  and  there  is  an  external,  con- 
says  that  the  publication  of  the  book  marks  an  rentional  law,  which  admits  deviations-  from 
epoch  in  the  phUosophical,  and  it  may  be  said  the  former,  when  these  involve  an  invasion  of 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe.    It  was  very  perfect  rights.   Finally,  according  to  Yattel,  the 
early  translated  into  various  European  Ian-  voluntary  law,  founded  on  presumed  consent, 
guages,  and  great  jurists  made  it  the  subject  the  conventional,  fhuned  by  express  consent, 
of  elaborate  commentaries.    In  1656  it  was  and  the  customary,  proceeding  from  the  tacit 
made  the  text  of  lectures  on  public  law  in  the  consent  of  nations,  compose  the  positive  inter- 
«niversity  of  Wdrtemberg,  and  in  1661  a  pro-  national  law. — ^The  sources  of  international  law 
fessoTGlhip  was  created  in  Heidelberg  for  ex-  are,  according  to  Grotins,  natural  law,  divine 
pounding  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  from  law,  customs,  and  special  compacts  :  natura 
the  writings  of  its  author.  The  treatise  De  Jwre  ipmt^  leges  dwituB.  moree^  et  pacta.    In  the  cele- 
Belli  et  Facts  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war  brated  reply  made  by  the  British  government 
and  of  peace ;  it  embraces  also  a  view  of  the  in  1758  to  a  Prussian  state  paper,  the  law  of 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  in-  nations  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  justice,  equity, 
tercourse  of  nations.    In  the  Roman  law,  the  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  con- 
phrase  jtu  gentium  was  not  always  used  in  an  firmed  by  long  usage.    The  principle  of  national 
exact  and  specific  sense^  but  it  generally  signi-  justice,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  morality,  is, 
fled   what   modem  writers  have  called  the  then,  the  basis  of  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
natural  law,  viz.,  the  principles  of  right  which  that  is  to  say,  of  the  treaties,  conventions,  and 
are  dictated  by  reason,  and  are  common  to  usages  which  comnose  it.    It  is  the  office  of 
all  men  alike.    The  jvs  gentium  might  assume  right  reason  to  apply  this  natural  law  of  equity 
tiie  form  of  positive  enactments,  and  then  it  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  it  is  the 
formed  an  element  of  the  jus  eiviUy  or  muni-  art  of  applying  tiiis  law,  according  to  jusdoe 
dpal  law  of  the  state ;  or,  if  regarded  as  the  and  guided  by  reason,  which  renders  intema- 
basis  and  rule  of  the  dealings  of  states  with  tional  jurisprudence  a  particular  science.    Trea- 
each  other,  it  signified  what  is  now  called  in-  ties  and  usages  offer  evidence  of  the  general 
temational  law,  or  jus  inter  gentes.    It  was  consent  of  nations,  and  are  important  sources 
the  object  of  Grotius  to  show  &at  nations  are  of  the  law.    The  customary  law  of  nations  is 
governed  by  a  law  distinct  from  the  natural  ftirther  expressed  in  manifestoes  and  deolara- 
law,  to  wit,  by  a  code  or  body  of  rules  founded  tions  of  war  and  in  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
indeed  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  proceeding  Finally,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  great 
immediately  from  universal  consent.    '*  Those  writers  upon  the  science,*  and  the  written  opin- 
right  deductions,"  he  says,  "which  proceed  ions  whicn  official  jurists  give  to  tiiieir  govem- 
from  the  principles  of  reason  point  to  the  law  ments,  are  ftirther  evidence  and  depositories 
of  nature,  while  those  which  proceed  from  com-  of  the  law  of  nations. — States  are  the  proper 
mon  consent  proceed  from  the  law  of  nations."  and  immediate  subjects  of  tiiis  nationid  law. 
Pufendorf^  who  was  invested  in  1673  with  the  A  state  is  defined  by  Phillimore  as  "a  peq)le 
professorship  of  public  law  at  Heidelbeig,  re-  permanently  occupying  a  fixed  territory,  bound 
jected  the  distinction  which  Grotius  had  drawn  together  by  common  laws,  habits,  and  customs 
between  the  law  of  nature  and-  the  law  of  na-  into  one  body  politic,  exercising,  through  the 
tions ;  he  denied  that  the  latter  was  founded  medium  of  an  organized  government,  inde- 
npon  express  consent,  but  considered  it  merely  pendent  sovereignty  and  control  over  all  per^ 
the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations ;  he  main-  sons  and  things  within  its  boundaries,  capable 
<tained,  therefore,  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  entering  into 
which  nations  observe  in  war  have  no  legal  international  relations  with  other  communities." 
obligation  in  them,  and  consequently  that,  unless  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  depends  upon  its  ex- 
they  are 'directly  deduced  frova  the  law  of  na-  istence  de  facto  as'  a  state ;   and  until  this  is 
ture,  tiiey  may  be  rejected  at  pleasure.    Wolf,  recognized  by  other  nations,  the  state  enjoys 
who  represented  rather  the  school  of  Grotius  no  share  in  international  rights.    When  once, 
than  that  of  Pufendor^  admitted  with  the  lat-  however,  it  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  sov- 
ter  and  with  Hobbes  that,  as  a^egate  bodies  ereign  states,  it  is  the  equal  of  each  of  these, 
of  individuals,  nations  «iust  be  m  some  degree  States  may  combine  and  form  a  confederacy,  in 
subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  maintamed  which  eadi  retains  its  independent  power  and 
that,  in  their  collective  capacity,  nations  ao-  sovereignty,  or  may  form  a  federal  government 
quire  a  new  character  and  being,  different  from  or  composite  state,  which  alone  is  the  sovereign 
tnat  of  the  mdividuals  of  whom  they  are  com-  power. — ^It  is  the  clear  right  of  every  sovereign 
posed ;   therefore,  in  its  applications  to  sode-  state  to  maintain  its  political  integrity  in  the 
ties  of  men,  the  law  of  nature  must  undergo  society  of  nations.    It  may,  therefore,  justly 
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assert  its  independence  of  and  its  eooalHy  wit&  tlie  territory  of  different  states.  When  a  riyer 
all  other  sovereign  states,  and  bj  nu  the  modes  forms  the  limit  of  oonterminoos  states,  the  pre« 
permitted  in  the  practice  of  nations  it  may  con-  sumption  is  that  both  of  these  have  the  right 
firm  its  power  and  extend  its  domain,  either  bj  of  navigation  in  the  whole  river,  thongb,  ao- 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  extension  cording  to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle  line  of 
cf  its  commerce,  or  the  development  of  its  in-  the  river  forms  the  strict  limit  between  the 
temal  sources  of  wealth.  All  these  rights  pre-  two.  Bat  in  respect  to  rivers  which  at  any 
suppose  that  of  self-preservation.  The  state  may,  part  of  their  course  lie  within  the  territory  of 
then,  to  this  end,  form  alliances,  provide  land  a  single  state,  the  strict  rule  is,  that  the  right 
and  sea  forces,  buUd  fortifications,  or  employ  any  of  navigation  here,  for  those  even  who  border 
other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  With  these  npon  it  higher  up  in  its  course,  is  but  an  im- 
measures  other  powers  have  no  right  to  inter-  perfect  one,  and  tne  right  of  a  passage  way  may 
fere,  unless  they  assume  an  aggressive  character,  be  conceded  or  withheld  as  it  may  seem  good 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  security  of  such  states,  to  the  state  through  whose  domain  the  river 
Thus  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of  flows.  The  strictness  of  this  rule  is  maintained 
armaments  would  ftimish  sood  reason  for  de-  by  Great  Britain  against  our  government  in  re- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  object  of  such  sard  to  the  8t.  Lawrence.  The  United  States 
warlike  preparations.  Further,  by  virtue  of  its  have  claimed  the  right  of  navigation  down  the 
independence,  every  sovereign  state  may  adopt  river  to  the  ocean,  in  virtue  of  meir  proprietary 
whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever  right  in  the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes, 
political  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the  By  the  treaty  of  1864  Great  Britain  concedes  to 
eontrol  of  any  foreign  power.  Still  each  state  this  country  the  privilege  of  navigation,  subject 
is  to  remember  that  all  other  sovereign  states  to  revocation,  but  still,  as  it  has  always  done,  de- 
are  its  equals,  and  therefore  that  it  may  not,  by  nies  our  natural  right  to  enjoy  it.  Over  struts, 
any  measures  of  its  private  legislation  or  pol-  or  those  narrow  passages  which  communicafe 
icy,  virtually  invade  the  sovereignty  of  others,  between  two  seas,  a  state  may  possess  an  ex- 
When  in  1792  the  French  national  convention  elusive  control  if  both  shores  belong  to  her,  and 
declared  that  it  would  render  aid  to  all  nations  if  the  navigation  of  either  sea  to  which  they 
that  might  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  lead  be  sullect  to  her  exclusive  power.  Thus, 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  printed  in  aU  Ian-  while  the  Black  sea  belonged  exclusively  to 
ffuages.  Great  Britain  was  regarded  as  Justified  Turkev,  and  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  were 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  treating  the  resolution  both  bordered  by  her  territory,  the  iurisdic- 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations. — ^An-  tion  over  these  was  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
other  clear  right  of  every  sovereign  state  is  Forte.  Bnt  when  the  navigation  of  either  of 
that  of  exclusive  property  in  its  territory,  and  the  seas  is  free,  the  right  to  control  the  straits 
therefore  of  complete  inviolability.  This  right  must  be  modified  by  the  necessities  and  rights  of 
in  derived  either  from  conquest  or  from  occn-  commerce.    By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  the 

Sanoy,  confirmed,  as  in  the  case  of  private  in-  Black  sea  was  declared  neutral,  and  its  waters 

ividuals,  by  the  right  of  prescription;  or  it  and  ports  are  now  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 

may  rest  upon  express  treaty  or  conventions  nations.    A  state  cannot  be  completely  secure 

wiw  foreign  states.    As  against  other  powers,  without  extending  its  authority  over  some  por- 

the  right  to  territory  is  exofnnve ;  in  respect  to  tion  of  the  waters  which  wash  its  coasts.    By 

its  own  subjects,  the  right  Is  paramount,  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  which  may  however 

oonstitutes  what  is  called  the  state's  right  of  be  modified  by  unquestioned  usage  or  by  special 

eminent  domain.    Mere  discovery  by  the  sub-  compacts,  this  authority  reaches  over  a  marine 

jeot  of  a  nation  does  not  g^ve  titie  to  his  sover-  league,  or  the  distance  measured  bv  a  cannon 

eign,  unless  the  sovereign  commissioned  him  to  shot  from  the  shore  at  low  tide.    For  the  pre- 

this  intent,  or  subsequentiy  confirmed  his  daim  vention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue  laws  in 

of  discovery  by  adopting  it.  Much  too  depends  time  of  peace,  or  to  prevent  war  ships  of  a  bel- 

in  respect  to  right  of  acquisition  upon  occu-  ligerent  power  from  cruising  so  near  the  coast 

panoy.    Therefore,  in  the  case  of  newly  discov-  as  unfoirlv  to  menace  homeward  or  outward 

ered  lands,  not  only  is  some  formal  act  usually  bound  ships,  it  is  the  practice  of  nations,  cer- 

considered  necessary  in  taking  possesion,  bnt  talnly  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

tiie  right  will  hardly  be  protected  and  confirm-  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  these  purposes  with- 

ed  without  use  and  settiement  of  the  territory,  in  4  leagues  from  the  coast    Over  all  bays  and 

But  how  far  the  territorial  sovereignty  shall  gul&,  and  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  are  in- 

extend,  even  after  a  settlement,  gives  rise  to  eluded  within  lines  drawn  between  headlands, 

very  cUfficult  questions  of  international  law.  the  state  has  unquestioned  right.     The  open 

These  principles  received  very  ample  discus-  ocean  is  the  common  territory  of  all  nations. — 

non  in  our  conventtons  and  treaties  with  Great  finally,  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  that  the 

Brkain  concerning  the  north-western  coasts  and  state  may  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 

territory. — The  state's  exclusive  Jurisdiction  ex-  persons  within  its  limits,  whether  they  be  its 

tends  of  course  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which  own  subjects  or  those  of  foreign  states.    It  has 

are  entirely  enclosed  within  its  boundaries.  But  an  undoubted  right  to  the  service  of  its  citizens, 

it  is  difficult  to  determine  rights  when  a  river  the  right  to  forbid  their  departure  (a  power 

tonoA  the  boundary  between  or  flows  throngh  which  is  actively  exercised  by  some  European 
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staAesX  and  the  right  to  reoall  them  from  for-  eonntry  toe  trial    la  harharooa  eonntries  oor 
aign  oonnUies.    It  maj  dismiss  ibreignersi  or  oonsnls  often  possess  complete  and  ezdnslTe 
ly  an  act  of  naturalization  adopt  them  into  its  jorisdiction  oyer  matters  in  which  their  conn- 
dtkenship.    From  the  principle  of  ezclnsiye  trymen  are  interested. — Except  as  it  is  modified 
sovereignty  it  also  follows^  that  the  laws  of  by  treaty,  the  pndicial  power  of  every  state  is 
every  state  govern  not  only  the  persons  who  ooeztensive  with  its  territory.    It  reaches  all 
dwell  in  it.  bat  control  all  property,  real  and  offences  committed  against  its  laws,  whether 
person^,  within  the  territory,  and  all  acts  done  by  its  own  snUects  or  by  aliens^  and  whether 
and  contracts  concluded  there.    The  state  con-  within  its  landed  domain  or  on  board  its  ships, 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet  upoa  pnbUc  or  private,  npcm  the  high  seas,  or  on  its 
the  prindple  of  reciprocity,  complete  or  partiaL  public  ships  in  foreign  ports.    It  extends  to  the 
or  upon  considerations  of  equity  or  international  punishment  of  piracy,  for  pirates  are  the  common 
comity,  they  mav  be  recognized  and  allowed  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  offence  is  com- 
their  effect    It  is  plain  that  the  tenure,  the  mitted  against  all  nations  alike.    K  an  offender 
title,  and  the  modes  of  conveyance  of  real  prop-  against  the  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within 
erty  must  be  uniformly  governed  by  the  laws  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may 
of  the  country  where  it  is  situated.    Hence  it  is  demand  the  surrender  oi  the  criminaL    Some 
a  rule  of  the  English  and  American  law  that  a  publicists  of  eminent  authority  declare  that  the 
deed  or  wiU  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  state  thus  called  upon  is  bound  to  make  the 
in  another  state  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed  surrender ;  yet  others  deny  that  the  obligatioa 
with  the  formalities  which  are  required  in  that  is  a  perfect  one^  and  in  fact  it  is  fQways  defined 
state  in  which  the  land  lies.    On  the  continent,  by  the  express  terms  of  treaties.    Murder,  rape^ 
however,  a  different  rule  is  admitted,  and  a  deed  arson,  peijury,  embezzlement  bj  public  officers^ 
or  will,  properly  executed  where  it  is  made,  may  and  the  fabrication  and  circulation  of  counter- 
^spose  of  real  property  lying  in  another  juiisdic-  feit  money,  are  usually  enumerated  as  causes  of 
tlon,  no  matter  what  forms  of  execution  may  be  extradition.    In  Europe  fhiudulent  bankruptcy 
demanded  there.    As  to  personal  property,  it  is  is  generally  included.    Neither  England  nor  the 
now  the  well  settled  rule  of  intemati(»ial  juris-  United  States  will  admit  the  exte^on  of  such 
prudence,  that  the  law  of  the  owner^s  dcxnicile  treaties  to  pditical  refugees. — ^Though  sovereign 
must  govern  the  succession  to  it  wherever  the  states  are  equal,  so  far  as  essential  rights  are  con- 
property  may  be.    The  municipal  laws  of  states  cemed,  yet  in  respect  to  titles  and  similar  distino- 
may  sometimes  have  an  extra-territorial  effect  tions,  some  of  them  may  assert  a  preeminence 
so  far,  for  example,  as  to  determine  the  civil  over  others.  Thus,  In  virtue  of  the  "  royal  hom- 
and  personal  capacities  of  their  ciUzens  while  ors"  which  every  empire  and  kingdom  in  Europe 
residing  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  defining  ei^o^s,  these  powers  may  claim  certiun  exclusive 
the  obligations  or  contracts  made  within  their  privileges  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  take  pre- 
territory,  but  sought  to  be  enforced  in  for-  cedence  of  states  which  are  inferior  in  dignity, 
eign  jurisdictions.    But  in  neither  case  will  the  To  avoid  contests  or  questions  of  superiority, 
foreign  state  resign  its  control  over  property  the  order  of  signature  to  public  instruments  has 
lying  within  its  limits,  or  admit  the  operation  been  often  determined  by  lot,  by  the  use  of  the 
of  other  laws  than  its  own,  when  that  would  alphabet,  or  by  the  alternate  by  which  latter 
jMre^udice  the  rights  or  interests  of  its  citizens^  mode  the  renresentative  of  eadi  government 
or  m  any  degree  infringe  its  own  sovereign  an-  signs  firot  in  tne  order  the  copy  intended  for  his 
thority.  Thejurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  also  own  government — Every  independent  power 
so  fiir  as  to  exempt  its  sovereign,  or  his  ambaa-  possesses  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive  em- 
sador,  or  his  fleets  and  armies,  m>m  the  opera-  nassies.    In  monarchies  the  prerogative  usuaUy 
tion  of  the  laws  of  a  country  where  they  may  resides  in  the  sovereign.    In  composite  statefl^ 
be.    The  same  exemption  extends  to  its  fleets  like  the  United  States,  it  is  reserved  aeneraUy  to 
and  armies,  when  they  are  suffered  to  pass  the  federal  government,  Uiat  is,  to  the  supreme 
through  a  foreign  state,  and  generally  to  its  executive  power.    By  grant  from  their  reopeo- 
public  ships.    These  exemptions  rest  on  the  tivegovemmenta,  the  right  of  embassy  has  been 
promise  implied  in  the  comity  of  nations  that  often  exercised  by  the  governors  of  great  ook>- 
no  state  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  that  nial  stetes.   Thus,  the  British  govemor-generak 
which  most  intimately  affects  the  sovereignty  of  India,  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Philii^- 
of  another.    ^>ecial  conventions  may  concede  pines,  and  the  Dutch  ffovemors  of  Java  have 
to  consuls  an  authority  over  their  countrymen  possessed  the  right;  so  have  theDutoh,  IVenchy 
in  the  foreign  states  in  which  they  reside.    In  and  British  East  India  companies.    A  merely 
Christian  countries  this  authority  is  usually  rebelliouacolonycannot  assert  a  ytcsZti^a^iontt/ 
Jimited  to  such  civil  matters  as  those  arising  out  but  when  rebellion  has  grown  to  war,  and  rebels 
of  disputes  between  ship  masters  and  seamen,  have  become  enemies,  powerful  enough  to  main-- 
and  to  the  ministerial  acts  of  attesting  contracts  tain  their  hostile  and  independent  posture,  tb^i. 
and  protests,  and  authenticating  other  meroan-  they  become  capable  of  new  ri^ts,  indndins 
tile  instruments.    In  criminal  affairs  the  con-  that  of  negotiation  and  therefore  of  emba8i(y. 
suFs  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of  Tet,  as  to  indifferent  stetes,  the  international 
fines,  and  in  grave  cases  it  is  his  duty  to  collect  position  and  right  of  the  revolted  colony  de- 
evidence^  and  send  the  accused  to  his  owA  .penda  on  their  recognition  of  it    The  state 
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wLiob  has  the  rk^t  to  send  dmbiflikt  has  ato  rentioos.  At  in  remeot  to  enthaMiea,  to  ia 
the  right  to  reoelve  them,  thoogh  there  is  per-  regard  to  treaties^  the  power  to  make  them 
haps  no  perfect  obligation  in  either  case,  nnder  resides  general! j  in  the  snpreme  ezecntiye  an* 
the  positive  law  of  nations.  Fhillimore  says  tfaoritjr.  Bat  they  wiU  be  exactly  determined 
that  a  state  is  bound  to  give  audience  to  an  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  In  virtue 
ambassador,  and,  except  mider  extraordinary  of  their  Ml  powers,  diplomatic  agents  may  sign 
drenmstanoes,  to  receive  him  for  that  purpose  treaties,  but  geneially  these  are  not  binding 
into  its  territory  and  at  its  court ;  though  he  upon  their  governments  until  they  are  ratified 
adds,  it  may  make  conditions  as  to  the  nation*  by  the  supreme  authority.  Under  the  oonstitu- 
ality  of  the  minister,  refusing,  for  example,  to  tion  of  the  United  States  treaties  become  obli* 
receive  one  of  its  own  subjects.  The  pnvilege  gatory  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
of  continuous  residence  rests  in  comity,  and  is  senate.  But  once  ratified  in  prescribed  form, 
not  matter  of  right  Public  minbters  are  com-  the  treaty  is  binding  upou  the  contractiDg  states, 
monly  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  no  matter  what  legislative  measures  may  be 
these  comprises  ambassadors  ordinarv  and  ex*  required  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect  The 
traordinary,  as  the  mission  is  limited  or  inde-  constitution  gives  to  the  president  and  senate 
terminate  in  point  of  time,  and  papal  Icjzates  the  treaty-making  power.  Congress  cannot  de- 
and  nuncios,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  These  feat  this  provinon  byrefbring  to  pass  appro- 
all  have  the  representative  character,  and  are  priation  bills  or  other  measures,  when  the  en- 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  which  the  sever-  gagements  entered  into  are  within  the  constitu- 
eign  power  would  itself  receive.  Diplcnnatic  Uonal  limits.  This  question  has  been  much 
agents  of  this  rank  can  be  sent  only  by  crowned  conddered ;  and  whsAever  may  be  the  exact 
heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other  powers  legal  right,  the  power  of  congress  to  withhold 
which  eqjoy  royal  honors.  The  second  class  laws  required  by  treaties  hSa  been  asserted, 
includes  envojrs  ordinary  and  extraordinarj^  and  their  moral  right  to  exercise  this  power, 
ministers  plempotentiary,  and  internuncios  of  when  they  deem  the  trea^  to  be  in  derogation 
the  pope.  In  the  third  class  are  ranked  charges  of  the  sovereign  rights  or  essential  interests  of 
d^afiouFes  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  a^  the  country.  Treaties  in  the  proper  sense  of 
fiiirs,  and  consuls,  such  as  those  maintained  in  the  word,  like  those  of  alliance  or  amity,  d 
the  Barbary  states  by  the  European  powers,  who  commerce  and  navigation,  exist  only  so  lonJi^  as 
bear  credentials  as  public  agents  of  tneir  govern-  the  parties  exist  who  made  them.  They  expire^ 
ments.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  the  sov-  therefore,  if  either  loses  its  sovereignty,  or  if 
ereign  are  sometimes  ranked  as  a  separate  class  circumstances  change  so  much  as  to  make  the 
between  charg^  d'afiSures  and  envoys  and  minis-  treaty  utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  condition 
ters  plempotentiary.  The  public  character  of  of  tmnss.  They  may  also  be  annulled  by  the 
an  ambassiEidor  at  a  foreign  court  is  recognized  outbreML  of  war,  or  expire  by  their  express 
upon  the  production  of  his  letters  of  credence,  limitation.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either 
In  the  case  of  a  chai]g6  d'aflSures,  these  are  ad-  offensive  or  defensive,  as  they  engage  to  render 
dressed  by  one  minister  to  another.  In  the  aid,  aggressively  or  d^uudvely,  against  other 
case  of  ministers  of  all  the  higher  ranks,  they  powers.  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  con* 
are  addressed  to  the  sovereign.  The  full  power  tracting  powers  become  allies  against  the  com- 
which  authorizes  the  diplomatic  agent  to  nego-  mon  enemy ;  but  not  so  when  a  state  contracts 
tiate  is  in  modem  times  nyen  separately  from  generally  to  fhmish  to  another  a  certain  definite 
the  letter  of  credence.  During  his  rendence  succor  by  war  supplies  in  case  of  war.  Apart 
the  public  minister  is  entitled  to  perfect  invio-  firom  its  particular  engagements,  such  a  state  is 
lability,  and  to  exemption  from  tne  local  civil  neutral.  Guaranties  are  frequent  forms  of  in- 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  immunitv  ex-  temational  compacts*  Agreements  to  defend 
tends  also  to  the  members  of  his  household,  the  particular  constitution  of  a  country  against 
whether  they  belong  to  hb  own  family  or  to  every  aggression,  or  to  secure  the  liberties  of  a 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  also  to  his  house  and  single  state  during  war  between  other  powers, 
personal  property.  A  consul  cannot  claim  these  are  instances  of  these  obligations. — Sovereign 
privileges  of  exemption  which  are  accorded  to  states  being  e<}ual,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
public  ministers.  So  &r,  indeed,  as  he  is  im-  no  supreme  tnbunal  of  appeaL  Except  there- 
pressed  with  a  public  character  his  right  ex-  fore  by  submission  of  tneir  wrongs  to  arbi- 
tends,  but  ordinarily  he  is  subject  to  the  local  tration,  nations  can  have  no  redress  for  them 
tribunals,  like  any  other  resident  foreigner.  A  except  by  resorting  to  fbrce.  When,  then,  dif- 
minister's  public  mission  Is  terminated  by  his  ferences  have  arisen,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
zecali,  or  b  v  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  posed  by  negotiation  or  other  peaceful  meaa% 
own  or  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  aocred-  the  ii\jured  state  may  employ  the  forciUe  meas- 
ited;  by  his  own  declaration  to  this  effect,  ures'of  retaliation,  of  reprisals,  of  embargo  or 
when  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  the  law  the  sequestration  of  the  goods  of  the  offending 
of  nations  he  thinks  it  his  right  to  do  so;  by  power,  or,  finally,  of  war.  Embargoes  or  sequee- 
his  dismission  fjrom  the  court  at  which  he  is  trations  are  often  declared  as  prehminary  meas- 
redding ;  or  by  the  final  accomplishment  or  ures  to  active  hostilities.  A  oedaration  of  war 
failure  of  the  object  of  his  misBk>n.  —  Inter-  has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  property  already 
national  rights  are  often  defined  by  specific  con-  seized  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
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taken  during  the  war.    Reprisals  are  general  or  cnted'vith  steady  r^;ard  to  tliat  end.     AH 
speciaL    They  are  general  when  a  state  author-  measures  of  force  which  mnst  be  employed  to 
izes  its  subjects  to  cloture  the  goods  and  attack  attain  it  are  justifiable,  but  no  others  are  per- 
the  subjects  of  the  offending  power,  whereyer  missible.    Therefore  wanton  waste  of  the  ene- 
they  may  be  found.    In  the  modem  practice  of  my^s  country,  or  wanton  destruction  of  the 
nations,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  synony-  property  or  lives  of  his  subjects,  are  in  the 
mous  wim  war,  and  are  indeed  the  initiatiTe  moaem  practice  of  nations  unjustifiable  and  iHe- 
step  to  hostilities.   When  wrong  is  done  to  par-  gal.    Generally,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
ticular  individuals  in  time  of  peace,  and  iustioe  the  merely  civil  afBurs  of  life  are  exempted 
is  plainly  refused  or  unreasonably  withheld,  let-  from  the  direct  effects  of  war,  and  only  those 
ters  of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or  who  are  expressly  or  implicitly  authorized  by 
a  public  ship  be  commissioned  to  avenge  their  the  commands  of  the  state  to  represent  its 
wrong.    These  are  instances  of  special  reprisals,  sovereignty  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  bostilb 
The  ownership  of  the  property  taken  is  aoauir-  attack.    Property  at  sea,  however,  makes  an 
ed,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  aebt,  exception  to  the  usual  indulgence  shown  to  the 
or  otherwise  oompensate  for  the  injury  commit-  goods  of  an  enemy ;  for  ships  and  their  cargoes 
ted ;  the  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  ^v-  upon  the  ocean  are  liable  without  exception 
ernment  of  the  subject  against  whom  the  right  during  war  to  seizure  and  confiscation,   and 
has  been  exercised.    In  modem  times  letters  of  even  if  captured  by  uncommissioned  craisers 
reprisal  are  chiefiy  confined  to  goods,  and  would  are  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war.    Priva- 
hardlybegranted  to  a  private  individual  during  teering  too,  though  admitted  by  the  present 
a  general  peace. — An  open  contest  between  sov-  law  of  nations  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  de- 
ereign  states  is  called  a  public  war.    It  may  stroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  is  yet 
be  general,  extending  to  all  persons  and  places  held  by  some  states  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
in  the  two  states,  and  is  then  called  a  perfect  modem  and  more  liberal  modes  of  warfare, 
war;  or  it  may  be  imperfect,  as  it  is  limited  in  By  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  commis- 
tiiese  respecte.    Once  it  was  necessary  to  de-  sioning  private  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war 
dare  war  formally  before  proceeding  to  hostili-  is  justified  and  maintained,  because  it  renders 
ties ;  now  it  is  customary  to  dechure  simply  that  our  large  mercantile  fleet  serviceable  in  contest 
war  exists.    Forthwith,  all  enemy  property  is,  with  powers  who  are  our  superiors  in  naval  force.* 
by  the  law  of  war,  subject  to  confiscation ;  thus,  The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  capture 
debto  due  from  one  state  to  the  other  may  be  is  determined  by  the  prize  courta  of  the  e^ 
sequestered,  or  property  lying  within  the  terri-  tor's  country.    These  may  sit  either  within  their 
tory  of  either  be  seized  as  prize  of  war.   But  in  proper  territory  or  in  that  of  an  ally,  and  exer- 
the  exercise  of  international  comity  these  righto  else  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  lying 
are  not  usually  enforced.     The  obligation  of  either  in  their  own  porta  or  in  those  of  an  ally 
debts  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during  war,  but  or  of  a  neutral.    They  possess  a  jurisdiction,  in 
the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  tiie  peace,  respect  to  captures  made  by  subjecta  of  their 
In  the  Russian  war^  England,  which  has  always  sovereign,  exausive  of  the  tribunes  of  all  other 
maintained  the  stricter  rule  respecting  enemy  nations,  excepting  onlv  in  cases  when  the  cap- 
goods,  permitted  Russian  ships  to  aepartfi^m  her  ture  was  made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral, 
ports,  and  allowed  tiiose  which  were  on  their  or  by  vessels  fitted  out  within  a  neutraPs  limits, 
voy^  thither  to  enter,  discharge  their  cargoes,  These  cases  involve  an  invasion  of  the  neutral's 
and  sail  without  molestation.    All  commerce  sovereignty,  and  must  be  acyudicated  in  his 
between  the  subjecta  of  belligerent  states  is  in-  court.    The  decisions  of  prize  courta  are  final 
terdicted  by  tiie  laws  of  war;  yet  for  good  and  conduMve  upon  righto  of  property  involved; 
reasons  either  power  may,  by  express  license,  and  if  their  judgmenta  worK  injustice  to  the 
permit  a  partial  intercourse.    Very  large  indul-  subjecte  of  other  powers,  their  claims  to  reim- 
gence  was  shown  in  this  respect,  and  for  the  in-  bursement  must  be  adjusted  between  the  sov- 
teresta  of  commerce,  by  England  in  the  war  with  ereigns  of  their  respective  states. — ^Either  for 
Russia.  Provided  only  that  British  ships  did  not  ordering  the  general  conduct  of  war,  or  for 
enter  porto  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  com-  lightening  ito  rigors,  belligerent  States  may  enter 
merce  with  the  enemy,  though  indirect,  might  into  general  or  special  conventions.    The  former 
stUl  be  carried  on.    Tne  interdiction  of  inters  are  made  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
course  between  belUgerento  extends  not  only  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  mutually  observed  in 
commerce,  but  to  every  species  of  contract,  such  the  war,  respecting  the  exchange  and  redemp- 
as  insurance  of  enemies'  property,  the  drawing  tion  of  prisoners,  concerning  passports,  safe- 
of  bills  on  subjecto  of  the  enemy,  or  the  remis-  conducto,  and  similar  matters,  or  agree  to  ab- 
sion  of  fhnds  to  them  by  bills  or  money.    80  too  stain  from  certain  modes  of  warfare,  or  from 
partnerships  existing  between  tiie  subjects  of  levying  contributions   on   invaded   territory, 
hostile  states  are  absolutely  dissolved  by  a  dec-  Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
laration  of  war.    In  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  concern  either  truces  or  partial  suspensions 
war  is  the  highest  trial  of  right    It  has  also  of  hostilities  or  capitulations,  that  is,  surrenders 
1)een  defined  as  an  exercise  of  the  intemational  of  particular  forces  or  places.    The  power  to 
right  of  action.    Ita  end  and  object  is  to  com-  conclude  a  trace  is  generallv  implied  in  the  of- 
pel  justice  from  an  enemy,  and  it  most  be  prose-    ficial  character  of  every  high  officer,  like  a  gea- 
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eral  or  admiral^  but  not  the  oajpaoit]r  to  make  a  ropean  powers  tha  prindple  that  neutral  ahipa 
long  or  nniveraal  annistice;  for  that  amonnts  may  carry  enemy  goods  naa  finally  become  ea- 
to  peace,  which  only  a  sovereign  can  make^  and  tablished,  it  may  be  presmned,  in  the  law  of 
therefore  it  requires  either  the  sovereign's  pre-  nations.  The  same  declaration  sanctions  the 
yiona  special  authority  or  his  subsequent  ratifi-  rule  that  neutral  propertr,  except  contraband| 
cation.  A  truce  is  binding  upon  the  two  states  is  not  subject  to  capture  though  laden  in  euemy 
whose  officers  conclude  it,  and  they  therefore  are  ships.  General  trade  with  bdligerents  is  not 
liable  for  every  infraction  of  its  terms,  but  not  interdicted  by  war.  The  single  restriction  im- 
upon  those  to  whom  its  existence  has  not  been  posed  on  commerce  is,  that  it  shall  not  supply 
actually  notified ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid-  either  of  the  hostile  parties  with  means  for  car- 
ing the  mischiefe  which  may  arise  out  of  igno-  rying  on  the  war.  A  neutral  must  not  carry 
ranee  of  the  truce,  it  la  usual  to  fix  protectively  goo£  contraband  of  war,  nor  bear  despatches, 
the  time  when  it  shall  commence.  While  the  nor  tranq[>ort  troops  to  either  of  the  powers 
truce  lasts  all  warlike  acts  and  preparations  at  war.  Contraband  cannot  be  eadly  defined, 
must  entirely  cease,  though  it  does  not  hinder  though  the  proper  criterion  is,  whether  the 
acts  which  are  allowable  in  time  of  peace.  But  goods  be  or  not  tuus  belUei;  that  is,  whether 
at  the  place  to  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  goods  are  peculiarly  and  specifically  adi^ted 
particularly  applies,  a  belligerent  may  not  do  to  serve  the  uses  of  war.  Contraband  property 
what  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  at  a  greater  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  captor.  The 
distance.  That  is  to  say,  one  party  must  not  strict  construction  of  the  principles  of  neutrality 
take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace  to  per-  makes  the  carrying,  perhaps  even  the  selling  of 
feet  its  measures  of  attack  or  sieffe,  nor  may  contraband  property  in  the  neutral^s  home  ports, 
the  other  repair  breaches  in  its  wohls,  or  intro-  to  be  a  violation  of  the  neutral  character.  The 
dnoe  succors  or  reinforcements,  or  indeed  do  United  States  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine, 
any  thing  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  tiiat  both  such  sale  and  carriage  are  consistent 
active  hostilities  had  continued. — Iso  state  is  with  neutrality,  though  during  the  transit  the 
bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  in  which  other  goods  may  be  rightfufiy  seized  and  confiscated, 
powers  may  be  engaged.  Yet,  though  the  right  Further,  the  neutral  must  not  send  his  ships  to 
to  remain  neutral  be  one  of  the  clearest  rights  of  blockaded  ports,  for  this  would  be  an  intenned- 
its  sovereignty,  no  independent  state  can  retain  dling  directly  in  the  war  measures  of  belligerents, 
the  same  complete  independence  which  it  en-  But  the  law  of  blockade  is  so  strict^  that  to  sub- 

ioys  in  time  of  general  peace.  A  state  of  war  ject  a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
etween  some  members  of  the  society  of  nations  exist  in  point  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must 
imposes  certain  positive  obligations  and  restric-  be  a  squadron  present,  and  strong  enough  to 
tions  on  all  the  rest.  Except  when  it  is  bound  constitute  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port ;  the 
to  do  it  by  previous  treaty  stipulations,  the  neu-  neutral  must  have  had  due  notice  of  its  exist- 
tral  state  may  not  render  assistance  to  either  ence,  and  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  dear 
b^ligerent  party  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  that  act  of  violation,  eitiier  by  going  in  or  coming  out 
is,  it  must  not  furnish  arms,  troops,  ammunition,  with  a  cargo  laden  after  tbe  commencement  of 
or  the  like,  to  either  side;  and  rnrther,  in  mat-  blockade.  Finally,  the  neutral  must  be  ready 
tera  which  do  not  directly  concern  the  war,  it  to  prove  himself  that  which  he  professes  to  be, 
most  not  reftise  to  one  belugerent  that  which  it  and  his  ships  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the 
grants  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
state  observe  strictiy  the  conditions  of  neutral-  search. — ^When  the  objects  of  war  are  accom- 
ity,  it  is  entitied  to  perfect  inviolabilitv  of  its  plished,  peace  must  be  reestablished.  Generally 
territory,  and  in  other  respects  to  complete  im-  this  takes  place  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
munity  fh>m  the  effects  of  war.  Whether  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  states, 
neutral's  exemption  can  be  claimed  absolutely  The  power  of  making  a  peace  Ib  determined  by 
for  its  ships,  so  as  to  protect  the  enemy  goods  the  fundamental  law  of  every  state.  Under  our. 
which  i^y  carry,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  constitution  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
most  vexed  questions  in  international  law.  It  gress  is  essential  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  neutral's  pub-  the  president,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
lie  ships  are  exempt  from  all  intrudon,  and  the  senate,  may  agree  upon  a  peace.  A  treaty 
therefore  that  they  cannot  be  visited  and  search-  of  peace  takes  efi^t  firom  the  day  when  it  is 
ed  for  enemy  property.  In  respect  to  its  private  ratified.  Every  act  of  force  or  violence  subse- 
merohant  ships,  the  practice  of  different  nations  quent  to  that  is  unlawful  Yet  the  party  who 
hss  been  widely  diverse.  By  express  conven-  is  guilty  of  it  is  not  criminally  guilty,  if  he  had 
tions  England  has  sometimes  admitted  the  rule  no  notice  of  the  peace ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
that  *^free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and,  though  capture  under  such  circumstances,  the  captor's 
admitting  it  again  during  the  war  with  Bussia,  sovereign  is  bound  to  effect  restitution  of  the 
dedared  expr^y  tiiat  die  only  *'  waived  "  her  property.  So  when  a  period  has  been  fixed  for 
right  to  sdze  enemy  goods  on  board  neutral  ves-  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  a  specified  looal- 
sds.  Especially  in  its  treaties,  the  United  States  ity,  and  before  the  period  has  arrived,  but  with 
has  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  By  tbe  a  knowledge  of  the  peace,  a  capture  has  been 
declaration  signed  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  made,  the  capture  is  void.  The  treaty  puts 
1856  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief  £u-  an  end  to  the  war,  and  puts  at  rest  for  ever 
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tiie  debated  matten  which  were  its  oanae.  It  cms  and  able  defender  of  the  measoresof  Wadi- 
leaves  erery  thins  in  the  state  in  which  it  finds  ington,  and  thronghoot  his  pnUic  career  was  a 
it.  Oonqoered  Tends  and  fortresses  remain  political  and  personal  fHena  of  Hamilton.  On 
with  the  oonqaeror,  nnless  otherwise  stipulated,  the  measures  relating  to  the  pnUic  credit  and 
Generally,  tbinfls  which  bj  the  treaty  are  to  be  the  national  currency,  to  the  nentrality  of  the 
restored  most  be  restored  in  tiie  condition  in  United  States  as  regards  European  belligerents, 
which  they  were  taken.  Yet  if  a  conqjueror  has  to  indiscriminatire  foreign  commerce,  and  to 
rebuilt  a  town  or  fortress,  and  made  it  what  it  the  promotion  and  security  of  all  our  commer- 
was  before  the  siege,  he  should  restore  it  in  that  fUl  interests,  he  spoke  with  eminent  compre- 
condition ;  but  any  new  works  which  he  has  hensiyeness  and  foresight  He  represented  the 
added  he  may  destroy.  The  particular  peace  city  of  New  Toi^  in  Uie  second  congress,  upon 
restored  by  treaty  may  be  broken  by  omittmgto  the  termination  of  which  in  1794  he  was  ap- 
italfil  its  stipulations,  or  by  doing  some  act  which  pointed  by  President  Washington  Judge  <^  the 
eontraTcnes  Ihem.  The  violation  of  one  arti-  U.  S.  court  for  the  New  York  district.  He  ac- 
de  is  a  breaking  of  the  whde  treaty,  and  ends  cepted  this  office  at  the  particular  solicitation 
the  peace. — Bee  '*  Elements  of  International  of  the  bar,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
Law/'  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  (6th  ed.  by  admhralty  law  and  tiie  increasing  numb^  of 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  Boston,  1855);  ^'Oom-  admiralty  cases.  He  resigned  it  in  1796  upon 
mentariee  upon  International  Law,''  bv  Robert  being  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  of  which  body 
Phillimore,  li.  P.  (in  the  *' Philadelphia  Law  he  was  for  a  time  president  He  supported  the 
Library,"  6th  series,  vols,  z.,  xy.,  xxii.);  ^Two  measures  of  Presiaent  Adams,  upon  whose  re- 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law,"  tirement  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  withdrew  to 
by  Travers  Twiss,  D.O.L.  (London,  1856).  priyate  life.    He  was  twice  married:  in  1775  to 

LAWES,  Hbrbt,  an  EngUsh  composer,  bom  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  McDougall;and  in 

probably  in  Salisbury  in  1600,  died  in  1662.  1791  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Allen,  Esq., 

About  1635  he  became  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  of  Philadelphia. 

the  chapel  to  Oharles  I.,  and  soon  acquired  a  LAWRENCE,  the  name  of  counties  in  10  of 
considerable  reputation  as  a  composer  of  music  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bor* 
for  masques  ana  songs.  His  works  are  numer-  dering  on  Ohio  and  watered  by  Bearer  riyer  and 
ous  and  of  unequal  merit  Among  the  most  its  constituents  tiie  Mahoning  and  Chenango; 
successfol  was  the  music  to  Milton's  '^Comus,"  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,246.  It  con- 
performed  at  Ludlow  castle  in  1684^  the  com-  tains  limestone  ana  yaluable  coal  and  iron  mines, 
poser  himself  personating  the  '^  Attendant  Spir-  The  sur&ce  is  somewhat  uneyen  and  the  soil 
it"  Milton  speaks  of  his  strains  as  "sweeten-  fortile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  205,620 
ing  eyery  musk  rose  of  the  dale."  Waller,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  168.246  of  wheat,  292,- 
many  of  whose  songs  Lawee  set  to  music,  Her-  213  of  oats,  22,025  tons  of  nay,  ^0,650  lbs.  of 
rick,  and  Phillips  also  speak  of  him  in  their  butter,  and  196,145  of  wool.  There  were  10 
yerses  as  the  great  English  composer  of  the  grist  mHls,  4  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  8  for* 
day.  Lawes  continued  in  the  senrice  of  Charles  naces,  4  woollen  fiftctories,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
nntil  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  restora-  paper  offices,  40  churches,  and  8,864  pupils  at* 
tion  he  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation  tending  public  schools.  The  Cleyeland  and 
of  Charles  II.  Mahoning  railroad  will  pass  through  the  county, 

LAWRANCE,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  it  is  also  trayersed  oy  a  canal  from  Beayer 
and  judge,  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1750,  to  Erie.  Capital,  New  Castie.  H.  A  N.  W. 
died  in  New  York  in  1810.  He  emigrated  to  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee  riyer,  the 
America  In  1767,  settied  in  the  city*  of  New  Muscle  shoals  of  which  occur  in  this  part  of  its 
York,  was  admitted  to  tiie  har  in  1772,  and  course;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,258, 
soon  established  himself  in  successfhl  practice,  of  whom  6,852  were  slayes.  It  has  a  rooun- 
An  actiye  patriot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  reyolu-  tainous  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  produc- 
tion, he  seryed  in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  tions  in  1850  were  815  J14  bushels  of  Indian 
first  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father-in-law  Maj.  com,  88,858  of  oats,  70,786  of  sweet  potatoes, 
G^n.  McDougall,  ana  afterward  attached  to  the  and  18,427  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18 

Sneral  staff  as  iudge  adyocate  general.    In  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  80 

:ter  capacity  he  conducted  tiie  proceedings  of  churches,    and   728   pupils   attending  public 

the  court  of  general  officers  appointed  to  inquire  schools.    The  Memphis  and  Charieston  railroad 

into  the  case  of  M^jor  Andr6.    On  the  tormina-  passes  through  the  county.    Capital,  Moulton. 

tion  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  New  York,  HI.  A  8.  co.  of  Miss.,  trayersed  by  Pearl  riyer; 

where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  large  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,478,  of  whom 

and  lucrative  professional  practice.    In  1785-^7  2,929  were  slayes.    Part  of  the  surface  is  occu- 

he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  con-  pied  by  pine  forests.    The  soil  is  of  yarious 

federation,'  but  was  superseded  in  1788  in  con-  qualities.    The  productions  in  1850  were  229,- 

sequence  of  his  adyocacy  of  the  adoption  of  129  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,281  of  oats,  66,- 

the  new  federal  constitution.    He  was  a  mem-  189  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,1  ^^  lbs.  of  rice,  and 

ber  of  the  state  senate,  when  in  1789  he  was  8,804  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  11  grist 

elected  the  first  representatiye  from  New  York  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  17  chivdi* 

city  in  the  first  U.  8.  congress.    He  was  a  zeal-  es^  and  206  pupils  attending  public  schoob.  Ue 
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HlflsMiipt  eentral  n^road  panes  throvgli  Uie  wheal:,  60,144  of  oote,  1)029  tons  of  hay,  and 
eoQDl^.  Oapilalt  Montioello.  IV.  A  N.  E.  eo.  13,617  lbs.  ci  wool  There  were  8  grist  mfik, 
^ArL,  bordering  on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  Black  6  saw  miUs,  1  newspaper  office,  18  dinrdies, 
river  and  its  branches ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pod».  and  1,000  papils  attending  pnblic  schools.  The 
in  1854,  7,^17,  of  whom  486  were  slares.  It  Ohio  and  Mississippi  traverse  the  oonnty.  Oap«^ 
has  a  level  or  moderately  diversified  snrfkee,  ital,  Lawrencevilie.  X.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Mo., 
with  mnoh  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1864  drained  by  Sae  river  and  the  head  streams  of 
were  408,607  bashels  of  Indian  com,  16,881  of  Spring  river;  area,  678  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
i^eat,  64,824  of  oats^and  769  bales  of  cotton.  7,618,  of  whom  874  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hUfy* 
CkKpkalj  SmithviUe.  V .  A  S.  co.  <^  Tenn.,  bor*  and  nndnlating  snrfiice  and  a  good  soil.  Ckud 
dering  on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  small  affluents  ia  found  in  the  N.  W.  part  fiie  productions 
of  Tennessee  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  1850  were  298,564  budiels  of  Indian  com. 
1860,  9,280,  of  whom  1,162  were  slaves.  It  19,488  of  wheat,  68,687  of  oats,  11,169  lbs.  of 
contains  valuable  iron  mines.  The  surfiice  is  wod,  and  29,678  of  butter.  The  county  con- 
chiefly  table-land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  tained  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  9  churches,  and 
productions  in  1860  were  84,122  bushels  of  In-  680  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital| 
dian  com,  60,467  of  oats,  26,266  of  sweet  pota-  Mount  Vernon. 

toes,  16.765  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  80,168  of  but-  LAWBENOE,  a  city  and  the  8d  shire  town 

ter.    Tnere  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  of  Essex  co,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 

Bewspaper  office,  26  churches,  and  1,200  pupils  MerrimacAc  river,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 

attending  public  schools.    Oapital,  Lawrence-  about  26  m.  from  its  mouth,  26  m.  N.  fn>m 

hoig.    yl.  A  N.  £.  CO.  of  Ey.,  separated  from  Boston,  and  10  m.  K  E.  ftam  Lowell ;  pop* 

Ya.  by  Big  Sandy  river,  and  drdned  bv  the  W.  in  1857,  about  16,500 ;  in  1860, 18,600,  the  de* 

£m4c  <Mf  that  stream  and  by  Little  Sandy  river;  crease  Doing  conseauent  upon  the  suspension 

area,  205  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,282,  of  whom  of  the  Bay  State  mills,  the  machine  shop,  and 

187  were  slaves.    Goal  and  iron  are  abundant,  other  enterprises.  The  Spidcet  river  crosses  the 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  many  pUces  well  N.  portion  of  the  city  and  falls  into  the  Merri- 

tknbered,  and  the  soil  is  of  ezoellent  Quality,  mack,  and  the  Shawsheen  forms  tiie  S.  bound- 

The  productions  in  1860  were  278,871  oushels  ary  <^  the  township.    Near  the  centre  of  the 

of  Indian  com,  80,898  of  oats,  16,661  lbs.  of  N.  section  of  the  city  is  a  common  embracing 

wool,  and  8,891  of  tobacco.    There  were  2  grist  17^  acres,  and  omamented  with  a  fountain,  the 

mills,  2  .saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  687  P^pjlp  water  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  on 

attending  public  schools.   OM>ital,  Louisa.  Yll.  Prospect  hill,  an  eminence  140  feet  high.    The 

A  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the 

from  Va.  and  Ey. ;  area,  480  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  nctones,  schools,  &c.    There  are  14  churches 

I860,  15,246.    It  has  rich  mines  of  iron  and  (2  Baptist,  2  Congr^tional,  1  Episcopal,  8 

eoal,  and  beds  of  day  suitaUe  for  stone  ware,  Methodbt,  1  Beformed  Presbyterian,  1  Second 

and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufscture  Advent,  2  Roman  Catholic^  1  Unitarian,  and 

in  the  state.    The  surface  is  broken  by  sand-  1  Universalist).    The  ci^  has  a  young  men's 

stone  hilk,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  ridi.  Christian  association,  a  franklin  nterary  asso- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  188,418  bushels  ciation,  a  Lawrence  provident  (benevolcDt)  asso- 

of  Indian  com,  9,896  of  wheat,  87,255  of  oats,  dation,  a  savings  ^mk,  2  banks  of  issue  and 

27,102  of  potatoes,  and  1,082  tons  of  hay.  discount  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000. 

There  were  11  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  for-  a  mutual  insurance  company,  2  loan  and  fand 

naces,  1  newspaper  office,  18  churches,  and  6,206  associations,  a  high  school,  2  grammar  schools, 

pupils  attending  puUic  sohools.    The  Iron  rail-  9  middle  schools,  18  primary  8chck>ls,  and  1 

road  passes  through  the  county.    Oapital,  Iron-  mixed  school.    The  aggregate  number  of  chil- 

ton.    YIIL  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind^  watered  by  the  £.  dren  attending  schools  is  (1860)  2,407.    The 

fork  of  White  river ;  area,  488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  system  is  controlled  by  a  school  committee  of 

1860,  12,097.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  6  members  and  a  superintendent.    Three  week- 

wcdl  timbered,  and  the   sdl  is  fertile.    The  Iv  newspapers  are  published.    The  industry  of 

productions  in  1850  were  888,288  bushek  d  Lawrence  is  clnefly  devoted  to  cotton  manu&c- 

Indian  com,  48,958  of  wheat,  146,566  of  oats,  tures.  Water  power  is  collected  by  a  dam  across 

86,697  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,746  tons  of  hay.  the  Merrimack,  built  in  1845-*8  at  a  cost  of 

There  were  22  grist  miUfl^  8  saw  mills,  1  news-  $250,000.    It  is  a  granite  stracture  1,629  feet 

paper  office,  24  churches,  and  4,974  pupils  at-  long,  85  feet  thick  at  the  base,  12  feet  thick  at 

tending  public  schools.    The  Louisiolle,  New  the  crown,  and  40^  feet  high  at  the  deepest  part 

Albany,  and  Salem,  and  the  Ohio  and  Misdsdp*  of  the  river.    The  basin  formed  by  it  extends 

ji  railroads  pass  through  the  county.    Oapital,  back  9  m.  to  Hunt^s  foils  at  Lowell.    At  tiie 

Bedford.  IX.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  HI.,  separated  from  source  of  the  Merrimack  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee 

Ind.  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by  there  is  also  a  dam  with  locks  for  regulating  the 

ite  tributary  the  Embarras ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  supply  of  water  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 

pop.  in  1855,  8,160.    The  surfiice  is  diversified,  providing  agdnst  droughts.     The  distributing 

ana  is  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies  and  canal,  1  m.  long,  12  feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  at 

pftily  by  swamps.    The  productions  in  1860  the  head  and  60  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  is  on 

were  427,850  busheb  of  Lulian  com,  15,682  of  the  N.  side  of  the  river ;  its  cost,  indnding  locks,' 
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wfts  $900,000.  The  principal  mills  now  in  q>er»-  ihop,  several  ooadi  and  wagon  ftctoriea^  ataii- 
tion  are  as  follows :  the  Atlantic,  for  cotton^  nerj,  a  soap  and  candle  faoUnry,  a  brewerj  and 
capital,  $1,800,000,  with  1,200  looms,  45,000  distillery,  and  6  hotels.  A  nniversity  is  bdng 
apmdles,  and  1,200  operatives ;  the  Washing-  erected,  and  there  are  schools  and  an  acadonj. 
ton  (formerly  known  as  the  Baj  State  mills ;  its  Value  of  taxable  propMerty  in  1859,  $511,896. 
proprietors  failed  in  1857,  and  a  new  company  The  city  was  founded  in  1854  by  settlers  from 
was  organized  mider  the  above  title),  for  shawls,  the  eastern  states  under  the  audioes  of  the 
plaids,  cassimeres,  fine  woollens,  and  felt  car-  emigrant  aid  society  of  Massachusetts, 
pets,  capital  $1,500,000,  with  650  looms,  98  LAWRENCE,  Abbott,  an  American  mer^ 
carding  machines,  and  2,800  operatives;  the  chant  and  statesman,  bom  in Groton,  Mass.,  Dea 
Pacific,  for  printed  muslins,  cotton,  and  cotton  16,  1792,  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  18,  1855.  His 
and  wool  mixed,  capital  $1,000,000,  with  1,000  ancestors  were  people  in  humble  circumstances^ 
looms,  50,000  pinoles,  and  1,000  operatives;  who  had  for  150  years  been  settled  in  GroUui 
and  the  Lawrence  duck  mill,  cqiital  $800,000,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  his  father,  imor 
witii  60  looms,  460  spindles,  and  250  operatives.  Samuel  Lawrence,  servea  with  credit  in  Fres- 
The  buildings  formerly  occupied  as  the  Law-  cott's  regiment  at  Bunker  hill,  and  in  many  of 
renoe  machine  shop  are  now  being  refitted  as  the  severest  battles  of  the  war  of  independence, 
a  new  cotton  factory,  called  the  Everett  mills.  For  a  brief  period  in  his  boyhood  he  attended 
Among  the  other  manufacturing  establishmenta  the  district  school  and  the  academy  at  Groton, 
are  the  charter  paper  mills,  capital  $50,000,  em-  and  in  his  16th  year  went  to  Boston,  with  less 
ploying  50  hands  in  making  paper  hangings ;  8  than  $8  in  his  pocket,  and  was  bound  an  ap- 
saw  mills;  2  grist  mills;  a  gas  company,  ci^ital  prentice  to  his  brother  Amos,  then  recendy 
$100,000 ;  a  machine  shop  and  foundery ;  a  ve-  established  there  in  business.  In  1814  he  be- 
neeringmill;  and  a  railroad  car  repair  shop.  The  came  one  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  A.  Lawrence, 
Pemb^lon  cotton  mill,  built  in  1858,  and  em-  which  for  many  vears  conducted  a  prosperous 
ploying  950  hands,  had  650  looms  and  29,000  business  in  the  sale  of  foreign  cotton  and  wool- 
spindles,  and  consumed  when  in  full  operation  len  goods  on  oommisdon.  Subsequent  to  1880 
60,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week.  On  Jan.  10,  they  were  largely  interested  as  selling  agents  in 
1860,  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  the  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Lowell,  and  in 
main  building  suddenly  fell  without  warning,  the  latter  part  of  nis  life  Abbott  Lawrence  par* 
and  a  conflagration  soon  afterward  broke  out  ticipated  extensively  in  the  China  trade.  At 
in  the  ruins.  Of  700  persons  in  the  building  the  same  time  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
at  the  time,  77  were  killed  and  184  injured,  of  matters  of  public  concern,  and  was  at  an  ear^ 
whom  14  subsequently  died.  The  cause  of  the  period  of  his  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  pro- 
disaster  was  the  &ulty  construction  of  the  iron  tective  system.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  rep» 
^ars  which  supported  the  floor  timbers,  and  resentative  in  the  24th  congress  from  the  Suf- 
I  of  adhesive  power  in  the  mortar.  The  mill  folk  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  valuation  of  property  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
in  the  city  is  $10,249,008,  of  which  $7,636,498  means  manifested  coufflderable  financial  ability, 
is  real  estate ;  in  1856  it  was  $10,488,725. — The  He  declined  an  election  to  the  next  congress,  but 
town  of  Lawrence  was  incorporated  in  1847,  served  for  a  brief  period  in  1839-^40.  In  1842 
its  territory  being  taken  from  the  towns  of  Me-  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  on  the  part 
thuen  and  North  Andover.  The  village  had  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  the  north- 
previously  been  known  as  Merrimack  or  New  eastern  boundary ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
City,  and  it  took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Nathan  Appleton,  his  biographer,  who  was  then 
its  principal  founders,  the  Lawrence  family  of  in  congress  and  in  daily  confidential  communi- 
Boston,  the  chief  members  of  the  Essex  com-  cation  with  him,  '^  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  more  than 
pany,  which  had  been  chartered  shortly  before  to  any  other  individual,  is  due  tiie  successful 
mr  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  other  manu*  accomplishment  of  the  negotiation,  which  re- 
facturing  purposes.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1858.  suited  in  the  important  treaty  of  Washington." 
It  has  railroad  communication  with  Boston,  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidentifd  can- 
Lowell,  Salem,  &c.,  being  the  point  of  junction  vass  of  1844  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  he 
of  the  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  the  had  done  4  years  previous  in  the  election  of 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Gen.  Harrison ;  and  in  the  whi^  national  con- 
and  the  Essex  railroads.  vention  of  1848  he  was  a  promment  candidate 
LAWRENCE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Don-  for  vice-preddent,  lacking  but  6  votes  of  a  nom- 
glas  CO.,  Kansas,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  ination.  He  zealously  supported  tiie  claims  of 
we  Kansas  river,  70  m.  from  its  mouth  by  the  Gen..  Taylor  for  the  pi^dency  in  the  same  year, 
windings  of  the  stream  and  48  m.  in  a  straight  and  upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  ofl&ce  in 
line ;  pop.  in  I860,  about  2,500.  It  is  built  on  1849  was- offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  he 
a  rolling  slope,  and  contains  about  400  build-  declined.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  the 
ings,  some  of  which  are  of  brick  or  stone.  It  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  oourt 
has  churches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Con-  of  Great  Britdn,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
gregationalists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Pres-  with  credit  until  Oct.  1852,  when  he  was  reoall- 
byterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  newspaper  ed  at  his  own  request.  The  remainder  of  W 
establishment,  asawmill,  a  grist  mill,  a  maohme  life  was  devoted  to  his  private  business..    His 
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benefactions  for  private  and  pnbBo  pnrpoeet  for  their  extent  and  praotioal  benefit,  bare  few 
were  nameroos  and  wisely  bestowed,  althoneh,  parallels  in  tbe  present  age.  He  commenced  on 
from  tbe  nature  of  the  cironmAtanoes  nnder  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  year  1829  an  aooonnt  of  Ma 
which  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  was  passed,  charities,  which  be  kept  until  the  day  of  bis 
tbe  amount  cannot,  as  in  bis  brother  Amos's  death,  expending  within  that  period,  according 
case,  be  aoeorately  ascertained.  In  1847  be  to  bis  books,  the  sum  of  $689,000  for  oharitar 
gave  to  Harvard  nnivenuty  $50,000  to  found  ble  purposes.  According  to  bis  biographer  in 
the  scientific  school,  bearing  bis  name,  connected  Hunt^s  **  lives  of  American  Merdiants" :  **  Near- 
with  that  institution ;  and  he  bequeathed  a  like  ly  five  sixths  of  this  amount  were  given  during 
sum  in  aid  of  the  same  object.  He  left  a  further  the  lost  1 1  years  of  his  life.  From  1842  to  1858 
sum  of  $50,000  for  tbe  purpose  of  erecting  be  gave  $525,000  for  such  purposes.  The  pre- 
model  lodging  houses,  the  mcome  of  the  rents  ceding  18  years,  from  1828  to  1848,  be  expended 
to  be  for  ever  applied  to  certain  public  charities,  in  tb&  way  $114,000.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  private  life  for  bis  suppose  that  during  the  22  years  that  elapsed 
benevolence  of  disposition  and  genial  manners,  between  the  date  of  his  commencing  business 
and  in  his  public  relations  commanded  the  re-  in  Boston  and  the  close  of  1829,  the  amount  of 
n>eGt  of  sA  parties.  —  See  Hunt^s  ^*  lives  of  his  beneflMtions  was  more  than  tbe  sum  neces- 
American  Merchants,"  vol.  iL  sary  to  make  $700,000."  Among  the  publio 
LAWRENOE,  Ahos,  an  American  merchant^  objects  of  his  bounty  were  'Williams  college,  to 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  which  he  gave  nearly  $40,000 ;  the  academy  in 
April  22, 1786,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  81,  1852.  Groton,  now  called  the  Lawrence  academy,  on 
Alter  a  brief  period  at  school,  and  at  the  Gro-  which  be  expended  at  different  times  $20,000 : 
ton  academy,  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1799  Wabash  college,  Kenyon  college,  the  theological 
engaged  as  a  cleric  in  a  country  store  in  Dun*  seminary  at  Bangoi^  Me.,  and  several  others; 
stable,  bis  health  being  too  delicate  to  allow  Books  he  distributed  in  whole  libraries,  send* 
him  to  assist  his  father  and  brothers  in  their  ing  coDeetions  to  many  literary  institutions 
labors  upon  tbe  farm.  A  few  months  later  he  and  deserving  persons.  He  also  established 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Brazer,  who  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  cbild^s  infirm- 
kept  a  large  "variety  store"  in  Groton,  of  which  ary  in  Bostmi.  and  contributed  $10,000  to* 
eetablisbment  in  less  than  two  years  be  be*  ward  the  completion  of  the  monument  oa  Bun- 
eame  the  virtual  bead,  enjoying  the  entire  con*  ker  bill.  His  private  ben^ctions,  which  he 
fidence  <^  bis  master. .  In  April,  1807,  upon  the  always  personally  superintended,  were  sbnost 
expiration  of  bis  time,  he  went  to  Boston  with  innumerable,  and  several  rooms  in  his  house 
$20  in  bis  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  establish-  were  used  as  the  receptacles  of  useful  artidet 
ing  a  credit  there,  bis  intention  being  to  open  for  distribution.  Poor  students,  ministers,  and 
a  sh<^  in  Groton  in  partnership  with  a  fellow  widows  frequently  received  packages  from  this 
apprentice.  But  bavmg  received  the  oflfor  of  store  selected  by  his  own  hand ;  and  in  the  die- 
a  derkship  in  Boston,  be  decided  to  remain  tribution  of  these,  and  indeed  of  all  bis  char* 
there,  and  upon  the  fs^lure  of  his  employers  a  ities,  be  recognized  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
few  months  afterward  he  commenced  business,  opinion.  During  the  period  of  active  benevo- 
in  Dea  1807,  as  a  dry  soods  merchant  on  bis  lenoe  following  his  retirement  from  business 
own  account.  During  the  period  so  disastrous  bis  health  was  so  precarious  that  any  excess  in 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  which  the  amount  of  his  daily  food,  which  was  of  tbe 
succeeded  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act,  be  simplest  kind,  and  which  was  regularly  wdg^ed 
was  enabled  by  tiie  exercise  of  a  careful  eoon-  by  himself,  was  sure  to  bring  on  serious  illness. 
omy,  and  by  a  prudence  and  foresight  remark*  He  nevertheless  persevered  in  the  course  mark* 
able  in  so  young  a  merchant,  not  only  to  avoid  ed  out  by  him,  and  the  last  entry  in  liis  diary 
any  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  to  and  bis  last  letter,  both  dated  within  a  few 
lay  tbe  foundatioa  of  bis  own  fortune  as  well  hours  of  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  relate  to 
08  those  of  many  members  of  bis  family.  On  donations  for  charitable  purposes. — ^In  1855  ap* 
Jan.  1, 1814,  be  entered  into  a  partnership  with  peered  "  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Oorre- 
bis  brother  Abbott,  who  for  the  previous  5  roondence  of  tbe  late  Amos  Lawrence,  with  a 
years  had  been  bis  chief  clerk,  which  continued  Brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life: 
uninterruptedly  until  tbe  deatii  of  Amos.  The  edited  by  his  son,  William  K.  Lawrence^  M  J).'' 
business  operations  of  the  firm  were  conducted  (8vo.,  Boston). 

with  great  success,  and  both  brothers  aided  in  LAWRENCE,  Sn  Hknbt  Montoomebt,  a 

tbe  establishment  of  mannflEustures  in  New  Eng*  British  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Mattunii 

land,  therd>y  largdy  adding  to  their  fortunes.  Ceylon,  June  28, 1806,  died  in  Lucknow,  July 

Tbe  naturally  lM»evolent  dispodtion  of  Amos,  4, 1857.    He  was  a  younger  son  of  Lieut.  Col. 

however,  gradually  led  him  to  resist  the  de*  Alexander  Lawrence,  who  fought  with  honor 

raands  which  his  business  imposed  upon  bis  in  India  against  Tlppoo  Sahib.    He  studied  at 

time  and  inclinations;  and  when,  after  a  serious  the  military  college  at  Addiscorobe,  obtained  a 

iUnese  in  1881,  he  was  compellea  to  retire  per-  cadetship  in  tbe  Bengal  artillery  in  1821,  served 

manently  from  active  partidpation  in  tbe  af*  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1848«  and  in  tbe 

fiurs  of  bis  firm,  he  surrendered  tbe  remainmg  same  year,  having  then  reached  the  rank  of 

years  of  his  life  to  acts  of  beneficence,  which,  mijor,  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Cat* 

TOL.  X. — ^24 
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mandoo.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sat-  K.O.B.  in  1856,  he  was  made  G.O.B.  in  186T, 
lej  campaigns,  was  made  a  military  companion  and  baronet  Aug.  16,  1858.  In  the  same  year 
of  the  JBath,  and  from  1646  to  1849  was  agent  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  received 
for  the  ffoyernor-general  on  the  N.  "W.  frontier  with  great  honor,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
and  resident  at  Lahore,  where  his  services  won  new  Indian  conncil,  and  of  her  majesty^s  privy 
for  him  the  civil  decoration  of  K.O.B.  He  was  council,  and  received  from  the  court  of  direct- 
next  appointed  chief  of  the  board  of  adminis-  ors  a  life  pension  of  £2,000. 
tration  in  the  Punjaub,  and  received  the  com-  LAWRENCE,  James,  a  captain  in  the  United 
mission  of  colonel  and  the  honorary  appoint-  States  navy,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  Oct 
ment  of  aidencle-camp  to  the  queen.  From  1852  1781,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  June 
to  1857  he  was  agent  of  the  governor-general  5, 1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  Rajpootana.  Although  ill  health  demanded  Sept  4,  1798 ;  in  1800  he  was  made  acting 
his  return  to  England,  he  consented  at  the  re-  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1802,  a  lieutenant,  and 
quest  of  the  Indian  government  to  assume  the  served  with  distinction  during  the  war  with 
diief  oommisstonership  of  Oude,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli.  He  was  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Lucknow  in  March,  just  before  the  commence-  Enterprise,  and  was  one  of  the  party  whidi 
ment  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  first  disturb-  boarded  and  destroyed  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
ances  occurred  he  demanded  and  obtained  full  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 
powers  as  chief  military  commander  in  Oude,  1804.  For  his  participation  in  this  acbieve- 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  commission  as  brig-  ment,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  gallant  in 
adier-general,  and  the  memorable  defence  of  the  naval  annals,  congress  voted  Lawrence  a  gra- 
residenoy  was  made  under  his  direction  up  to  tuity  of  $80  in  money,  which  he  declined  ro- 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  mortally  wound-  ceiving.  In  the  several  attacks  on  the  city  and 
ed  by  a  shell  July  2,  and  died  at  the  residency  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
two  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  bcr,  1804,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  In 
the  author  of  '*  Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  Feb.  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
Runjeet  Singh's  Service,''  and  of  various  mill-  in  the  frigate  John  Adams,  but  sailed  for  the 
tary  and  poHtical  essays,  originally  published  in  Mediterranean  again,  a  few  months  afterward, 
the  "Calcutta  Review,"  which  were  collected  in  command  of  gun  boat  No.  6,  of  two  guns, 
and  reprinted  in  London  in  1859.— Sm  Johk  one  of  a  class  of  12  vessels  of  that  description 
Laibd  Maib,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  built  expressly  for  operations  against  tiie  city 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  4,  1811.  He  was  and  batteries  of  Tripoli.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Londonderry,  rival  on  the  station  peace  was  concluded,  and 
and  at  Haileybnry  college,  and  having  received  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  served  as 
a  cadetship  in  the  Ben^  civil  service  of  the  E.  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  1808,  and 
I.  company,  went  out  to  India  in  1829,  passed  subsequently  commanded  the  Yizen  (14  guns), 
tlirough  various  subordinate  stations  with  a  rep-  Wasp  (18),  and  Argns  (16).  On  Nov.  8,  1810, 
ntation  for  great  diligence  and  efficiency,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  corn- 
was  magistrate  successively  at  Delhi,  Paniput,  mandant,  and  appointed  to  the  Hornet  (18  guns), 
and  Groorgaon.  About  1845  he  was  appointed  which  command  he  held  at  the  opening  of 
judge  magistrate  and  collector  in  the  central  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
district  of  Bengal,  whence  he  was  transferred  Britain  in  1812.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a 
in  the  following  year  to  the  chief  commissioner-  squadron  was  formed  under  the  conmoand  of 
ship  of  the  newly  annexed  provinces  beyond  Com.  William  Bainbridge,  consisting  of  the 
the  Sntlei.  The  complete  success  which  at-  frigate  Constitution  (44  guns),  flag  ship,  Essex 
tended  his  efforts  to  establish  the  British  sys-  (32),  Capt  David  Porter,  and  Hornet  (18),  Capt 
tem  of  laws  in  these  provinces  pointed  him  out  Lawrence.  The  Constitution  and  Hornet  aailed 
as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  a  similar  task  from  Boston,  Oct.  26,  the  Essex,  then  in  the 
in  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub,  which  came  under  Delaware,  being  iustructed  to  follow.  In  De- 
ihe  company's  authority  in  1849.  His  services  cember  the  two  ships  arrived  off  the  port  of  San 
at  this  post,  in  which  he  assisted  his  brother  Salvador,  Brazil,  where  the  British  sloop  of 
Henryuntil  1852,  when  he  became  chief  commis-  war  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  lying,  with  a  very 
doner,  were  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  still  lai^  amoxmt  of  specie  on  board.  This  ship  and 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  when  the  the  Hornet  were  of  about  equal  force,  and  Capt. 
mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  owing  to  his  Lawrence  sought  an  engagement  with  her,  Com. 
prompt  and  Judicious  measures  the  Punjaub  Bainbridge  pledging  himself  that  the  Constito- 
was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Bengal  in  which  tion  should  be  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  British 
tlie  rebellion  never  succeeded.  The  govern-  commander  declined  the  challenge,  doubtless 
ment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  universally  pop-  for  good  reasons ;  a  ship  with  treasure  on  board 
nlar,  and  he  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  may  with  propriety  avoid  an  engagement  with 
tranquillity  of  his  own  province,  but  to  collect  even  an  inferior  force.  Soon  afterward  the 
most  of  the  troops,  stores,  and  money  which  Constitution  separated  from  the  Hornet,  leavicg 
were  used  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  title  of  her  to  blockade  the  Bonne  Citoyenne^  which 
'*tbe  saviour  of  India"  was  applied  to  him  ii  she  did  for  18  days,  when  she  was  chased  off 
parliament  and  ratified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  by  the  Montague  (74),  and  shaped  her  course 
the  English  public.  Having  been  created  a  civil  for  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  making; 
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several  captures  on  the  passage.  On  Feb.  24,  which  sailors  under  such  cironmstanoes  are  pe- 
when  off  the  month  of  the  river,  the  Hornet  onliarly  prone.  Oapt  Lawrence,  having  been 
fell  in  with  a  heavy  man-of-war  brig,  which  bnt  a  few  days  in  command,  was  a  stranger  to 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  English.  At  5  P.  his  crew,  among  whom  some  disaffection  existed 
H.  the  two  vessels  were  standing  toward  each  in  consequence  of  unpaid  prize  money.  The 
other,  close«hanled,  npon  opposite  tacks.  At  1st  lieutenant,  Mr.  O.  A.  Page,  an  experienced 
5h.  25m.  they  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and  officer,  was  ill  on  shore,  and  died  a  few  days 
exchanged  broadsides,  each  ship  using  her  lar-  afterward ;  and  jLieut.  Ludlow,  who  acted  in 
board  ^tery.  The  English  ve^el  now  put  her  his  place,  though  a  very  meritorious  officer,  was 
helm  up,  intending  to  rake  the  Hornet,  which  young  and  inexperienced.  There  was  but  one 
she  avoided  by  bearing  up  at  the  same  time.  A  other  commissioned  lieutenant  on  the  ship,  two 
very  close  and  severe  action  was  maintained  midshipmen  acting  as  8d  and  4th  lieutenants, 
for  about  15  minutes,  when  the  English  vessel  At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood  out 
surrendered,  and  immediately  made  a  signal  with  a  moderate  breeze  at  S.  W.  The  Shannon 
of  distress.  She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war  stood  off  under  easy  sail  until  about  4  o^dock, 
Peacock  (18  guns),  Capt  William  Peake,  and  when,  the  Chesapeake  firing  a  gun,  she  hove 
was  in  a  sinking  condition,  having  6  feet  of  to.  At  5h.  80ra.  the  two  ships  were  about  80 
water  in  her  hold.  It  was  impossible  to  save  miles  from  Boston  light  The  Shannon  had 
her,  and  the  wounded  were  therefore  removed  filled  away,  and  was  running  wi^  the  wind  a 
without  delay.  This  was  barely  accomplished  little  free  under  single-reefed  topsails  and  jib, 
when  she  sank  in  5ifath(Hns  of  water,  carding  while  the  Chesapeake  under  whole  topsails 
down  with  her  9  of  her  own  and  5  of  the  Hor-  and  jib  was  coming  up  wiUi  her  rigidly.  She 
net^s  men.  The  loss  of  the  Peacock  was  88  soon  ranged  up  on  her  starboard  side,  within 
killed  and  wounded,  Capt  Peake  among  the  pistol  shot,  and' at  5h.  45ro.  the  action  was 
former,  while  the  Hornet  had  but  one  killed  and  commenced  by  the  Shannon,  which  opened  her 
two  wounded ;  and  the  ship  was  so  little  in-  fire  as  her  guns  bore,  the  Chesapeake  retaining 
jured,  that  by  9  o'clock  that  night  she  was  per-  hers  until  the  ships  were  fairly  yard  arm  and 
fectly  ready  for  another  action.  The  ships  were  yard  arm,  when  she  fired  a  well  directed  broad* 
of  equal  size,  but  the  armament  of  the  Hornet  side,  which  sounded  like  one  report.  For  sev- 
was  the  heavier,  consisting  of  18  82-lb.  carron*  eral  minutes  a  most  severe  cannonade  was  main- 
ades  and  2  long  12s,  while  that  of  the  Peacock  tained  by  both  ships,  when  the  rigging  of  tlie 
was  16  24-lb.  carronades,  8  long  light  guns,  and  a  Chesapeake  was  so  much  cut  tiiat  she  became 
12-lb.  carronade  upon  her  topgalknt  forecastle,  unmanageable,  was  thrown  into  the  wind,  taken 
As  the  Hornet  had  now  277  souls  on  board,  in-  aback,  and  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  the  waist 
duding  prisoners,  and  was  short  of  water,  Capt.^  anchor  of  the  latter  hooking^  her  rigging.  She 
Lawrence  determined  to  return  to  the  United  was  now  exposed  to  a  destructive  raking  fire. 
States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  in  March  fol-  her  upper  deck  particularly  being  swept  by  grape 
lowing.  Consress  bestowed  a  gold  medal  upon  and  canister  fi'om  the  carronades  of  her  an- 
Lawrence,  and  a  silver  one  upon  each  commis-  tagonist.  Boarders  were  ordered  to  be  called, 
doned  officer  who  served  under  him  in  this  en-  but  the  bugleman,  a  negro,  had  left  his  post, 
gagement.— On  March  4,  1818,  Lawrence  was  Capt.  Lawrence  was  wounded ;  Lieut.  Ludlow 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  haa  been  twice  wounded  by  grape  and  mus- 
to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Boston,  ketry ;  Mr.  White,  the  sailing  master,  was  kill- 
The  Hornet  was  also  plaiced  under  his  orders,  ed ;  and  Lieut.  Broom  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Bal- 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  ships  should  lard,  acting  4th  lieutenant,  and  the  boatswain 
cruise  against  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  In  were  all  mortally  wounded.  The  failure  to 
the  forenoon  of  June  1, 1818,  the  Chesapeake  call  the  boarders  caused  some  conftision,  and  at 
was  lying  in  President  roads  ready  for  sea,  and  this  critical  moment  Capt.  Lawrence  fell  with 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  (88),  Capt.  P.  V.  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  being  shot  through 
Broke,  appear^l  alone  in  the  ofuig  for  the  ex-  the  body.  The  upper  deck  was  now  left  with- 
prees  purpose  of  meeting  her.  Capt.  Lawrence  out  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  the  Shan- 
felt  himself  impelled  under  these  circumstances  non  boarded  and  carried  the  ship,  no  regular 
to  go  out  and  engage  the  Shannon,  though  resistance  being  made.  Capt.  Broke  stated  in 
doubtless  against  his  better  judgment.  The  his  official  report,  that  after  he  boarded  *^  the 
ships  were  Very  nearly  of  equal  force,  both  enemy  fought  desperately,  but  in  disorder." 
mounting  48  guns,  long  18  and  82  lb.  carronades,  This  sanguinary  action  lasted  but  15  minutes, 
and  their  complements  were  doubtless  about  It  could  not  but  be  destructive,  for  it  was  very 
the  same.  Bnt  the  Shannon  was  a  thoroughly  close,  and  the  water  smooth.  The  Chesapeake 
disciplined  ship,  and  Capt  Broke,  who  had  for  had  48  killed  aud  98  wounded,  146  in  all.  The 
some  time  contemplated  meeting  the  Chesa-  Shannon  had  28  killed  and  56  wounded.  The 
peiJce,  had  been  cruising  and  constantly  exer-  captain,  2  sea  lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
cising  his  ship's  oonipany,  with  a  view  to  this  rines,  the  sailing  master,  boatswain,  and  8  mid- 
engagement.  The  Chesapeake,  on  the  oliier  shipmen  of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed 
hand,  had  arrived  at  Boston  two  months  before  or  soon  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  2d  and  8d 
from  a  cruise,  and  the  men  had  been  much  on  lieutenants  and  several  of  the  midshipmen  were 
diore,  indulging  freely  in  the  diss^tions  to  wounded.    The  Shannon  lost  her  1st  and  2d 
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Hentenants,  and  aeyeral  officers  were  wounded,  He  wns  generaBj'  ocmsidered  the  first  porte*ail 

tnolndiog  Oapt  Broke,  severely.    Both  ships  painter  of  the  time,  and  the  members  of  the 

now  mi^e  sail  for  Halifax.    Oapt.  Lawrenoe  royal  familj  and  almost  all  persons  distinguished 

snryived  4  days,  and  every  respect  was  paid  by  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  in  literature,  art, 

^e  Britidi  officers  at  Halifax  to  his  remains,  science,  or  tie  learned  profeesiims,  were  nnm- 

and  those  of  Lient.  Lndlow.    They  were  in-  bered  among  his  sitters.    His  portraits  of  bean- 

terred  with  the  military  honors  appropriate  to  tiful  women  and  qhildren  were  particularly  eel- 

his  rank,  his  pall  being  supported  oy  the  senior  ebrated.    While  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he 

British  naval  captains  present.    He  had  treated  was  commissioned  by  the  prince  regent  to  paint 

the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock  with  such  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and 

humanity  that,  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York,  generals  who  had  participated  in  the  over- 

they  made  im  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  news-  throw  of  Napoleon,  in  the  performance  of  which 

Eapers,  using  ihe  expressive  phrase  t^t  they  duty  he  visited  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Gbapelle, 
ad  *^  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners  ;^'  and  thence  went  to  Yienna  and  to  Home,  where 
and  this  fact,  which  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  he  painted  the  pope.  This  series  of  portnuts, 
all,  brought  crowds  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  which  is  of  unequal  merit,  is  deposited  in 
the  memory  of  their  late  ^^ant  enemy.  Few  Waterloo  hall,  at  Windsor.  In  1820,  during 
officers  ei^oyed  a  higher  professional  or  private  his  absence  on  the  continent,  he  was  elected  to 
reputation  than  Oapt.  Lawrence.  His  personal  the  cfiaxr  of  president  of  the  royal  academy, 
appearance  was  dignified  and  commandinff.  In  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Benjamin  West, 
action  he  evinced  the  most  calm  and  coUected  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  became  the  re- 
courage,  and  his  last  iniunction  as  he  was  borne  cipient  of  distinctions  seldom  bestowed  upon 
below,  mortaUy  wounded,  was :  **  Don't  give  up  members  of  his  profession.  He  had  some  yean 
the  ship."  previous  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  His 
LAWRENCE,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  por-  reputation  has  not  wholly  survived  him,  as,  not- 
trait  painter,  bom  in  Bristol,  May  i,  1769,  died  withstanding  his  facility  m  expresdng  individual 
in  London,  Jan.  7, 1880.  While  a  child  in  petti-  character,  he  was  inclined  to  an  over-refine- 
ooata  he  drew  likenesses  with  the  pen  and  pen-  ment  of  gracefulnc^  and  his  portraits  some- 
eil,  and  when  only  6  years  old  took  portnuts  in  times  degenerated  into  a  mannered  insipidity. 

Erofiie  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon.  At  this  time  His  personal  character  was  in  every  respect 

is  father  was  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  engaging,  and  he  was  universally  beloved  for 

inn  at  Devizes,  a  fashionable  resort  of  travellers  his  amiability  and  generosity.    Although  he  re- 

to  Bath,  and  the  personal  beauty  and  genius  ceived  large  sums  for  his  portraits,  his  liberal 

of  young  Lawrence  were  wont  to  excite  the  style  of  living  and  fluent  pecuniary  aid  to 

admiration  of  the^  guests  who  frequented  the  brother  artists  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 

house.    After  a  very  imperfect  education  he  be-  rich  man.    His  **Life  and  Correspondence,*'  by 

gan  to  paint,  and  at  10  years  of  age  attempted  Mr.  D.  K  Williams,  appeared  in  1831.    A  cot* 

such  ambitious  and  difficult  subjects  as  Peter  lection  of  engravingfs  from  his  choicest  works, 

denying  Christ,  Haman  and  Moraecai,  and  the  with  biomphical  and  critical  notices,  was  pub* 

like.    In  1782  his  father  removed  to  Bath,  and  lished  in  London  in  1845  (royal  folio,  60  pliUes). 

placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Hoare,  the  LAWRENCE,  Sautt,  bom  in  Rome  about  the 

crayon  artist     Here  also  he  found  abundant  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  martyred  under 

employment  for  his  pencil  in  executing  half  the  emperor  Valerian,  Aug.  9,  258.    He  was 

guinea  likenesses  of  visitors  to  the  wells,  there*  one  of  the  7  archdeacons  of  Rome,  and  had  the 

by  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  details  of  care  of  the  church  treasury     Refusing  to  give 

oostume.    At  the  age  of  13  he  received  from  up  his  charge  to  the  Roman  prefect,  he  waa 

the  society  of  arts  the  great  silver  pallet,  with  scourged  and  then  broiled  to  death  on  a  lar^ 

an  additional  present  of  5  guineas,  for  a  copy  in  gridinm.    His  heroism  under  the  torture  is  said 

crayon  of  the  '^  Tronsfigivation."    In  1787  he  to  have  caused  the  conversion  of  several  pagana. 

removed  with  his  father  to  London,  exhibited  A  church  was  built  over  his  remains  outside  the 

in  Somerset  house  the  same  year,  and  almost  city  walls  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Greats 

immediately  became  the  fiishionable  portrait  LAWRENCEBURG,  a  city  and  the  capital 

painter  of  the  day,  a  preeminence  which  he  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  situated  in  the  S.E.  cor- 

maintained  for  upward  of  40  years.    In  1791  ner  of  the  state,  on  tlie  Ohio  river,  22  m.  below 

he  was  chosen  a  "supplemental  associate"  of  Cincinnati,  and  86  m.  S.  K  from  Indianapolis; 

the  royal  academy,  his  age  not  permitting  him  pop.  in  1859,  4,000.    It  has  great  facilities  for 

to  become  a  candidate  for  associate  membership  commerce  and  manufactures,  being  the  termi- 

(the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  such  an  nus  of  the  Whitewater  canal,  and  the  point  of 

nonor  has  been  bestowed),  and  in  the  succeed-  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Indian* 

ing  year  was  appointed  by  G^rge  HI.  to  sue-  apolis  and  Cindnnati  railroads.    In  1859  it  had 

oeed   8ir  Joshua  Reynolds   as   his  principal  6  churdies,  2  newspaper  offices,  10  schools^  S 

painter  in  ordinary.    During  the  next  20  years  grist  mills,  8  distilleries,  and  2  breweries. 

eommissions  for  portraits  flowed  in  upon  him  LAWSON,  Hbsbt,  an  English  savant,  bom 

in  such  abundance  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-  in  Greenwich,  March  28,  1774,  died  in  Bath^ 

aiffn  all  attempts  at  historical  composition,  in  Aug.  28, 1858.    He  was  the  son  of  a  prelate  of 

which  he  had  given  some  youthful  promise,  the  church  of  England,  and  educatea  with  his 
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brother  by  Dr.  Bomey.  He  early  displayed  tour  of  exploration  in  the  East,  to  which  he  is 
much  scientific  ability,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  said  to  have  been  incited  by  a  speech  of  DaDiel 
the  royal  astronomioai  society  in  1838  and  of  O'Oonnell.  Leaying  England  in  1889,  he  tray- 
tbe  royal  society  in  1840,  and  established  in  ersed  Albania  and  Konmelia;  andafberaMef 
1841  an  observatory  in  Bath.  In  1847  he  pab-  residence  in  Constantinople,  during  which  he 
fished  a  brief  *^  History  of  the  New  Planets;"  in  acted  as  correspondent  for  a  London  newspa^ 
1858  an  account  of  two  inventions  for  the  re-  per,  he  proceeded  through  Asia  lOnor  to  Syria, 
lief  of  persons  helpless  from  disease  or  wounds,  **  scarcely  leaving  untrod  one  spot  hallowed  by 
called  the  lifting  apparatus  and  the  surgical  tradition,  or  nnvisited  one  ruin  consecrated  by 
transferrer ;  and  in  1855  a  pamphlet  recora-  history."  Thence  he  went  to  Persia,  and  de- 
mending  the  training  of  the  youth  of  Britain  to  voted  some  time  to  an  examination  of  the  re- 
military  exercises.  His  house  and  observatory  mains  of  Susa,  though  without  any  important 
at  Bath  were  a  favorite  resort  of  scientific  stu-  results.  During  this  period  he  thoroughly  mas- 
dents.  His  large  property  was  divided  by  his  tered  the  Arabic  language  and  some  of  the  kin- 
will  into  189  portions,  and  many  of  his  legacies  dred  dialects,  and  so  asdmilated  his  habits, 
were  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  charitable  dress,  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  the 
institutions.  He  bequeathed  his  large  11  feet  Arabs,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  one  of 
telescope,  made  by  Dollond,  to  the  royal  naval  that  race.  Pasnng  through  Mosul  in  1842  on 
school  at  Greenwich,  and  the  whole  of  his  me-  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  found  that  M. 
teorologicai  instruments  (including  a  hygrome-  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  the  former  place; 
ter  made  by  Dr.  Franklin)  to  Mr.  Lowe,  for  his  was  making  excavations,  under  the  direction  of 

Srivate  observatory  at  Beeston,  near  Netting-  his  government,  in  the  neighboring  mound  of 
am.  He  claimed  descent  from  Queen  Catharine  Eouyunjik ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the  at- 
Parr,  of  whom  he  left  various  reUcs  to  her  biog-  tention  of  this  gentleman  to  the  great  mound 
rapher.  Miss  Strickland.  of  Nimroud,  16  miles  below  Mosui,  as  likely  to 
LAWSON,  John,  a  surveyor-general  and  first  contain  remmns  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
historian  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  of  Scotch  archnologist  The  distance  of  the  place,  how- 
birth.  He  began  his  surveys  in  1700,  and  was  ever,  and  its  Inconvenient  position,  prevented 
an  intelligent  observer,  enterprising  and  circum-  M.  Botta  from  availing  himself  of  this  sugges- 
spect,  but  fell  a  victinf  to  the  jealousy  of  the  tion,  and  circumstances  detained  Mr.  Layaird  in 
natives,  who  confounded  the  surveyor  of  their  Constantinople  and  its  neighborhood  for  sev- 
territoiy  with  those  who  despoiled  them  of  it.  eral  years.  He  however  strongly  cherished  the 
He  was  captured  by  them  during  one  of  his  hope  of  exploring  the  Assyrian  ruins  around 
explorations  when  in  company  with  De  Graf-  Mosul,  which  he  had  cursorily  examined  while 
fenried,  a  Swiss  baron  who  contemplated  colo-  passing  down  the  Tigris  in  1840;  and  the  grati- 
nization.  The  latter  was  permitted  to  buy  him-  fying  results  of  M.  Botta's  excavations  at 
self  free,  but  Lawson  failed  to  propitiate  their  Ehorsabad  in  184d-'4,  regularly  communicated 
hostility  and  perished  by  the  fire  torture.  He  to  him  by  the  latter,  increased  his  anxiety  to 
left  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  early  histo-  revisit  the  g^reat  mound  of  Nimroud.  Efforts 
ries  of  the  Carolinas,  of  their  feeble  condition,  to  interest  various  people  in  the  subject  proving 
their  resources  and  aspects,  and  their  principal  unavailing.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  entitled  ^^  A  New  Voy-  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  agreed  to  defray 
age  to  Carolina,  containing  the  Exact  Descrip-  for  a  limited  period  the  expense  of  excavations 
tion  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  to-  in  Assyria,  and  Layard  eagerly  embraced  the 

f ether  with  the  Present  State  thereof;  and  a  opportunity.  Arriving  in  Mosul  in  Nov.  1845, 
ournal  of  a  Thousand  Miles  Travelled  through  he  broke  ground  in  the  great  mound  of  Nim- 
Several  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a  Particular  roud  on  the  9th  of  that  month ;  and  from  that 
Account  of  their  Customs,  Manners,  &c."  (Lon-  period  until  April,  1847,  with  the  exception  of 
don,  1709).  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  258  pages,  partial  explorations  at  Kouyunjik,  opposite  Mo- 
well  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  maps  of  sul,  and  Ealah  Shergat,  and  occasional  excur^ 
the  time,  and  with  various  other  engravings,  sions  into  the  adjacent  regions,  he  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  natural  history.  It  is  now  rare.  his  labors  assiduously  at  that  place,  bringing  ta 
LAWYER.  See  Advocate,  Attobnet,  and  light  sculptures,  bass-reliefs,  hieroglyphics,  spe- 
CoimsELLOR.  ciraens  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  other  monn- 
LAYARD,  Austen  Heitby,  an  English  trav-  ments  of  Assyrian  civilization,  which,  according 
eller  and  archteologist,  bom  in  Paris  during  the  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robinson,  ^  make  us 
temporary  residence  of  his  parents  in  that  city,  in  many  respects  better  acquainted  with  that 
March  8, 1817.  He  is  descended  from  a  Hugue-  powerful  people  than  all  the  accounts  we  have 
not  family  which  emigrated  from  France  after  heretofore  possessed.^'  His  excavations  were 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  is  not  pursued  however  without  considerable  diffi- 
said  to  have  many  points  of  personal  resem-  culty,  caused  by  the  superstition  and  intractable 
blance  to  his  southern  ancestry.  After  spend-  character  of  his  Arab  workmen,  and  the*petty 
ing  a  number  of  years  in  Florence,  where  among  persecutions  of  the  pasha  of  Mosul,  from  which 
other  things  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  finally  relieved  by  a  firman  from  the 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  England,  but  sultan  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  sculptures, 
soon  abandoned  Uiat  occupation  to  embark  in  a  During  the  |H*ogress  of  the  excavations,  through 
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the  interest  of  Sir  Stratford  OaDniog,  the  Brit-  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  hiahop, 

ish  moseum  advaQoed  a  small  fand  in  aid  of  and  of  the  civil  and  mihtary  government  of  tiie 

the  nodertaking ;  andinl847annml)erof  cases  province.    A  congress  of  European  monarchs 

of  antiquities,  inoloding  the  colossal  human-  was  held  here  in  1821  to  regulate  the  affiurs  of 

headed  lions  and  bulls  and  the  Nimroud  obelisk,  Italj. 

which  had  been  floated  down  the  Tigris  to  Bag-  LAYNEZ,  LAnrxz,  or  Lstnez,  Jaoobo,  the 
dad,  and  there  placed  on  shipboard,  were  re-  second  general  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  bom 
oeived  in  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Assy-  in  Alman^ario,  Castile,  in  1512,  died  Jan.  19, 
rian  transept  of  the  British  museum. .  In  the  1565.  He  received  the  dcffree  of  master  in  arts 
same  year  Mr.  Layard  returned  home,  and,  after  at  the  university  of  Alcda,  and  subsequently 
recruiting  his  health,  prepared  for  publication  went  to  Paris  with  the  double  purpose  oi  oom- 
his  ^^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains*^  ^2  vols.  8vo.,  pleting  his  theological  studies  and  seeing  Ig^ 
London,  1849),  accompanied  by  2  folio  volumes  natius  Loyola,  the  fame  of  whose  virtues  had 
of  illustrations  and  a  volume  of  inscriptions  in  aroused  his  interest  He  was  the  second  per- 
the  cuneiform  character.  In  1848  he  returned  to  son  who  joined  Ignatius  in  founding  the  order 
Oonstantinople  as  attach^  to  tbe embassy  there;  of  Jesuits,  the  first  having  b^n  Francis  Xa- 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  the  invitation  vier;  and  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  fre- 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  and  under  quently  though  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
their  direction,  he  resumed  the  excavations  at  been  ipainly  of  his  devising.  He  went  with 
Nimroud,  which  were  carried  on  for  about  a  Ignatius  to  Borne  in  1587,  and  was  appointed 
vear,  after  which  he  transferred  the  scene  of  by  the  pope  professor  of  scholastic  theology, 
his  labors  to  Babylon.  The  excavations  at  this  After  extensive  missionary  labors  in  Italy  and 
place  produced  no  important  result;  but  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  sent  to  Africa, 
discoveries  at  Nimroud,  particularly  the  tablets  and  on  his  return  was  thrice  present  in  the  ca- 
containing  Ninevitish  records,  were  of  great  pacity  of  pope^s  theologian  at  the  council  of 
value.  Betuming  to  England,  he  published  in  Trent,  where  he  upheld  the  supremacy  of  the 
1853  the  results  of  his  second  expedition,  under  Boman  pontiff  in  a  discourse  which  ^U^tained  a 
the  title  of  "  Discoveries  among  the  Buins  of  wide  celebrity.  He  succeeded  Ignatius  as  gen- 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia,  eral  of  the  order  in  1558,  and  on  the  death  of 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Upon  Pope  Paul  lY.  in  the  following  year  12  of  the 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  f^om  the  canlinals  were  in  favor  of  raising  him  to  the 
foreign  office  in  1851  Mr.  Layard  was  appointed  vacant  throne.  To  avoid  being  elected,  he 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afi&irs,  and  withdrew  from  the  city.  He  was  a  zealous  op- 
soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for  ponent  of  the  Calvinists,  not  only  at  the  coun- 
Aylesbury.  He  declined  appointments  under  cil  of  Trent  but  at  the  famous  **  colloquy  of 
the  succeeding  administrations,  preferring  to  Poissy"  (I'^^IX  whither  he  went  in  the  suite 
give  his  attention  chiefly  to  Questions  of  east-  of  the  legate.  Cardinal  Ferrara.  He  disputed 
em  politics,  and  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  here  with  Beza,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
house  of  commons  as  a  debater.  In  1854  he  moderate  and  pacific  views,  which,  however, 
visited  the  Crimea,  and  was  subsequently  instru-  were  not  adopted.  On  his  return  to  Bome  the 
mental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  com-  pope  offered  him  a  cardinal^s  hat,  which  he 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British  reftised.  He  left  the  society  at  his  death  in  a 
army  before  Sebastopol.  He  declined  office  un-  flourishing  state,  and  no  small  part  of  its  pros- 
der  the  Palmerston  administration  of  1855,  and  perity  was  owing  to  his  prudence  and  good 
became  a  member  of  the  ^*  Administrative  Be-  government.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  made 
form  Association."  His  motion  embodying  the  several  modifications  in  its  constitution^  but 
▼lews  of  this  organization  was  rejected  in  the  this  is  an  error.  Laynez  left  several  unfinished 
house  of  commons  in  June,  1855,  by  a  decisive  theological  works  and  some  minor  pieces.  His 
vote.  At  the  general  election  of  1857  be  was  •  life  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Bibadeneira. 
defeated  at  Aylesbury,  and  subsequently  at  Wig-  LAZABISTS.  See  Pbibsts  of  the  Usbbios. 
ton,  and  has  not  since  then  occupied  a  seat  in  LAZUUTE.  See  Lapis  LAzmLi. 
parliament  He  has  of  late  years  devoted  him-  LAZZABI,  Donato.  See  Bbamantb  b'Ub- 
self  to  the  preservation  of  the  frescoes  and  paint-  bino. 

ings  of  the  early  Italian  masters.    Of  these  he  LAZZ ABONI  (It  lauaro,  a  leper),  the  lowest 

has  made  a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  and  classes  of  the  populace  of  Naples,  including  por- 

tracings,  a  portion  of  which  have  appeared  in  ters,  itinerant  venders  of  food,  boatmen,  beggars, 

the  publications  of  the  *^  Arundel  Society."  and  all  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode.    The 

LAYBACH,  or  Lajbaoh,  a  town  of  Austria,  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  begc»r  Lazarus 

in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  situated  on  the  river  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  Christ.  During  the 

Laybach  and  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  middle  ages  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  pecu- 

Trieste,  278  m.  from  the  former  and  40  m.  from  liar  dress,  consisting  simply  of  short  drawers, 

the  latter  city ;  pop.  about  18,000.    The  town  shirt,  and  hood,  and  until  within  a  few  years  this 

occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  costume  was  generally  retained  by  the  lazzarooL 

cros^  by  5  bridges.    It  has  manufactories  of  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  their  number  was 

linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  a  large  sugar  refinery,  estimated  at  40,000,  most  of  them  sleepiuff  in 

and  oil,  paper,  and  cotton  miUs.    Laybach  is  a  the  open  ur,  in  archways,  or  in  large  baskets 
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which  they  carried  with  them.  Thongh  idle,  ptirsoits.  In  1852  he  made  a  second  visit  to  £a> 
ignorant,  and  vicioos,  they  are  absteoiiuns,  fru-  rope.  Recently  be  has  published,  in  large  fblioy 
^  and,  when  not  excited,  proverbial  for  their  with  colored  plates,  *•'•  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the 
good  natare.  They  still  aonnally  elect  their  Ked  Sandstones  of  Pottsville,"  intended  to  illoB- 
chie^  the  capo  laezaro^  the  election  taking  place  trate  the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  himself 
in  ^e  open  air,  and  being  determined  rather  by  of  saurian  footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  700 
clamor  than  by  choice.  The  lazzaroni  have  fre-  feet  below  the  conglomerate  of  the  coal  forma^ 
quently  played  an  important  part  in  political  tion  at  Pottsville,  and  named  by  him  Muroptu 
revolutions.  The  revolt  of  Masaniello  was  prin-  prinumnis.  This  discovery  was  of  great  interest^ 
cipally  dne  to  them ;  and  daring  the  siege  of  as  it  had  been  believed  until  within  a  few  years 
Naples  by  Ohampionnet  in  1799  they  fought  that  no  " air-breathine  animal*'  had  existed 
bravely,  their  capo  Michele  being  afterward  even  so  low  as  the  cofu  measures.  In  another 
appointed  a  French  colonel.  In  recent  times  memoir  he  described  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a 
the  liuczaronihave  generally  been  identified  with  saurian  from  the  new  red  sandstones  of  Pemn 
the  royal  interests  and  conservatism ;  the  dread  sylvania.  These  constituted  the  first  bones  and 
of  their  being  turned  loose  to  pillage  the  city  teeth  observed  in  this  formation  in  the  United 
having  been  used  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  States,  and  the  animal  was  named  by  him  cUp* 
middle  dasses.  Of  late  they  have  lost  many  $ysauru»  Penruylvanieus.  These  discoveries 
of  their  peculiarities ;  efforts  have  b^en  made  were  followed  by  others  which  have  been  com* 
by  government  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  municated  to  the  academv  of  natural  sciences, 
cleanliness  and  order ;  and  they  are  no  longer  Mr.  Lea  has  contemplatea  the  publication  d  A 
recognized  as  a  separate  class,  but  are  enrolled  large  work  on  the  unionida  of  the  United  States, 
in  difTerent  districts,  and  subjected  to  the  same  which  will  be  a  complete  monograph  of  the 
police  regulations  as  other  citizens.  genera  and  species  of  that  family.  His  memoirs 
LEA,  IsAAO,  LL.D.,  an  American  naturalist,  published  within  the  last  88  years  are  prepara- 
bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4,  1792.  His  tory  to  this  object  The  importance  of  the  ex- 
ancestors  followed  William  Pen  n  from  England,  tensive  publications  of  Mr.  Lea,  consisting  as 
and  were  ministers  in  the  society  of  Friends.  At  they  do  almost  entirely  of  original  observations, 
the  age  of  15  he  was  placed  with  his  elder  bro-  has  been  acknowledged  bv  numerous  learned 
tlier,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  but  retained  a  bodies  bo^  in  Europe  and  Amwica.  He  was 
fondness  for  natural  objects.  With  the  late  Prof,  elected  a  member  of  the  American  philosophi* 
Yanuxem,  then  a  youth,  he  passed  all  his  leisure  cal  society  in  1828,  and  subsequently  of  the 
time  in  collecting  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  and  in  zoological  society  of  London,  the  Linnesan  so* 
observing  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  ciety  of  Bordeaux,  the  imperial  society  of  nat- 
both  were  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  ural  history  of  Moscow,  ^.  In  Dec.  1858,  he 
natural  sci^ices  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Lea  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  natu* 
shortly  after  published  his  first  paper  in  the  ral  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  still 
*^  Journal  of  the  Academy,*^  being  an  account  presides.  Among  his  works,  beside  those  al* 
of  the  minerals  which  he  had  ob^rved  in  the  ready  mentioned,  are:  *^ Description  of  a  New 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  To  a  collection  Genus  of  the  Family  Melaniana''  (8vo.,  18511 
of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  made  by  and  ^^  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Kaiades"  (8d 
his  own  exertions,  those  of  pal»ontology  and  ed.  enlarged,  4to.,  1852). — ^Thomas  Gibsov,  an 
recent  iheUs  were  added,  which  at  the  present  American  botanist,  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
time  have  grown  to  great  magnitude ;  that  of  bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  14^  1785,  died 
fresh  water  shells  is  entirely  unequalled,  the  in  Waynesville,  O.,  Sept.  25, 1844.  He  was  en- 
family  of  ttnionidm  alone  consisting  of  about  gaged  in  mercantile  bSsAtb  until  his  48d  year, 
8,000  speciroens  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  aud  va-  when  he  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
rieties,  and  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  himself  to  botany.  He  left  an  extendve  herba- 
In  1821  he  joined  the  firm  of  his  father-in-law,  rium,  with  the  synonymy  and  description  of 
Mittiiew  Carey,  who  was  engaged  in  the  largest  many  new  species,  and  an  unfinished  catalogue, 
publishing  business  in  tlie  United  States.  In  A  ^*  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Native  and  Naturaliz- 
1827  he  began  a  series  of  memoirs  on  new  forms  ed,  collect^  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  O." 
of  freeh  water  and  land  shells,  which  have  been  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849),  was  prepared  from 
continued  to  the  present  time.  These  were  papers  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivan t. 
published  in  the.  *^  Transactions  of  the  Philoso-  LEACH,  Wiixiah  Elfobd.  an  English  nat* 
phical  Society,''  vols.  iii.  to  x.,  in  the  *^  Journal  uralist,  born  in  Plymouth  in  1790,  died  in  St 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vols.  iii.  Sebastiano,  Piedmont,  Aug.  25,  1886.  As  A 
and  iv.,  and  separately  under  the  title  of  ^^Ob-  boy  he  showed  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  bv 
servations  on  the  Genus  Unio,"  dec.  (7  vols.  4to.,  maJcing  collections  of  natural  objects ;  and  with 
Philadelphia,  1827).  In  1882  he  visited  Europe,  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific  pursuits 
and  in  1883  published  "  Contributi<His  to  Geolo-  he  became  in  1809  a  student  at  St  Bartholo* 
gy,"  consistmff  of  descriptions  of  228  m>ecies  mew's  hospital  in  London,  then  under  the  care 
of  ternary  fossils  from  Alabama,  illustrated  with  of  Dr.  Abemethy.  Before  the  completion  of 
great  exactness  in  colors.  He  retired  from  busl-  his  medical  studies  he  became  known  as  an  ar- 
nees  in  1851  with  im  ample  fortune,  and  his  time  dent  student  in  zoology;  and  from  Edinbur^ 
has  since  been  devoted  to  his  favorite  aoientifio  he  was  caU^  to  London  to  fiU  the  poet  of  onrar 
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tor  of  the  nntnnl  bistorj  dquirtment  of  the  known  as  nthtf>ge.  When  finely  divided,  the 
3riti8h  masenm.  He  entered  upon  the  dischai^ge  metal  is  even  more  inflammable  than  gnnpow- 
of  his  new  duties  with  a  seal  which  neyer  re-  der,  as  shown  hj  Faraday.  When  about  mdt- 
lazed,  and  found  time  also  to  prepare  papers  for  ing,  its  surface  is  covered  with  an  iridescent  pe^ 
poUieation  in  the  *^  Transactions"  of  the  chief  Hole  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  soon  gives  place  to 
scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  One  the  yellow  litharge.  Lead  is  scaroely  attadied 
of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  by  hydrochloric  add,  even  concentrated  and 
that  on  "  Orustaceolog^"  (1B18),  a  branch  of  boiling ;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  no  cdSect  upon 
natural  history  to  which  he  devoted  much  at-  it  unless  the  acid  is  in  this  condition,  when  it 
tention,  and  in  which  he  made  many  important  converts  the  metal  into  an  insoluble  sulphate, 
discoveries.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  separa^  Nitric  acid  diluted  and  cold  readily  dissolves  it 
tioQ  of  the  myriopodoy  oraehnidfL  and  inteeta  Lead  forms  alloys  with  all  the  metals  except 
from  the  ertutacMy  all  of  whicn  had  been  iron ;  and  some  of  these  combinations  are  much 
grouped  by  Linn»us  under  imeeta.  In  this  ar*  used  in  the  arts.  Type  metal  is  formed  of  vsr 
rangement  he  showed  his  predilection  for  the  nous  proportions  of  lead  and  antimony,  with 
natural  system  of  classification,'  as  opposed  to  sometmies  a  little  tin ;  pewter,  of  lead  imd  tin ! 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnieus  to  which  £ng-  2  parts  of  lead  and  pne  of  tin  form  the  alloy  used 
lish  naturalists  were  strongly  attached ;  and  his  for  organ  pipes,  and  in  this  and  other  propor- 
aubseouent  labors  in  this  direction  are  consider-  tions  it  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers.  Equal 
ed  to  nave  produced  the  first  movement  toward  parts  of  lead  and  tin  make  the  solder  of  the  tin 
the  adoption  of  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  smiths,  a  very  combustible  alloy,  whidi  when 
England.  His  other  most  important  works  were  heated  to  redness  gives  a  combination  of  oxides 
the  "Zoological  Miscellany,"  a  serial  commenced  of  lead  and  tin  known  as  polishing  putty,  and 
in  1814  after  his  appointment  to  the  British  much  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  hard  sub- 
nraseum,  and  completed  in  1817  in  8  vols.;  and  stances  and  preparing  enamels,  ft  is  on  the 
the  first  part  of  the  "  History  of  the  British  strong  affinity  of  lead  for  gold  and  silver  that 
Crustacea,"  of  which  17  parts  appeared.  His  the  method  of  separating  these  metals  from 
severe  labors  finally  so  affected  his  eyesight  and  earthy  admixtures  and  oxidizable  metals  is 
his  general  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  based,  the  lead  seizing  upon  them  when  melted 
his  curatorship,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  pur-  together,  and  then  being  made  to  separate  from 
suit  of  his  favorite  studies.  In  1820  he  visited  them  when  converted  into  an  oxide  by  the  pro- 
southern  Europe,  and  occupied  himself  at  inter-  cess  described  in  AssATnro  and  Oupbllation. 
vals  in  making  collections  of  the  insects  in  the  The  qualities  of  the  metal  render  it  ill  adapt- 
localities  where  he  happened  to  be  residing,  ed  for  purposes  requiring  strength ;  but  be- 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Plymouth  institution  ing  easily  moulded  from  a  fused  state  into  any 
and  by  the  Devon  and  Oomwall  natural  history  form,  its  cheapness  and  weight  recommend  it 
society.  He  died  of  cholera.  His  love  of  animals  as  the  best  material  for  small  shot  and  musket 
was  excessive,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  balls,  and  its  cast  sheets  when  rolled  thin  serve 
subduing  the  most  ferocious  kinds.  One  of  the  as  an  excellent  lining  of  cisterns,  and  are  used 
most  faithfbl  and  attached  companions  of  his  for  those  in  chemical  works  designed  to  contain 
walks  was  a  wolf  which  he  had  tamed.  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Lead  pipe 
LEAD,  a  bluish  gray  soft  metal,  of  specific  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  conveying  water, 
gravity,  when  condensed  by  rolling,  11.44,  oth-  being  transported  in  coils  like  ropes,  and  when 
erwise  11.85;  chemical  symbol  Pb,  from  Lat  unwound  for  laying  ftirnished  in  any  desired 
plumbum;  equivalent,  108.67.  It  is  easily  cut  length;  it  is  easily  bent  to  torn  comers,  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  when  rubbed  on  paper  leaves  widiout  difi^ulty,  and  joined  with  great  facility 
a  dark  bluish  gray  streak.  Its  lustre  when  by  soldering.  If  ruptured  by  water  freezing 
freshly  cut  is  strongly  metallic ;  but  the  bright  within  the  pipe,  the  damage  is  limited  to  a  smaU 
•or&ce  soon  tarnishes  in  consequence  of  the  space,  and  is  easily  repaired.  These  advantages 
formation  of  a  thin  film  of  basic  carbonate  of  cause  lead  pipe  to  be  very  generally  used,  not- 
the  oxide  of  the  metal.  Lead  is  so  ductile  that  withstanding  the  evil  effects  often  experienced 
it  can  be  rolled  into  Uiin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  salts  produced 
wire ;  but  its  tenacity  is  feeble,  a  wire  -{V  inch  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  of  the 
in  diameter  supporting  only  80  lbs.  It  possess-  foreign  substances  carried  along  with  it.  This 
es  flexibility  in  a  high  degree,  but  is  deficient  subj^  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  course 
in  elasticity.  It  lu»  a  perceptible  peculiar  of  this  article. — Little  is  known  of  the  early  use 
odor,  but  no  taste.  It  fuses  at  612°  F.,  and  on  of  lead.  The  metal  is  several  times  named  in 
cooling  tends  to  assume  octahedral  crystalline  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  supped  that  the 
forms.  By  repeated  heating  and  cooling  below  word  translated  tin  should  have  been  rendered 
its  freezing  point  it  is  said  to  acquire  a  perma-  lead.  Mines  were  worked  in  Britain  at  a  very 
nent  increase  of  bulk.  In  a  brasqued  crucible  early  period,  Camden  stating  that  lead  was  ob- 
in  the  high  heat  of  a  ftimaoe,  estimated  at  180°^  tained  from  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  before 
Wedgwood,  it  volatilizes,  losing  y^  of  its  weight'  the  Christian  era.  Under  the  government  of 
in  an  hour.  It  even  takes  fire  and  bums  with  the  Romans  the  metal  most  have  been  largely 
a  bluish  white  light  in  the  idr  at  a  very  high  produced,  judging  from  the  Roman  relics  found 
temperature  fwming  with  oxygen  the  oxide  about  the  old  mines,  among  which  are  blocks 
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of  lead  vith  Latin  inscriptions.    The  Saxons  ferbns  galena.    In  some  of  the  mines  of  Frei^ 

t^ntinned  these  operations,  and  one  of  their  herg  galenas  are  found  containing  ^i «  of  silver, 

mines  near  Oastleton  was  dedicated  to  Odin.  A  and  are  then  properly  oonsiderod  silyer  ores; 

sarcophagus  of  lead  lined  with  linen  has  been  In  Mexico  many  of  the  silver  ores  worked  are 

found  near  Wirksworth,  which  must  have  been  of  this  dass.    At  Tamowitz  in  Prussian  Silesia 

of  as  early  date  as  the  year  714.    In  Spain  also  silver  constitutes  ^  the  weight  of  some  of  the 

lead  together  with  silver  and  copper  was  ob-  galena.    In  the  European  mioes  the  silver  is  an 

tained  by  the  Romans  from  numerous  mines  on  important  object  of  exploration,  and  is  profits* 

the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  bly  extracted  when  found  only  in  the  propor> 

in  some  of  these  mines  recently  reopened  were  tion  of  8  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead ;  but  the  lead  is 

found  old  Roman  and  Moorish  lamps  and  other  not  neglected,  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  In  Uie  United 

tools.     Muiy  other  European  countries  are  States  argentiferous  galenas  are  not  treated 

Imownto  have  produced  lead  as  far  back  as  the  for  silver,  except   at  die  Washington  mine  in 

lOtii  to  the  14th  century ;  but  out  of  Europe  North  Carolina,  where  silver  is  procured  from 

there  are  no  records  nor  evidences  preserved  of  other  varieties  of  ore  as  well.    Galena  is  some- 

ancient  lead  mining.    Prescott  states  that  the  times  found,  as  in  Derbyshire,  Eng^nd,  coating 

ancient  Mexicans  procured  lead  with  silver  and  the  walls  of  the  veins  in  thin  mirror-like  sheets, 

tin  firom  the  mines  of  Tarco,  but  no  ftirther  which  are  called  slickensides.    These  when  ao- 

mention  is  made  of  the  metal.    Even  at  the  ddentally  scratched  have  tlie  singular  property 

present  day  there  seem  to  be  no  lead  mines  of  of  exploding  with  a  loud  report.    Galena  is  the 

miportanoe  known  excepting  in  Europe  and  the  principal  ore  of  nearly  every  lead  mine.    It  is 

United  States ;  a  fact  which  should  argue  nei-  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  metamorphio 

ther  a  deficiency  in  the  general  distribution  of  slates  in  veins  associated  with  a  great  variety 

the  prevalent  ore  (the  sulphuret  or  galena),  nor  of  other  metals ;   and  in  the  stratified  rocks 

difiiculty  in  extracting  from  it  tho  metal,  which  from  the  lower  siluriau  to  the  lias  in  veins  €i 

indeed  is  one  of  the  easiest  metallurgical  pro-  various  forms,  and  in  beds,  the  last  often  being 

cesses ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  lit«  only  the  expansion  of  the  materials  of  the  veins 

tie  use  to  which  the  metal  can  be  api^ied  by  between  the  planes  of  the  strata.     In  Oum-» 

ignorant  races.    The  Chinese,  however,  must  beriand,  England,  where  galena  is  extensively 

work  extensive  lead  mines  from  the  amount  of  mined  in  the  metalliferous  or  carboniferous 

the  metal  which  they  consume  as  a  lining  for  limestone,  which  underlies  the  millstone  grit, 

their  tea  chests. — ^Lead  occurs  in  a  great  number  this  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  is  di^n- 

of  mineral  combinations,  but  few  of  them  will  guished  by  the  name  of  flat  veins  or  strata  veins, 

require  notice  as  sources  of  supply  of  the  metaL  These  are  productive  usually  but  a  short  distance 

It  has  been  found  native  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cum-  from  the  **  rake"  veins  (or  true  veins  cutting  the 

beriand,  disseminated  vrith  galena  in  a  quartzose  strata)  witli  which  they  connect    In  this  dis* 

rock ;  aJso  in  a  lead  mine  near  Carthagena  in  trict,  comprising  a  portion  of  Cumberland  and 

Spain,  and  at  another  in  Ireland.  The  siQphuret  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 

or  galena  furnishes  nearly  all  the  lead  of  com^  York,  and  furnishing  more  than  half  of  all  the 

merce.    This  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  lead  lead  product  of  Great  Britain,  the  veins  traverse 

and  one  of  sulphur,  consequently  yielding  when  the  parallel  and  alternating  beds  of  limestone 

pare  86.55  of  lead  and  18.45  of  sulphur  in  100  and  sandstone ;  in  the  former  attaining  their 

?arts.  Its  hardness  is  2.5-2.75 ;  specific  gravity  maximum  thickness  and  yield  of  ore,  and  in  the 
.25-7.7.  It  is  not  malleable,  and  is  too  brittle  latter  contracting  and  becoming  poor.  The  fea- 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  is  easily  crushed  to  turesof  this  lead  region  are  exhibited  in  that  of 
a  gray  powder.  The  color  of  the  mineral  is  a  Jifissouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  lead  ores 
lead  or  blackish  gray.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  or  are  extensively  worked  in  the  lower  silurian 
readily  cleave  into  cubes.  The  ore  also  occurs  limestones  which  also  alternate  with  sandstones. 
in  granular  masses  more  or  less  mixed  with  A  few  mines  in  Cumberland  have  been  profit* 
quartz  and  other  gangues,  and  with  zinc  blende  ably  worked  in  sandstone,  and  in  the  United 
and  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  freshly  cleaved  States  the  hard  grit  of  the  Shawangnnk  moun* 
faces  of  the  crystals  have  the  lustre  of  metallic  tain  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  has  proved  a  repository 
mirrors,  and  masses  of  the  pure  ore  of  perfect  of  large  quantities  of  galena  found  in  veins  cut- 
crystalline  structure  have  been  met  with  more  ting  uie  strata. — Another  ore  which  furnishes 
than  5  feet  in  thickness  and  weighing  several  some  lead  to  commerce  is  the  carbonate,  called 
tons.  Galena  fuses  easily,  requiring  little  more  also  ceruse  and  white  lead  ore  (PbO,  COs),  a 
heat  than  lead  to  melt  it.  it  is  more  volatile  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  88.5  and  carbonic 
than  lead,  and  as  it  evaporates  it  Is  decomposed,  acid  16.5  per  cent.,  containing  metallic  lead  77.5 
and  its  vapors  are  converted  into  sulphate  of  per  cent  It  occurs  in  aoicular,  tabular,  and 
lead.  Melted  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  is  various  crystalline  forms  derived  from  a  right 
readily  reduced  to  metal.  Silver  in  the  state  rhombic  prism,  of  adamantine  lostre,  sometimes 
of  sulphuret  probably  occurs  In  all  galena  as  a  transparent,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
trace  at  least,  but  very  commonly  in  quantities  double  refraction.  The  mineral  is  brittle  with 
sufficient  to  famish  a  few  ounces,  and  from  this  oonchoidal  fracture;  hardness  8-8.5;  specific 
to  100,  and  in  rare  cases  200  oz.  of  silver  to  the  gravity  6.465-6.48,  the  earthy  varieties  some- 
ton  of  lead.    Such  ores  are  known  as  argenii-  Umee  5.4w    When  of  thii  structure,  the  mineral 
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is  fireqaently  oc^ored  by  tiie  presenoe  of  other 
metals,  green,  blue,  or  orown,  and  black.  It  is 
associate  with  galena  in  most  localities  of  the 
latter,  bat  is  not  often  foand  as  a  workable  ore. 
At  the  Missonri  lead  mines  it  was  formerly  re- 
jected in  large  quantities  throngh  ignorance  of 
its  true  character ;  but  since  this  has  been  under* 
stood  it  has  added  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  production  of  these  mines.  It  was  es- 
pecially abundant  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.  In  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  it  has  been  largely  obtained 
for  smelting  in  an  impure  pulverulent  form,  and 
was  known  as  lead  ashes.  It  contained  sulphate 
of  leadP  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  eyident- 
ly  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  last  named 
compound  upon  galena.  The  Washington  mine, 
Davidson  co.,  N.  C,  the  Perkiomen  and  other 
mines  near  Phoenixville,  Penn.,  and  the  Mine 
La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  others  in  the  United  States, 
have  furnished  splendid  crystallizations  of  this 
ore,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  for  the 
furnace. — ^Phosphate  of  lead,  or  pyromorphite, 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  rare  mineral; 
but  at  the  mines  near  Phoenixville  it  has  been 
largely  worked,  the  fhmaces  sometimes  being 
chiefly  supplied  with  this  beautiful  green  crys- 
tallized ore,  which  in  the  upper  levels  of  some 
of  the  mines  furnished  f-  of  the  whole  metallio 
product.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  some- 
times transparent,  but  generally  green  from  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  yellow,  or  brown  and 
orange  yellow  from  intermixture  with  chromate 


of  lead.  It  is  of  resinous  lustre  and  brittle  tex- 
ture; hardness,  8.5-4;  specific  gravity,  6.59- 
7.05.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions 
of  phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  lead,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  the  last  often 
replacing  some  chloride  of  lead,  and  arsenic  acid 
some  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lead  is  usually  from  77  to  89  per 
cent.,  and  of  chloride  of  lead  from  9.5  to  10.8  per 
cent.  The  ore  is  fused  without  diflSculty,  and  the 
button  obtained  on  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe 
presents  angular  fiioes  on  cooling. — ^Tbe  arse- 
niate,  sulphate,  chloride,  chromate,  molybdate, 
and  some  other  combinations  of  lead  occur  as 
beautiful  minerals,  associated  especially  in  the 
Phoenixville  mines  with  the  other  compounds 
named,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  treated  as  productive  ores. — The  artificial 
compounds  of  lead,  the  oxides  and  carbonate, 
will  be  described  after  completing  the  account 
of  the  sources  of  supply  and  metallurgio  treat- 
ment of  the  ores.— Great  Britain  has  probably 
supplied  more  than  half  the  lead  product  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1810  the  annual  yield  of  her  mines 
was  estimated  by  Yillefoese  at  12,500  tons ;  but 
Mr.  Taylor  considered  this  largely  underrated, 
and  in  1822  estimated  the  annual  product  at 
81,900  tons,  and  in  1885  at  46,112  tons,  of  which 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland  fur- 
nished 19,626  tons.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  production  in  tons  of  the  several  lead  dis- 
tricts for  the  years  named : 


Diitrfcta. 


Devon  and  Cornwall 
Nortbern  eoonUea . . 

Shropehlre 

Ireland , 

Scotland 

South  Wales 

North  Wales 

Isle  of  Man 


Total. 


1845. 

1841. 

184T. 

1848. 

184*. 

185f. 

V88 

6,94T 

8.888 

7,458 

8,046 

) 

28,820 

27,091 

28,408 

28,922 

80J81 

|.4a^2i 

2,500 

8,200 

2,769 

2,762 

2,810 

) 

856 

811 

1,880 

1,188 

1,658 

8,228 

901 

942 

822 

1,786 

957 

i^U 

4,807 

5,084 

6,419 

4,058 

6,941 

}>  18,708 

6,207 

4,»48 

5,875 

7,069 

7,448 

3,528 

1,068 

1,699 

1,665 

•  •  •  • 

1.886J 

52,801 

50,211 

65,705 

64,858 

•  •  •  • 

64,960 

Tmts  of  0*« 
1«S48. 

11,828 

89,680 

4,180 

1,912 

8,588 

16^ 

2«621 

73,964 


The  exports  in  1850,  including  ore,  metal,  shot, 
litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead,  were  of  the 
declared  value  of  £887,575,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  value  of  the  lead  ores  in  silver  is  present- 
ed in  the  following  table  furnished  by  Kr.  It. 
Hunt  for  the  year  1852 : 


Dblrlrta. 


Cornwall 

Devon  

Cumberland 

Dnrbam,  Northnmberland,  and 

Westmoreland. 

Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  and  Caer- 

marthenshire'. 

Flintshire  and  Derbyshire 

Montgomeiy  and  Merionethshire 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man 


Total. 


ct-i 

I5l 

Amonnt 
lao*. 

«  ^-5 

86 

250,003 

40 

91,840 

9 

52,898 

12 

191,786 

15 

91,690 

7 

47,188 

6 

6,562 

10 

82,220 

8 

19,048 

20 

86,700 

•  • 

818^25 

£62.602 
22,886 
18,228 

47,984 

22,920 
11.784 
1,890 
8,055 
4,762 
9,675 

£205,060 


From  this  table,  as  from  other  sources,  it  appears 


that  the  most  argentiferous  galenas  are  found  in 
the  districts  of  crystalline  and  uietamorphic  rocks. 
— Spain  follows  Great  Bri.tain  as  the  next  larg- 
est lead-producing  country  in  the  world.  An 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  mines  after  1825.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1826  more  than  8,000  mines  had  been  opened 
in  the  sierras  of  Gador  and  Lujar,  and  the  in- 
creased production  of  lead  was  so  great,  that 
many  mines  in  England  and  Germany  were 
ruined.  In  1828  the  production  was  25,000 
tons,  and  in  1827  it  had  increased  to  42,000 
tons,  causing  a  great  decline  in  tlie  price  of  the 
metal.  In  1845  there  were  826  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous galena  in  operation,  employing  8,000 
miners  and  88  smelting  works  in  the  Sierra  de 
Almagrera.  The  production  of  these  mines  in 
that  year  was  108,280  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  and 
8,850  tons  of  lead.  The  ore  was  found  in  meta- 
morphio  micaceous  slates,  contdniuff  interca- 
lated beds  of  trap  and  porphyry,  and  was  dis- 
seminated in  bunches  lying  in  the  lines  of  the 
stratification.    These  were  most  productive  ia 
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silTer  near  tbe  surface,  the  g^ena  often  jiM'  Oarolina,  and  the  chief  ore^  galena,  is  of  frequent 
ing  from  180  to  180  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  ancient  occurrence  along  the  metaraorphio  belt  of  the 
mines  between  Oarthagena  and  Almeria  have  Appalachian  ohMU.  But  with  the  exception 
within  a  few  years  again  been  worked,  and  much  of  the  mine  (also  producing  silver)  in  Davidson 
lead  has  been  extracted  from  the  immense  piles  oo.,  N.  0^  all  these  enterprises  have  proved  nn- 
of  old  Roman  slags,  and  from  the  inferior  qual-  profitable,  and  the  mines  have  been  abaiidoned, 
ities  of  carbonate  of  lead  rendered  refractory  bj  though  some  of  them,  as  those  of  St.  Lawrence 
its  intermixture  with  blende  and  pjritos.  Some  co.,  N.  T.,  and  possibly  Shelbnme,  N.  H.,  would 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  in  the  have  justified  continued  operations.  The  Coal 
granite  hills  of  Linares  upon  the  southern  slope  Hill  mine  near  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  in  8 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  these  have  produced  years  preceding  1889,  is  known  to  have  pro- 
enormous  masses  of  galena.  Oatalonia,  Granada,  duced  about  1,800  tons  of  lead.  It  has  been 
and  Murcia  have  productive  mines,  and  also  the  worked  only  to  the  depth  of  about  180  feet, 
district  above  the  town  of  Cai\]ayar.  For  1847  principally  by  an  open  cut  of  the  extreme  length 
and  1849  the  production  of  Spain  was  rated  at  of  440  feet.  The  vein  is  nearly  vertical  in  gneiss 
^bont  80,000  tons  each  year.  The  metal  is  rock,  imd  averages  about  2  feet  in  width.  The 
larsely  exported  to  the  United  States,  France,  veinstone  is  calcareous  spar,  through  which  the 
and  the  countries  np  the  Mediterranean. — ^In  galena  and  occasionally  the  earthy  carbonate 
Prussia  about  7,195  tons  of  lead  are  reported  of  lead  is  disseminated.  Yugs  or  cavities  fre- 
to  have  been  produced  in  1851,  together  with  quently  occur  lined  with  splendid  crystals  of 
26,498  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  derived  from  argen-  galena,  and  others  of  double  refractive  calca- 
tiferous  lead  and  copper  ore.  The  mines  are  reous  spar.  One  of  the  latter,  nearly  trans* 
chiefly  in  Silesia  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  The  pArent^  m  Tale  college  cabinet,  weighs  165  lbs. 
Hartz  mountains  are  supposed  to  produce  from  The  galena  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of  silver ; 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  lead  and  80,000  to  85,000  it  is  also  remarkably  f^  from  hurtful  associa- 
Ibs.  of  silver  annually.  The  principal  mines  are  tions  of  other  metals,  as  blende  and  iron  and 
near  Olausthal  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  where  the  copper  pyrites.  Other  similar  vems  are  found 
veins  are  found  most  productive  when  split  up  in  tne  same  vicinity ;  and  the  time  must  come 
and  ramifying  through  the  palssozoio  strata  in  when  they  will  be  extensively  worked.  De- 
narrow  threads,  constituting  what  the  Germans  tailed  accounts  of  this  and  the  other  lead  mines 
call  a  Stochwerh,  Such  a  repository  of  ore,  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  can  be 
known  asRosenhdfer  Zug,  a  little  west  of  Glaus-  little  more  than  named  in  this  article,  may  be 
thai,  spreads  out  through  800  feet  in  width.  In  found  in  *^  The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
the  Andreasberg  group  of  veins  is  that  known  States,"  by,  J.  D.  Whitney.  At  Southampton, 
as  the  Samson  vein,  on  which  is  the  deepest  Mass.,  lead  mining  was  commenced  in  1765 
mine  now  worked  in  the  world.  Rich  coUec-  in  an  immense  and  very  conspieuous  true  vein 
tions  of  ore  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2,100  feet  at  the  contact  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
led  to  the  workings  being  continued  to  the  depth  Connecticut  river  valley  and  coarse-grained  feld- 
of  2,520  feet  (See  Hartz.)  The  skilful  and  spathic  granite.  The  lode  consists  of  quartz 
economical  methods  applied  to  the  treatment  of  containing  sulphate  of  baryta,  galena,  some 
the  ores  of  this  dbtrict  render  it  profitable  to  blende,  and  copper  pyrites.  Neither  this  nor 
keep  mines  in  operation  that  would  be  aban-  the  similar  veins  in  Northampton  and  East- 
doned  in  most  other  countries.  The  annual  prod-  hampton  have  paid  for  the  expenditures  which 
net  of  Saxony  is  said  to  be  nearly  2,000  tons,  at  various  times  have  been  incurred  in  their  ex- 
Lead  and  silver  are  extracted  in  comparatively  ploration.  At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  existence 
unimportant  quantities  in  nearly  all  other  Eu-  of  lead  ore  was  probably  known  in  1651,  when 
ropean  countries,  but  the  product  of  none  be*  a  license  was  granted  to  Oov.  John  Winthrop 
side  those  named  is  estimated  to  amount  to  more  to  work  mines  of  this  and  other  specified  min- 
than  1,000  tons  of  lead^  except  those  of  Aus-  eral  productions,  with  particular  reference  to 
trian  Blyria.  For  10  years  preceding  1847  her  any  he  might  discover  near  Middletown.  There 
average  annual  product  is  put  down  at  8,258  is  no  tradition  of  the  time  when  the  mine  was 
tons,  and  the  whole  annual  product  of  the  Aus-  first  worked.  In  1852  it  was  reopened  and 
trian  empire  dnring  these  years  at  only  8,887  worked  to  some  extent.  The  ore  is  highly 
tons,  of  which  Hungary  furnished  246  tons,  argentiferous  galena,  but  not  abundant.  Ship- 
The  duchy  of  Nassau,  having  an  area  of  only  82  ments  made  to  England  yielded  25  to  75  oz.  of 
Oerman  square  miles,  contains  several  hundred  silver  to  21  cwt.  of  lead ;  and  what  was  re- 
mines  in  operation,  and  among  them  about  80  markable,  a  peculiar  fine-grained  variety  of  the 
of  argentiferous  lead,  some  of  which  have  been  ore,  such  as  is  usually  found  to  be  most  argen- 
worked  since  the  year  1158.  They  are  in  ar-  tiferous,  proved  to  be  only  i  as  rich  in  silver  as 
gillaoeous  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  the  coarsely  cubical  ore.  The  vein  consists 
period.  The  annual  product  was  a  few  years  chiefiy  of  quartz,  often  in  crystallized  plates  or 
since  stated  to  be  about  600  tons  of  lead  and  combs,  with  some  calc  spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
2,500  lbs.  of  sUver. — ^In  the  United  States,  lead  and  fiuor  spar,  also  blende  and  iron  and  copper 
mines  have  been  worked  in  Uie  metamorphic  pyrites.  It  is  from  10  inches  to  8  feet  in  thick- 
rooks  of  the  New  England  states,  northern  and  ness,  and  is  included  in  silicious  and  micaceous 
eastern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  slates,  with  the  dip  and  direction  of  which  it 
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appears  at  the  smriGiee  to  coinoide.  In  DntdiesB  **  trne  yeins,^'  they  proTe  more  productive  for 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  ezploratioiis  were  made  for  lead  in  the  amount  of  groond  worked  than  those  thus 
1740,  and  daring  the  revolationarj  war  the  designated.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ulster 
committee  of  public  safety  sought  to  obtain  mine,  while  the  extent  of  the  formation  stretch- 
sapplies  there.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  iug  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  1,500  feet^ 
are  found  also  in  Columbia,  Washington,  and  and  below  to  unknown  depths,  with  a  thickness 
Rensselaer  cos.,  but  have  never  proved  pro-  on  the  course  ofthe  vein  probably  exceeding  500 
ductive.  They  traverse  the  strata  near  the  feet,  insured  abundant  working  ground  for  ex- 
junction of  the  metamorphic  slates  and  lime*  tensive  mining  operations.  The  extreme  hard* 
stones.  The  principal  one  is  the  Ancram  or  ness  of  the  rock  caused  the  mining  to  be  expeii- 
Livingston  mine  in  Columbia  co.  On  the  oth-  sive ;  but  though  abandoned  in  1854  as  unprot- 
er  side  of  the  Hudson  river  lead  mines  have  itable,  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  lead  mines  of 
been  worked  at  various  localities  in  the  un-  the  Atlantic  states  the  working  of  which  will 
altered  Silurian  limestones  and  sandstones;  again  be  prosecuted. — In  Chester  and  Mont- 
but  these,  too,  have  all  been  abandoned  as  un-  gomery  cos.,  Penn.,  near  Phoenixville,  is  a  group 
profitable.  Jhe  most  productive  among  them  of  lead  and  copper  mines,  in  a  small  district  of 
were  in  the  Shawangunk.  grit  of  Ulster  co.,  only  5  or  6  miles  in  length  by  2  or  8  in  breadth, 
which  overlies  the  Hudson  river  slate  group,  some  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  which 
On  the  W.  slope  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  have  already  been  noticed.  They  oocur  in 
at  Ellenville,  several  nearly  vertical  veins  have  gneiss  and  the  red  shale  and  sandstone  of  the 
been  followed  into  the  hard  sandstone,  the  middle  secondary,  cutting  the  strata  in  direction 
strata  of  which  and  the  direction  of  the  moun-  and  dip.  Nearly  fdl  the  veins,  of  which  there 
tain  ridge  they  cross  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  are  12  or  more,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  di- 
principfid  one  of  these  yielded  in  1858  salena  rected  N.  82*'-85^  E.  and  dipping  steeply  S.  £. 
which  produced  about  459,000  lbs.  of  leao,  and  When  confined  chiefly  to  the  gneiss,  they  pro- 
60  to  70  tons  of  pyritous  copper,  50  tons  of  duce  as  a  general  rule  lead  ores ;  when  included 
which  produced  24.8  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  in  the  red  shale,  their  principal  product  is  cop- 
vein  was  unlike  the  true  veins  of  the  metamor-  per  ores.  Quartz  and  iron  pyrites  makeup  the 
phio  rocks,  having  no  gangue  or  veinstones,  but  larger  part  of  the  lodes,  the  latter  in  the  upper 
wherever  productive  filled  between  the  walls  portionsof  the  mine  decomposed  to  a  soft  brown 
with  rich  galena  and  pyritous  copper,  the  for-  gossan.  This  material  sometimes  yields  10  oz. 
mer  sometimes  being  5  feet  thick  unmixed  with  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  from 
other  matters.  In  places  it  contracted  to  a  whose  **  Geology  of  Pennsylvania"  these  data 
knife-edge  seam  in  the  hard  sandstone,  and  are  obtained,  enumerates  the  following  large 
again  opened  out  in  hollow  fissures,  one  of  variety  of  metallic  constituents  of  the  Wheatley 
which,  extending  to  more  than  100  feet  in  depth,  lode,  beside  the  gangue  of  quartz  and  sulphate 
with  an  equal  horizontal  range,  has  never  been  of  baryta :  of  lead — sulphate,  carbonate,  phos- 
completely  explored.  It  was  partially  filled  phate,  arseniate,  molybdate,  ohromate,  chromo- 
with  tough  yellow  clay,  in  which  were  imbed-  molybdate,  arsenio-phosphate,  sulphuret.  and 
ded  loose  fhtgments  of  sandstone,  magnificent  antimonial  argentiferous;  of  zinc — sulphuret, 
bunches  of  quartz  crystals,  and  lumps  of  lead  carbonate,  and  silicate ;  of  copper — native  met- 
and  copper  ores ;  and  its  walls  were  also  lined  al,  sulphuret,  black  oxide,  moJacliites  green  and 
in  places  with  the  same  ores.  In  these  features  blue ;  of  iron — ^the  oxide  containing  &ver,  py- 
a  striking  resemblance  is  exhibited  to  the  so  rites^  brown  spar,  and  hematite;  native  silver; 
called  *^  openings"  of  frequent  occurrence  in  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Native  sulphur  is 
the  western  lead  mines,  although  found  there  also  met  with.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1851, 
only  in  limestone.  The  vein  is  moreover  like  and  up  to  Sept.  1854,  had  produced,  according 
those  of  the  western  mines  in  lacking  veinstones,  to  the  manager^s  report,  1,800  tons  of  lead  ore, 
and  probably  also  in  being  limited  to  certain  principally  phosphate,  estimated  to  yield  60  per 
rock  formations,  beneath  which  it  will  not  prove  cent.  lead.  The  Chester  county  mining  com- 
productive.  But  as  the  lead-bearing  rock  is  pany  commenced  operations  in  1850  in  the  same 
there  limestone,  and  as  limestone  overlies  the  vicinity,  and  up  to  Nov.  1851,  had  smelted  190,- 
Shawangunk  grit,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  400  lbs.  of  dressed  ore,  almost  exclusively  phos- 
the  vein  into  the  calcareous  rock,  which,  con-  phate,  which  produced  about  47  per  cent  lead, 
cealed  beneath  the  soil  of  the  valley,  cannot  be  I)r.  Genth  found  this  kind  of  ore  to  contain  1.6 
far  off.  It  is  true  that  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  oz.  of  silver  in  2,000  lbs. ;  the  coarsely  granular 
the  West  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than  galena  gave  16.2  oz.,  and  the  radiated  and  finely 
the  Shawangunk  grit;  and  the  Niagara  lime-  granular  galena  11.9  oz.  Operations  ceased  at 
stone  that  overlies  this  grit  is  not  pr(^uctive  in  these  and  the  other  adjacent  mines  in  1854 
lead  at  the'^est,  although  largely  developed  in  and  1855.— In  S.  W.  Virginia  and  E.  Tennessee 
the  vicinity  of  the  lead  mines;  hence  nothing  many  lead  mines,  not  in  the  metamorphic  belt 
can  be  predicted  as  to  the  characters  which  the  but  in  the  great  silurian  limestone  formation  of 
vein  will  assume  in  entering  the  limestone.  Be*  the  valley  of  Virginia,  have  been  worked  with 
fore  reaching  the  western  states  the  srit  rock,  greater  or  less  success  for  many  years  past,  their 
like  most  or  the  other  sandstones,  thins  out.  ores  being  compact  and  crystallized  carbonate 
Though  the  lead  veins  lack  the  character  of  of  lead  as  wdl  as  galena.    Those  belonging  to 
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the  Wythe  union  lead  company  on  Few  river,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  ttnder  authority  ofihe  Umted 
!Wythe  co.,  Ya.,  are  known  to  have  been  pro-  States,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  seo- 
duotive  in  1754.  The  workings  in  these  have  tions  of  mineral  lands  to  be  reserved  from  sale, 
been  carried  to  the  depth  of  190  feet,  and  the  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  at- 
mines  together  with  others  in  the  yicinity  are  tending  the  collection  of  rents,  the  leasing  sys- 
still  in  successful  operation.  All  the  mines  of  tern  was  abandoned  and  the  mineral  lands  were 
this  region  resemble  in  their  geological  associa-  entered  for  sale.  The  lead  region,  as  reported 
tions  and  metallic  products  those  of  the  western  by  Dr.  Owen,  spreads  over  about  62  townships 
lead  region.  In  1856  the  Wythe  union  lead  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
mines  were  reported  to  have  produced  500  tons  Illinois,  and  8  in  Iowa,  extending  in  extreme 
of  lead  per  annum. — The  Washington  mine,  Dar  distance  W.  from  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles, 
vidson  CO.,  N.  C,  has  attracted  much  interest  It  reaches  N.  nearly  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  S« 
on  account  of  its  l>eing  the  only  mine  in  the  to  Apple  river  in  Illinois,  and  E.  to  the  K 
United  States  that  lias  produced  much  silver,  branch  of  the  Pecatonika.  The  rock  which 
It  was  opened  in  1886  in  the  silicious  and  tal-'  contains  the  lead  veins  was  designated  by  Dr. 
cose  slates  of  the  gold  region,  and,  like  most  Owen  as  the  ^  Upper  magnesian  limestone,'*  a 
other  veins  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  this  term  which  was  also  applied  to  the  Niagara 
region,  has  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata,  limestone  in  its  extension  through  the  western 
There  are  two  parallel  veins  worked  together,  country.  Owing  to  the  confiision  this  caused, 
which  dip  steeply  toward  the  N.  They  are  Prof.  James  Hall  in  his  report  of  the  geology  of 
underlaid  by  a  granitic  rock,  and  above  is  tal-  Iowa,  published  in  1859,  proposes  the  very  ap* 
cose  slate.  The  mine  was  commenced  for  the  propriate  name  ^^  galena  limestone'*  for  the  peca« 
carbonates  of  lead,  which  were  found  in  con-  liar  calcareous  formation  in  which  the  lead  veins 
aiderable  quantity  in  a  heavy  dull  ore  of  earthy  are  almost  exclusively  found.  Its  position  in  the 
appearance,  and  also  in  glassy  crystals.  Some  geological  column  is  between  the  Hudson  river 
galena  and  phosphate  were  also  met  with.  It  group  (some  shales  which  obscurely  represent 
was  not  until  after  smelting  large  quantities  of  this  formation  being  recognized  in  Iowa  by 
these  ores  that  native  silver  was  discovered,  Prof.  Hall,  underlying  the  Niagara  limestone) 
and  the  argentiferous  character  of  the  lead  ores,  and  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  the  upper 
In  1840,  at  the  time  the  mine  was  visited  by  the  layers  of  which  the  lower  layers  of  the  galena 
writer,  the  display  of  native  silver  in  arbores-  limestone  alternate.  The  formation  is  entirely 
oent  forms  and  disseminated  through  the  mag-  western,  not  being  recognized  K  of  Wisconsin, 
nesian  veinstones  was  very  striking,  and  excite  The  rock  is  described  as  a  gray  and  yellowish 
expectations  of  great  richness  at  lower  depths,  gray  dolomite,  generally  coarse-grained,  lying  in 
Till  1844  the  mine  continued  to  produce  largely  thick  strata,  and  containing  few  fossils,  but  in 
rich  argentiferous  ores,  after  which  the  ores  grad-  the  middle  portion  flint  nodules  in  layers  and 
dually  diminished  in  quantity ;  the  yield  of  that  scattered.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  found  about 
year  is  stated  to  have  oeen  $24,009  of  silver,  and  Dubuque  and  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
$7,258  of  gold,  separated  from  160,000  lbs.  of  Mississippi  and  Fever  rivers,  before  the  format 
lead,  an  average  of  240  oz.  of  auriferous  silver  to  tion  is  lost  as  it  passes  with  the  prevailing  gen- 
2,000  lbs.  In  1851  the  production  was  56,896  tie  dip  toward  the  S.  beneath  the  Niagara  lime- 
lbs,  of  lead  and  7,942.16  oz.  auriferous  silver,  stone;  it  here  amounts  to  250  feet,  but  the  great- 
equal  to  279  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead.  Dr.  Grenth  er  portion  of  the  lead  mines  are  in  this  rock 
found  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  sulphurets  where  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  50  to  60 
Tery  variable,  running  from  2.5  to  19.5  oz.  to  feet  Where  the  rock  has  its  maximum  thick- 
2,000  lbs.  From  200  assays  an  average  of  ness  the  lead  veins  are  limited  to  its  central  and 
7.5  oz.  was  found.  In  1852  mining  operations  lower  part,  not  approaching  in  their  vertical 
were  stopped  as  unprofitable,  but  were  soon  descent  much  nearer  the  base  of  the  formation 
after  renewed  and  are  still  continued. — ^The  than  50  feet  Where  it  thins  out  as  it  rises  to- 
great  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  what  wfu^  the  N.  the  lower  portion  contiuns  produc- 
are  called  the  upper  mines  on  each  side  of  the  tive  veins  down  to  the  blue  limestone,  and  some- 
Mississippi  river,  in  N.  W.  Illinois,  S.  W.  Wis-  times  in  this  and  the  other  calcareous  strata; 
consin,  and  Iowa ;  and  the  lower  mines,  found  but  no  veins  penetrate  the  sandstone,  which  lies 
chiefly  S.  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  state  of  beneath  these.  The  upper,  portion  of  the  fbr- 
Missonri.  The  former  were  discovered  by  La  mation  is  more  argillaceous,  less  porous  and 
Sueur  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in  1700  friable,  and  comparatively  free  from  open  verti- 
and  1701,  and  were  first  worked  in  1788  by  a  cal  joints  and  fissures,  sudi  as  contain  galena  in 
French  miner,  Julien  Dubuque,  who  continued  the  lower  beds.  Usuallv  it  caps  over  these  pro- 
in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  ductive  fissures,  and  is  nence  commonly  known 
city  in  Iowa  bearing  his  name  now  stands,  and  as  the  cap  rock.  The  class  of  veins  containing 
worked  the  mines  till  he  died  in  1809.  The  the  ores  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who 
United  States  acquiring  possession  of  the  re-  was  associated  with  Prof.  Hall  in  the  Iowa  state 
gion,  leases  were  authorized  of  the  mineral  survey,  as  '^gash  veins,''  being  distinguished 
laqds  in  1807,  but  were  not  issued  till  1822,  from  true  veins  by  want  of  continuity  through 
and  little  mining  was  done  till  1826.  In  1889  the  lower  strata,  and  by  want  of  veinstones, 
a  geological  survey  was  made  of  the  district  by  The  crevices  and  fissures  they  occupy  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  prodaced  by  a  lateral  ehrink-  ioga  Bimilar  to  thow  already  described  diBtin- 
age  or  other  force,  which  caased  the  rook  to  be  guiah  tliis  mode  of  oocarrence  of  the  galeoa, 
rent  apart  in  parallel  lioes.  These  lines  are  for  with  the  exception  of  the  orrangenient  being 
the  moat  part  near);  dne  E.  and  W.  On  their  horizontal  and  between  the  strata,  instead  <^ 
extennonmimngniaybeproseentedforlongdift'  Tertical  and  crossing  them.  UoreoTcr,  other 
tancea,  bnt  in  depth  ila  range  is  evidently  very  ores,  as  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  and  ininersl 
limited.  The  galena  is  foand  in  great  purity,  substances  like  reinatones,  as  cola  spar,  or  tiff, 
Bometimes  ftee  from  all  associDtiona  of  oilier  as  the  miners  call  it,  are  more  commonly  nsso- 
ores,  bnt  sometimes  mixed  with  zino  blende,  eiated  with  tlie  galena,  the  different  materials 
and  more  rarely  with  iron  pyrites.  It  oontuns  arranged  in  layers,  the  lead  ore  oflen  the  lowest, 
but  a  traoe  of  silver.  Three  modea  of  ita  oo-  and  in  case  of  an  opening  iocmsdng  the  rmrf 
cnrrence  are  recognized,  vii.,  snrface  deposits^  with  banohea  of  crystals.  Crevicea  have  been 
vertical  crevices,  and  flat  sheets.  In  the  first  fonnd  taking  a  saddle  shape  by  the  portions  each 
the  ore  is  in  the  clayey  loam  of  the  prdries,  left  dde  of  the  cuntre  gradually  dropping  down  to 
behind  in  fragments  when  the  rock  that  contain-  lower  strata.  One  of  these  at  Mills's  lode,  near 
ed  it  decomposed.  It  is  called  by  the  miners  Harle  Green,  presented  a  flat  sheet  at  top  meas- 
"flo&t  mineral,"  and  when  found  inilicatefl  the  nring  20  feet  across,  wilh  2  to  8  feet  thickness 
proximity  of  deposits  in  the  rock,  and  enoonr-  of  solid  galena.  On  each  side  the  mineral  sheet 
ues  "  prospecting."  This  coosiata  in  sinking  dropped  down,  gradnully  diminishing  in  thick- 
shafts  Into  Uie  rock,  and  driving  ocroee  the  pre-  ness,  bnt  presenting  so  far  u  exposed  an  areaof 
somed  direction  of  tiie  crevices.  Uiners  ore  nearly  100  sqnare  feet  of  ore,  from  which  aboat 
ooDstantly 'engaged  in  this  work,  going  trom  1,SOO,000  lbs.  of  galena  had  been  i^moved,  and 
place  to  place  tiU  the  discovery  of  a  rich  deposit  large  quantities  more  remained  in  sight.  In 
rewards  their  search.  In  the  natural  sections  varionspu'tsoftbeleadr^ionaregroupsof pro> 
along  the  ciiffb  that  border  the  streams  discov*  ductive  mines,  asinthe  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point, 
cries  are  most  easily  made ;  bat  nnder  the  deep  Sbnllsbur^,  and  other  places  in  'Wisconsin,  Oa- 
Boil  of  the  prairies  and  the  Hudson  river  shales  lena  in  Tllmois,  endDnbnque  in  Iowa.  The  last 
that  cover  the  elevated  sarfnce,  rich  crevices  will  district  for  its  area  lias  probably  prodnced  the 
remain  oonoealed  for  centariea.  In  the  vertical  largest  amountof  ore,  and  the  crevices  aro  here 
fissnres  the  galena  ia  found  in  a  thin  sheetat-  found  in  greater  rCKularity  and  more  extensive 
tached  to  one  or  both  walls,  or  separated  from  in  length  and  depth  than  elsewhere.  From 
one  or  both  by  clay  and  ferruginous  matter,  many  of  the  cavM,  which  extend  several  hun- 
It  may  be  one  or  several  inches  tliick,  rarely  a  dred  feet  on  the  course  of  the  crevices,  several 
foot,  and  several  may  be  so  close  to  each  other  million  pounds  of  galena  have  been  obtained, 
as  to  he  mined  together.  The  walls  may  m^n-  The  Langwortfay  crevice,  which  has  been  work- 
tain  their  parallelism  for  some  distance,  and  ed  in  different  places  along  a  line  of  nearly  } 
gradually  uoee  np ;  or,  as  is  often  the  ease,  of  a  mile,  has  produced,  it  has  been  stated,  about 
they  may  suddenly  separate  and  form  what  is  10,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.  It  nsually  presented  3 
called  "an  opening."  This  enlarged  crevice  tiers  of  crevicea,  of  which  the  upper  one  waa 
is  nanally  only  in  part  filled  with  the  loose  ma-  the  most  prndactive ;  their  width  was  often  15 
terials  left  behind  by  the  decomposition  of  the  to  SO  feet,  and  the  width  of  workable  gronnd 
rook,  as  fragments  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  somettmee  40  feet.  Several  other  crevices  are 
the  strings,  bunches,  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  the  noted,  which  have  produced  from  2,000,000  to 
loose  matters  that  have  been  introdnced.  These  4,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.— The  statistics  of  the  yield 
openings,  of  irregular  dimensions,  are  Dsaaily  of  the  mines  have  been  imperfectly  preserved, 
from  4  to  16  feet  in  height,  4  to  10  but  Bome-  The  following  table  of  lead  shipped  from  the 
times  40  in  width,  and  have  been  met  with  Galena  river  mines  for  the  years  named  is  corn- 
several  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  sometimes  piled  from  reports  made  to  government,  and 
repeated  to  the  nnmher  of  5,  one  below  another,  from  records  kept  in  Galena;  the  amount  of  re- 
bat  one  alone  is  more  common.    In  some  of  the  ceipts  from  the  soles  is  estimated  at  tS2,S24,S13r 

openings  conical -shaped  cavities,  called  ohim-    ~ 

nejs,  are  found  ranning  np  to  a  point  in  the 
cap  rock,  and  occasionally  lined  with  layers  of 
galena,  calo  ^ar,  and  clay.  These  cavities  were 
sppareotly  worn  and  disBolved  ont  by  woter. 
Some  noticed  by  Ur.  Whitney  near  Dubnqne, 
rising  up  from  the  roof  of  a  barren  opening, 
which  was  traced  the  nnusnsl  length  of  some 
SOO  feet  with  a  height  of  e  to  8  feet,  extend  26 
or  80  feet  into  the  overlying  strata.  Flat  sheeta 
are  a  form  of  deposit  that  may  occur  anywhere, 
proceeding  from  the  vertical  crevices;  bat  they 
are  chiefly  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  for> 
mation,  and  are  even  fbnnd  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
atone,  as  well  as  in  the  trae  lead-bearing  rock. 
Features  of  distribatloa  of  the  ore  and  of  open- 
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Tbe  most  available  crevices  being  worked  out,  ers's  mines.  The  most  productive  mines  have 
and  tlie  greater  attractions  of  the  newly  dis-  been  found  in  Washington  co.,  but  many  others 
covered  gold  region  of  California  drawing  the  are  met  with  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  state.  The 
miners  away,  the  production  declined  from  a  geological  formation  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
maximum  of  about  25,000  tons  in  1847,  till  in  contained  lies  below  the  Trenton  limestone,  and 
1853  it  amounted  to  only  18,800  tons.  Since  by  Pro£  Swallow  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
that  time,  the  transportation  from  the  mines  of  the  calciferous  sandrock  of  the  New  York 
being  in  part  by  the  railroads  instead  of  alto-  reports,  which  appears  to  be  here  represented 
gether  by  the  river  as  before,  no  exact  record  by  a  group  of  alternating  beds  of  magnesian 
has  been  kept  of  tbe  quantities.  The  following  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  2d  and  8d  of 
are  given  in  the  Iowa  geological  report  as  the  these  limestones  below  the  Trenton  limestone 
amounts  of  lead  received  at  Chicago  and  St  have  produced  the  principal  supplies  of  the  ore : 
Louis  for  the  years  named ;  but  to  represent  the  and  in  some  localities  in  the  state  lead  is  found 
actual  production  an  unknown  amount  should  in  the  coal  measures,  even  in  the  coal  beds 
be  added  for  the  home  consumption,  which  has  themselves,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  ex- 
been  largely  increased  by  the  establishment  of  tent  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  called  the 
white  lead  and  shot  works  in  the  region :  Archimedes  or  mountain  limestone.    The  8d 

magnesian  is  regarded  by  the  Missouri  geolo- 

T<amot\emdTt*ir9d.    1858.   I   18U.       18W.      iw,     iw.  gjsts  as  oorrespouding  to  the  lower  magnesian 

At  Chicago 1,452      1,895      4,449     2.919         ?  of  the  upper  lead  region,  which  is  there  unpro- 


1858. 

18U. 

18*5. 

1856. 

1,452 
14,248 

1,895 
10,128 

4,449 
9.T5T 

2.919 
M76 

15,700 

12,018 

14,206 

8,995 

AtstLouia 14,248    10,128      9,757    g,076    t^i  ductive.    The  miucs  are  frequently  along  the 

Total Isjool  12,018    14.206    8,995  TT  Hneof  meeting  of  the  limestone  with  granitic 

•  rocks,  though  m  this  position  the  deposits  are 

The  sum  given  for  the  receipts  at  St.  Louis  in  either  superacial  or  run  between  the  calcareous 
1857  includes  the  receipts  from  the  Missouri  strata,  without  penetrating  the  granite.  Various 
mines,  which  however  are  but  trifling.  A  more  other  ores  are  found  associated  with  the  galena, 
complete  table,  including  domestic  receipts,  for-  as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  called  by  the  miners 
eis^n  imports,  and  invoice  value,  will  be  given,  dry  bone,  white  mineral,  &c.,  the  sulphuret  and 
after  noticing  the  lower  or  Missouri  mines.  lit-  silicate  of  zinc,  known  as  black  jack,  pyritous 
tie  of  tbe  products  of  the  western  mines  now  iron  and  copper,  and  at  some  of  the  mines,  as 
reaches  the  AUantic  coast;  in  1857  only  about  Mine  La  Motte,  carbonate  of  copper  and  black 
100  tons  arrived  at  New  York.  The  seaboard  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt.  The  surface 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  English  and  of  the  country  in  the  lead  region  is  strewed 
Spanish  mines. — ^The  Missouri  lead  mines  were  with  crystallized  quartz  derived  from  the  lead- 
discovered  and  first  worked  in  1720  by  Renault  bearing  rocks,  and  called  by  the  miners  "  min- 
and  his  mineralogist  La  Motte,  who  came  out  eral  blossom.*'  The  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
with  a  large  party  under  authority  of  a  patent  lead  ore  are  generally  the  same  as  those  already 
granted  by  the  French  government  to  John  described  as  common  to  the  northern  mines. 
Law's  famous  company.  Mine  La  Motte  and  The  openings  on  the  vertical  fissures  vary  from 
tiie  Potosi  lead  mines  were  discovered  and  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  foot  to  10  or  12  feet 
opened  by  them ;  but  little  however  had  been  square,  and  when  very  small  are  called  pockets, 
done  up  to  Renault's  return  to  France  in  1742.  They  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  course,  but 
The  only  smelting  of  the  lead  ores  appears  to  connect  one  with  another  by  passages  filled 
have  been  done  on  log  heaps,  a  wasteful  pro-  with  material  different  from  the  walls,  and  ex- 
cess, much  practised  even  of  late  years.  In  tending  toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 
1798,  as  stated  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  "  View  of  Vall6's  mine  in  St.  Frangois  co.  and  Perry's  on 
the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,"  p.  19,  Moses  Aus-  its  extension  S.  present  a  remarkable  network 
tin  of  Virginia,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land  of  veins  spread  over  an  area  of  about  1,500  feet 
from  the  Spanish  government  near  Potosi,  sunk  in  length  by  500  in  breadth,  ranging  K.  W.  and 
the  first  regular  shaft,  and  erected  a  reverbera-  S.  E.  They  are  also  examples  of  mines  of  a  more 
tory  furnace,  and  also  a  shot  tower.  According  permanent  character  than  are  found  in  the 
to  the  same  authority,  there  were  45  mines  in  northern  lead  legion.  ValI6's  mine  wasdiscov- 
operation  in  Missouri  in  1819,  giving  employment  ered  in  1824,  and  it  is  believed  has  been  work- 
to  1,100  persons;  in  1811  M.ine  Shibboletli  pro-  ed  ever  since  without  interruption.  There  are 
duoed  3,125,000  lbs.  of  lead  from  5,000,000  lbs.  14  shafts  upon  it,  and  8  more  principal  shafts 
of  ore.  From  1798  to  1816  Mine  4  Burton  and  upon  Perry's  mine.  Of  all  these,  only  2  are 
tbe  Potosi  diggings  were  estimated  to  have  less  than  50  feet  deep ;  6  exceed  110  feet,  and 
produced  over  500,000  lbs.  annually ;  and  from  one  of  them  is  170  feet  deep.  They  are  in  gra- 
1884  to  1887  the  production  of  Mine  La  Motte  vel  and  clay  10  to  80  feet,  then  in  a  light-colored 
is  rated  at  an  average  of  1,085,820  lbs.  of  lead  silicious  magnesian  limestone,  which  passes  be- 
per  annum.  For  14  years  succeeding  1840  Dr.  low  into  another  variety  of  very  close  texture 
Litton  in  his  state  geologiccd  report  makes  the  and  known  by  the  miners  as  the  cast-steel  rock, 
annual  average  of  all  the  mines  over  8,888,121  Three  series  of  caves  are  found,  the  2d  set  18 
lbs. ;  and  yet  in  1854  he  thinks  there  were  or  20  feet  below  the  first,  and  the  8d  about  8 
scarcely  200  persons  engaged  in  mining,  beside  feet  below  the  second.  The  middle  set  has  been 
those  employed  at  Perry's,  Valla's  and  Skew-  most  worked.    They  run  out  in  every  direction, 


and  in  Mine  laituiota  MmmaDioato  W  ohim- 
nejs  with  the  wriei  above  or  below.  Tbe^  are 
filled  with  oltty,  loose  rock,  Aod  ore,  the  lut 
often  en  iatenuiitnre  of  g&leoB  and  Bilioate  end 
carbonete  of  lino,  which  requires  roastinK  and 
washing  to  prepare  it  for  the  farnece.  From 
18M  to  1S84  Vall^'e  mine,  it  ia  estimated,  pro- 
daced  aboat  10,000,000  Ibe.  of  lead,  and  abont 
aa  mnoh  more  in  the  next  20  jetm;  Ferr;'s 
mine  aboot  18,000,000  Ibe.  from  1689  to  1864. 
These  are  remarkable  instances  of  lead  mining 
regolarlj  prosecnted  for  to  many  jears  at  one 
localitj.  Bnt  ezoepting  at  these  and  Skewers'a 
mbe  there  appears  to  haTO  been  little  regular 
mining  oonducted  in  the  state  in  18S4.  Dr. 
Littoo  was  of  opinion  that }  of  all  the  lead  ob- 
tained in  Uissonri  had  been  from  clay  diggings 
overlying  the  rook.  These  operatton*  have  of- 
ten Iteen  highly  prodoctive,  hat  were  carried  on 
witlioDt  system  and  without  capital  by  men  who 
had  no  interest  or  ability  to  proeecute  the  work 
in  the  rock,  and  thns  the  more  permanent  de- 
poaiu  have  been  passed  over.  The  eabmatee  of 
the  prodootion  are  based  upon  very  nnoertain 
data,  no  reoords  for  the  most  p(Tt  having  been 
preserved  of  the  lead  mined  and  smelted. — The 
table  below,  compiled  for  Hont'e  "Merchants' 
Magaxine,"  July,  1869,  presente  varlone  data  of 
interest  relative  to  the  lead  bosiness  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  bat  the  prodaciion  is  Imperfectly 
represented  for  late  rears  by  the  figores  in  the 
second  oolnmu,  for  the  reasons  that  other  ont- 
leta  are  now  opened  to  the  eastern  market,  and 
tbe  consumption  about  the  minea  has  lately 
increased : 
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were  reexported  to  fbrrigM  eotmtriei.  Tbe  u- 
ports  of  American  lead  were  valued  at  about 
$80,000,  beside  a  null  quantity  of  tnanofae- 
tered  lead.— JfetoOwraM  TV-ttUmmt.  As  lead 
ores  are  ordinarily  reoMved  from  the  manes,  they 
require  preparatory  treatment  for  tbe  fomaee. 
The  earthy  matters  adhering  to  them,  as  d»j 
and  sand,  maybe  washed  away  by  ezpoeing  the 
ores  to  a  current  of  water ;  bnt  before  the  mter- 
miied  gangues  and  foreign  ores  can  be  sqiarated, 
the  lumps  must  be  reduced  to  imal]  fragments, 
and  the  fine  materials  be  aabjected  to  a  sys- 
tematic dreegiog  by  the  process  of  ji^ng  or 
other  convenient  methods  of  sorting  materiab 
according  to  their  different  Bpedfio  gravitiea. 
The  coarse  Inmpa  may  be  reduced  by  hand  upon 
an  iron-top  table  with  the  so  called  backer,  a 
thick  cast  iron  plate  with  a  face  8  inches  square 
and  a  socket  on  the  npper  sideforabandle;  or 
they  may  be  passed  tnrongh  the  crushing  rdl^ 
of  which  two  or  more  pairs  are  commonly  ta^ 

Eloyed,  one  set  above  theother.  After  tbe  ores 
ave  been  dressed  and  sorted  into  heaps,  it  ia 
the  practice  at  some  of  the  Enropean  smelting 
estanlishments,  as  in  Oomwall,  to  roast  at  a 
moderate  heat  abont  one  half  of  each  heap  in  a 

rial  calcining  furnace  of  the  reverberatory 
I.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  consideiv 
able  qnantities  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  ia  mon 
fixed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  loss  that  would  be  ezperienoea 
by  volatilization  of  the  sulphuret.  Being  then 
mixed  with  thounroaatodsalphuretand  antgecl. 
edtothe  beat  of  the  smelting  furnace,  oneeqaiv- 
alenC  of  enlphate  and  ooe  of  snlpburet  afford 
jost  S  equivalents  of  lead  and  3  of  sotphnrOBt 
acid,  the  last  escaping;  thus,  FbO,SOi-|-FbS:s 
2Pb+2SOi.  Hence  the  best  results  are  obtiun- 
edwhen  the  two  compounds  are  ia  equal  atomio 
proportions.  If  the  sulphate  ia  in  exceea,  snl* 
phite  of  lead  will  be  formed  and  remain  nnre- 
daoed.  As  smelting  is  conducted  in  tbe  rever- 
berat«ry  furnace,  the  roasting  is  effected  upon 
the  Hur&oe  of  the  chaise;  and  when  it  has  pro- 
ceeded BoSciently  for,  the  whole  is  stirred  to- 
gether and  sabjected  to  the  reduction  heat,  la 
the  blast  furnace,  as  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  tlie  Hnelter  seeks  to  att«uD  the 
same  end  by  a  snrfaoe  roasting  with  each  addi- 
tion to  tbe  charge  before  patting  on  the  blast. 
Two  kinds  of  furnaces  are  employed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  amelting  lead  ores,  the  reverbera- 
tory  and  the  Scotch  hearth.  Beside  these,  a 
small  high  or  blast  ibmace  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  for  silicious  refractory  ores.    Rever* 
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The  importa  of  lead  into  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ending  June  SO,  1669,  amounted  to 
about  64,000,000  Jb^,  valued  at  nearly  $2,700,- 
000.    About  1,140,000  Ibe.,  valued  at  tS7,000, 


puddling  iron.     Tliose  for  lead  have  a 
shallow  basin-sliaped  hearth,  the  greatest  de> 

¥reBsioa  beneath  the  arch  being  aliant  S  feet, 
he  aperture  into  the  flae  is  only  about  6  inclies 
hi^,  and  the  apace  over  the  fire  bridge  is  14 
inchee.  The  dimenuons,  however,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent diatriots.  The  sole  is  about  8  feet  is 
length  by  6  in  breadth,  and  formed  of  the  alsgs 
of  previona  operaUons.    The  charge  is  supplied 
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ihrongli  the  top  bj  a  hopper,  and,  being  imme-  slow  and  interrapted  process  than  by  more  hnr- 
diately  spread  over  the  hearth,  is  afterward  ried  ones,  the  yield  being  75  per  cent,  or  more 
worked  through  apertures  in  the  side,  by  whidi  of  lead.  From  the  rich  galenas  of  Wisconsin 
air  also  is  admitted  as  required.  On  one  side  it  was  formerly  thought  that  no  more  than  65 
holes  are  also  made  for  the  scorise  and  metal  to  per  cent,  coald  be  thus  obtained,  the  remainder 
flow  out ;  or,  as  at  the  western  mines,  the  dis-  going  with  the  slags,  the  principal  bulk  of  which 
charge  may  be  at  the  extreme  end,  the  hearth  as  in  England  were  afterward  worked  over  in 
being  made  to  slope  from  the  bridge.  The  small  blast  fhmaces  or  slag  hearths.  These  em- 
charge  varies  in  different  countries;  in  Derby-  ployed  at  the  West  are  in  &ct  nothing  more  than 
shire  and  near  Alston  Moor  it  is  composed  of  large  crucibles  built  in  brickwork  open  at  top. 
several  varieties  of  ore  suitably  mixed,  and  with  an  aperture  in  the  back  for  the  tuydre,  ana 
weighiuffabout  2,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  2,600  another  at  the  base  in  front  for  the  metal  after  it 
lbs. ;  in  w  ales  Id  is  from  20  to  24  cwt,  and  in  is  separated  to  run  out  into  the  receptacle  made 
Wisconsin  from  45  to  60  cwt  In  Yorkshire  7i  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  cin- 
ewt.  of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  to  the  der  flows  out  also  with  the  lead  and  floats  over 
ton  of  lead,  and  the  smelting  of  each  charge  its  surface  into  a  second  receptacle.  Thesepara- 
occupies  5  to  7  hours.  A  common  allowance  of  tion,  however,  is  generally  for  from  being  com- 
fuel  is  i  ton  to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  Wisconsin  pletely  effected.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal, 
the  working  through  one  charge  occupied  9  — ^The  common  blast  furnace  or  Scotch  hearth 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  one  cord  of  wood  is  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  easily  managed  fhr- 
and  the  production  of  5,250  to  5,810  lbs.  of  pig  nace,  much  used  at  our  own  mines  and  in  the 
lead.  The  slag  produced  by  these  fornaces  is  northern  part  of  England.  Li  its  improved  form 
rich  in  lead,  and  is  saved  to  be  treated  by  other  with  the  hot  blast  arrangement,  as  introduced 
processes.  In  the  operation  the  heat  is  very  in  the  United  States,  and  furnished  by  some  of 
slowly  brought  up  if  the  ore  has  not  been  pre-  the  iron  founderies  ready  to  be  set  up,  it  is  a 
viouJy  roasted,  and  the  furnace  is  kept  close,  cast  iron  box  about  2  feet  square  and  one  foot 
with  a  small  aperture  only  open  for  the  air  to  deep,  open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  2 
enter.  In  a  short  time  the  charge  becomes  heated  inches  thick.  A  sloping  shelf^  called  the  hearth, 
and  the  sulphur  slowly  consumes.  The  operation  is  attached  to  the  front  edge  for  the  lead  to  flow 
of  rabbling  or  stirring  over  the  materials  is  then  down,  and  for  holding  the  materials  of  the 
oommenc^  and  continued  at  intervals  for  near-  charge  when  these  are  occasionally  spread  out 
ly  2  hours.  The  skunmings  of  the  receiving  in  the  course  of  working  the  furnace.  Over  the 
pot  and  any  rich  slags  are  thrown  into  the  end  reservoir  is  fitted  a  cast  iron  chest,  open  in  front 
of  the  furnace  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  soon  and  at  top,  with  sides  and  back  about  14  inches 
cause  a  separation  of  metal  as  they  react  upon  high.  These  are  made  hollow,  the  iron  walls 
the  roasting  ores;  this  metal  is  occasionally  i  inch  thick  enclosing  a  space  of  4}  inches.  The 
drawn  off.  Some  coal  is  usually  worked  into  blast  is  made  to  enter  at  one  side,  and  passes 
the  molten  mass  to  aid  the  reduction  and  pro-  out  at  the  other  by  a  pipe,  which  bends  round 
tect  the  metal  from  oxidation.  In  England,  and  enters  the  tuy^e  set  in  the  back  of  this 
after  the  roasting  process  is  far  advanced  and  the  chest,  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  reservoir, 
rich  slags  introduced  have  been  partly  smelted.  When  in  use  this  reservoir  continues  fhll  of 
the  doors  are  all  opened  and  the  charge  is  al-  melted  lead,  and  the  excess  as  produced  from 
lowed  to  become  partially  cool.  To  this  soon  the  charge  fioating  upon  it  llows  down  the 
succeeds  tiie  second  stage  or  "  firing, *'  the  first  hearth  into  tlie  pot  set  to  receive  it.  Under 
being  the  roasting.  In  half  on  hour  the  furnace  the  pot  a  small  fire  is  kept  up.  so  that  the  lead 
becomes  red-hot  and  the  materials  begin  to  flow,  may  be  ladled  from  it  as  convenient  into  the 
The  working  doors  are  then  opened  and  the  moulds.  The  furnace  is  kept  in  continual  opera- 
charge  is  pushed  back  and  spread  out,  and  tion  by  introducing  new  charges  about  every  10 
quicklime  k  spread  over  the  surface,  the  effect  minutes,  and  working  them  down  as  they  be- 
of  which  is  to  thicken  or  "  dry  up''  the  slags,  oome  roasted  at  the  surface.  Before  adding 
and  protect  the  metal  from  oxidation,  but  more  more  ore  the  blast  is  turned  off,  and  the  charge 
especially,  in  case  of  the  ores  being  silicious,  to  already  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  forward  on  the 
break  up  the  compound  formed  of  silica  and  hearth.  Billets  of  light  dry  pine  wood  are  then 
oxide  of  lead  and  set  the  latter  free.  Another  thrown  in  against  the  tuyere,  and  the  charge 
partial  cooling  and  subsequent  firing  succeed,  is  thrown  back  with  the  addition  of  firesh  ore 
and  these  processes  continue  to  be  repeated,  till  upon  the  wood.  The  blast  is  then  let  on  again, 
in  about  4^  hours  the  tap  hole  is  opened  for  the  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  charge  is  stirred  over, 
flow  of  the  metal,  the  slag  floating  upon  it  bein^  It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  blast  with  more 
pushed  back  to  be  further  treat^  by  renewed  pressure  than  that  obtained  from  the  &n ;  cast 
melting,  or  to  be  dried  up  with  quicklime  and  iron  blowing  cylinders  are  the  most  effective, 
taken  out  from  the  door  in  the  opposite  side  of  No  other  fuel  is  required  but  light  pine  wood ; 
the  furnace.  Six  hours  are  consumed  in  the  but  in  England  bituminous  coid  is  used.  The 
whole  operation,  thus  allowing  a  succession  of  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  produces 
4  every  24  hours ;  though  for  a  week's  work  16  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  required.  Fluor 
eharges  are  sometimes  admitted,  and  22  are  a  ^ar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux,  and  also  black- 
maximnm.    Better  results  are  obtained  by  this  smiths'  cmders  and  bits  of  iron,  the  effect  of 
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which  is  to  deralphnrise  the  galena  hj  the  affin-  diambers,  in  which  they  are  cooled  and  ooq* 

ity  of  the  iron  and  snlphnr.    The  inner  walls  of  densed  by  showers  of  water.    But  these  ar« 

the  air  chest  would  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  rangements,  as  also  drawing  the  gases  through 

snlphnr,  bnt  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  dr  cola  water  to  canse  the  metallio  compounds  to 

driven  behind  them ;  this  also  tends  to  keep  be  retained,  involve  obstmctions  to  the  draft^ 

them  of  nniform  temperature.     In  smelting  and  require  exhausting  machinery  at  the  ex*' 

about  5,000,000  lbs.  of  lead  at  Rossie  with  this  treme  end  to  supply  its  place.    At  the  great 

class  of  furnaces,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  exhibition  of  1651  a  model  of  the  apparatus  of 

less  than  \  cord  of  wood  to  2,000  lbs.  of  lead,  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  use  at  his  works  in 

Each  fhmace  produced  an  average  of  7,500  lbs.  Dumfriesshire,  was  exhibited,  the  original  of 

of  lead  every  24  hours,  employing  2  lead  smelt-  which  had  proved  perfectly  effectual  in  saving 

ers  and  2  assistants,  or  one  of  these  every  12  the  lead  And  preventing  all  the  evil  effects  con-' 

hours.    The  cost  for  wood  was  $1.50  and  labor  sequent  on  the  escape  of  the  fumes.    The  ar- 

|5  — $6.50,  or  $1.75  per  ton.    In  Wisconsin,  rangement  however  is  costly,  and  adapted  only 

before  the  use  of  the  hollow  air  chest,  the  ex-  to  large  establishments.    Ihe  water  used  for 

pense  of  one  furnace  shift,  continuing  till  80  pigs  showering  is  conducted  into  tanks  in  which  it 

weighing  2,100  lbs.  were  produced,  and  usually  deposits  uie  metallic  particles  it  takes  up.    The 

occupying  8  to  10  hours,  was  about  $4  for  labor  specimens  of  lead  ashes  thus  recovered  were 

and  $1.50  for  fuel,  charcoal  and  wood,  both  of  said  to  contain  about  ^  their  weight  of  pure  lead, 

which  bore  a  very  high  price  in  the  prairie  re-  and  nearly  5  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.-^Lead 

Son.  In  England  the  ore  for  the  Scotch  hearth  varies  much  in  purity,  according  to  the  ores 
first  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In  from  which  it  is  obtained  and  the  methods  of 
the  Hartz  mountains  and  some  other  parts  of  reduction  adopted.  Generally  it  is  more  pure 
Europe  poor  silicions  galenas  are  sometimes  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  smdt- 
•melted  in  small  blast  furnaces,  measuriuff  about  ed ;  but  some  ores  are  intermixed  with  iron 
8  feet  across  inside,  and  20  to  28  fiset  in  height,  pyrites,  blende,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  to 
and  surmounted  by  flues,  which  are  made  to  such  a  degree  that  more  or  less  iron,  zinc,  and 
wind  up  and  down' in  the  masonry  for  the  pur-  antimony  remains  alloyed  with  the  lead,  seriooa- 
pose  of  arresting  the  metallic  portions  of  the  ly  injuring  its  quality,  especially  for  the  maon* 
escaping  gases.  Such  ores  cannot  be  treated  facture  of  white  lead,  and  also  increasing  its 
like  pure  galenas  to  afford  first  a  sulphate,  which  hardness.  In  some  of  the  European  works  spe- 
ahall  react  upon  the  sulphuret ;  for  the  silica  cial  methods  of  purification  are  found  necessary 
would  seize  upon  the  oxide  of  lead  of  the  snl-  after  the  metal  has  been  obtained.  It  is  not  so 
phate  and  form  with  it  a  refractory  silicate.  A  with  American  lead,  the  quality  of  which  is  re- 
nux  therefore  is  employed  of  metallic  iron,  in  the  markable  for  its  softness  and  purity.  Spanish 
form  of  scales,  cinders,  or  of  cast  iron  obtained  lead  received  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  good, 
by  beating  up  the  cinders  ftrom  iron  smelting  but  is  better  than  the  English.  Silver  accom* 
ftimaces.  The  charges  are  complicated  mixtures  panics  most  of  the  foreign  ores,  and  is  very  com- 
of  ore,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  of  lead,  monly  present  in  European  lead  in  sufiicient 
various  furnace  products  as  scorioo  and  litharge,  quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  The 
and  finally  the  granulated  iron  or  scales,  all  pro-  method  of  effecting  this  was  formerly  to  melt 
perly  apportioned  according  to  their  chemical  the  lead  upon  cupels  placed  in  reverberatory 
composition  and  the  reactions  required. — Con-  fbrnaces,  and,  by  a  carrent  of  air  playing  over 
tfderable  loss  is  experienced  in  smelting  lead  the  surface  of  the  metal,  convert  it  into  litharge 
ores  from  the  tendency  of  their  particles  to  es-  or  oxide  of  lead  till  the  silver  remained  l^ 
oape  in  the  form  of  white  fumes  or  lead  ashes,  hind.  This  operation  was  hardly  remunerative 
that  are  seen  pouring  out  from  the  chimney  flues,  with  lead  yielding  less  than  10  oz.  of  silver  to 
Not  only  is  a  loss  of  lead  thus  occasioned,  but  the  ton.  The  large  cnpels  used  in  extensive  re- 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  around,  fineries  are  made  in  an  iron  ft*ame  usually  of 
and  the  cattle  and  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  are  oval  form,  the  outer  rim  being  an  iron  bar  i 
sometimes  destroyed.  An  interesting  paper  upon  inch  thick  and  4  inches  wide  bent  ai'ound  and 
this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Greorge  Wilson  to  the  ends  welded  together.  The  larger  diameter 
the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  ma^  be  4  feet  and  the  lesser  2i  feet  Cross  bars 
in  the  '^  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  'Science,*'  of  iron  support  the  pounded  bone  ashes,  mixed 
May,  1852.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  inves-  for  the  b^t  cupels  with  jV  ^^^^  ^^^^  o^  ^*^rn 
tigate  the  cause  of  the  death  of  18  horses  and  a  ashes  or  ^V  ^^^^  weight  of  pearl  ashes,  or  for 
number  of  cows,  supposed  to  have  been  poison-  common  cupels  with  very  fine  cinders.  When 
ed  near  some  lead  furnaces,  and  had  found  the  the  pigs  of  lead  are  thoroughly  melted  upon 
herbage  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  animals  one  of  these  cupels,  a  strong  current  of  air  is 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  the  blown  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the 
metal  was  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  longer  diameter,  and  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  is 
especially  the  spleen,  which  Dr.  Wilson  suggests  formed,  is  swept  on  over  the  farther  edge  of  the 
is  the  most  convenient  organ  to  submit  to  this  cupel  and  falls  into  a  receptacle  conveniently 
examination.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  placed  for  its  removal.  In  the  Hnrtz,  at  Clans- 
remedy  the  evil  by  conducting  the  fumes  brought  thai,  the  refining  is  done  directlv  upon  the  floor 
together  fron^  the  different  furnaces  through  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  widoh  is  specially 
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prepared  for  the  pnrpoee.  The'  upper  layer,  small  cryistals  which  contain  much  less  than 
which  is  of  tnarl,  or,  as  in  some  establishments,  their  proportionate  weight  of  the  silver  in  the 
of  4  parts  of  leached  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  is  whole  mass,  and  may  be  removed,  tiins  enrich- 
beaten  for  2^  honrs ;  and  soon  after  this  it  usn-  ing  the  portion  that  remains.  In  the  operation 
ally  requires  renewal  at  every  fresh  charge,  the  in  the  large  way  any  number  of  cast  iron  pots 
materiai  mixed  with  litharge  going  back  to  the  are  set  in  brickwork  conveniently  for  heat- 
smelting  furnaces.  The  charge  varies  from  4  to  lug;  each  may  hold  4  or  5  tons  of  lead.  The 
8  tons.  After  about  8  hours  it  is  melted,  and  middle  one  being  charged,  and  the  lead  melted 
the  surfkce  is  covered  with  impurities  that  were  and  stirred  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  fire  is 
mixed  with  the  crude  lead  and  are  cslled  Abzuge.  removed  to  t!je  next  pot  to  the  right^  and  into 
These  being  raked  off,  the  blast  is  let  on  the  this  the  crystals  of  lead  as  they  are  produced 
surface,  and  grayish  colored  infusible  oxides,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  ladle,  care  being 
called  Abttrime^  collect,  which  the  workmen  re-  taken  to  shake  back  into  the  first  pot  all  the 
move  every  half  hour  or  so.  A  stick  of  green  fluid  metal.  The  ladle  is  kept  up  to  greater 
wood  occasionally  thrust  into  the  melted  bath  heat  than  that  of  the  lead  by  occasionally  im- 
fiftcilitates  their  separation.  As  the  heat  in-  inersing  it  in  a  small  pot  of  lead  placed  over  a 
creases  more  oxide  of  lead  is  produced,  so  that  constant  fire.  About  }  of  the  charge  are  re- 
it  gives  a  fusible  character  to  the  materials  tliat  moved  from  the  1st  pot  to  the  2d,  and  the 
collect  on  the  surface,  and  they  begin  to  flow  remaining  ^,  which  retains  the  principal  portion 
down  the  channel  prepared  for  them,  which  the  of  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  the  next  pot  to  the 
workman  keeps  clear.  The  first  products  are  left  The  middle  pot  is  again  charged,  and  the 
still  imnure,  and  are  known  as  black  litharge,  process  is  repeated ;  and  when  the  2d  pot  has 
-  Gradually  they  assume  the  red  or  yellow  colors  received  a  full  charge  the  same  operation  is  com- 
of  merchantable  litharge ;  the  former  are  more  menced  with  it,  %  going  forward  to  the  right| 
valued,  and  result  from  longer  exposure  to  the  and  the  last  \  coming  back  to  pot  No.  1.  Thus 
air  before  cooling.  When  only  4  or  6  per  cent,  all  the  pots  become  at  kst  filled,  the  portions 
of  the  charge  remains,  the  litharge  is  reserved  poorest  in  silver  working  furthest  to  the  right, 
to  be  treated  again  for  silver.  In  the  course  of  and  the  richest  toward  the  left ;  the  former  are 
20  hours,  or  in  case  of  the  larger  charges  of  80  turned  at  last  into  the  moulds,  and  the  latter^ 
hours,  the  sudden  brightening  takes  place  which  concentrated  no  further  than  about  800  oz.  to 
marks  the  close  of  the  operation.  The  oxida-  the  ton,  being  cast  into  bars  about  2  inches 
tion  as  it  went  on  was  a  process  of  combustion,  square.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
increasingthebrilliancy  and  heat  of  the  metallic  ^Mead  riches."  They  are  finally  subjected  to 
bath ;  but  when  the  lead  has  nearly  disappeared  cnpellation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  specially 
the  brilliancy  and  heat  diminish  and  the  surface  constructed  for  the  work.  At  one  establish- 
is  comparatively  dull.  Toward  the  last  a  thin  ment  in  England,  that  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker, 
pellicle  of  melted  litharge  dances  rapidly  over  and  co.,  the  cupellation  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
the  surface,  displaying  a  constant  succession  of  moval  of  all  traces  of  lead,  and  the  litharge  is 
bright  colors  with  its  varying  degrees  of  oxida-  pure  oxide  of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  0.8  to 
tion.  All  at  once  it  bursts  away,  and  leaves  the  0.4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  weekly  prod- 
brilliant  surface  of  the  melted  diver  exposed  to  net  of  their  works  is  6  to  8  bars  of  silver,  each 
view.  The  current  of  air  is  then  stopped,  and  weighing  1,000  oz.  The  litharge  not  sold  as  such 
water  is  cautiously  added  to  the  cake  of  silver  is  mixed  with  fine  coal  and  r^uced  in  a  rever- 
to  cool  it.  This  retains  a  little  lead,  which  is  beratory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  is  covered 
afterward  separated  by  another  cupelling  on  a  2  inches  deep  with  slack  or  fine  coal.  The 
smaller  scale.  A  variety  of  products  are  ob-  crystallizing  process  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
tained  by  the  cupellation  above  described.  The  treatment  of  very  poor  argentiferous  lead.  The 
abzugs  and  abstrichs,  the  rich  litharge,  and  the  rich  are  better  cupelle4f  at  once.  It  is  not 
cnpelbottoms  are  melted  over  for  recovering  the  adapted  for  impure  qualities  of  lead,  because  the 
lead ;  the  merchantable  litharge  is  either  sold  impurities  are  not  removed,  as  they  are  by  the 
as  such  or  reduced  to  metal,  and  the  black  German  process  described  above.  It  is  aJso 
litharge  is  reduced  by  itself  with  charcoal ;  it  sometimes  more  profitable  to  convert  the  lead 
produces  an  inferior  quality  of  lead  mixed  with  into  litharge  than  to  sell  it  in  metal. — Manufao- 
antimony,  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  iAtred  Articles,  The  principal  uses  of  lead  un- 
or  of  type  metaL  The  loss  of  lead  in  the  whole  combined  with  other  substances  are  for  sheets, 
operation  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. — A  process  hy  pipes,  and  shot.  The  Chhiese  manufacture  thin 
which  silver  may  be  separated  with  economy  sheets  for  lining  tea  chests  by  simply  pouring 
from  lead  containing  even  the  small  quantity  the  melted  metal  upon  a  large,  fiat,  and  very 
of  one  or  two  oz.  per  ton  was  discovered  quite  smooth  stone,  while  a  second  workman  ap- 
accidentally  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattison  of  Newcastle-  plies  upon  the  fiuid  sheet  another  fiat  stone 
on-Tyne,  about  the  year  1829,  and  has  been  which  he  forcibly  presses  down.  A  thin  leaf  is 
very  successfully  adopted  throughout  Great  thus  obtained,  which  is  immediately  removed, 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia.  It  is  known  and  the  process  is  repeated  with  extraordinary 
as  the  crystallizing  process,  and  is  founded  on  rapidity.  The  ragged  edges  are  finally  trimmed 
the  principle  that  the  melted  argentiferous  lead,  and  the  sheets  made  into  bundles.  Sheet  lead 
being  occasionally  stirred  while  cooling,  forms  is  made  by  two  methods.  By  the  old  way  a  stout 
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table  16  or  20  feet  Iod^  and  5  feet  wide  is  made  driren  upward,  the  lead  in  the  cylinder  is  forced 
perfectly  leveland  provided  with  a  raised  margin,  through  the  annular  space  between  the  fixed 
it  is  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  over  it  is  sus-  collar  or  die  and  the  mandrel,  and  emerging 
pended  a  long  trough,  which  when  filled  with  above  cook  in  the  form  of  a  finished  pipe,  and 
melted  lead  is  upset  upon  the  table.  The  sur-  is  immediately  coiled  upon  a  drum  suspended 
fiice  is  then  ^^  struck*'  by  two  workmen,  one  on  above  the  ^paratus. — Lead  shot  might  with 
each  side  the  table  moving  forward,  from  one  propriety  be  classed  among  the  alloys  of  lead, 
end  to  the  other  the  wooden  strike,  which  rests  for  though  sometimes  made  of  simple  lead  of  in« 
upon  the  rused  sides,  the  middle  portion  of  it  ferior  quality,  the  metal  is  very  commonly  com- 
prcjectin^  down  far  enough  to  leave  the  re-  bined  with  arsenic,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
quired  thickness  of  lead,  as  the  surplus  is  push-  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  or  of  orpiment 
ed  over  the  foot  of  the  table.  Sheets  thus  made  (the  sulphnret).  The  effect  of  the  arsenic  is  to 
are  considered  less  liable  to  contract  and  expand  render  the  hard,  brittle  qualities  of  lead,  which 
by  change  of  temperature  than  those  prepared  are  contaminated  by  antimony  and  iron,  softer 
by  the  newer  metnod,  which  is  as  follows:  the  and  more  ductile,  and  of  the  proper  consistency, 
metal  is  cast  in  a  plate  6  or  7  feet  square  and  6  when  melted  and  subjected  to  the  usual  process 
inches  thick,  and  when  cooled  enough  to  adroit  in  shot  making,  for  taking  the  globular  form, 
of  being  moved  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and  placed  The  more  ductile  the  lead  the  less  arsenic  is  re> 
upon  the  bench  called  the  rolling  mill,  the  fioor  quired,  but  hard  lead  requires  10  parts  or  more 
of  which,  8  feet  wide  and  70  to  80  feet  long,  is  of  arsenic  in  1,000.  When  the  lead  to  the 
made  of  wooden  rollers  arranged  parallel  to  amount  of  2  or  8  tons  in  a  pot  is  melted,  a  cir- 
each  other  and  across  the  length  of  the  bench,  de  of  ashes  or  powdered  charcoal  is  laid  around 
In  the  centre  of  the  bench  are  two  iron  cylin-  the  edge  of  the  metal,  and  the  arsenical  com- 
ders  16  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  one  above  pound  is  introduced  in  the  centre  and  stirred 
the  other,  the  top  of  the  lower  one  level  with  in.  The  pot  is  then  covered  and  the  lid  luted 
the  top  of  the  wooden  rollers.  They  are  turned  down  and  left  for  some  hours,  during  which 
with  great  accuracy,  and  so  arranged  that  by  time  the  arsenical  compound  is  decomposed, 
screws  their  distance  apart  maybe  regulated;  and  the  arsenic  combines  in  part  with  the 
fhey  are  also  so  geared  that  they  may  be  made  lead,  and  a  portion  mixes  with  the  litharge 
to  rotate  one  way  or  the  other  as  desired.  The  that  is  produced  by  the  reaction  when  white 
plate  is  immediately  run  through  the  rollers,  and  arsenic  is  used.  The  mixture  is  then  tested  by 
the  motion  being  then  reversed  it  is  passed  back;  dropping  a  portion  of  it  through  a  cullender 
and  thus  it  is  kept  going,  the  rollers  being  grad-  into  water.  If  the  particles  assume  a  lenticular 
ually  brought  nearer  together.  When  the  sheet  form,  the  arsenic  is  in  ^cess ;  if  they  are  flat- 
becomes  inconveniently  long  it  is  cut  in  two,  tened  on  one  side,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or 
the  operation  being  completed  with  each  piece  elongated,  too  little  arsenic  was  used.  When 
separately.  In  passing  through  from  200  to  properly  dosed  it  is  run  into  bars,  which  are 
800  times  the  length  may  be  increased  from  6  raised  to  the  top  of  the  shot  tower  to  be  there 
or  7  feet  to  400  feet,  the  breadth  being  7  feet,  melted  and  poured  through  the  cullenders. 
At  the  Dee  Bank  works  the  rolls  are  8  feet  4  These  are  either  hollow  nemispherical  iron 
inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  disks  or  rectangular  flat  sheets,  each  one  per- 
sheets  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ^/^  of  an  inch  forated  with  a  set  of  holes  of  uniform  size,  made 
in  thickness.  Sheet  lead  made  by  this  method  perfectly  smooth  and  exact.  The  lead  when 
k  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '^milled  lead."  poured  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature  for 
<*— Lead  pipe  also  is  made  by  two  methods.  The  the  special  size  to  be  made,  and  the  workmen 
old  mode  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the  are  careful  to  keep  a  film  of  the  oxide  as  a  lining 
length  of  the  pipe  is  limited  to  20  or  80  feet.  A  to  the  cullender,  which  is  thought  to  have  the 
short  thick  cyhnder  is  first  cast  of  the  exact  effect  of  increasing  the  rotundity  of  the  shot, 
bore  required,  and  this  is  drawn  out  between  possiblv  by  expediting  its  cooling  as  it  passes 
suitable  rolls,  a  long  steel  mandrel  being  kept  in  through.  The  holes  vary  from  ^'«  to  ^i^  of  an 
the  portion  passing  through  the  rolls.  By  the  inch,  but  the  shot  are  of  larger  diameter  than 
improved  method  a  hydrostatic  press  is  em-  the  boles.  In  falling  to  the  base  of  the  tower 
ployed  to  force  the  melted  lead  through  dies  of  the  partides  of  semi-fluid  lead,  acted  upon  alike 
the  required  sizes.  The  press  is  under  the  floor,  over  their  whole  surface  by  the  current  of  air, 
through  which  the  piston  passes,  entering  a  are  made  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and  by 
strong  upright  metallic  cylinder.  This  can  be  the  time  they  reach  the  bottom  they  are  suffi- 
filled  with  lead  as  required  by  a  spout  in  the  dently  hardened  by  cooling  to  bear  the  shook 
top,  and  the  spout  can  be  then  closely  shut,  of  striking  the  surface  of  the  vessel  of  water 
The  cylinder  is  Kept  to  the  temperature  of  melt-  placed  to  receive  them.  Large-sized  shot  re- 
ing  lead  by  an  annular  fireplace  or  receptacle  for  quire  a  greater  height  than  small-sized,  and 
live  coals  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Oonnected  while  100  feet  is  sufficient  for  the  latter,  the 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  steel  die  of  the  former  will  require  150  feet.  Dr.  Ure  notices  a 
diameter  required  for  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  shot  tower  at  Yillach  in  Oarinthia,  249  feet  high, 
and  through  its  centre  passes  from  the  c^tre  oi  as  the  highest  erection  of  this  kind.  Taken 
the  piston  below  the  mandrel  which  determines  from  the  cistern  of  water,  the  shot  are  dried, 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.    As  the  piston  is  then  assorted  according  to  their  sizes  by  nfting 
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ttiein  in  a  revolving  oopper  cjlinder  set  digbtix  ^Uzed,  the  jeUow  potrder  is  removed  to  another 
indined  and  perforated  with  holes,  whion  in-  fnmaoe  like  the  first,  and  there  exposed  to  a 
orease  in  size  toward  the  lower  end.  The  small-  carefally  regulated  heat  between  550^  and  600^ 
er  sizes  thns  drop  throngh  above  and  the  larger  F.,  which  is  below  dnll  redness.  Air  is  freely 
lower  down,  and  each  size  is  received  in  its  own  admitted,  and  fresh  surfaces  are  frequently  ex- 
box.  The  shot  receive  their  superficial  finish  posed  to  its  influence.  In  48  hours  it  has  ao- 
by  being  left  for  some  time  in  a  rotating  cylin-  quired  a  beautiful  bright  red  hue.  It  is  then 
der  with  some  pulverized  graphite.  Imperfect  finished  by  grinding  between  iron  surfaces, 
shot  are  separated  fh>m  tlie  truly  spherical  by  Minium  is  a  valuable  pigment,  and  is  largely 
allowing  them  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  so  used  in  the  paper-hanging  manufacture  for  giv- 
arranged  that  the  latter  run  straight  down  the  ing  orange  and  rose  colors.  It  is  ^e  coloring 
middle  and  the  former  work  off  to  one  or  the  matter  in  red  sealing  wax  and  various  other 
other  side.  A  method  has  been  patented  in  the  artificial  red  compounds.  It  is  preferable  to 
United  States  of  manufacturing  shot  without  litharge  in  the  glass  manufacture  on  account  of 
the  high  towers,  substituting  for  them  a  low  its  excess  of  oxygen,  which  mav  remove  any 
devation  up  which  a  powerfrd  current  of  air  is  combustible  matter  present,  and  also  convert  the 
blown,  Uins  producing  the  effect  of  a  long  con-  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide. — One  of 
tinned  falL — ^Mention  has  frequently  been  made  the  most  important  applications  of  lead  is  in  the 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  produccMl  in  the  metallur-  manufacture  of  the  carbonate,  so  extensively 
gical  operations  described.  Four  compounds  of  used  as  a  white  paint,  and  also  as  a  body  for 
lead  and  oxygen  are  recognized,  but  2  only  are  other  colors.  This  special  branch  will  properly 
of  fNractical  importance.  The  one  called  lith-  be  treated  under  the  title  White  Lead. — Pot- 
arge  is  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  (PbO),  its  $afunu  Froperties  of  Lead  Salts.  The  soluble 
chemical  equivalent  111.57,  specific  gravity  9.2-  salts  of  lead  possess  highly  poisonous  properties, 
9J5.  When  obtained  at  a  temperature  below  and  they  are  the  more  dangerous  from  the  in- 
ihat  required  to  fuse  it,  the  oxide  is  in  the  form  sidious  and  unsuspected  ways  by  which  they 
of  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  known  as  massicot,  are  introdnced  and  accumulate  in  the  system. 
€k>mmon  litharge  ground  to  fine  powder  is  also  When  taken'  into  the  stomach,  lead  is  inert  so 
yellow ;  if  it  have  a  red  hue,  this  is  owing  to  long  as  it  retains  its  metallic  form ;  it  begins  to 
admixture  of  the  red  oxide  or  minium.  Lith-  produce  its  effects  only  when  it  is  oxidized.  In 
arge  frises  at  a  temperature  above  redness,  and  this  way  bullets  have  been  swallowed  and  have 
crystallizes  in  semi-transparent  scales  on  cool-  passed  with  impunity  through  the  digestive 
ing.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  canal.  The  preparations  of  lead  vary  greatly 
tiie  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  the  only  in  their  intensity  of  action,  though  their  effects 
oxide  of  lead  which  forms  salts  of  this  metid  as  poisons  are  similar ;  the  semi- vitrified  oxide 
with  acids.  Uniting  with  the  weakest  organic  (litharge),  the  carbonate  (white  lead),  and  the 
acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  it  is  of  great  aiacetate  (Goulard's  extract)  are  the  most  ao- 
service  in  chemical  analysis.  It  absorbs  car-  tive.  The  sulphate,  from  its  great  insolubility 
bonio  acid  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  in  in  the  digestive  fluids,  is  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
solution  the  oxide  is  thus  converted  into  an  in-  ert.  From  the  extensive  use  of  lead  in  various 
soluble  hydrated  oxycarbonate.  Its  use  in  the  manufactures,  a  great  many  persons  are  neces- 
arts  depends  upon  its  properties  as  a  pigment,  sarily  subjected  to  its  influence.  Oases  of  lead 
also  of  forming  vitreous  compounds  when  melt-  poisoning  are  common  among  painters,  plumb- 
ed with  the  earths  and  boracic  and  silidc  acids,  ers,  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  cards,  and  those 
whence  its  application  in  the  ^ass  and  earthen-  employed  in  the  glazing  of  earthenware,  and  in 
ware  manufactures,  and  again  of  causing  oils  to  the  bleaching  of  Brussels  lace,  which  is  beaten 
dry  rapidly.  Dissolved  in  lime  water,  it  is  with  white  lead  to  whiten  the  fibre ;  plumbers, 
sometimes  used  as  a  hair  dye ;  the  lime  softens  who  work  chiefiy  in  metallic  lead,  suffer  very 
and  partially  decomposes  the  hair,  and  the  lead  much  less  than  other  artisans  who  employ  its 
uniting  with  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  forms  a  oxides  or  salts.  The  susceptibility  to  the  effects 
permanent  black  stain  of  sulphuret  of  lead. —  of  the  poison  varies  greatly  in  different  pjer* 
Minium  or  red  lead  is  a  compound  of  the  sons.  Some  are  able  to  follow  their  occupation 
protoxide  commonly  with  the  peroxide,  repre-  as  house  painters  or  in  manufrtctories  of  white 
sented  by  the  formula  2PbO,  PbOt;  it  is  not  lead  without  suffering  materially,  while  the 
however  of  uniform  composition,  though  pos-  writer  has  known  an  instance  where,  after  care- 
sessing  always  the  characteristic  red  color  and  fal  inquiry,  a  severe  case  of  lead  colic  in  a  fish- 
otb^  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  the  object  of  an  ing-tackle  maker  could  only  be  traced  to  his 
especial  manufocture,  and  for  its  preparation  chewing  bits  of  metallic  lead,  which  he  chipped 
the  purest  lead  is  selected ;  for  the  foreign  met-  off  whue  engaged  for  a  few  days  in  making 
als  commonly  present  in  lead  would  serioudy  sinkers.  Among  artisans  who  use  it  in  their 
impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  which  gives  work,  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  either 
to  minium  its  value.  The  lead  is  melted  in  a  by  the  air  passages  or  by  the  digestive  organs; 
reverberatory  with  a  bottom  of  very  large  area  it  is  inhaled  in  fine  dust  or  it  is  swallowed.  In 
at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  is  carefully  con-  this  way,  carefhlly  washing  the  hands  previous 
verted  into  massicot  or  litharge,  a  process  which  to  meals  is  of  great  importimce  as  a  preservativ4 
occupies  about  22  hours.    When  oorai^etely  ozi-  from  its  effects.    Leaa  is  often  introduced  into 
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thesjstem&coideDtanjTor  asAaadulterathmlft  «Qre.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  ar^  hard 
the  mannfactnre  of  various  liquors.  The  old  and  sotnetimes  retracted ;  there  is  often  nausea 
name  of  lead  colic,  eolica  PieUmum^  colic  of  and  vomiting;  dysury  is  sometimes  present, 
Poitou,  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  colic  there  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  restless,  sleep- 
produced  by  its  use  in  tne  manufacture  of  wine,  less,  and  anxious.  Notwithstanding  the  gravity 
Devonshire  colic  was  traced  by  Sir  George  Baker  of  the  symptomsL  the  tongue  is  dean  or  bv^ 
to  the  use  of  lead  in  clarifying  cider ;  the  dry  slightly  coated,  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse  regu- 
bellyache  of  the  West  Indies  arose  from  its  use  lar,  and  perhaps  a  litUe  slower  than  natural, 
in  the  distillation  of  rum.  Many  glazed  articles  Left  to  itself,  the  disease  is  of  uncertain  duration, 
of  earthenware,  when  acted  on  by  acids,  give  but  under  proper  treatment  it  is  ordinarily  sub- 
up  the  lead  contained  in  their  glazing.  In  Kos.  dued  in  a  few  days ;  the  patient,  however,  is  sub- 
10  and  11  of  the  Medidnuehe  Zeitung^  published  ject  to  relapses,  and  when  he  remains  exposed 
by  the  medical  society  of  Prussia  (1859),  a  case  to  the  oridnal  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  eotie 
is  cited  of  lead  poisoning  produced  by  snuff,  and  gradually  oecomes  complicated  with  palsy,  or 
.upon  an  analysis  of  the  snuff  by  Hdckel  it  was  perhaps  it  is  terminated  by  a  fatal  affection  of 
/ound  to  contain  ^  per  cent,  of  lead.  Snuff  the  bmin.  Where  death  has  taken  place,  post- 
packed  in  lead  foil,  it  is  found,  always  contains  mortem  examination  shows  no  special  lesion ; 
lead,  while  that  in  bottles  or  jars  is  free  from  but  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  lead  poison> 
it.  The  wrappings  of  lead  foil  when  the  pack-  ing,  chemical  reagents  detect  the  presence  of 
age  of  snuff  is  first  opened  often  exhibit  an  in-  the  metal  in  the  blood  and  the  tisanes  of  the 
crustation  resembling  mould,  which  is  carbon-  body.  In  the  treatment  of  lead  colic  purga- 
ate  of  lead.  The  le^  foil  is  frequenUy  tinned  tives  are  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  A  drop  of 
on  (me  side ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  very  insuffi-  eroton  oil  may  be  given  every  6  hours  until  the 
cient  protection,  as  it  is  often  corroded  through,  bowds  are  freely  moved,  or  a  single  full  dose  of 
and  the  workmen  are  sometimes  so  careless  as  calomel  may  be  followed  bv  an  iiSbsion  <^  senna 
to  put  the  tinned  surface  outside.—- There  are  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  warm  bath 
four  distinct  affections  produced  by  lead :  colic,  and  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  have  been 
arthralgia,  paralysis,  and  brdn  diseases  or  en-  found  serviceable,  and  anodynes,  as  opium  and 
cephalopathy.  Of  these,  colic  is  by  far  the  most  belladonna,  are  often  employed  to  relieve  the 
frequent,  it  having  occurred  in  1,217  of  the  extreme  pain  under  which  the  patient  suffers. 
2.171  cases  of  Tanquerel  des  Planches  {TraiU  The  pur^tive  treatment  has  commonly  to  be 
aei  maladisi  de  plomb^  Paris,  1889),  while  ar-  persisted  in  for  several  days  before  the  complaint 
thralgia  occurred  in  755  cases,  paralysis  in  127,  finally  yields. — ^In  lead  arthralgia,  beside  the 
and  encephalopathy  in  about  72.  Lead  is  essen-  general  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning,  the  pa- 
tially  a  chronic  poison.  It  is  most  commonly  tient  suffers  from  paroxysms  of  sharp,  darting 
taken  into  the  system  in  small  and  repeated  pains,  commonly  in  the  limbs,  but  sometimes  in 
doses ;  occasionally,  however,  one  of  its  salts,  the  trunk ;  these  pains  do  not  follow  the  course 
commonly  the  acetate,  has  been  taken  in  a  sin-  of  the  nervous  cords,  and  they  are  increased  by 
gle  poisonous  dose,  either  by  accident  or  for  the  motion  and  diminished  by  pressure.    In  the 

Eurpose  of  committing  suicide.  In  this  way  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  suffen 
-om  i  ounce  to  H  ounces  of  su^  of  lead  have  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  constriction  in  the 
been  repeatedlv  swallowed.  The  symptoms  affected  parts.  Sulphur  baths  given  daUv  for  7 
have  commonly  been  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  or  8  days  form  the  most  efficient  method  of 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vom-  treatment.  It  would  seem,  accoiding  to  the  ex- 
iting; to  these  succeed  pain  in  the  abdomen.  periinentsofM.Melsens,  that  iodide  of  potassium 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  pp^g^ ;  often  there  administered  internally  has  the  power  of  elimi* 
is  obstinate  constipation.  These  symptoms  may  nating  lead  from  the  system  in  cases  in  which 
subside  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  last  for  10  or  it  exists;  and  Valleix  has  found  this  reroe^ 
12  days,  combined  with  a  feeble  circulation,  particularly  efficacious  in  lead  uihralgia.  It 
numbness,  and  prostration.  Sometimes  oolic  may  be  given  in  doses  d  from  6  to  10  grains  8 
supervenes.  In  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  the  times  a  dsy. — ^Lead  paralysis  is  very  ramy  gen- 
skm  is  dry  and  of  an  unhealthy  earthy  color,  eral;  commonly  it  is  confined  to  either  the  upper 
the  pulse  is  slow,  tbe  secretions  generally  are  or  lower  extremities,  and  in  these  to  one  igrs- 
diminished,  the  oowels  constipated,  and  tbe  tem  of  musdies.  In  6  cases  out  of  6  the  upper 
patient  loses  flesh  and  strength.  When  the  extremities  alone  are  affected,  and  the  paralysis 
ffums  are  examined,  a  blue  fine  is  generally  is  limited  to  the  extensor  musdes  of  the  hand 
found  on  their  fi'ee  margin  at  its  junction  witJi  and  wrist,  the  hand  remaining  permanently 
the  teeth,  particularly  the  incisors ;  occasion-  flexed,  giving  rise  to  the  ^  dropped  wrist."  The 
ally  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lips  and  muscles  have  lost  their  contractility,  become 
palate  has  the  same  bluish  color.  If  the  patient  wasted,  and  in  bad  cases  after  death  look  pale 
be  now  attacked  by  lead  colic,  he  is  conscious  and  as  u  converted  into  fibrous  tissues.  Often  the 
of  a  sensation  of  pain  and  sinking,  which  he  paralyzed  parts  have  more  or  less  lost  their  sen- 
tefers  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.  The  sibility ;  sometime^  this  loss  of  sensibility  (lead 
bowels  are  obstinately  constipated ;  there  is  anaesthesia)  occurs  independent  of  paralysis  of 
constant  pain  in  the  belly,  aggravated  in  par-  movement.  Lead  palsy  is  rarely  a  primary  af- 
pxysms,  and  relieved  or  not  increased  by  prea-  feetion,  lead  colic  or  lufthralgia  commonly  pi«- 
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McGng  it  lis  progrMs  is  slow,  and  in  w^  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oarlxmio  arid  sooa 
marked  oases  the  results  of  treAtment  are  some^  imbibed  will  oause  the  precipitatioii  of  rilky 
what  onoertain.  The  iotemal  use  of  iodide  of  crystals  of  the  hydrated  oxjcarbonate,  leaving 
potassium  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  in  solution  not  more  than  one  part  of  the  metal 
poison,  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  strjeh*  to  4,000,000  of  the  liquid,  or  ^  of  a  grm  to 
Dia,  of  electridty,  and  of  friction  to  stimulate  the  gallon.  But  an  excess  of  carbonic  add  gives 
the  iqjored  muscles,  are  the  means  most  to  be  to  t^  water  the  property  of  dissolving  this  car- 
relied  upon.  In  all  cases  the  disease  is  chronic,  bonate  of  lead,  in  the  same  way  that  it  acquires 
and  tiie  treatment  requires  to  be  persevered  in  also  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime 
lor  a  kmg  time.-*Lead  encephalopathy,  brun  or  limestone.  So  far  it  seems  therefore  that 
afEection  produced  by  lead,  is  liappily  the  rarest  carbonate  of  lead  is  as  likely  to  be  found  dia* 
•f  the  forms  of  lead  poisoning.  In  a  few  cases  solved  in  water  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
the  patient  is  attacked  snddenlv  and  without  metal,  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  flowing 
warning;  but  in  the  minority  of  instances,  after  over  limestone.  But  the  presence  of  certain 
the  symptoms  diaracteristic  of  the  effect  of  lead  salts  in  the  water,  even  in  very  minute  quantity, 
upon  the  system  are  already  well  n^ked,  and  modifies  materially  this  action.  The  sulphates, 
often  after  colic  has  supervened,  the  patient  is  phosphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
attacked  with  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness  or  the  sulphates,  carbonates,  &c.,  of  the  alkaline 
somnoleoce,  frequency  of  pulse,  stiffness  or  pains  earths,  or  indeed,  any  neutral  salt,  the  add  of 
in  the  limbs.  The  disease  may  now  assume  one  which  can  produce  with  lead  or  its  oxide  an  in* 
of  8  forms.  He  may  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a  soluble  compound,  greatly  diminish  this  actioiL 
delirium,  which  in  some  cases  is  mild  and  tran-  even  if  present  in  the  water  to  the  amonnt  of 
qnil,  in  others  serious,  the  patient  being  dan-  only  4  or  5  grains  in  the  gallon.  Bicarbonate 
gerous  to  himself  and  others.  In  other  cases  he  of  lime,  which  is  almost  always  present  in  spring 
is  seixed  with  epileptiform  or  epileptic  oonvul-  water,  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  protect 
dons,  in  the  intervals  between  which  he  only  ing  influence.  The  action  of  these  salts  is  to 
partially  recovers  the  use  ai  his  intellect,  re-  form  insoli:d>le  precipitates,  which  accumulate 
maining  stupid  and  confused.  Both  these  fbrms  upon  the  sur&ce  of  l^e  lead,  and  cover  it  with 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  coma.  In  a  third  the  a  protecting  lining.  The  protection  is  not,  how- 
patient  is  comatose  or  deeply  somnolent  from  ever,  uniformly  mcient,  for  there  are  certain 
the  oommencement,  neither  delirium  nor  convul-  other  salts  and  acids  which  exert  a  contrary 
sions  being  present  The  mortality  in  enoepha-  influence,  and  frequently  completely  overpower 
lopathy  is  very  high,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  benefldal  effects  of  the  flrst  class  named, 
the  cases  proving  &tal.  So  far  treatment  seems  Such  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  espe- 
to  have  veiy  little  effect  upon  it — ^The  great  dally  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  in  solution, 
importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  in  These  acids  are  generated  in  all  waters  con* 
what  manner  lead  is  Ukdy  to  be  affected  by  taining  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  there- 
the  action  of  water  and  air  is  readily  perodved  fore  must  be  almost  universally  present  to  some 
bv  considering  how  universally  lead  pipe  is  em-  extent    Dr.  Medlock,  who  has  given  much  at- 

gk^ed  for  conducting  water  into  our  dwell*  tention  to  this  subject,  goes  beyond  other  chem- 
igs.  The  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  ists  in  the  importance  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
the  ablest  chemists^  and  much  podtive  useful  of  these  acids.  The  action  of  any  water  on 
knowledge  is  established,  though  from  the  in-  lead,  he  states,  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence 
tricades  of  the  snbiect  and  the  great  variety  of  of  nitrous  and  nitric  add,  resulting  primarily 
circnmstances  involved  in  the  mmtitude  of  cases,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and 
difforences  of  opinion  may  still  obtain  in  some  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  water;  and  fur- 
oomparativelv  unimportant  points.  Bright  lead  ther,  that  water  deprived  of  these  adds,  and 
remains  unchanged  in  perfSsctly  dry  air  or  in  of  substances  capable  of  producing  them,  has 
pure  water  deprived  of  air  and  protected  fh>m  no  action  on  lead,  and  may  be  conveyed  with 
contact  with  it;  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  perfect  safety  through  leaden  pipes  or  stored  in 
in  rain  water,  its  brilliancy  is  soon  dulled,  and  leaden  cisterns.  He  devised  a  method  of  re^ 
its  surfiuse  is  covered  with  a  thin  fllm  of  oxide,  moving  the  nitrates  and  also  organic  matters 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  metal  and  protects  from  water,  unless  the  latter  be  present  in  great 
it  from  further  oxidation.  The  oxide,  however,  excess.  It  was  by  suspending  coils  of  iron  wire 
is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  is  no  sooner  or  pieces  of  sheet  iron  in  the  water,  and  after  a 
taken  np  by  Uiis  than  it  combines  with  any  car-  time  filtering  off  the  depodt.  The  iron  decom- 
bonio  acid  gas  present  or  absorbed  from  the  air,  poses  the  nitric  add,  being  itself  peroxidized,  and 
ibrming  with  it  a  film  made  up  of  silky  scales  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  acts  upon  the  car- 
ol hydrated  oxycarbonate  of  lead.  More  lead  bonaceous  matters,  oxidizing  these,  so  that  they 
it  then  oxidized,  dissolved,  and  converted  into  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  a  lower  ox- 
carbonate,  and  so  the  process  of  corrosion  goes  ide  of  nitrogen.  The  original  paper  of  Henry 
on*  The  oxvcarbonate  is  almost  insoluble  in  Medlock,  Esq.,  ''  On  the  Bedprocal  Action  <» 
pure  water,  this  taking  up  c^  it  only  about  ^  of  Metals  and  the  Constituents  of  Wdl  and  Rivw 
a  grain  to  the  gallon;  and  so  perfectly  does  this  Waters,"  is  the  24th  article  of  vol.  xiv.  (4th 
separate  from  water,  that  if  distilled  water  hold-  series)  of  the  *^  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
ing  4  or  5  grdns  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  gallon  Philosophical  Magazine"  (1867).— The  qnantitj 
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of  lead  in  8ohiti<m  in  the  gallon  of  water,  boA'  ports  (oondenaed),'*  pr^Mtred  and  pnbliahad  in 
eient  to  produce  injorioos  effects,  depends  Terjr  1869  bj  Mr.  James  P.  Kirk  wood,  engineer  of 
much  on  the  individaal  constitution  and  on  tbe  the  Brooklyn  water  works, 
length  of  time  that  the  water  continues  to  be  LEAF,  an  appendage  requisite  in  the  growth 
used.  Dr.  Penny,  professor  of  chemistiT  at  Qlas-  and  perfection  of  plants,  and  of  two  distinet 
gow,  cites  an  instance  of  the  health  of  a  whole  forms,  constituting  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
community  being  deranged  by  water  containing  those  of  reproduction.  The  first  are  the  true 
only  I  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the  gEillon ;  and  also  leaves,  tbe  latter  are  flower  leaves.  In  corn- 
quotes  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Ab-  mon  usage,  by  leaves  are  understood  the  trutt 
esdeen,  that  Uie  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  leaves  or  foliar  organs ;  but  strictly  speaking, 
action  would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  ^  the  floral  organs  are  leaves  also — ^modificationi 
and  A  of  a  grain.  An  interesting  case  is  report-  of  the  original  and  typical  leaf.  This  original 
ed  of  the  lead  disease  attacking  a  large  number  and  typicid  leaf  may  be  defined  as  an  expansion 
of  the  household  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  France  of  the  liring  bark  of  the  stem,  sustained  by 
in  1848,  while  they  resided  at  Olaremont)  Sur-  ramified  processes  of  woody  fibre  called  nerves 
rey,  Eog.  The  spring  that  supplied  the  palace  and  veins,  forming  a  more  or  less  tough  net- 
had  been  selected  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  work  and  a  strong  material,  between  and  over 
and  lead  pipes  had  been  laid  80  years  previously  which  the  tissue  of  soft  pulpy  matter  (par^H* 
to  the  palace,  2  miles  distant  Four  members  chyma)  is  spread.  By  this  arrangement  leaves 
of  the  family  manifested  some  symptoms  of  can  become  very  diversified  in  ^ure  and  size, 
poisoning  after  5  months'  use  of  the  water,  and  The  leaf  of  the  great  water  lily  of  the  Amaeon 
in  7  months  18  persons  were  alarmingly  afi^ected«  river  (  Vietoria  regia)  has  been  known  to  grow 
The  water  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  to  the  diameter  of  6  feet,  and  yet  the  pulpy  tia- 
one  grain  of  lead  per  gallon. — ^Although  the  tes-  sue  which  makes  up  its  surface  is  so  deUoate 
timony  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  weighs  and  tender,  that  a  straw  held  6  inches  above  and 
strongly  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  it  is  not  dropped  perpendicularly  upon  it  would  readily 
likely  to  be  abandoned  until  some  substitute  is  pass  through  it.  This  vast  area  of  a  substance 
found  equally  cheap  that  possesses  its  peculiar  as  tender  as  that  of  a  blanched  lettuce  is  borne 
advantageous  properties.  Little  confidence  is  between  and  over  a  series  of  singularly  contriv- 
UHt  in  uie  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ed  nerves  and  veins,  some  of  which  resemble 
diield  it  by  an  internal  coating  of  some  innocu-  arched  ribs,  and  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  fioat 
008  substance,  which  necessarily  increases  its  they  are  rendered  porous  by  large  intersticea ; 
cost  without  insuring  perfect  protection.  If  it  they  are  armed  witn  fierce  prickles  to  ward  ofif 
must  then  be  submitted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  aquatic  animals  which  might  iigure  the  fdiage 
it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  may  be  by  approaching  from  beneath.  Suchanexpand- 
nsed  with  tbe  least  risk.  The  greater  danger  ed  surface  has  been  found  capable  of  sustaining 
b  in  general  to  be  apprehended  the  more  of  a  weight  of  more  than  70  pounds  if  by  some 
the  pipe  is  used,  the  longer  the  water  is  allowed  mechanical  contrivance  the  pressure  is  equally 
to  stand  in  it  before  using,  and  the  more  the  distributed.  The  leaf  of  the  bujoor  palm  of  In- 
pipes  are  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  air  dia  (eorypha  elata)  often  measures  80  feet  in 
and  water  as  ihey  are  filled  and  emptied.  Pipes  circumference ;  but  growing  in  mid  air,  its  nerves 
in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  are  frequently  and  veins  are  strong,  stif^  and  woody,  in  fact  a 
left  empty  of  water  by  this  being  drawn  off  series  of  woody  branchlets,  which  seem  to  pierce 
below,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  exposed  to  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  parenchyma; 
chemical  action  than  those  constantly  filled,  yet  in  reality,  at  first  tender  and  soft  as  itself 
The  first  flow  of  water  through  any  lead  pipes  they  onlv  harden  with  their  development  so  aa 
that  have  been  left  some  time  without  use  will  to  furnish  the  needed  support  to  the  pulp^  parts* 
wash  out  the  dissolved  salts  of  lead.  If  this  In  all  plants  which  have  leaves  there  is  to  be 
water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  the  amount  observed  an  axis  of  growth  or  development, 
ci  several  times  the  contents  of  the  pipes,  that  which,  elongated,  becomes  what  is  called  their 
which  follows  is  not  likely  to  contain  any  inju-  stem  or  trunk.  This  axis  may  be  reduced  to 
nous  quantity  of  lead.  By  thus  drawing  off  the  simplest  pointy  and  yet  represent  the  stem, 
every  morning  the  water  that  has  stood  in  tbe  In  the  germination  of  a  seed,  the  axis  is  that 
pipes,  and  then  washhig  them  out  by  the  contin-  portion  between  the  young  descending  part  call- 
ned  flow  for  a  short  time,  all  risk  of  lead  poison-  ed  the  radicle  and  the  thick  fleshy  apparatus 
ing  maybe  avoided. — The  published  information  called  the  seed  lobes  seed  leaves,  or  cotyledons, 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  effects  These  cotyledons  are  the  first  foUar  organs;  but 
iA  water  upon  lead  is  scattered  through  a  vast  there  is  another  and  accompanying  process^ 
number  of  medical  and  chemical  worlu  and  re-  called  the  plumule,  which  bears  leaves  more 
ports  of  sanitary  committees.  The  most  im-  fully  developed  and  of  a  higher  though  still  pro- 
portant  works  to  consult  are  Ohristison  on  poi-  visional  character.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
tons,  and  L.  Tanauerel  des  Planches  on  lead  insertion  of  these  leaves  upon  the  axis  is  called 
diseases,  translatea  from  the  Frendi  by  Dr.  the  axil,  and  in  such  an  axil,  through  every  pro* 
Samuel  L.  Dana  (Lowell,  1848) ;  and  convenient  cess  of  vegetation  theresfter,  the  bud  which  is 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  opinions  of  a  great  to  produce  the  next  leaf  is  prepared.  Tbe  axis 
onmber  of  chemists  in  the  ^*  Collection  of  Be-  ana  its  axillary  bud  being  thus  provided  for,  we 
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Botioe  ihaiit  the  prhnftiy  eondttion  of  the  leaf  lower  part  also  a  combined  layer  ei!sts  ia  diocH 
is  that  of  a  little  conical  body,  which  poshes  tyledons;  in  the  lower  part  liber  bandies  ao« 
out  from  the  axis ;  but  its  after  form  depends  company  the  vasonlar  bundles,  and  in  the  under 
upon  other  considerations.  In  internal  stmo^  part  the  vascular  bundles  in  relatively  thin  and 
tore,  this  axis  and  the  seed  lobes,  or  further  on-  flat  leaves  project  above  the  surface,  while  the 
ward  the  axis  and  foliar  organs,  are  the  same,  upperpartof  the  leaf  appears  level.  (Schleiden. 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  ^^  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,*'  translatea 
called  the  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is  in  fact  by  Edwin  Lankester,  London,  1849,  p.  277.)  The 
a  countless  multitude  of  very  small  vesicles,  each  young  and  growing  leaf,  at  first  a  utUe  conical 
poMssing  a  sort  of  individual  life  or  vegetation,  body,  consists  of  a  tender  mass  of  cdlular  tissue ; 
which  renders  it  capable  of  reproducing  itself  determinate  cords  of  this  tissue  harden  into 
so  as  to  f(Mrm  many  new  vesicles.  These  vesi-  fibres,  which  are  the  future  framework  of  the 
des  are  known  as  cells,  and  are  the  most  ele«  entire  structure.  In  some  kinds  of  leaves  (espe* 
mentary  organs  of  the  plant — ^mere  hollow  oially  the  parts  of  the  fiower)  no  such  fibres  oc- 
spheres  of  vitalized  matter,  having  contents  cur.  The  great  variety  presented  by  different 
capable  of  such  changes  as  will  eventuate  in  kinds  of  leaves  in  these  ramifications  of  veins  ia 
their  r^roduction.  The  primary  and  original  worthy  of  study.  The  pulp  itsdf  or  parenchyma 
form  of  the  cell  alters  from  the  sphere  to  any  is  also  developed  in  the  most  varied  mode ;  but 
form  reauired  by  the  circumstances  of  growth,  the  general  structure  is  similar  in  alL  It  con- 
and  haraens  into  wood  and  woody  fibre,  follow-  siets  of  layers  of  cells  placed  one  above  another, 
ing  the  same  laws  as  are  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  more  or  less  close  contiguity,  and  so  as  to 
in  the  stem  itself.  Some  forms  of  plants  are  so  have  some  cells  which  are  filled  with  aqueous 
simple  that  the  perfected  plant  consists  of  a  juices  of  a  larger  and  looser  arrangement  tiian 
single  cell  (protoe&eetts^  for  example),  and  the  &ose  which  are  found  near  the  sur&ces.  These 
living  pulp  of  a  growing  leaf  may,  in  somewhat  likewise  contain  most  of  the  coloring  matters 
the  same  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  aggregated  or  that  give  the  green  hue  to  the  leaf.  In  some 
social  condition  of  unicellular  plants  destined  in  kinds  of  leaves  the  cells  are  spirallv  fibrous; 
such  a  society  for  another  purpose.  From  the  others  have  cells  which  contain  peculiar  juices 
almost  ideal  ^ze  of  the  axis,  we  trace  an  upward  or  even  crystals ;  others  still,  cells  which  con<» 
development  in  the  flattened  base  or  leeus  of  stitute  vessels  containing  fluids  of  a  milky  na« 
the  bulbous  roots  (improperly  so  called)  of  some  ture,  or  else  receptacles  for  gum,  oil,  or  resin* 
vegetables,  tlie  bulb  being  in  fact  a  shortened  Beautifully  arranged  air  cavities  and  air  canato 
stem  ending  in  a  terminal  bud,  which  is  made  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  particular  plants* 
up  of  the  scaly  coats  enclosing  the  incipient  The  distinct  layers  of  the  cellular  tissue  have 
leaves  and  flowers.  Such  being  the  office  of  the  also  specific  purposes.  Of  these  may  be  men* 
axis  or  stem,  it  is  evident  that  the  leaf  is  depen*  tioned  the  epidermis  or  skin,  which  is  the  hard- 
dent  upon  the  original  idea  of  the  axis  in  regard  ening  of  a  delicate  epithelium  exposed  to  the 
to  its  form,  disposition,  and  general  character,  atmosphere  ;  the  same  layer  of  tissue  exposed 
Thus,  the  structure  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  to  continued  moisture,  as  in  subterranean  leaves 
or  endogen  permits  only  s  limited  variation  and  in  those  which  float  upon  the  water,  be* 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  what  are  called  comes  the  epiblema^  which  consists  of  compact 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  such  a  leaf  uniformly  cells  without  intercellular  passages  and  desti* 
assume  either  rectilinear  or  at  least  parallel  tute  of  breathing  pores  such  as  exist  in  the  ahr* 
curving  directions.  The  venation  in  the  leaves  exposed  surfiuses.  But  while  the  internal  struc- 
ci  a  dicotyledonous  plant  or  exogen,  on  the  ture  is  thus  in  general  similar,  the  extemid 
other  hand,  is  more  free  and  unconstrained ;  and  contour  is  diverse.  What  may  be  here  styled 
the  nerves  and  veins  accordingly  ramify  into  the  forms  of  leaves  constitute  an  essential  de- 
multitudes  of  very  delicate  and  fine  fibres,  cor-  ment  in  the  da^fication  and  description  of 
responding  somewhat  to  the  mode  of  ramifica-  plants.  The  several  parts  of  a  perfect  leaf  are 
tion  of  the  stem  itself  into  limbs,  branches,  the  footstalk  (petiole),  the  stipules  at  its  base, 
twigs,  and  general  spray.  It  is  to  be  observed  and  the  lamina  or  blade.  These,  essential  to  a 
that  the  terms  veins  and  nerves  in  botany  have  perfect  leaf^  may  be  individually  wanting ;  as 
no  such  meaning  as  applies  to  them  in  zoology,  there  are  leaves  which  have  no  stipules,  others 
they  being  merely  appearances  of  such  organs,  which  have  no  petioles,  and  others  m  which  the 
but  ia  &ot  neither  hollow  nor  fitted  as  special  blade  is  suppressed.  The  blade  occurs  mora 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  or  of  nutritive  than  once  in  some  sorts  of  leaves,  and  the  leaf 
fluid,  any  more  than  other  parts  of  the  paren-  is  then  compound ;  or  if  it  is  a  single  expansion 
diyma  or  cellular  tissue.  So  close  is  their  anal-  without  any  intervening  space  or  joint,  it  is 
ogy  to  mere  woody,  branching  threads,  and  simple.  Some  leaves  are  so  very  compound  as  to 
firameworks  for  the  support  of  the  pulpy  parts,  be  made  up  of  80  littie  blades.  As  we  have  al- 
and so  similar  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  ready  noticed,  thevenation  of  the  leaf  is  remark- 
trunk,  that  it  is  asserted  that  these  bundles  in  able  for  its  variety,  and  it  alone  would  furnish  s 
the  leaves  are  progressive  bundles,  and  that  very  good  guide  in  distinguishing  and  arranging 
they  are  so  fhimed  that  (regarding  the  leaf  as  difierent  spedes  of  some  families  of  plants.  The 
pasdng  off  horizontally  from  the  axis)  the  oldest  termination  of  the  flbres  which  compose  the 
Itarts  lie  above,  the  youngest  below.    In  the  veinB  is  to  be  found  in  the  edge  oi  the  pulp,  ai 
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^e  oircmnfereftee ;  and  wlmterer  is  the  ibapeof  edges  beyond  Umt  of  tbe  middle,  the  plane  or 

the  leaf,  the  outliQe  appears  to  be  determined  flat-torfiaoed  leaf  may  aaanme  ooneare  forms, 

by  the  development  of  the  parenchyma  between  This  thickening  of  the  parenchynm  gives  rise  in 

the  veins.    De  Oandolle  has  illostrated  this  by  some  leaves  to  afistoloee  shape,  as  in  the  onion, 

showing  how.  if  the  lateral  veins  are  all  short  where,  the  circamferenoe  growing  faster  than 

and  of  equal  length,  the  leaf  will  be  narrow  or  the  centre,  the  leaf  becomes  hollow  by  AeborsU 

linear ;  if  those  of  the  middle  are  sensibly  longer  ing  of  the  cells  in  the  central  portion,  and  by  its 

than  those  of  the  base  and  apex,  the  form  will  Inability  to  make  good  the  void  by  supplying 

be  elliptical,  oblong,  or  even  orbicular ;  but  if  new  pulpy  material.    Other  singular  forms  of 

the  vems  are  longest  at  the  base  and  gradually  leaves  are  owmg  to  another  peraliarity  in  the 

diminish  toward  the  top,  the  leaf  will  be  ovate,  nature  of  the  parenchyma,  which  is  that  of  a 

or  if  the  longest  veins  are  beyond  the  middle,  natural  grafting  or  cohesion  of  the  edges  of  the 

obovate.     The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  same  organ.    Thus  in  the  stipules,  which  re* 

quantity  of  pulpy  matter  investing  the  branch*  semble  Uttle  blades  and  which  are  situated  ait 

^£]g  development  of  the  veins  would  cause  a  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  we  see  that,  although 

wmer  or  narrower  separation  between  each,  often  distinct  and  separate,  as  in  the  heartseascL 

as  tbese  remained  in  their  original  plane  of  yet  they  cohere  sometimes  at  their  edges  and 

growth  or  anastomosed  with  e^k  oUier.    Ao-  surround  the  axis  whence  the  leaf  which  bears 

eordingly,  in  a  capillary  leaf  we  see  the  veins  them  springs.    In  w>lyg<mum  these  stipules  be* 

thus  widely  separate  from  the  first  and  re*  come  perfect  sheaths,  and  are  called  oehrem ;  in 

maining  so.    These  leaves  are  often  to  be  found  the  rose  they  grow  to  the  edges  of  the  petiole, 

in  plants  submerged  for  a  part  of  their  exist*  ai  which  they  become  a  thin  leafy  margin;  while 

ence,  like  the  water  ranunculus ;  if  more  pulpy  in  some  species  of  a$tra>gal%i$  they  unite  and 

matter  were  developed  on  each  edge  of  the  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.    The  pe- 

yeins,  the  space  between  might  become  entirely  tioles  of  some  species  of  plants  possess  a  similar 

filled,  and  an  entire  outline  be  the  result    If  power,  as  we  see  in  the  flattened  united  edges 

however  the  pulp  does  not  quite  occupy  all  the  of  the  leaf  of  the  sidesaddle  flower  of  our 

spaces,  the  leaf  may  be  bordered  with  rounded  swamps  {Sarracenia\  where  this  folding  toge- 

notches  or  scallops  (crenate) ;  or  cut  into  sharp  ther  of  the  two  edges  produces  a  sort  of  hollow 

tooth-like  jags  (serrate) ;  or  coarsely  toothed  goblet-shaped  figure  surmounted  by  the  blade 

(dentate) ;  or  more  coarsely  toothed  in  conse*  of  the  leaf  hanging  down  like  a  lid ;  also  in  the 

quenoe  of  rather  more  deficiency  of  pulp  (sin-  pitcher  plant  of  India  {nepenthei),  where  the 

nate) ;  or  still  more  deficient  (lobed) ;  or  the  petiole  is  partly  round  and  partly  expanded,  but 

blade  may  be  cut  down  into  sharp  narrow  in-  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pitcher,  the  Uade 

eisions  (cleft) ;    or  the  incisions  may  extend  fitting  closely  to  its  aperture  or  mouth.    Some- 

almoet  through  (parted),  or  to  the  very  midrib  times,  however,  the  reverse  occurs,  as  in  di»» 

or  petiole,  and  form  on  each  side  of  it  distinct  ehidia,  where  the  opening  of  the  pouch  is  down^ 

leaflets  (divided).    When  these  several  leaflets  ward  and  toward  the  base  of  the  leaf;  while  in 

are  jointed  to  the  main  stalk,  they  follow  the  MaregrcKvina  the  pouches  are  formed  by  the  oo- 

eame  law  that  obtains  in  larger  and  entire  hesion  of  little  leaves  ((roctAsVwhich  are  borne 

leaves,  eadi  leaflet  falling  separately  either  just  at  the  base  of  the  flowers.    This  power  id  co* 

before  or  at  the  time  of  the  foil  of  the  leaf  it-  hemon  also  exists  in  the  blade  itself,  as  we  no- 

eelf ;  and  such  an  arranffement  of  leaflets  on  a  tice  in  perfoliate  plants,  where  the  bases  of  two 

eommon  petiole  is  called  pinnate.    By  further  opposite  leaves  engraft  so  completely  at  the 

divisions  of  each  pinna  the  leaf  itself  may  be  edges  as  to  surround  the  stem  and  cause  it  to 

bipinnate,  tripinnate,  &c.    The  leaves  of  many  appear  as  if  it  had  forced  itself  through  the 

plants  in  which  the  blade  is  still  present  are  re-  centre  of  a  single  and  entire  leaf;  as  in  the 

duced  to  mere  spines,  as  in  the  cactuses ;  or  to  honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  and  the  cup  plant  (n^ 

mere  scales,  as  in  the  dodders;  or  assume  the  phium perfoUatum), — The  office  whidi  the  leaf 

ibrms  of  broader  scales,  that  are  thickened  but  performs  in  the  economy  of  vegetation  is  of  the 

taper  to  a  sharp  point,  as  in  the  cedar  and  juni*  highest  importance.    The  conversion  of  inor- 

per;  or  thickened,  narrow,  long,  and  needle-  ganic,  deaa,  mineral  matter  into  living  snb* 

0haped,as  in  the  Icurohand  pines.  The  leaves  of  stance,  to  make  new  depositicms  of  wood,  to 

many  species  do  not  develop  any  blade  whatever,  produce  seeds  or  fruits  as  well  as  a  rariety  of 

and  present  flattened  petioles  in  their  place,  like  valuable  secretions,  belongs  mainly  to  the  foliage 

the  acacias  of  New  Hdland ;  or  even,  extending  or  leaves.    One  of  the  means  is  the  exposure  of 

the  mere  peticde  beyond  its  typical  form  in  the  as  large  a  surface  of  ^e  plant  as  is  possiUe  and 

lea^  it  be<K)mes  afllamentous  tendril  fit  only  for  as  is  requisite  to  the  air  and  light.    In  a  large 

support  by  winding  its  extremity  around  other  elm  tree  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  ex- 

objects.    Other  peculiarities  may  also  originate  isted  in  a  single  summer  about  6  acres  of  fcdiage. 

through  this  development  or  suppression  of  the  6uch  an  apparatus  is  a  great  natural  laboratory, 

garenchyma  in  different  portions  oi  the  grow-  through  which  the  sun^s  rays  enable  the  living 

ig  leaf;  so  that  it  may  grow  into  a  globular,  plant  to  originate  peculiar  chemical  oombina* 

ovate,  prismatic,  or  fiattened  blade,  as  the  celh  tions  and  to  increase  its  bulk  in  new  forms^ 

aocunralate  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  the  The  importance  of  the  foliage  to  the  healthy 

adges;  in  like  manner,  by  the  thickening  <^  the  condition  of  the  plant  is  eqmdly  seen  in  eveff 
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stage  of  its  grow^;  sad,  as  has  been  staled,  the  Barcdom,  and  eapfiored  Oaribagens;  and  soV 

florsl  organs  are  only  modified  fonns  of  foliage  seqnently  reduced  the  Balearic  isles  and  Sar* 

suited  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  to  sub-  dinia.    After  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  the  re^ 

serre.     Every  bortionltnrist   knows  how  es-  dnotion  of  Gartbagena,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 

sential  it  is  to  secure  a  large,  healthy,  and  of  the  white,  and  presented  with  £1,000  by  the 

abundant  foliage,  and  how  ii^urious  is  any  im-  queen ;  in  1707  he  was  appointed  commander- 

properly  applied  pruning  to  the  maturation  of  in-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1709  rear  admiral  of 

the  fruit    JBeside  this  office  thus  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  aod  a  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and 

the  leaf  in  the  purposes  of  the  growth  of  the  on  retiring  from  active  service,  in  the  reign  of 

YCtfetable,  the  presence  of  plants  acts  constantly  George  I.,  had  a  pennon  of  £600  settled  on  him 

and  favorably  upon  the  health  of  animals,  ren-  by  parliament    He  represented  Bochester  in 

dering  the  atmosphere  pure  and  salubrious,  or  parliament  for  several  years, 

else  serving  to  condense  the  vapors  which  would  LKAKE,  Wnxiui  Haatin,  an  English  officer 

otherwise  be  lost    Thus  the  beauty,  the  cool-  and  Philbellenist,  born  in  1777,  died  in  Brighton^ 

ness,  and  the  refreshing  shade,  which  trees  Jan.  6, 1860.    In  the  eariy  part  of  his  military 

planted  in  cities  afiford,  are  not  the  only  bene-  career  he  was  employed  on  special  missions  to 

nts  to  be  derived ;  but  every  men  and  living  Asia  Minor  and  other  parts  oi  the  East,  and 

leaf  becomes  in  such  dose  and  pent-up  places  devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  Greece, 

an  ever  useful  though  humble  minister,  to  render  He  rose  to  the  nmk  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but 

the  atnoosphere  fitted  for  healthy  respiration ;  retired  from  the  service  in  1823.    He  was  a 

and  this  it  does  by  the  absorption,  for  its  own  zealous  champion  of  the  national  independence 

peculiar  nutriment,  of  deleterious  gases,  and  by  of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavored  to  procure  help 

giving  out  again  others  which  are  requisite.  for  them  from  the  English  govemra^t  during 

LEAGUE  (Sp.  legua;  Fr.  Ueue%  a  measure  the  conflict  with  Turkey.  In  1814  he  publishea 

of  length  used  for  estimating  distances  at  sea,  his  ^^Besearches  in  Greece  ;'*  in  1821,  his  *^To- 

and  by  European  nations  upon  land  also.    The  pognq^hy  of  Athens''  ^2d  ed.,  1842) ;  in  1824^ 

nautical  league  is  ^  of  a  dM;ree,  or  8  equatorial  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Asia  Minor ;"  in  1827^ 

miles,  or  8.467875  statute  miles.  The  land  league  in  concert  with  the  Hod.  Charles  Yorke,  *^  No- 

in  England  is  8  statute  miles.    In  France  it  has  tices  of  the  Chief  Egyptian  Monuments  in  the 

been  used  for  different  distances,  as  the  legal  British  Museum;"  in  1880,  his  "Travels in  the 

post  league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  the  league  Morea ;"  in  1885  and  1841,  his  ^  Travels  in 

of  25  to  the  degree,  or  2.76  English  miles.    The  Northern  Greece  ;'*  in  1846y  his  "  Peloponnesi- 

Spanish  league  is  still  more  variable,  sometimes  aca,  a  Supplement  to  the  Travels  in  the  Morea;*' 

17  and  again  I7i  being  reckoned  to  the  geo-  and  in  1854,  "  Numismatica  Hellenica,"  the  ap> 

graphical  degree.     Upon    the  modern  roads  pendix  to  which  was  published  in  1859,  shmilT 

S,000  Spanish  varoi,  or  7,416  English  yards,  are  before  his  death.    He  was  assisted  in  this  work 

estimated  one  league.    The  term  is  supposed  by  and  many  of  his  other  labors  by  his  wife,  who 

aome  to  have  come  from  the  Celtic  leaeK,  a  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and 

atone ;  and  by  others  the  Gkdlio  leuetL  league,  is  whose  first  husband  had  been  Mr.  Marsden  of 

traced  to  the  Greek  Xcvieof,  white,  white  stones  the  Ensli^  admiralty.    He  also  wrote  several 

being  used  by  the  Gauls  to  mark  distances  upon  politicar  works  on  Greece.    Prominent  among 

the  roads.  them  is  his  "  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek 

LEASE,  a  central  co.  <^  Miss.,  traversed  by  Bevolution"  (1826). 

Pearl  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  LEAMINGTON,  or  LsAiONOTOir-PBiOBa,  a 

6,588,  of  whom  1,549  were  slaves.    It  has  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 

lolling  surfiice  and  a  light,  sandy  soiL     The  land,  on  the  river  Leim),  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Bir- 

productions  in  1850  were  180,687  bushels  of  mingham ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,692.    It  is  one  of 

Indian  com,  46,584  of  sweet  potatoes,  70,040  the  handsomest  towns  in  England.    Its  only 

lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,644  bales  of  cotton.    There  manufacture  is  that  of  gloves.    Its  prosperity 

were  5  grist  mills,  19  churches,  and  842  pupils  and  importance  have  mostiy  arisen  from  ii$ 

attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Carthage.  mineral  springs,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  sul* 

LEATvE,  Sib  Johk,  an  English  admiral,  bom  phurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate.    The  surround- 
in  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1656,  died  in  Green-  ing  country  is  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  the 
wioh,  Aug.  1, 1720.    He  first  distinguished  him-  easties  of  Warwick  and  E[enil  worth,  as  well  aa 
self  in  the  fight  with  Van  Tromp  in  1678,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon^are  not  flir  distant, 
again  by  conveying  relief  to  the  starving  garri-  LEANDER*    See  Hsbo. 
son  of  Londonderry,  and  thus  compelling  the  LEAP  YEAB.    See  Caucitdab. 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege.    In  .1702,  during  the  LEAB,  Tobias,  an  American   diplomatist^ 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  promoted  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1760,  died  in 
totberankof  commodore,  and  appointed  to  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1826.     He  was 
command  of  a  squadron,  with  which  he  rescued  graduated  at  Harvard  coll^^-in  1788,  and  in 
Kewfoundland  from  the  French.    For  these  1785  became  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Wash- 
services  he  was  made  rear  admiral,  and  soon  ington,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with 
afi^r  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  and  knighted.  In  great  courtesy  and  regard.    For  several  years 
1705  he  constrained  the  French  and  Spanish  to  he  attended  to  the  details  of  Washington's  do- 
ftbandon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  in  1706 relieved  mestio  affiurs^  and  was  most  liberally  remenir 
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bered  by  bira  In  bis  will.    In  1809  be  was  ibe  ooveoftnt  to  renew,  wbicb  will  be  omitted] 

consul-general  at  St  Domingo,  and  afterward  for  otherwise  this  covenant  to  renew  wonH 

consnl-general  at  Algiers  and  commissioner  to  amount  to  a  perpetuity,  wbicb  tbe  law  pro^ 

conclude  a  peace  with  Tripoli.    He  discharged  bibits.    An  important  practical  rule  is,  that  the 

this  latter  duty  in  1805  in  a  manner  which  gave  landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  repair  tbe 

nmbrage  to  Gen.  Eaton,  who  in  concert  with  premises,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that 

Hamet  Oaramelli,  the  deposed  bey,  bad  gained  effect;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  decidedly  prevail- 

important  advantages  over  the  reigning  Tripoli-  ing  rule,  that  tbe  uninbabitableness  of  the  prem* 

tan  sovereign.    It  was  thought  that  to  accept  ises  is  no  defence  against  a  claim  of  rent.  Even 

terms  of  peace  at  this  juncture  was  to  throw  where  tbe  landlord  covenants  that  tbe  premises 

ftway  the  fruits  of  hardly  earned  success ;  but  are  in  good  repair  and  that  be  will  keep  them 

Mr.  Lear's  conduct  was  approved  by  bis  gov?  so,  it  has  been  held  that  the  tenant  must  still 

emment,  though  muob  blamed  by  a  portion  of  pay  his  rent,  however  out  of  repair  the  prem* 

the  public.    He  returned  shortly  after  to  the  ises  may  be,  and  seek  bis  compensation  by 

United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  was  claiming  damages  fh)m  the  lessor ;  but  this  u 

employed  in  Washington  as  accountant  of  the  not  certain.    In  England  the  law  is  very  severe 

war  demirtment.  against  the  tenant,  not  permitting  him  to  vacate 

LEAKCHUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Rhegium,  the  lease  unless  for  some  positive  and  actual 

in  southern  Italy,  wbo  flourished  probably  be-  wrong  doing  of  the  landlord,  and  not  oblige 

tween  700  and  650  6.  0.    He  belonffs  to  tbe  ing  the  landlord  to  inform  the  lessee  of  objec- 

Semi-mythicfd  Dsadalian  period,  ana  tbe  ao-  tions  or  defects,  however  serious  and  incompat* 

counts  of  him  are  so  vague  and  conftised  that  ibie  witb  use.    But  we  doubt  wbetber  tbb  be 

be  may  be  considered  ^most  a  mythical  per-  law  here. — The  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  bis  rent 

sonage.    Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Ju-  as  agreed  on,  but  not  to  pay  tbe  taxes  unless 

piter,  attributed  to  bim,  in  the  brazen  bouse  at  the  lease  so  specifies ;  but  this  may  be  inferred 

Sparta,  whicb  was  considered  tbe  most  ancient  from  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  his 

work  of  the  kind.    It  was  made  of  hammered  rent  *'  free  from  taxes  and  charges,"  or  *^  a  net 

pieces  of  brass  riveted  together.  rent,"  or  any  similar  phraseology.    In  genera!, 

LEASE,  in  law,  the  contract  whereby  one  if  tbe  lease  does  not  contain  a  dause  giving  the 
party  (the  lessor  or  landlord)  transfere  to  an-  lessor  a  right  to  reenter  and  oust  the  lessee  on  his 
other  party  (tbe  lessee  or  tenant)  the  use  and  failure  to  pay  rent,  tbe  lessor  has  no  such  right, 
possession  of  real  estate.  The  word  is  some-  And  if  there  be  such  a  clause  (as  is  commonly 
times  used  also  to  designate  a  contract  for  the  tbe  case  in  American  leases),  tbe  law  is  exceed- 
letting  and  hiring  of  personal  property.  Ko  ingly  exact  and  punctilious  as  to  the  exercise 
certain  words  or  forms  are  necessary  for  this  of  this  right  of  reentry.  That  is,  to  Justify  IL 
purpose ;  but  a  lease  must  describe  the  prem-  a  demand  must  be  made  for  tbe  rent  due,  and 
ues  to  be  demised  with  an  accuracy  that  is  suflS-  of  the  precise  sum,  on  the  precise  day  when  it 
dent  for  certain  identification ;  and  there  are  is  due,  at  a  convenient  hour  before  sunset,  and 
words  which,  being  usually  employed,  have  at  the  very  place  where  it  is  payable  if  one  be 
now  a  very  definite  meaning,  as  bouse,  farm,  specified,  or  otherwise  at  some  accessible,  con- 
land,  and  the  like.  Any  inaccurades  or  un-  spicuous,  and  noticeable  place  on  the  preroisea. 
certainties  as  to  names,  dimensions,  locations,  Without  express  a^eement,  a  tenant  is  not 
amounts,  or  terms,  may  be  explained  if  the  bound  to  make  repairs.  It  has  been  sometimes 
other  parts  of  the  instrument  sufiSce  to  make  held,  however,  that  be  was  bound  to  make  sudi 
them  certain.  As  a  general  rule,  they  may  be  repairs  as  his  own  use  of  the  house  causes  to 
explained  by  evidence  outside  of  the  contract^  become  necessary,  or  such  as  are  cidled  for  by 
provided  this  evidence  neither  varies  nor  con-  some  accident  and  are  required  to  prevent  the 
tradicts  the  written  contract.  If  the  uncertain-  premises  from  becoming  untenantable.  Gener> 
ties  cannot  thus  be  cured,  they  may  be  rejected,  ally,  an  outgoing  tenant  should  leave  tbe  prem- 
if  they  leave  behind  them  a  good  and  sufficient  ises  wind  and  water  tight^  but  is  not  bound  to 
instrument.  Generally,  any  thing,  whether  real  any  ornamental  repair,  unless  his  covenants  re- 
or  personal,  which  is  hired  to  be  used,  carries  quire  this  of  him.  If  the  tenant  agrees  to  make 
with  it  fdl  tbe  appurtenances  and  accomponi-  repairs,  and  to  leave  the  premises  in  good  re- 
tnents  already  connected  with  it,  and  proper  or  pair,  he  is  not  justified  in  not  doing  so  by  tbe  fact 
necessary  for  that  use  of  it.  We  will  in  this  that  the  premises  were  not  in  good  reptdr  when 
article  consider :  1,  the  right  and  obligation  of  be  took  them.  If,  with  no  obligation  on  his 
the  lessor;  2,  those  of  the  lessee ;  and  8,  some  part  to  repair,  he  chooses  to  repair,  the  lessor 
Q>edal  rules  of  law  applicable  to  leases. — If  the  is  not  bound  to  repay  bim  unless  he  promises 
lease  be  under  seal,  there  is  an  implied  cove-  so  to  do.  It  is  important  to  know,  that  if  a 
nant  of  good  title  in  tbe  lessor,  and  in  all  leases  lease  contains  a  covenant  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
there  is  one  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee,  lessee  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to 
If  tbe  lease  contain  an  express  covenant  of  re-  return  them  m  good  repair,  he  must  not  only 
newal,  on  reasonable  terms,  whicb  do  not  imply  repair  if  injured  by  a  fire,  but  rebuild  if  tbe 
perpetuity,  the  law  enforces  them.  But  a  lease  bouse  is  burned  down,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 
fbr  6  yean,  witb  a  covenant  to  renew  *'  on  the  act  of  Gk>d  or  of  the  public  enemy.-  And  if 
same  terms,'*  means  the  same  terms  excepting  there  be  no  such  clause,  dtbon^  the  lessee  is 
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not  bound  to  rebnUd,  he  is  bound  (b j  a  preyall-  which  the  law  doon  sanotioned,  of  ccmsideiing 
ing  but  not  universal  role)  to  oootinae  to  paj  snch  an  estate  as  a  tenanoj  "  from  jear  to  year." 
rent  daring  the  lease.  Hence  the  best  and  This  kind  of  tenancy  was  not  transferred  to  this 
most  carefully  prepared  leases  in  recent  times  country  with  all  its  EngUsh  incidents;  but  some- 
provide  expressly  (and  all  leases  should\  that  thing  like  it  exists  here.  The  one  essential 
if  the  premises  shall  be  made  untenantable  by  principle  is,  that  a  tenancy  at  will  may  be  de- 
fire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rent  shall  cease  or  termined  by  the  will  of  either  party,  but  only 
abate  proportionably  until  repair  or  rebuilding ;  after  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  party  in- 
and  the  daose  requiring  repair  and  a  return  of  tendiug  to  terminate  the  tenancy.  There  is  no 
the  premises  in  good  condition  contains  the  ex-  uniformity  either  of  ruler  or  usage  as  to  what 
ception,  **  unless  in  case  of  iigury  by  fire  or  other  this  notice  should  be.  In  some  instances,  a 
unavoidable  accident.''  In  the  absence  of  ex-  notice  of  6  months  may  still  be  necessary,  as  it 
press  covenants,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  re-  is  in  England.  One  of  8  months  is  more  frequent^ 
build  a  house  onrned  down  through  his  own  ly  sufficient;  and  in  some  states  the  notice  must 
negligence  or  that  of  his  servants.  The  tenant  be  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  periods  of 
of  a  farm  is  bounds  without  express  covenantSi  payment  of  rent  The  rule  is  given  in  most  of 
to  manage  and  cultivate  the  same  in  such  wise  our  states  by  statute,  but  depends  in  some  upoa 
as  good  husbandry  and  the  usage  of  the  neigh-  adju^oation  or  usage.  Generally,  the  notice 
borhood  require ;  and  for  any  wide  departure  ^ould  cover  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
from  this  he  would  be  respondble  in  damages,  payments.  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  paid  quarterly, 
A  tenant  may  assign  and  transfer,  if  he  do  and  8  months'  notice  is  sufficient,  and  the  notice 
not  covenant  otherwise,  the  whole  or  any  part  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  it  takes 
of  his  lease.  Technically,  if  he  transfers  the  effect  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  No  par- 
whole,  it  is  an  assignment ;  if  less  than  the  ticular  form  of  notice  is  necessary ;  but  there 
whole,  it  is  under  leasing.  If  therefore  he  cove-  must  be  reasonable  certainty  in  the  description 
nants,  as  is  commonly  done,  ^'  not  to  assign^  of  the  parties,  of  the  premises,  of  the  purpose, 
transfer,  or  set  over"  the  lease,'  this  does  not  and  of  the  time.  If  a  tenant  for  years  holds 
restrain  him  from  under  leasing  any  part  of  it ;  over  after,  the  determination  of  his  lease,  he  is 
and  to  prevent  this,  the  words  *^  or  any  part  of  technictdly  a  tenant  on  sufferance ;  and  a  ten- 
it  "  should  be  added.  K  there  be  this  covenant,  ant  on  sunerance  is  not  a  tenant  at  wilL  But 
and  the  lessee  breaks  it  by  assi^iug  or  undar-  by  the  prevailing  rule  of  this  country,  such  a 
letting  the  premises,  this  only  gives  the  lessor  a  person,  if  the  lessor  do  not  object  to  his  holding 
diaXm  for  damages,  but  does  not  cancel  the  lease,  over,  is  a  tenant  at  will,  holding  upon  all  the 
nor  permit  the  lessor  to  enter  and  oust  the  ten-  terms  and  conditions  of  the  expired  lease  which 
ant,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that  effect.*  have  not  necessarily  expired  with  it ;  that  is, 
«— A  tenant  cannot  defend  against  his  landlord's  for  example,  he  pays  the  same  rent,  at  the  same 
claim  for  rent,  by  denying  or  contesting  his  title  time. — ^It  the  lessor  sells  and  .transfers  all  his 
to  the  premises,  unless  the  tenant  can-  show  estate,  the  tenant  now  owes  rent  to  the  pur- 
that  the  landlord  caused  the  tenant  to  accept  chaser.  If  he  sells  a  part  only,  there  must  be 
the  lease  by  a  fraud  upon  him.  But  it  was  al-  an  apportionment  of  rent.  How  this  rent  is  to 
ways  held  that  a  landlord  forfeited  his  rent,  be  apportioned  is  not  determined  by  any  uni- 
and  authorized  the  tenant  to  cancel  the  lease,  versal  rule.  If  the  premises  were  divided  into 
by  his  expulsion  of  the  tenant  from  the  prem-  aliquot  parts,  as  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  or  the 
ises ;  and  now  it  seems  to  be  law,  at  least  in  like,  the  rent  would  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
the  United  States,  that  the  lease  is  cancelled  Where  this  is  not  so,  the  apportionment  is  no€ 
and  all  right  to  rent  lost  by  any  violent  outrage  governed  by  mere  quantity,  but  by  value ;  and 
or  indecency  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  or  any  this  is  a  Question  of  fact  for  a  jury,  and  not  of 
intentional  and  material  interference  with  the  law  for  tne  court  Bo  if  the  lessor  die  in  the 
tenant's  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  prem-  midst  of  the  term,  the  rent  is  apportioned  ao- 
Jses.  (For  the  right  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  cordingly.  If  the  lessor  and  hb  assignee  agree 
fiirm  or  garden  to  his  crops,  see  Emblbmbnts  ;  f or  as  to  the  apportionment,  the  lessee  is  bound  by 
his  ri^ht  to  remove  any  thing  he  has  added  to  the  it,  because  it  is  of  no  interest  to  him  whether 
premises,  see  Fixtubbs.)— The  lease  may  be  for  he  pays  to  one  or  anoth^. — ^As  to  the  remedy 
the  life  of  either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee  or  any  of  the  lessor  for  rent  due,  in  some  states  the 
other  person,  and  then  the  lessee  has  a  freehold,  law  of  distress  for  rent  remains.  (See  Distbbss.) 
which  is  considered  in  the  law  as  real  estate.  Or  Where  it  does  not,  the  lessor  has  only  the  same 
it  may  be  for  any  term  of  years,  and  then  it  is  a  remedy  he  would  have  for  any  other  debt  of  the 
chattel  only,  although  a  real  chattel;  for  the  law  same  amount. — ^There  are,  in  most  of  our  states 
regards  a  lease  determinable  at  a  time  certain,  provisions  resembling  those  of  the  statute  of 
however  distant  that  time,  as  a  less  estate  thim  frauds,  which  determine  what  leases  may  be 
one  for  the  life  of  any  person,  however  old  or  oral,  and  what  must  be  in  writing.  So  also  it 
feeble  he  might  be.  Where  a  tenant,  with  con-  is  generally  provided  that  leases  of  a  certain 
sent  of  the  landlord,  enters  into  possession,  length  Tmost  frequently  7  years)  should  be  re- 
withont  any  express  bargain,  he  is  a  tenant  at  coined  m  the  r^^stry  of  deeds, 
will.  To  avoid  some  technical  incidents  of  this  LEATHER  (Sax.  lether,  from  lithey  Uther, 
tenancy,  there  grew  up  in  Eogland  a  custom,  soft^  flexible),  a  material  produced  from  the 
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tbrotis  portion  of  the  skins  of  Ttrioos  aainMk  TMseb  wtth  tb«  powdered  brains  and  som^ 
by  snbjectiiig  them  to  prooesees  of  tanning  and  water,  and  heated  to  abont  05^  F.  The  cere- 
carrjiDgor  other  operations,  theeflbot  of  whioh,  brotia  matter  forms  a  lather,  which  thorongfaly 
by  the  chemical  changes  induced,  is  to  caose  the  deans  the  skins  and  makes  them  pliable.  j£fter 
skins,  without  alteration  of  shape,  to  become  remaining  immersed  for  some  time  thej  are 
soft,  and  flexible  or  hard  according  to  the  sort  taken  oat  and  stretched  tightly  in  a  frame,  in 
of  leather  desired,  and  to  lose  their  tendency  to  which  state  they  are  mbbed  with  a  smooth 
pntrefy.  From  the  most  remote  periods  leather  stone  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  tkU 
has  been  prepared  for  clothing  and  varioos  use-  Sometimes  after  this  tney  are  also  smoked,  by 
ftd  and  ornamental  articles.  The  Hebrews  oruBr  which  they  are  made  to  better  resist  the  action  of 
mented  it  by  giving  it  bright  colors,  as  appears  water.  In  the  Pacific  conn^es  of  North  Amer* 
by  the  mention  in  Exodns  of  rams'  skins  dyed  ica  leather  is  skilfnlly  tanned  by  the  natives, 
red ;  and  they  employed  it  after  the  manner  who  employ  some  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  probably  of  the  country  for  the  purpose.  Leath^ 
derived  their  knowledge  of  working  it,  for  ves-  dressing  and  the  working  of  leather  in  Japan 
sels  to  contain  water  and  a  multitude  of  other  and  Hindostan  are  considered  as  the  most  de- 
nses.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Thebes,  grading  of  all  pursuits;  the  class  that  practises 
described  by  Wilkinson  in  his  **  Ancient  Egyp*  them  is  tabooed,  and  others  are  contaminated  by 
tians,'' represent  many  of  the  metliods  of  working  communication  with  anv  of  its  members.  In 
leather  practised  by  this  people  as  very  similar  civilized  countries  the  leaUier  interest  ranks 
to  those  of  the  present  time.  Figures  of  men  are  among  the  principal  departments  of  industry, 
seen  currying,  stretching,  and  working  it,  em-  In  Great  Britain  McGulloch  places  it  next  to 
ploying  the  semicircular  knife  like  that  of  mod*  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  while  others  consider  it 
em  curriers,  and  the  awl,  a  stone  for  polishing  as  equally  important  with  cotton.  In  the  use  of 
the  leather,  and  other  implements  such  as  shoe-  boots  and  shoes  alone  it  is  supposed  that  the 
makers  now  use.  In  their  shops  a  prepared  consumption  ^mounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
skin  was  suspended  as  the  emblem  of  their  trade,  Si.  to  each  person,  which  would  give  for  a  pop- 
together  with  ready-made  shoes  and  other  arti-  ulation  of  21,000,000  the  sum  of  £8,400,000.  In 
cles  in  leather.  For  covering  harps,  shields,  addition  to  this,  the  consumption  in  harness. 
41k).,  their  leather  was  ornamented  by  embossing  gloves,  bookbincling,  and  other  uses  is  supposea 
and  coloring.  For  strong  cords  it  was  cut  into  to  amount  to  quite  as  much  more.  In  the  United 
thon^  and  twisted  like  ropes ;  and  it  was  also  States  the  use  of  leather  in  proportion  to  the 
used  m  the  form  of  straps.  The  method  of  re-  population  is  probably  as  large  as  in  Gi^eot  Brit- 
moving  the  hair  from  the  skins  now  practised  ain.  In  France  it  is  stated  that  about  8,000,000 
by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  the  same  then  em-  skins  are  annually  converted  into  leather,  of 
ployed,  is  noticed,  together  with  the  modem  which  about  2,082,000  are  of  calves,  857,000 
methods  of  effecting  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  111,000  of  horses,  the 
of  leather,  in  the  article  Hides.  For  tanning  total  value  of  which  is  over  $7,000,000.  Lea- 
they  used  the  pods  of  the  §ont  or  acacia,  the  acan-  ther  making  in  the  United  States  was  practised 
thus  of  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  probably  upon  a  very  small  scale  up  to  the  beginning  o! 
also  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  rhiu  oxyaean^  the  present  century ;  but  since  the  introduction 
thoidesj  and  the  bark  of  the  acacia  9ea\  both  of  improvements,  which  began  in  Massachusetts 
natives  of  the  desert.  Of  the  methods  of  pre-  in  1808,  such  as  the  application  of  water  power 
paring  the  leather  used  by  the  Romans  no  to  many  of  the  processes,  and  subsequently  of 
accounts  are  preserved ;  and  tlie  processes  of  steam  power,  and  also  of  ingenious  machines, 
the  middle  ages  also  are  lost.  The  Saracens,  as  those  for  splitting,  shaving,  graining,  and  fin- 
it  is  recorded,  used  alum,  the  efficacy  of  which  ishing  the  leather,  the  manufacture  has  become 
for  preserving  skins  is  well  understood.  The  of  immense  importance,  and  is  conducted  in  e»- 
Kalmucks  at  the  present  time  make  use  of  a  tabllshments  of  great  extent.  By  the  census  of 
solution  of  alum  and  of  statice  root,  and  also  of  1850  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  leather 
sour  milk,  in  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep  and  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $32,861,- 
other  animals.  From  the  largest  species  of  sea  796,  not  including  that  of  some  6,000,000  skins 
carp  they  have  from  remote  times  prepared  of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small  animals.  Of 
garments  which  are  nearly  water  proof,  making  thif  sum  the  only  states  that  produced  more 
use  of  soar  milk,  or  some  astringent,  with  which  than  $1,000,000  were  :  New  York,  $9,804,000 ; 
the  skins,  first  dried  and  cleaned,  are  dressed  8  Pennsylvania,  $5,275,492 ;  Massachnsi'tts,  $8,- 
times  a  day,  after  which  they  are  finished  by  ex-  519,128 ;  Ohio,  $1,964,591 ;  Maine,  $1,620,686 ; 
posure  for  several  days  to  a  dense  smoke.  The  and  Maryland,  $1,108,189.  The  total  amount 
Britons  exported  skins  in  early  times,  but  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  waa 
afterward,  as  Fosbroke  states,  learned  the  art  $18,900,557,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
of  tanning,  and  carried  it  on  in  establishments  was  $19,618,287.  The  great  market  of  the 
of  great  extent  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  country  for  all  sorts  of  leather  is  New  York, 
streams.  Many  rade  nations  now  prepare  lea^  The  import  trade  in  hides  is  chiefly  directed  to 
ther  by  metliods  of  their  own.  In  both  North  this  city,  as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestio 
and  South  America  the  dried  skins,  after  being  production  of  leather.  Boston  also  has  import- 
cleaned  from  the  hair,  are  placed  in  earthen  ed  largely  from  South  America  and  the  Padfie 


ODontriM;  and  the  mannfaotares  in  le)tt1i«r, 
which  are  more  eKteiuivelj  conducted  in  Has- 
aachuaetta  than  in  s,aj  other  state  of  the  tJnioii, 
oanaa  a  demand  in  this  direotion  for  ninoh  of 
the  leather  received  in  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing table  preaenta  tlia  atnonnt  of  importo- 
tioDS  of  hides  into  New  York  for  the  last  10 
jears,  together  with  the  sonroee  whioh  fiir- 
niabed  the  supplies  of  1859 : 
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The  nse  to  whioh  a  large  portion  of  the  leather 
ia  applied  is  shown  hj  an  srCioie  in  a  lato  num- 
ber of  the  ''Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,"  de- 
toripiive  of  the  shoe  trade  of  Boston  in  IS59. 
According  to  this  statement  it  appears  that  tlie 
■hipments  and  galea  of  Boston  deaUra  amount«d 
in  that  venr  to  considerablj  more  than  760,000 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  number  nt  an 
average  of  GO  pairs  to  a  case  woald  give  ST,- 
600,000  pairs,  worth,  at  an  average  of  fl.lS  per 
pair,  |48,13G,000.  Of  the  shipments  t  of  the 
entire  amount  were  to  the  following  7  marts: 
New  York,  182,207  cases;  San  Francisco,  68,- 
887;  Baltimore,  63, 4M;  Pbiladelphio,  50,110; 
SC  T.Aiais,  65,774;  Oincinnati,  44,882;  and  New 
Orfeana,  87,986.  The  foreign  exports  were  very 
amoll,  those  to  Anitralia  amounting  to  3,B30 
casea,  eouatitatlng  more  than  half  of  the  whole. 
Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  was  tahen 
bj  theBritish  Amaricnn  colonies,  leaving  namall 
smonnt  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  a  few 
plaoee  in  Africa  and  the  Weat  Indies.  The  im- 
ports of  leather  and  manufactaresof  leather  into 
Uie  United  Stotea  in  the  ^aar  ending  Jone  80, 
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1S89,  were  valned  at  about  |a,500,000,  Tha 
exports  of  American  leather  in  the  Mune  period 
comprised  3,068,040  lbs.,  valued  at  nearljr  fSOO,- 
000,  chiefly  to  the  BriCiah  ooloniee  in  North 
America  and  to  Ensland.  The  inspeetiona  of 
leather  at  PhiladalpTiia,  for  the  veare  18fi0-'58, 
were  as  follows :  1B50,  871,987  sides ;  1861, 
481,787;  1862,437,648;  1658,  469,170;  1854, 
471,690;  1866,496,620;  1868,  476,573;  1867, 
431,058 ;  1858,  447,827.— Id  each  of  the  differ- 
ent civilized  coantriea  of  the  world  most  of  tha 
varieties  of  leather  are  prepared ;  bnt  soma 
have  attuned  special  snccees  in  certain  branchea 
of  the  art.  Tbu»,  the  United  States  prodncea 
excellent  hemlock  and  oak  tanned  leather  «e- 


sole  leather;  Prance  for  its  soft  and  highly 
finished  calf  skin  leather,  and  also  for  ita  finer 
qualities  of  kid  for  gloves ;  Boada  for  a  variety, 
peculisrij  adapted  for  resisting  moisture  and 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  possessing  an  agree- 
able  odor,  qnalities  derived  from  the  oiiof  birch 
bark,  with  whioh  it  ia  impregnated  after  tan* 
niog  with  this  sabstonoc;  and  the  levant  for- 
merij  fiirnbhed  the  colored  goat  skins  known 
as  morocco. — The  following  are  some  of  tha 
kinds  and  sources  of  the  leathers  in  use.  The 
heaviest  sorts,  employed  for  trunks  and  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  made  from  the  batta  or 
backs  of  the  hide  of  the  oi,  cow,  or  buffalo. 
The  hide  of  the  American  buffalo  (properly  bi- 
son) makes  leather  of  inferior  quality.  The  Eng- 
lish import  ^ra  Soatli  Africa  the  hides  of  the 
hippopotema^  which  wheu  tannrd  with  oak  bark 
mate  a  very  thick  and  compact  leather.  A  thick 
pliant  leather,  formerly  worn  as  a  defensive  ar- 
mor and  known  by  the  name  of  butfe,  was  pre- 
?ared  from  the  hide  of  the  nms  or  wild  ball  of 
oland  and  Hnngary ;  the  modem  buff  leather, 
nsed  chiefly  for  soldiers'  twits,  Is  made  of  oow  or 
baffalo hides.  Kiplestherispreporedlrumhidea 
of  yonng  cattle  older  than  calves ;  but  the  name 
kip  ia  also  given  to  the  hides  fiom  Oalcatta, 
EUissia,  and  Africa,  whioh  are  of  the  small 
breeds  of  cottle  of  those  conntrie*.  The  beet 
French  calfskin  is  made  from  the  skins  of  catvea 
5  or  6  months  old.  The  leather  obtained  from 
the  bides  of  horses  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
Bolidlty  to  tbflt  of  oxen.  It  is  nsed  princi- 
pally in  a  split  form,  for  enamelled  leather,  and 
also  mokes  a  taived  or  white  leather,  when  pre- 
pared with  alum,  which  serves  a  nseful  pnrpose 
08  aprons  for  certain  classes  of  meolinnies,  and 
e\to  Bs  thongs  for  whips  and  for  sewing  harness 
and  belts,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  some- 
times known  of  lace  leather.  The  skins  of  the 
aas,  mule,  and  camel  are  used  only  for  the  kind 
of  leatlier  called  shagreen,  which  serves  chiefly 
for  scabbards.  Sheep  skins  furnish  a  weok 
spongy  leather,  which,  however,  is  much  used 
for  slippers,  aprons,  bookbinding,  Ax.  An  imi- 
tation morocco  leather  nsed  In  the  United  States 
is  made  of  sheep  skins.  The  best  akins  are 
fVom  sheep  that  have  been  killed  a  few  days 
after  shearing.     Those  of  fina-woolled  sheep 
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are  generally  of  inferior  qaalitj.    Sheep  skins  "sig/'  which  is  stale  mine.    ImmediatelT  after 
are  sometimes  split,  and  the  npper  or  grain  this  an  application  of  some  ferruginous  liquor, 
side  tanned  with  sumach  and  dyed  to  imitate  as  of  copperas,  is  made,  followed  by  another  of 
morocco,  which  is  used  for  pocui:et-books  and  oil,  the  oil  striking  in  as  the  water  evaporates, 
other  purposes  requiring  little  wear,  while  the  Tanning  is  a  chemical  operation  in  which  the 
nnder  side  is  prepared  with  alum,  making  a  tough  product  leather,  which  resists  the  action 
white  leather;  this  is  however  more  commonly  of  moisture  and  the  tendency  to  putrefy  com* 
made  from  lambs'  skins.    The  latter  also  furnish  mon  to  soft  animal  matters,  is  obtained  by  caus- 
a  delicate  leatlier  largely  employed  for  gloves  ing  the  fibrons  portion  of  the  skin,  called  the 
as  a  substitute  for  kid,  but  they  must  be  taken  oorium  or  true  skin,  to  enter  into  combination 
from  animals  not  more  than  a  month  old.    Such  with  the  astringent  vegetable  substance,  tan- 
skins  are  imported  into  England  to  the  nnmber  nin.    The  corium  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  skin, 
of  about  1,400,000  annnally.    Morocco  is  pre-  and  is  known  as  the  gelatinons  tissue,  though 
pared  from  goat  skins,  the  best  for  this  purpose  it  is  perhaps   only  made   gelatinous  by  the 
Deing  obtained  from  Switzerland.  Those  known  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  or  of  boiling 
as  Tampico  skins  from  Mexico  are  also  excel-  water.    It  readily  putrefies  when  exposed  to 
lent.    Mogadore  skins  produce  a  black  morocco^  moisture,  but  when  combined  with  tannin  be- 
known  as  black  or  Spanish  leather,  so  caUed  be-  comes  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  without 
cause  originally  brought  from  Spain,  where  the  changing  its  form  constitutes  the  durable  corn- 
Moors  carried  its  manufacture  to  great  perfec-  pound,  leather.  At  first  this  is  porous,  and  lacks 
tion.    The  finest  kid  skins  for  gloves  are  of  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  it  is  the  object 
younff  animids  that  have  not  begun  to  graze,  of  the  cnrrving  process  to  impart ;  but  ni^ess 
The  leather  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  chemical  process  has  been  thoroughly  effect- 
buck^m  or  wash  leather  is  prepared  from  deer  ed,  the  leather  can  never  beoome  firm  andcom- 
skins.    It  is  largely  used  for  gloves,  and  its  soft-  pact,  resisting  the  penetration  of  water.    Its 
ness  renders  it  a  good  material  for  rubbing  pol-  quality  is  Judged  of  by  this  property,  and  by  the 
ished  surfaces  of  metal  or  of  brass.    That  of  the  degree  of  homogeneousness  of  texture  and  uni- 
chamois  goat  is  still  softer.    In  parts  of  Europe,  formity  of  color  it  possesses.    The  color  should 
as  Scotland,  hogs'  skins  are  tanned,  and  make  be  a  brown,  of  shade  varying  with  the  kind  of 
a  liffht  but  tough  and  durable  leather,  which  is  tanning  material  employed.    Skins  injured  in 
used  for  the  seats  of  saddles  and  parts  of  har-  being  removed  from  the  animal,  by  being  ex- 
ness.    Ou  the  continent  the  skins  are  dressed  posed  too  long  to  the  depilatory  process,  or  by 
with  the  hair  on  for  covering  trunks,  knapsacks,  being  tanned  in  muddy  water,  or  with  poor 
&c.    A  very  strong  leather  for  its  weight  is  qualities  of   bark  that  contain   foreign  snb- 
made  of  seal  skins,  properly  tanned.    Itisnsed  stances,  can  never  make  good  leather.    The 
for  the  legs  of  riding  and  hunting  boots,  and  in  black  color  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  lea- 
England  a  black  enamelled  leather  is  prepared  ther  by  simply  washing  it  with  a  solution  of 
fh>m  it  for  ladies'  shoes.    In  Loubiana  the  man-  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).    By  the  action  of 
nfaoture  of  leather  from  alligator  skins  has  been  this  salt  with  the  tannin  it  comes  in  contact 
recently  commenced ;  and  in  Canada  a  new  with,  a  tanno-gallate  of  iron  is  produced  of  per- 
source  of  leather  has  been  found  in  the  skins  manent  black  or  reddish  black  color.    Leather 
of  a  species  of  whale  which  is  taken  in  the  St.  is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  certain  period,  not 
Lawrence  river.    In  February,  1860,  specimens  exceeding  two  years,  before  it  is  nsed ;  but  kept 
of  leather  from  this  source  were  exhibited  be-  longer  than  this,  it  is  apt  to  become  dry,  and 
fore  the  polytechnic  association  of  the  American  should  then  be  stored  in  damp  ceUars.  The  soles 
institute  of  New  York,  which  were  considered  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  more  durable  by 
as  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quali-  keeping  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  made 
ties  of  softness  and  extraordinary  strength.    In  up.    Leather  becomes  excessively  compact  by 
a  paper  read  at  the  same  time  the  fish  is  de-  being  long  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  of  a  col- 
scribed  as  the  white  whale,  once  very  common  umn  of  water.   The  Cornish  miners  eagerly  se^ 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  for  the  pieces  of  sole  leather  that  have  been  used 
still  so  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  bay.  for  packing  of  the  mining  pumps,  and  use  them 
The  skin  is  highly  valued  for  the  various  sorts  for  soles  as  the  most  durable  material  they  can 
of  excellent  leather  made  from  it. — ^The  methods  obtain. — ^The  principal  source  of  tannin  is  the 
of  preparing  skins  for  tanning  are  noticed  in  the  bark  of  trees,  the  vegetable  principle  being  de- 
article  Hides  ;  and  a  part  of  the  final  process  posited  by  the  sap  chiefly  in  the  mner  portion 
of  finishing  leather  is  described  in  that  on  Cub-  of  the  outer  bark,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the 
BYiNO.    In  the  latter  operation  it  is  customary  inner  bark  or  liber.  It  is  most  abundant  in  bark 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  gum  tragacanth  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  flow  of  the  sap ;  con- 
for  finishing  the  leather,  to  which  it  gives  a  sequently  the  spring  bark  must  be  most  prodno- 
drier  and  harder,  though  no  better  finish  than  is  tive,  and  that  of  the  winter  the  least  so.    Oak 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  size  and  tallow.     In  bark  was  fonnerly  regarded  as  the  only  sort 
the  coloring  on  the  grain  the  usual  practice  is,  suitable  for  affording  tannin ;  and  that  obtained 
after  the  grease  has  been  carefully  ^'  kicked"  off  from  the  English  oaks  was  particularly  famous 
with  the  tool  called  a  slicker,  to  brush  the  lea-  for  producing  leather  of  great  strengtii.    After 
ther  over  with  a  warm  ammoniacal  liquor,  called  being  dried,  broken  up,  and  ground  to  coarse 
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powder  in  a  mill,  it  fonned  the  edbBtance  called 
tan ;  and  this  was  nsed  hj  the  following  meth- 
od, which  is  still  practised  on  the  continent  At 
the  hottom  of  a  large  pit  old  tan  is  laid  some 
inches  in  depth,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  new 
tan ;  npon  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  hides  which 
is  covered  with  tan,  and  npon  this  are  placed 
more  hides ;  and  so  they  alternate  till  the  pit  is 
filled,  the  last  layer  being  of  tan  12  inches  thick. 
Over  this  boards  are  £dd  and  covered  with 
stones.  Water  oontainixig  tannin  in  solution  is 
then  let  into  the  pit  £>metimes  600  or  700 
hides  are  thns  treated  in  one  pit;  and  they  are 
left  from  4  to  8  months  without  being  disturbed, 
excepting  once  to  take  them  all  out  and  reverse 
the  order  of  their  arrangement,  putting  those 
that  were  at  top  below,  and  kying  them  in 
fresh  tan.  In  En^ud,  hides  intended  for  heavy 
leather  have  been  kept  4  years  in  the  pit,  the 
tan  being  renewed  every  few  months.  In  the 
United  States,  the  hides,  after  being  thoroughlv 
cleaned,  are  put  in  a  weak  solution  of  bark  li- 
quor and  handled  often,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
tlieir  becoming  "  crusted"  or  unevenly  "  struck." 
The  liquors  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  hides.  By  soaking  green  hides  in  weak  so- 
lutions or  "  ooze,"  some  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
extracted  and  lost;  while  liquors  too  warm  and 
atrong  may  by  acting  too  rapidly  upon  the  outer 
portions  prevent,  by  what  is  called  crusting,  the 
penetration  of  the  tannine  material  into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  skins.  This  effect  is  in  mat 
measure  obviated  by  adding  a  little  Glauber's 
salts  to  the  liquors,  so  that  stronger  solutions 
can  be  at  once  used.  The  liquors,  however, 
may  be  gradually  stren^ened,  the  hides  being 
handled  and  changed  daily.  In  the  tanning  pro- 
cess dried  hides  gain  in  weight  from  60  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  it  is  this  increased  weight  that  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  hides  purchased  in  the 
New  York  market  are  carried  several  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  and,  after  being  treated 
by  expensive  manipulations,  are  returned  to  the 
city  and  sold  at  a  less  price  per  lb.  than  the  ori- 
Kinal  cost  of  the  hides.  The  object  of  the  tanner 
£9  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  weight,  and 
this  sometimes  causes  him  to  adopt  processes 
that  are  not  particularly  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  to  reject  others 
of  great  value  in  this  respect,  but  which  cause 
littte  addition  to  the  weight  When  sufficiently 
tanned  for  the  purpose,  tney  are  split  by  a  ma- 
chine into  several  sheets,  sometimes  as  manv 
as  5  from  a  single  thickness.  The  knife  in  this 
machine  is  sometimes  made  72  inches  long,  so 
as  to  take  almost  the  whole  width  of  a  hide  of 
leather  at  one  cut  By  the  latest  improvement, 
of  which  the  patent  is  held  in  Boston,*  this 
knife  is  made  80  inches  long.  Its  use  secures  a 
large  saving  in  labor,  and  also  25  per  cent,  or 
more  in  stock,  which  before  its  introduction 
was  shaved  awav.  The  flesh  side  sheet,  to- 
gether with  the  shank  and  other  small  pieces, 
are  in  a  good  state  without  fhrther  tannmg  to 
be  nsed  by  the  trunk  makers  for  covering 
wooden  trunks,  and  are  blackened  and  finished 
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on  the  trunks.  The  other  sheets  are  then 
"levelled"  with  the  knife  by  the  currier,  and 
the  outer  one,  commonly  used  for  covering  car- 
riages, is  subjected  to  the  process  cdled  "bufi^ 
ing,"  which  consists  in  slmving  off  about  half 
thegrain,  so  as  to  leave  a  softer  sur&ce  for  re- 
ceiving the  artificial  grain.  Being  then  return- 
ed to  the  tan  yard,  they  are  scoured  on  a  table 
with  a  brush,  slicker,  and  water,  and  then  are 
retanned  in  warm  Uquors.  They  are  frequently 
handled,  and  being  very  thin  theprocessis  soon 
completed,  when  they  are  again  scoured  and 
sent  to  the  currier  to  finish  in  the  ordinary 
method  or  to  prepare  for  japanning.  In  the  re- 
tanning  it  is  found  advantageous  to  employ  the 
terra  Japonica  mixed  with  the  bark  liqnors. 
Being  very  soluble  and  containing  much  tannin, 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  liquors  and  less- 
ens the  amount  of  yard  room  required.  Sicily 
sumach  is  used  also  in  this  part  of  the  process, 
its  effect  being  to  soften  the  liquor  and  bright- 
en the  leather. — ^The  species  of  oaJc  principally 
used  in  England  for  tanning  is  the  auereui 
pedunculata;  but  the  ffreat  demand  for  leather 
nas  caused  other  kinds  of  bark  to  be  tried, 
and  the  following  tanning  materials  are  now 
largely  imported  mto  that  country : 


Oakbftrk 

Larch  btirk... 
MimoMbftrk.. 
Bftbooi  buk.. 
Cork  tre«  bark 
Hemlookbark 

Bnmaoh 

YalonU 


DlTl-Dlvt.... 

BCTVobftlAiis  .. 

AlgaroyiU* .  •{ 

Terra  jftponioa 

Catch 

Kaaan 


BoUmiaal: 


Qaercns  pedancalata. 

rinuslariz 

Acaoiasp. 

Acacia  Arabloa 

Qnercus  saber 

Abies  Canadensis  .... 
Bhos  oorlaria  or  glabra 
Acorn  cops  of  qaeroos 

tpgllops 

CMalpuia  coriaria. . . . 


Termlnalla  sp. . . 
Proeopls  pallida. 
Jaga  Maithie  . . . 
A<»cia  catechu. . 


Areca  catechu 


WlMtC  frOUa 


Flanders,  dec. 

Scotland. 

New  South  Wales, 

Bengal 

Laraohe,  Rabat,  dsa 

United  States. 

SicUj. 

Smyrna,    Trieste^ 

Morea. 
Maraoaibo.  Bio  de  la 

Hache,  Savanilla. 
Bengal. 
Valparaiso. 
New  Carthagena. 
East  Indies. 
Calcutta,  Sing^MT*. 
Ceylon. 


Beference  may  be  made  to  a  number  of  these 
productions,  as  Aloabovuxa,  Oateohu,  Drvi- 
I)ivi,  &c.,  under  their  own  names,  as  alphabet- 
ically arranged  in  this  work.  A  great  variety 
of  other  vegetable  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced, either  to  be  nsed  alone,  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  oai  bark,  none  of  which  afford  tannm  In 
such  lai^  proportion  as  the  gall  nuts.  In  the 
northern  United  States  and  along  the  range  of 
the  Alleghanies  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  (abi€$ 
Canadeims)  is  the  chief  source  of  tannin.  It  is 
stripped  in  June,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  a  more 
redaish  tinge  to  the  leather  than  that  produced 
b^  oak.  Though  it  is  inferior  to  oak,  the  two 
kmds  of  bark  t<^ther  afford,  it  is  supposed, 
a  better  product  than  either  alone.  The  Amer- 
ican oaks  most  esteemed  are,  the  Spanish  oak, 
known  in  the  southern  states  as  the  red  oak 
(Q./aleata),  the  red  oak  of  the  north  (Q,  rubra\ 
the  chestnut  or  rock  oak  (  Q,prinus  montieola\ 
and  the  black  or  quercitron  oak  (Q,  tinetoria). 
The  bark  of  the  white  oak  and  of  some  other 
species  is  also  somewhat  used  in  tanning.  The 
bark  of  the  American  chestnut  (eoitanea  vesea) 
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prodaoes  a  tannin  that  is  sidd  to  render  leather 
more  solid  and  flexible  than  that  prepared  with 
oak.  The  percentage  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
varions  sabstanoee  named  below  is  given  by  Dr. 
Campbell  Morfit  in  his  work  on  '*  The  Arts  of 
Tanning,  Carrying,  and  Leather  Dressing"  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1852),  the  most  complete  compencliam 
upon  this  subject : 


Oateohn,  Bombay 

**        Bengal. 

Bhatanyroot 


Kino  (tannin  and  extractive) 

Batea  Rum 

Nut  gula,  Aleppo 

^       Chinese 

**        Istrian 

Old  oak,  white  Inner  baik 

MUM  M  U 

•    •    •    • 

Toanf  oak,  white  Inner  bark . 

**        **    colored  or  middle 

bark 

Young  oak,  entire  bark 

**       "     fiprlng  cat  bark.. 

Oak  kennes,  bark  of  the  root. 

Terra  Japonica  or  gambir 

Arena  root  (awm  urbamnn) 

SquIU-bulb 

8tatice  of  Sonth  Carolina  .... 

Birch  bark 

u  u 

Beech  bark 

Larch  bark 

Basel  bark 

Chestnut,  American  rose  .... 

**        Carolina 

"        French 

**        Bpanlah,  white  in- 

net  bark 

Chestnut,  Spanish,  colored  or 

middle  b«rk 

Chestnut,  Spanish,  entire  bark 

**        horse , 

Lombardj  poplar 

Bladcthom , 

Aahbark 

Sastaftaa,  bark  of  the  root. . . . 

Elm  bark 

Sumach,  Sicily , 

Malaga , 


M 
M 
U 


u 


Ckroliua 

Virginia 

Willow,  Leloester,  white  In- 
ner bark 

Willow,  Leicester,  colored  or 
middle  bark 

Willow,  Leicester,  entire  baric 

Willow,  Leicester,  bark  ctf  the 
trunk 

Willow,  weeping 

Sycamore  burk 


Elder 

Plum  tree 

Cherry  tree 

«        •*    Cornish 

TormentU  root 

Comns  sangulnea  of  Canada. . 

Alder  bark 

Apricot  bark 

Pomegranate  bark 

Bohemian  oliye 

Tan  shrub  with  myrtle  leares, 

bark 

Service  tree  bark  (June  berry) 
Cloves 


1.8 


l&O 


lao 

lao 

15.0 


Winter's  bark ».0 


Avtkority. 


Davy. 

u 

Peechler. 

O.  O.  Omelln. 

Vauquelln. 

£.  Solly. 

Qulbort 

Blev. 

BodersL 

Cadet  do  OatBliiooiirt 

Davy. 

M 


Davy  and  Setaer. 

MUM 

Esenbeok. 

Tromsdort 

Yogel. 

Parrlsh. 

Da^._ 

Blggen. 

Davy. 

M 

Cadet  de  Oassinoonrb 

u  u 

Julia  de  FonteneUa. 

Davy, 
u 

M 

Julia  de  Fonteaelle. 

M  M 

Davy. 

u 

Bdnaeb. 
Davy. 


Franck. 

Cadet  de  Oaasinoourt 

H  M 


Davy. 


M 

M 


Bii 
C 


rs. 

t  de  Oaasinoonrt 

M 


Blggers. 
Davy. 
Biggem. 
Cadet  de 


M 
M 
U 
U 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


Gaasinoourt 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
U 


Davy. 

Henry. 


— ^Tanning  is  not  the  only  method  of  converting 
the  fibrons  portion  of  the  ddns  of  animals  into 
leather.    Yarions  mineral  salts,  that  have  the 


property  of  f<mning  insolnble  oompoonda  with 
the  gelatine  and  albumen  of  the  skins,  have  been 
fonnd  to  produce  a  similar  ^ect  with  tannin  it- 
self and  nave  even  been  used  in  some  cases  to 
greater  advantage  by  reason  of  greater  simpli* 
city  in  the  application,  and  of  less  cost  of  Ume 
and  materials  in  the  operation.  Sometimes  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  oombinedf  the 
leather  being  first  satnriU^d  with  the  solo- 
tion  of  mineral  salts,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
abort  process  of  tjinning,  after  which  it  is  car- 
ried as  usuaL  The  material  called  tawed  lea- 
ther is  a  preparation  of  the  skins  by  the  use  €i 
a  salt  of  alumina.  Skins  prepared  for  the  usa 
of  the  furrier,  as  described  m  Fub  Dbbssuto,  are 
properly  tawed  leather.  The  hair  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  product  is  then  a  soft  leather  suit- 
able for  gloves.  By  Bordier's  process,  patent^ 
in  1842,  the  salt  used  is  a  snbsulphate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  fh)m  the  protosul- 
phate  ^copperas)  by  digesting  this  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  add,  till  nitrous 
acid  ftimes  are  no  longer  gtven  off.  Instead  of 
nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  used 
to  furnish  oxygen  to  peroxidize  the  protosalt  of 
iron.  After  the  mixture  has  been  left  quiet  24 
hours  it  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  is  added  to  give  an  excess  of  base.  After 
standing  several  days,  the  preparation  being  fre- 
quently stirrecL  it  is  ready  for  the  ^ins.  These 
are  left  in  the  liquid,  tiie  thin  skins  8  days,  and 
the  heavy  ones,  intended  for  sole  leather,  6  to 
8  days.  The  subsulphate  of  iron  is  absorbed, 
and  the  free  acids  remain  in  the  liquor.  By  the 
Dutch  or  Oavalin's  process,  tiie  duns  are  first 
macerated  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  chrome 
salt,  and  after  this  in  on^  of  copperas.  A  oom- 
pound,  or  more  than  one,  of  iron  and  chrome  is 
produced  in  the  skins,  c<»iverting  them  into 
leather.  They  are  afterward  soaked  4  days  in 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  2  parts  of  alum  in  18  parts  of  water,  the 
skins  being  taken  out  every  day,  dried  and 
rubbedj  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor  kept  up 
by  additions  of  the  salts  employed.  They  are 
then  similarly  treated  in  a  bath  composed  of 
copperas  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  oold 
water,  the  skins  being  suspended  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other  in  the  bath.  Leather  thus 
made  lacks  the  material,  tannin,  which  ordina- 
rily facilitates  its  being  blacken^.  To  prodnoe 
this  effect  it  is  consequently  dyed  by  a  different 
method  from  that  given  for  tanned  leather.  A 
mordant  is  first  applied,  consisting  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  and  copperas,  and  after  this 
the  surfiEice  is  rubbed  with  a  strong  decootioa 
of  logwood.  A  process  largely  in  use  in  New 
England,  first  invented  and  patented  by  Prol 
A.  E.  Eaton  of  New  York,  consists  in  the  nae 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  as  a  substitute  £ur 
tannin,  but  as  a  means  of  fiicilitating  its  oom- 
bination  with  the  gelatine.  It  is  used  with  anj 
of  the  ordinary  tanning  solutions,  and  so  hastens 
the  process  that  calf  skins,  which  by  the  old 
methods  required  from  8  to  4  months  for 
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treftfcment,  can  be  weH  tanned  in  10  days.  It  steamboat  lines,  and  by  daily  stages  with  Law* 
is  a  oomraon  bnt  mistaken  impression  that  ieath-  rence,  Fort  Riley^Lecompton,  Topeka,  St.  Je- 
er tanned  rapidly  is  necessarily  weak.  On  the  seph,  Atohison,  Wyandot,  and  Sjinsas  City. 
contrary,  the  longer  the  hides  remain  in  the  li-  Telegraphic  commnnicalion  with  the  East  was 
qnor  the  more  gelatine  most  be  dissolved  and  established  in  1859. 

lost,  and  consequently  the  more  imperfect  is  the  LEBANON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  N. 
process.  The  late  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  in  a  course  W.  by  Eittatmny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  S.  E.  by 
of  lectures  delivered  in  New  York  upon  tanning,  South  mountain,  and  drained  by  Swatara  river 
remarked  that  in  all  of  numerous  experiments  and  its  branches;  area,  288  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
faehadobservedof  both  slow  and  quick  tanning  1860,  26,071.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  a 
(the  preparation  of  the  hides  for  the  ooze  being  valley,  and  has  mines  of  excellent  Iron  ore  in 
equally  well  done),  he  had  found  the  quick-tan-  connection  with  rich  veins  of  copper ;  slate, 
ned  leather  of  a  firmer  and  closer  texture,  more  limestone,  and  marble  also  abound.  The  soil  is 
solid,  less  pervious,  vastly  greater  in  weight,  veryfertfle.  The  productions  in  1850  were  241,- 
and  far  more  durable  in  the  wear  than  the  slow-  989  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2T4,095  of  wheat 
tanned  leather.  And  when  all  the  gelatine  872,542of  oats,  25,602  tons  of  hay,  and  417,074 
composing  the  hide  is  combined  with  the  tan-  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  18 
nin,  not  a  single  additional  ounce  can  be  gained  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  52 
lh>m  the  strongest  ooze,  however  long  the  pro-  churches,  and  5,788  pupils  att^ding  public 
oess  is  continued.  By  the  ordinary  process  in  schools.  The  Union  canal  and  the  Lebanon  val- 
the  United  States  the  tanning  is  continued  from  ley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  rail* 
8  to  6  or  7  months,  varying  in  different  years  road  traverse  the  countrv.  Capital,  Lebanon, 
from  different  qualities  of  hides,  and  sometimes  LEBANON.  I.  A  village  of  South  Lebanon 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  seasons,  township,  and  the  capital  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn., 
The  largest  tanneries  are  usually  in  the  vicinity  situated  on  Quitopahilla  creek  and  on  the  Union 
of  hemlock  forests,  where  the  bark  can  be  most  canal,  24  m.  E.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  in  1852, 
eoonomically  procured.  Some  of  these  estab-  about  8,000.  The  Lebanon  valley  branch  of 
lishments  are  of  immense  extent,  with  several  ihe  Philadelphia  and  Beading  railroad  connects 
hundred  vats,  and  a  capacity  of  tanning  nearly  it  with  Beading  and  Harrisburg,  and  the  North 
100,000  ndes  of  leather.  The  consumption  of  Lebanon  railroad  with  Com  wall  ore  banks.  It 
bark  is  rated  at  about  a  cord  to  10  sides,  and  has  an  active  trade,  and  stands  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  sides  average  over  184  lbs.  each.  The  tan-  a  rich  iron  mining  district,  having  several  large 
neries  include  extensive  buildings  for  storing  fhrnaces  in  operation  in  the  immolate  vicini^. 
bark,  mills  for  grinding  it,  and  those  for  soften-  The  village  is  regularly  and  substantially  built ; 
ing  the  dry  South  American  hides,  which  is  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone;  and 
done  by  beating  them  after  they  are  soaked  in  there  are  several  schools,  newspaper  offices, 
water.  There  are  also  machines  for  rolling  the  warehouses,  a  bank,  a  library,  and  various  man- 
leather,  and  copper  heaters  for  warming  the  ufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  of  iron,  malt 
liquors.  liquors,  leather,  earthenware,  &c  11.  The  cap- 
liEAVENWOBTH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  tat  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  situated  on  Hardiirs 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  which  creek,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lebanon  branch 
8ex>arates  it  flrom  Missouri,  and  S.  by  the  Kan-  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  5  m. 
sas ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  A*om  Boiling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  55  m.  S.  S. 
16,000. — ^LsAVEirwoRTH,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  W.  from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1859,  about  1,200. 
the  preceding  co.,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  right  It  contains  6  churches,  a  female  seminary,  an 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  8  m.  below  Fort  academy  for  boys,  a  flour  mill,  and  8  hotels  and 
Leavenworth  and  500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  is  the  seat  of  St.  Mary's  Boman  Oatholic  college, 
river ;  pop.  in  1857, 2,000 ;  in  1860,  about  10,000.  which  in  1859  had  115  students.  III.  The  cap- 
The  river  is  here  swift  and  deep,  and  bordered  ital  of  Wilson  co.,  Tenn.,  situated  on  a  branch 
on  the  Kansas  side  by  a  natural  levee  of  rocks,  of  Cumberland  river,  80  m.  E.  from  Nashville : 
The  city  has  straight  avenues,  crossing  each  pop.  in  1851,  about  2,000.  It  contains  several 
other  at  right  angles,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  academies,  churches,  &o.,  has  manufactories  of 
oontains  (1860)  12  churches,  7  schools,  8  bank-  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of 
ing  houses,  11  hotels,  18  lumber  yards,  7  steam  Oumberland  university,  founded  in  1844^  and 
saw  mills,  a  flour  mill,  a  machine  shop,  8  soap  having,  in  1859, 11  protessors,  165  students,  and 
and  candle  Victories,  6  breweries,  2  coach  and  a  librarv  of  4,000  volumes.  This  institution  is 
wagon  flActories,  1  sash  and  blind  factory,  4  brick  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
yards,  and  several  miscellaneous  manufactories,  rians ;  attached  to  it  are  a  law  school  with  8 
Messrs.  Bussell,  Major,  and  Waddell,  the  govern-  professors  and  188  students,  founded  in  1847, 
ment  contractors,  have  an  immense  establish-  and  a  theological  department  with  2  professors 
ment  here  connected  with  the  transportation  and  88  students,  founded  in  1855.  lY.  A  vil- 
bnsiness,  in  which  are  employed  6,000  teamsters  lage  and  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on 
and  45,000  oxen.  Three  dfuly  and  five  weekly  Turtle  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Miami  river, 
newspapers  are  published,  one  of  which  is  in  87  m.  N.  N.  E.  fh)m  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1859. 
German  and  one  in  French.  The  city  is  con-  about  8,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Miami 
nected  witii  Bt.  Joseph  and  Jefferson  CHty  by  raUroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Warren 
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ooantT  canal,  which  oonnects  the  vQlagewHli  the  ehiefly  in  the  poasefsion  of  the  Karonites  and 
Miami  canal.  In  1859  it  contained  7  charohea  Druses.  (SeePALssuBi^  andPncxNiciA.) 
(2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Oamberland  L£  BAS,  Phiupfs,  a  French  historian  and 
Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian),  archsdologist,  bom  in  Paris,  June  IT.  1704.  At 
a  normal  school,  a  public  library,  2  saw  mills,  2  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  navy,  wnich  he  left 
flonr  mills,  and  2  private  banking  offices.  Two  8  years  later  for  the  army.  He  shared  in  the 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  montblv  magazine  cam|)aign8  of  1818-14,  and  then  leaving  the 
are  published  here.  Y.  A  post  village  of  St  service  was  employed  for  6  years  in  the  office 
Clair  CO.,  HL,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail-  of  a  magistrate.  In  1620  he  was  chosen  by 
road,  20  m.  E.  from  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1850,  Queen  Hortenseto  act  as  tutor  to  Prince  Louis 
507.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  newspaper  Kapoleon,  now  Napoleon  III.,  with  whom  he 
office,  several  stores  and  mills,  and  is  the  seat  remiuned  until  Oct  1,  1827.  After  holding 
of  McZendree  college,  a  Methodist  institution  professorships  at  Paris  successively  of  history 
founded  in  1885,  and  having  6  professors,  82  and  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  he  was 
students,  and  a  library  of  5,500  volumes.  commissioned  in  1^  by  the  French  govem- 
LEBANON,  LiBAirus,  or  Jsbel  Libnan,  the  ment  to  undertake  a  tour  of  arohffiologioal  in- 
western  of  two  mountain  chains  in  Syria  which  vestigation  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  during 
are  thrown  off  from  the  Taurus  range  near  the  which  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries.  He 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex-  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  hooka  on 
tend  S.  S.  W.  almost  parallel  with  tne  coast  very  varied  subjects,  embracing  essays  on  daa- 
The  eastern  of  these  rioges  is  called  Anti-Liba-  sicd  inscriptions,  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
nus,  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Jebel  esh-Shurki.  The  travels,  andent  and  medisoval  history,  politics^ 
Lebanon  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  its  average  instruction  in  German,  and  translations  from 
altitude  being  estimated  at  8.000  feet,  while  German  and  English.  His  best  known  works 
its  culminating  peak,  Jebel  Makmel,  in  lat  are  his  IkpUeatum  da  in$eription$  Oreeoue$  et 
W  12'  N.,  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Latinet  reeueillie$  en  Orke  (1885''7),  and  Vcy* 
On  its  W.  side  it  sends  off  several  spurs  which  age  arehSologique  en  Griee  et  en  Ajm  Mineure 
traverse  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  and  termi-  (1647  et  $eq,^  still  unfinished), 
nate  at  the  Mediterranean  in  bold  promontories.  LE  BRUN,  Ohablbs,  a  French  painter,  bora 
On  the  £.  lies  the  valley  of  Ooele-Syria,  now  call-  in  Paris,  March  22, 1619,  died  there,  Feb.  12, 
ed  El  Bukaa,  which  separates  this  range  from  1690.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Simon  Yonet, 
Anti-Iibanus.  It  is  about  100  m.  long  and  and  at  the  age  of  15  produced  a  picture  of 
from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  with  an  elevation,  ^^Diomedes  devoured  bv  his  own  Horses."  He 
near  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  of  2,000  feet  afterward  studied  under  Nicolas  Pouasin  in 
above  the  sea.  S.  of  it  lies  the  valley  of  the  Rome,  and  for  6  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
Jordan,  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  this  the  study  of  the  antique  and  of  the  old  masters, 
mountain  system.  The  next  largest  is  the  Oron-  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1648.  At  the  reoom- 
tes  (Arab.  El  Aaey).  which  cuts  through  the  mendation  of  Colbert,  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
Lebanon  at  Antakia(Antioch),  about  lat  86°  7'.  him  his  first  painter,  and  conferred  upon  him 
The  general  geolo{^cal  formation  of  the  Lebanon  the  direction  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobelin 
10  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone,  the  tapestry.  He  painted  a  grand  series  of  picturea, 
whiteness  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  now  at  Versailles,  illustrating  the  military  tri* 
range  its  name,  signifying  '*  white.*'  The  rock  umphs  and  public  works  of  &e  reign  of  Louis 
Is  very  porous,  and  has  b^n  worn  by  the  action  XI  v.,  executed  in  a  half  classical,  half  alienor- 
of  9AV  and  water  into  numerous  caves  and  hoi-  ical  style,  the  monarch  being  represented  m  a 
lows,  which  once  sheltered  the  persecuted  Jews  Boman  toga  with  the  flowing  peruke  of  the  17th 
and  Ohristians.  Graywacke,  slate,  basalt,  and  century,  and  with  other  incongruities  and  ana* 
other  igbeous  rocks,  granite,  sneiss,  dolomite,  chronisms.  For  the  Louvre  he  painted  a  aeries 
iron,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Mines  of  Uie  last  entitled  the  "  Battles  of  Alezanaer,"  which  are 
two  minerals  are  worked  to  some  extent  The  considered  amons  his  finest  works,  and  are  well 
scenery  of  the.  mountains  when  viewed  from  known  through  tiie  spirited  engravings  of  G4- 
the  sea  or  plains  is  in  the  highest  degree  pictu-  rard  Audran.  Another  of  his  pictures,  ^^Mary 
resque ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  little  is  pre*  Hagdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  the  Saviour  in 
sented  to  interest  the  traveller  except  rugged  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,'' was  so  highly 
ravines  and  dangerous  precipices.  The  vegeta-  esteemed,  that  in  1815  the  emperor  of  Russia 
tion  is  scanty,  slthouffh  here  and  there  appear  accepted  it  in  exchange  for  the  celebrated 
pleasant  groves,  of  which  the  famous  cedars  of  **  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  now  in 
Lebanon  ibrm  the  most  remarkable  part,  or  good  the  Louvre.  He  remained  in  favor  with  Louis 
pasture  grounds  to  which  the  Arabs  resort  in  XIV.  until  his  death. 

summer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  range,  how-  LEBRUN,  Ohables  FsANgois,  duke  of  Pia- 
ever,  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks ;  they  cenza,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bom  in 
are  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  their  St  Sauveur-Lendelin,  Normandy,  March  19, 
ralleys  contdn  orchards,  vineyards,  mulbeny  1789,  died  .near  Dourdan,  June  16^  1824.  He 
plantations,  and  grain  fields.  Olives  are  also  was  fortunate  in  early  life  in  secunng  the  pro- 
produced,  and  on  the  E.  side  are  scrub  oaks,  tection  of  Chancellor  Maupeou.  After  the 
The  habitable  regions  of  the  Lebanon  are  downfall  of  his  patron  he  occupied  himself 
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with  proee  translations  of  Taaso^s  €hfmdUmm4  ing  procured  a  legal  separation  after  a  storm j 
W>erata^  Homer's  Hiad,  and  other  works.  A  nmon  of  14  years,  and  his  little  property  hav* 
letter  advocating  political,  and  social  reforms,  ing  been  dissipated  by  Uie  insolvency  of  the 
pablished  by  him  m  1789  nnder  the  title  of  La  prince  de  Gn6men6.  He  avenged  himself  on  his 
wnm  du  eitoyen^  brought  him  into  considerable  enemies  by  stinging  epigrams  and  passionate 
notioe,  and  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  lyrics.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Oalonne  as 
states-generaL  As  a  member  of  the  constita-  comptroller-general  of  finance,  he  received  a 
ent  assembly  he  opposed  the  issuing  of  asdgnats  pension  of  2,000  livres,  and  his  mnse  was  en- 
and  the  establishment  of  lotteries.  He  sobse-  ergetically  employed  in  celebrating  the  virtnes 
gn^itiy  became  president  of  the  directory  of  of  the  king.  Upon  the  downfEdl  of  the  mon- 
8eino-et-Oise,  was  twice  imprisoned  during  the  archy  he  sang  tne  praises  of  the  republic  widi 
leign  of  terror,  entered  the  council  of  the  an-  no  less  enthusiasm.  He  subsequently  ingrati- 
oients  in  1795,  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire  ated  himself  with  l^e  first  consul,  and  received 
was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  Sd  consuL  He  a  pension  of  6,000  francs,  on  which  he  subsist- 
owed  this  elevation  to  his  integrity  of  charao-  ed  comfortably  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  His 
ter,  as  well  as  to  his  abilities  as  a  financier,  literary  remains  include  140  odes  of  all  kinds, 
which  had  been  advantageously  displayed  whUe  600  epigrams,  4  books  of  elegies  and  2  of  poet- 
be  was  a  legislator,  l^apoleon  wished  also  to  ical  epistles,  and  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
afford  a  proof  of  his  moderation  by  selecting  LEGLERO^  Joseph  Yiotob,  a  French  writer 
ibr  so  hi^  an  office  a  man  of  aristocratic  con-  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1789. 
nections  and  predilections.  Lebrun  rendered  After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  teacher  in  va- 
important  services  to  the  country  in  the  adjust-  rious  school,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of 
ment  of  its  finances  and  the  establishment  of  Latin  eloquence  and  in  1832  dean  of  the  faculty 
the  court  of  accounts,  and  after  the  ooronation  of  letters  of  Paris,  which  position  he  still  holds; 
of  the  emperor  was  created  arch-treasurer  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
dnke  of  riacenza.  He  was  also  at  different  tions  and  belles-lettres,  and  ordinary  councillor 
times  governor-general  of  Genoa  and  of  Hoi-  of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  He  has  ed- 
land.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleonr  he  ad-  ited  the  works  of  many  old  French  writers,  and 
hered  to  the  Bourbons ;  but  having  accepted  commented  on  the  FabUava  and  other  literary 
office  under  the  emperor  during  the  Hunored  remains  of  the  middle  ages.  He  has  also  trans- 
Days,  he  was  subsequently  excluded  from  the  lated  or  edited  several  classic  authors.  Among 
chamber  of  peers  untU  1819.  His  latter  years  his  principal  works  are :  the  6loge  de  Mimtaigne 
were  passed  in  retirement,  during  which  he  fin-  (Paris,  1812) ;  Lee  pensies  de  Platan^  in  Greek 
ished  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  and  French  with  a  commentary  (1818) ;  Noutelle 

LEBRUN,  PiSBBB  Antoins,  a  French  poet,  rX^torigue  (1828);  and  Dee  joumauxehet  lee  Bo- 

bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  29, 1785.    At  an  early  age  maiTU  (1888).    For  many  years  past  M.  Leclerc 

he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  OoriolaTi^  and  other  has  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  great  Hie- 

poetical  compositions,  which  secured  for  him  tovre  lUUraire  de  la  Frcmee^  of  which  the  23d 

the  patronage  of  Francois  de  NeufchAteau,  one  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  18th 

of  the  ministers  of  the  directory.    On  the  battle  century,  appeared  in  1856. 

of  Austerlitz  he  wrote  a  poem,  for  which  he  LECOKPTON,  a  town  of  Kansas  and  capital 

received  a  i>ension  of  1,200  fhmcs  from  the  of  the  territory,  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 

government.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire^  he  about  midw^  between  Topeka  and  Lawrence, 

celebrated  the  glories  of  Napoleon  in  a  series  and  60  m.  W.  from  Westport,  Mo.    It  is  the 

of  poems.    In  1828  he  succeeded  his  patron,  seat  of  a  U.  S.  land  office,  and  $50,000  was  ap- 

Oount  Neufchl^teau,  as  a  member  of  the  fVench  propriated  by  congress  to  erect  the  government 

academy.    From  1881  to  1848  he  officiated  as  buildings  in  it 

director  of  the  royAl  printing  establishment  LE  OONTE,  Jomr,  an  American  naturalist, 

For  some  time  he  was  under  Louis  Philippe  a  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22, 1784. 

member  of  the  chamber  (^  peers,  and  since  1858  He  entered  the  corps  of  U.  S.  engineers  in 

he  has  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate.  1818,  and  was  earlv  employed  in  various  im- 

The  publication  of  his  complete  works  was  portant  surveys  and  fortifications.    He  always 

commenced  in  1844.    They  include  a  number  manifested  a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  to 

of  dramas,  of  which  his  Marie  Stuart  is  based  which  he  has  contributed  many  important  pa- 

upon  Schiller's  tragedy  of  that  name.  pers  in  the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

LEBRUN,  PoNOR  Dbnis  £oouoHABD,  a  lyric  His  principal  publications  are :  '^  Monographs 

poet,  sometimes  called  the  **  French  Pindar,'*  of  the  North  American  Species  of  Utrioularia, 

born  in  Paris,  Aug.  11, 1729,  died  there,  Sept.  2,  Gratiola,  and  Buellia''  (in  the  '^Annals  of  the 

1807.    He  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  L); 

prince  de  Oonti,  and  as  early  as  his  12th  year  he  *'  Observations  of  the  North  American  Species 

began  to  write  verses.    By  the  advice  of  L.  Ba-  of  Viola"  pbid.,  vol.  ii.) ;  "  Descriptions  of  the 

oine  he  founded  his  style  upon  classic  models.  Species  of  North  American  Tortoises"  (ibid., 

and  his  odes  and  epigrams  soon  brought  him  vol.  iii.) ;  '^A  Monography  of  North  American 

into  notice.  His  early  life  was  not  fortunate,  his  Histeroides"  (Boston  "•  Journal  of  Natural  His- 

wife,  a  beautiful  woman,  celebrated  in  many  tory,"  vol.  v.) ;   "  Descriptions  of  Three  New 

of  his  poems  under  the  name  of  "  Fanny,"  hav-  Species  of  Arvicola,  with  Bemarks  upon  other 
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KotUi  American  Rodents^  ("  Prooeedinas  oi  phTsidans  and  Burgeons  in  New  York  eitr. 

the  Aoademj  of  Natural  Sciences  of  PhiLdel*  and  in  the  following  year  established  himaeli 

phia,"  ToL  vL)— John  L.,  M.D^  an  American  as  a  practitioner  in  Savannah,  6a.    He  con- 

naturalist^  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  tribnted  largely  to  medical  periodical  literature 

Tork^MaV  18, 1825.    He  was  graduated  at  the  from  1842  to  1846.    In  the  autumn  of  the  lat- 

New  I  oric  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  ter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural 

in  1846.    During  his  studies  at  this  institution  philosophy  in  Franklin  college,  his  atmamater^ 

he  made  seyeral  scientific  journeys,  to  Lake  Su-  which  position  he  held  for  9  years.    During 

perior  and  the  upper  IQssissippi  in  1844,  to  the  this  penod  he  continued  a  frequent  contributor 

kocky  mountains  in  1845,  ana  to  Lake  Superior  to  the  leading  scientific  loumals  of  the  country 

again  in  1846.    Li  1848  he  made  a  third  jour-  on  questions  of  physical  science.    He  resigned 

ney  to  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  company  with  his  chair  in  1855  to  become  lecturer  on  chem- 

Agassiz  and  a  number  of  others,  and  contribut-  istry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 

ed  the  account  of  the  eoleoptera  to  the  Tolume  in  New  York  city.    In  1856  he  accepted  a  call 

in  which  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  ^ven  to  the  South  Garolina  college  at  Columbia, 

to  the  world.    In  the  following  year  he  visited  where  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  fill 

California,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  and  the  chair,  then  first  created,  of  natural  and  me- 

explored  the  Colorado  river.    He  has  contrib-  chanical  philosophy,  which  office  he  still  holds 

nted  many  papers,  chiefly  on  coleopterous  in-  (1860).    His  numerous  papers  in  periodicals 

sects,  to  the  transactions  of  various  Ameri-  embrace  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects 

can  learned  societies,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  in  medicine  and  natural  science. — Joseph,  M.D., 

^^  Contributions  to  Knowledge."    His  principal  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Liberty  cc, 

published  works  are :  **Catdoffue  of  Geodapha-  Ga.,  Feb.  26,  1823.    After  a  preparatory  edn- 

gous  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States^'  (in  the  cation  in  his  native  county,  he  entered  Franklin 

"Annals  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Natural  colle^  Ga.,  in  1888,  was  graduated  with  dis- 

History,"  vol.  iv.) ;  "  On  the  Pselaphido)  of  the  tinction  in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  graduated 

United  States"  (Boston  "Journal  of  Natural  as  M.D.  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sor- 

Hi8tory,"voLvi.);  "On  the  Classification  of  the  geons, -New  York.    He  removed  in  1848  to 

Carabids  of  the  United  States"  ("  Transactions  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  practised  his  profes- 

of  tibe  American  Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  sion.    In  1850  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 

X.) ;  "Attempt  to  Classify  the  Longicomia  of  to  complete  under  Agassiz  a  course  of  studies 

the  United  States"  ("  Journal  of  the  Academy  Ions  before  undertaken  in  natural  history  and 

ofNatural  Sciences  ofPhiladelphia,"  new  series,  geology.    He  remained  18  months  under  that 

vols.  i.  and  ii.) ;  "  Synopsis  of  the  Melolonthidsa  distinguished  savant,  whom  he  accompanied  in 

of  the  United  States"  Tibid.,  vol.  iii.) ;  "  Coleop-  1851  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  tne  reefs, 

tera  of  the  Regions  aajacent  to  the  Boundary  keys,  and  peninsula  of  Florida,  assisting  him  in 

Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico"  the  observations  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 

(ibid.,  vol.  i  V.) ;  "  Revision  of  the  Elateridffi  of  the  cries  made  concerning  the  recency  and  the  coral 

United  States"  ("  Transactions  of  the  American  origin  of  those  regions.    After  being  graduated 

Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  x.) ;  "Revision  of  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  in  Cambridge, 

Cicindelsd  of  the  United  States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.) ;  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  was  elected  to  me 

"  Revision  of  the  Buprestid®  of  the  Unit^  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Oglethorpe  nniver* 

States"  (ibid.,  voL  xi.^ ;  ^  Report  on  the  Cole-  sity.    He  resided  this  office  after  one  year  to 

opterous  Insects  of  tne  47th  Parallel"  ("  U.  S.  accept  the  chair  of  natural  historv  and  geology 

Pacific  Rdlroad  Explorations  and  Surveys,"  in  Franklin  college,  which  he  held  for  4  years. 

vol.  xL).    In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 

LE  CONTE,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  phy-  of  chemistry  and  ffeometry  in  the  South  Caro- 

sician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  lina  college,  which  he  now  holds.    He  is  an 

Dec.  4, 1818.    On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  de-  occasional  contributor  and  a  frequent  lecturer 

scend^t  of  a  French  Huguenot  who  emigrated  on  scientific  subjects.    Among  nis  more  im- 

from  Rouen  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century  portant  papers  are  those  "  On  the  Agency  of 

to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.    Through  his  mother  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  l^en- 

he  descends  from  the  New  England  Puritans  insula  and  the  Keys  of  Florida,"  "  On  the  Cor- 

who  planted  the  Dorchester  cdony  in  South  relation  of  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Forces, 

Carolma,  a  portion  of  whom  subsequently  es-  and  the  Conservation  of  Forces  in  Vital  Phe- 

tablished  the  Midway  settlement  in  Liberty  co.,  nomena,"  and  "  On  the  Formation  of  Continents 

Q&,    His  grandfather  removed  to  Georgia  prior  and  Ocean  Bottoms,"  all  of  which  were  read 

to  the  revolution.    His  fkther,  Lewis  I^  Conte,  before  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 

jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  ment  of  sdence. 

and  was  through  life  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic       LEDA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 

student  of  the  natural  sciences.  After  receiving  King  Thestius  or  Glaucus.    She  was  wife  of 

lus  preparatory  education  near  home,  the  son  Tyndareua,  by  whom  she  was  at  first  mother  of 

enterea,  in  Jan.  1885,  Franklin  college,  Athens.  Timandra  and  PhilonoB.    Her  great  beauty  at- 

Ga.  (Georgia  university),  and  was  graduated  tracted  the  love  of  Jupiter,  who  under  the  form 

with  hiffh  honors  in  1888.     In  1841  he  re-  of  a  swan  surprised  her  in  the  bath.    In  time 

oeived  uie  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  college  of  she  produced  two  eggs,  from  which  were  hatch- 
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ed  Oastor  and  Cljtemnestra,  of  mortal  natorCL  diief  editor  of  the  daily  law  newspaper,  L$ 
being  beootten  bj  Tyndarens,  and  PoUox  ana  i,r<nU  In  1888  he  bongfat  the  place  of  attorney 
Helen,  who  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  im-  at  the  oonrt  of  cassation,  but  disposed  of  it  in 
mortaL  There  are  many  Tersions  of  this  fable  1846  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politioa. 
of  Leda  and  the  swan,  some  reversing  the  oii-  In  1841  he  had  been  elected  depnty  by  the  de- 
gin  of  the  children, 'and  others  redncmg  their  partment  of  Sarthe,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
number ;  also  of  the  subsequent  history  of  to  succeed  £tienne  Gamier-Pag^  who  had  just 
Leda.  One  account  states  that  she  was  after  died.  He  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  repub- 
death  deified  as  Nemesis,  while  another  declares  lican  creed,  whi<^  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
that  Nemesis  was  the  mother  and  Leda  only  by  his  constituency,  but  caused  him  to  be  pros- 
the  nurse  or  guardian  of  the  egtrs.  M3rtholo-  ecuted  by  the  government ;  he  was  sentenced, 
gists  have  conjectured  an  identitybetween  Leda  to  4  months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  8,000 
and  Leto  or  Latona.  francs ;  on  a  new  trial,  however,  he  was  acquit- 

LEDEBOUB,  Eabl  Frisdsioii  yon,  a  Ger-  ted.  He  spoke  often  in  the  chamber  of  depudea, 
man  botanist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Stralsund,  but  exerted  little  influence  upon  the  membera^ 
July  8,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  4,  1851.  Nor  did  he  find  hearty  support  among  the  op- 
He  was  graduated  at  Stockholm  as  doctor  of  position  press ;  he  consequently  established,  un- 
philosophv  at  an  early  age,  and  appointed  in  der  the  editorship  of  Flocon,  a  journal  of  his 
1805  teacher  and  director  of  the  botanic  gar-  own.  La  r^ormtf  which  advocated  not  only 
den  at  Greifswalde.  In  1811  he  became  pro-  political  but  social  reforms.  In  1845  he  issued 
fessor  of  natural  history  at  the  university  of  a  socialist  manifesto,  which  secured  him  a  con- 
Dorpat,  in  Russia.  In  1826  he  explored  the  siderable  party  in  tlie  lower  ranks  of  society,. 
Altai  mountains,  and  the  result  of  his  invest!-  while  it  estranged  from  him  the  middle  classes, 
gations  is  embooied  in  his  Beise  dv/rek  da»  Al-  His  uncompromising  support  of  the  doctrine 
taigebirge  mid  die  Dsongariaeks  KirgUenifteppe  of  universal  suffitige  displeased  dso  the  monar- 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1829-^80),  and  in  his  important  chical  opposition  party,  headed  by  Odilon^Bar- 
botanical  work,  Flora  AUaica  (4  vols.,  jBerlin,  rot  and  others.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
1829-84).  In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  the  republican  demonstrations  in  the  provinces 
work,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Icone$  FlarUarum  during  the  year  1847 ;  he  was  tbe  orator  of  the 
Ifovarum  Flaram  Bomcam  iUtutranteB  (5  vols,  political  banquets  at  LiUe,  OhMons-sur-Sa6ne, 
foL,  with  600  colored  plates,  Riga,  1829-'84),  he  and  D^on;  and  when  the  revolution,  for  which 
was  assisted  by  his  travelling  companions  Meyer  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  government  had  con- 
and  Bunge.  He  regarded  his  Flora  Bomca  tributed  to  pave  the  way,  broke  out,  he  becamei 
(8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-*51),  as  the  greatest  for  a  short  time  its  acknowledged  leader;  itwat 
scientific  achievement  of  his  life.  He  resided  he  who  diieflv  prevented  the  regency  of  the 
successively  in  Odessa  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  duchess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
Munich  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death.  diamber  of  deputies,  and  secured  tiie  powerful 

LEDRU-ROLLIN,  Albxandbb  Augusts,  a  help  of  Lamartme.    On  the  organization  of  the 

French  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  provisional  government,  he  was  elected  by  ao- 

2, 1808.     The  son  of  a  wealthy  physician,  he  damation  one  of  its  membws.  His  position  was 

received  a  liberal  education,  studied  law,  and  extremely  embarrassing ;   he  was   associated 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.    A  paper  on  witii  men  whose  principles  were  entirely  dis- 

martial  law,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  cordant,  some  entertaining  moderate  opinions, 

Paris  by  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  others  on  Uie  contrary  anxious  to  bring  about 

republican  insurrection  of  1882,  gave  evidence  a  radical  change  in  l^e  social  system.    Unwill- 

of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.    Two  years  later,  his  ing  to  go  as  far  as  these  socialistic  revolution- 

Mhnoire  mir  le$  ^inemenU  de  la  rue  Tra-M-  isto,  he  gradually  lost  his  popularity  among  the 

nonain  produced  a  deep  sensation,  and  thence-  lower  classes,  while  he  became  more  than  ever 

forth  he  was  employed  as  counsel  by  most  of  the  bugbear  of  the  bourgeoisie.    Their  distrust 

the  opposition  Journals  and  republican  conspira-  was  deepened  into  hatred  when,  as  minister  of 

tors  who  were  prosecuted  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  interior,  he  issued  revolutionary  circulars 

In  the  numerous  trials  in  which  he  thus  be-  and  sent  special  commissioners  to  various  parts 

came  engaged,  he  gained  a  certain  amount  of  of  France  to  farther  the  democratic  organization 

popularity  by  his  lK>ldness  and  a  fervid  though  of  the  departments.    He  was  held  responsible 

not  always  classical  eloquence.    In  1887  he  as-  also  for  tiie  publication  of  the  Bulletins  de  la 

sumed  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  du  Palais^  ripublique^  which  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 

a  law  periodical  of  high  standing ;  he  reprinted  be  from  the  pen  of  George  Band.   Nevertheless 

the  volumes  previously  published  (27  vols.  8vo.,  he  evinced  great  personal  zeal  and  courage  in 

1791-1887),  and  contioued  it  for  10  years.    He  miuntaining  tranquillity  in  Paris;   hb  timely 

also  superintended  the  publication  of  a  work  precautions  defeated  the  insurrectionary  attempt 

entitled  Jurisprudenee  Fran^aise^  ou  Bepertoire  ^of  April  16 ;  he  protected  the  Presse  and  £mile 

du  Journal  du  Palais  (8  vols.  4to.,  1848-^8),  de  Girardin  a^nst  a  mob,  and  reconciled  the 

and  added  to  it  a  remarkable  introduction.    In  democrats  of  raris  to  the  return  of  the  army  to 

l844-'6  appeared  his  Jurisprudenee  administra-  the  capital    But  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  open 

tUe  en  mati^re  eontentieuse  de  1789  d  1881  (9  rupture  between  the  opposing  parties  nearly 

tols.  8vo).    About  the  same  time  he  was  the  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and 
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he  owed  his  return  to  the  oooetitiieiit  flssembly^  remahiiiig  concealed  for  abotit  8  ireeks  in  the 
solely  to  his  name  being  asBOoiated  with  those  neighborhood  of  Paris,  escaped  to  Belgimn,  and 
of  more  popular  members  of  the  provisional  then  repaired  to  England,  whence  he  directed  a 
government.  On  the  formation  of  the  ezeca-  solemn  protest  against  the  decree  summoning 
tive  commission  by  the  assembly,  he  was  the  him  before  the  high  court  of  justice.  He  was 
last  on  the  list,  and  received  but  458  votes  sentenced  by  default  to  transportation  for  life, 
out  of  about  800,  and  even  this  through  the  Since  that  period  he  has  resided  in  England, 
influence  of  Lamartine.  The  insurrection  of  where  he  supports  himself  partly  by  the  rem- 
Hay  16  increased  the  distrust  of  all  parties  to-  nants  of  his  property  and  partly  by  his  peu. 
ward  him.  He  aided  in  defeating  the  object  Beside  a  pamphlet,  2^  18  yuin,  1848,  an  apology 
of  the  insurgents;  but  when  Louis  Blanc  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  day,  he  has  published 
OaussidiSre  were  accused  before  the  assembly,  De  la  dkadenee  de  VAngleterre  (3  vols.  8vo., 
he  courageouslv  defended  them.  When,  in  con-  Paris,  1850),  and  La  lot  Anglaise  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
sequence  of  the  insurrection  of  June  24,  the  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  principal  contribu- 
execntive  power  devolved  on  Gen.  Oavaignac,  tors  to  La  voiw  €Pun  proteriL  He  associated 
Ledm-BoDin  breathed  more  freely ;  and  resum*  himself  for  awhile  with  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Bnge, 
ing  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  he  neglected  no  and  other  leading  revolutionists,  in  the  hope  of 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own  conduct  and  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  European  demo- 
opinions,  and  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  that  cracy.  In  1857  he  was  accused,  in  connection 
f<^owed  displayed  more  than  his  wonted  elo-  with  Mazzini.  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Napo- 
qnence,  winning  the  suffrages  of  even  his  bitter-  leon  HI.,  ana  was  a  second  time  sentenced  to 
eist  opponents.  His  speeches  against  the  state  transportation.  He  has  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  siege,  his  explanations  of  the  insurrection  of  of  the  last  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 
June,  and  his  protest  against  the  sending  of  a  of  the  French. 

French  army  to  Italy  were  particularly  admired  LEDTABD,  Johk,  an  American  traveller, 
as  efforts  of  oratory.  Jn  the  presidential  elec-  bom  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751,  died  in  Cairo, 
tion  of  Dec.  1848,  he  presented  himself  as  the  Egypt,  Jan.  17,  1789.  He  lost  his  father  in 
democratic  candidate^  but  received  only  870,119  early  childhood,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
votes,  while  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtain-  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  at  his  mothers 
ed  more  than  5,000,000,  and  Oavaignac  nearly  1,-  request  he  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1773, 
500,000.  The  standing  he  held  in  the  assembly,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  missionary 
his  denunciations  of  the  reactionary  tendencies  duty  among  the  Indians.  The  restraints  of  this 
of  the  majority  and  the  government,  and  his  elo-  mode  of  life  proving  irksome,  he  absented  him- 
quent  appeals  in  behalf  of  a  truly  republican  sys-  self  at  one  time  from  college  for  several  months, 
tem,  somewhat  revived  his  popularity  daring  the  during  which  he  visited  toe  Indians  of  the  Six 
first  part  of  1849.  To  strengthen  this  returning  Nations ;  and  finally,  abandoning  the  idea  of  be- 
favor  he  assisted  at  banauets  in  Le  Mans,  Chl^  coming  a  missionary,  he  embarked  on  the  Con- 
teauronx,  and  Moulins,  where  his  democratic  ad-  necticut  river  in  a  canoe  of  his  own  fashioning, 
dresses  were  hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  floated  down  to  Hartford.  After  a  brief 
A  brutal  attack  upon  his  person  which  took  place  experience  as  a  theological  student,  impelled 
in  the  last  of  the  above  named  cities,  and  of  by  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  he  shipped 
which  he  himself  gave  an  account  in  the  as-  at  New  Londcm  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  vessel 
sembly,  also  had  the  effect  of  gaining  him  much  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Gibraltar 
sympathy;  and  in  the  elections  for  the  legis-  enlisted  in  aBritish  regiment,  but  was  discharged 
lative  assembly  he  was  chosen  by  5  departments  at  the  request  of  his  captun.  Betnming  to 
at  once,  Seine,  Allier,  Yar,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  New  London  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  embarked 
H^rault^  while  7  others  gave  him  a  very  heavy  soon  after  at  New  York  for  England,  and  ar* 
vote.  This  encouraged  him  to  a  still  more  hearty  rived  in  London  iust  as  Oapt.  Oook  was  about 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  especiaUy  to  to  saU  on  his  8d  and  last  voyage  around  the 
present  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Boman  world.  The  nature  of  the  expedition  aroused 
republic,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  arms  Ledyard's  enthusiasm  for  travel,  and  having 
of  France.  On  June  11  he  concluded  his  protest  procured  an  introduction  to  Cook,  he  so  favor- 
against  the  French  expedition  in  these  words :  ably  impressed  the  great  navigator  that  he  took 
"  The  constitution  is  violated ;  we  will  defend  him  into  the  service,  and  promoted  him  to  be  a 
it  by  every  possible  means,  and  if  need  be  by  corporal  of  marines.  Of  this  voyage  he  kept  a 
the  force  of  arms;"  and  at  the  same  time  privateioumal,  which  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
moved  the  inopeachment  of  the  president  and  eral  order  of  the  government  was  taken  from 
his  cabinet.  On  June  18  he  attempted  an  in-  him  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 
surrectionary  demonstration ;  at  the  head  of  a  Subsequently  he  wrote  out  from  recollecUon, 
few  deputies,  some  artillerymen  of  the  national  assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under  the  sane- 
guard  under  Guinard,  and  a  few  hundred  cit-  tion  of  the  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
izens,  he  went  to  the  eonBenatoire  des  arU  et  tion,  which  was  published  in  Hartford  in  1788. 
m^tien  ;  but  here,  before  they  had  time  to  take  During  the  two  years  succeeding  his  return  to 
any  decisive  measures,  the  insurgents  were  sur-  England  he  remained  in  the  British  naval  sw- 
rounded  by  troops.  Some  of  them  escaped  vice,  but  steadily  reftised  to  take  arms  against 
through  an  upper  window.    Ledm-Bollin,  after  his  native  conntry.    In  Dec.  1782,  being  in  a 
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Bdtish  ttan-^owar  off  Long  idlaiici,  he  fbmA  reason  for  this  Bommazy  expulsion  of  Led7«rd 
means  to  esoape,  and  revisited  his  friends  after  from  the  Bossian  dominions  has  never  been  sat* 
an  absence  of  8  years.  Having  spent  many  isfaotorily  explained.  Mr.  Bparks,  in  his  ^*  life 
months  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  fit  ont  an  ex-  of  John  Ledyard"  (Sparks's  "  American  Biogra* 
pedition  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  which  he  was  the  phy,"  second  series),  conjectores  that  the  Bns- 
first  of  his  ooontrymen  to  propose,  he  embarked  sian  American  company,  then  recenUy  formed, 
for  Europe  in  June,  1784,  in  the  hope  of  finding  and  whose  factories  and  forts  were  building  in 
there  the  means  of  carrying  his  project  into  e^  Irkootsk,  their  head-quarters,  were  apprehensive 
feot  He  remained  for  some  months  atL'Orient,  that  he  might  publish  facta  in  relation  to  their 
in  France,  where  flattering  hopes  of  receiving  manner  of  trading  with  the  natives  which  would 
command  of  a  ship  deseed  for  an  exploring  prove  to  the  disuGidvantage  of  the  company ; 
expedition  were  heM  out  to  him;  but  upon  the  hence  an  order  for  his  arrest  as  a  spy  was  pro« 
lulnre  of  the  n^tiations  he  repaired  in  the  cured,  and  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  country, 
spring  of  1785  to  Paris.  He  was  kindly  received  Ledyard  found  his  way  back  to  London  in  the 
uj  J^erson,  tlien  minister  to  France  from  the  spring,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^*  disappointed. 
United  States,  Lafayette,  and  others,  and  found  ragged,  and  penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart,'' 
in  Paul  Jones  a  ready  oo5perator  in  his  plans  of  and  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
maritime  exploration,  various  circumstances  and  others  who  had  beMended  him.  Undaunted 
prevented  the  consununation  of  their  project,  by  previous  adversities,  he  eagerly  accepted  an 
and  after  wasting  many  months  in  unavailing  offer  made  to  him  by  the  association  for  promot- 
esSorta  to  overcome  obstacles,  Ledyard  deter-  ing  the  discovery  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa^ 
mined  to  carry  out  his  original  design  by  a  jour-  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
ney  through  northern  Europe  and  Alsia,  and  that  continent;  ana  when  asked  how  soon  he 
across  Behring^s  straits  to  the  western  hemi-  would  be  ready  to  set  out,  replied:  '*  To-morrow 
s^ere.  An  application  to  Catharine  H.  of  Bussia  morning.^'  He  departed  from  England  in  the 
for  permission  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  latter  plu*t  of  June,  intending  to  cross  the 
which  was  preferred  through  Mr.  Jefferson,  hav-  African  continent  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
ing  remained  5  months  unanswered,  he  went  Sennaar,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Oairo, 
to  London,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  when  he  was  attained  by  a  bilious  disorder 
James  Hall,  he  was  offe^  a  free  passage  in  a  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  death  was 
ship  just  equipped  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  considered  a  great  loss  to  the  society  under 
He  actually  embarked  in  her,  but  was  not  out  of  whose  auspices  be  had  embarked,  and  who  from 
nght  of  land  before  the  vessd  was  brought  back  the  tenor  of  his  first  despatches  from  Egypt,  and 
by  order  of  government,  and  the  voyage  broken  ftx>m  his  previous  labors,  had  been  impressed 
up.  Undiscouraged  by  these  disappointments,  with  his  ntness  for  the  part  of  a  geographical 
and  supplied  wi&  a  small  sum  of  money  by  Sir  pioneer.  For  ci^acity  of  endurance,  resolution, 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  he  departed  on  his  and  physical  vigor,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
long  overland  journey  in  the  latter  part  of  1786.  markable  of  mc^em  travellers ;  and  had  he  pos- 
Arrivinff  at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross  sessed  means  equal  to  his  zeal,  his  name  would 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  Abo  in  fin-  doubtless  have  been  associated  with  important 
land,  but  was  met  by  open  water  in  the  mid-  discoveries,  as  it  now  is  with  wonderful  and 
die.  He  inunediately  altered  his  course,  and  romantic  but  unprofitable  adventures.  Many 
in  the  dead  of  winter  walked  around  the  whole  extracts  firom  his  journals  and  his  private  cor- 
coast  of  the  gulf,  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  in  reqmndence  with  Jefferson  and  others  are  given 
the  latter  part  of  March  without  money,  shoes,  in  Sparks^s  memoir. — ^William,  an  American 
or  stockings.  This  journey  of  upward  of  1,400  revolutionary  soldier,  a  relative  of  the  precede 
miles  was  accomplished  in  less  than  7  weeks,  ing,  bom  in  Groton,  Oonn.,  about  1750,  killed  at 
After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he  procured  his  the  capture  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept  7,  1781. 
passport  from  the  empress,  and  received  per-  He  held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  militia 
mission  to  accompany  Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotchman  of  Oonnecticut,  and  during  the  marauding  ex-> 
in  the  Bussian  service,  as  far  as  Barnaul  in  south-  pedition  of  Arnold  along  the  coast  of  that  state 
em  Siberia,  a  distance  of  about  8,000  miles,  in  Sept.  1781,  he  was  in  command  of  Forts 
Here  he  parted  with  his  companion,  and  pro-  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  which  protected  New 
ceeded  to  L'kootsk,  whence  he  sdled  in  a  small  London.  Throwing  himself  into  the  latter  work 
boat  1,400  miles  down  the  river  Lena  to  Ya-  with  157  militia  hastily  collected,  he  refhsed  a 
koot^  Permission  to  proceed  to  Okhotsk  on  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  resisted  for  nearly 
tiie  sea  of  that  name  being  refhsed,  on  the  an  hour  the  attack  of  a  British  force  number- 
ground  that  the  season  was  too  fax  advanced,  it  ing  800  men,  led  by  Lieut.  CoL  Eyi^^ho  re- 
being  then  the  latter  part  of  September,  he  ac-  ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  onset.  His  suc- 
oompanied  a  Gapt  Billings,  in  the  Bussian  ser-  cesser,  Migor  Montgomery,  having  been  killed 
vice,  back  to  Irkootsk,  where  on  Feb.  24^  1788,  while  mounting  the  parapet,  the  command  de- 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress.  Ac-  volved  upon  Mijor  Bromfield.  a  tory,  who  ef- 
oompanied  by  two  guards,  he  was  conducted  fected  an  entrance  into  the  fort  after  nearly 
with  all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  200  of  his  men  had  been  disabled,  including  48 
th«a*e  dismissed,  with  an  intimation  that  he  killed,  the  Americans  having  lost  about  a  dozen 
would  be  hanged  if  he  restored  Bussia.    The  killed.    To  BromfieM's  inquuy :   *^  Who  com* 
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xnands  this  garrison  ?**  Ledjard  replied:  <*I  did,  sonri;  area,  4T6  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1809,  81,2tf. 

sir,  bat  yon  do  now,''  at  the  same  time  handing  Goal  and  limestone  are  abondant.    The  snrfaee 

him  his  sword.    Bromfield  immediately  plnnff-  is  diversified  bj  woods  and  nDdolating  pnuriea, 

ed  it  through  the  bodj  of  Ledyard  to  the  hiU,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  and  nnifbrmly  fertile, 

killing  him  npon  the  spot.    A  massacre  of  the  The  productions  in  1859  were  50,171  bushels 

Americans  ensued,  which  was  not  stepped  nntil  of  wheat,  808,680  of  Indian  com,  8,200  of  oats, 

more  than  100  of  them  were  killed  and  wound*  52,819  of  potatoes,  28,081  tons  of  hay,  291,560 

ed.    A  monument  has  been  erected  near  the  lbs.  of  butter,  111,876  of  cheese,  and  29,349  of 

spot  to  commemorate  this  event  wool.     The  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and 

TJgTg^  in  nautical  language,  a  place  sheltered  Minnesota,  and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant, 

from  the  wind,  or  the  side  of  any  thing  opposite  and  Muscatine  railroads  pass  through  the  oonn^^ 

to  that  against  whidi  the  wind  blows.    Thus  ty.    Capitals,  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison, 

to  be  "  under  the  lee  of  the  land"  is  to  be  pro-  LEE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Virginia,  sev- 

tected  by  a  bluff  or  an  elevated  coast  from  end  of  whose  members  hold  a  prominent  posl- 

the  force  of  the  wind  blowinff  seawurd ;  but  a  tion  in  the  history  of  the  American  revolution. 

"  lee  i^ore"  is  a  shore  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ves-  The  Lees  were  an  old  cavalier  family  of  distino- 

lel,  and  on  which  therefore  it  is  liable  to  be  tion  in  England.    Richard  Lee  emigrated  to 

driven  by  a  storm.    *^  To  leeward  "  is  the  direo-  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  bringing 

tion  toward  which  the  wind  blows ;  its  opposite  with  him  a  numerous  household,  and  settled  in 

is  "to  windward."     Leeway  is  the  deviation  the  county  of  Northumberland,  between  the 

of  a  ship's  course  from  liie  course  in  which  she  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  a  region 

is  steered,  when  by  the  action  of  wind  or  cur-  known  then  and  now  by  the  name  of  the 

rent  she  is  driven  sideways  as  well  as  forward;  *'  Northern  Neck."    This  gentleman,  the  first 

it  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  angle  between  of  a  long  line  of  eminent  men  of  his  name  in 

the  line  of  the  ship's  keel  and  the  line  which  Virginia,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stuarts, 

she  actually  describes  through  the  water.  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  royal  governor  Sir 

LEE,  the  name  of  counties  in  4  of  the  United  William  Berkeley,  placed  the  colony  in  that  at- 

States.    I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering  on  titude  of  resistsnce  to  Cromwell  which  caused 

Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and  traversed  by  rowdl's  river;  the  protector  to  send  a  fleet  for  its  reduction 

area,  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,267,  of  whom  under  the  commonwealth.    The  party  of  Lee 

787  were  slaves.    Powell's  mountain  lies  on  its  and  Berkeley  displayed   such  determination, 

£.  boundary  and  Cumberland  mountain  on  the  however,  that  the  commander  of  the  squad- 

N.  W.,  and  it  contains  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  ron  was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 

saltpetre.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  rebellious  colonv,  which  was  styled  an  "inde- 

The  productions  in  1860  were  485,725  bushels  pendent  dominion."    It  is  said  that  Richard 

of  indian  corn,  20,248  of  wheat,  107,080  of  oats,  Lee  soon  afterward  hired  a  ship,  and  visited 

and  5,181  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  54  grist  Charles  U.  in  Flanders,  offering  to  erect  his 

mills,  14  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  2  iron  foreea,  standard  in  Virginia  if  assured  of  adequate 

25  churches,  and  550  pupils  attending  publio  support    The  plan  was  not  then  carried  out, 

schools.    Capital,  Jonesville.    II.  A  S.  W.  co.  but  it  has  been  stated  that  on  the  death  of 

of  Ga.,  bounaed  E.  by  Flint  river;  area,  600  sq.  Cromwell,  Charles  11.,  by  the  exertions  of  Lee 

m.;  pop.  in  1859,  6,679,  of  whom  4,587  were  and  Berkeley,  wasproclaimed  in  Virginia  "king 

slaves.    It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  wooded  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Vir- 

with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile  soil,  ginia,"  nearly  two  years  before  his  triumphal 

The  productions  in  1850  were  297,614  bushels  entry  into  London.     The  king  exhibited  his 

of  Indian  corn,  21,210  of  oats,  71,998  of  sweet  gratitude  for  this  espousal  of  his  cause,  it  is  also 

potatoes,  10,010  lbs.  of  rice,  and  9,842  bales  of  said,  by  ordering  tne  krma  of  Virginia  to  be 

cotton.    There  were  5  grist  miUs,  4  saw  mills,  quartered  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 

9  churches,  and  187  pupils  attending  public  motto :  Bn  dat  Virginia  quartam,  Richard,  the 

schools,    llie  south-western  Georgia  railroad  son  of  Richard  Lee,  was  a  member  of  the  oonn- 

? asses  through  the  county.  Capital,  Starkville.  cU  ;  and  Thomas,  third  son  of  the  second  Rich- 
II.  A  N.  CO.  of  BL,  drained  by  Rock  and  Green  ard,  succeeded  his  father,  and  became  president, 
rivers  and  Bareau  creek ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  He  died  at  the  moment  when  his  commission 
in  1855,  11,681.  The  surface  is  chiefly  an  un«  of  governor  of  the  colony  had  iust  been  made 
dulating  prairie  diversified  by  tracts  of  wood-  out.  He  had  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Col. 
land.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  Philip  Ludwell,  an  associate  in  the  coundl ;  and 
in  1850  were  232,010  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  from  this  union  sprung  5  sons  who  rose  to  dis- 
97,538  of  wheat,  99,562  of  oats,  8,661  tons  of  tinction,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  prind- 
hay,  and  12,125  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  pal.  I.  Riohabd  Hsnbt,  an  ijnerican  states- 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mUls,  6  churches,  and  1,518  man,  bom  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va^ 
pupils  attending  publio  schools.  The  Illinois  Jan.  20,  1782,  died  at  Chantilly  in  the  same 
central  and  Fulton  and  Iowa  railroads  meet  at  county,  June  19, 1794.  After  a  course  of  pri- 
Dixon,  the  capital.  IV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  vate  tuition  at  Stratford,  he  was  sent  to  Wake- 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Skunk  river,  S.  E.  by  the  field  academy,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he 
Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Blinois,  and  S.  W.  became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
by  the  Des  Moines,  which  divides  it  from  lOs-  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knond- 
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0Ssgb  of  the  dassles  which  ftiterward  iidded  80  proposed  stamp  act  That  this  st^  was  the 
much  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory.  Leaying  mere  result  of  hasty  and  momentaiy  impulse 
school  at  abont  the  age  of  18,  he  made  a  tour  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
through  England,  visited  London,  and  returned  his  subsequent  career.  He  soon  found  an  c^ 
in  his  20th  year  to  Virginia.  His  father  had  portunity  to  explain  all.  The  small  tory  party, 
died  two  years  before,  and  the  young  man  exasperated  by  the  energy  with  which  he  op- 
fomid  himself  in  Doesession  of  a  competent  es-  posed  the  government,  denounced  him  as  a  pop* 
tate.  He  resisted,  however,  every  temptation  ular  demagogue,  bent  only  on  revenging  ms 
to  indolence,  and  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  disappointment  in  procuring  the  collectorship. 
study  in  the  diverse  departments  of  law,  poll-  The  people  of  his  county  treated  this  accusation 
tics,  theology,  science,  history,  and  belles-lettres,  with  contempt ;  but  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
He  became  fond  of  poetry  and  pored  over  Ho-  of  the  colony  at  large,  who  did  not  know  him, 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  but  above  all,  the  plays  he  published  in  the  '*  Virginia  Gazette^'  a  stat^ 
of  Shakespeare,  of  which  he  was  passionately  ment  of  the  facta.  He  had  written  to  England 
fond.  He  passed  his  time  thus  at  Stratford  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  no  more  than 
until  his  28d  year,  when  Braddock  came  to  Imnsel^  "nor  perhaps  a  single  person  in  this 
Virginia,  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  against  Fort  country,  had  at  t]pat  time  reflected  the  least  on 
Duquesne.  The  youths  of  tne  colony  were  filled  the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  an  act."  Be- 
with  military  ardor,  and  Lee  rmsed  a  company  flection  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  had  soon 
of  volunteers  in  Westmoreland,  was  chosen  ci^  deteimined  to  exert  every  faculty  he  possessed 
tain,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  where  he  of-  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  There  can  be  no 
fered  his  services  to  Braddock.  The  general  doubt  of  Lee^s  sincerity  in  this  statement  The 
however  declined  them  with  an  ill-concealed  application  would  seem  to  have  been  simply 
expression  of  contempt  for  ^  provincials,"  whose  the  impulsive  act  of  an  ambitious  young  man, 
services  it  had  been  well  for  him  to  have  ac-  at  a  period  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  honor 
oepted,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to  march  home  to  hold  office  under  government.  The  imme- 
again.  In  his  25th  year  he  was  appointed  a  diate  and  active  steps  which  he  took  against 
justice  ci  the  peace,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the  authority  of  paruament  appear  to  be  con- 
great  responsibility  and  importance,  from  the  elusive  of  his  real  sentiments.  He  ioined  heart 
extensive  lurisdiction  possessed  by  the  county  and  hand  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
oonrtsbou  in  law  and  equity.  The  commission  tax;  and  when  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
of  so  young  a  man  was  a  strong  evidence  of  pointed  by  the  burgesses  to  draught  an  ad- 
public  resii^ot  That  he  did  not  disappoint  the  dress  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  lords,  and  a 
good  opinion  of  his  talents  is  shown  by  the  £act  remonstrance  to  the  commons  against  taxation 
that  a  number  of  his  brother  magistrates  peti-  without  representation,  Lee  was  placed  upon 
tioned  the  governor  and  council  uiat  Mr.  Lee's  the  committee,  and  deputed  by  his  associates  to 
commission  might  be  antedated  in  such  a  man-  prepare  two  of  the  three  papers.  His  literary 
ner  ias  to  give  him  legal  precedence,  and  enable  and  political  acquirements  well  fitted  him  for 
him  to  act  as  president  of  the  court  He  was  the  task,  and  the  papers  proved  genuine  and 
soon  after  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  eloquent  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
burgesses  firom  Westmoreland,  and  took  his  seat  From  this  moment  Lee^s  career  was  an  un* 
in  that  body  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but  he  did  broken  series  of  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
not  speak.  This  diffidence  finally  wore  away  in  He  was  absent  from  Williamsburg  when  Pat- 
some  measure,  and  he  made  a  brief  but  striking  rick  Henry  introduced,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
speech  strongly  opposing  the  institution  of  sla-  1765,  his  celebrated  resolutions  against  the 
very,  and  advocating  the  imposition  of  a  tax  so  stamp  act ;  but  he  warmly  concurred  in  them, 
heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  further  and  originated  an  association  in  Westmoreland 
importations.  The  brevity  of  this  speech,  its  In  accordance  with  their  spirit  The  articles  of 
balanoed  style,  ^d  the  timidity  with  whidi  it  this  association,  which  were  written  by  Lee, 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  seem  to  show  and  are  stillpreserved  in  his  own  handwriting^ 
that  it  was  previously  written  out,  and  indicate  go  beyond  Henry^s  resolutions,  and  indicate  in 
^e  painful  aiffldence  with  which  the  afterward  a  very  striking  manner  the  advance  of  public 
celebrated  parliamentary  leader  commenced  his  opinion  from  May,  1765,  to  Feb.  1766.  Boused 
career.  The  time  was  however  near  at  hand  by  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  to  '*  abject 
when  the  oppressions  of  the  home  government  and  detestable  slavery"  by  destroying  the  con- 
were  to  spur  all  classes  of  men  into  activity,  stitution,  ^^  we  who  have  subscribed  this  pa- 
The  act  declaratory  of  the  rk^ht  to  tax  the  per,"  it  is  declared,  ^*have  associated,  and  do 
colonies  passed  the  Britidi  parliament  in  1764^  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  our 
and  this  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  country,  by  the  firmest  ties  which  reli^on  and 
stamp  act.  Lee  took  in  the  former  year  an  un*  virtue  can  frame,  to  stand  by,  and  with  our- 
happy,  almost  a  fatal  step,  the  effects  of  which  selves  and  fortunes  to  support,  maintain,  and 
clung  to  him  in  a  measure  throughout  life,  and  defend  each  other  in  the  observation  and  exe- 
diomied  the  li^t  of  his  greatest  public  services,  cution  of  these  following  articles."  It  is  then 
In  A  thonghdess  moment,  and  at  the  instiga-  declared  that  a  trial  by  peers,  and  no  taxation 
tion  of  a  friend,  he  wrote  to  England  makuig  without  representation,  are  .fundamental  por- 
application  for  the  post  of  collector  under  the  tions  of  the  constitution.    If  any  one  oppose 
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these  prindples,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  pubUe  measure.  Harfaig  thus  fbtmallT  taken  hit  stand 
enemj,  **  and  we  will  go  to  any  extremity,  not  with  the  extreme  leaders^  Lee  always  aifterward 
only  to  prevent  the  success  of  snch  an  attempt,  adhered  to  them.  In  1707  he  rooke  with  great 
but  to  stigmatize  and  punish  the  offenders.''  ability  agunst  the  acts  leTring  duties  upon  tea 
These  noble  words  fbllow :  ^*  As  the  stamp  act  and  other  commodities,  and  for  quartering  Brit* 
does  absolutely  direct  the  property  of  the  peo-  ish  troops  upon  the  colonies.  In  1768  he  wrote 
pie  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con-  from  ChantUly.  where  he  was  then  residing,  not 
sent,  .  .  .  and  in  many  cases  deprives  the  far  from  Stratford,  to  John  Dickinson  of  Penn* 
British  American  subject  of  his  trial  by  Jury,  we  qrlyania,  suggesdng  a  plan  d  private  corre* 
do  determine,  at  every  hazard,  and  paying  no  n>ondence  between  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
regard  to  danger  or  to  death,  to  exert  every  fac-  tnis  scheme  was  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the 
ulty  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp  appointment  in  1778  of  a  committee  of  corre- 
act"  If  any  "abandoned  wretch^'  attempted  spondence,  to  communicate  with  all  the  colo* 
to  introduce  stamped  paper^  the  subscribers  mes.  Lee  was  one  of  the  5  or  0  burgesses  who 
bound  themselves  to  meet  mimediately,  and  in  private  meeting  devised  this  plan,  and  is  said 
deal  with  the  offender  in  a  summary  manner,  to  have  originated  the  idea.  The  house  prompt* 
Considering  the  dangerous  aspect  of  the  times,  ly  appointed  the  committee,  and  Lee  was 
itie  resolute  tone  and  menace  of  these  articles  placed  upon  it.  The  great  value  of  such  a  body 
reflect  high  honor  upon  the  courage  and  patri-  was  immediately  shown.  Acting  under  in- 
otism  of  Lee.  That  the  association  was  in  structions  from  the  house,  the  committee  wrote 
earnest  is  shown  by  the  prompt  arrest  of  a  per-  to  the  sister  colonies  propodng  a  general  con* 
son  who  had  accepted  the  place  of  collector,  gress.  The  proposition  was  almost  universally 
Lee  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  his  house,  acceded  to ;  ana  the  "  first  congress "  met  li 
burned  his  commission  and  supply  of  stamps,  Philadelphia,  Sept  5^  1774.  Lee  was  one  of 
and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oatn  not  to  offend  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  and  his  vdoe  was 
in  future.  At  the  winter  session  of  the  burgess*  the  second  which  was  heard  upon  the  floor. 
es  in  1766,  Lee  openly  took  his  stand  with  the  Patrick  Henry  preceded  him,  in  a  wond^fril 
extreme  party  for  reform,  at  the  head  of  which  speech,  of  which  the  tradition  only  remains ;  and 
stood  Patrick  Henry,  by  making  a  motion  that  little  more  has  been  retained  of  Lee^s.  It  is  said, 
the  offices  of  speaker  of  the  burgesses  and  treas-  however,  that  the  congress  was  even  more  im- 
urer  of  the  colony  should  thenceforth  be  sep-  pressed  by  his  comprehensive  views  and  politi- 
arate.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  cal  knowledge  than  by  the  "fire  and  splendor  " 
imagine  the  profound  sensation  and  the  bitter  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  great  accounts  bad 
resistance  which  this  proposition  aroused.  The  reached  them.  He  immediately  took  the  prom- 
explanation  may  however  be  given  in  a  few  inent  position  which  his  great  talents  and  zeal 
words.  The  death  of  Speaker  Kobinson,  who  entitled  him  to,  and  was  placed  upon  all  the 
also  held  the  post  of  treasurer,  had  exposed  an  more  important  committees— those  to  prepare 
enormous  deficit  in  the  public  accounts.  This  addresses  to  the  king,  the  peoirfe  of  England, 
arose  fW)m  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kobinson,  a  gentie-  and  the  colonies ;  to  state  the  rights  and  griev* 
man  of  great  wealth  and  the  most  amiable  dis-  ances  of  the  colonies ;  and  to  carry  out  the  rea- 
position,  had  lent  to  prominent  members  of  the  olutions  of  non^intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
nouse,  who  were  his  friends,  large  amounts  in  As  chairman  of  the  first  named  committee,  Lee 
ffovernment  bills  returned  to  the  treasury,  and  reported  the  papers  whidi  Lord  Ghatham  com* 
directed  by  law  to  be  burned.  This  had  Ions  mended  so  highly.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  address 
been  suCT>ected,  and  as  early  as  1763  Lee  had  to  the  people  of  England ;  that  to  the  king  was 
moved  tnat  a  committee  should  be  appointed  probably  Lee's ;  but  that  Lee  wrote  the  memo- 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  treasury.  The  rid  to  the  people  of  British  America  is  undia- 
speaker  had  **  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  dark  and  puted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  state 
terrible  frown''  upon  the  youthful  reformer,  papers  of  the  period.  It  has  been  justly  said  to 
and  the  recipients  of  the  loans  had  "turned  have  '^the  double  merit  of  including  all  the 
their  faces  from  him  with  haughty  and  disdain-  qualities  which  a  public  writing  ought  to  poa* 
fbl  airs ;"  but  he  had  persevered.  Nothing  sess,  and  of  excluding  all  that  it  ought  not"  It 
came  of  the  motion,  however,  and  the  subject  was  in  speaking  of  this  memorial  and  the  ad* 
slept  until  1766,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  Lee  dresses  to  the  king  and  people  of  England  that 
renewed  his  motion.  It  was  powerfully  op-  Ghatham  said :  "  When  your  lordships  look  at 
posed  by  the  **  aristocratic"  party,  many  of  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America^ 
whom  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  its  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and 
defeat;  and  by  others,  like  Edmund  Pendleton,  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  thdr  cause, 
who  had  been  strongly  attached  to  the  deceas-  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  X 
ed  speaker.  Henry,  however,  came  to  Lee's  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading 
assistance,  and  their  united  eloquence  carried  and  observation,  and  it  has  been  my  frtvorite 
the  motion.  Mr.  Robinson's  ample  estate,  upon  study — ^I  have  read  Thuoydides,  and  admirod 
which  he  had  relied  to  make  good  the  deficit,  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity 
satisfied  the  public  cldm,  and  the  colony  lost  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagadtv,  and  wisdom  d 
nothing ;  but  a  fruitfhl  engine  of  corruption  conclusion,  under  such  complication  of  circum* 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  tiie  success  of  the  stances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in 
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pre^sr^ioe  to  ihe  general  oonmgg  tt  Fhikdel-  pa¥Ho  act  at  tiiis  time,  however,  was  the  pr^ 
phia."  It  might  have  heen  added  that  the  pa-  aratioQ  of  the  addreai  to  the  mhahitants  of 
pera  in  questioii  ponaeseed  as  mnoh  of  eloqaenoe  Great  BritttD.  The  solemn  and  lofky  tone  of 
as  of  **  deoenoy,  firmness,  and  wisdom."  Lee's  this  address  places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer« 
memorial  dedares  in  the  second  paragraph  with  ioan  state  papers.  After  a  recital  of  the  wrongs 
a  solemn  earnestness  that  *^  in  every  case  of  op^  inflicted  upon  the  colonies,  the  writer  asks : 
X>oflition  hj  the  people  to  their  mlers  or  of  one  **  And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons  tamely 
state  to  another,  auty  to  Almighty  Gk>d,  the  sabmitto  this?  No,  sirs!  we  never  wiU,  while 
Creator  of  all,  reqn^^  that  a  tme  and  impardal  we  revere  the  memory  of  onr  gallant  and  vir- 
jndgment  he  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to  tnons  ancestors.  .  •  •  Admit  that  yonr  fleets 
such  opposition ;  .  •  •  that,  neither  affection  on  could  destroy  onr  towns,  and  ravage  our  sea 
the  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  coasts;  these  are  inconsiderable  objects,  things 
being  permitted  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  of  no  moment,  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow 
it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  with  the  arder  of  liberty.  .  .  •  Your  ministers 
c^  all  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  public  (equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
conduct  on  the  solid  JEbundations  of  wisdom  and  have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an  at- 
Justice."  The  equally  solemn  conclusion  is :  tempt  to  reduce  us  by  the  sword  to  a  base  and 
'^  We  think  ourselves  Dound  in  duty  to  observe  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  therefore, 
to  you  that  the  schemes  agitated  against  these  we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protection.  Of 
oolonies  have  been  so  conducted,  as  to  render  it  this  at  least  we  are  assured,  that  our  struggle 
prudent  that  you  should  extend  your  views  to  will  be  glorious,  our  success  certain ;  since  even 
moomful  events,  and  be  in  all  respects  prepared  in  death  we  shall  flnd  that  freedom  which  in 
lor  every  contingency."  On  the  aqjourament  of  life  you  forbid  us  to  e^joy."  Congress  adjourn* 
congress,  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu-  ed  in  August,  but  reassembled  in  September, 
tation  increased  and  consolidated  by  the  stamp  and  continued  its  session  into  the  year  1776. 
of  high  respect  and  confidence  plac^  upon  his  At  the  end  of  roring  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
character  and  public  services  by  his  great  asso-  aU  ties  with  the  mother  country  became  oh* 
elates  of  the  other  colonies.  He  was  thence-  vious.  The  people  were  in  open  arms  against 
forth  regarded  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  lead*  the  crown ;  the  country  was  carrying  on  a  war ; 
ersin  the  struggle  for  libertv.  In  the  spring  and  congress  stiU  hesitated.  There  was  *^  a  poor* 
of  1775  he  was  nnanimou^y  elected  by  his  ness  of  spirit  and  languor"  in  its  proceeoings, 
neighbors  of  Westmoreland  a  delegate  to  the  wrote  Gen.  Charles  L^  to  R.  H.  Lee,  in  May ; 
convention  to  meet  at  Richmond  in  March,  and  and  its  *'  pulse  was  low."  The  body  was  arous- 
duly  took  his  seat  in  the  body.  The  shadows  ed  on  June  7  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  In  May 
of  great  events  began  to  appear.  It  was  but  a  the  Yir^ia  house  of  burgesses  had  durected 
month  before  the  battle  of  Lexineton.  Patrick  her  delegates  to  propose  to  declare  the  colo* 
Henry  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im-  nies  independent ;  and  at  the  request  of  his 
porCance  of  the  crisis^  and  moved  the  prompt  associates  Lee  accordingly  moved  ^^  that  these 
embodiment  of  the  militia.  He  enforced  the  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
proposed  measure  by  that  celebrated  speech  in  be  firee  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
which  he  uttered  the  prophetic  declaration  that  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
^  next  breeze  which  swept  from  the  north  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
would  bring  to  Virginia  the  dash  of  arms.  Lee  tween  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is 
fbUowed  him,  and  powerftiUy  urged  the  pro*  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  Lee^s  speech 
priety  of  the  policy,  dedaring  that  even  were  upon  introducing  the  resolutions  is  said  to  have 
the  colonies  overmatched,  the  race  was  not  al-  been  one  of  the  greatest  that  he  ever  deliver- 
ways  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  ed.  They  were  seconded  by  John  Adams,  and 
In  spite  of  great  opposition,  the  resolutions  of  a  fiery  debate  immediately  sprang  up  as  to  the 
Henry  were  carrieo,  and  Lee  was  placed  opon  propriety  of  the  resolutions  at  that  time,  which 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence.  The  la^;ed  f rom  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  June.  On 
convention,  which  had  already  passed  a  vote  of  that  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should 
thanks  to  himself  and  his  associated  delegates,  be  postponed  until  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and 
then  appmnted  him  to  the  second  congress.  Ha  meanwmle,  as  the  resolutions  might  be  agreed 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  to,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
and  was  placed  upon  the  conmiittees  to  prepare  draft  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
munitions  of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  committee  Lee,  by  established  parliamentary 
of  saltpetre  imd  arms,  and  to  devise  means  for  usage,  would  have  been  the  chairman ;  but  on 
the  prompt  transmission  of  intelligence  between  the  evening  of  the  10th  he  received  sudden  intel- 
the  colonies.  He  served  during  the  sesnon  upon  ligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  committees,  and  must  returned  immediately  to  Virginia.  On  the  next 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  day,  the  11th,  the  committee  was  appointed, 
the  body.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  ap-  with  Jefferson  as  chairman.  By  this  simple 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  he  drew  up  the  com*  incident  the  glory  of  the  authorship  of  the  dec- 
mission  and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington,  laration  of  ilonerioan  independence  was  trans- 
who  had  just  been  appdnted  commander-in-  farred  from  Richard  Henry  Lee  to  Thomas  Jef- 
flhief  of  the  armies  of  America.    Lee's  greatest  ferson.    In  August  Lee  returned  to  his  seat, 
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andcontinTiedintfaeperfbniiaiMeofliitardiKKB  friendly  to  him  said  of  it:  ^Oertainlyno  d^ 
pablio  duties  until  Jniie,  1777.  During  this  fence  was  ever  made  with  more  graceM  elo- 
time,  indeed,  he  labored  so  nnintermptedlj  as  qnence,  more  manly  firmness,  eqoamess  of  tern- 
seriously  to  ii\]iire  his  health.  From  the  mo-  x>er,  serenity,  calmness,  and  Judgment,  than  this 
ment  of  his  entrance  into  congress  to  the  middle  yery  accomplished  speaker  displayed  on  this 
of  the  year  1777  he  had  serred  upon  about  100  occasion.''  The  result  was  a  resolution  of 
important  committees,  generally  acting  as  chair-  thanks  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  "  for  ttie  faithful 
mui,  and  performing  the  greater  portion  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  in  the  dis- 
labor  of  all.  The  gentleman  in  whose  house  charge  of  his  duty  as  one  .of  the  delegates  of 
be  lodged  in  PhUadelphia  declared  that  ^*  there  this  state  in  general  congress.''  The  resolution 
was  a  constant  procession  of  members  repairing  was  announced  by  the  venerable  G^rge  Wythe, 
to  his  chamber  to  consult  about  their  reports;^  the  speaker,  who  with  tears  flowing  down  his 
and  Dr.  Bush  said  of  him  that  his  activity  so  cheeks  said :  '*  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that 
greatly  surpassed  his  physical  itrength,  that  I  obey  this  command  of  the  house,  because  it 
'*  his  mind  was  like  at  sword  which  was  too  gives  me  an  opportunity,  while  I  am  perform- 
large  for  its  scabbard."  On  June  5  it  was  or-  ing  an  act  of  duty  to  them,  to  perform  an  act 
dered  by  congress,  "  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Justice  to  myself.  Serving  with  you  in  con- 
have  leave  of  absence,  his  health  and  private  gross,  and  attentively  observmg  your  conduct 
affiurs  requiring  his  return  to  Virginia.''  The  there,  I  thought  that  you  manifested  in  the 
private  anair  was  a  vindication  of  his  charac-  American  cause  a  zeal  truly  patriotic;  and,  as 
ter  and  public  action,  from  charges  brought  &r  as  I  could  Judge,  exerted  the  abilities  for 
affainst  hun  in  the  Yir^nia  assembly,  the  effect  which  yoa  are  confessedly  distinguished  to  pro* 
^  which  had  been  to  mduce  that  body  to  leave  mote  the  good  and  prosperity  of  your  own 
him  out  in  their  recent  appointment  of  dele-  country  in  particular,  and  of  the  United  States 
gates  to  the  next  congress.  The  indignation  in  general.''  Lee  replied  in  a  few  words,  ^hidi 
of  Lee's  friends  was  great.  His  brother,  Fran-  were  listened  to  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  si- 
cis  Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Mann  Page,  Jr.,  then  in  lence,  many  members  being  greatly  affected* 
congress,  taking  fire  at  the  condemnation  of  When  Oeorge  Mason,  one  of  the  recently  ap- 
their  associate  *'  in  his  absence,  without  oppor-  pointed  delegates,  soon  afterward  resigned,  Lee 
tunity  of  defence,"  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  was  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  thus  his  vindica- 
house,  tendering  a  reffignation  of  their  seats,  tion  was  formally  recognized  as  complete.  Such 
The  people  of  Westmoreland,  ever  true  to  Lee,  is  a  brief  relation  of  an  event  which  enlisted 
had  already  elected  him  a  member  of  the  assem-  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
bly,  and  he  promptly  made  his  appearance  be-  and  which  still  remains  a  vivid  tradition  in  the 
fore  that  body  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  popular  mind.  The  art^gnment,  as  it  were,  of 
his  conduct  It  was  granted ;  the  senate  united  so  old  and  distinguished  a  public  servant,  the 
with  the  house,  witnesses  were  examined,  and  noble  and  affecting  defence  which  he  made  be- 
Lee  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  charges  ibre  his  peers,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  tiiose 
were,  that  he  had  demanded  of  his  tenants  pay-  who  listened  to  his  vindication,  form  altogeUier 
ment  of  their  rent  in  produce  instead  of  money,  a  great  picture  in  the  history  of  that  period, 
with  a  design  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  The  motive  of  the  charges  it  is  difficult  at  Uie 
of  the  countiy ;  ihit  he  had  favored  New  £ng-  present  day  to  arrive  at  Lee's  prominent  part 
land  to  the  injury  of  Virginia ;  and  that,  as  a  in  the  exposure  of  Speaker  Robinson's  dencit 
member  of  the  secret  committee  in  congress,  and  the  consequent  natred  of  the  infiuentiai 
he  had  opposed  l^e  publication  of  their  pro-  members  who  were  involved  in  it,  are  said  to 
ceedings  n'om  a  desire  to  conceal  the  embezzle-  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  silent  but  bitter 
ment  of  die  public  money.  These  charges  were  and  profound  hostility  toward  him ;  and  the  old 
fhlly  refutea.  As  to  the  main  imputation,  that  application  for  a  collectorship  under  the  stamp 
he  designed  injury  to  the  currency  by  receiving  act,  never  allowed  to  sleep,  may  have  had  its 
produce  in  place  of  money  for  rent  it  was  infiuence.  Unpublished  documents  may  some 
shown  that  the  proposition  was  maae  to  his  day  dear  up  this  obscure  subject  Lee  return^ 
tenants  in  1776,  when  the  non-intercourse  asso-  to  congress,  and  in  1778  served  upon  87  com- 
ciations  had  rumed  the  sale  of  produce,  when  mittees,  though  laboring  under  serious  ill  hed^. 
scarcely  any  paper  money  had  been  issued,  and  He  continued  to  sit  until  1780.  During  this  and 
when  it  was  a  great  favor  and  convenience  to  the  the  three  sucoeedinff  years  he  remained  in  V irgi- 
tenants,  for  whose  relief  the  plan  was  devised,  nia,  and  as  county  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
Lee's  speech  upon  this  occasion  is  represented  actively  exerted  mmself  in  repelling  the  enemy, 
to  have  been  fall  of  noble  eloquence^and  to  who  were  making  incursions  on  the  banks  of 
have  affected  his  listeners  profoundly.  Without  the  Potomac.  He  also  sat  in  the  assembly,  and 
any  display  of  passion  or  unbecoming  anger,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  1784 
plainly  stated  tnat  certain  evil-dispo»^  persons  he  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  and  was  elected 
nated  him  for  that  very  zeal  which  good  patriots  president  of  that  body.  In  1780  and  1787  he 
had  commended  in  him ;  and  that  these  ene-  sat  in  tlie  assembly ;  was  again  elected  to  con- 
mies,  in  his  absence,  had  deliberately  planned  gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  de  Issuer  year;  and 
hb  destruction.  He  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  was 
during  his  speech.    A  gentleman  by  no  means  chosen  one  of  the  first  twoaeoaton  for  Yiiginia. 
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J3[a  was  XK>t  a  member  of  the  Virginia  oonyen*  dent  proof,  however,  that;  be  possessed  a  warm 

tion  to  decide  npon  the  adoption  of  the  consti*  and  kindly  heart    The  well  anthentioated  in- 

tatioUf  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  instm-  stances  of  his  op^i-handed  charity,  and  the 

menty  regarding  it  as  a  consolidation  of  political  warm  love  which  his  brothers  felt  for  him,  in- 

powers  which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  inde*  dicate  the  amiability  of  his  temper;  and  the 

gendence  of  the  state  governments.  Nothing^  many  expressions  of  cordial  affection  in  the  let- 
e  said,  coold  have  induced  him  to  accept  the  ters  addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
appointment  of  senator,  except  his  reverence  show  that  he  had  conciliated  strong  friendships, 
for  the  liberties  of  the  land,  and  "a  thorough  This  latter  test  seems  to  establish  clearly  that 
conviction  of  the  danger  theae  will  be  exposed  a  noble  intellect  was  added  in  the  man  to  an  ex- 
to  by  the  unamended  state  of  the  new  consti-  cellent  heart — ^His  '^  Life  and  Oorrespondence" 
tntion."  In  these  views  Lee  coincided,  as  is  was  publi^ed  by  his  great-grandson,  R.  H.  Lee 
well  known,  with  Jefferson,  Henry,  Mason,  and  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1825>.  II.  Francis 
other  leaders.  He  exerted  himself  to  carry  the  Liohtfoot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
proposed  amendments,  and  like  his  great  asso-  of  independence,  bom  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 
ciates  lived  to  form  a  more  fiAvorable  opinion  of  land  co.,  Ta.,  Oct  14, 1784,  died  in  Richmond  in 
the  instrument  He  became  a  strong  supporter  1797.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  he  was 
of  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  fhlly  not,  like  his  brothers,  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 
approved  of  his  course  in  the  (Jenest  afOsdr,  and  education ;  but  under  the  direction  of  tne  Rev. 
of  his  neutrality  policy.  The  last  letter  which  Mr.  Craig,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  acted  as 
he  wrote  upon  ^liti(^  affairs  was  a  long  and  private  tutor  at  Stratford,  he  acquired  a  com* 
earnest  one  to  Washington,  warmly  approving  petent  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  great 
his  measures.  In  1792  he  finally  retired  from  taste  for  reading  and  study.  His  father^s  libra- 
public  service,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  ry  was  extensive  and  valuable,  especially  for  its 
the  Virginia  assembly,  and  returned  to  West-  fine  editions  of  the  British  classics,  and  these 
morelond.  His  last  oays  were  harassed  by  ill  volumes  were  ardently  read  by  the  young  man. 
health,  but  retirement  was  delightful  to  him  after  His  father  had  left  him  an  independent  estate ; 
his  long  and  arduous  services,  and  his  fisunily  and  finding  himself  exempt  from  any  care  upon 
"  almost  idolized  him."  He  had  married  early  that  score,  he  entered  with  zest  into  those 
in  life  Miss  Aylett,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  social  occupations  and  enjoyments  which  were 
and  two  daughters ;  and  after  her  death,  Mrs.  then,  as  at  present,  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Hnkard,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ^*  every  way  country  life  of  Virginia.  He  is  said  to  have 
worthy  of  him."  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  been  a  &vorite  with  ladies,  and  this  was  prob- 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  twice  thanked  ably  the  result,  in  a  measure,  of  a  certain  en- 
by  conventions  of  that  denomination  for  the  gaging  ffentleness  and  modes^  which  he  always 
hiterest  which  he  had  taken  in  its  affairs.  His  retail^,  to  his  great  prejudice  on  the  stormy 
charity  to  the  poor  was  extremely  libenJ,  and  arenas  of  debate,  but  to  ms  advantage  in  social 
no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  ms  popularity  drdes.  From  this  round  of  enjoyments  he 
in  Westmoreland.  This  popularity  never  failed  was  aroused  by  the  slaruggle  in  the  house  of 
him,  and  he  never  suffered  a  political  defeat  in  burgesses  against  parliament,  and  in  1765  took 
the  county. — ^Lee^s  personal  appearance  was  a  his  seat  there  as  member  from  Loudon  county, 
valuable  assistance  to  his  oratory.  It  was  emi-  where  his  estate  was  situated.  He  proved  a 
nently  noble  and  engaging.  His  stature  was  tall,  Bseftd  member,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself 
and  the  carriage  ofhis  body  graceful  and  courtly,  as  a  speaker.  Diffidence  seems  to  have  been 
His  countenance  was  of  the  Koman  model,  with  a  family  trait  with  the  Lees.  Richard  Henry 
a  taU,  narrow  forehead,  the  head  *4eaning  per-  overcame  it,  but  his  younger  brother  never 
suasively  forward."  By  an  accident  resulting  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  continued  to  sit  un- 
from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  in  shooting  swans  til  1772,  when,  his  term  having  expired,  he  left 
on  the  Potomaa  he  had  lost  the  4  fingers  of  his  the  house,  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter 
left  hand,  and  always  wore  upon  it  a  black  silk  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  Richmond,  and  settied 
bandage ;  but  in  spite  of  this  misfortune  his  at  "  Monocan"  in  that  county.  He  now  united 
gesture  was  so  ^aceful  that  he  was  thought  to  with  his  brothers  in  those  measures  of  resistance 
have  practised  it  before  a  mirror.  Among  the  against  England  which  characterized  Virginia 
great  names  of  the  period,  he  seems  to  have  at  the  penod,  and  in  Aug.  1776,  upon  the 
most  resembled  Edmund  Pendleton;  and  these  resifi;nation  of  Col.  Bland,  ne  was  chosen  by 
two  leaders  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  the  house  of  burgesses  a  delegate  to  the  genend 
truthfid  types  of  a  race  of  men,  no  less  distin-  congress.  He  was  successively  reelected  in 
guished  for  the  splendor,  grace,  and  power  of  1776, 1777,  and  1776.  During  this  whole  pe- 
their  eloquence,  than  for  self-sacnficing  devotion  riod  he  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in  debate,  but 
to  their  country.  Lee's  disposition  was  gentie  acted  upoa  many  important  conmiittees,  and 
and  amiable.  There  are  many  proofs  of  this  frequently  sat  as  chainnan  of  the  committee  of 
fact.  He  no  doubt  possessed  that  pride  of  race  tiie  whole.  When  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
and  sentiment  of  class  which  then  characterized  dence  was  adopted,  he  dgned  that  instrument 
every  man  of  ancient  ancestry,  and  his  scholar-  His  chief  services  in  confess  were  the  assist- 
ly  habits  probably  made  him  appear  exclusive  ance  he  rendered  in  framing  the  old  articles  of 
and  aristocratic  in  his  feelings.    There  is  soffi-  oonfederation,  aad  the  stand  which  he  took  in 
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&yor  of  making  the  right  to  the  northern  fish-  him  a  **  general  echolarj^atthattimeeeteaneda 
eries  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  great  honor.  He  also  gained  a  ^Id  medal  for  the 
indispensable  grounds  in  the  conclusion  of  the  best  treatise  "  on  some  botamcal  subject^''  the 
treaty  with  England.  These  rights  were  finally  sobjeot  of  his  paper  being  the  character  and  nses 
guaranteed,  and  proved  to  be  of  primary  im-  of  remvianbark.  A  pleasing  incident  of  his  red- 
portance.  The  gratitude  of  the  New  En^and-  denoe  at  Edinburgh  was  the  cordial  friendship 
ers  to  the  Lees  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  which  he  formed  with  the  well  known  earl  of 
the  period.  Aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  the  Buchan.  which  continued  unbroken  throughout 
"  Lees  of  Virginia,"  and  the  icunily  represented  the  earl's  life.  Leaving  the  university,  he  trav- 
as  hostile  to  Gen.  Washington.  The  journals  of  elled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  finally 
congress  sufficiently  refute  these  charges.  Bich-  returned  to  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
ard  Henry  Lee  advocated  the  scheme  of  invest-  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
ing  Washington  with  larger  powers,  and  Francis  sion.  He  soon  acquired  reputation,  but  tiie 
Lightfoot,  the  only  one  of  the  family  at  that  time  threatening  aspect  of  afEairs  drew  him  strongly 
in  congress,  voted  for  a  confirmation  of  the  sen-  toward  political  subjects.  His  brothers  were 
tence  of  the  court  martial  against  Gen.  Charles  already  prominent  in  politics,  and  he  determined 
Lee  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  for  which  to  abandon  his  profession,  return  to  England, 
reason  the  latter  would  never  afterward  speak  and  there  embark  in  the  struggle.  In  pursu- 
to  him.  He  subsequently  approved  of  and  sup-  ance  of  this  design,  about  1766  he  proceeded  to 
ported  the  federal  constitution,  on  the  avowed  London,  where,  in  order  to  support  himself^  he 
ground  that  "  Gen.  Washington  was  for  it.''  In  immediately  began  the  study  of  the  law,  which 
Uie  spring  of  1779  he  retired  from  congress,  and  presented  tar  greater  allurements  to  his  active 
returned  to  plantation  Ufe.  He  was  again  called  mind  than  the  practice  of  physic  He  plunged 
to  represent  his  county  in  the  senate  of  Vir-  with  ardor  into  the  angry  current  of  newspaper 
ginia,  but  soon  afterward  finally  abandoned  the  debate.  With  a  young  student  like  himself  he 
public  service.  His  love  of  ease  and  fondness  formed  an  intimate  connection :  this  was  Wil- 
for  social  ei\joyment  rendered  a  life  in  the  conn-  liam  (afterward  Sir  William)  Jones,  and  the 
try  more  agreeable  to  him  than  any  other,  and  correspondence  between  the  friends  was  lone 
he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  determination  not  and  confidential.  Lee  continued  the  study  m 
again  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  politics.  The  law  from  1766  to  1770,  when  he  conmienced 
latter  years  of  his  life  form  an  agreeable  picture,  the  practice,  and  continued  in  successful  and 
His  wife  had  borne  him  no  children,  but  he  was  lucrative  employment  at  the  bar  until  1776^ 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  great-  when  he  went  to  reside  as  secret  agent  of  Uie 
ly  valued  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  American  congress  in  Paris.  We  have  referred 
the  charms  of  his  conversation.  His  **gay  good  to  his  political  activity  during  these  years.  He 
humor  and  pleasing  wit"  made  him  a  favorite  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  native  conn- 
with  all^  and  his  {uain  and  easy  manners  ren-  try  with  extraordinary  vigor.  His  letters,  un- 
dered  him  approachable  by  persons  of  every  der  the  dgnatures  of  **  Junius  Americanus'' and 
class.  Thus,  m  his  quiet  retirement,  tranquilly  "Monitor,"  became  widely  popular,  and  pro- 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whicn  he  cured  him  the  acauaintance  and  friendship  of 
was  very  fond,  and  spending  his  leisure  mo-  many  of  the  most  oistinguished  friends  of  Amer- 
ments  in  reading,  writing,  and  conversation,  ican  liberty.  His  opposition  to  the  act  dedar- 
passed  his  latter  days.  A  severe  pleurisy  finally  atory  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
seized  him,  and  he  died  within  a  few  days  of  colonies,  and  to  the  subsequent  stamp  act,  was 
the  death  of  his  wife.  HI.  Asthtjb,  an  Ajneri-  warm  and  persevering;  and  such  was  the  do- 
can  statesman,  bom  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  quence  of  one  of  his  pamphlets,  entitled  "An 
Dec.  20, 1740,  died  in  Middlesex  co.,  Dec  12,  Appeal  to  the  English  Nation,"  that  it  was  long 
1792.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  5  brothers,  regarded  as  the  work  of  Lord  Chatham.  As  a 
In  his  11th  year  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  member  of  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  dtion  who  styled  themsdves  "  supporters  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  After  a  brief  course  of  tui-  bill  of  rights,^'  he  drew  up  a  preamble  and  reso* 
tion  under  a  private  teacher  in  Westmoreland,  lutions  setting  forth  the  prindples  upon  which 
he  was  sent  to  Eton  in  England,  where  he  formed  the  dub  was  founded,  and  these  papers  were 
intimate  friendships  with  many  youths  who  af-  commented  upon  and  praised  by  "Junius,"  who 
terward  became  famous  in  public  affairs,  and  declared  that  Lee  was  "plainly  a  man  of  abilities^ 
applied  himself  asddnoudy  to  study.  His  father  though  a  little  unreasonable."  In  order  to  vote 
had  designed  him  for  the  medical  profesdon,  in  municipal  dections,  he  purchased  the  free- 
which  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  ap-  dom  oi  the  city  of  London,  and  exerted  himsdf 
propriate  pursuits  for  the  younger  sons  of  gentle-  actively  in  the  oppodtion.  By  his  influence, 
men  of  position ;  and  from  Eton  Arthur  passed  to  the  complaints  of  America  were  introduced  into 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  went  through  Wilkes's  Middlesex  petition;  and  he  obtained 
the  course  of  generd  science  and  polite  learning  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  "supporters 
prescribed  at  the  institution,  and  then  com-  of  tne  bin  of  rights"  that  the  members  of  the 
menced  the  study  of  medicine.  His  success  was  club  would  support  no  man  for  parliament  who 
gratifying.  The  univerdty  conferred  upon  him  would  not  give  pledffes  in  favor  of  permitting 
the  degree  of  M.D.  and  a  diploma  approving  America  to  tax  hersdf.    About  this  period  Lee 
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was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  royal  society,  an  pooeed  to  Madrid.  Lee  was  chosen,  and  set  ont 
honor  which  he  held  nntU  die  commencement  in  Feb.  1777.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Franklin 
of  the  war.  He  then  resigned  it  on  the  gronnd  receiyed  from  congress  the  appointment  of  com- 
that  he  conld  not  consent  to  continue  his  con-  missioner  to  Spain,  bnt  declined  it,  and  in  May 
nection  with  an  English  institution  requiring  Lee  was  chosen  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  the 
pecuniary  as  well  as  literarr  contributions  from  appointment  became  known  in  London,  the  Eng- 
its  members,  when  En^and  was  at  war  with  hia  Hsh  government,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
native  country.  Lee^s  activity  in  the  assertion  Lee's  character,  and  no  doubt  divined  the  objects 
of  American  rights  soon  brought  his  name  prom-  which  he  had  in  view,  instructed  their  minister 
inently  before  the  people  of  the  colonies;  and  at  Madrid  to  protest  against  his  reception.  Lee 
in  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  was  accordingly  met  at  Burgos  by  a  messenger, 
Massachusetts  agent  for  that  colony  in  case  of  directing  him  not  to  proce^  further.  He  re- 
the  absence  or  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  hold-  turned  an  animated  protest  against  this  order, 
ing  that  position  in  London.  Between  Frank-  and  the  Spanish  court  finally  withdrew  it,  per- 
lin  and  hmiself  a  strong  intimacy  had  sprung  mitting  him  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Here  he 
np,  and  the  agent  and  his  alternate  consulted  exerted  hilnself  with  his  accustomed  activity, 
and  acted  in  unison.  The  statement  of  his  ap-  and  presented  to  the  government  an  eloquent 
pointment  is  made  by  Lee  in  a  MS.  entitled  memoir  on  ^^  the  present  state  of  the  dispute  be- 
^'  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  tween  America  and  Great  Britain,"  the  object 
he  commenced  in  his  latter  years,  but  did  not  of  which  was  to  establish  the  propriety  of  for- 
live  to  finish.  When  Franklin  left  England  in  mally  receiving  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
1774,  Lee  became  sole  agent  for  Massachusetts,  States,  and  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
and  continued  as  such  until  he  went  to  Paris,  that  country.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
In  1774  he  presented  the  addresses  of  congress  treaty,  and  placed  himself  in  communication 
to  the  people  of  England  and  to  the  king,  with  leading  statesmen,  persistently  urging  the 
Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  the  petition  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
king  was  presentod,  returned  that  ^  no  answer  America.  The  government  assured  him  of  the 
oould  be  given,"  whereupon  Lee  expressed  to  kood  will  of  the  king  and  the  people,  but  ad- 
him  his  **  sorrow  that  his  majesty  had  ad<^t-  hered  to  a  course  of  secrecy  and  caution.  Am- 
ed  a  measure  which  would  occasion  so  much  biguons  promises  were  plentifully  made;  but  the 
bloodshed."  In  Nov.  1776,  congress  appointed  only  tangible  success  which  Lee  achieved  was 
a  committee  of  secret  corr^ondence  with  the  permission  to  make  contracts  for  arms  and  am- 
firiends  of  the  colonies  in  England  and  other  munition  with  Spanish  merchants.  His  resi- 
conntries,  and  Lee  was  chosen  agent  for  the  deuce  at  Madrid  was  of  no  slight  importances 
purpose  in  London.  He  applied  himself  to  however,  to  the  American  cause.  He  impressed 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  great  activity;  upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  that  country 
and  in  1776,  by  order  of  the  conmiittee,  pro-  a  high  idea  of  the  prospects  and  resources  of 
ceeded  to  Paris,  to  open  friendly  negotiations  America,  and  induced  the  court  to  instruct  the 
with  the  French  government,  fiis  labors  met  Spanish  minister  at  Paris  to  keep  up  a  close 
with  f(ur  success.  The  count  de  Yergennes  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  American 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  king,  suggesting  commissioners ;  and  this  intercourse  finally  en- 
that  it  would  be  sound  policy  ^  to  facilitate  to  abled  him  to  obtain  a  large  and  important  loan, 
the  colonies  the  means  of  procuring,  in  the  way  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  asso- 
of  commerce,  the  articles  and  even  the  money  ciates  had  during  his  absence  opened  negotia- 
which  they  needed;  but  without  departing  tions  with  the  Prussian  minister.  William  Lee, 
from  neutrality,  and  without  giving  them  direct  brother  of  Arthur,  had  just  been  appointed  com- 
saccors."  Through  the  French  ambassador  at  missioner  to  the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  as  he 
the  English  court,  Lee  finally  obtained  the  as-  alreadv  filled  the  post  of  representative  of  the 
Burance  that  the  government  would  secretJy  United  States  in  Holland,  where  his  services 
fiirnish  to  the  colonies  £200,000  worth  of  arms  were  needed,  it  was  resolved  that  Arthur  Lee 
and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  from  Holland  should,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  congress, 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  Sept.  1776,  congress  take  his  commission  and  instructions,  and  pro- 
proceeded  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse  ceed  immediately  to  Berlin.  He  accordingly  left 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  Lee,  Silas  Deane,  and  Paris  in  June,  1777,  and  repaired,  to  the  court 
afterward  Dr.  Franklin,  were  appointed  com-  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Tne  obstacles  before 
missioners  to  France.  Lee  had  already  accom-  him  were  serious  and  discouraging.^  Prussia  was 
plished  two  important  objects.  He  had  set  on  not  bound  in  any  way  to  America,  and  was 
foot  a  private  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  under  treaty  obligations  with  England.  The 
government,  with  the  design  of  prevailing  upon  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  the  establish- 
that  court  to  unite  with  France  in  supplying  mentofcommercial  intercourse  between  Prussia 
the  United  States  with  money  and  arms ;  and  and  the  United  States ;  the  prevention  of  assist- 
had  actually  procured  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  ance  from  Prussia  to  England  in  procuring 
from  the  royal  arsenal  of  France,  warlike  stores  German  auxiliaries ;  the  nrohibition  of  the  pas- 
ci  the  value  of  nearly  £260,000.  The  commis-  sage  of  such  through  the  dominions  of  Frederic ; 
sioners  met  in  Paris  in  December,  and  decided  and  authority  to  purchase  warlike  stores  from 
that  it  was  important  for  one  of  their  number  to  subjects  of  Prussia.    In  all  these  designs  Lee 
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felly  BQooeeded.  Fred^c  refused  to  reoeiye  hitn  ^>am,  Pnttna^  and  other  countries,  and  applied 
officially,  and  thus  recognize  the  independence  himself  with  renewed  and  ardent  irigor  to  the 
of  the  United  States ;  but  he  waa  permitted  to  task  of  inducing  the  governments  of  the  oonti- 
reside  at  Berlin  as  a  private  person,  to  carry  on  nent  to  espouse  the  cause  of  America.    The 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Baron  Bchulen-  consequences  of  the  triumph  at  Saratoga  soon 
berg,  the  minister  of  state,  and  to  urge  the  displayed  themselves.    The  tone  of  the  French 
claims  of  America  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  court  suddenly  changed;  and  negotiations  were 
her  formally  recognized  representative.    That  at  once  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  trea* 
his  presence  in  Berlin  speedily  became  known,  ty  of  commerce  and  alliance.    The  progress  of 
and  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  apprehen-  Vie  negotiation  was  retard^  by  a  dispute  upon 
sion  by  the  English  envoy,  is  proved  by  an  in-  some  points  whicn  Lee  objected  to.    The  nrst 
cident  which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival,  project  of  the  treaty  did  not  contain  a  recogni- 
In  his  absence  from  the  room  which  he  occupied  tion  of  the  ^*  sovereign"  character  of  the  United 
his  door  was  opened  by  means  of  a  false  key.  States ;  and  the  importance  of  this  recognition 
and  all  his  papers  were  carried  off.  The  servant  was  strongly  pressed  by  Lee  upon  his  colleagues, 
of  the  English  envoy  lived  at  the  same  hotel,  He  also  objected  to  those  articles  in  which  it 
and  Lee  immediately  addressed  a  communica*  was  stipulated  that  no  duties  should  be  charged 
tion  to  the  minister,  stating  his  suspicions,  and  by  the  respective  governments  on  any  mear- 
complaining  of  the  robbery.  A  note  was  return-  chandise  exported  to  the  French  West  Indies 
ed  bv  the  king  himself  declaring  that  the  police  which  yielded  molasses,  or  on  the  molasses  ex- 
would  investigate  the  matter ;  and  immediately  ported  thence  to  the  United  States.    Lee  op- 
afterward  the  papers  were  returned  in  the  same  posed  these  articles  as  far  too  favorable  to 
mysterious  manner.    The  affair  was  traced  so  France,  and  declared  that  they  gave  her  the 
clearly  to  the  envoy  that,  at  the  king^s  request,  right  *'  to  tie  both  of  our  hands,"  with  the  priv- 
he  was  recalled  by  his  court    In  his  note  on  ilege  in  return  on  our  part  ^^  of  tying  one  of  her 
this  occasion,  Frederic  tells  Lee  that  he  may  fingers."    It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
speak  without  reserve   to   Schulenberg,    and  decision  should  be  left  to  congress,  and  the 
^^  assures  him  by  the  present  of  an  inviolable  treaty  was  signed  with  this  understanding  by 
secrecy,  and  that  profound  silence  shall  be  ob-  the  commissioners.    It  was  received  in  Amer- 
lerved  with  regard  to  those  things  that  he  shall  ica  ^'  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  joy  and  grat- 
communicate  in  this  manner."    When  Lee  left  itude ;"  but  when  its  details  came  to  be  coolly 
Berlin  he  was  desired  to  keep  the  Prussian  considered,  the  objectionable  articles  were  ex- 
court  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  punged,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Lee. 
in  America,  and  assured  that  Prussia  "  would  The  treaty  was  nevertheless  ratified  by  tiie 
not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  the  in-  French  court,  and  the  vexed  questions  were 
dependency"  of  the  United  States.    Thus  the  left  open  for  subsequent  negotiation.     Soon 
American  commissioner  had  met  with  excellent  after  tne  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  commis- 
success  in  his  mission.    He  had  accomplished  sioners,  Deane,  oetween  whom  and  Lee  strong 
everyaim,  with  the  exception  of  the  formal  rec-  dissensions  had  occurred,  was  recalled,  and 
ognition  of  his  diplomatic  position,  and  secured  John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place.    It 
results  of  the  first  importance  to  America.    On  was  through  the  exertions  of  Samuel  Adams 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  new  field  for  his  energetic  that  Lee^s  early  appointment  of  secret  agent  for 
exertions  presented  itself.    Private  letters  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly  had  been  conferred; 
England  informed  him   that  some  American  and  between  himself  and  John  Adams  corn- 
prisoners  there  had  been  treated  with  great  cru-  menced  a  warm  friendship  never  afterward  in* 
elty,  and  Lee  set  about  correcting  this  wrong  terrupted.    This  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.    He  immediately  tance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  between 
brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Lee  and  Franklin  were  by  no  means  amicable, 
colleagues ;  and  it  was  determined  to  address  a  and  indeed  soon  became  openly  inimical.    Dur- 
memorial  to  Lord  North,  protesting  against  this  ing  the  years  1778  and  1779  Lee  continued  in 
harshness.    The  paper  was  drafted  by  Lee,  and  active  employment,  urgin|^  upon  Spain  and  Hol- 
he  also  drew  up  a  letter  to  Lord  bhelbume,  land  the  interests  of  America,  and  in  correspond- 
and  despatched  both  papers  to  England.     A  ing  with  the  court  of  Prussia.    He  also  acted 
memorial  on^the  subject  was  also  presented  to  as  agent  for  Virginia  in  negotiating  supplies  of 
the  French  court,  mming  to  secure  the  inter-  arms  and  stores.    But  a  singular  rewaitf  for  his 
position  of  that  government,  nearly  at  the  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America  was  about 
same  moment  when  the  American  congress  to  he  bestowed  upon  him.    In  the  latter  part  of 
published  its  manifesto,  proclmming  and  justi-  1779  it  became  expedient  to  appoint  a  minister 
^ing  its  determination  to  retaliate  these  cru-  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  one 
elties.    When  the  action  of  congress  became  or  more  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  pro- 
known  to  the  commissioners,  they  promptiy  an-  posed  treaty  of  peace  with  England.    Lee  was 
nounced  it  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courts;  nominated,  but  left  out  of  bot£  appointments, 
but  the  whole  subject  was  ere  long  overshadow-  producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  pul^lic  mind, 
ed  by  the  stirring  intelligence  of  the  surrender  and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress, 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.    Lee  despatched  the  This  affront  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  hia 
good  news  to  his  hundreds  of  correq>ondent8  in  enemies.    His  colleague  Deane  on  returning  to 
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the  United  States  bad  published  an  address,  in  Walter  livingston,  in  which  he  oontinned  from 
which  he  spoke  of  Lee  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  1784  to  1789.    In  1786  he  was  chosen  by  the 
diarged  him  with  obstmcting  the  alliance  with  general  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the  corn- 
France  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  congress  to  missioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  common- 
British  noblemen.    The  sabordioate  agents  of  wealth,  and  aided  greatly  in  that  task.    When 
America  in  Europe,  employed  to  conduct  the  the  board  of  treasury  was  dissolved  in  1789,  he 
commercial  details  of  public  affairs,  united  also  retired  finally  from  public  employment,  and, 
to  attack  Lee,  whose  vigilant  eyes  had  de-  purchasing  an  estate  in  Middlesex  county,  ap- 
tected  and  exposed  their  peculations.    Through  plied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.    He  con- 
their  correspondents  in  America  they  dissemi-  tinued  however  to  take  an  interest  in  politics, 
nated  vague  calumnies  against  him,  and  so  per-  and  '^solemnly  investigated  "  the  character  of 
severing  were  their  assaults  that  they  ended  by  the  new  federal  constitution.    He  regarded  the 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  original  instrument  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress,  as  too  strongly  tending  toward  consolidation; 
When  Lee  heard  of  his  rejection  by  that  body,  but  the  subs^uent  amendment»  greatly  chang- 
he  immediately  resigned  all  his  appointments,  ed  his  opinion  of  it    During  his  latter  years 
and  in  Aug.  1780,  sailed  for  America,  to  de-  he  carri^  on  an  extensive  and  interesting  cor- 
mand  an  inquiry  into  his  official  conduct.    He  respondenoe  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
was  received  at  Boston  with  indications  of  the  personages  with  whom  his  official  career  had 
highest  esteem  and  req>ect;  and   these   evi-  thrown  him  in  contact.    Among  these  were 
dences  of  public  regard  were  displayed  every-  Burke,  Col.  Barr^  Wvndham,  Sir  William  Jones, 
where  on  his  journey  to  Philadelphia.    He  had  the  marquis  of  Lansaowne,  and  the  earl  of  Bu- 
prepared  an  daborate  report  of  his  entire  offi-  chan ;  and  on  the  continent,  the  baron  de  Bre- 
cial  proceedings  as  the  agent  of  the  United  teuil,  the  Abb6  Raymd,  the  duke  de  Rochefou- 
States,  exposing  the  calumnies  circulated  against  cauld,  and  others.    He  also  corresponded  with 
him,  and  now  demanded  of  congress  an  oppor-  many  persons  of  literary  and  political  eminence 
tunity  to  vindicate   himself.    His   opponents,  in  the  United  States.    This  correspondence  has 
however,  remained  silent.    It  was  no  part  of  been  published,  and  will  be  found  highly  inter- 
their  plan  to  make  an  open  accusation  against  esdng,  and  strongly  indicative  of  £e  respect 
him.    The  revulsion  in  Lee's  &vor  seems  to  and  regard  of  the  writers  for  Lee.    He  was 
have  been  complete,  for  congress  declared  that  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
no  charge  had  ever  been  entertained  against  him,  around  his  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  planting 
and  that  they  had  never  intended  to  fix  censure  an  orchard  contracted  a  pleurisy  which  proved 
upon  any  portion  of  his  public  conduct    As  a  fiettaL    He  died  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. — ^The 
mark  of  their  confidence,  he  was  reqfuested  to  career  of  Arthur  Lee,  though  undiBtinguished 
lay  before  them  his  views,  and  the  Information  by  any  connection  with  great  and  prominent 
which  he  possessed,  upon  foreign  afiairs.    This  events,  such  as  catch  the  public  eye,  was  one  of 
was  done,  and  Lee  added  a  strict  account  of  all  the  most  important  and  useful  to  his  coantry 
the  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  him  for  con-  which  the  history  of  that  day  records.    At  a 
gress  or  the  state  of  Virginia ;  and  further  pub-  time  when  the  new-born  republic  was  struggling 
lished  "Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Congress,  in  for  existence,  and  carrying  on  a  war  against  a 
answer  to  a  Libel  by  Silas  Deane.^'  He  then  re-  powerful  country  with  which  the  nations  of 
turned  to  his  native  state,  but  was  not  permitted  Europe  were  at  peace,  and  to  which  they  were 
to  remain  in  retirement    In  the  spring  of  1781  bound  by  treaties,  he  represented  his  country 
he  was  elected  from  the  county  of  Prince  Wil-  with  a  zeal  and  efficiency  which  accomplished 
liamaddegateto  the  general  assembly.   He  was  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  results.    His 
a  landholder  in  the  county,  but  did  not  reside  mind  seems  to  have  burned  with  a  deepless 
thersL  and  an  election  under  these  circumstances  ardor,  and  he  never  rested  in  his  attempts  to 
has  always  indicated,  in  Virgiuia,  extended  pub-  conciliate  the  courts  of  Europe  in  fiivor  of 
lie  confidence.    The  assembly  appointed  him  a  America,  and  to  induce  them  to  furnish  her 
delegate  to  congress,  and  in  that  body  he  served  with  material  aid.    He  commenced  at  London 
from  Feb.  1782,  until  1785.    Like  his  brothers,  by  uniting  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
with  the  sa^  exception  of  Richard  Henry,  he  against  the  ministry,  and  urging  the  cause  of  the 
was  an  indinerent  speaker,  but  took  a  large  share  colonies  with  tongue  and  pen.    Thence  he  pass- 
in  the  business  of  the  body.    In  1784  he  was  ed  to  France,  and  matched  his  strength  against 
appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commissioners  Yergennes  and  Turgot,  the  ablest  of  the  statee- 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  N.  men  of  France,  and  destined  idterward  to  give 
W.  frontier,  and  prepared  a  valuable  account  of  so  much  trouble  to  Jefferson.    From  France  he 
the  character  of  the  country  through  which  he  went  to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
passed.    Lafayette  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  British  minister,  extorted  from  that  court 
and  assisted  it  by  his  name  and  advice.    Lee  every  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
remained  with  his  associates  at  Fort  Stanwix  can  independence.    We  next  find  him  in  Berlin, 
throuffhout  the  winter,  and  treaties  were  con-  conciliating  Frederic  the  Great,  and  promptly 
duded  to  the  satisfaction  of  congress  and  the  succeeding  as  before.    His  negotiations  and  cor^ 
eountry.    On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  tiie  respondence  for  nearly  15  years  were  unceasing^ 
board  of  treasury  with  Samuel  Osgood  and  and  undoubtedly  proved  of  the  ntmost  valne  to 
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America.    The  trandent  cloud  which  rested  ton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cotter  of  hat* 
upon  his  name,  from  the  machinations  of  those  tors*  fhr.   Although  strongly  impressed  from  an 
whose  peculations  of  the  public  money  he  had  ex-  early  age  with  the  sinftilness  of  sensual  indul- 
posed,  soon  passed  away  without  effort  upon  his  gence,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
part ;  and  when  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  friends  and  was  married  to  Abraham  Stanley,  a 
he  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  confidence  blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  4  children  who 
of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  men  of  his  died  in  infancy.    In  1758,  with  several  mem- 
epoch.    It  is  obvious  that  to  accompli^  the  im-  bers  of  her  family,  she  united  herself  to  a  so- 
portant  ends  above  referred  to,  he  must  have  ciety  of  Shakers,  then  recently  formed  in  Man- 
possessed  conspicuous  talents   for  diplomacy.  Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  persons  who  had 
The  accounts  which  remain  of  him  justify  this  formerly  been  Quakers ;  and  for  9  years  she 
Bormise.     Though  at  times  mdancholy,  and  was  deeply  exercised  in  mind ;  at  times  the  sub- 
prone  to  jealousy  and  discontent,  he  was  a  man  ject  of  such  inward  suffering,  that  she  became 
of  ardent  impulses  and  the  most  polite  and  en-  emaciated  and  helpless  as  an  infant,  while  at 
gaging  manners.    That  the  charms  of  his  ad-  other  times  her  spiritual  joy  was  unbounded, 
drees  were  great  is  shown  by  the  prominent  She  communicated  to  the  society  the  divine 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  polite  circles  manifestations  which  she  claimed  to  have  re* 
of  London  and  Paris.    His  face  was  striking  and  ceived,  and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
handsome,  his  eyes  blue  and  brilliant,  and  his  inspired  teadier.    About  1770  she  began  to  de- 
person  pleasing.    He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  liver  her  **  testimony  against  all  lustful  gratifica- 
read  with  ease  the  Greek  and  Latin  dassics,  and  tions  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  human  cor- 
apoke  and  wrote  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ruption  and  misery ;"  but  having  been  subj^ted 
with  force  and  eloquence.    His  acquirements,  to  abuse  and  violence  from  her  peculiarity  of 
exclusive  of  his  medical  knowledge,  seem  to  manner  and  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  she 
have  been  extensive,  and  were  used  with  readi-  preached,  she  was  at  length  confined  in  prison 
ness  and  effect.    With  a  disposition  so  impulaive  oy  the  authorities  of  Manchester  for  several 
and  even  affectionate  as  he  possessed^  when  weeks.    During  this  imprisonment,  Christ,  she 
nothing  occurred  to  arouse  his  discontent,  or  said,  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  the  most  aston- 
plunge  him  into  melancholy,  it  is  singular  that  ishing  views  and  divine  manifestations  of  truth ; 
ne  never  married.    He  made,  in  explanation  of  and  after  her  release  she  was  regarded  by  her 
this  fact,  the  rather  romantic  statement,  that  sect  as  ^^  a  mother  in  spiritual  things,"  and  was 
^«an  Emma,  an  Eloise,  or  a  Oonstantia  would  always  <^ed  by  them  "Mother  Ann."  In  1774 
alone  answer  the  high  enthusiastic  ideas  I  pos-  Ann  Lee,  with  others  of  her  sect,  induding  her 
sessof  wedded  love."    The  "  tempest  of  his  for-  husband  and  a  brother  and  niece,  emigrated  to 
tune,"  he  declared,  had  borne  him  away  from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishmg  there 
those  whom  he  might  have  loved  under  other  the  **  church  of  Christ's  second  appearing." 
circumstances.    Devotion  to  his  country  had  The  company  separated  for  a  time  in  order  to 
thus  deprived  him  of  domestic  happiness.   A  seek  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence; 
high  and  honorable  fame,  however,  came  to  him  but  about  1776  they  were  reunited  in  the  pres- 
in  place  of  it    He  has  been  justly  styled  "  the  ent  town  of  Watervllet,  near  Albany,  where 
scholar,  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  and  nego-  Ann  Lee,  who  had  previously  formally  dissolved 
tiator,"  and  in  aU  these  capacities  he  labored  her  connection  with  her  husband,  became  their 
futhfully  for  the  public  good. — His  **  Life  and  recognized  head.    In  1780,  during  a  religious 
Correspondence"  was  published  by  his  grand  revival  in  Kew  Lebanon  and  several  ai^oining 
nephew,  R.  H.  Lee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1829).  towns,  the  company  first  brought  itself  into  no- 

LEE,  AiJBBD,  an  American  clergyman,  bishop  tice,  and  under  the  influence  of  Ann  Lee  many 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Delaware,  persons  were  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807.    He  Shakers.    In   this   movement   originated  the 

was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827,  sub-  flourishing   society   at   New   Lebanon.     The 

sequentiy  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  gen<*>  Shakers  seem  however  to  have  incurred  the 

eral  theological  seminary  in  New  York,  was  suspicion  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard 

consecrated  bishop  of  Delaware  in  Oct.  1841,  to  their  ftiendliness  to  the  patriotic  cause,  and 

and  is  at  present  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s  church,  Ann  and  others  were  imprisoned  for  several 

Wilmington.    He  is  the  author  of  a  **  Life  of  months  for  rising  to  take  the  oath  of  aU^- 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Dis-    anoe  to  the  state  of  New  York,  it  being  contrary 

courses"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1852),  and  *^Life  to  then:  faith.    They  were  released  without  a 

of  St.  Jolm"  (1854).    He  has  received  the  hon-  trial  by  order  of  Gov.  Gteorge  Clinton  in  the 

orary  degree  of  S.T.D.  fropi  Trinity  college,  latter  part  of  1780.    In  1781-^8  Ann  Lee  and 

Hartford.  the  elders  of  the  society  at  Watervliet  made  a 

LEE,  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers  missionary  journey  through  New  England,  in 

in  America,  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  the  course  of  which  societies  were  founded  in 

29, 1736,  died  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8,  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  other  places.    She  died 

1784.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  about  a  year  after  her  return  to  Watervliet. 
who  was  too  poor  to  a&rd  his  children  even       LEE,  Chasles,  a  mi^or-general  in  tlie  Amer^ 
the  rudiments  <^  an  education,  and  during  her    ican  revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Derahall,  C^e- 

yonth  and  childhood  was  employed  in  a  cot-  shire,  England,  in  1781,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
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Oct  3, 178S.  Hewasthejonngestflonof  John  of  recommendation  from  Btanislas  Angnstns 
Lee,  colonel  of  the  44th  regiment  in  the  British  to  George  HI.,  and  made  urgent  attempts  to 
aeryioe,  and  is  said  to  have  held  a  commission  obtmn  promotion,  or  at  least  a  military  com- 
in  the  army  when  11  years  of  age.  He  received  mand.  His  meddling  disposition  again  inter- 
a  tolerable  education,  and  early  prepared  him-  fered  with  his  advancement ;  and  in  conse- 
self  for  the  profession  to  whidi  his  own  incli-  qnence  of  some  sarcasms  directed  against  the 
nation  as  well  as  that  of  his  parents  directed  military  <iharacter  of  Gren.  Townshend  and 
him,  by  studying  the  science  of  war.  At  20-  Lord  Oeorge  Sackville,  he  found  the  door  of 
years  of  age  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  44th  promotion  shut  agaiust  him.  The  disappoint- 
regiment,  and  in  1754  accompanied  the  troops  ment  attending  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt 
sent  to  Anierioa,  where  during  the  next  6  years  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  affected  his  whole 
he  saw  considerable  service.  The  44th  was  snbseouent  career.  Returning  to  Poland  in 
one  of  the  two  European  regiments  which  fol-  1769,  ne  was  raised  to  the  raSk  of  major-gen- 
lowed  Braddock  in  his  exp^tion  to  Fort  Du-  end  in  the  Polish  service,  subsequently  served 
quesne,  and  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Monon-  for  a  short  time  in  the  Russian  army  in  a  cam- 
gahela  Lee  received  his  first  practical  experi-  paign  against  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  and  for  a 
ence  of  warfare.  He  found  his  way  in  safety  to  year  or  two  pursued  a  restless,  wandering  life 
Philadelphia  with  the  remnant  of  the  British  through  southern  Europe.  In  Italy  he  fought 
army,  participated  in  the  various  indecisive  a  duel  with  a  foreign  officer,  in  which  the  lat- 
movements  of  the  campaigns  of  1756  and  1757  ter  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  became  involved  in  many  similar  affairs,  from 
in  1758  was  present  in  the  assault  on  Ticonde-  which  his  courage  and  address  generally  en- 
roga,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mus-  abled  him  to  escape  unharmed.  In  1778  he 
ket  shot.  He  subsequently  traversed  a  large  was  again  in  England  with  a  temper  soured  by 
portion  of  the  western  frontier,  and  after  the  10  years*  ^mavailing  struffgle  for  preferment, 
reduction  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Montreal  in  1760  venting  his  spleen  against  the  ministry  in  squibs 
returned  to  England,  where  by  the  aid  of  influ-  and  newspaper  articles  fhll  of  irony  and  sarcasm, 
ential  friends  and  family  connections  he  was  and  systematically  opposing  every  project  ema- 
promoted  to  a  minority  in  the  108d  regiment  nating  fh>m  government.  He  had  some  reputa- 
of  foot  This  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1768,  tion  as  a  political  writer,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Lee  continued  a  mi^or  on  half  pay  until  Thomas  Rodney  of  Delaware,  confessed  to  that 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  gentleman  in  1778  that  he  was  the  author  of 
on  half  pay,  which  was  the  hi^est  rank  he  the  letters  of  Junius.  Upon  this  statement  and 
ever  attamed  in  the  British  service.  In  1762  other  circumstances  an  attempt  was  subsequent- 
he  accompanied  tiie  British  army  sent  to  Por-  ly  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  GiI^dlestone  to  prove 
tugal  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  that  country  that  Lee  and  Junius  were  identical.  It  has  been 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  while  supposed  by  some  that  his  vanity  induced  him 
in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  distinguished  to  claim  the  letters  as  his  own.  Mr.  Sparks,  a 
himself  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  upon  a  Span-  writer  disposed  to  take  a  not  unfavorable  view 
ish  post  near  the  old  Moorish  castle  of  V  ilia  of  Lee's  character,  says :  **  Rodney's  veracity  is 
Velha,  which  the  commander-in-chief^  Oount  not  to  be  questioned.  He  may  have  misunder-* 
de  la  Lippe,  described  as  "  a  very  gallant  ac*  stood  Gren.  Lee's  meaning,  or  have  drawn  a  false 
tion."  But  notwithstanding  this  testimonial  to  inference  from  language  that  was  left  purposely 
his  bravery,  and  others  equally  complimentary  ambiguous.  Gen.  Lee's  vanity  might,  perhaps, 
from  the  king  of  Portugal  and  influential  friends,  carry  him  so  finr."  The  threatening  aspect  of 
his  promotion  lagged.  Various  reasons  have  afibirs  in  America  meanwhile  suggested  to  him 
been  assigned  for  this,  the  most  probable  being  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  his  hatred  of  min- 
the  Areedom  with  which  he  discussed  ministe-  isterial  oppression  might  find  a  wider  sym- 
rial  plans  respecting  America,  and  in  general  pathy  than  at  home ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
his  severe  strictures  upon  persons  in  authority.  1778  he  left  England  fbr  ever,  arriving  in 
He  was  by  nature  impulsive,  restless,  opinion-  New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year.  His 
ated,  and  overbearing,  and  his  unhappy  temper  reputation  as  a  caustic  writer  on  the  liberal 
interfered,  not  on  this  occasion  merely,  but  on  side  in  politics,  and  to  a  certain  degree  as  a 
many  subsequent  ones,  with  the  advancement  general  of  European  experience  and  renown, 
to  which  his  talents  in  reality  entitled  him.  caused  his  arrival  in  the  country  to  be  hailed 
The  Mohawks,  into  whose  tribe  he  was  adopted  as  an  acquisition  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Dur« 
during  his  residence  in  America,  aptly  named  ing  1778-'4  he  travelled  extensively  throngh 
him  Ounewaterika,  or  "  Boiling  Water."  Wea-  the  colonies,  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
ried  with  the  inactive  life  of  a  half  pay  officer,  prominent  whigs,  vigorously  upholdinff  with 
he  visited  the  continent  with  recommendations  pen  and  tongue  the  claims  of  the  people,  and 
from  his  former  commander,  was  well  received  expressing  both  in  his  correspondence  and  con« 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  at  Warsaw  was  an-  versation  great  enthusiasm  for  freedom.  Writ- 
pointed  by  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  one  of  his  ing  to  Gates,  an  old  fellow  campaigner  in 
aides-de-camp,  an  office  of  honor,  however,  America,  under  date  of  May  6,  1774,  he  says : 
rather  than  employment.  In  the  latter  part  of  '*  For  ray  own  part,  I  am  determined  (at  least 
1760  he  returned  to  England,  bearing  a  letter  I  think  I  am)  not  to  be  alack  in  whatever  mode 
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my  senrioe  is  required.''  In  the  same  year  of  defence,  gratifying  his  hatred  of  tories  while 
he  wrote  his  ^'Striotnres  on  a  Pamphlet  en-  thereby  making  them  take  a  ^trem^dons  oath" 
titled  *  A  Friendly  Address  to  all  Reasonable  to  support  the  anthcnrity  oi  congress ;  and  in  Feb. 
Americans,' "  in  reply  to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  a  1776,  ne  was  sent  on  a  similar  minion  to  New 
tory  clergyman  of  New  York ;  this  was  one  of  York,  whence  in  March  he  departed  for  Yir- 
the  ablest  of  his  literary  performances,  and  was  ginia  to  take  command  of  the  southern  depart- 
widely  circnlated,  and  read  with  avidity  by  all  ment.  After  organizing  the  military  def<»x>e  of 
dasses.  The  freedom  with  which  he  avowed  that  colony,  he  marched  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  sentiments  did  not  fail  to  aronse  the  snspi-  May  toward  Charleston  to  meet  the  forces  which 
cions  of  the  British  ministry;  and  his  presence  it  was  apprehended  were  to  be  landed  from  the 
in  Boston  daring  the  summer  of  1774,  where  he  British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.  He  ar- 
associated  with  die  leading  patriots,  induced  rived  in  the  city  June  4,  and  at  once  reported 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  warn  Gen.  Gage  to  ^*have  it  ^'utterlv  defenceless."  The  fort  then  boild- 
an  attention  to  his  conduct,  and  to  take  every  ing  on  Sullivan's  island  he  particularly  objected 
legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any  of  to,  predicting  that  it  could  not  hold  out  half  an 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in  hour,  and  calling  it  a  ^^slaugliter  pen;"  and  he 
view."  He  was  present  at  Philadelphia  during  endeavored,  though  unsuco^sfblly,  to  persuade 
the  session  of  the  first  continental  congres^  Gov.  Butledge  to  abandon  it.  During  the  mem- 
aniroating  its  members  by  his  own  zeal ;  ana  orable  defence  of  the  work  by  Col.  Mooltrie, 
about  the  same  time,  as  if  to  identify  himself  June  28,  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the 
completely  with  the  colonists  in  their  impend-  garrison,  and  instead  of  supplying  them  with 
ing  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  he  pur-  ammunition,  when  their  stock  was  exhausted, 
chased  an  estate  of  2,400  acres  in  Berkeley  co.,  counselled  them  to  spike  their  guns  and  retreat. 
Ya.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  friend  Gates.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  success- 
Congress  having  determined  after  the  combats  ful  defence  oif  Charleston  was  ascribed  to  him, 
at  I^xington  and  Concord  to  organize  a  con-  and  he  returned  to  the  North  in  the  antumn 
tinental  army,  Lee  was,  on  June  17, 1776,  ap-  with  an  enhanced  military  reputation,  and  an 
pointed  the  2d  mi^or-general,  ranking  after  Gen.  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  importance  to 
Artemas  Ward,  then  first  in  command  of  the  the  American  cause.  He  was  now,  by  the  res- 
New  England  troops  encamped  around  Boston,  ignation  of  Gen.  Ward,  first  mi^r-general,  oc- 
Though  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  higher  cupying  the  second  rank  in  the  army ;  and  many 
command,  to  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  his  persons,  contrasting  his  presumed  successes 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  his  m  the  South  with  the  recent  defeat  on  Long 
military  talents  and  experience  entitled  him,  he  island,  began  to  consider  him  the  main  hope  of 
accepted  the  appointment,  first,  however,  in*  a  the  army.  On  Oct.  14  he  ioined  the  camp  on 
letter  to  the  British  secretary  at  war,  resigning  Harlem  heights,  and  with  his  customary  good 
his  commission  in  his  mi^esty 's  service,  and  de-  fortune  received  the  credit  of  advising  the  evao- 
daring  his  readiness  to  serve  the  king  whenever  nation  of  New  York  island  and  the  retrograde 
oaUed  upon  "  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  his  movement  by  which  the  plans  of  Howe  for  sur- 
. country  or  in  defence  of  his  just  rights  and  rounding  the  American  army  were  defeated, 
dignity."  Although  he  was  accustomed  to  re-  although  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  had  been 
fer  to  this  act  of  his  life  as  one  which  involved  determined  upon  a  month  previous.  His  di- 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  England,  it  is  vision  covered  the  retreat  of  the  American 
proper  to  remark  that  after  a  conference  with  army  over  King's  bridge ;  and  after  the  passage 
a  committee  appointed  at  his  own  request,  in  of  Washington  into  New  Jersey,  he  was  left  in 
which  he  unfolded  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  Westchester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
congress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss  New  York,  in  command  of  a  force  of  7,000  men. 
he  might. sustain  by  entering  into  their  service.  From  that  day,  says  a  recent  biographer,  '*  he 
and  subsequently  advanced  him  $80,000  for  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  one  purpose, 
that  purpose.  Early  in  July,  in  company  with  and  animated  by  one  spirit — a  spirit  of  any 
Washington,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  at  Cam-  thing  but  patriotism — a  purpose  to  gratify  his 
bridge,  and  formidly  entered  the  service,  "  a  sol-  own  personal  ambition  at  any  cost."  The  posses- 
dier  of  fortune,"  says  Irving,  **  indifferent  to  the  sion  of  a  separate  command  flattered  his  vanity, 
ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword  and,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attacking  New 
without  entliusiasm,  more  through  resentment  York,  or  assailing  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  or  per- 
against  a  government  which  had  disappointed  forming  some  other  exploit  equally  brilliant^  he 
liim,  than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights."  lingered  week  after  week  in  Westchester,  not- 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  held  com-  withstanding  urgent  appeals  from  Washington 
mand  of  the  left  wins  of  the  American  army  to  join  him  in  New  Jersey ;  and  after  crossing 
posted  on  Winter  hiU,  sustaining  his  reputa-  the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw,  Dec.  2-4,  he  pursued 
tion  as  a  military  authority,  althouffh  his  man-  his  march  southward  with  equal  dilatoriness. 
ners  were  far  from  agreeable,  and  the  opin-  Being  *^  in  hopes  to  reconquer  the  Jerseys,"  he 
ion  began  to  gain  strength  that  personal  ambi-  moved  in  a  road  about  20  miles  west  of  the 
tion  was  his  main  incentive  in  embarking  in  the  British  army,  and,  disregarding  the  directions 
cause  ci  the  colonies.  In  Nov.  1776,  he  visited  of  Washington,  awaited  the  opportunity  which 
Newport^  B.  L,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  works  he  expect^  wodd  soon  present  itself  to  make 
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an  independent  demonsfcration  on  the  en^ny^s  ^ith  the  British  fleet  sonthward  in  the  finmraer 
flank.  Od  the  morning  of  Deo.  18,  while  qoar-  of  1777,  it  is  supposed,  may  he  ezpkuDed  hj  a 
tered  with  his  aids  and  a  small  gnard  at  White's  referenoe  to  this  plan ;  and  Lee's  request  to  con- 
tavern,  BaskiDgridge,  ahout  8  miles  from  his  gross,  daring  his  captivity,  to  he  permitted  to 
army,  which  was  left  under  the  command  of  oommuDicate  to  a  committee  of  their  body  mat- 
Gen.  Sullivan,  he  was  surprised  and  captured  ters  of  interest  to  the  public  and  to  himself,  may 
by  a  party  of  British  light  horse  under  Ool.  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  his  desire  to  be  of 
Harcourt,  who  had  received  inteUigence  of  service  to  the  crown  in  reopening  negotiaticms 
his  movements  from  a  tory  bf  the  neighbor-  with  confi^ress.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged 
hood.  After  a  brief  resistance  Lee  surrendered  for  Gen.  Prescott,  and  joined  the  American  camp 
himself,  according  to  the  British  accounts,  in  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  received  the  command 
the  most  cowardly  manner,  and  was  hastily  of  a  division.  In  the  general  council  of  officers  ' 
mounted  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  car-  held  in  the  succeeding  month  he  strongly  op- 
ried  away  at  full  speed  to  the  British  camp  at  posed  the  proieot  of  attackmg  the  British  army 
New  Brunswick,  whence  about  8  hours  after-  on  their  march  from  Philadelphia  through  New 
ward  the  booming  of  cannon  proclaimed  the  Jersey;  and  he  subsequently  commanded  the 
exultation  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture  of  the  advance  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28^ 
^*  American  Palladium,''  as  Lee  was  styled  by  after  formally  resigning  the  post  to  Lafayette, 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  sus-  His  wilful  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  ordering 
picions  which  the  circumstances  attending  his  a  retreat  by  which  the  day  was  nearly  lost, 
capture  have  provoked,  there  seems  no  reason  against  the  express  command  of  Washington, 
to  believe  that  he  was  then  acting  a  treacherous  who  was  hurrying  forward  to  his  support  with 
part,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  graver  offence  the  main  body  of  the  American  army,  was  the 
than  negligence  or  disobedience  of  orders.  The  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part 
Americans  sincerely  deplored  his  loss,  and  upon  of  the  commander-in-chief  which  was  long  re- 
learning  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  captors  as  membered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Some, 
amenable  to  British  mflitary  law  as  a  deserter,  who  had  noted  his  opposition  to  any  project 
congress  at  once  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  for  attacking  the  enemy,  were  led  to  suspect 
and  ordered  5  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieut,  that  he  was  secretly  aiding  them  by  endeavoring 
Ool.  Oampbell  to  be  taken  into  close  custody,  to  to  procure  a  defeat  of  the  Americans.  It  ap- 
await  the  fiette  of  Lee.  In  consequence  of  the  peared  afterward  that  his  division,  consisting 
firm  stand  taken  by  congress,  G^n.  Howe  ad-  largely  of  militia,  had  been  unexpectedly  at- 
vised  the  British  ministry  to  countermand  their  tacked  by  the  whole  rear  guard  of  the  British 
first  instructions,  that  Lee  should  be  sent  to  army,  and  that  some  little  confusion  at  first 
England  for  trial,  and  to  allow  him  to  be  con-  prevailed  in  the  American  ranks ;  but  after  put- 
sidered  a  prisoner  of  war.  A  reluctant  consent  ting  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his 
having  been  obtained,  he  was,  in  Dec.  1777,  put  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  him  from 
upon  parole,  and  treated  with  the  consideration  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  negligence  nn- 
nsnally  bestowed  upon  prisoners  of  rank.  Dur-  worthy  of  a  commanding  officer.  Such  was 
ing  the  period  that  his  fate  was  involved  in  un-  substantially  the  verdict  of  the  court  martial 
certainty,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  colonial  cause  convened  to  examine  into  his  conduct  at  Mod- 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  solicitude  for  his  per-  mouth,  who  also  found  him  guilty  of  writine 
sonal  safety ;  and  the  evidence  is  now  strong  disrespectful  letters  to  the  commander-in-chie^ 
that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  end  he  was  and  sentenced  him  to  suspension  from  any  com- 
wilUng  to  betray  his  adopted  country.  From  a  mand  in  the  army  for  one  year.  He  was  not 
recentiv  discovered  documentin  Lee's  hand  writ-  prepared  for  this  sentence,  having  expected 
ing,  indorsed  by  Henry  Strachey,  secretary  to  from  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  his  defence  to 
the  royal  commissioners,  Lord  and  Sur  William  be  triumphantly  acquitted ;  and  durins  the  de- 
Howe,  as  **Mr.  Lee's  Plan,"  it  appears  that  on  lay  of  congress  to  affirm  it,  his  naturally  irasoi- 
March  29, 1777,  he  submitted  to  the  Britbh  com-  ble  temper  betrayed  him  into  freouent  acts  of 
mander  a  project  for  the  conquest  of  America,  imprudence,  which  only  increasea  the  feeling 
the  diief  feature  of  which  was  the  concentration  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  he  was  be- 
of  forces  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  for  the  ginning  to  be  regarded.  For  the  disparaging 
purpose  of  cutting  off  communication  between  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Washington  he 
the  northern  and  southern  states;  the  result  of  was  challenged  by  Ool.  Laurens,  one  of  the 
which  would  be,  that  while  the  advance  of  Bur-  latter's  aids,  and  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
goyne  from  the  north  would  give  sufficient  oo-  pistol  ball  in  the  duel  which  ensued.  Oongress 
cupation  to  New  England  and  New  York,  Howe  having  ratified  his  sentence,  he  retired  to  his 
could  overwhelm  the  American  army  in  New  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
Jersey,  thus  ^  unhinging  and  dissolving  the  whole  ^^  Maryland  Journal "  his  "  Queries,  Political  and 
system  of  defence."  Upon  this  document,  the  Military,"  the  drift  of  which  was  to  cast  a  slur 
authenticity  of  which  is  deemed  incontroverti-  upon  the  character  and  military  conduct  of 
ble,  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  the  "Treason  Washington.  He  inhabited  a  house  rudely  and 
of  Oharles  Lee,"  was  read  before  the  New  York  hastily  constructed,  without  partitions,  and  al- 
historical  society  by  George  H.  Moore  in  Jane,  most  without  the  necessary  furniture,  where, 
1868.    The  mysterious  ex^odition  of  the  Howes  snrronnded  by  his  dogs^  of  wMch  he  was  im- 
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moderately  fond,  and  his  books,  he  lited  ^  more  on  the  haxardons  enterprise  of  affixing  Bash- 
like a  hermit  than  a  citizen  of  the  worjd,"  The  nell^s  infernal  machine  to  the  British  ship 
divisionsofthe  apartments  were  marked  bylines  Eagle,  then  lying  in  New  York  luu*bor;  bat 
of  chalk,  which  he  claimed  was  an  improvement  the  attempt,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  her  cop- 
npon  walls.  The  term  of  his  suspension  had  just  p^r  sheathing,  was  only  partiidly  successfoL 
expired  when  a  rumor  reached  him  that  con-  Ho  landed  safely  after  remaining  seyeral  hours 
gross  designed  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission,  in  the  water,  and  received  the  congratulations 
In  a  sudden  fit  of  anser  he  despatched  to  the  of  Washington.  He  served  with  cr^it  at  Mon- 
president  of  that  body  an  insulting  note,  the  mouth  and  in  otU^r  battles  of  the  revolution, 
result  of  which  was  hb  Immediate  dismissal  LEE,  Hannah  F.  (Sawteb),  an  Amerioan 
from  the  service.  He  continued  to  reside  on  author^  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  She  is 
his  estate ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  life  of  a  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  eminence  in  her 
planter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1762  visited  Bal-  native  place,  and  for  many  years  has  resided 
timore  and  Philadelphia  with  a  view  of  nego-  in  Boston.  Her  first  known  publication  was 
tiating  for  the  sale  of  his  estate.  In  the  lat-  the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adamses  memoir 
ter  place  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  of  which  of  herself,  which  was  succeeded  by  *^  Grace  8ey- 
he  died  within  6  days,  excuiiming  in  the  deli-  mour,''  a  novel,  and  ^*  Three  Experiments  of. 
rium  of  his  last  moments :  "  Stand  by  me,  my  Living,"  published  in  1838.  The  subject  of  the 
brave  grenadiers."  With  characteristic  eccen-  latter  work  was  suggested  by  the  commerci^ 
tricity  he  directed  in  his  will  that  his  body  disasters  of  the  time;  it  has  gone  through  up- 
should  not  be  interred  in  any  church  or  church  ward  of  80  editions  in  the  United  States,  beside 
yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  many  in  Europe,  and  is  esteemed  the  authoresses 
Anabaptist  church.  He  was,  however,  buried  best  work.  Her  remaining  works  are :  '^  The 
in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  church,  whither  his  Old  Painters,"  a  series  of  sketches  combining 
remains  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse,  fiction  and  fact,  illustrating  the  history  of  paint- 
including  many  whom  his  wayward  conduct  ing ;  ^*  Eleanor  Fulton,"  a  sequel  to  "  Three 
had  not  entirely  alienated,  and  who  gratefuUy  Experiments  of  Living  ;"  **  Rich  Enough  ;" 
remembered  his  early  efforts  for  colonial  free-  "  Luther  and  his  Times ;"  *^  Cranmer  and  his 
dom,  and  his  occasional  generous  acts  and  im-  Times ;"  '^  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  Amer- 
pulses.  His  memoirs  have  been  written  by  ica ;"  "  The  World  before  You ;"  "  Stories  from 
Edward  Langworthy,  by  his  kinsman  Sir  Hen-  Life"  (1849) ;  **  History  of  Sculpture  and  Scolp- 
ry  Bunbury,  and  by  Jared   Sparks  (Sparks's  tors"  (1854),  &o. 

**  American  Biography")  ;   and  a  volume  en-        LEE,  Henbt,  an  American  soldier,  and  goy- 

titled  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treason  of  ernor  of  Virginia,  born  in  Westmoreland  co.,Va., 

Charles  Lee,"  by  George  H.  Moore  of  New  Jan.  29,  1756,  died  at  Cumberland  island,  Ga., 

York,  has  recently  (I860)  been  announced.  March  25,  1816.    His  father  was  Henry  Lee, 

LEE,  Eliza  Buckminster,  an  American  au-  first  cousin  of  Richard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee ; 
thoress,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  the  his  mother  Mair  Bland,  daughter  of  Col.  Bland 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  She  is  a  of  Jordan^  in  Prince  Greorge  co.,  Ya.  He  re- 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster,  ceived  his  early  education  from  a  private  tutor, 
an  eminent  Congregational  divine,  for  many  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton  college, 
years  settled  at  Portsmouth,  from  whom  as  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.  While 
well  as  from  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ste-  at  coUege  Dr.  Sbippen  predicted  his  future  dis- 
vens  Buckminster,  she  acquired  a  classical  edu*  tinotion.  He  graduated  in  1774,  in  his  18th 
cation  and  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  She  year,  and  returning  home  took  charge  of  all  the 
was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston,  in  private  afiairs  of  his  father,  who  was  then  en- 
which  city  and  its  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  gaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  some  Indian 
her  life  has  been  passed.  Her  career  as  an  au-  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  colony.  This  charge  Le 
tlioress  commenced  with  the  publication  of  executed  with  great  prudence,  industry,  and 
"Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village"  (1837),  ability  for  one  so  young.  In  1776,  when  20 
followed  by  "Delusion."  In  1842  appeared  her  years  of  ag^  he  was  appointed,  on  the  nomina- 
"  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter"  (12mo.,  New  York),  tion  of  Patnck  Henry,  captain  of  a  company  of 
translated  from  the  German,  and  in  1845  she  cavalry  in  Col.  Theodorio  Bland's  "  Virginia 
published  "  Walt  and  Vult,  or  the  Twins,"  from  regiment,"  and  in  Sept  1777,  marched  with  his 
ttichter's  Flegdjahre.  Her  remaining  works  regiment  to  join  the  main  army.  He  soon  die- 
are :  "  Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years  tinguished  himself  by  the  excellent  discipline 
Ago"  (16mo.,  Boston,  1848),  one  of  her  best  which  he  introduced  into  his  company,  the  care 
original  tales ;  ^'  Me^loir  of  ^v.  Dr.  Buckmin-  which  he  took  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  by 
ater  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster"  (12mo.,  skirmishing,  foraging,  and  procuring  informa- 
1849) ;  "  Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan"  (16mo.,  tion  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
1850) ;  "  Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Pagan-  enabled  by  his  strict  discipline  to  move  with 
ism  "  (12mo.,  1858) ;  and  "  The  Bare-Footed  celerity  and  effect  and  seems  at  once  to  have 
Miuden,"  a  translation  from  Auerbach.  adopted  that  rapid  and  daring  system  oi  tactics 

LEE,  EzBA,  an  American  revolutionary  sol-  which  made  "  Lee's  legion"  afterward  so  effi- 

dier,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Lyme,  cient  in  the  South.    It  is  certain  that  his  vigi- 

Oonn.,  in  1821.    In  Aug.  1776,  he  volunteered  lance  and  zeal  secured  for  him  the  respect  and 
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eotifidenee  of  Washin^n,  "who  selected  Oapt  engagement  lie  was  atationed  widi  his  legion  on 
Lee's  companj  for  his  body  gaard  at  the  bat-  the  left  wing  of  Greene's  army ;  and  although 
tie  of  Germantown.  Tbe  enemy  seem  also  the  body  of  militia,  which  composed  the  prin- 
to  haTe  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  cipal  force  attached  to  his  position,  abandoned 
and  of  the  importance  of  taking  him  prisoner,  him  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
L[|  Jan.  1778,  it  was  discovered  that  Oapt.  Lee,  Lee  obstinately  held  his  groend,  and  kept  the 
with  only  10  men,  was  at  a  stone  house  not  far  enemy  at  bay  nntil  he  received  the  order  to  fall 
from  the  British  lines.  A  design  was  irame-  back  upon  the  main  body,  whose  retreat  he 
diately  formed  to  capture  him ;  and  200  troopers  covered.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lee  that 
were  detached  to  make  a  circuit  and  fall  upon  Greene  came  to  his  celebrated  and  daring  de* 
him  by  surprise.  The  troopers  approached  with-  oision  not  to  follow  GomwiUlis  into  Virginia, 
out  his  knowledge,  seized  4  of  his  patrols  who  but  to  leave  that  province  to  its  fate,  and  mardi 
were  prowling  in  search  of  forage,  and  attacked  southward,  with  the  view  of  ending  the  conflict 
him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  vicinity.  He  in  South  Garolina  and  Georgia.  The  praise  or 
made  a  desperate  defence,  and  the  enemy  were  blame  attached  to  this  extreme  step  inast  there- 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  4  killed,  and  one  fore  be  shared  between  the  two  commanders, 
officer  and  8  privates  wounded.  Of  his  own  Tberesultis  known,  and  fully  vindicated  thejex- 
men,  beside  the  patrols  and  the  quartermaster  pediency  of  the  movement,  cruel  as  it  appeared 
sergenot,  who  were  made  prisoners,  he  had  but  2  to  Virginia  in  her  prostrate  condition.  In  pui^ 
wounded.  Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  com-  suance  of  his  plan  of  operations,  Greene  de* 
plimenting  him  upon  his  gallantry  on  this  occa-  tached  Lee  with  his  legion  to  join  the  body  of 
sion,  and  he  was  soon  Afterward  raised  to  the  partisans  under  Marion,  and  fall  upon  the  lesser 
rank  of  m^or,  with  the  command  of  an  inde-  posts  of  tbe  enemy.  By  a  series  of  vigorous 
pendent  partisancorpsof2  companies  of  cavalry,  operations,  Forts  Watson,  Motte,  and  Granby 
subsequently  enlarged  to  8,  and  a  body  of  infan-  were  speedily  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  Lee 
try.  ne  continued  in  active  service,  and  on  July  was  then  ordered  to  join  Pickens,  and  assist 
19, 1779,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  800  men,  sur-  him  in  tbe  attack  upon  Augusta.  On  his  way 
prised  the  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  took  he  surprised  and  took  Fort  Galphin.  The  de- 
160  prisoners,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  the  fences  of  Augusta  consists  of  Fort  Cornwallis 
loss  of  only  2  men  killed  and  8  wounded.  For  and  Fort  Grierson.  The  latter  was  taken  by 
the  *^  prudence,  address,  and  bravery"  which  he  assault,  and  the  former  at  the  end  of  a  siege 
displayed  in  this  affair,  congress  voted  him  a  of  16  days.  Ool.  Brown,  its  commander,  was 
gold  medaL  In  Jan.  1781,  he  marched  his  le-  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  and 
gion  to  the  South,  and  joined  the  army  of  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  interposition 
Greene,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  of  Lee.  That  officer  marched  with  his  prison- 
the  great  retreat  of  Greene  before  Lord  Oorn-  ers  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Greene,  which  had  sat 
wallis,  Lee's  legion  formed  the  rear  guard  of  down  before  Fort  Ninety-Six.  Lee  was  intrust- 
tbe  American  army,  the  post  of  greatest  dan-  ed  with  an  important  position  when  the  attempt 
ger.  The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  at  one  time  the  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  He  led 
rear  guard  came  in  contact  with  the  troopers  the  assault  with  his  habitual  daring,  and  was 
of  Tarleton.  Lee  charged  Tarleton,  killed  18  completely  successful ;  but  the  other  division 
of  his  men,  and  took  one  captain  and  several  failed  in  its  object,  and  the  advance  of  Lord 

Erivates  prisoners.    When  Greene  had  effected  Rawdon  compelled  Greene  to  abandon  the  siege, 

is  retreat,  he  despatched  Lee  and  Ool.  Pickens  His  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  contributed 

into  North  Carolina,  to  watch  and  harass  the  largely  to  the  result  of  that  action.    His  Ic^on 

movements  of  Oorn  wallis.     On  their  march  covered  the  right  flank,  and  when  tbe  mtiitia 

they  fell  in  with  a  couple  of  messengers  from  gave  ground  before  the  enemy,  he  obstinately 

Ool  Pyle,  commander  of  a  body  of  400  toriea,  maintained  his  position  unsupported.  His  order 

to  Cornwallis.    The  messengers,  supposing  from  to  Oapt  Rudolph,  of  the  infantry  corps  attach- 

the  accoutrements  of  the  troopers  that  Lee  was  ed  to  his  legion,  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  and 

Tarleton,  communicated  to  him  the  substance  give  them  a  rising  fire,  resulted  in  the  retreat 

of  their  instructions,  which  embraced  full  in-  of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  forces,  which 

formation  of  Pyle's  intended  movements.    Lee  were  completely  broken,  and  driven  from  the 

did  not  undeceive  them,  personated  Tarleton  field.    The  charge  upon  the  enemy*s  right  was 

throughout,  and  despatched  one  of  the  messen-  not  so  fortunate,  and  the  Americans  were  com- 

gers  back  to  Pyle,  directing  him  to  post  himself  pelled  to  retire.    It  is  more  than  probable  that 

with  his  force  at  a  place  which  he  indicated.  Lee's  impetuous  charge  alone  saved  the  army 

The  tories  accordingly  took  their  position,  and  from  defeat.    The  revolutionary  struggle  was 

the  troopers  came  up  with  them,  and  charged  now  drawing  to  a  close.    Greene  had  rightly 

and  defeated  them,  killing  90,  and  taking  others  supposed  that  the  main  army  under  Washington 

prisoners.    At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  force  of  C^m- 

House  Lee  performed  very  important  services,  wallis.    In  October,  soon  after  the  battle  of 

and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  mom-  Eutaw,  Lee  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

ing  of  the  day  of  battle  he  encountered  Tarle-  Washington,  with  the  request  from  Greene  that 

ton's  celebrated  troop  of  cavalry,  and  drove  he  would  prevail  on  the  count  de  Grasse  to 

them  back  with  considerable  loss.    In  the  midn  afford  naval  assistance  in  the  proposed  siege  of 
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C^iftrieston ;  and  he  arrived  at  Yorktown  about  ever,  to  be  tranqiHL     The  profbse  hoepitality 

the  period  of  the  sarreoder  of  Oorn walHs.  Lee's  and  free  mode  of  living  then  the  fashion  plnngea 

relations  with  Gre^e  have  been  misrepresented  him  into  pecuniary  trouble,  and  terminated  in 

bj  the  partisan  adherents  of  that  great  and  ex-  the  ruin  of  his  estate.    He  was  even  arrested 

cellent  man.    Lee  fancied  that  he  had  been  in-  for  debt,  and,  if  the  statement  of  some  persons 

^nred  by  the  neglect  of  Greene  to  speak  of  him  be  credited,  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  Spottsylvania. 

m  his  general  reports  as  his  services  deserved ;  The  more  probable  account  is,  that  he  was  con- 

and  a  correspondence  ensued  upon  the  subject  in  fined  within  *Uhe  limits"  of  that  county  only. 

1782.    The  general  declared  that  Lee's  wish  to  Here,  in  the  year  1809,  he  wrote  his  **  MemfNrs 

retire  originated,  he  believed,  in  **  distress"  ra-  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 

ther  than  the  injuries  which  his  health  had  un-  United  States,"  which  deservedly  ranks  among 

dergone,  and  combated  his  resolution  in  a  tone  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  a 

of  i^ectionate  remonstrance.   He  had  been  un-  similar  description  which  have  ever  been  writ- 

der  obligations  to  Lee,  he  said,  which  he  could  ten.    It  seems  to  have  been  lai^ely  based  upon 

"  never  cancel."  ^  As  to  his  military  services,  communications  from  his  brother  officers,   is 

Greene  wrote  :  *"  I  believe  that  few  officers,  written  with  candor  and  impartiality,  and  pos- 

eitber  in  Europe  or  America,  are  held  in  so  high  sesses  the  charm  peculiar  to  writers  who  have 

a  point  of  estimation  as  you  are Every  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  scenes  which 

body  knows  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  you  they  describe.     Ko  subsequent  traces  ef  the 

•as  an  officer,  and  you  know  I  love  you  as  a  life  of  Lee  remtdn,  up  to  the  vear  1814.    He 

friend.  No  man  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have  been   harassed  bv  pecuniary  i 

had  equal  merit  with  yourself."    The  fHendly  trouble,  but  not  to  have  discarded  his  habits  of 

relations  afterward  subsisting  between  these  free  living.    In  1814  he  was  in  Baltimore  when 

two  eminent  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lee  the  riots  connected  with  the  ^  Federal  Republi- 

q)eaks  of  Greene  in  his  memoirs  of  the  south-  can"  newspaper  took  place,  and  exposed  himself 

ern  campaign,  show  that  this  temporary  misun-  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  them  to  serious 

derstanding  did  not  continue.    Finding  his  ser-  injury.    The  printing  office  of  the  Journal  was 

vices  no  longer  necessary,  however,  L^  retired  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and  an  attack  upon  tlie 

from  the  army,  and  returned  to  Virginia.    He  dwelling  of  the  editor  foUowed.    Lee  was  a  per- 

settled  down  at  Stratford,  the  old  family  man-  sonal  friend  of  this  gentleman,  and  with  charac- 

sion  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  soon  afterward  teristic  impetuositv  offered  to  aid  him  in  defend- 

married  to  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  ing  his  house.    The  result  was  that  two  of  the 

Philip  Ludwell  Lee.    Upon  the  death  of  this  assailants  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded ; 

lady,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Car-  which  so  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  crowd,  that 

ter.    In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  city  military,  Lee  and 

assembly  one  of  the  delegates  to  congress,  in  his  friends  would  in  all  probability  have  been 

which  body  he  remained  until  the  federal  con-  torn  to  pieces.    They  were  conducted  by  the 

stitution  went  into  operation.    In  1788  he  was  military  to  the  city  gaol  for  safety ;  but  during  • 

a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  to  decide  the  night  the  mob  reassembled  in  greater  force, 

upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  instrument,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  either  killed  or  shock- 

and  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  advo-  ingly  maimed  all  ita  inmates.    From  the  injn- 

cates  of  the  measure.    He  subsequently  served  ries  which  he  received  on  this  occasion  Lee 

in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  in  1792  never  recovered.    He  made  a  voyage  to  the 

was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth  West  India  islands  for  the  restoration  of  his 

for  the  term  of  three  years.     In  1794  oc-  health,  but  all  his  hopes  failed.    Finding  his 

curred  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylva-  strength  giving  way,  he  returned  to  the  United 

nia.    Every  peaceable  attempt  to  suppress  the  States  in  1818,  and  in  that  year  died  at  Cumber-  ' 

outbreak  having  failed,  the  president  ordered  land  island,  Georgia. — In  person  Lee  was  above 

a  military  force  to  be  raised,  which  he  placed  the  medium  height,  well    proportioned,  and 

under  the  command  of  Lee.    The  advance  of  pleasing.    His  complexion  was  dark ;  his  man- 

the  well  known  partisan  of  the  revolution  at  ner  the  frank  and  ofien  address  of  a  soldier. 

the  head  of  15,000  men  speedily  terminated  all  Self-esteem,  based  upon  the  conscious  possession 

resistance,  and  Lee  soon  returned  to  Virginia,  of  commanding  talents,  was  a  marked  trait  of 

In  1799  he  again  served  in  congress ;  and  when  his  character;  and  in  this  doubtless  originated 

intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  Wash-  his  misunderstanding  with  Greene.    The  opin- 

ington  he  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  pro-  ion  formed  by  that  great  soldier  of  his  military 

Bounce  a  eulogium.    The  resolutions  which  he  genius  has  been  stated :  *^No  man  in  the  progress 

drew  up  on  this  occasion,  and  which  were  pre-  of  the  southern  campaign  had  equal  merit  witli 

aented,  during  his  temporary  absence,  by  his  Lee;"  and  ifthe  conspicuous  services  of  Morgan, 

friend  Judge  Marshall,  contained  the  words  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Washington  be 

now  so  celebrated :  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  recalled,  the  extent  of  this  commendation  will 

and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."    On  be  understood.    Greene  was  eminently  just  and 

the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  impartial  to  all  his  officers,  and  thus  his  esti- 

1801,  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  estab-  mate  of  Lee's  abilities  is  conclusive.    The  "  love 

lished  himself  as  a  country  gentleman  in  Virgi-  and  thanks"  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lee  from  ^ 

sia.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  not,  how-  Gen.  Washington  in  1789,  exhibit  the  a£^ion 
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which  his  generowqoaUlies  had  inroired  in  ihe  Lee  is  the  author  of  *'  Fniyeraalism  Examined 

hoeomof  the  chief;  and  in  Virginia  he  is  still  and  Exposed''  (1886);  ''The  Immortality  of 

known  by  the  name  of ''  Legion  Harry,"  m  al-  the  Soul ;"  ''  Revival  Manual ''  (1850) ;  ''  Eode- 

lusion  to  the  rapid  and  daring  movements  of  his  siastical  Manual,  or  Scriptural  Church  €k>vem- 

partisan  corps  in  the  campaign  of  the  Oarolinas.  ment  Stated  and  Defended  "  (1850) ;  "  Slavery 

LEE,  Jbssb,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Examined  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible"  (1855) ; 

Virginia  in  1758,  died  in  Sept  1816.    He  be-  and  ''Elements  of  Theology,  or  an  Exposition 

came  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in  1788,  of  the  Divine  Origin,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and 

and  a  travelling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury.  Listitutions  of  Christianity"  (1856). 

His  "  Notes"  have  been  the  basis  of  much  of  the  LEE,  Mabt  E.,  an  American  authoress^  Bom 

history  of  early  Methodism  in  America.    He  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  28, 1818,  died  there, 

was  chaplain  to  congress  during  6  successive  Sept.  28,  1849.     She  early  indicated  literary 

terms.    He  is  best  fnown  as  the  apostle  of  tastes,  and  became  familiar  wiUi  the  French, 

Methodism  in  New  England.  German,  and  Italian  languages,  ft*ora  which  she 

LEE,  LsBoV  Madison,  D.D.,  an  American  translated  freely  for  the  magazines.    She  also 

clergyman,  born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  80,  wrote  original  pieces  in  pros^  aud  verse  for  the 

1808.    He  studied  law,  but  entered  the  minis-  "  Southern  Review"  and  other  periodicals.    A 

try  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1828.  volume  of  "  Tales  from  History"  from  her  pen, 

He  has  published  several  sermons,  "  Letters  to  designed  for  the  young,  was  published  by  the 

a  Young  Convert,"  "Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Massachusetts  library  association.    She  was  af- 

Lee,"  a  small  volume  on  confirmation,  and  an-  flicted  by  disease  through  life,  lost  the  use  of 

other  on  perseverance.    In  1836  he  became  ed-  her  right  hand  by  paralysis,  and  continued  to 

itor  of  the  "  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,"  write  with  her  led  hand  during  the  progress  of 

and,  having  resigned  the  post  in  the  following  the  malady.    A  selection  from  her  poems  was 

year  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  rejected  in  published  after  her  death,  with  a  memoir  by 

1839,  and  continued  till  Deo.  1858.  Samuel  Oilman,  D,D. 

LEE,  LuTHSB,  DJ>.,  an  American  clergyman  LEE,  Nathaniel,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
and  author,  born  in  Skshoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.  born  in  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  about  1657, 
Having  acquired  an  education  mainly  by  his  killed  in  London  in  1690.  He  was  educated  at 
nnaid^  exertions,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1821,  and  soon  began  to  university  tried  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court ; 
preach.  In  1827  he  joined  the  Grenesee  con-  but  not  being  successful,  he  began  to  write  for 
ferenoe,^  became  a  travelling  preacher,  engaged  the  stage.  From  1675  to  1681  he  produced  a 
in  several  public  discussions  on  theological  ques-  new  play  every  year.  In  1684  he  became  in- 
tiona,  and  was  a  prominent  lecturer  on  temper-  sane  and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for  4  years, 
anoe.  In  1836  he  began  to  preach  against  when,  having  recovered  his  reason,  he  was  lib- 
slavery,  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  was  crated  and  resumed  his  former  occupation.  He 
thus  ei^^ed  he  was  mobbed  several  times.  In  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  a  nocturnal  riot. 
1841  he  edited  the  "  New  England  Christian  He  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dryden, 
Advocate,"  an  anti-slavery  journal  published  whom  he  assisted  in  writing  "CE)dipus"  and  the 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  Soon  after  he  issued  a  p^>er  "Duke  of  Guise."  He  was  the  author  of  11 
named  the  "Sword  of  Truth,"  and  in  the  au-  tragedies,  2  of  which,"  Theodosius"  and  "Alexan- 
tumn  of  1842  he  joined  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott  der  the  Great,"  were  long  popular  on  the  stage, 
and  others  in  seceding  from  the  Methodist  LEE,  Mrs.  R.  Bowdioh,  an  English  authoress, 
church,  and  began  with  them  a  weekly  journal  bom  about  1800,  died  in  1856.  During  a  resi- 
styled  the  "  True  Wesleyan."  When,  in  1848,  deuce  at  Cape  Coast  Colony  in  Africa,  whither 
the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection"  was  her  first  husoand,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdicli,  had  been 
organized,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  sent  on  a  mission  ofpacification  to  the  Ashantees, 
church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1844,  at  the  first  she  collected  the  materials  for  an  interesting 
Wesleyan  Methodist  general  conference,  he  was  work  on  the  aborigines  of  that  country,  which 
chosen  president,  and  'fleeted  to  be  editor  of  appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  "  Stories  of 
the  "  True  Wesleyan,"  which  had  become  the  Strange  Lands."  Another  work  of  the  same 
organ  of  the  new  body,  and  was  thenceforward  character,  entitled  "  The  African  Wanderers*' 
to  be  publbhed  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he  (dd  ed.  1854),  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  the 
resided  till  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  editor-  charm  of  its  narrative  ana  the  exactness  of  its 
ship,  and  removed  to  Syracuse,  again  to  take  descriptions.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Bowdich  re- 
chai^  of  the  Wesleyan  church  there.  In  1854-  sided  for  many  years  in  Paris,  where  she  mar- 
'5  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  "  The  Evangel-  ried  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Lee.  While  there 
ical  Pulpit."  In  1856  he  was  elected  president  she  ei\ioyed  the  friendship  of  Cuvier,  of  whom 
and  professor  of  theology  of  Michigan  Union  she  wrote  a  memoir,  and  of  other  eminent  au- 
coUege,  at  Leoni,  Mich. ;  but  he  resigned  in  thors  and  naturalists.  Her  remaining  works 
1857,  and  removed  to  Felicity,  O.,  where  he  are  for  the  most  part  popular  treatises  on  sub- 
remained  two  years.  He  then  became  pastor  jects  connected  with  naturd  history.  Among 
of  a  church  in  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  where  he  has  them  are :  "Elements  of  Natural  History — Zo* 
since  resided.  In  1859  he  received  from  Mid-  ology ;"  "  Taxidermy ;"  "  Beauties,  Uses,  &o^  of 
dlebury  college,  Yt.,  the  degree  of  D.D.    Dr.  Tre^  Plants,  and  Flowers;"  "Familiar  NatOr 
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ml  Historj/^  Ac    Some  of  these  hAve  paased  ket  theatre  with  great  Boecen.    la  the  sao- 

throoffh  repeated  editions.  oeeding  year  her  father  died,  and  Miae  Lee 

LEE,  Samitbl,  the  first  minister  of  Bristol,  removed  with  her  sisters  to  Bath,  where  she 
B.  L,  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1625,  died  in  devoted  the  profits  of  her  play  to  the  establish- 
St.  Malo,  France,  in  Deo.  1691.  He  was  gradn^  ment  of  a  young  ladies*  seminary,  over  which 
atedat  Oxford  in  1648,  subsequently  took  orders,  she  and  her  sister  Harriet  presided  for  many 
and  was  preferred  by  Gromwell  to  a  church  near  years.  In  1785  she  published  the  ^*  Recess,  *'  a 
Bishopsgate,  London,  from  which,  being  a  non-  historical  tale  of  a  rather  sombre  character, 
conformist,  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  Foranum-  which  attained  considerable  popularity,  and 
ber  of  years  he  preached  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  was  followed  by  *' Alraeyda,"  a  tragedy, 
between  1678  and  1686  he  was  minister  of  an  performed  with  moderate  success;  the  ^'Life 
Independent  church  at  Newington  Green  near  of  a  Lover,"  a  novel  in  6  vols. ;  and  an  nnsuo- 
London.  In  the  latter  year,  apprehending  that  cessful  comedy,  the  ^*  Assignation.*'  She  also 
he  might  be  disturbed  in  the  discharge  of  his  furnished  the  ^^  Young  Lady's  Tale"  and  tiie 
duties,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  upon  *^  Clergyman's  Tale"  to  the  series  of  ^^Canter- 
the  formation  of  a  church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  be-  bury  Tales,"  written  by  her  sister  Harriet  and 
came  its  first  minister.  After  the  revolution  herself,  which  are  considered  her  best  pro- 
of 1688  he- prepared  to  return  to  England,  and  ductions.  In  1808  she  gave  up  her  seminary, 
on  the  voyage  thither  was  captured  by  a  French  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  retire- 
privateer  and  taken  into  St  Malo,  where  he  died  ment.  Her  conversational  powers  were  re- 
soon  after.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  at  markable. — Harbiet,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
one  time  made  a  special  study  of  the  astrologi-  bom  in  London  in  1756,  died  at  Clifton,  Aug. 
cal  art;  but  becoming  convinced  of  the  sinful-  1,  1851.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress 
nessof  this  pursuit,  he  burned  his  collection  re-  took  place  in  1786,  when  she  published  the 
lating  to  the  subject.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Or-  "  Errors  of  Innocence,"  a  novel  in  5  vols.,  sue- 
bis  Mirnculum,  or  the  Temple  of  Soloman  por-  ceeded  by  several  others  now  forgotten^  In 
trayed  by  Scripture  Light"  (fol.,  London,  1659),  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her  "  Canter- 
and  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  bury  Tales,"  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  years  by  4  others  under  the  same  title,  the  con- 

and  scholar,  born  in  Longnor,  Shropshire,  May  tents  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  her 

14,  1788,  died  in  Barley,  Hertfordshire,  Dec  own  composition.    They  enjoyed  a  great  popn- 

16,  1852.     He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  larity  in  the  early  part  of  the  century ;  and  a  new 

was  educated  at  the  charity  school  of  his  native  edition  was  published  in  New  York  in  1856-'7  (8 

village,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  apprenticed  to  vols.  12mo.).    One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 

a  carpenter.     While  laboring  at  his  craft  he  "The  German's  Tale— Kruitzner,"  from  which 

mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Lord  Byron  borrowed  not  merely  the  plot  and 

and  Syriac   languages.     He  subseqaently  ao-  the  machinery  down  to  the  most  trivial  inci- 

quired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  French,  dents,  but  in  some  instances  the  language,  of  his 

German,  and  Italian,  with  the  assistance  of  "  Werner."   She  also  produced  two  dramas,  the 

Archdeacon  Corbett,  who  in  1810  pr<jcured  his  **  New  Peerage"  and  the  "  Three  Strangers,"  tiie 

appointment  to  the  mastership  of  a  foundation  latter  of  which  failed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1885. 

Bohool  at  Shrewsbury.     He  entered  Queen's  LEE.  Thomas,  an  American  judge  and  poU* 

college,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  was  graduated  in  tician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  1,  1769, 

due  course,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  died  Oct.  28,  1889.    He  was  educated  in  his 

professor  of  Arabic  at  his  university.    In  1881  native  city,  and  became  a  student  of  law  at  the 

he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  age  of  16.    He  was  elected  at  an  early  age  to 

the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  in  1888  the  legislature  as  a  member  of  the  republican 

conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  an  honor  party,  and  served  for  several  years.    In  1794  be 

received  by  him  more  than  10  years  before  oecameaetate  solicitor,  and  in  1804  one  of  the 

from  the  German  university  of  Halle.  His  chief  associate  judges  of  the  state. '  The  latter  office 

publications  were  :^*  Hebrew  Grammar"  (1880);  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and 

^  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,"  translated  from  was  shortly  after  made  comptroller-general  d 

the  Anibic  (1888) ;  a  translation  of  Job  (1887) ;  the  state,  in  which  position  he  remained  till 

and  a  *^  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon"  (1840).  1816.    In  the  folio wiog  year  he  became  preei- 

LEE,  Sophia,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  dent  of  the  state  bank  of  Charleston ;  in  1822 

London  in  May,  1750,  died  at  Clifton,  near  he  represented  St  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's  in 

Bristol,  March  13,  1824.    Her  father,  a  man  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  spoke  with  great 

acquirements  and  amiable  character,  who  had  effect ;  and  in  1828  was  appointed  by  President 

beenattractedtothestageby  the  genius  of  Gar-  Monroe  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for 

rick,  gave  every  attention  to  the  education  of  his  South  Carolina,  which  office  he  held  till  the 

children,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  found  dose  of  his  life.    He  presided  in  this  court  in 

a  ready  and  competent  assistant  in  his  eldest  the  period  of  nullification,  when  the  Bond  case 

daughter,  Sophia.    The  latter  made  her  firstly  came  up  for  the  recoverv  of  duties  under  the 

pearance  before  the  public  in  1780  as  the  author  tariff;  and  he  ruled  out  the  defence  offered  by 

of  a  comedy  entitled  *^  The  Chapter  of  Acci-  Mr.  MoDuffie  under  the  state  ordinance  by 

dents,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymar-  which  the  tariff  had  been  vetoed  in  South  Caro* 
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Hoa,  and  thus  debated  the  attempt  to  Mug  the  dida  or  snokera,  fastening  itself  first  bj  one  and 

case  before  a  jnry.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  then  by  the  other,  alternately  stretobing  and 

<^  the  onion  party  in  this  conflict,  and  an  able  contracting  the  body;  it  is  torpid  in  winter, 

writer  in  its  defence.    He  was  sdso  active  in  biding  in  the  mad ;  it  can  live  a  long  time  in 

the  temperance  reform  and  in  benevolent  en*  sphagnons  moss  or  in  moist  esjrth,  and  can 

terprises.  .  thus  be  transported  for  long  distances.  Leeches 

LEEO^  a  red-blooded,   footless,    smooth-  live  at  the  expense  of  other  animals,  whose 

bodied,  abranchiate  annelid,  of  the  family  hirU'  blood  they  sack  ;  ^  they  attach  themselves  to 

diiiei,  and  genos  tanguiauga  (Sav.)  or  hirudo  fishes,  batrachians,  invertebrates,  and  to  mam- 

(Linn.).    The  body  is  soft,  retractile,  composed  mals  and  men  that  venture  into  the  fresh  waters 

of  nomeroas  segments,  with  a  sncker  at  the  inhabited  by  them.    Many  species  are  ased  for 

posterior  extremity,  serving  both  to  attach  and  medical  purposes,  of  which  the  most  common 

to  move  the  animal.    The  mascalar  system  is  are  the  gray  aad  the  green  leeches  of  Earope 

weU  developed,  closely  embracing  the  viscera ;  (8,  medidnalU  and  oMeinaUs^  Say.),  generally 

the  sucker  has  both  circalar  and  radiating  fibres,  eonsidered  varieties  of  one  species;  both  have  6 

The  nervoos  system  consists  of  a  large  anterior  longitudinal  ferruginous  stripes  on  the  back,  the 

cerebral  ganglion,  and  a  chun  of  ventral  ganglia  4  liU«ral  ones  interrupted  by  black  spots ;  the 

eonneeted  by  two  contiguous  cords ;  the  gan«  back  varies  from  blackish  to  grayish  green ;  the 

glia  are  fewer  than  the  segments,  the  first  and  nnder  parts  in  the  first  variety  are  greenish 

ust  being  the  largest,  the  former  sending  fila-  with  black  spots  and  edgings,  in  the  second  yel- 

ments  to  the  lips  and  the  latter  to  the  sucker ;  lowish  green  without  apots ;  the  length  varies 

there  is  also  a  splanobnic  system  of  small  ante-  from  2  to  4  inches.    They  formerly  inhabited 

rior  ganglia  which  send  filaments  to  the  parts  in  great  numbers  the  marshes  and  streams  of 

about  the  ^outh  an^  to  the  intestinal  canaL  most  countries  of  Europe ;  but  of  late  years  the 

The.senseof  touch  is  particularly  developed  at  demand  for  medical  purposes  has  exhausted 

the  anterior   extremity.     There   are  10  eye  most  of  the  localities  in  central  and  southern 

specks  symmetrically  arranged  upon  the  neck,  Europe ;  the  Swedish  leeches  are  now  generally 

each  a  transparent  cylindrical  body  bulging  out  eonsidered  the  best.    There  are  many  Ameri- 

xmder  the  skin  like  a  cornea,  enveloped  in  a  can  species,  of  which  the  hirudo  dseora  (Say) 

layer  of  blac^  pigment,  receiving  a  filament  is  extensively  used  in  the  interior  of  the  middle 

from  the  cephalic  ganglion,  according  to  Wag-  states;  the  color  is  deep  greenish  above  with 

ner  having  a  lens  and  a  vitreous  body  (though  8  rows  of  square  spots,  the  central  brownish 

this  is  denied   by  others),    and   constituting  orange,  and  the  lateral  black;  the  under  parts 

light-perceiving  if  not  light-refracting  organs,  are  spotted  with  black;  it  varies  in  length  from 

The  fiattened  lK>dy  tapers  toward  each  end,  the  8  to  5  inches ;   it  is  especially  abundant  in 

mouth  being  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pro-  Pennsylvania,  and  several  hundred  thousand  are 

vided  with  a  sucking  apparatus ;  at  the  base  of  employed  annually. — Leeches  afford  the  least 

the  pharynx  are  8  fieshy  swellings,  the  project-  painful  and  in  many  cases  the  only  practicable 

ing  border  of  which  is  edged  with  bicuspid  means  of  local  depletion,  and  are  precious  in- 

teeth,  causing  wounds  shaped  like  a  8-rayed  strumentt  in  the  hiands  of  the  nhysioian.    They 

star.    The  intestinal  canal  is  straight,  but  ^eep-  will  generally  bite  eagerly,  and  will  draw  from 

ly  constricted  in  many  places,  each  such  portion  ^  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood,  accprding  to 

sending  off  short  c»ca  on  each  side ;  the  anal  the  vigor  and  size  of  the  animal  and  the  vascu- 

opening  is  on  the  back  directly  above  the  pos-  larity  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  when 

terior  sucker.  There  are  salivary  glands  around  ftill  they  drop  off,  though  they  will  sometimes 

the  commencement  of  the  intestine,  and  a  glan-  continue  to  oraw  after  their  tails  are  cut  off; 

dular  hepatic  organ  envelopes  a  great  part  of  this  the  application  of  a  little  salt  will  make  them 

canal    The  blood  contains  colorless  granulated  drop  at  any  time ;  bathing  the  part  with  warm 

globules;  there  is  a  central  contractile  vessel  ,, water  will  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 

and  a  circulation  and  oscillation  in  longitudinal  When  gorged  with  blood,  digestion  may  not  be 

and  lateral  vessels.    Respiration  is  effected  by  completed  for  many  months ;  hence  it  is  cus^ 

means  of  17  pairs  of  internal  branchisB  or  aqui-  tomary  to  strip  them  by  drawing  the  body  be- 

•ferous  canals  without  ciliated  epithelium,  open-  tween  the  fingers  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  the 

ing  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  little  that  reimdns  serving  to  keep  them  in  good 

surrounded  by  a  net- work  of  blood  vessels.  Re-  condition  for  a  long  time,  if  they  be  kept  in  clean 

production  is  effected  by  sexual  organs,  and  the  and  frequently  changed  water.     Full  leeches 

two  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  are  liable  to  disease  and  to  induce  it  in  odiers, 

they  being  true  hermaphrodites;  the  eggs,  from  and  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  not  to  be 

6  to  15,  are  contained  in  a  cocoon  surrounded  used  until  they  have  regained  their  activity ;  as 

by  a  thick  spongy  substance  said  to  be  ejected  they  often  change  the  uimy  coat  on  their  skin, 

from  the  mouth,  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the  they  require  moss  and  roots  to  draw  themselves 

water,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  through  in  order  to  keep  healthy.    In  the  rare 

young  leave  the  egg  without  undergoing  any  oases  in  which  leech  bites  bleed  too  long,  the 

metamorphosis.    The  leech  inhabits  the  water  flow  may  be  arrested  by  pressure,  alum  solution, 

principally,  and  swims  with  a  vertical  nndnlat-  caustic,  or  a  superficial  suture.  The  application 

ing  motion ;  out  of  the  water  it  movea  by  the  of  leeches  reqniree  some  skill  and  attention,  and 
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is  often  nsefdlly  plac^  in  the  hands  of  spedal  eztenriye  sabnrbs  of  Holbeok  and  Hnnslet.  The 

practitioners,  both  male  and  female. — ^The  horse  streets  are  well  paved  and  the  sidewalks  flagged 

leech  {hcBmopu,  Say.)  is  a  larger  species,  differ-  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  an  abundant  snpplj 

ing  prinoipatlj  by  the  oval  and  slightly  toothed  of  water  is  conveyed  from  the  Harewood  bills, 

jaws ;  it  will  not  attack  man,  and  it  is  donbtfni  6  or  6  miles  distant.    There  are  many  handsome 

if  it  attaches  itself  to  horses  and  other  animals ;  pnblio  bnildings.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 

it  devours  other  worms,  swallowing  them  whole,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  as  a  Roman 

The  leeoh  family  is  a  large  one,  and  can  be  Oatholio  chnrch,  a  market  hall,  and  especially 

studied  only  in  special  treatises,  of  which  a  long  the  town  hall,  completed  in  1868.    Improve- 

list  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  annelids  in  8ie-  ments  are  in  steady  progress.     The  largest 

bold^s  ^*  Oomparative  Anatomy.^'  buildings  are  the  doth  halls,  in  which  the  <^th 

LEEOH,  John,  an  English  humorous  artist,  markets  are  held,  the  commercial  buildings,  8 

bom  in  London  about  1816.    He  was  educated  market  houses^  the  corn  exchange,  the  court 

at  the  Oharterhouse,  and  soon  after  the  estab-  house,  the  town  hall,  the  stock  exchange,  the 

lishment  of  *^  Punch^'  brought  himself  into  no-  gaol,  the  cavalry  barracks,  &c.,  and  the  places 

tioe  by  his  humorous  illustrations  for  that  serial,  of  public  amusement.     Many  of  the  churches 

Several  thousand  sketches,  iUustrating  the  poll-  are  large  and  elegant  buildings.    In  1851  there 

tics,  flEishions,  and  follies  of  the  day,  testify  to  were  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  86  be- 

the  industry  of  his  pencil  and  the  fertility  of  longed  to  the  diurch  of  England.    The  total 

his  invention ;  and  the  greater  part  of  uiese,  number  of  sittings  provided  was  76,488.    In  the 

though  hastily  thrown  o^  have  artistic  merit  same  year  Leeds  had  871  day  schools,  of  which 

as  well  as  humor,  the  drawing  and  expression  76  were  public  with  18,11t6  scholars,  and  295 

being  in  most  cases  excellent.    The  social  ex-  private  with  8,668  scholars.    Included  among 

travagances  of  England  have  never  found  a  these  is  the  Leeds  free  grammar  school,  founded 

more  apt  or  kindly  delineator ;  but  in  sporting  in  1662  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  about 

scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  the  horse  is  £2,000  per  annum ;  in  1861  it  had  169  scholars, 

introduced,  he  is  preeminent.    He  has  been  con-  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  147,  with 

nected  with  **  Punch"  almost  ever  since  its  estab-  28,761  scholars.    The  industrial  school  at  Bur- 

lishment,  and  has  from  time  to  time  published  mantoits,  opened .  in  1848,  is  a  large  and  very 

collections  of  his  pictorial  contributions  to  its  complete  establishment,  the  buildings  forming  a 

columns,  of  which  8  volumes  have  appeared,  en-  capacious  and  ornamental  Elizabethan  pile,  and 

tided  *^  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  from  the  the  grounds  coverinff  6  acres.    Leeds  possesses 

Portfolio  of  Mr.  Punch,"  each  containing  600  an  excellent  library  founded  by  Dr.  Priestley  in 

woodcuts.    He  has  also  illustrated  several  of  1768 ;  the  library  and  museum  of  the  literary 

Albert  Smithes  novels,  the  ^^  Comic  History  of  and  philosophical  society ;  a  mechanics'  institu- 

England,"  ^.,  and  has  published  under  his  tion  with  2,000  members  and  8,000  volumes ;  a 

own  name  "The  Rising  Generation,  a  Series  of  school  of  design,  a  medical  school,  ^.    The 

Twelve  Drawings  on  Stone"  (1848),  and  other  charitable  institutions  are :  the  Leeds  infirmary 

works.  with  160  beds,  the  house  of  recovery  for  fever 

LEEDS,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  West,  on  the  N.  .  patients,  a  di^nsary,  an  eye  and  ear  infirma* 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  806  sq.  ry,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  several  almshouses 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  80,280.  It  has  a  rough,  hilly  for  the  poor  and  aged.  Leeds  is  particularly 
suriface,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes  distinguished  for  its  musical  festivals.  Mr.  Rob- 
in which  rise  Cataraqui  and  Rideau  rivers.  The  ert  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  estimates  the  increase  of  population  in  Leeds  at 
Indian  com,  peas,  buckwheat,  and  rye  are  the  12  per  cent,  from  1861  to  1868.  The  number 
principal  productions.    Capital,  Brockville.  of  inhabited  houses  in  Leeds  proper  in  1861  was 

LEEDS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor-  21,061,  and  in  1868  28,618.  The  woollen  manu- 

ough  of  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  £aoture  in  1868  employed  10,198  persons,  who 

situated  on  both  side%  but  chiefiy  on  the  left,  received  £870,996  in  wages ;  the  number  of 

of  the  navigable  river  Aire,  24  m.  W.  S.  W.  firms  engaged  in  them  was  128.  There  were  962 

from  York  and  206  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  power  looms  and  16  rag  machines;   nominal 

from  London ;  pop.  in  1861, 172,270 ;  in  1868,  horse  power  2,924.    The  worsted  trade  in  1865 

estimated  at  191,698.    Its  site  was  probably  at  employed  9  mills,  with  9,716  spindles,  666  power 

one  time  a  Roman  station ;  it  was  subsequently  looms,  and  1,077  persons;  in  1868,  4  miUs,  120 

occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  in  succession  horse  power,  with  10,000  spindles,  and  only  640 

by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.    The  name  Loidis  persons.    The  fiax  manufacture  consumes  annn- 

dLeeds)  is  Saxon.    As  a  manufacturing  town  it  ally  12,000  tons  of  flax,  and  employs  82  firms, 

dates  back  only  to  the  16th  century.    The  prin-  1,818  horse  power,  9,020  persons  of  all  ages, 

dpal  and  best  part  of  Leeds  stands  on  the  sloi>e  149,464  spindles,  862  power  looms,  and  840 

of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire.    Most  of  the  town  is  hand  looms.    Dyeing,  iron  and  machine  mak- 

irregularly  built,  with  narrow  and  crooked  ing,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  tobacco,  pottery, 

streets;  but  in  the  centre  and  W.  the  streets  oil,  and  chemicals,  and  coal  mining,  form  also 

are  wide  and  handsome,  being  lined  with  modern  important  branches  of  industry.    The  coal  and 

buildings.     Two  stone  bridges  and  4  of  iron  iron  miners  are  estimated  at  2,000,  and  neariy 

cross  the  river,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  700,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  by  256  en- 
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ffbes  of  5,640  horse  power.  There  is  iko  a  philosophy,  which  continaed  through  6  ydaines^. 
Surge  silk  maDofaotory  employing  650  persons.  In  1848  he  held  discussions  with  several  of  the 
Nearly  i  of  the  whole  population,  or  about  46,-  physicians  of  Newcastle,  and  was  presented  with 
000,  half  of  whom  are  females,  were  employed  a  public  testimonial.  In  1858  he  visited  the 
in  the  various  manufactories  in  1858,  receiving  world^s  temperance  convention  in  New  York  as 
£1,752,689  in  wages.  Notwithstanding  this  in-  the  representative  of  the  British  temperance  as- 
creased  prosperity,  there  is  still  much  pauper-  sociations  of  the  north  of  En^^nd,  and  in  1856 
ism,  and  17,487  poor  were  relieved  in  1857.  and  1857  he  attended  the  international  congress 
No  oUier  town  in  England  is  so  admirably  sit-  of  benevolence  at  Brussels  and  Frankfort,  as  a 
uated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  alliance, 
inland  navigation  of  the  country.  It  communi-  In  1842  the  university  of  Giessen  conferred  upon 
oates  with  the  sea  eastward  by  means  of  the  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  1860  he  received 
Aire  and  Oalder  navigation  to  the  Hnmber,  and  a  public  testimonial  of  1,000  guineas  tvom  the 
westward  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  to  friends  of  temperance  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
the  Mersey.  The  warehouses  of  the  Aire  and  Lees  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
Oalder  company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  wines  of  Scripture  to  Kitto^s  *^  Oyclopsdia  of 
there  are  convenient  docks.  Leeds  is  also  the  Biblical  Literature,''  and  is  the  author  of  a  ''*■  His- 
oentre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads  converging  to  tory  of  Alcohol"  (1848),  and  of  a  ^* Treatise  oa 
it  from  dl  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it  in  Logic,  or  the  Method,  Means,  and  Matter  of 
oonnection  with  every  important  town  of  the  Argument." 

kingdom.    The  borough,  which  is  divided  into       LEESER,  Isaao,  an  American  rabbi  and  re- 

12  wards,  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  ligious  writer,  born  in  Nenkirch,  Westphalia, 

oouncillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  it  sends  in  1806.    In  1825  he  emigrated  to  the  United 

two  members  to  parliament    About  2  m.  from  States,  where  for  a  short  time  he  devoted  him- 

Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  abbey.  self  to  commerce.     In  1829  he  became  rabbi 

LEEMANS,  CoNBADUB,  a  Dutch  archsddo^st,  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  and 

bom  in  Zalt  Boemel,  Gelderland,  April  28, 1809.  has  since  ac<}uired  an  extensive  reputation  by 

He  studied  theology  and  archieology  at  the  uni-  his  contributions  to  literature,  referring  princi- 

versity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1829  went  to  Paris,  pally  to  Jewbh  history  and  theology.    Since 

where  he  remained  two  years.    He  returned  to  1848  he  has  edited '^  The  Jewish  Advocate"  (or 

his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Bel-  ^^  Occident"),  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 

gium,  and  after  its  conclusion  made  a  visit  to  of  his  creed.     Among  his  works  are:   *^TIie 

England.    He  has  officiated  since  1889  as  di-  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law"  (1888)  ;   ^^  Dis- 

rector  of  the  museum  of  Leyden.    Having  long  courses.  Argumentative  and  Devotional "  (1886- 

atndied  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  published  in  '40);   ^*  Portuguese  Form  of  Prayers"  (1887); 

1835  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hieroglyphica  a  ^^Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine;"  and 

of  Horapollo,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  *^  Holy  Scriptures" 

great  work  on  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  according  to  Jewish  authorities  (1856). 
museum  of  Leyden,  which  was  concluded  in       LEEU WARDEN,  a  town  of  HoUaud,  capital 

1864.   He  has  also  published  various  other  works  of  the  province  of  Frieeland,  situated  in  a  fertile 

of  a  similar  character.  plain  on  the  Ee,  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  70  m. 

LEES,  Fbbdbbio  Riohabd,  an  En^ish  tem-  N.  E.  from  Amsterdam ;  pop.  about  27,000.    It 

perance  orator,  bom  at  Meanwood  Hall,  near  i»  well  built,  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 

Leeds,  Yorkshire,  March  15,  18t5.    He  was  ed-  and  connected  by  others  with  Harlingen,  Gro- 

Qcated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  conse-  ningen,  and  Delfzyl.     The  principal  buildings 

quence  of  ill  health  and  distaste.     When  19  are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 

years  old  he  connected  himself  with  the  tem-  the  government  house,  the  old  Landhuis,  &c.   It 

perance  cause,  and  in  the  following  year  with  has  a  society  for  Frisian  history,  antiquities,  and 

the  total  abstinence  movement,  and  has  ever  lan^puage,  a  natural  history  society,  and  also 

since  been  its  most  prominent  advocate.    His  vanous  manufactures. 

first  appearance  as  a  public  debater  on  this  LEEUWENHOECE,  or  Lbuwbnhoek,  Anto- 
question  was  at  a  great  meeting  in  Leeds  in  1886.  Nius  van,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  bom  in  Delft,  Oct. 
From  1887  to  1840  he  held  various  discussions  24,  1682,  died  there,  Aug.  26,  1728.  He  had 
with  the  Owenitea,  and  published  in  1888-^9  the  no  learned  education,  and  in  early  tife  was  en- 
**  Metapliysics  of  Owenism  Dissected."  From  gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  applied  him- 
1841  to  1844  he  gained  several  prizes  for  essays  self  during  his  spare  moments  to  science^  and 
on  temperance;  and  in*  1856  he  gained  £100,  attained  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  mi- 
offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  alliance  for  an  crosoopes  in  Europe.  By  his  applications  of  the 
argument  for  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  microscope,  and  by  the  researches  in  physiology 
liquor  traffic.  In  1843  he  held  a  discussion  with  to  which  these  applications  conducted  him,  he 
ytt.  Jefferson,  a  surgeon,  in  which  he  explained  attracted  the  attention  of  the  royal  society  of 
the  bearing  of  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  on  the  London ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings, 
temperance  question.  Inl845hestart^  "The  containing  accounts  of  his  discoveries,  were 
Truth  Seeker  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  published  in  the  English  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
Religion,"  a  maffazme  devoted  to  free  and  cath-  actions."  He  made  many  remarkable  investi- 
o^c  inquiry,  and  to  transcendental  and  spiritual  gationa,  and  anticipated  in  his  physiological  dis- 
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ooyeries  nutoh  wbieh  has  been  confirmed  in  tkipited  in  the  Buaaan  expedition  as  oommcnd* 

modern*  times.    His  assertions  witli  regard  to  er  of  the  imperial  bri«Kle.    On  the  downfiyi 

the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  the  of  the  emperor,  Louis  aVIII.  created  him  che- 

brain  and  neryes,  toA  the  structure  of  the  crys-  yalier  of  bt  Louis  and  a  peer  of  France ;  but 

talline  lens,  agree  verj  nearly  with  the  results  having  retained  his  seat  in  the  imperial  senate 

of  modern  experiment    His  industry  as  well  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  excluded  on 

as  his  ingenuity  was  very  great,  but  he  formed  the  second  restoration  from  the  chamber  of 

many  fanciful  and  erroneous  theories,  bein^c  often  peers.    His  rank  was  restored  to  him  in  1819. 
led  astray  by  preconceived  opinions.    His  in-        L£  FORT,  Francois,  a  Russian  general  of 

vestigation  of  the  spermatic  animalcules,  which  Swiss  oriffin,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1666,  died  in 

he  daimed  to  have  discovered  in  1677,  excited  Moscow,  March  1, 1699.    He  early  became  a 

the  curiosity  of  many  naturalists,  and  they  were  cadet  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  French  service, 

idFterward  made  tiie  subject  of  much  research  and  entered  the  army  of  Holland  in  1674,  and  soon 

of  many  books  by  Bnffon,  Needman,  Spallanza-  after  went  to  Russia,  where  he  received  a  cap- 

ni,  Prevost,  Dumas,  Wagner,  and^thers.    Leeu-  tain's  commission  from  the  czar  Alexis,  and 

wenhoeck's  life  was  passed  in  scientific  research  fought  under  RomadanofEBki  against  the  Turks 

and  in  manufacturing  optical  intruments  in  his  and  Tartars.    After  the  death  of  Fedor  III.  in 

native  city.    He  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary,  1682,  and  the  joint  accesaon  of  the  half  bro^ 

and  was  invited  to  visit  the  czar  Peter  when  ers  Ivan  and  Peter,  he  espoused  the  interests 

that  sovereign  was  in  Delft.    His  writings  were  of  the  latter,  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 

ooUected  and  published  separately  in  Ihitch  at  ment  which  raised  him  to  supreme  authority  in 

Delft  and  I^yoen.  They  also  appeared  in  Latin  1689,  by  removing  his  sister  Sophia  from  the 

(Delft,  1696),  and  a  selection  of  his  works,  con-  court,  and  at  once  became  his  chief  minister, 

taining  his  microscopical  discoveries  in  many  Peter  intrusted  to  him  the  reorganization  of  the 

departments  of  nature,  translated  into  English  army  after  the  European  model,  and  appointed 

by  Samuel  Hoole,  was  published  in  London,  him  general  admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  vig- 

1798-1801.  orou^y  seconded  the  czar's  efforts  for  the  crea- 

*  LEEWARD.    See  Leb.  tion  of  a  navy.    In  celebration  of  the  fint  sue* 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  a  name  applied  to  cess  of  the  new  army  and  navy  in  the  taking 

certain  of  the  West  India  islands  which,  in  sail-  of  Azof  in  1696,  a  magnificent  triumphal  entry 

ing  from  Spain  to  Oarthagena  or  Porto  Bello,  was  prepared  for  the  troops,  in  which  Le  Fort, 

He  to  leeward,  while  a  cluster  to  the  S.  of  them  borne  on  a  chariot  in  the  form  of  a  marine  shell, 

are  called  Windward  islands.     The  Leeward  held  the  place  of  honor,  the  czar  walking  be- 

St)up  comprises  the  British  islands  Dominica,  hind  him.   Le  Fort  also  exercised  great  influence 

ontserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  in  ameliorating  the  laws  of  Russia,  secured  reli- 

and  the  Virgin  group,  the  French  islands  Gua-  gious  toleration  for  foreigners,  and  was  either 

deloupe  and  Marie  Galante,  with  the  Danish  and  the  originator  or  most  efficient  promoter  c^ 

Swedish  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  many  of  the  grand  improvements  which  distin- 

tiiese  waters.  guished  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

LEFEBYRE,  FnAKgois  Joseph,  a  French  LEGAOY  (Lat  legatum,  from  legare^  to  he- 
marshal,  bom  in  RufEelch,  Oct.  26,  1766,  died  queath),  a  gift  of  any  personal  property  by  wilL 
in  Paris,  Sept  14,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of  an  in  Rome  the  general  law  determined  uniformly 
Alsatian  miller,  enlisted  in  1778  as  a  private  who  should  succeed  to  the  political,  social,  and 
soldier  in  the  French  army,  was  a  sergeant  at  personal  rights 'of  one  who  had  died;  but  a 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  .was  rap-  member  of  ihepopultu  might  get  a  special  law 
idly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  passed  by  the  cotnitia  curiata  authorizing  an 
and  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  by  alteration  of  the  usual  rules  for  the  distribution 
his  bravery,  especially  at  the  batue  of  Fleurus  of  property.  A  testament  was,  therefore,  noth- 
(1794).  On  June  4,  1796,  he  led  the  ,van  of  ing  else  than  a  private  law,  and  hence  legarej 
Kleber's  army  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  from  lex,  came  to  be  used  as  the  appropriate 
position  at  Altenkirchen,  and  on  March  20, 1799,  word  for  making  testamentary  dispositions.  The 
at  the  battle  of  Stockach,  maintained  his  ground  peculiar  feature  of  the  testament  was  the  insd- 
for  several  hours  with  8,000  men  against  a  force  tution  of  an  heir,  that  is,  of  a  person  who  was 
of  86,000  Austrians.  Having  aided  Bonaparte  to  succeed  to  the  persona  of  the  testator.  A 
to  overturn  the  directory,  he  was  appointed  to  legacy  was  an  injunction  to  this  heir  to  give  or 
the  command  of  the  military  in  and  around  pay  over  to  a  third  person  a  part  of  the  inheri- 
Paris,  became  a  senator,  and  in  1804  was  made  tance.  The  word  was  never  applied,  as  in  the 
a  marshal  of  IVance.  In  1806  he  accompanied  English  law,  to  a  direct  bequest ;  and  if  there 
Napoleon  agidnst  Prussia,  and  in  the  battle  of  was  no  heir,  the  legacy  necessarily  failed.  In 
Jena  commanded  the  foot  guards.    He  was  next  our  law,  a  legacy  is  a  gift  or  bequest  of  goods 

Ced  in  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  reduce  or  chattels  by  testament     The  probate  of  a 

tzic,  which  surrendered  May  24, 1807,  after  will  or  testament  concerns  only  the  personalty; 

a  siege  of  61  days;  and  on  the  28th  he  received  and  as  no  testamentary  disposition  of  snch  prop- 

the  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic.    He  subsequently  erty  can  be  administered  without  the  interpo- 

served  in  the  Peninsula,  was  present  in  1809  at  sition  of  a  representative  of  the  deceased,  the 

the  battles  of  Eckmtlhl  and  Wagram,  and  par-  oourt^  if  no  executor  was  appointed  by  the  will, 
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• 

(NT  if  he  who  was  app<^ted  deoHiiM  to  accept  entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  by  the  ezecator^ 
the  trnst,  win  itself  asenme  the  nomination  of  and,  if  the  latter  fails  to  do  so,  to  receive 
an  administrator.  In  him  all  the  personal  prop-  compensations  ont  of  the  general  assets.  The 
erty  is  vested,  and  it  is  his  office  to  estimate  plain  role  in  respect  to  ademption  is  to  inquire 
the  assets  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  whether  the  thing  given  existed  in  specie  at  the 
and  to  divide  the  sarplns,  if  any,  according  to  decease  of  the  testator.  This  is  the  role  laid 
his  will,  or  according  to  the  ^neral  statates  of  down  by  Lord  Thnrlow,  who  adds  that  any  dis- 
distribution.  A  legatee  acqmres  indeed,  nnder  cussion  of  tiie  particolar  motives  and  intentions 
the  testament  itself^  an  inchoate  right  to  the  of  the  testator  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter, 
legacy;  but  this  is  perfected  only  by  the  assent  as  indeed  it  wonld  only  tend  to  produce  nnoer* 
of  the  execator,  or  other  representative  of  the  tiunty  and  confosion.  Hus  is-  certainly  tme 
testator. — ^Legacies  are  said  in  law  to  be  general,  when  the  subject  of  the  gift  has  been  destroyed 
K>ecific,  or  demonstrative.  The  two  former  of  by  the  testator's  own  ad;,  though  it  would  be 
these  must  be  nicely  distinguished  ftt>m  each  otherwise  perhaps  if  the  character  of  the  thing 
other  (though  in  fact  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  were  changed  by  operation  of  law,  A  demon- 
Bo),  because  upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  general  strative  legacy  is  not  adeemed  by  a  &ilure  of 
legacies  most  abate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  particular  fhnd  upKm  which  it  was  charged, 
while  specific  legacies  are  subject  to  abatement  The  value  is  the  principal  thing ;  the  parti<»lar 
only  when  all  other  ftmds  are  insufficient;  on  ftmd  designated  is  only  accessory  and  of  seeond- 
the  other  hand,  specific  legacies  are,  firom  their  ary  importance,  and  if  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
nature,  liable  to  ademption,  while  gen^*al  lega-  bequest  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  general  as- 
des  are  not.  A  legacy  is  general  when  it  does  sets. — ^A  legacy  lapses  if  tiie  legatee  die  before 
not  bequeath  aparticular  thing  or  part  of  the  tes-  the  testator,  or,  if  alter  his  death,  yet  before 
tator's  personal  estate  by  distinguishing  it  from  the  contingcmcy  happened  upon  which  the  leg- 
all  others  of  the  same  Mnd;  thus,  the  d|ft  of  a  acy  was  to  vest.  The  general  and  wdl  estab- 
horse  or  of  a  diamond  ring,  without  indicating  lidbed  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  unless  the 
any  particular  horse  or  ring,  is  a  general  legacy,  legatee  survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  extin- 
Bo  bequests  of  money  for  a  ring  or  to  purchase  guished.  Statutes  in  many  of  our  states  have 
government  securities,  or  of  an  annuity  to  be  pur-  chan^:ed  this  rule,  and  extend  the  benefit  of 
chased  out  of  or  charged  to  the  personal  estate,  legacies  frequentiy  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
or  <^  so  much  money  to  be  pdd  in  cash,  have  legatees.  The  consequences  of  lapse  n^y  al- 
been  construed  to  be  general  legacies.  A  legacy  ways  be  avoided  by  special  provisions  in  the 
is  specific  when  it  refers  by  particular  description  will;  but  not  only  must  the  testator  express 
to  a  certain  chattel,  and  shows  an  intention  that  clearly  his  wish  in  this  respect,  but  mxist  also 
the  legatee  shall  have  the  very  thing,  and  not  substitute  in  some  way  a  person  capable  of  tak- 
merely  an  equivalent  value.  For  example,  the  ing  instead  of  the  deceased  legatee.  The  sec- 
gift  of  ^  my  East  India  bonds,"  of  '*  a  sum  of  ond  class  of  cases  under  tibe  h^  of  lapse  com- 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  A^"  or  of  ^*  the  prises  those  in  which  the  legatee  dies  after  the 
money  due  on  B's  note,"  is  a  specific  legacy.  In  testator.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is^  that 
the  construction  of  wills  the  presumption  both  when  a  legacy  is  given  without  specifying  any 
at  law  and  in  equity  is  in  favor  of  general  lega-  time  for  its  payment,  it  is  due  on  the  death  of 
des,  but  clear  evidence  of  a  testator's  intention  the  testator,  although  not  payable  imtil  after 
will  support  a  specific  gift.  Demonstrative  lega-  one  year.  This  year  being  intended  only  for  the 
des  partake  in  some  respects  of  the  qualities  of  convenience  and  safety  of  the  executor^  it  is  not 
both  those  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  defined  permitted  to  prevent  the  vesting  of  the  legacy ; 
to  be  those  which  in  their  nature  are  general,  and  if  the  l^atee  die  within  the  year,  the  bo- 
but  are  to  be  satisfied,  according  to  the  will,  out  quest  goes  to  his  representatives.  But  if  the 
of  a  particular  fund;  thus,  "1,000  dollars  out  of  testator  have  made  any  conditions  (tf  future 
my  bank  stock."  This  kind  of  legacy  possesses  payment,  the  courts  examine  into  his  intentions 
the  better  qualities  of  both  the  others.  It  is  so  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  interest  in 
fSu*  general  that  it  is  not  adeemed  by  mere  the  legacy  be  vested  or  contingent.  In  this 
change  in  tiie  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  sat-  reroect,  and  concerning  familiar  cases,  two  very 
isfied,  and  so  fietr  specific  that  it  does  not  abate  well  settied  rules  are  found  in  practice.  First, 
with  general  legacies  for  the  payment  of  debts,  if  a  legacy  be  "payable"  or  "to  be  paid|'  at 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  spedfic  leg-  any  obtain  time,  as  "  when  the  legatee  arrives 
ades  may  be  adeemed;  that  is,  if  the  subject  at  the  age  of  21,"  it  confers  a  vested  interest 
of  a  spedfic  legacy  redted  in  the  will  be  not  immediately  on  the  testator's  death,  and  is 
in  existence  at  tiie  time  of  the  testator's  death,  transmissible  to  personal  representatives..  Sec- 
then  the  bequest  entirely  fails.  Thusw  if  a  debt  ondly,  if  a  dft  of  property  be  to  the  legatee 
q>edfically  bequeathed  l^  received  or  discharged  "  at  21"  (and  not  merely  payable  at  that  ageX 
by  the  testator,  it  will  be  adeemed,  for  there  or  when,  or  i^  any  determmate  thing  shall  hap- 
remains  nothing  for  t^e  will  to  operate  upon,  pen,  then  the  time  becomes  an  essential  ele- 
So  the  legacy  of  ^oods  in  a  particular  place  ment,  and  the  legacy  is  contingent;  if  then  the 
is  adeemed  bv  their  removal.  But  a  spedfic  legatee  die  before  the  precedent  condition  be 
gift  is  not  adeemed  by  tiie  testator's  pledge  performed,  the  legacy  lapses  and  fails  entirely. 
^  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  legatee  will  be  With  respect  to  the  vesthig  of  legacies  charged 
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upon  real  eittate,  the  general  role  seems  to  be  lor  the  payment,  interest  will  be  allowed*  Ffevy- 
that  when  the  gift  is  iimnediate,  bnt  the  payment  ment  most  be  made  to  the  party  who  is  entitled 
postp<Hied,  it  U  ccmtingent,  and  will  fiul  if  the  to  receive  it,  and  snoh  a  one  may  recover  his 
kgatee  die  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives ;  legacy  from  the  ezecntor  though  he  have  even 
but  when  the  payment  is  postponed  merely  in  hooestly  paid  it  already  to  the  wrong  person. — 
regard  to  the  convenience  and  cironmstances  of  At  conmion  law  a  father  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
the  person  and  estate  charged  with  the  legacy,  oeive  testamentary  gifts  bequeathed  to  hia  chii- 
and  not  on  account  of  the  age,  condition,  or  cir-  dren«  In  New  Yonc  and  some  other  states  this 
cnmstances  of  the  legatee,  it  will  be  vested,  and  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provi- 
must  be  paid  alUiongh  tne  legatee  should  die  sions.  Legacies  less  in  amount  than  $50  may 
before  the  time  of  payment. — ^Finally,  legacies  be  paid  to  the  fathw,  and  his  receipt  will  pro- 
may  be  lost  not  only  by  ademption  and  lapse,  tect  the  executor.  If  the  amount  be  greater 
but  also  by  abatement  In  the  administration  than  $60,  the  executor  must  pay  to  the  child's 
of  the  estate  by  tiie  executor,  legacies  must  be  general  guardian,  or,  if  there  is  none,  most  in- 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts,  if  other  prop-  vest  the  legacy  in  permanent  funds,  under  the 
erty  is  insufficient.  General  legacies  are  to  be  direction  of  the  surrogate,  for  the  infant's  ben- 
applied  before  specific,  the  whole  if  all  be  need-  efit.  At  common  law  a  bequest  to  a  married 
ed,  or  pro  rata  if  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  woman  must  be  paid  to  the  husband.  This  may 
will  suffice.  But  general  legacies  given  for  any  be  changed  by  statutes,  as  it  is  by  many  late 
valuable  consideration,  as  for  the  relinquish-  married  woman's  acts,  under  which  wives  may 
ment  of  dower  by  the  widow,  or  for  a  debt  ao-  take,  not  only  by  bequest,  but  also  by  devise  and 
tually  due,  will  receive  consideration  and  indul-  gift,  and  hold  uie  property  so  received  to  their 
gence  before  all  others.    The  same  remark  is  sole  and  separate  use. 

true  when  it  is  the  declared  or  evident  inten-       L£GAR£,  Hugh   SwnrroN,    an    American 
tion  of  the  testator  to  prefer  one  legatee  to  an-  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Charles- 
other.    Specific  legacies  suffer  abatement  only  ton,  8.  C,  Jan.  2, 1797,  died  in  Boston,  June  20, 
after  complete  exhaustion  of  general  and  resid-  1843.    On  the  father's  side  he  was  of  French 
nary  legacies.    In  England,  those  to  whom  spe-  Huguenot  stock;    on  the  mother's  Soottish« 
dfio  and  demonstrative  legacies  are  given  can  Inoculated  with  small  pox  when  a  child,  ao- 
oompel  the  devisees  of  land  not  charg^  to  con-  oording  to  the  medical  practice  of  that  day,  the 
tribute  with  themj>ro  rata  toward  the  payment  disease  fastened  on  his  lower  limbs,  showing 
of  debts.    This  rule  is  not  admitted  in  the  itself  in  imposthumea,  which  finally  impaired 
United  States,  though  general  residuary  devi-  the  growth  and  integrity  of  the  joints  and  ten- 
sees  of  land  have  been  charged  in  the  marshal-  dons,  and  crippled  for  a  time  the  develofonent 
Hng  of  assets  for  contribution  to  payment  of  in  those  parts.    His  physical  infirmities,  which 
debts  before  specific  legatees. — On  the  testator's  kept  his  childhood  weak,  were  probably  fa- 
death  the  entire  personal  property  vests  in  the  vorable  to  the  development  of  his  intellect 
executor,  who  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  payment  Books  were  his  only  refuge.    His  early  ednea- 
of  debts  and  other  claims.    No  legacy  can  be  tion,  as  soon  as  he  became  sufficiently  strong^ 
received  by  the  legatee  without  the  assent  of  was  conducted  in  Charleston,  at  first  under  ih» 
the  personal  representative,  though  if  he  with-  care  of  Mr.  Ward,  an  Endish  teacher ;  and  at 
holds  this  improperly  he  may  be  compelled  in  a  the  age  of  0  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
court  of  equity  to  give  it    Probably,  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gallaher,  a  Oatholic  priest,  of  great 
nsnal  statutes  in  force  in  this  country,  this  as-  reputation  in  that  day  and  place  as  a  cla^oal 
sent  cannot  be  giv^i  until  the  receipt  of  letters  scholar  and  teacher.    He  was  transferred  from 
testamentary  from  a  probate  court  or  other  the  school  of  Dr.  Gallaher  at  about  the  age  of 
competent  iurisdiction  in  the  premises.    Stat-  11  or  12  to  the  college  of  Charleston,  where  be 
ntes  generally  direct  that  legacies  shall  not  be  remuned  but  a  short  lime,  and  probably  learned 
paid  until  a  year  has  elapsed  firom  the  time  of  little.    We  find  him  next  at  the  school  df  Dr. 
issuing  the  letters  of  administration.    If  how-  Moses  Waddell,  in  Abbeville  district,  a  dassical 
ever  uie  will  directs  the  bequest  to  be  paid  ear-  teacher  of  high  rank  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
lier,  the  administrator  must  comply,  and  may  He  entered  &e  South  Carolina  college  at  the 
take  for  his  security  a  bond  of  indemnification  age  of  14.    Here  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
in  case  of  failure  of  assets.    Legacies  are  then  ckssical  literature  and  philosophy,  and  practised 
payable  at  the  end  of  a  year.    E^om  this  time  in  the  debating  societies  with  passionate  eager- 
therefore  interest  is  in  general  to  be  computed,  nees.    To  the  exact  sciences  he  did  not  mndi 
if  at  all ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  general  incline,  but  his  college  term  of  4  years  was  one 
rules  of  law,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  of  incessant  toil  and  exercise,  though  the  results 
testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case.    Thus,  if  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himself.     ^'  I 
the  le^ujy  be  the  only  provision  for  the  support  learned  nothing  at  college,"  he  said  on  one  oc- 
of  a  child,  interest  VUl  be  allowed  upon  it  from  casion.    ^*  It  was  by  the  midnight  lamp  in  soli- 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  not  merely  from  tary  studies,  after  I  had  left  college,  that  I  ao- 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  it.    So,  when  a  quired  all  that  I  know,  first  recovering  what  I 
legacy  is  given  to  a  widow  in  lieu  of  her  dow-  had  lost"    Moderatelv  acquainted  with  Latin 
er,  or  is  given  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  is  and  Greek,  Legar^  ha4i  revelled  in  poetry,  phi- 
diarged  on  real  property,  and  no  time  is  fixed  losophy,  and  history ;  and  these  provinoes  he 
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continued  to  explore,  as  more  than  any  other  reeooroea,  def^ted  hia  plan  of  going  to  Gdtting- 
ealoolated  to  condaot  him  to  eloquence.  This  en,  or  seeing  any  part  of  Grermanj  at  this  period, 
was  his  earliest  ideaL  And  these  studies  led  He  returned  to  Oharleston  after  an  absence  of 
him  to  the  modem  langaages,  the  French,  Span-  two  years.  At  home,  a  large  potion  of  his  time 
ish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  and  was  now  devoted  to  retrieving  the  plantation  af- 
even  the  Romaio  and  Provencal;  all  of  which  Mrs  ofhis  widowed  mother,  which  needed  active 
he  acquired,  more  or  less  thorouriily,  in  the  and  vigilant  supervision.  He  thus  became  for  two 
eourse  of  a  tew  years.  Kor  in  these  studies  years  a  cotton  planter  on  John^s  island,  but  not 
did  he  neglect  the  classics.  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  neglect  of  his  legal  studies.  Meanwhile, 
indeed,  were  arbitrarily  enfbrced  in  his  severe  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  generu 
self-discipline,  as  paramount  obiects;  and*  the  assembly  of  South  Oarolina  for  its  biennial  term 
modem  languages,  however  dingentiy  urged,  from  1820  to  1822.  Here  he  proved  equally 
were  kept,  as  it  were,  tributary  to  the  superior  his  woi^ins  talent  and  his  eloquence.  In  1822 
daims  of  the  former.  His  stddies  in  the  das-  he  removed  to  Oharleston,  and  engaged  for  the 
rics,  however,  were  pursued  with  reference  to  first  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
their  literature,  rather  than  in  the  desire  to  mas-  But  the  very  reputation  which  he  had  already 
ter  mere  philological  niceties.  His  acquaintance  won  as  a  man  of  letters  was  a  barrier  to  hia 
with  Greek  literature,  in  which  he  exercised  success  as  a  practitioner.  He  got  little  practice, 
himself  ddly,  was  scarcely  equalled  in  this  conn-  except  that  which  was  thrown  into  his  hands 
try.  He  was  very  familiar  with  the  Latin,  but  by  such  men  as  Petigru,  Mitchdl,  King,  and 
did  not  regard  its  literature  with  any  peculiar  others,  the  leaders  of  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
admiration,  except  the  orators.  He  spoke  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  made 
wrote  in  French  as  freely  as  in  English.  From  no  progress  in  the  one  profession  to  which,  over 
the  writings  of  Dante  down  to  the  period  of  all,  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  In  1824  he  was 
Alfieri  he  was  ^miliar  with  Italian  letters,  and  chosen  from  the  city  a  representative  in  the 
could  appredate  the  music  and  the  arts  of  Italy  legislature  of  the  state,  and  thus  continued  imtil 
as  an  exponent  of  its  genius,  e<^ually  rich  ^d  1880,  when  he  was  elected  the  attorney-general, 
pure  with  its  tongue.  Bomanjunspradencewas  Here  began  a  perilous  period  in  the  domestic 
also  a  favorite  study.  In  English  literature,  he  history  of  the  state,  ana  one  which  threatened 
read  particularly  the  old  masters;  Milton^s prose  the  confederacy.  It  was  the  opening  (k  the 
and  verse  were  his  especial  favorites.  Of  Ger-  great  question  of  nullification,  mt.  Legar6  re«> 
maif  he  afterward  acquired  a  thorough  knowl-  sisted  the  doctrine,  and,  though  from  his  habits 
edge.  The  physical  obistades  to  his  becoming  an  not  prepared  to  lead,  was  yet  an  active,  elo- 
orator  were  far  from  inconsiderable.  He  prac-  quent,  and  ready  speaker  on  the  side  of  the 
tised  gesticulation,  in  correspondence  with  voice,  union  party.  Pending  this  conflict,  and  at  a 
in  order  to  overcome  whatever  embarrassments  period  when  no  one  anticipated  its  result,  the 
of  action  and  manner  might  arise  from  his  ira-  *'  Southern  Review."  a  quarterly  magazine,  was 
perfections  of  person,  and  with  the  fhrther  view  established,  ostensioly  under  the  supervision  of 
to  grace,  propriety^  and  impresdveness.  His  Stephen  Elliott.  Legar^washis  coa^utor,  and 
habit  was  to  dedaim  in  solitude  by  the  sea  the  writer  upon  whom  he  mostly  relied.  He 
shore,  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  vaults,  and  sreat  wrote  the  initial  article  of  the  fir^  number,  on 
halls,  in  various  attitudes,  dimbing  hills  while  he  '^  Olasdcal  Literature,''  and  continued  to  wtite 
^ke,  and  sometimes  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  in  each  successive  number  one,  two,  three,  and 
He  a<K[uired,  through  this  training,  the  happiest  sometimes  more  articles,  on  some  of  his  favor^ 
mastery  over  his  voice;  it  became  tme  and  ite  subjects.  On  certain  occasions,  when  the 
flexible,  and,  under  his  perfect  command,  was  usual  contributors  failed,  he  has  been  known 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  variations.  He  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the  **  Be- 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Oarolina  college  in  view."  It  was  suspended  after  the  8th  volume^ 
Deo.  1814,  with  its  highest  honors,  and  returned  Legar6  having  been  the  editor  after  the  death 
to  Oharleston.  The  law  had  been  already  de*  of  Elliott.  Meanwhile,  Lc^^  maintained  hia 
dded  upon  as  his  profession,  and  for  8  years  he  position  as  attorney- generd,  with  a  degree  of 
devoted  himself  to  a  course  of  legd  study.  In  successM  ability  that  somewhat  surprised  those 
1818  he  embarked  from  Oharleston  for  France,  who  had  thought  lightly  of  his  1^^  endow- 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  enter-  ments  and  attainments.  A  case  which  carried 
ed  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural  philosophy,  him  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washington 
mathematics,  and  chemistry,  over  which  pre-  enabled  him  to  exhibit  some  portion  of  his  vast 
sided  Irving,  Playfair,  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Murray,  resources,  and  his  argument  was  considered  an 
But  his  chief  study  here  was  the  dvil  law,  giv-  extraordinary  success.  Mr.  Livingston,  secre- 
ing  8  hours  a  day  to  the  lectures  and  8  or  10  to  tary  of  state,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
Heinecdus,  Oqjas,  and  Terrasson.  Finishing  his  of  our  civilians,  bestowed  upon  him  the  most 
winter  course  in  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  to  flattering  compliments  and  attentions,  and  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  sura-  1832  tendered  him  the  ofiice  of  charge  d'affdres 
mer;  returned  again  to  France,  and  occupied  the  at  Brussels.  This  appointment  was  accepted ; 
autumn  in  seeing  that  country,  Belgium,  Hoi-  and  now,  with  every  facility  for  acquisition, 
land,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps.  Disturbances  in  Legar6  devoted  himself  to  letters  once  more, 
I                Germany,  with  probably  some  diminution  of  his  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  German,    Low 
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Dntoli,  Bomaio,  dec,  and  dedioating  himBdf  tker  cdleotionof  revenae,  he  differed  from  a 
anew  to  ancient  jorisprndenoe,  the  Boman  and  great  majority  of  the  bar,  and  from  most  of  the 
civil  and  international  law.  Nor  was  he  neg-  leading  politicians  in  oongrees,  of  both  parties — 
lectftil  of  statesmanship.  His  correspondence  it  is  supposed,  too,  from  a  mi^joritj  of  the  oaU- 
and  pablic  despatches  are  sufficient  proof  not  net ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
only  of  his  perfect  adejiuaoy  to  his  situation  and  correct."  His  office  gave  him  ample  employ- 
his  vigilance,  but  of  his  deeper  insight  into  the  ment,  and  sufficiently  tasked  his  vast  legu  re- 
principles  which  govern  or  should  govern  states  sources,  but  always  to  the  increase  of  his  repu-. 
and  communities,  than  is  commonly  the  case  tadon.  He  gave  important  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
even  with  the  aiplomatio  veteran.  He  was  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  the  president  confided 
invited  home  by  friends,  who  desired  the  re-  to  bim  the  care  of  the  state  department  when 
establishment  of  the  **  Southern  Beview,"  and  vacated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster, 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  it;  but  he  decline  While  thus  employed  he  lost  his  brother  and 
ed  the  invitation.  The  state  of  South  Oaro-  one  of  his  sisters ;  and  these  events  greatiy  sad- 
Una  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  dened  a  mind  naturally  grave  and  earned  and 
college;  so,  too,  would  the  state  of  Kentucky,  peculiaiiy  susceptible  to  serious  impressions. 
He  declined  all  such  overtures.  In  the  autumn  He  had,  a  year  previous,  suffered  severely  from 
of  1886  he  made  a  tour  among  the  seats  of  learn-  an  attack  of  visceral  derangement.  A  second 
ing  in  northern  Germany,  and  then  returned  attack  of  the  same  malady  proved  fatal.  Ac- 
home.  In  bis  published  remains,  the  ^^  Diary  of  companying  the  president  to  Boston,  in  June, 
Brussels,"  &d,  will  afford  some  idea  equally  of  1848,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  Bunker  hill 
his  travels^  studies,  and  experiences.  Almost  im-  celebration  of  that  year,  he  was  seized  so  se* 
mediately  i^r  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he  was  verly  on  the  16th  that  he  was  unable  to  join  in 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  congress,  taking  the  ceremonies  of  the  next  day.  He  was  re- 
his  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  1886,  called  to  moved  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Tioknor, 
deliberate  on  the  financial  embarrassments  of  where  he  died.  His  remains,  temporarily  de- 
the  country.  In  the  debates  which  followed  he  podited  in  a  vault  at  the  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery, 
greatiy  increased  his  reputation  by  hisbriUiancy,  were  in  1850  brought  home  by  his  friends  ana 
his  wide  erasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  logical  admirers  to  Charleston,  and  interred  at  Magno- 
fitness  and  force  of  his  arguments.  But  his  lia  cemetery,  where  a  handsome  monument  has 
course  in  relation  to  tiie  sub-treasury  project  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  voluntaiy  contri- 
did  not  please  his  constituency,  and  he  was  butions.  He  was  never  married.  A  biography, 
thrown  out  at  the  next  election.  This  defeat  with  selections  from  his  writings,  including 
forced  him  back  upon  h\a  profession,  to  which  reviews,  orations,  public  despatches^  and  the 
he  now  addressed  himself  with  more  determined  ^  Diary  of  Brussels,"  was  published  at  Charles- 
purpose  than  ever.  He  was  soon  employed  in  ton  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
some  cases  of  singular  magnitude^  then  pend-  LEGAB£  (BULLEN^,  Mabt  Swnrroif,  an 
ing  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  American  artist,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
case  of  <*  Pell  and  Wife  ««.  the  Executors  of  Ball,"  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1800.  Among  her  best 
he  achieved  a  great  triumph,  at  once  of  argu-  works  are  a  ^*  Spanish  Pointer,"  nearly  of  life 
ment  and  eloquence,  which  was  everywhere  size,  and  the  "  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard."  In  1849 
acknowledged.  The  reputation  of  a  great  law-  she  emigrated  to  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  and  established 
yer,  however  slowly  acquired,  in  his  native  city,  at  West  Point  an  institution  called  ^^  Legar6  col- 
could  no  longer  be  denied  him.  In  the  presi-  lege"  for  the  liberal  education  of  women,  to  the 
dential  canvass  of  1840  he  again  took  part  in  support  of  which  she  for  many  years  devoted 
politics  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison.    About  this  her  time  and  means. 

time,  also,  he  began  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  LEGATE  (Lat.  legattu,  from  lego,  to  charge, 
in  the  *^New  York  Beview"  on  ^^Demosthe-  to  depute),  in  ancient  Borne,  the  title  of  various 
nee,"**  The  Athenian  Democracy,"  "The  Origin,  officers  of  high  rank.  It  designated  the  chief 
Histonr,  and  Influence  of  the  Boman  Law,"  assistants  of  proconsuls  or  other  governors  of 
&o.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  appointed  by  provinces,  the  military  officers  next  in  rank  to 
President  Tyler  attorney-general  of  the  United  the  commander-in-chie^  and  nnder  the  empire 
States,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prerton,  his  eulogist,  speak-  the  administrators  of  provinces  the  government 
ing  of  him  during  his  term  of  office,  remarks :  of  which  was  specially  reserved  to  the  emperors; 
"His  practice  as  attorney-general  was  attended  these  were  called  legcUi  CcBsarU,  The  term  is 
with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Many  of  how  used  to  designs^  a  papal  ambassador  or 
the  judges  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  deputy  of  the  highest  rank,  those  of  lower  rank, 
his  efforts  dunng  the  first  term,  and  the  whole  or  legati  mtMi,  being  generally  called  apostolic 
bench  awarded  to  him  the  pfdm  of  exalted  nuncios.  Legates  a  latere  are  sent  by  the  pa- 
merit  His  official  opinions,  delivered  on  ques-  pal  see  on  important  missions  to  great  foreign 
tions  arising  in  the  administration  of  govern-  courts,  or  as  governors  of  the  chief  pontifical 
ment,  were  formed  with  laborious  deliberation,  provinces,  which  are  hence  called  lections  (It. 
clearly  and  ably  argued,  and  have  been  sustain-  tegazioni),  those  not  governed  by  cardinals  being 
ed  without  exception.  On  the  very  important  called  delegations  {deUgasdomS.  Legates  nati  or 
question  whether,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ex  officio  hold  their  titulary  dignity  as  ihcidrat 
cpmpromiBe  act)  there  was  any  law  for  the  fur-  and  annexed  to  offices  of  high  rank  depending 
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upon  pApal  appointment  Formerly  this  title  that  he  should  not  be  reqnired  to  write  on  polit- 
exemptea  its  possessors  from  the  authority  of  the  ical  subjects,  as  he  haa  no  taste  fbr  or  fixed 
legates  a  latere^  and  was  borne  by  the  archbish-  opinions  upon  them ;  but  before  a  year  had  pass- 
ops  of  Oanterbnry.  ed  he  appeared  to  have  found  his  true  vocation 

LEGENDKE,  ADBiEKMABnBy  a  French  math-  in  discussing  them.  Having  retired  from  the 
ematician,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1752,  died  in  ^  Post,'^  he  commenced  a  weekly  journal  called 
Paris,  Jan.  10, 1888.  He  evinced  an  early  taste  the  *^  Plaindealer,"  which  attained  a  larse  cir- 
for  mathematics,  and  through  the  influence  of  culation,  but  was  discontinued  in  less  uian  a 
D'Alembert  was  appointed  in  1774  to  a  chair  in  year  through  the  fdlure  of  its  publi^er ;  after 
the  military  school  at  Paris.  In  1782  he  gained  which  Mr.  Leggett,  his  health  being  greatly  en- 
prizes  for  two  remarkable  papers  from  the  acad-  feebled,  ceased  iiterarv  labor,  and  lived  in  retire- 
emies  of  science  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1788  ment  at  New  Rochelle.  In  May,  1889,  he  was 
he  succeeded  B*Alembert  at  the  French  acad-  appointed  by  President  Yan  Buren  diplomatic 
emy,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  by  the  govern-  agent  to  Guatemala,  buttled  suddenly  while  pre- 
ment,  with  Oassini  and  Mechain,  to  connect  the  paring  for  his  departure.  Soon  after  his  death 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a  series  a  coUection  of  his  "  Political  Writings,"  with  a 
of  triangles.  He  presented  in  1791  a  report  of  memoir,  was  published  by  his  friend  Theodore 
their  jomt  labors,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Sedgwick  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1840). 
instrument  which  he  had  invented  and  success-  Mr.  Leggett  was  remarkable  among  the  jour- 
fuUy  used  [for  measuring  angles.  In  1794  he  nalists  of  his  day  as  an  unflinching  advocate  of 
published  his  ilUmenU  de  gSonUtriey  upon  freedom  of  opinion  for  his  political  opponents 
which  his  popularity  principally  rests.  It  has  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  his  own  party.  Mr. 
been  severtd  times  printed  in  fhiglish,  the  best  Bryant,  who  has  written  a  poem  in  his  memory, 
translation  befng  that  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  describes  him  as  a  person  fond  of  study,  one 
The  same  year  he  published  a  MSmoire  sur  les  delighting  to  trace  principles  to  their  remotest 
tratueendantes  eUiptiques,  Upon  the  organLsa-  consequences,  and  greatly  gifted  with  moral 
tion  of  the  French  institute  in  1795,  he  was  ap-  courage,  having  no  fear  of  public  opinion  as  re- 
pointed  one  of  its  members.  In  1798  appeared  garded  the  expression  of  his  own  convictions, 
his  HsMi  9ur  lea  nonibres^  reprinted  with  addi-  LEGH,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  and  au- 
tions  in  1880,  under  the  title  of  ThSorie  des  nom-  thor,  bom  at  Lymepark  in  1792,  died  in  May, 
&re8<2vols.8vo.),andinl8O5aJy(n««0^f7}^tA<MZd  1857.  In  1812,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the 
pour  determiner  Varhite  des  conUtes,  These  monumental  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
were  followed  by  his  Exerckee  de  ealeul  inte-  he  visited  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
oral  9ur  divers  ordres  de  transcendantes  et  sur  thence  sailed  for  Egypt  He  ascenaed  the  Nile 
les  quadratures  (8  vols.  4to.,  1807'-'19),  in  which  with  the  determination  of  penetrating  into  Nn- 
he  attempted  to  collect  all  that  is  most  remark-  bia,  and  with  a  single  companion  reaped  Ibrim 
able  in  ^e  theory  of  transcendentals  and  inte-  in  that  country.  Here  the  absence  of  objects 
grals.  This  subject  was  enlarged,  completed,  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
and  reduced  to  a  more  digested  system  in  his  Mameli^es,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  cruel- 
TVaitS  des  fonetions  elliptiques  et  des  integrales  ties  and  oppressions  of  Mehemet  Ali,  brought 
Euleriennes^  aveo  des  tables  pour  en  faciliter  le  the  expedition  to  a  termination,  and  after  some 
ealeul  numSrique  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1827-82).  romantic  and  hazardous  adventures  the  travel- 
Legendre  was  appointed  in  1808  councillor  for  lers  found  their  way  back  to  Cairo.  In  1816  ap- 
life  of  the  university,  and  in  1816  examiner  of  geared  Mr.  Legh's  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
candidates  for  the  polytechnic  school  Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts*' 

LEGGETT,  William,  an  American  author  (4to.,London),  a  work  containing  within  a  com- 

and  journalist,  bom  in  New  York  in  1802,  died  paratively  small  compass  much  information,  new 

May  29, 1889.    He  was  educated  at  the  college  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  particularly  with 

in  Geoi^getown,  D.  C,  and  in  1819  accompanied  respect  to  the  ancient  Ethiopian  monuments, 

his  father  to  Illinois.    In  1822  he  entered  the  LEGHORN  (It.  Livomo),  a  maritune  citv  of 

navy  as  midshipman,  but  resigned  his  warrant  Tuscany,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  in  lat.  48   88' 

in  1826.    He  had  in  the  previous  year  published  N.,  lon^.  10**  19'  E.,  9^  m.  by  railway  S.  by  W. 

a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  ** Leisure  Hours  at  from  Pisa  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Florence; 

Sea,  by  a  Midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  Navy"  pop.  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8.000  Jews, 

(18mo.,  New  York).   In  1828  he  became  editor  also  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Turks,  Moors,  Ger- 

of  the  "  Critic,"  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which  mans,  English,  &o.  •  It  gives  its  name  to  a  depart- 

was  soon  united  with  the  "  New  York  Mirror."  ment,  which  includes  the  island  of  Gk)rgona ; 

He  subsequently  collected  in  a  volume  some  area,  88  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1658,91,741.   The  town 

of  his  contributions  to  these  and  other  pub-  is  of  comparatively  modem  origb,  and  possesses 

lications,  under  the  title  of  "  Tales  by  a  Coun-  few  remarkable  buildings  or  ejects  of  art  The 

try  Schoolmaster."  followed  by  one  entitled  cathedral  is  interesting  in  consequence  of  the 

**  Sketches  at  Sea."    In  the  summer  of  1829  he  facade  having  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 

became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  There  are  6  parish  churches,  ana  places  of  wor- 

"  Evening  Post,"  to  which  journal  he  was  at-  ship  for  members  of  the  church  of  England, 

tached  until  Dec.  1886.   At  the  outset  he  stipu-  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 

lated  with  his  principal,  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant,  The  Jews  have  a  richly  ornamented  synagogue. 
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The  palazzo  Lardarel,  lately  built  hj  the  ooimt  ouide  it  a  free  port  and  granted  many  piirileffes 
of  that  name,  contains  a  (^ery  of  piotaree  and  to  the  town,  which  oontinaed  to  improve  under 
statues.  There  is  another  palace,  formerly  the  his  successor  Ferdinand  I.  In  1808  Napoleon 
lesidenoe  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  the  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  and  it  became  the  cap- 
piazaa  delU  Due  Princwi^  a  large  newsquarcL  ital  of  the  French  deparUnent  of  the  Mediterra- 
isastatueof  the  grand  mike  Ferdinand  in.,  and  nean.  It  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  under 
near  the  quay  is  one  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  L  Qen.  Aspre  in  1849,  and  for  a  long  time  subse- 
Tbere  are  8  hospitals,  2  monti  di  pietd  (public  quently  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison, 
pawn  offices),  a  nree  library,  an  observatory,  and  In  March,  1860,  it  was  annexed  with  the  whde 
a  citadel  The  English  cemetery  contains  the  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia, 
tombs  of  Smolle^  and  fVancis  Homer.  The  LEHIGH,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  lying  chiefly  in 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero  is  upon  a  hill  near  the  Kittatinnv  valley,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Blue 
the  town.  The  8  lazarettos  of  San  Bocco,  San  mountain  ana  S.  £.  by  South  mountain,  and 
Jaoopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  the  first  for  those  drained  by  Lehigh  river ;  ^rea,  889  sq.  m. ;  jtop, 
who  arrive  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  {patenU  in  1860,  82,479.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore,  lime- 
netta\  the  2d  for  those  with  a  doubtful  {toooa\  stone,  and  clay  slate,  and  has  an  undulating  sur- 
and  the  8d  for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill  (patente  face  and  a  fertile  soil  The  productions  in  1850 
^rutta),  are  well  managed  establishments.  The  were  897,048  bushels  of  Indian  com,  261,801  of 
town  possesses  various  educational,  scientific,  wheat,  827,505  of  rye.  289,669  of  oats;  80,882 
and  charitable  institutions.  Many  of  the  private  tons  of  hay,  888,816  lbs.  of  butter,  and  21,920 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  vicinity  is  covered  of  wooL  There  were  67  grist  mills,  17  saw 
with  villas  of  die  wealthy  citizens.  The  town  mills,  9  iron  mines,  28  tanneries,  6  newspaper 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late  years  by  throw-  offices,  89  churches,  and  7,888  pupils  attending 
ing  down  many  of  the  old  fortifications  and  in-  public  schools.  Capital,  AUentown. 
duding  two  large  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It  LEHIGH,  a  river  of  Penn.,  rising  near  Wilkes- 
resembles  an  E^lish  town  more  than  any  other  barre,  Luzerne  co.,  toward  the  N.E.  part  of 
in  Italy,  and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  the  state,  and  uniting  with  the  Delaware  at 
importance  is  constantly  increasing.  As  a  Med-  Easton  after  a  S.  S.  £•  course  of  about  90  m. 
iterranean  seaport  it  ranks  after  Marseilles,  In  its  upper  course  it  is  a  rapid  and  picturesque 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna.  The  accommoda-  mountain  stream,  broken  by  several  falls.  It 
tion  for  shipping  having  become  insufficient  for  passes  through  a  rich  coal  region,  for  the  prod- 
larffe  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  discharge  nets  of  which  it  serves  as  an  outlet,  having 
their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  the  government  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  a  series  of  extensive 
undertaken  the  enlargement  of  the  port.  Be*  improvements  as  far  as  Whitehaven,  84  m.  from 
ing  a  free  port,  Leghorn  is  perhaps  better  sup-  its  mouth.  It  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
plied  with  French  and  English  manufiictures  12  m.  below  Mauch  Chunk, 
than  any  other  town  on  the  continent  The  LEIBNITZ,  Gormoso  Wilhslm,  a  German 
average  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  in  philosopher,  bom  in  Leipsic,  July  8, 1646,  died 
the  aggregate  to  $80,000,000,  and  10,000  vessels  in  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 1716.  His  father,  a  pro- 
annually  enter  and  leave  the  port  From  1850  fessor  in  the  university,  died  when  he  was  6 
to  1860  about  80  vessels  have  been  annually  built  years  old.  He  enjoyed  by  the  care  of  his  mo- 
in  Leghorn.  The  chief  manufactures  are  corals,  ther  the  best  privileges  of  education  which  G^r- 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  straw  and  felt  hats,  alabas-  manv  then  anorded,  but  declares  that  he  was 
ter,  porcelain,  pottery,  leather,  tobacco,  &o.  fortnemost  part  self-taught,  and  relates  that  he 
There  are  salt  works  and  many  dyeing  estab-  would  withdraw  from  school  to  shut  himself  up 
lishments,  and  admirably  orffanized  distilleries  whole  days  in  his  father's  library.  At  the  Ni- 
of  oil  and  roBoglio  (a  kind  of  liqueur).  In  the  colai  gymnasium  in  Leipsic  he  incurred  the 
year  ending  Sept  80, 1858, 80  American  vessels  remonstrances  of  his  masters  by  learning  Latin 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Leghorn,  with  and  reading  the  classics  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
cargoes  valued  at  $500,000.  There  are  over  80  lar  course.  Before  he  was  12,  he  says,  he  ^*  un- 
foreign  consuls  resident  there,  and  the  great  derstood  the  Latm  authors  veiy  well,  h$d  begun 
concourse  of  sailors  and  strangers  of  all  nations  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses  with  singmar 
imparts  to  the  town  a  very  interesting  and  ani-  success.''  He  was  already  studying  the  greatest 
mated  appearance.  The  natural  insalubrity  of  modem  as  well  as  ancient  philosophers,  was 
the  site  has  been  remedied  by  effective  draining,  comparing  Bacon  and  Descartes  with  Aristotle 
Good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  means  and  rlato,  and  his  encyclopiedic  mind  was  lum- 
of  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  was  erected  in  1792.  ing  to  grasp  the  unity  of  all  the  sciences.  At 
In  the  summer  season  Leghorn  is  a  favorite  re-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  university  of  Leip- 
Bort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Florence,  Rome,  sic,  applied  himself  chiefiy  to  mathematics,  phi- 
Bologna,  Sienna^  and  other  cities,  the  influx  or  *  losophy,  and  law,  continued  his  studies  for  a 
visitors  ire<][uentiy  amounting  to  20,000  persons,  short  time  at  Jena,  returned  to  Leipsic,  and  pro- 
— Leghom  is  first  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the  duced  remarkable  theses  on  occasion  of  receiving 
11th  century,  but  became  important  only  after  his  degrees.  B.\Btrea!daeI)eFrinHpioIndhiduij 
the-  destruction  of  the  port  of  Fisa,  and  partic-  his  acmdemic  exercise  on  becoming  bachelor  of 
ularly  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  under  the  philosophy,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
role  of  the  MedicL    The  grand  duke  Cosmo  L  demonstrationofemdition  and  power  of  thought 
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ev&r  aohldved  by  &  yonibof  1?.  Itwastheftnit  tian  confeesions;  ftddressed  to  the  academy  of 
of  severe  boyish  deliberation  whether  or  oot  sciences  of  Paris  and  to  the  royal  society  of 
he  should  give  np  the  snbstaotial  forms  of  the  London  two  remarkable  memoirs  on  the  laws 
schoolmen,  prefigured  his  future  philosophy  by  of  motion ;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
its  vivid  statement  of  individuality  as  uie  fun*  with  Spinoza  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the 
damental  principle  of  ontolo^,  and  was  the  progress  of  optics.  One  of  his  projects  at  tiiis 
last  noticeable  work  written  m  the  sense  and  time  was  for  a  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
style  of  scholasticism.  In  it  he  declares  for  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  concerning  which 
nominalism.  His  3  theses  on  becoming  bachelor  he  had  a  long  corre^onaence  with  Bossuet. 
and  licentiate  of  law  were  published,  and  he  Li  1672  he  was  sent  by  Boyneburff  to  accom- 
wished  to  crown  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  pany  his  son  to  Paris,  then  the  residence  of  the 
with  the  degree  of  doctor;  but  this  was  refused  most  learned  men  of  the  age  under  the  patron- 
him  on  pretence  of  his  youth  by  the  superiors  oge  of  Louis  XIY.  Associated  with  Oassiid, 
of  the  college,  whose  ill  will  he  had  in  some  Huyghens,  and  others,  he  devoted  himself  espe- 
way  incurred.  He  therefore  left  his  native  city,  ciaUy  to  mathematics  and  physics,  and  estab- 
never  to  return.  At  the  university  of  Altdorf  lished  a  European  reputation  by  bold  and  strik- 
he  maintained  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  with  ing  thoughts  m  all  departments  of  learning.  To 
so  brilliant  success  (1666)  that  a  professor-  Colbert  he  presented  a  new  arithmetical  ma- 
ship  was  immediately  offered  him,  which  he  chine,  an  improvement  on  that  of  Pascal,  which 
dedined.  He  fell  in  with  a  society  of  Roslcrn-  was  favorably  noticed  by  the  academy  of  sci- 
cians  and  alchemists  at  Nuremberg,  became  ences.  To  the  French  monarch  he  addressed 
their  secretary,  recorded  their  experiments,  and  a  memorial  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  an  emi- 
explored  the  hermetic  authors  for  revelations  nent  instance  of  political  foresight.  *^  The  con- 
concerning  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  was  soon  quest  of  Egypt,"  he  says,  "  will  give  supremacy 
ready  for  more  hopeful  labors.  In  1667  he  met  on  the  sea,  the  commerce  with  India,  predomi- 
the  baron  of  Boyneburg,  ex-chancellor  of  the  nance  in  Ohristendom,  and  even  an  empire  in 
elector  of  Ment^  who  was  captivated  by  his  the  Orient  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  power." 
genius,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  where  be  The  political  importance  destined  to  Egypt  by 
immediately  composed  his  Nbfsa  Methodus  Du-  its  geographical  position,  thus  discerned  by  a 
eenda  Doeendmque  Jwrisprudentim  (1667),  in  philosopher,  has  been  equally  appreciated  by  the 
which  he  shows  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  two  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern 
law  and  proposes  the  registry  of  all  its  enact*  times,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  An- 
ments  in  chronological  order.  In  the  following  other  of  his  suggestions  to  Louis  XIY.  was  for 
year  appeared  his  Oorporu  Juris  Reconeinnandi  the  publication  of  a  general  repertory  of  human 
Eatio^  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Justinian  is  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  thus  pre* 
disapproved,  and  idl  law  is  reduced  to  9  heads :  senting  fdl  the  results  of  scientific  labor  in  tneir 
general  principles  of  rights  and  actions,  rights  mutuid  dependencies.  He  proposed  illustrated 
of  persons,  judgments,  real  rights,  contracts^  treatises  on  natural  history,  and  states  that  his 
successions,  crimes,  public  rights,  and  sacred  own  preference  would  have  been  to  study  the 
rights.  In  the  treatment  of  these  departments  laws  established  by  God  in  nature  rather  than 
he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Corpus  the  laws  and  customs  created  by  men  for  them- 
Juris  Cifoilis,  but  to  follow  the  method  of  the  selves.  An  offer  of  admission  as  a  pensioner 
Pandects  rather  than  of  the  Institutes.  The  into  the  academy  of  sciences  was  made  to  him, 
versatile  genius  and  various  pursuits  of  Leib-  and  was  declined  on  account  of  the  condition 
nitz  soon  withdrew  him  from  the  science  of  that  he  should  become  a  Catholic.  In  1678  he 
philosophical  jurisprudence.  ^*  He  did  but  pass  visited  England,  became  personally  acquainted 
over  tiiat  kingdom,"  says  Lerminier,  "  and  he  with  Newton,  Boyle,  Oldenburg,  Wallis,  and 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."  In  1669  he  pro-  Collins,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
duced,  at  the  instance  of  Boyneburg,  an  anony-  society.  The  death  of  Boyneburg,  soon  follow- 
mous  treatise  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  prince  ed  by  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  (1674),  leffc 
of  Neuburg  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  in  him  without  a  patron,  and  he  determined  to 
reward  for  which  he  was  made  councillor  of  return  to  Germany.  At  Paris  he  received  ftom 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  This  office,  which  he  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Ltineburg  an  appoint- 
retained  3  years,  famished  him  leisure  to  pros-  ment  as  counciUor,  with  a  pension  and  with 
ecute  vast  studies  in  politics,  physics,  and  phi-  permission  to  prolong  his  absence  at  pleasure, 
losophy.  He  meditated  a  new  and  more  com-  He  remained  in  France  till  1676,  agfdn  visited 
prehensive  edition  of  the  cyclopeDdia  of  Alsted,  London,  passed  through  Holland,  met  with  Spi- 
a  favorite  project,  which  he  never  executed ;  noza  at  the  Hague,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Han- 
extended  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  by  repub-  over,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswicl^ 
Hshing  and  annotating  the  Antwarharus  Philo'  became  his  librarian,  and  was  partially  occupied 
sophus  of  Nizolius  (1670),  in  which  he  ranks  for  6  years  in  arranging  and  enriching  his  li- 
Aristotle  above  Descartes ;  wrote  a  theological  brary.  At  the  congress  of  Nimeguen  (1677) 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  Sacrosaneta  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  prece- 
^Wnito*  (1671),  mmed  against  the  Polish  Socin-  dence  between  the  princes  who  were  el^tors 
ian  Wissowatius,  who  hod  procured  the  erec-  and  those  who  were  not.  Leibnitz  maintained 
tion  of  a  temple  to  the  harmony  of  the  8  Chris-  the  cause  of  the  latter  in  a  treatise  containing 
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the  ultramontane  rather  than  Proteitant  deola-  wiU  perhaps  heomne  as  diagniceM  as  it  onoe 
ration  that  all  the  states  of  Christendom  should  was  honorahle ;  or  rather,  people  will  amose 
form  but  a  single  body,  having  the  pope  for  their  themselves  with  little  ephemend  books,  which 
spiritoal  and  the  emperor  for  their  temporal  may  have  currency  for  a  few  years  and  divert 
head.    This  idea  of  a  grand  theocracy  appears  the  reader  a  few  moments  from  ennui^  without 
prominently  in  sevend  of  his  writings,  dike  in  any  design  of  advancing  knowledge  or  benefit- 
his  views  of  society  and  of  nature.    Theology  ing  posterity."    To  this  period  bdong  his  most 
he  defined  as  Uie  jurisprudence  of  ^e  kingdom  important  philosophical  labors.     In  1704  he 
of  Gk>d,  as  law  and  politics  transferred  to  a  composed  his  examination  of  Locke,  Nbuveaug 
higher  and  absolute  spnere.    He  was  one  of  the  estaw  «t«r  Ventendement  humadn;  he  revealed 
founders  in  1682  of  the  Acta  Eruditarum  of  the  great  variety  of  his  learning  in  the  first 
Leipsio,  to  which  he  furnished  numerous  ar-  volume  of  the  MisceUanea  JSerolinerma  (1710); 
ticles.    Employed  to  write  the  history  of  the  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  de 
house  of  Brunswick,  be  explored  the  principal  TrSwntx  and  the  Journal  des  Mvants;  and  pub- 
libraries  and  ardiives  of  Germany  and  Italy  for  lished  in  1710  in  French  his  TheodUee^  the  no- 
materials,  returning  to  Hanover  in  1690.    The  blest  monument  of  his  genius,  in  which  he  grap- 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  the  Codex  Juris  pies  with  the  leading  problems  of  philosophy 
Pentium  DiphmaHcus  (2  vols.,  1698-1700),  a  and  faith,  and  which  is  hardly  surpassed  as  an 
collection  of  treatiesand  public  documents,  with  example  at  once  of  metaphysical  power  and  uni- 
a  preface  which  is  one  of  his  masterpieces;  versa!  erudition.    During  the  latter  years  of  his 
Seriptores  Rerum  Brunsfyicennum  Illustrationi  life  he  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  distinction. 
Ina&niente$  (8   vols.,  1707-11);    Accessionei  A  councillor  and  official  historiographer  at  Han- 
Hntorka  (2  vols.,  1698-1700)-;  and  the  An-  over,  a  baron  and  aulic  counciUor  with  apen- 
nales  Itiweni  OecidentU   Brunwieenses  (first  sion  at  Vienna,  he  was  consulted  by  Peter  tiie 
pubUshea  by  Pertz,  2  vols.,  1848-^5).    His  Fro-  Great  at  Torgau  in  1711,  and  rewarded  by  him 
togasa  (first  published  entire  in  1749),  a  disser-  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  state  and  a  pen- 
tation  on  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the  crea-  sion  of  1,000  rubles.    He  had  for  many  years 
tion  of  man,  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  corresponded  with  the  most  illustrious  persons 
the  last  work,  and  was  the  first  important  con-  in  Europe  on  almost  all  public  and  scientific 
tribution  to  the  science  of  geology,  which  he  questions.    He  united  the  leading  thinkers  of 
edled  natural  geography.    His  hypothesis  sup-  Christendom  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
poses  the  prominence  of  fire  in  tne  formation  from  his  time  the  history  of  philosophy  involves 
of  tibe  earth,  the  gradual  congelation  after  ig-  more  than  in  any  former  period  the  general  his- 
neous  fhsion,  the  introduction  of  a  vast  body  tory  of  the  human  mind.    To  no  single  person 
of  water  to  cover  the  surface,  and  the  origin  of  is  the  civilized  world  more  indebted  for  &e  lit- 
mountains  and  valleys  by  the  subsidence  of  cer-  erary  commerce  between  all  its  parts.    The  ridi 
tain  portions  of  the  earth  breaking  in  upon  vast  materials  scattered  through  his  letters  prove 
vaulted  caverns.  He  also  explains  fossils,  which  that  his  amusements  must  have  consisted  only 
had  previously  been  esteemed  freaks  of  nature,  as  in  change  of  objects,  not  in  suspension  of  intd- 
remnants  of  real  but  extinct  species.    Through  lectual  labor.    To  Spinoza  he  wrote,  suggesting 
bis  influence  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  new  methods  of  manufacturing  lenses ;  to  Ma- 
was  founded  in  1701,  of  which  he  was  the  first  gliabecchi  at  Florence,  urging  him  in  elegant 
prerident.    His  first  memoir  was  on  a  species  Latin  verses  to  publish  his  bibliographical  dis- 
of  binary  arithmetic,  invented  by  him,  in  which  coveries ;  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  cul- 
the  only  figures  employed  were  0  and  1.    He  ture  of  the  silkworm;  to  Grimaldi,  the  Jesuit 
soon  after  attempted  to  form  a  universal  alpha-  missionary  in  China,  to  impart  his  researches 
bet,  the  elements  of  which  were  to  be  very  in  Chinese  philosophy,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
dmple,  like  algebraic  signs,  instead  of  syllables  emperor  to  introduce  his  new  binary  arithmetic, 
and  words,  and  were  directly  to  represent  ideas,  suggesting  that  the  latter  may  even  be  a  key  to 
This  favorite  but  futile  scheme  was  the  subject  the  book  Yo-Jdm^  supposed  to  contain  the  mys- 
of  long  continued  meditations.     To  Frederic  teries  of  Fo ;  to  Bossuet  and  Mme.  Brinon  con- 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  cerning  tbe  union  of  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
he  addressed  a  series  of  precepts  for  the  ad-  olic  churches,  and  to  Yon  Spanheim  on  the 
vancement  of  sciences,  with  a  curious  preamble,  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Keformed ;  to  P^ 
After  noticing  the  confusion  of  investigations  Des  Bosses  on  transubstantiation,  .and  to  Dr. 
and  theories  and  the  animosity  of  scholars  in  Samuel  Clarke  on  time  and  space;  to  Bemond 
his  time,  he  adds:  "I  fear  that  after  the  curi-  de  Montmort  on  Plato,  and  to  Franke  on  pop- 
osity  of  men  shfdl  be  exhausted  with  no  con-  ular  education ;  to  the  queen  of  Prussia,  his 
siderable  profit  to  their  happiness,  they  will  pupil,  on  free  will  and  predestination ;  to  the 
become  -disgusted  with  the  sciences,  and  by  a  electress  Sophia,  her  mother,  on  English  poli- 
iatal  despair  fall  back  into  barbarism,  to  which  tics ;  and  to  the  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
this  horrible  And  daily  increasing  mass  of  books  the  Slavic  and  oriental  languages.     A  con- 
may  much  contribute.    For  the  disorder  will  troversy  with  Newton  concerning  the  discov- 
finally  be  almost  insurmountable ;  the  muld-  ery  of  the  differential  calculus  embittered  the 
tude  of  writers  will  expose  them  all  to  the  dan-  latter  years  of  his  life.    There  is  little  doubt 
ger  of  general  oblivion ;  and  to  be  an  author  that  Newton's  method  of  fiuziiMis  and  Leibnitz's 
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method  of  infinitdsfmak,  wbioh  differ  only  in  tion  of  CAtigfility,  was  the  object  wHicH  Leibnitz 

the  mode  of  notation,  were  both  independent  bad  in  view  in  dedaring  aJl  matter  to  be  neces- 

and  original  diflooveries.    But  the  priority  of  aarily  active.    He  affirmed  that  one  body  can- 

pnbUcalion  belongs  to  Leibnitz,  wno  gave  a  not  receive  the  power  of  acting  from  any  other^ 

summary  of  the  principles  of  the  di£Eerential  bnt  that  the  whole  force  is  pre^zistent  in  itself, 

calculus  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  in  1684.    Sir  He  thus  substituted  in  the  study  of  nature  the 

David  Brewster's  account  of  this  matter,  in  his  notion  of  force  for  that  of  mode,  the  form  of  dy- 

^  Life  of  Newton,''  is,  according  to  the  German  namios  for  the  form  of  abstract  geometry.    This 

authoritiee  Qerhart  and  Guhrauer,  very  incom-  principle  is  the  key  to  his  peculiar  system.    He 

plete,  ignoring  some  important  documents,  par-  begins  with  maintaining  that  the  pure  <i  priori 

tioularly  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Oldenburg  dated  conceptions  of  the  reason  are  full  and  adequate 

Aug.  27,  1676.    The  royal  society  of  London  expressions  of  objective  realities.    Logical  truth 

appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  question,  is  equivalent  to  actual  truth ;  rational  possibili- 

whose  rqport,  Commereivm  BfiBtoUcwn  (1712),  ty  is  necessarily  reality ;  ideas  are  identical  with 

was  in  &vor  of  Newton.    This  is  admitted  not  things.    He  introduces  the  two  test  principles  of 

to  have  been  impartial,  and  its  deficiencies  are  cont^iction  and  suffident  reason,  the  former 

shown  in  a  revised  edition  by  Biot  and  Lefort  applying  to  the  realm  of  necessary  ideas,  the 

(1856). — ^The  principal  metaphysical  specula-  latter  to  that  of  contingent  facts.    Whatsoever, 

tions  of  Leibnitz  are  contained  in  his  7%eodteie,  abstract  conception  involves  no  contradiction 

Nwneaua  esaaia,  Syitime  nouveau  de  la  nature  with  the  reason  itself  is  absolutely  true.  But  to 

(169By,  De  Ipsa  Natura  (1698),  the  fragment  on  determine  what  ideas  are  valid  in  any  world  of 

Monadologie  (1714),  and  in  plortions  of  his  cor-  contingent  phenomena,  in  any  particular  circnm- 

respondence.    He  was  too  much  occupied  with  stances,  there  is  needed  the  second  principle, 

all  the  learning  of  Europe  to  give  a  complete  and  For  every  actual  truth  a  sufficient  reason  must 

^stematio  development  of  his  opinions  either  be  rendered,  showing  that  it  is  that  which  is 

in  this  or  any  other  department.    His  mind  was  best  adapted  to  bring  about  the  intended  result 

nurtured  in  the  controversy  between  the  prin-  Thus  every  thing  must  be  judged  by  its  final 

dples  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  the  ultimate  cause.    The  Cartesian  doctnne,  that  substance 

tendendes  of  each  of  which  he  was  able  to  consists  essentially  in  extension,  does  not  ez- 

perodve^  and  between  which  he  wished  to  es-  plain  the  constant  movements  and  dovdopmenta 

tablish  a  position.     He  controverted  Locke's  of  nature.  Unless,  therefore,  every  phenomenon 

rejeetion  of  innate  ideas,  by  mdntaining  that,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  product  of  the  divine 

thou^  no  ideas  be  innate,  there  is  yet  an  innate  mind,  Leibnitz  mdntains  that  some  inherent, 

&cultj  for  forming  ideas  independent  of  and  causative,  initiative  power  must  be  attributed  to 

supenor  to  sensation.  To  the  old  axiom  of  sen-  matter.    This  power  cannot  reside  in  masses  as 

sualism,  Nihil  eat  in  inteUeetu,  quod  non  faerit  such,  since  they  are  infinitely  divisible,  and  may 

prius  in  senau,  he  made  the  revolutionary  addi-  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  zero  of  extension,  till 

tion,  niai  ipee  inteUeetus.    The  mind  he  com-  they  lose  every  material  property.    Hence  hia 

pares  not  to  a  tabula  rasa,  a  blank  tablet,  but  doctrine  of  monads,  as  the  simple  active  elements 

to  a  block  of  marble  that  has  certain  character-  of  things,  the  veritable,  living  atoms  of  natur^ 

istic  veins  in  it;  affirms  it  to  contain  potentially  the  immaterial,  indivisible,  and  final  forces  of 

initsdf  the  general  notions  of  things,  which  are  the  universe,  uninfinenced  from  without,  but 

unfolded  as  occasions  invite,  the  germs  of  our  continually  changiog  by  an  inward  principle, 

ideas  and  of  the  eternal  truths  which  are  de-  All  monads  contain  an  inward  energy  by  virtue 

rived  from  them.  Those  necessary  truths,  which  of  which  they  develop  themselves  ^>ontaneous- 

take  their  origin  not  from  experience,  but  pri-  ly ;  they  are  all  different  from  each  other,  each 

marily  from  the  thinking  soul,  are  the  elements  having  peculiar  attributes;  all  are,  properly 

of  all  knowledge.    Thus,  unlike  that  of  Locke,  speaking,  souls,  being  endowed  with  perception, 

the  starting  point  of  his  philosophy  is  not  the  tnough  tiiose  which  compose  material  objects 

Sroducts  of  sensation,  but  the  laws  of  theun-  do  not  possess  apperception  or  consciousness; 
erstanding;  and  he  creates  not  a  svstem  of  all  are  independent  of  each  other,  each  having 
empiricism,  but  a  ^stem  of  rationalism.  He  its  own  means  of  devdopment,  and  forming  a 
departs  almost  equally  from  the  results  of  Oar-  microcosm  or  living  image  of  the  whole  uni- 
tenanism  as  devdoped  by  Malebraoche  and  verse.  In  every  monad  might  be  read  the 
Spinoza.  In  Descartes  the  prominence  of  the  world's  history  from  beginning  to  end,  each  of 
idea  of  the  infinite  or  absolute  tends  to  cast  them  being  a  kind  of  d^ity  (parvus  in  sua  ffe- 
finite  nature  into  the  shade.  This  tendency  nere  dem),  God  is  the  absolute,  original  mo- 
appears  more  deddedly  in  Malebranche,  who  nad,  from  which  dl  the  rest  are  generated ;  the 
denied  second  causes,  and  limited  dl  red  agen-  primitive  and  necessary  substance,  in  which  the 
cy  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and.in  Spinoza,  who  detail  of  changes  exists  eminentiy.  Hence  fol- 
affirmed  all  tiiought  and  substance  to  be  dike  lows  another  doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy, 
parts  and  modifications  of  the  one  sole  Existence,  that  of  predstablished  harmony.  Thedudism 
Thus  the  idea  of  cause  was  banished  from  the  of  Descartes  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  re- 
universe  of  created  things,  and  dl  phenomena  duction  of  mind  and  matter  to  the  same  essence, 
were  r^arded  only  as  modes  of  the  divine  ac-  the  former  being  represented  by  consdous,  and 
tion.    To  avoid  this  result,  to  vindicate  the  no*  the  latter  by  unconscious  monads.    But  these 
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two  classes  of  monads  are  wholly  unlike,  and  wid  1a%Mm^  od»r  da»  Wmn  dM  IdeaUsmits  ynd 

exert  no  influence  on  each  other.    To'e^lain  EeaUam/u$;  Fenerbach,  jDort^Zi^n^,  EnfMiek^- 

their  relation,  therefore,  Leibnitz  reverts  to  the  h»ng  und  Kritik  der  Leibniuehen  PhiUmpkU 

original  constitution  of  things  as  perfected  by  (Anspach,  188 iQ;  andZimmern)ann,Z«i^tf«fu{ 

God  himself  who,  he  maintains,  has  so  harmo-  MerhoHt  einff  VergUichung  ihrer  Monadologie 

nized  all  the  monads  of  which  the  nniverse  is  (Viennal  1849). 

composed,  that  they  work  in  complete  nnison  LEICESTER  (anc  Batai)^  a  mannfactnring 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  town  and  the  capital  of  Leicestershire,  England 
were  intended.  This  harmony  is  not  only  pre-  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  co.,  on  the  right 
established  by  a  divine  decree,  but  is  produced  bank  of  the  Soar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three 
by  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of  monads.  In  one  ancient  brid^  and  a  handsome  modern  one, 
view,  every  volition  of  a  rational  agent  finds  in  102  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from  London;  pop. 
the  constant  procession  of  physical  forces  a  con-  in  1851, 60,642.  The  staple  manufacture  is  cot- 
current  event  by  which  it  is  executed ;  and  in  ton  and  worsted  hosiery.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
another  view,  the  monads  of  the  human  system  great  agricultural  and  wool  raising  district,  and 
and  of  the  outward  universe  are  so  acoommo-  fairs  are  held  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  12 
dated  to  each  other,  each  being  a  representative  times  a  year.  Under  the  Romans  as  weU  as 
.  of  all  the  rest  and  a  mirror  of  all  things,  that  under  the  Sax<ms  Leicester  was  a  place  of  im- 
each  feels  all  that  passes  in  every  other,  and  all  portance ;  and  numerous  vestiges  of  tliose  an- 
conspire  together  in  every  act,  more  or  lees  dent  times  are  still  in  existence.  In  1851  some 
effectively  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  handsome  tessellated  pavements  and  other  Ro- 
prime  agent.  Hence  the  harmony  between  all  man  remains  were  discovered.  The  name  Lei- 
the  parts  of  matter,  between  the  ftiture  and  the  cester  is  derived  from  the  river  Leire  (now 
past,  between  divine  decrees  and  human  actions.  Soar).  Leicester  had  formerly  a  mint  in  which 
between  the  reign  of  efficient  and  that  of  final  were  produced  a  succession  of  coins  from  the 
causes.  The  transition  from  these  prindples  to  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Henry  U.  The 
Leibnitz^s  doctrine  of  optimism  is  easy.  Evil  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  finite  being.  The  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  it  returns 
existing  universe  is  one  of  innumerable  possible  two  members  to  the  Imperial  parliament, 
universes,  each  of  which  would  have  had  a  dif-  LEICESTER,  Eabl  ov.  See  Dudley,  Rob* 
ferent  measure  of  good  and  evil.    The  present  zbt. 

was  made  actual,  because  it  presented  to  the  LEICESTER  ov  HOLKHAM,  Thohas  Wil- 
Divine  Intelligence  the  smallest  degree  of  the  uaic  Coke,  earl  of,  an  English  agriculturist, 
latter  and  the  largest  of  the  former.  Metaphys-  born  May  4, 1752,  died  June  80, 1842.  He  was 
ical  evil  consists  simply  in  limitation,  and  regarded,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
moral  evil  is  permitted  only  for  the  sake  of  a  fora,  as  the  first  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom, 
greater  ultimate  good.  It  follows  that  he  His  estate  of  HolUiam,  in  Norfolk,  the  rental 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces-  of  which  he  raised  in  the  period  of  some  60 
sity  as  the  only  kind  of  liberty  consistent  with  years  that  it  was  in  his  possession  from  £2,- 
the  prefistablished  order  of  the  universe.  The  000  to  above  £20,000,  was  the  pride  of  the 
want  of  a  logical  and  connected  statement  of  county.  His  annuid  sheep  shearing,  at  which 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  supplied  by  his  he  entertained  hundreds  of  guests  for  several 
disciple  Wolf. — Leibnitz  was  of  medium  staturei  days,  was  reckoned  the  greatest  agricultural  fes- 
of  a  spare  but  vigorous  frame,  was  accustomed  tival  in  the  world.  His  methods  of  cultivation 
to  eat  much  and  drink  little,  r^pilated  his  meals  were  based  upon  scientific  principles.  He  in- 
by  his  pursuits  and  not  by  time,  usually  studied  troduoed  choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  rotation 
fkr  into  the  night,  sometimes  sat  by  his  desk  of  crops,  and  recommended  the  extensive  plant* 
almost  without  rising  for  months,  sleeping  in  ing  of  turnips.  He  represented  the  counfy  of 
hischair,liked  to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  peo-  Norfolk  in  parliament,  with  a  brief  interval, 
pie.  and  was  never  married.  He  wrote  very  from  1776  to  1882.  An  intense  hatred  of  tory* 
little  in  his  native  language,  his  important  trea-  ism  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  his  politioid 
tises  being  either  in  I^tin  or  Frendi.  His  phi«  system,  but  he  spoke  little  except  when  agricul- 
losophical  works  were  edited  by  Erdmann  (Ber-  tural  measures  were  before  the  house.  In  1887 
lin,  1840) ;  his  historical  works  by  Pertz  (Han-  he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham. 
over,  1848) ;  his  mathematical  works  by  Grer*  Sixty  years  before  he  had  been  twice  offered  a 
hardt  (Berlin,  1840-^50).  A  complete  edition  peerage;  but  he  refused  to  accept  any  thing  but 
of  all  his  writings  is  now  (1860)  in  progress  in  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  been  held 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Count  Foucher  de  Ca-  by  his  maternal  great-unde,  whose  estates  he 
reil,  who  has  already  published  as  preparatory  inherited,  but  not  his  title,  which  had  meantime 
studies  two  series  of  Lettres  et  optueulet  (1854r-  been  g^ven  to  another  person.  As  this  earldom 
'7).  The  best  biography  is  by  Guhrauer  (2  vols.,  was  still  hdd  by  Marquis  Townshend,  the  title 
Breslau,  1842  ;  with  additions,  1846).  This  was  varied  for  Mr.  Coke  by  the  addition  of  the 
is  the  basis  of  the  "  Life  of  Leibnitz,^*  by  J.  M.  name  of  his  own  estate. 
Mackie  (Boston,  1845).— Compare  Schellin^,  LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  central  county 
Leibniz  ah  Benker  ;  Hartenstem,  De  Materia  of  England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Notting- 
apud  Leibniz  Ifotitione;  Helferich,  Spinoza  ham,  lanoohi,  Ruthmd,  Northampton,  Warwi(&, 
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and  Derby ;  lengtib  44  m.,  breaddi  40  m. ;  area,  a  promioent  positicm,  and  in  1886  was  elected 
808  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  280,508.  The  sar&ce  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  an  active  and 
ocosistsaknost  entirely  of  ffentlyrisinghiUs,  bat  eloquent  part;  in  debate:  but  finding  that  his 
nowhere  presents  any  bold  features.  The  conn-  yiews  were  not  those  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
tY  is  chiefly  indaded  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Trent^  etituents.  he  resigned  in  1837  and  passed  the 
the  principal  tributary  of  which  in  Leicester-  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
shire  is  the  Soar  (anc  Leire).  The  Avon,  a  trib-  LEIGHTON,  Robest,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom 
ntary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  S.  bonndary  for  in  Edinburgh  in  1611,  died  in  London,  June  26. 
nearly  8  m. ;  and  the  Welland,  which  falls  into  1684.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  or 
the  Wash,  for  about  17  m.,  separating  Leioes-  Edinburgh,  and  in  1641  became  pastor  of  a 
tershire  from  Northamptonshire.  The  E.  por-  Presbyterian  church  near  that  city.  He  held 
tion  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  lias  formation,  aloof  from  the.  politiccd  controversies  which 
and  the  W.  to  the  sandstone.  Goal  exists  to  a  then  engrossed  many  of  the  clergy,  and  when 
considerable  extent  in  the  west.  Limestone,  questioned  by  the  presbytery  "  if  he  preached 
gypsum,  slate,  whetstones,  and  day  are  also  to  tl^  times,"  he  replied :  **  Since  all  my  breth- 
lound.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genid.  The  soil  ren  preach  to  the  times,  suffer  one  poor  priest  at 
is  loamy,  and  varies  in  ferlality.  The  best  soils  least  to  preach  on  eternity."  He  soon  resigned 
are  generally  kept  in  pasture^  for  which  the  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  1658  was  elected 
county  is  pre^mment  The  principal  crop  is  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  On 
barley;  but  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  are  exten-  the  accession  of  Charles  IT.  an  attempt  was 
sively  cultivated.  Leicestershire  has  long  been  made  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Leigh- 
£uuou8  as  a  hunting  county,  Melton-Mowbray  ton  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  system, 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  sportsmen  during  though  his  father  had  been  savagely  persecuted 
the  season.  The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (the  by  Laud  for  his  opposition  to  it ;  and,  in  the  hope 
county  town),  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Bos  worth,  of  moderating  the  violent  dissensions  of  the  time, 
Market-Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Melton-Mow-  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  bishopric, 
bray.  Mount  Sorrel,  Whitwick,  and  Castle  Don-  choosing  that  of  Dumblane  as  being  one  of  the 
nington.  Leicestershire  formerly  returned  only  poorest  m  revenue.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation 
2  members  to  parliament.  By  the  reform  act.it  of  Sharpe,  he  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop- 
was  divided,  and  now  returns  4  members,  beside  ric  of  Glasgow ;  but  finding  himself  unequal  to 
2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  the  difficulties  of  his  new  dignity,  he  resigned  it 

LEIDY,  JosBp^  an  American  naturalist  and  in  1674,  and  retiring  to  England,  spent  his  re- 
physiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 1828.  maining  days  in  that  country.  He  left  various 
He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  '^  Prac- 
Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  in  1858  was  elected  tical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistie  General 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  that  institution,  of  St  Peter.'^  A  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 
whioh  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Leidy  has  culti-  in^i  appeared  in  1808  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London), 
vated  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  LEIIsINGEN,  Xabl,  pnnce  of,  half  brother 
vertebrate  pal»ontology,  to  both  of  which  he  of  QueenVictoria,  born  April  12, 1804,  died  Nov. 
has  contributed  many  valuable  memoirs,  chief-  8, 1856.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Emil 
ly  published  m  the  ^^Proceedings  of  the  Acad-  of  Leiningen  and  the  princess  Yiotorie  Marie 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,^'  the  *'  Transactions  Louise  of  Sflj:e-Coburg,  afterward  the  wife  of 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  the  duke  of  Kent  He  inherited  the  possessions 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  E[nowledge."  of  his  father  in  1814^nd  held  a  high  rank  in 

LEIGH,  Bbnjajon  Watons,  an  American  the  Bavarian  army.  He  had  a  mania  for  build- 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Chesterfield  co.,  ing,  and  established  manufactures  which  hdped 
Ya.,  June  18, 1781,  died  Feb.  2, 1849.  He  stud-  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
ied  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  as  soon  ddest  of  his  two  sons  by  his  marriage  with  the 
as  he  became  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  countess  of  Eletdsburg,  Prince  EsisrsT,  bom 
He  practised  successftilly  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  in  1880,  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
and  was  soon  dected  to  the  legislature  from  operations  during  tiie  Crimean  war,  obtmned  a 
Dinwiddle  co.,  presenting  in  that  body  a  series  lieutenancy  in  the  British  navy  in  April,  1856, 
of  wdl  known  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
the  ledslature  to  instruct  the  U.  S.  senators  of  her  mi^esty's  steam  frigate  Magicienne. 
fh>m  Virginia.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bich-  Count  Eabl,  a  member  of  another  branch  of 
mond^  where  he  at  once  took  a  hijg^  place  at  the  Leiniuffen  family,  bom  in  1819,  served  as 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap-  general  in  uie  Hungarian  war,  and  was  executed 
pointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Yirginia,  and  at  Arad,  Oct.  6, 1849. 

reported  the  arguments  and  decisions  in  the  LEINSTER,  one  ofthe  4  provinces  of  Ireland, 

court  of  appeals.    In  1822  he  was  sent  as  com-  constituting  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  idand,  between 

missioner  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  concert  with  lat.  52''  7'  and  54"^  6'  N.  and  long.  6""  and  8''  8' 

Mr.  Clay  on  the  part  of  that  state,  adjusted  an  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ulster,  K  by  St.  Geom's 

agreement  concerning  the  "  occupying  dainfants  channel,  S.  by  the  Iridi  sea,  and  W.  by  Uon- 

hw,'^  which  threatened  to  annul  the  Yirginia  naught;  lengtii  N.  and  S.  150  m.;  area,  7,619 

tides  to  lands  in  Kentucky.    He  was  a  member  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1841,  1,978,731 ;  in  1851, 1,672,- 

of  the  convention  of  1829-'80,  in  which  he  hdd  l74.  It  is  divided  into  12  counties,  viz.,  Carlo W| 
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Dublin,  Eildare,  Kilkenny,  King's,  Longford,  Nicholas,  St  Thomas,  and  St  PanPs  or  nnitrer- 
Lon^,  Meath,  Queen's,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  sity  chnroh.  A  new  Roman  CathoUo  chnrch 
and  Wicklow,  besfde  the  cities  o^  Dublin  and  was  completed  in  1847,  and  a  synagogue  oom- 
Kilkenny,  and  the  town  of  Drogheda,  which  are  menoed  in  1858.  Leipno  contains  monuments 
counties  in  themselves.  The  coast  is  senerdly  of  Gellert ;  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  was 
low,  but  in  some  places  bold  and  rocky.  The  drowned  in  the  Elster  at  the  dose  of  the  great 
best  harbors  are  at  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  battle  in  1818 ;  of  Hahnemann,  of  Bach,  and  of 
and  Oarlingford.  There  are  no  large  lakes.  The  other  eminent  persons.  Among  the  principal 
province  contains  6  navigable  rivers,  the  Shan-  public  buildings  are  the  observatory,  which  oo- 
non,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  and  Slaney.  cupies  the  tower  of  the  citadel  of  rleissenburg^ 
The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  rolling,  the  general  exchanse  and  book  exchange,  the 
being  on  the  whole  the  least  broken  portion  of  Saxon-Bavarian  railway  depot,  the  post  office, 
Ireland.  There  are  8  or  4  mountain  groups  oo-  the  custom  house,  finished  in  1858,  and  the  new 
cupying  parts  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Ganow,Wex-  warehouses.  Leipeic  takes  a  foremost  podtion 
ford.  King's,  and  Queen's  counties,  and  a  few  in  Grermany,  in  the  history  of  the  reformation 
hills  in  Westmeath,  Louth,  and  Kilkenny.  Else-  as  well  as  of  literature.  The  800th  anniversary 
where  are  large  peat  fields,  the  principal  of  which  of  the  formal  introduction  of  Protestantism  in 
is  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  The  soiL  resting  on  the  town  was  celebrated  there  with  great  re- 
limestone  and  clay  slate,  is  the  best  in  the  Inng-  joidng  in  1889,  and  the  400th  of  the  discovery 
dom  ;  4,087,717  acres  are  arable,  1,705,684  of  the  art  of  printing  in  1840.  The  university 
having  been  under  crops  in  1855,  and  the  rest  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  460th 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  produce  was  esti-  anniversary  of  its  foundation  was  celebrated 
mated  in  1855  at  684,988  quarters  of  wheat,  Dec.  2,  1859.  Prominent  among  the  nniver- 
2,619,158  <^  oats,  477,650  of  barley,  89,160  of  sity  buildings  is  the  Auausteum^  800  feet  long 
here,  18,768  of  rye,  and  1,181,687  tons  of  pota-  and  8  stories  high,  contiuning  a  ffreat  hall,  leo- 
toes.  The  breadth  of  fiax  cultivated  has  fluctua-  ture  room,  museums  of  natural  nistory,  and  a 
ted  from  741  acres  in  1849  to  4,889  in  1851,  and  librair  with  160,000  vols,  and  2,500  MSS.  The 
2,142  in  1855.  The  Kilkenny  coal  field,  be-  useof  the  German  language  as  a  medium  of  pub- 
tween  the  Barrow  and  Nore,  is  the  most  exten-  lie  learned  instruction  was  first  introduced  in 
sively  worked  in  Ireland,  and  also  produces  ex-  Leipsic  (1688)  by  Thomasius,  the  teacher  of 
cellent  ironstone.  Wicklow  has  5  copper  and  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  native  of  the  dty.  An 
4  lead  mines,  yielding  silver,  and  in  Croghan  English  writer  savs  of  the  university:  "This  is 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  now  abandoned.  From  one  of  the  few  sdiolastic  establishments  on  the 
80,000  to  1<K),000  tons  of  sulphur  are  procured  continent  which  has  retained  its  own  landed 
in  Wicklow.  At  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  estates,  most  of  the  others  having  been  stripped 
invasion  in  the  12th  century  Leinster  was  di-  within  the  last  50  years,  and  being  now  sup- 
vided  into  two  kingdoms,  Meath  in  the  K  and  ported  by  annual  grants.  In  other  respecte, 
Le^nia  or  Leinster  proper  in  the  S.  also,  it  resembles  our  English  universities ; 
I^IPSIO  (Ger.  LeipzigS^  a  German  commercial  commons  being  kept  for  students  who  demand 
and  university  city,  in  tne  kingdom  of  Saxony,  it  on  the  plea  of  poverty."  The  property  of 
beautifblly  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  the  institution  is  venr  considerable;  and  the  en- 
valley,  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  here  joined  by  the  dowment  for  stipencU,  free  board,  d^).,  amounts 
Elster  and  other  small  rivers,  within  a  few  miles  to  over  $500,000,  nearly  200  poor  students  be- 
of  the  Prussian  frontier,  129  m.  by  railway  from  ing  sometimes  supported  by  the  university. 
Berlin,  and  about  60  from  Dresden  ;  pop.  in  Philolo^  was  long  the  great  spedality  of  the 
1858, 74,209,  including  the  military;  pop.  of  the  university,  although  many  of  its  leading  mem- 
dlstriot  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Leipsic  is  the  hers  have  been  eminent  in  other  branches,  as 
capitcJ,  484,225.  Most  of  the  andent  fortifica-  Wunderlich  in  medicine,  Wachsmuth  and  imhe 
tions,  excepting  the  castle  or  citadel  of  Pleissen-  in  hiitory,  Drobisch  in  mathematics,  Naumann 
burg,  have  Deen  converted  into  public  walks  and  in  mineralogv,  Pdppig  in  zoology,  SeyfBu-th, 
partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  streets  of  Leip-  Fleischer,  and  Brockhaus  in  oriental  learning^ 
sic,  though  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  are  Erdmann  in  chemistry,  and  Mettenius  in  botany, 
genendly  narrow,  and  the  public  buildings  are  But  many  of  the  most  learned  men  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  architectural  interest,  conopelled  to  retire,  chiefly  for  political  reasons, 
The  most  fashionable  public  square  is  the  Au-  as  Yon  der  Pfordten,  Harless,  Weber,  Morits 
gustusplatz ;  and  the  most  picturesque  from  the  Haupt,  Mommsen,  and  Jahn ;  while  J.  F.  J. 
quaintness  of  its  buildings,  particularly  of  the  Hermann,  the  principal  recent  promoter  of  the 
town  hall  (fiathhaus\  is  the  Marktplatz.  The  study  of  philology  in  Leipsic,  died  in  1848.  The 
allied  sovereigns  met  in  this  square  after  the  university  has  suffered  from  these  losses,  and 
battle  of  Leipsic,  previous  to  which  Ni^leon  the  attendance  of  students  has  diminished  ftcna 
had  redded  there  in  the  KdnigBhauB^  so  called  1,800  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  about 
from  having  formerly  served  as  an  electoral  and  800  ia  1860.  Leipdc  possesses  also  many  ex- 
royd  residence.  Near  the  square  stands  Auer-  cellent  colleges  and  schools,  a  town  library  with 
baches  cellar,  made  famous  by  Goethe's^  Faust,"  a  remarkable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.  and 
and  stiU  much  frequented  by  the  students.  The  Turkish  works,  and  a  condderable  number  of 
principal  Protestant  churches  are  those  of  St.  sodelies  and  Journals  for  the  promotion  of  sd- 
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enoe,  letters,  and  art  A  ooii8erf«torT  of  mn^  Mannont  <mt  of  the  Tillage  of  MOekem.  Oa 
was  foanded  hj  MendelssohD-Bartholay  in  1848,  the  17th  both  armies  hj  tacit  agreement  rested, 
and  a  professorship  of  mnsic  was  established  in  and  Napoleon,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  made 
the  nnlyersity  in  1860.  Few  towns  are  more  de-  an  ineffeotnal  attempt  to  procure  an  armistice. 
Totedto  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the  drama.  The  18th  found  his  forces,  about  160,000  in 
The  charitable  and  religious  associations  are  number,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the 
numerous,  and  a  new  poorhouse  was  built  in  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  city ;  while  to  op- 
1858.  The  annual  commercial  fairs  of  Leipsio  pose  him  Sohwartzenberg,  strengthened  by  the 
.are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and  are  attend-  ,  arrival  of  the  Russian  reserves  under  Benuing- 
ed  by  persons  of  almost  all  nations,  but  chiefly  '  sen  and  Bemadotte's  army  of  the  north,  brought 
by  G^ennans,  Poles,  Russians,  and  the  Slavi  gen-  into  the  field  800,000  men  and  nearly  1,400 
eraUy.  The  number  of  visitors  is  generally  cannons.  Against  these  odds  the  French  fought 
about  60,000,  and  the  transactions  amount  to  with  heroic  courage,  and  their  artiUery,amouot- 
$60,000,000  annually.  Notwithstanding  the  ing  to  800  pieces,  was  played  with  a  nq>idity 
commercial  masnitude  of  its  furs,  Leipeic  is  still  and  effect  which  for  a  Ions  time  kept  their  as- 
more  extensively /known  by  the  book  trade  of  sailants  in  check.  Graduiuly  their  circle  of  de- 
which  it  is  the  centre.  (See  Booksbluno.)  In  fence  was  narrowed,  and  at  a  critioid  period  of 
1858  there  were  in  Leipsic  178  booksellers,  em-  the  day  they  were  weakened  by  the  defection 
ploying  227  assistants  and  107  apprentices,  of  large  bodies  of  Saxon  and  Wdrtemberg  troops, 
beside  which  there  were  resident  agenjts  of  whoinmiediately  turned  their  suns  against  their 
2,054  Oerman  publishing  houses.  The  princi-  former  comrades.  The  allies  having  at  length 
pal  publishing  houses  are  those  of  Brockhaus  penetrated  into  the  suburb  of  SchOnfeld,  Napo- 
and  Tauchnitz. — Leipsic  is  first  mentioned  as  a  Icon  became  convinced  that  the  city  was  no 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and  longer  tenable,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  cessa- 
its  commercial  importance  began  as  early  as  the  tion  of  hostilities  at  'nightfall,  commenced  a  re- 
18th.  It  suffered  much  during  the  80  years*  treat.  Amid  a  scene  of  fearM  confhmon  the 
war,  and  the  great  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  French  filed  off  through  lindenau.  Early  on 
over  Tilly  (Sept.  7, 1631)  was  gained  in  its  vicini-  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  allies  forced  an 
ty  at  Breitenfeld.  On  Oct  16-19,  1818,  was  entrance  into  the  city,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic,  called  ensued  with  the  French  rear  guard,  who  were 
by  Uie  Germans  t^e  great  VdUcenehlaeht^  which  encumbered  with  inmiense  tndns  of  baggage 
prec^>itated  the  downfall  of  the  emperor  Napo-  and  artillery  and  crowds  of  wounded.  In  the 
Icon,  already  weakened  in  his  resources  by  the  height  of  the  m61^  the  bridge  of  Lindenau,  the 
disasters  of  the  Busdan  campaign.  On  the  16th  only  outlet  of  retreat  over  the  river  Elster,  waa 
the  main  army  of  the  allied  troops  of  Bussia,  prematurely  blown  up,  leaving  15^000  soldiers, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  about  160,000  strong,  nn-  beside  28,000  sick  and  wounded  m  the  hands 
der  Prince  Sohwartzenberg,  attacked  the  Irench  of  the  allies.  Marshal  Macdonald  by  great  exer- 
stationed  in  and  around  Leipsic,  and  from  9  tions  succeeded  in  swimming  his  horse  across 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon  a  series  of  the  river,  but  Prince  Poniatowski  in  attempt- 
villages  on  the  south  of  the  city  occupied  by  ing  the  passage  was  drowned.  The  total  loss 
the  French  were  furiously  but  unsuccessfully  of  the  French  during  the  8  days  of  fighting  waa 
assaulted.  Napoleon,  assuming  the  offensive,  60,000;  that  of  the  allies  50,000.  At  2P.  M. 
tiien  adopted  nis  flavorite  measure  of  a  grand  on  the  19th  the  carnage  ceased,  and  Napoleon 
attack  on  the  enemy's  centre,  and  a  powerM  was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Rhine, 
column  of  tiiie  old  and  young  guards,  preceded  LEISLER,  Jaoob,  an  American  political  ad- 
by  a  train  of  artiUery^pierccHi  the  allied  army,  yenturer,  bom  in  iVankfort-on-the  Main,  G^r- 
Schwartzenberg  ordered  up  his  reserves,  and  many,  executed  in  New  York,  May  16, 1691.  He 
Napoleon  doing  the  same,  a  general  engagement  came  to  America  in  1660  as  a  private  soldier  in 
ensued  along  the  whole  line  of  attadc,  distin-  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company, 
guished  by  frequent  charges  of  immense  bodies  Leaving  the  army  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
of  cavalry.  At  one  time  Murat  at  the  head  of  gaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  became,  for  that 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  old  guard  nearly  succeeded  day,  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.  In  1674  he 
in  capturing  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  forced  loan 
of  Prussia ;  but  the  Cossacks  of  the  imperitd  imposed  by  Oolve.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Eu* 
guard  and  the  Austrian  reserves  coming  up  to  rope  in  1678  he  was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates, 
tiie  front  at  all  points,  the  French  were  checked,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2.050 
and  at  nightfall  both  armies  renuuned  nearly  in  pieces  of  eight  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Previous 
the  position  they  had  occupied  in  the  mommg.  t6  this  voyage  he  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  and 
The  only  decided  success  of  the  French  was  on  had  been  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  diffioul- 
the  western  side  of  Leipsic,  where  €^n.  Ber-  ties  of  that  city  in  1676,  in  which  he  suffered 
trand  drove  back  the  Austrians  under  Gyulai,  both  in  character  and  Purse.  having  been  mulct- 
and  preserved  a  line  of  retreat  through  Lin-  ed  in  the  entire  cost  of  the  litigation  which  waa 
denau  in  case  of  cUsaster.  During  the  engage-  instituted  by  him  and  Jacob  Milbome,  who 
ment  between  the  main  armies  BlUcher  arrived  afterward  became  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his 
from  Halle  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  about  60,-  secretary  and  fellow  sufferer.  Under  Dongan's 
000  strong,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  drove  administraUon  in  1688  he  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  judges,  or  ^eommisflionerB^afl  they  were  it,  until  he  iriB  eoffrinoed  of  Slooghter's  iden- 
stjledfOf  the  eoort  of  admiralty.  In  1688  Gov.  tity,  and  the  latter  had  sworn  in  his  cooncO. 
Bongan  was  sncoeeded  by  Lient  Gov.  Fituicis  Leisler  was  immediately  imprisoned,  chained 
Kioholson,  who  was  in  oommand  of  the  eobny  with  treason  and  mnrder,  and  shortly  after 
when  Jacob  Leisler,  supported  by  the  mass  d  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  son-in-law 
the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants,  seized  the  and  secretary  Milbome  was  also  condemned  on 
fort  and  the  pnblio  fhnds  on  the  last  oi  May,  the  same  charges.  These  trials  were  manifestiy 
1689,  for  **  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  re-  n^jnst ;  the  jndges  were  the  personal  and  polit- 
ligion.^'  On  Jnne  2  Leisler  with  his  own  train  icfd  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  gross  were 
band  of  49  men  took  possession  of  the  fort^  and  the  acts  of  some  of  the  parties  that  Slonghter 
resolved,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  not  to  leave  hesitated  at  signing  the  death  warrants,  and  it  is 
nntil  he  had  brought  all  the  train  bands  folly  to  said  that  he  nnaUy  did  so  when  under  the  in- 
ioin  with  him.  On  the  next  day  he  declared  flnence  of  wine.-  By  the  laws  of  England  and 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  A  committee  of  of  New  York  Leisler  was  a  traitor,  bnt  his 
safety  was  then  formed,  who  on  June  8  com-  crime  was  that  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  in- 
missioned  Leisler  as  '^  c4>tain  of  the  fort."  In  toxicated  with  unexpected  success  and  power, 
this  capacity  he  at  once  besan  to  repair  the  LEITH,  a  seaport  town  of  Edinburghshire, 
fort,  and  strengthened  it  wim  a  *^  battery"  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Water  of  Leim  at  its 
6  guns  beyond  its  walls,  which  was  the  origin  confluence  with  the  frith  of  Forth,  lat  56^  58' 
of  that  pnblio  park  still  known  as  the  Battery.  N.,  long.  8°  10'  W.,  almost  adjoining  Edinburgh ; 
Klcholson  and  the' council  of  the  province,  witii  pop.  in  1861,  80,919.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  headed  by  Stephanus  burgh  reform  act  of  1888,  it  was  dependent 
van  Oortlandt  the  mayor,  attempted  by  pacific  upon  and  governed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh^ 
means  to  prevent  the  uprising,  but  without  of  which  it  forms  the  port.  The  town  is  bnQt 
effect  Becoming  finaUy  alarmed  for  their  own  on  the  low  ground  acnoining  the  frith.  The 
safety,  the  lieutenant-governor  sailed  for  Eng-  more  ancient  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and 
land,  and  the  mayor  with  the  other  officials  re-  tortuous,  but  those  of  the  modem  part  of  the 
tired  to  Albany.  On  Aug.  16  the  committee  of  town  are  commodious  and  well  built  The 
safety  appointed  Leisler  ^  commander-in-chief  harbor,  originally  a  difficult  one,  on  account  of 
of  the  province,"  with  the  full  power  of  a  gov-  the  sands  brought  down  by  the  river  accumu- 
emor  in  all  matters  civil  and  military.  He  lating  within  it,  is  now  one  of  the  most  commo- 
now  attempted  to  reduce  Albany  and  the  north-  dlous  on  the  E.  ooast ;  and  its  piers,  docks,  and 
em  parts  of  the  colony,  which  from  the  first  other  works  which  have  been  constructed  with- 
had  reftised  to  recognize  his  authority,  notwith-  in  the  past  60  years,  afford  excellent  accommo- 
standing  that  that  city  as  well  as  the  whole  dation  for  shipping.  A  large  portion  of  the 
province  had  acknowledged  William  and  Mary  trade  of  this  port  is  with  the  Hanse  towns,  Hol- 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  cf  the  land,  Denmlu*K,  and  the  Bussian  Baltso  ports, 
great  revolution  in  England  in  the  preceding  The  shipping  registered  in  the  port  of  Leith, 
June.  Milbome  was  despatched  in  November,  Dec.  81,  1867,  consisted  of  149  sailing  vessels^ 
1689,  with  an  armed  force,  to  Albany  to  assist  tonnage  20,607,  and  89  steam  vessek,  tonnage 
in  its  defence  against  some  Indian  hostilities  7,867.  In  the  coasting  trade  during  the  year 
which  were  threatened,  but  directed  by  Leisler  then  ending  there  entered  the  port  with  cargoes 
to  withhold  it  unless  his  own  authority  was  1,680  vessels,  tonnage  288,218;  the  clearances 
recognized.  This  was  refused,  and  Milbome  re-  ooastwise  were  1,287,  tonnage  226,186.  In  tiie 
turned  unsuccessful.  In  December  arrived  a  colonial  trade  the  entrances  were  22,  tonnage 
despatch  from  William  and  Mary  directed  ^*  to  9,061,  and  the  clearances  29,  tonnage  18,687. 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence  to  The  entrances  from  foreign  countries  numbered 
such  as  for  the  time  being  takes  care  for  pre-  1,219,  tonnage  161,428,  and  the  dearanoes  424^ 
serving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in  tonnage  74,886.  Of  the  entrances  861,  tonnage 
his  majesty^s  province  of  New  York.*'  This  86,217,  and  of  the  clearances  200,  tonnage  22,- 
Leisler  construed  as  an  appointment  of  himself  060,  were  foreign  vessels.  The  customs  revenue 
as  the  king^s  lieutenant-^vemor.  He  there-  for  1866  amounted  to  £498,817,  and  for  1867  to 
fore  dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  swore  £486,646.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a 
in  a  council,  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  royal  provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors;  and  con- 
lieutenant-govemor  and  commander-in-chief,  jointly  with  PortobeDo  and  Musselburgh,  it 
After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  (Feb.  1690)  constitutes  a  parliamentary  burgh,  which  sends 
he  engaged  with  great  vigor  in  the  expeditions  one  member  to  the  hnperial  pamament. 
against  the  French,  and  equipped  and  despatch-  LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
ed  against  Quebec  the  first  fleet  of  men-of-war  of  Connaught,  Ireland ;  area,  618  sq.  m. ;  jx>p. 
that  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  port  of  New  in  1861, 111,916.  Lough  Allen  divides  the  coun- 
York.  A  few  months  later  Mcyor  Ingoldsby  ty  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  that  lying 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Sloughter's  appoint-  S.  being  chiefly  an  undulating  plain,  bounded  on 
ment  as  governor,  and  demanded  possession  of  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  tnat  lying  N.  hilly 
the  fort,  which  Leisler  refused.  On  Sloughter's  with  intermediate  valleys  traversed  by  fertilizing 
own  demand  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  streams.  Loughs  Macnean  (4  by  2  m.)  and 
March,  1691,  he  likewise  refused  to  surrender  Melvin  (8  by  2  m.)  separate  the  N.  E.  part  of 
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tlie  county  from  Fennanajdi,  and  the  river  DnfF  to  write  while  a  stndent  in  oollege,  "Sartain^ 

separates  it  from  81igo.    The  coast  for  the  roost  Magazine,"  the  "  International  Magazine,"  **  Gra- 

part  is  a  rocky  blnff  rising  above  a  rough  stony  ham's  Magazine,"  the  ^*  Philadelphia  Bulletin," 

beach,  and  expoeecfto  the  whole  sweU  of  the  &c   His  published  works  consist  of  the'*  Poetry 

Atlantic.    It  has  no  port  or  harbor;  there  are  and  Mystery  of  Dreams"  (Philadelphia,  1865), 

salmon  fisheries  at  tne  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  the 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Shannon,  Binn,  works  of  Artemidorus,  Nicephorus  of  Gonstan- 

and  &>nnet.    The  surface  is  diversified,  and  in  tinople,  and  other  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 

the  vailevs  and  pkiins  the  soil  is  extremely  fer-  em,  who  have  written  on  oneirology  and  the 

tile.    It  IS  ohiefiy  underlaid  with  limestone,  with  related  mental  phenomena ;  and  "  Meister  KaiVs 

sections  in  the  hilly  portions  of  miUstone  grit  Sketch  Book"  (12mo.,  1856),  a  collection  of 

sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  graywacke,  and  miscellanies  and  sketches  of  foreign  travel, 

near  Lough  Allen  is  an  extensive  coal  formation,  many  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  **  Knicker- 

Lead,  copper,  and  manganese  are  found,  and  booker"  and  elsewhere.    In  1856  appeared  his 

frillers^  earth,  potters^  clay,  steatite,  and  marls  '^  Pictures  of  Travel,"  a  translation  of  Helne^s 

are  abundant.    The  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  Beisebild&r.  He  at  present  resides  in  New  York, 

but  more  genial  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.    The  LELAND,  John,  D.I).,  an  English  Presb^- 

principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay ;  the  terian  divine,  bom  in  Wigan,  Lancashire,  m 

oounty  generally  is  more  adapted  to  gradng  than  1691,  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  16,  1766.    Though 

tillage.   Turf  fuel  is  everywhere  abundant.    The  engaged  through  life  in  polemical  warfare,  he 

manufactures  produced  are  linens  and  woollens  was  remarkable  for  charity  and  candor.    His 

for  domestic  use,  and  a  coarse  pottery.    The  principal  works  are :  **  The  Divine  Authority  of 

principal  towns  are  Garrick-on-Shannon  (the  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  (2  vols.  8vo.. 

county  town),  Manor-Hamilton,  and  MohilL  the  1789-'40);  ^^Yiew  of  the  Principal  Deistical 

county  sends  two  members  to  parliament  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England  in  tibe 

LEKAIN,  Henri  Louis  Gain,  a  French  tra-  Past  and  Present  Gentury"  (1754J^  and  "  The 

gedian,  born  in  Paris,  April  14, 1728,  died  Feb.  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Ghristian  Rev- 

8, 1778.   He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  very  elation"  ^  vols.  4to.,  1764). 

moderate  circumstances,  and  after  studying  at  LELAND,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 

the  Mazarin  college,  where  he  imbibed  a  taste  bom  in  Graiton,  Mass.,  May  14, 1754,  died  in 

for  the  dramatic  ait,  he  was  placed  at  his  father's  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1841.    He  was 

trade.    His  performance  as  a  member  of  a  pri-  baptized  in  1774,  a  few  months  later  was  licens- 

vate  dramatic  association  attracted  the  notice  ed  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  in  1775  removed 

of  Voltaire,  who  aided  him  liberally  with  money  to  Yirginia,  where  until  1791,  with  the  excep- 

and  advice,  and  procured  for  him  permission  to  tion  of  occasional  visits  to  the  North,  he  was 

appear  on  the  stage  at  the  thSdtre  Franffais.  actively  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of 

where  he  met  with  both  warm  anplause  and  hisoflSce.    In  Feb.  1792,  he  settled  in  Gheshire, 

bitter  opposition.     He  persevered,  corrected  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  for 

his  faults,  and  after  17  months  obUuned  a  regu-  the  most  part  until  his  death.    He  was  one  of 

lar  engagement  at  that  theatre.    From  this  pe-  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  denomination, 

riod  he  constantly  improved,  and  secured  such  and  during  his  long  ministry  preached  many 

popularity  that  his  death  was  looked  on  by  the  thousand  original  sermons,  and  baptized  more 

patrons  of  the  drama  as  a  public  calamity.    His  persons  probably  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 

mme  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  that  of  Talma  raries.    His  literary  productions,  consisting  of 

or  Rachel.    He  was  peculiarly  great  in  most  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  on  a 

Voltaire's  tragedies.    Wa  MSnudres  were  pub-  varietyofsubjects,  together  with  his  autobiogra- 

Hshed  by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  phy  and  additional  notices  of  his  life  by  Miss  L. 

in  1825  under  the  supervision  of  Talma.  F.  Green,  were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1845. 

LELAND,  Gharlbs  Godfbet,  an  American  He  was  a  man  of  much  eccentricity  of  character 
author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1824.  and  native  shrewdness,  and  throughout  his  life 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  politics.  In  the  lat- 
in 1846,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  uni-  terpart  of  1801  he  went  to  Washington  to  pre- 
versities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris,  de*  sentto  Mr.  Jefferson  a  mammoth  cheese  weighjn^ 
voting  himself  more  particularly  to  the  modem  1,450  pounds,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and 
languages,  eesthetics,  history,  and  philosophy,  confidence  of  the  people  of  Gheshire  in  the  new 
He  was  residing  in  the  last  named  city  during  chief  magistrate.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Feb.  1848,  and  the  democratic  party,  and  sometimes  manifested 
was  one  of  the  American  deputation  sent  to  his  predilections  in  his  pulpit  discourses, 
congratulate  the  provisional  government  He  lELEGES,  an  ancient  people,  who  appear  in 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  stud-  the  early  traditions  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
led  law  with  Jolm  Gadwallader,  Esq.,  and  was  Minor,  of  the  islands  of  the  ^^an  sea,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  of  vanous  countries  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  literaturj?.  He  but  whose  history  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
has  since  been  connected  as  editor  or  contribu-  They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  allies  of 
tor  with  a  number  of  periodicals,  including  the  the  Trojans;  Herodotus  identifies  them  with 
'*  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  for  whidi  he  began  the  Garians ;  and  Pausanias  regards  them  as  a 
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bart  of  the  ktter  people.  Thej  seem  to  have  *'  Treatises  on  Geographical  and  ISatorioal  8q]> 
been  of  Pelasgian  race,  and  to  have  become  oon-  Jects"  (Leipeic,  1886) ;  *^  Nnmisroatics  oi  the 
hected  witli  the  Carians  after  an  emip^ration  Middle  Ages"  (Paris,  1886);  ^^Namismatical 
from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  islands,  Studies^'  ^mssels,  1840);* "Poland  Begener- 
whence  they  followed  them  to  Asia  Minor.  ated  '^  (Bmssels,  1848) ;  "Poland  in  the  Middle 
LELEWEL,  Joachim,  a  Polish  historian  and  Ages"  (Posen,  1846-'61):  "Geography  of  the 
statesman,  bom  in  Warsaw,  March  20,  1786.  Arabs"  TParis.  1851) ;  and  ^  G^eo^phy  of  the 
He  studied  history  at  Wilna,  and,  having  distin-  Middle  Ages,"  with  an  atlas  engraved  by  himr 
gnished  himself  by  a  dissertation,  was  appointed  self  (Brussels,  1852),  the  greatest  and  most  ad- 
professor  of  history  at  the  classical  school  of  mired  of  his  publications. 
Kremenetz  in  Volhynia,  under  the  direction  of  LELT,  Sm  Petbb,  a  portrait  painter  of  the 
its  founder,  Thaddeus  OzackL  He  subsequently  time  of  Charles  U.  of  ijigland,  bom  at  Soest, 
received  the  same  position  at  the  university  of  Westphalia,  in  1617,  died  in  En^and  in  1680. 
Wilna,  which  under  the  curatorship  of  Prince  His  mmily  name  was  originally  Y an  Der  Faes, 
Adam  Ozartoiyski  had  become  the  foremost  seat  but  his  father  assumed  the  name  of  Lely.  He 
of  learning  in  the  Polish  provinces.  By  a  num-  was  instmcted  in  painting  bv  Peter  Grebber  of 
her  of  critical  treatises,  which  embraced  the  Haarlem,  and  at  20  years  of  age  had  acquired 
most  varied  topics  of  ancient,  mediaval,  and  in  some  reputation  for  his  landscapes  and  portraits, 
part  of  modem  history,  he  n^idly  rose  to  the  Visiting  England  in  1641,  he  determined  to  fol- 
nrst  rank  among  Polisn  historians,  his  works  low  the  example  of  Vandyke,  and  thenceforth 
being  especially  admired  for  diligent  research,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portrait 
while  his  patriotic  spirit,  democratic  tendencies,  painting,  in  which  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  con- 
and  bold  language  made  him  the  favorite  leo-  temporaries.  The  prince  of  Orange  introduced 
turer  of  the  university.  The  last  named  charac-  him  in  1648  to  the  notice  of  Oharles  I.,  who  sat 
teristic,  however,  caused  his  removal  from  it  in  to  him  for  his  portrait,  after  which  he  was  em- 
1822,  followed  by  a  most  rigorous  persecution  ployed  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
of  the  patriotic  students  by  the  new  curator,  and  persons  of  distinction.  During  the  com- 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  con-  monwealth  he  remained  in  England,  and  is  said 
tinned  hii  literary  labors  until  1880,  when  he  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet  by  a  town  of  warned  him  that  unless  he  made  a  true  likeness, 
Podlachia.  He  spoke  boldly  against  the  meas-  with  all  the  roughnesses,  pimples,  and  warts  as 
ures  of  the  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  he  saw  them,  he  should  not  receive  a  farthing 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  29  was  prevented  by  at-  for  the  picture.  At  the  restoration,  however,  his 
tendance  on  his  dying  father  from  an  active  par-  pencil  found  its  most  congenial  employment ; 
tioipation  in  the  first  conflict.  He  was,  however,  and  as  court  painter  to  Charles  H.,  who  made 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  and  acknowl-  him  a  knight,  he  gained  great  wealth  and  dis- 
edged  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  was  a  mem-  tinction.  He  excelled  in  female  portraits,  and 
her  of  the  various  revolutionary  governments  his  celebrated  series  of  the  "  Beauties  of  the 
whichsucceededeachother  before  the  events  of  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  preserved  at  Hampton 
Aug.  15, 1881,  which  he  was  accused  of  having  Court,  which  are  well  known  through  the  en- 
brought  about  by  his  course  as  president  of  the  ^vings  attached  to  Mrs.  Jameson^s  work  bear- 
democratic  club.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  the  ing  the  same  title,  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
following  month,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  his  graceful  and  sprightly  pencil  His  portraits 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  commit-  of  men  are  much  inferior.  His  coloring  was 
tee  by  the  democratic  Polish  emigrants.  The  dear  and  warm,  his  drawing  good,  and  ms  ar- 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  committee  drew  rangement  of  draperies  and  costume  in  excellent 
upon  Lelewel  not  only  the  enmity  of  the  con-  taste.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of  his  fe- 
tinental  governments,  but  also  severe  attacks  male  portraits  sometimes  border  on  the  volup- 
from  the  aristocratic  and  military  fractions  of  tuous,  but  the  grossness  is  generally  redeemed 
the  Polish  refugees,  headed  by  Czartoryski,  by  a  high-bred  and  aristocratic  bearing  which 
Bem,  and  others,  who  expected  an  intervention  seems  perfectly  unstudied.  Sir  Peter  was  noted 
in  favor  of  Pok^d  less  from  the  nations  than  also  for  the  delicate  punting  of  the  hands  in 
from  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe,  his  female  portraits,  as  in  that  of  Nell  Gwynn, 
ThS  committee  was  dissolved,  Lelewel  removed  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his  style, 
from  Paris  by  order  of  the  government  of  Louis  The  landscapes  in  his  portrait  pieces  were  gen- 
Philippe,  and  finally,  after  Uie  failure  of  several  erally  executed  by  other  hands.  He  occasion- 
Polish  conspiracies  in  various  countries,  he  was  ally  painted  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
banished  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Brussels,  best  known  is  *^  Susannah  and  the  Elders,''  at 
where  he  lectured  on  history  at  the  new  uni-  Burleigh  house. 

versity,  and  where  he  has  since  resided,  living  liEMATRE,  Nicolas  £loi,  a  French  classical 

a  life  of  self-imposed  poverty,  which,  together  scholar,  born  in  Triancourt,  Meuse,  Dec.  1, 1767, 

with  an  almost  marvellous  literary  activity,  has  died  Oct.  8,  1882.    He  completed  his  studies 

won  him  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  in  the  coll^  of  St.  Barbe  in  Paris,  and  became 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1790.    Embracing  the 

-^orks,  in  Polish,  French,  and  German,  are :  a  extreme  revolutionary  opinions,  he  was  a  deputy 

"  History  of  Poland  "  for  youth  (Warsaw,  1829) ;  judge  in  1798.    Under  the  consulate  he  trav- 
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died  in  Italy,  and   deliyered  brilliant  Latin  of  Galioia  (in  1860,  Oonnt  GolacliowakS),  of 

improTisatioDs  in  several  cities.    He  at  lengtli  Boman  Oatholic,  United  Greek,  and  Armenian 

overcame  the  prejadioes  of  Napoleon,  and  ob-  arobbisbops,  and  of  Protestant  superintendents, 

tiuned  in  1811  tbe  cbair  of  Latin  poetry  in  tbe  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on,  but  it  is 

faculty  of  letters,  wbere  bis  lectures  attracted  chiefly  as  a  commercial  town,  with  lfu*ge  annual 

distinguished  audiences.    Under  tbe  restoration  fairs,  and  as  one  of  tbe  principal  corn  markets 

be  b^an  his  most  important  work,  tbe  Bibluh  of  Austria,  that  Lemberg  is  important    llie 

theea  Chmica  Latina  (154  vols.,  Paris,  1818  et  dty  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  taken  by 

$eq.)y  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.    It  Oadmir  I.  of  Poland  in  1840,  besieged  in  1646 

embraces  18  poets  and  16  prose  writers.    Le-  by  the  revolted  Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki, 

maire  is  the  author  also  of  several  original  who  withdrew  on  receiving  a  large  ransom,  and 

Latin  poems.  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  when  it  ceased 

LEMAlTRE,  FRkninxo,  a  French  actor,  born  to  be  of  importance  as  a  fortress.    After  bavins 

in  Havre  id  July,  1798.    He  comes  of  a  family  been  more  than  4  centuries  in  the  possession  <J 

of  artists,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  musi-  Poland,  it  came  to  Austria  at  Ibe  first  partition 

oian  and  bis  father  an  architect.    At  an  early  of  that  country  in  1772.    It  was  bombarded 

age  be  prepared  himself  for  the  theatrical  pro-  by  the  Anstrians  during  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  2, 

fession,  enjoying  the  instruction  of  M.  Lapont  1848. 

at  the  conserMtoire  of  Paris.    In  1822  he  failed  LE  MIOHAUD.    See  Ango^r,  Jzk«  Oiaudx 

in  a  competition  for  prizes  offered  to  tbe  pupils  £l£onobb  d\ 

of  that  institution ;  only  a  single  vote  was  re-  LEMMING,  a  small  rodent  of  the  sub-fkmily 

corded  in  his  favor,  but  that  was  given  by  Tal-  arvicolincB  or  field  mice,  and  the  genus  mffodea 

ma.  In  1828  be  made  bis  d^but  at  the  Ambigu  (Pallas) ;  authors  have  also  referred  it  to  geory- 

eomique^  but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  es-  ehu9  (IlL),  lemmu$  (Zinck),  and  hypudmu  (ill.), 

tablished  till  1884  by  bis  personification  of  The  lenunings  may  be  distinguished  from  the 

Bobert  Macidre,  at  the  Folies  dramatiques^  in  arvicolas  by  the  hairy  soles,  very  ^ort  tail,  long 

the  play  of  that  name,  of  which  be  was  one  sickle-shaped  claws  for  digging,  and  small  size 

of  the  authors.    His  rendering  of  Alexandre  or  absence  of  tbe  ears ;  the  last  lower  molar  baa 

Dumas'  Kean^  and  particularly  of  Victor  Hugo's  4  or  5  triangular  prisms  alternating  with  eacb 

^uy^2(W  (1886),  and  of  Balzac's  Fati^n  (1840)  other.    The  species  are  confined  to  the  arctic 

added  to  his  fame,  although  not  even  his  acting  regions  of  boUi  hemispheres,  and  are  tbe  most 

could  save  the  latter  play  from  being  withdrawn  northern  form  of  rodent  known ;  of  the  North 

on  account  of  its  refiections  upon  Louis  Philippe.  American  species  none  have  been  found  within 

In  1842  he  played  for  some  time  at  the  thidPre  the  United  States ;  they  live  in  the  thick  mosses 

Franpais^  but  his  genius  was  not  suited  to  those  and  sphagnous  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

classic  boards.    He  has  since  performed  alter-  arctic  circle.    The  Norway  lemming  (M,  tern- 

nately  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Gdt6^  the  miM,  Pall.)  has  a  stout  body  5  inches  long,  a 

Yari6t^  the  Od^n,  and  the  Ambigu  Gomiaue.  short  and  broad  head,  short  and  robust  legs, 

In  these  theatres,  where  the  modemFrench  dra-  and  coarse  bristly  hair ;  the  whiskers  are  in  5 

ma  is  flourishing,  he  has  been  so  successful  in  horizontal  series ;  the  fore  feet  are  provided 

amusing  the  audiences  in  his  comic  and  moving  with  very  long,  stout,  and  fossorisl  daws,  the 

them  in  his  tragic  parts,  that  he  has  often  been  8d  the  longest,  and  the  thumb  rudimentary ;  tbe 

called  tlie  Talma  of  the  boulevards.  Among  his  hind  feet  short  and  broad,  weU  armed  with, 

most  popular  performances,  beside  Robert  Ma-  daws ;  the  short  tail  is  densely  coated  with 

caire,  are  Pon  O^sar  de  Bazan  and  Toussaint  hair.     The  dentition  consists  ik  incisors  fz}, 

L'Ouverture.    More  recently  he  has  won  great  molars  }if ;  the  skull  is  massive  and  broad,  the 

applause  in  Le  vieux  caporcU  (1858),  Menri  IIL  orbits  very  large,  the  temporal  foes®  small,  and 

(1856),  and  Le  maitre  d^icole  (1859).    He  has  tbe  zygoma  high ;  the  incisors  are  thick,  lai^e^ 

shared  in  tbe  authorship  of  various  plays.  and  much  rounded  anteriorly.    The  color  above 

LEMAN,  Lao.    See  Geneva,  Lakb  of.  is  yellowisb  and  reddish  with  black  markings^ 

LEMBERG,  or  Lbopol  (Pol.  Ltooto)^  the  capi-  and  yeUowish  white  below.    Its  natural  habitat 

tal  of  Austrian  Galicia,  situated  on  the  small  river  is  the  mountainous  regions  of  Lapland  and  Nor- 

Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Sug,  about  200  m.  E.  way,  from  which  it  descends  at  irregular  inter- 

firom  Cracow  and  400  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Vienna;  vals  in  immense  troops,  which  devour  every 

pop.  75,000,  over  i  of  whom  are  Jews.    The  green  thing  in  their  course,  and  conunit  as  great 

city  proper  is  small,  but  the  4  suburbs  are  ex-  devastations  as  the  migratory  locusts;  it  has 

tensive  and  contun  many  handsome  houses;  been  supposed  that  an  unusual  multiplication 

and  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  of  these  animals  and  an  actual  or  anticipated 

22  other  churches,  as  well  as  tbe  massiveness  of  scarcity  of  food  impel  them  to  these  migrations, 

otiier  public  edifices,  give  to  the  city  an  impos-  They  move  chiefly  bv  night  or  early  in  the 

ing  appearance.  The  university  of  Lemberg  was  morning  proceeding  obstinately  in  a  direct  line, 

founded  in  1784;  the  average  annual  attend-  swimmmg  rivers,  cros^g  mountains,  and  per- 

ance  of  students  is  now  about  1.000.    The  city  mitting  nothing  but  an  a^lutely  insurmounta- 

poeseeses  also  an  institute,  established  by  Osso-  ble  obstacle  to  alter  their  straight  course ;  many 

linski,  ricb  in  Slavic  antiquities  and  in  andent  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  water,  by  each  other,' 

Polish  literature.    It  is  tbe  seat  of  tbe  governor  and  by  rapacious  beasts  and  birds.    They  are 

TOii.  X. — ^29 
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not  disposed  to  liye  io  society,  but  dwell  in  a  fhiit,  na^TO  of  Asia,  and  long  coltlTated  in  vari- 
seattered  manner  in  holes  in  the  ground ;  ihej  oos  oonntries,  hoth  in  the  open  air  and  under 
laynp  no  regnlar  provision  for  the  winter^s  ose;  the  protection  of  glass  structures.    Acoording 
they  produce  6  or  6  young  at  a  time,  and  it  is  to  Loudon,  28  varieties  are  enumerated  by  Dr* 
said  several  times  a  year ;  the  fieeh,  which  tastes  Sickler  as  growing  in  Italy ;  according  to  Y ille 
like  that  of  the  squirrels,  is  eaten  in  Lapland.  Herv^  11  sorts  were  known  among  the  French, 
The  food  consists  of  plants,  seeds,  roots,  and  any  and  12  sorts  in  the  London  nurseries.    The 
vegetable  matter  that  comes  in  their  way.-—  varieties  of  the  lemon  are  to  be  distinguished 
The  best  known  American  species  is  the  Hud-  chiefly  by  their  size  and  form,  and  they  may 
son^s  Bay  lemming  (J/*.  torqtuUtUy  Keys,  and  be  classified  as  egg-shaped  with  blunt  nipples, 
Bias.,  or  If,  ffucUoniui^  Wagner),  a  cironmpolar  and  oblong  lemons  with  large  nipples.    The 
animal,  oomiog  down  as  &r  as  Labrador  and  most  valued  of  the  egg-shaped  are  the  thin- 
more  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast.    There  rinded  lemons,  such  as  the  Poncine,  incompa- 
are  no  external  ears,  and  the  2  middle  daws  of  rable,  Naples,  and  the  sweet  lemon ;  and  of  the 
the  fore  feet  ore  remarkably  large ;  the  color  oblong  sorts  may  be  mentioned  the  imperial, 
above  is  a  mixed  reddish  brown  and  pale  yel-  the  GaSta,  the  large  fruit,  and  the  wax.    There 
low,  pdest  on  the  sides,  beneath  whitish,  whis-  is  also  a  distinct  race,  which  comprehends  the 
kers  olack,  and  sometimes  with  a  whitish  collar  perette$  or  little  pears;  they  are  very  small- 
edged  with  brown  on  both  sides;  the  color  is  fruited,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  the  rind 
white  in  winter,  with  a  few  black  hairs  inter-  is  more  delicately  perfumed  than  that  of  the 
spersed.    The  length  is  about  5^  inches;  the  common  lemons.    The  lemon,  like  the  orange, 
thumb  is  rudimentary  on  the  fore  feet,  and  the  though  commonly  seen  as  a  low  bush  in  oar 
2  middle  toes  appear  to  have  double  nails,  as  greenhouses,  grows  under  congenial  circum- 
the  callous  end  projects  under  the  nail.    It  is  stances  to  the  size  of  a  respectable  tree ;  even 
an  inoffensive  animal,  living  in  burrows  in  the  In  England  instances  are  on  record  of  large  trees 
ground  or  under  stones,  fe>eding  on  roots  and  of  considerable  age.    In  a  properly  constructed 
similar  substances.    Backus  or  the  tawny  lem-  conservatory  the  lemon  grows  with  great  lux- 
ming  {M.  ObensiA,  Brants)  is  rather  smaller,  <of  nriance,  and  produces  the  most  delicious  fruit, 
a  brownish  yellow  mixed  with  black  hairs,  possessing  a  fret^hness  and  grateful  acidity  not 
brighter  on  the  sides,  and  rusty  below,  throat  to  be  found  in  those  that  are  imported.    For 
white.    It  resembles  in  appearance  and  pr&a-  beauty  few  shrubs  or  trees  con  rival  it,  in  its 
bly  in  habits  the  Norway  lemming,  and  lives  in  large  pale-green  foliage,  in  its  wide  and  loosely 
the  high  northern  latitudes  of  America,  bur-  hanging  branches,  in  the  profusion  of  its  showy 
rowing  under  the  thick  mosses  of  those  regions,  and  highly  fragrant  flowers,  and  in  its  fine  fruit 
— ^For  details  on  the  lemmings,  see  Sir  John  hanging  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  degrees  of 
Riohnrditon^s  Fnujia  Boreali-Americana.  ripeness.    The  leaves  of  the  lemon  a^e  liable  to 
LEMNOS  (now  Stalimni,  Stalimene,  or  Ztm-  become  infested  with  a  blnck  sooty  substance, 
n£)^  a  Turkish  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  arising  from  a  sort  of  leaf  fungus  known  as  the 
situated  about  40  m.  S.  E.  from  the  Darda-  futnago /oliorum  (Link);  and  when  this  ap- 
nelles,  in  lat.  40**  N.,  long.  25°  £. ;  length  22  m.,  pears  it  should  be  carefully  washed  off.    Several 
breadth  20  m. ;  area,  iS>out  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sorts  of  cocci  or  scale  insects  attack  the  stems 
10,000.    Lemnos  may  be  said  to  have  been  and  branches,  but  not  more  than  other  hard- 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  penmsulas,  the  bay  wooded  plants.    Trained  to  the  back  wall  of 
of  Paradise  N.  and  that  of  Sant'  Antonio  S.  al-  the  greenhouse,  the  lemon  will  grow  luxuriant- 
most  dividing  it  into  two  parts.    The  surface  ly,  and  sotm  become  a  beautiful  object.    The 
is  in  general  hilly,  and  tiie  soil  light.    A  con-  use  of  the  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  require 
siderable  portion  of  the  islanders  are  engaged  further  mention.    The  lemon   is  readily  pro- 
in  fishing.    The  capital,  Stalimni  (anc.  Myrina\  dnced  from  seeds,  but  where  finer  and  choicer 
stands  on  the  W.  coast,  and  is  the  residence  of  sorts  are  needed,  they  are  to  be  propagated  by 
a  Greek  bishop  and  of  the  Turkish  governor,  grafting  or  budding  them  upon  seedling  plants, 
According  to  Plinv,  Lenmos  once  contained  a  thus  also  hastening  most  materially  their  pro- 
labyrinth  sustained  by  150  columns,  and  the  duction  of  flowers  and  fruit.      Cuttings  also 
gates  of  which  could  be  opened  by  a  child,  will  grow  if  properly  treated  in  the  manner  re- 
This  island  has  been  famous  from  remote  anti-  quired  by  similar  woody  plants.    Like  the  rest 
quity  for  a  species  of  earth  termed  terra  Lem^  of  the  dPna  family,  the  lemon  requires  a  season 
nio,  thought  by  the  ancients  to  possess  extra-  of  temporary  repose,  when  tlie  soil  may  be  kept 
ordinary  medicinal  virtues.    In  antiquity  Lem-  rather  dry  and  warm.     Indeed,  according  to 
nos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  whose  workshop  is  Dr.  Lindley,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  rises  to 
placed  there  by  some  of  tJie  poets.    The  most  85°  F.,  and  never  falls  below  58°,  in  those  f^aoes 
ancient   inhabitants   are  said   to  have   been  where  the  orange  tree  is  found  in  perfection ; 
Thracians,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  fabulous  and  the  lemon  must  require  a  similar  tempera- 
Minyffi,  and  subsequently  by  Pelasgians.     It  ture.    It  has  been  observed,  especially  in  pot 
was  conquered  by  Darius,  but  delivered  by  culture,  that  a  certain  sweet  substance  known 
Miltiades,  and  made  an  Athenian  dependency,  as  honey-dew,  which  sometimes  exudes  from 
LEMOINE  DIBERVILLE.    See  Ibbbvillb.  the  foliage,  originates  from  over  watering,  and 
LEMON  (ottrtMZtm0m£9n,Kis8o),  a  well  known  that  this,  together  with  a  pale  and  yellow  as- 
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pect,  wbich  the  leaved  sometimee  assmoe,  eeemg  yards  broad  and  10  feet  deep.    He  oroased  it 

to  come  from  ezoese  of  moistore  at  the  roots,  also  60  miles  above  its  month,  where  it  was  260 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  keep  the  plants  rather  yards  broad  and  16  feet  deep.    It  drains  a  wide 

dryer  for  a  time.  expanse  of  conntry,  has  numerons  large  tribo- 

l£MON,  Mabx,  an  English  anthor,  bom  in  taries,  and  as  a  consequence  is  subject  to  sudden 

London,  Nov.  20, 1809.    He  early  entered  upon  floods,  at  which  times  the  water  rises  on  the 

a  literary  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  lower  portions  of  the  stream  to  from  20  to  85 

has  produced,  either  singly  or  in  copartner-  feet,  completely  submerging  the  neighboring 

ship  with  others,  upward  of  60  plays,  farces,  country.    The  month  of  the  river,  which  £ 

melodramas,  and  other  species  of  dramatic  com-  broad  and  open,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  with 

position.    Of  these,  the  best  known  probably  only  6  &et  of  water;  but  the  estero  of  Jalte- 

is  the  popular  play  entitled  the  **  Serious  Fam-  pNeque  approaches  to  within  a  league  of  the 

ily.^*    Upon  the  establishment  of  **  Punch"  in  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  natural 

1841  he  became  its  Joint  editor  and  a  regular  channel,  navigable  by  small  boats  during  tlie 

contributor,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ap-  rainy  season. 

pointed  sole  editor,  a  position  which  he  has  con-  L£MPRI£RE,  John,  B.D.,  an  English  clas- 
tinued  to  fill  down  to  the  present  time.  In  this  sicnQ  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Jersey  about 
capacity  he  has  displayed  a  tact  and  an  abun-  1760,  died  Feb.  1,  1824.  He  was  educated  at 
dance  of  resources  which  have  materially  aided  Westminster  school  and  at  Pembroke  college, 
in  sustaining  the  literary  reputation  of  the  work.  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.  He 
He  has  also  been  a  busy  writer  for  a  variety  of  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  Bibliotheca 
periodicals,  and  some  of  his  contributions  to  CIobHco^  or  *^  Classical  Dictionary,"  first  pub- 
the  **  Illuminated  Magazine"  have  been  repub-  lished  in  1788  in  8vo.,  and  afterward  enlarged 
lished  under  the  title  of  ^  Prose  and  Verse."  to  4to.  This,  though  a  work  of  little  original  re- 
He  is  now  literary  editor  of  the  *'  Illustrated  search,  was  the  chief  book  of  reference  to  the 
London  News."  He  possesses  considerable  abil-  English  classical  scholar  on  ancient  mythology, 
ity  as  an  actor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  late  guild  biography,  and  geography  until  the  appearance 
of  literature  and  art  has  frequently  participated  (1842-^63)  of  the  elaborate  dictionaries  ^ited 
in  the  dramatic  performances  produced  under  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  He  also  published  a 
its  auspices.  '*  Universal  Biography"  (4to.,  London,  1808). 

LE  MONNIER,  Pierbb  Ghablbs,  a  French  ant.  commenced  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  of 

astr«>nomer,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1716,  died  which  he  published  one  volume  in  1792. 

in  H^ric,  near  Bayeux,  May  81, 1799.    The  son  LEMUR,  the  name  applied  to  many  animals 

of  a  noted  savant,  he  made  astronomical  obser-  of  the  order  quadrumana  or  monkeys,  of  the 

vations  at  the  age  of  16,  and  before  he  was  21  families  galeopitheeidm  and  UmuridcB^  all  of  the 

years  old  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  old  world.    The  gaXeopithecida  or  flying  lemurs, 

sciences,  having  already  presented  to  that  body  elevated  into  the  oTher  ptenopleura  or  derfMh 

an  elaborate  map  of  the  moon.    In  1736  he  ac-  ptera  by  some  authors,  evidently  form  the  con- 

compnnied  Maupertuis  to  Tomea  for  the  meas-  necting  link  between  the  monkeys  and  the  bats, 

urement  of  a  degree  in  I^pland ;  and  on  his  The  single  genus  gdUopithectu  (Pall.)  has,  ao- 

return,  by  introducing  superior  instruments  and  cording  to  Owen,  the  following  dental  formula: 

the  methods  of  Flarasteed,  he  caused  great  irn-  incisors  f if,  canines  f  i|,  premolars  |if,  and 

provements  in  practical  astronomy.    In  1742  molars  Jif ;  the  feet  are  all  6-toed,  without  op- 

the  king  gave  him  apartments  at  the  Oapuohins,  posable  thumbs,  united  by  a  small  membrane, 

rue  St.  Uonord,  which  he  oocupied  till  therevo-  armed  with  claws,  and  adapted  for  climbing; 

lution.   In  1748  he  went  to  Scotland  to  observe  the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  hairy  lateral  mem- 

tlie  solar  eclipse,  which  was  there  almost  annu-  brane,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to 

lar,  and  succeeded  in  measuring  the  diameter  the  base  of  the  feet,  embracing  the  wrista,  and 

of  the  moon  on  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  results  continued  between  the  legs,  involving  the  tail 

of  his  observations  are  contained  in  the  me-  as  in  many  bats ;  this  membrane,  like  that  of 

moirs  of  the  academy,  to  nearly  every  volume  the  flying  squirrel,  serves  as  a  parachute  to 

of  which  he  furnished  one  or  more  papers  for  sustain  the  animal  in  its  astonishing  leaps  from 

more  than  60  years.    He  also  produced  various  tree  to  tree.    The  edges  of  the  lower  incisors 

independent  works  on  astronomical  subjects.  are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  the  eyes 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  are  large  and  prominent,  the  ears  moderate ; 

largest  stream  of  Central  America,  falling  into  there  are  2  pairs  of  pectoral  mammse.    They 

the  Pacific.    It  rises  in  the  lake  of  Guija,  in  the  are  nocturnal  animals,  passing  the  day  suspend- 

N.  W.  corner  of  San  Salvador,  flows  nearly  due  ed  from  trees  by  the  hind  legs ;  they  are  very 

K  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  for  a  dis-  active  at  night,  climbing   with  fsMsility,  and 

tance  of  nearly  160  miles,  and  then,  turning  springing  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  distance  of 

abruptly  to  the  S.,  breaks  through  the  volcanic  100  yards ;  the  females  carry  the  young  in  the 

coast  range  of  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Pa-  fold  of  abdominal  integument,  when  travelling 

cific  in  lat.  18**  12'  N.,  long.  88**  41'  W.    For  a  among  the  trees ;  their  food  consists  principally 

considerable  part  of  its  course  it  is  navigable,  of  fruits,  insects,  small  birds,  and  eggs.   Though 

Mr.  Squier  crossed  it  160  miles  above  its  month,  the  name  gdleopitheeuB  signifies  cat-monkey, 

where  it  was  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  180  their  movements  on  tlie  ground  are  rather 
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ftwkward.    The  largest  species  {G.  tarisgatfut^  inehes,  and  the  tail  about  1^  fbet  long.    The 

QeofEr.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  oat^  but  slimmer:  mongous  (£.  mongoB,  Linn.)  is  olive  brown, 

the  color  Taries  from  light  graj  to  rasset,  spotted  iriih  black  hands  and  face;  the  L.  dlh\fron$ 

and  striped  with  black  and  light  colors.    All  (Greoffr.)  has  a  white  fwehead.    The  name  of 

the  species  liye  in  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  monsous  is  popcdarly  Applied  to  all  lemurs  of 

ThoDgh  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor,  the  fl^  an  olive  brown  color ;  tne  term  mahi  is  also 

Is  oonsidered  palatable  by  the  natives. — ^In  the  f^nonymons  with  lemvr,  most  of  the  epecies 

trae  lemurs  (or  proiimic^  as  they  are  sometimes  living  in  Madagascar.   The  genns  9tenop%  (lUig.), 

called)  the  upper  incisors  are  4,  mostly  in  pairs,  comprising  the  slow  lemurs,  will  be  noticed 

separate  from  the  canines,  and  the  lower  4  or  2 ;  under  Lobi,  the  common  name. — ^The  African 

toe  feet  are  5-toed,  with  opposable  thumbs  on  lemurs  or  galagos  {otolicntu^  Ulig*)  have  the 

the  hind  ones,  and  the  4th  finger  the  longest ;  the  nails  and  teeth  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  the 

hind  feet  the  longest,  with  the  nail  of  the  2d  fin-  tarsi  are  elongated,  the  ears  large  and  naked, 

ger  incurved,  the  other  nails  flat.    The  name  Zd-  the  eyes  large^  and  the  tail  long  and  tufted; 

ffiur,  which  signifies  ghost  or  spectre,  was  given  they  are  insectivorous  and  frugivorous,  noctur- 

to  them  by  Linnieusfinom  their  nocturnal  habits,  nal,  and  as  agile  as  monkevs  or  squirrels,  mak- 

More  than  80  species  are  known,  divided  into  6  ing  great  jumps ;  when  sleeping  they  are  said 

principal  genenL  inhabiting  chiefly  Madagascar  to  close  the  ears  fike  bats;  the  flesh  is  eaten  bv 

a  few  living  in  Africa  and  the  warm  regions  of  the  natives  of  Senegal.    The  0,  galago  (Wagn!) 

Asia  and  its  archipdago.    Though  clasMxl  with  is  about  7  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  9 ;  it 

the  ptad/rymana^  they  come  nearer  to  the  m-  is  of  a  grayish  color,  pale  yellow  on  the  legs, 

9$6twoTa  in  the  2-homed  uterus,  the  permanent  and  the  tiul  brown.     The  0,  eraencaudatus 

separation  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  (Wagn.)  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  inhabiting  south* 

and  the  openness  of  the  orbits  behind.    The  eastern  Africa.    The  dwarf  lemur  (0,  puiUluSy 

head  is  rounded,  and  the  snout  so  elongated  Qeoffr.),  with  more  hairy  ears,  facial  whiskers, 

and  pointed  that  they  are  often  called  fox-nosed  and  broader  upper  incisors  (microeebuSf  GeofOr.), 

monkeys ;  the  legs  are  tolerably  long,  the  eyes  sometimes  called  the  Madagascar  rat,  is  10  or 

large  and  in  the  front  of  the  hea^  the  ears  11  inches  long  and  6  inches  high ;  the  color  is 

small,  the  tar  soft,  and  the  tail  generally  long  grayish  fawn  above  and  white  below.    In  tbe 

and  bushy.    They  are  very  pretty  animals,  with  {^nus  tarsius  (Storr)  there  are  only  2  lower 

habits  like  those  of  the  preceding  family,  and  incisors,  and  the  molars  have  severid  acute  tu- 

are  gentle  and  playful  in  captivity;  a  single  berdeslike  the  insectivora;  the  eyes  are  very 

young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth,  which  the  large,  the  ears  ample  and  somewhat  naked,  the 

mother  carries  about  for  a  long  time,  concealed  tarsus  much  elongated,  and  the  tail  much  longer 

in  her  Ions  hair  or  coiled  round  her  body,  tend-  than  the  body  and  tufted  at  the  tip.    The  speo- 

ing  it  with  great  care.    The  largest  species  is  tral  lemur  (T.  tpeetrum,  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  grayish 

the  indri  (ItMonotua  Irevicaudatus^  Illig.),  about  brown  color,  living  in  the  forests  of  the  Indian 

the  size  of  a  large  cat,  the  tail  being  a  mere  archipelago,  its  long  tarsi  enabling  it  to  leap 

rudiment;  the  dental  formula  is :  incisors  fzf,  like  a  frog;  tbe  size  is  smaU. — The  lemurs  are 

oanineB4z|,  molars  |i|  =^80;  the  color  is  black,  very  interesting  as  supplying  transition  forms 

with  white  throat,  buttocks,  and  heels;  they  between  monkeys,  bats,  insectivora,  and  rodents, 

are  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  ana  LEMURES,  or  Labv^  in  Roman  mythology, 

being  verya^e  are  truned  like  dogs  for  the  malignant  spirits  who  were  thought  to  haunt  the 

ohaee.    The  long-tailed  lemur  (Z.  hngicaiudoh  earth  by  night  and  to  possess  great  power  for 

Uu^  Geofit.)  has  a  woolly  fur  of  a  ruddy  brown  evil  over  the  living.    They  were  the  spirits  of 

color,  grayish  on  the  belly ;  found  in  Uie  east-  bad  men,  and  were  held  in  much  dread,  while 

ern  parts  of  Madagascar. — ^The  genus  Umur  the  lares  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  supposed 

f  Linn.)  has  incisors  },  canines  lz|,  and  molars  to  ezerdse  over  mankind  a  kindly  influence. 

{z4  =3  86 ;  the  eyes  are  latenu ;  the  tail  long  According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  term 

and  hairy  throughout.    The  ring-tailed  lemur  lemares  applied  to  all  spectres  of  the  dead,  both 

(X.  eatta^  Linn.^  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  lares  and  larvae.    To  propitiate  the  latter,  the 

Ixodes,  of  a  delicate  gray  color,  ruddy  on  the  Romans  annually  cdeorated  a  festival  in  the 

back,  white  below  and  on  tbe  cheeks,  and  the  month  of  May,  called  the  Umuria  or  lemttralia. 

tail  rmged  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  about  19  LENA,  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  rising  on 

inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  7 ;  it  is  a  gentle  the  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  IrkootsK.    Its  di- 

and  confiding  animal,  and  received  its  spedfio  reotion  is  at  first  N.  and  then  E.  N.  K  until  it 

name  from  its  occadonaUy  making  a  sound  like  reaches  Takootsk,  about  lat  62''  N.,  long.  129" 

thepurriuff  (^aoat;  adkmmonnameismoeo(^.  44'  E.,  where  it  resumes  a  northerly  course. 

The  vari  (L,  maecteo,  Lim)  is  varied  by  large  and  preserves  it  until  it  discharges  its  wa- 

white  and  black  spots.  Tokred  lemur  (Z.  rtiber^  ters  tnrough  numerous  mouths  into  the  Arctic 

P6ron)  is  of  a  reddish  diestBut  color,  with  head,  ocean.    Its  length  is  about  2,400  m.,  and  it  lies 

fore  hands,  tiul»  and  bdly  black,  and  a  white  spot  wholly  within  the  Russian  dominions.     The 

on  the  n^>e,  being  one  of  the  few  animals  in  Yitim,  Aldan,  and  Yiliooi  are  its  most  impor- 

which  the  lower  parts  are  darker  colored  than  tant  tributaries.  It  discharges  a  vast  volume  of 

the  upper ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  gentle,  agile,  but  water,  and  at  the  distance  of  800  m.  from  its 

deepy  during  the  .day ;  the  body  is  aoout  18  mouth  is  5  or  6  m.  wide.     It  is  navigable 
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throagb  the  greater  part  of  its  coarse,  but  the  was  warmlj  attached  to  her,  and  wished  h^  to 

snrroaading  conntrj  is  bleak  and  desolate.  take  a  plaoe  in  her  little  coort,  but  Ninon  pre- 

LENAPES.    See  Delawabbs.  ferred  independence.    She  was  regarded  as  a 

LENAWEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  model  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  her  man- 
on  Ohio,  and  drained  bj  Raisin  and  Macon  riv-  ners.  Althongh  she  led  a  life  of  pleasure  fax 
era  and  several  other  streams ;  area,  786  sq.  m. ;  into  old  age,  she  preserved  her  beantj  and  fiis- 
pop.  in  1850,  26,872.  It  has  a  rolling  snrfaoe,  dnation  almost  to  the  last,  and  is  said  to  have 
wdl  wooded  in  some  places,  and  a  fertile  soil  had  lovers  for  three  generations  in  the  familv 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  black  sandy  loam.  Iron  of  S6vign6.  Id  the  works  of  St  £vremond, 
ore  is  found.  The  productions  in- 1860  were  who  was  one  of  her  lovers,  are  some  letters  by 
899,676  bushels  of  Indian  com,  816,210  of  her  which  are  the  only  authentic  pieces  from 
wheat,  176,627  of  oats,  126,089  of  potatoes,  her  pen,  though  La  coquette  tengle  (Paris,  1649) 
26,648  tons  of  hay,  and  187,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  other  works  are  attributed  to  her.  The 
There  were  17  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  7  iron  great  Oond^,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Coligni,  Yillar- 
founderies,  6  newspaper  offices,  48  churches,  ceaux,  B^Albret,  and  D'Estr^  were  among  her 
and  8,069  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  most  favored  admirers,  and  the  most  eminent 
Mchigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana  raU-  poets  sang  her  charms.  She  had  two  sons.  One, 
road  passes  through  Adrian,  the  capital,  which  the  chevdier  de  la  Boissiere,  whose  paternity 
is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe,  could  not  be  determined,  rose  to  distinction  in 
and  Adrian,  and  the  Jackson  branch  railroads,  the  navy.    The  other,  who  received  from  his 

LENOAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  occupying  the  father,  the  marquis  of  Gersay,  the  name  of  Yil- 
high  plateaus  of  Otoro  and  Jutibucat,  to  the  S.  liers,  was  the  victim  of  an  unhallowed  passion 
W.  of  the  city  of  Oomayagua,  Honduras.  They  for  his  mother ;  he  had  been  reared  in  igno- 
speak  dialects  of  a  language  which  seems  to  ranee  of  hb  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  19  (his  mo- 
have  been  widely  diffused  through  the  central  ther  being  then  66),  on  learning  the  secret  from 
portions  of  Honduras,  and  which  the  Spaniards,  her  lips  while  urging  his  love,  he  blew  out  his 
following  the  designation  of  their  Mexican  aux-  brains.  This  event,  however,  made  no  change 
iliaries,  vaguely  denominated  Ohontal,  a  word  in  the  life  of  Ninon,  who  always  yemed  dead 
which  signifies  simply  foreign  or  barbarous,  to  the  instincts  of  maternal  tenderness. 
At  present  the  Lencas  occupy  the  mountain  LENNEP.  Jan  van,  a  Butch  poet  and  nov^- 
towns  of  Opatora,  Qu^iquero,  Lauteroque,  Ju-  ist,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  26, 1802.  He  is 
tibucat,  Tamalauguira,  ^.,  and  number  from  the  son  of  a  noted  scholar  and  poet  was  edn- 
86,000  to  40,000.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  cated  at  Leyden,  and  has  produced  bis  literary 
and  thrifty,  peaceable  but  brave,  devotedly  at-  works  while  sustaining  a  high  reputation  and  a 
tached  to  their  mountain  homes,  and  altogether  large  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is  called  by  his 
good  citizens  of  the  state.  countrymen  the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland,  and 

L'ENOLOS,  NiKON^r  Annb  db,  a  French  lady  he  has  been  reproached  for  making  the  English 

of  pleasure,  born  in  Paris,  May  16,  1616,  died  writera  too  exclusively  his  models.    His  first 

there,  Oct.  17,1706.    Her  father,  a  gentleman  publication  was  a  collection  of  poems  (1880),  em- 

of  Touraine,  and  a  highly  accomplished  man.  bodying  some  of  the  national  traditions.    After 

educated  her  in  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  the  Belgian  revolution  heprodnced  two  political 

in  fact  trained  her  by  precept  and  example  to  comedies,  the  *'  Frontier  village,"  and  the  ^^Yil- 

a  life  of  pleasure.    She  was  skilled  in  accom-  lage  beyond  the  Frontier,"  with  the  greatest 

plishments,  and  when  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  success.    He  is  the  author  of  more  than  60  ro- 

16  manifested  precocious  shrewdness  in  man-  mances,  among  the  principal  of  which  are :  '*Our 

aging  her  property,  which  she  so  disposed  of  as  Ancestors,"  a  series  of  stories  relating  to  the 

to  speedily  double  its  value.    Being  beautiful,  history  of  Holland;   the  "Rose  of  Dekama," 

witty,  and  fond  of  cultivated  society,  she  soon  translated  into  English  by  Woodley  rLondoiif 

became  popular  in  Paris,  where  she  fixed  her  1847) ;  and  the  "  Adopted  Son."  translated  by 

residence,  her  love  being  sought  by  many  of  the  Hoskins  (New  York,  1847).    He  has  translated 

most  eminent  men  of  the  age.   She  was  remark-  into  the  Dutch  language  several  of  the  dramas 

able  for  being  neither  avaricious  nor  extrava-  of  Shakespeare,  and  some  of  the  poems  of 

gant,  and,  with  a  constant  succession  of  lovers,  Southey  and  Tennyson.    He  has  written  also  a 

appears  to  have  never  depended  on  them  for  history  of  northern  Holland  for  children,  a  de- 

pecuniary  aid.    ''  It  required,"  says  Voltaire,  scription  of  the  old  castles  of  Holland,  and  nu- 

"  great  ingenuity  and  much  love  on  her  part  merous  operas  and  comedies.    He  is  preparing 

to  induce  her  to  accept  presents."    Few  minds  a  complete  edition  of  the  Dutch  poet  VondeL 

of  the  age  were  freer  from  hypocrisy  or  un-  An  elegant  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was 

truthfulness  than  Ninon's,  and  the  most  char-  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1862-^6. 

acteristic  anecdotes  in  relation  to  her  are  those  LENNOX,  a  co.  of  Canada  West,  bordering 

which  reflect  credit  on  her  integrity.     Dis-  on  the  bay  of  Quinte  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake 

tinguished  and  modest  women  coarted  her  so-  Ontario,  and  droned  by  Salmon  and  Napanee 

ciety,  and  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  Sully,  rivers;  area,  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  7,966. 

and  Mme.  Scarron  (afterward  De  Maintenon)  Its  S.  and  S.  W.  coast  Is  indented  by  numerous 

were  among  her  friends  and  visitors.  Ohristina  inlets.    The  surface  is  diversified^  and  the  soil, 

of  Sweden  daring  her  residence  in  France  resting  on  beds  of  limestone,  is  very  fertile. 
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Indian  corn,  wbeat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota-  tentiofi,  eflpedallj  from  the  emperor  Alexander, 

toes,  and  p^  are  the  chief  prodnctiona.    Oapi-  8he  was  arrested  in  1809  in  eonseqoenoe  of  ^'  in- 

tal,  King8j;on.  discreet  revelationa,''  and  again  in  1821  for  some 

LENNOX.    See  DuMBABTOirsHisB.  political  offence  contained  in  a  book  pablished 

LENNOX,  Chablotte,  an  English  anthoresa,  by  her  nnder  the  title  of  Za  tibpUe  au  e^mgrh 
bom  in  the  citj  of  New  York  in  1720,  died  in  d^Aix  la  CfuMpelle.  About  1880  she  sank  into 
England,  Jan.  4,  1804.  Her  father.  Col.  Ram-  obecarity,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  71, 
say,  who  was  lientenant^governor  of  the  colony  after  predicting  in  one  of  her  books  that  riie 
of  New  York  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  sent  her  shonla  live  to  the  age  of  125.  She  became  rich 
to  be  edacated  in  England,  where  she  passed  by  her  calling.  She  published  daring  her  Itfe 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  married,  and,  many  pamphlets,  and  a  few  books,  of  no  yaloe 
having  become  a  widow  in  straitened  circnm-  with  the  exception  of  her  Sautenin  de  la  Bel- 
stances,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen  for  ffi^,  cent  fiun  d*ii\fortune  (1822),  and  the 
the  means  of  sabsistence.  Her  chief  work,  Memoiret  hutor%que$  et  secrets  de  rimperatriee 
entitled  "Shakespeare  Illostrated"  (8  vols.  jM^DAtn^,  dec.  (8  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  1829). 
12mo.),  is  a  collection  of  the  novels  and  histo-  LENOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  co., 
ries  from  which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river,  d  m.  S.  from 
have  derived  the  plots  of  some  of  his  chief  Pittsfield,  and  157  m.  W.  from  Boston  ;  pop.  in 
plays,  with  critical  remarks.  Among  her  other  1855,  1,921.  The  town  abounds  in  marble  of  ex- 
works  are  translations  of  "  Sully's  Memoirs*'  and  cellent  quality,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
'*Binney's  Greek  Theatre,"  **Tbe  Female  Quix-  construction  of  public  buildings  in  Washington 
ote,"  and  a  variety  of  plays,  novels,  and  mis-  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  iron  ore.  At  L^ox 
oellanies.  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Furnace  are  extensive  iron  works,  and  a  mano- 
Johnson  and  Bichardson,  the  former  of  whom  factory  of  window  glass.  The  village  of  Lenox 
ranked  her  as  e^ual  if  not  superior  in  talent  to  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  has 
Miss  Bnrney  or  Hannah  More,  and  assisted  her  a  number  of  elegant  dwelling  houses,  8  churches 
in  drawing  up  proposals  for  an  edition  of  her  (Gongregational,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  an 
works  in  ^  vols.  4to.,  which  however  seems  academy,  a  court  house,  county  liouse,  and 
never  to  have  been  published.  She  died  im-  gaol.  In  beauty  of  natural  scenery  Lenox  is 
poverished.  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  western  Massa- 

LENOIR,  an  E.  CO.  of  N.  C,  traversed  by  chusetts,  and  has  of  late  years  beoome  a  favor- 
Neuse  river ;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  in  1850,  ite  summer  resort.  It  has  at  different  times 
7,828,  of  whom  4,116  were  slaves.  The  surface  been  the  residence  of  well  known  American  an* 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  near  the  tliors,  including  Dr.  William  E.  Ohanning,  Mias 
streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were  822,584  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  92,548  of  sweet  potatoes,  thorne.  It  was  settled  in  1750,  and  incorporated 
and  185  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  tar  and  in  1767,  receiving  the  family  name  of  the  duke 
turpentine  factories,  28  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  of  Richmond. 

14  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public       L£N8(Lat.,  a  lentil),  a  transparent  body  used 

schools.     The  North  Oarolina  railroad  passes  for  refracting  light.    A  convex  lens  is  usually 

through  the  county.    Capital,  Kingston.  of  the  form  of  two  segments  of  spheres,  united 

LENORMAND,  Mabis  Akkb  Adslaidb,  a  by  their  bases ;  a  concave  lens,  on  the  contrary, 

famous  French  fortune-teller,  bom  in  Alen^on,  has  a  concavity  on  either  side,  into  which  part 

May  27, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  June  25, 1848.  She  of  a  sphere  will  fit.    Concave  lenses  are  used 

was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  owing  to  the  in  spectacles  for  the  relief  of  near-sighted  per- 

death  of  her  father  received  a  very  incomplete  sons,  and  in  the  eyepiece  of  opera  glasses  and 

education,  and  was  for  some  time  a  seamstress,  spy  glasses  of  low  power.    Convex  lenses  are 

At  the  age  of  21  she  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  used  singly  as  magnifiers.    They  canse  the  rays 

a  linen  shop  as  saleswoman.  In  1793  she  formed  of  light  which  pass  through  them  to  converge 

a  partnership  witli  a  Mme.  Gilbert  and  a  baker's  toward  the  central  line,  at  right  angles  to  their 

boy  named  Flammemiont  for  the  purpose  of  surfaces ;  so  that  to  an  eye  in  the  right  position, 

earrving  on  the  trade  of  fortune-telling.    Hav-  rays  from  different  parts  of  an  object  moke  a 

ing  been  complained  of  to  the  police.  Mile.  Le-  greater  angle  than  if  they  had  not  come  through 

normand  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sev-  the  lens.    Convex  lenses  are  also  used  in  combi- 

eral  months.    After  obtaining  her  freedom  she  nation  in  telescopes'  and  microscopes,  in  which 

opened  in  the  rue  IJonor^Chevalier  a  ^'  cabinet  the  image  formed  by  one  lens  is  looked  at  nnder 

of  divination,"  which  she  subsequently  removed  the  magnifying  power  of  a  second.    The  image 

to  the  me  de  Tournon.    Her  popularity  was  re-  is  formed  by  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  its  pow- 

markable ;  during  40  years  she  was  constantly  er  to  make  the  rays  of  light  converge,  which 

visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks.    The  court  it-  brings  all  the  light  that  emanated  from  each 

self  contributed  much  to  bring  her  into  vogue,  point  of  the  object  again  to  a  point  in  the  air  on 

and  her  ignorance  and  commonplace  manner  of  the  opposite  of  the  lens.    These  points  of  the 

divining  did  not  injure  her  credit  in  the  least  image  nave  nearly  the  same  relative  position  as 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire  Mile.  Lenormand  the  corresponding  points  in  the  object,  and  may 

went  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  the  congress  of  tl^e  be  rendered  visible  by  being  received   upon 

alUed  sovereigns,  where  she  attract^  much  at-  smoke  or  vapor,  or,  as  in  the  camera  obscnra 
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and  magio  lantern,  npou  a  sheet  The  image  in  ohnroh  of  sprinkling  the  head  or  forehead  with 
the  clear  air  can  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  ashes.  (See  Asu  Wednesday.)  It  is  the  46th 
line  prolonged  from  the  object  through  the  im-  day  before  Easter,  the  6  Sundays  which  inter- 
age.  If  the  image  be  formed  by  a  single  convex  yene  between  it  and  that  festival  not  being 
lens,  it  will,  on  being  magnified,  be  found  to  have  counted  as  part  of  Lent  nor  observed  as  fast 
two  principal  impertections,  arising  from  spher-  days.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  nature 
ical  and  from  chromatic  aberration.  Spher-  of  the  fast  is  prescribed  by  rule.  Only  one 
ical  aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  lens  meal  a  day  is  allowed,  and  at  this  the  use  of  flesh 
whose  surfaces  are  portions  of  a  sphere  cannot  meat  is  prohibited,  the  precept  of  fasting  alwavs 
bring  the  rays  of  light  from  a  point,  a  fixed  star  implying  that  of  abstinence  from  flesh.  A  slight 
for  example,  to  a  perfect  point.  The  trn^  sur-  refection,  however,  may  be  taken  morning  and 
&oe  for  an  aplanatic  (Gr.  oirXavijr,  unerring)  lens  evening,  the  quantity  of  food  not  to  exceed  2 
is  formed  by  hand  polishing  with  ronge ;  but  this  ounces  in  the  former  case,  and  8  ounces  in  the 
labor  is  rendered  less  by  making  the  surfaces  of  latter.  But  considerable  modifications  of  these 
the  two  sides  parts  of  different  spheres,  having  rules  are  made  in  countries  where  the  climate 
the  right  proportion  to  each  other.  Chromatic  or  habits  of  the  people  render  their  observ- 
aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lens  ance  iigurious  to  health,  and  dispensations  are 
decomposes  the  light,  refracting  the  different  also  frequently  granted  in  favor  of  particular 
colors  unequally,  so  that  if  it  were  aplanatic  for  persons.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  flesh 
each  color,  it  would  form  a  series  of  images,  one  meat  is  allowed  several  times  a  week  at  the  dis- 
behind  the  other,  neither  of  which  could  be  seen,  cretion  of  the  bishops.  In  the  Greek  church 
except  as  snrrounded  by  a  fringe  of  cumplemen-  the  rules  are  stricter,  and  there  are  4  lenten 
tary  color.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  concave  fasts  in  the  year.  The  Protestant  denominations 
lens  is  employed.  If  this  were  of  the  same  kind  which  recognize  the  season  of  Lent  leave  the 
of  glass,  it  would  diminish  the  magnifying  pow-  manner  of  observance  to  individual  judgment, 
er  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  diminished  -^A  curious  old  Eufflish  custom  followed  in 
the  chromatic  effect  But  by  taking  a  different  Lent  was  that  of  pelting  a  puppet  called  a 
kind  of  glass,  having  a  greater  power  of  sepa-  Jack  o'  Lent,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  cxplain- 
rating  colors  than  the  convex  lens  has,  a  com-  ed.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  it  in  his  *^  Tale  of  a 
poand  achromatic  lens  is  formed,  having  a  Tub": 
greater  focal  length  than  the  convex  lens;  Siat         _^    ^^     ^.^  ^  ^~rT*"*°/Mt^®^2^''. 

T^   *u«  ^^^^^«.^  iJr«-  »^»i»..»i:.^«  ^«i«.  ^««i.  I.P  4.u«  wTien  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent 

IS,  the  concave  lens  neutralizes  only  part  of  the  For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 

magnifying,  but  nearly  all  of  the  chromatic  .        i_  „  j      n  j  ctr     i.      a.  ofn  jf      a  * 

e^t  of  the  convex  lens.    The  word  aplanatic  J?«*.^^J^  P^^"^"  ^°^°  S^^^'    ^^""i  ^  * 

has  been  also  applied  to  various  other  varieties  J^-.^^  ^^»«  Ashmolean  museum,  occur  the  fol- 

of  lenses  lowmg  verses: 
LENT  (Tj.tQu<^ragenma\^  fast  of  40  days,  '^^'}t??h*e\Jj;:i^TaW^  '"^ 

wnicn  immeaiately  precedes  J£aster.      ineon-  And  sarthe,  repent  yowe  of  yowersyn, 

gin  of  the  word  is  nncertain;  some  derive  it  A*d*toPi?*''So^ds^V*S*V^'^T[**^' 
from  the  Saxon  lenetm^  implying  spring,  or  the  With  sprotTand  her^n^B  by  h^7yd% 
season  when  the  days  *^  lengthen ;"  others  from  And  niakea  an  end  of  Lenton  tyde  1 
the  German  leinen,  to  thaw.  The  object  of  the  jhe  4th  Sunday  of  Lent  is  often  termed  Mid- 
fast  has  also  been  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  ^e^t  Sunday  or  Passion  Sunday ;  it  was  for- 
regarded  as  a  preparationfor  Easter,  and  a  time  merly  known  as  "Cari  Sundav,"  and  on  that 
specially  set  apart  for  repentance  over  the  sins  ^^y  ^eans  or  peas  called  "  carlings"  used  to  be 
of  the  past  year ;  while  the  number  of  40  days  gj^^n  away  or  eaten.  Thus  an  English  trans- 
devoted  tor  It  IS  thought  to  have  reference  tothe  jat^jp  (1007)  gives  the  following  passage  from 
Savour's  40  di^rs' fast  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  the  QuadragenmaU  SpiHtuaU  (J^2X\s,  l^h)  i 
40  days  of  the  deluge,  the  40  yeare'  wanderings  »i  ^fter  the  sallad  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  ser- 
<rf  the  Jews,  the  40  days  granted  to  the  ITine-  ^i^^)  ^^  eat  fried  beanes,  by  which  we  under- 
vites  for  repentance,  or  the  time  spent  m  fast-  g^^^  confession.  When  we  would  have  beanes 
^?  y^  .^^^  ^^  ^'?^  T:^.  Jerome  speaks  ^^U  sooden,  we  lay  them  in  steepe,  for  other- 
of  the  fast  as  a  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  pas-  ^-^  they  will  never  seeth  kindly.  Therefore, 
sion.  According  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  jf  ^e  pnrpose  to  mend  our  faults,  it  is  not  suffl- 
as  St.  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  and  most  of  the  ^^nt  barely  to  confess  them  at  all  adventure, 
fothers  of  the  4th  and  6th  centunesjt  was  m-  ^j^t  ^^  n,^gt  let  our  confession  lie  in  steepe  in 
Btituted  by  the  apostles,  although  ^otestante  the  water  of  meditation."  In  his  "  Colin 
commonly  hold  that  it  was  not  established  nntil  Qjont''  Skelton  writes  * 
the  2d  or  8d  century.    It  seems  to  have  been  _j„  ^^  ^„^„  g^^ 

made  obligatory  at  least  as  eany  as  A.  D.  250.  Te  wlU  neither  Beanes  nor  Peasoo, 

At  first  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  time  2"^  ^2jjJ^  ^®J^  **^  ****** 

and  manner  of  its  observance.    Its  duration  was  *  ^^^  **'     *  ******* 

soon  fixed  by  the  church  at  86  days,  to  which  Lent  is  preceded  in  some  countries  by  the  dissi- 

4  were  subsequently  added.    The  first  day  of  pation  of  the  carnival.    (See  Cabnival.)    The 

Lent  is  called  Ash  Wednesday,  from  a  custom  day  before  Ash  Wednesday  is  called  Shrove 

which  still   prevails  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Tuesday,  because  the  fedthfhl  used  then  to  con- 
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feat  and  be  shriyen,  in  preparation  for  the  £ut  Ghaloedon  in  461,  at  which  Uie  legates  of  Pope 

(See  Holt  Wkbk,  and  Good  Fbidat.)  Leo  presided.  In  tlie  mean  time  Attila  the  Hna 

LENTIL  (Lat.  lent)y  an  esculent  seed  belong-  had  invaded  Italy  and  dispersed  the  emperor's 
ing  to  a  plant  (ertnim  lem^  Linn.)  of  the  natural  legions,  and  was  rapidly  arawing  near  Rome, 
Older  legumino9(B  or  pea  family,  and  used  for  when  Leo,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  went 
food  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  mentioned  out  to  meet  him.  Struck  with  awe  at  the 
in  G^n.  zzv.  84,  and  in  other  parts  of  ^e  Old  venerable  aspect  of  the  pontiff,  or  according  to 
Testament  The  lentils  of  Egypt  used  to  be  the  legend  terrified  by  an  apparition  of  St 
held  in  much  esteem.  It  was  a  preparation  of  Peter  and  St  Paul,  tbe  barbarian  yielded  to 
this  diet  which  Esau  exchanged  for  his  birth-  Leo's  prayers  and  agreed  to  retire  beyond  the 
right,  under  the  name  of  '^  red  pottage ;''  and  Danube.  When,  8  years  afterward  (455),  (jen* 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Bar-  eerie  led  his  Vandals  into  Italy,  the  pope  again 
bary,''  the  lenUls  were  dressed  in  the  same  became  a  mediator,  and  wrung  from  the  eon- 
manner  as  beans,  dissolving  into  a  mass  and  queror  a  promise  that  Bome  Miould  be  spared 
making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  color.  In  from  the  flames  and  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants 
Egypt  and  Syria  the  parched  seeds  are  exposed  preserved.  The  rest  of  Leo's  pontificate  was 
for  sale  in  tbe  shops,  and  they  are  esteemed  the  passed  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  those 
best  food  to  carry  upon  long  Journeys.  On  the  ecclesiastical  remrms  which  have  won  for  him 
continent  of  Europe  its  use  is  very  oommon,  the  surname  of  Great  He  was  a  voluminous 
especially  by  the  Roman  Oatholics  during  Lent,  writer,  and  the  first  pope  whose  letters  have 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  at  least  8  varieties  been  preserved  to  our  time.  They  may  be  found 
known  in  agriculture.  Large  quantities  of  len-  in  tlie  collection  of  Labbe,  and  have  also  been 
tils  are  imported  into  London  from  Hamburg  to  published  separately  under  various  titles.  IL 
be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  sauces,  be-  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  db'  Medici),  bom  in  Flor- 
ing  much  prized  b^  cooks.  The  cultivation  of  eqoe,  Dec.  11, 1475.  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  1, 1521. 
the  lentil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pea,  re-  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
quiring  a  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil ;  and  though  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  and  of  his  wifo 
ripening  sooner  it  must  be  sown  later,  and  at  Clarice  Orsino.  His  father  destined  him  from 
the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  childhood  fur  the  church,  and  made  such  use 
The  straw  is  considered  delicate  and  nutri-  ofhisinfluenoe  that  Giovanni  was  in  possession 
tiou5,  and  is  fed  to  lambs  and  calves.  Like  other  of  two  benefices  before  lie  was  8  years  old,  and 
legumes,  the  lentil  contains  a  great  amount  of  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  18,  under 
nutriment,  Einhoff  finding  in  8,840  parts  1,260  condition  however  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
of  starch  and  1,488  ofmatter  analogous  to  animal  sacred  college  nor  assume  the  insignia  of  hia 
matter.  The  lentil  is  seldom  seen  in  American  rank  for  the  space  of  8  years.  He  had  already 
cultivation,  and  would  probably  be  found  in-  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  undcur 
ferior  to  many  sorts  of  garden  and  field  beans  the  tutorship  of  Politian,  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
(species  of  phaaeolui)^  which  our  hot  sunmiers  dylea,  and  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  and  now  re- 
permlt  us  to  raise.  paired  to  Pisa  to  study  theology  and  oanon  law. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fam-  In  March,  1492,  having  been  invested  with  his 

ily,  long  prominent  in  ancient  Bioman  history,  dignity  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  he  removed 

— PuBuus  Lentulus  Sdba  (killed  Dec  5,  08  to  Rome.    Within  8  weeks  he  was  summoned 

B.  0.),  the  chief  associate  of  Oatiline,  was  quffis-  back  to  Florence  by  the  death  of  his  father, 

tor  in  81,  prsator  in  75,  consul  in  71,  and  in  the  The  young  cardinal  proved  a  worthy  successor 

following  year  was  ^ected  from  the  senate  for  of  Lorenzo  in  the  patronage  of  men  of  learning, 

his  infamous  life.    Joining  the  conspiracy  of  and  his  tutor  Cbalcondyles  was  one  of  the  first 

Catiline,  he  became  prostor  again  in  68,  was  left  to  experience  his  liberality.    On  the  accession 

in  command  of  the  conspirators  in  the  city  when  of  Alexander  YI.  to  the  pontificate  in  the  same 

Catiline  departed  to  Etruria,  was  detected  and  year,  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  retire  from 

proved  guilty  by  Cicero  through  the  Allobroges,  Rome,  and  spent  the  two  following  years  at 

and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoliue  prison.  Florence ;  but  the  indignation  of  his  townsmen 

LEO,  the  name  of  12  popes,  of  Vhom  the  fol-  at  the  part  played  by  the  Medici  on  the  inva- 

lowing  are  the  most  important.   I.  Leo  I.,  saint,  sion  of  Italy  by  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  obliged 

surnamed  the  Great,  bom  in  Rome  about  890,  him  in  1494  to  escape  to  Bologna,  whence,  after 

died  April  11, 461.    He  succeeded  SixtusHI.  in  sharing  with  his  brothers  in  8  unsucoessfnl  at- 

440,  and  marked  his  accession  to  the  pontificate  tempts  to  restore  his  family  to  their  ancient 

by  several  important  reforms.    He  extended  to  place,  he  made  a  tour  with  11  oompanions 

subdeacons  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  enacted  through  Germany.  Flimders,  and  France.    Un- 

penal  laws  agdnst  married  monks,  and  procured  der  Pope  Julius  IL,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 

from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  III.  an  edict  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  direction 

confirming  all  the  previous  ordinances  passed  of  the  papal  troops  in  the  war  with  the  French 

against  the  Manichsoans.     His  energetic  meas-  in  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 

nres  toward  these  heretics  were  followed  by  of  Ravenna,  April  11, 1512,  but  soon  afterward 

similar  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil-  made  his  escape.    On  the  death  of  Julius  IL 

Uanists,  and  with  the  famous  Entyches,  whose  in  Feb.  1518,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on 

opinions  were  condeomed  by  the  council  of  March  11  waa  elected  pope,  taking  the  name  of 
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Leo  X.  He  had  yet  reoeived  only  deacon's  son  when  Ms  oiiritnal  supremacy  was  attacked 
orders ;  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  March  by  the  great  religious  revolution  under  Luther. 
15,  consecrated  bishop  on  the  17th,  and  crown-  For  a  particular  account  of  this  movement,  see 
ed  on  the  19th.  He  began  his  pontificate  by  Luthbb,  and  Rsfobhation  ;  its  immecUate  oo- 
pardoning  the  authors  of  a  conspiracy  against  casion  was  the  publication  by  the  pope  of  an 
his  family  in  Florence,  and  showing  particular  indulgence  to  all  persons  who,  among  other  con- 
favor  to  certain  persons  who  had  been  among  ditions,*  should  contribute  money  for  the  com- 
the  enemies  of  tne  Medici.  He  appointed  as  pletion  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  an 
his  secretaries  the  scholors  Berabo  and  Sadoleti,  object  which  had  occupied  his  attention  during 
who  had  only  their  merit  to  recommend  them,  his  whole  pontificate.  The  conduct  of  Leo  to- 
and  the  flattering  prospects  of  his  reign  at  once  ward  Luther  has  not  received  the  general  com- 
drew  to  Rome  a  multitude  of  men  of  fetters  and  mendation  of  either  party.  The  Protestants 
Bcienos.  in  his  patronage  of  whom  consists  his  blame  his  obstinate  remsal  of  plans  for  a  peace- 
best  title  to  greatness.  He  was  not  long  in  un-  ful  settlement  of  disputed  points,  and  he  has 
vdling  the  main  features  of  his  policy.  To  been  charged  by  some  Oatholic  writers  with  a 
eompose  the  mutual  dissensions  of  theOhristian  leniency  but  for  which  the  reformation  might 
princes  and  unite  them  against  the  Turks,  and  have  been  checked  at  the  outset  He  found 
to  drive  fh>m  Italv  the  iVench  and  Spaniards  fresh  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  menacing  attitude 
who,  masters  or  didmants  of  its  N,  and  S.  ex-  of  the  Turks,  against  whom  he  endeavored  to 
tremities,  kept  the  central  states  in  continual  form  a  general  offensive  league,  but  succeeded 
warfiire,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  reign,  only  in  bringing  about  a  defensive  one  (1518). 
At  his  accession  the  French  king  Louis  XU.,  In  furtherance  of  this  league  he  published  a 
in  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  preparing  general  truce  for  5  years  throughout  Ohnsten- 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  aom,  threatening  with  excommunication  any 
Thepope  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Henry  sovereign  who  should  break  it  Nevertheless 
VIIL  of  England,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  he  seized  Perugia  and  other  small  Italian  states, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  enlisted  a  force  of  made  an  attempt  on  Ferrara,  prosecuted  his 
Swiss  mercenaries,  who  defeated  the  invaders  plans  against  Naples,  and  renewed  his  efforts 
at  Novara,  June  6,  1518.  The  French  mon-  against  the  French,  whom  he  expelled  from 
arch  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claims  and  seek  Milan,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  Eight  days  after 
a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  the  receiving  intelligence  of  these  successes  he  died 
following  year  he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Leo  so  suddenly  that  he  is  said  not  to  have  received 
by  which  he  engaged  to  fietvor  the  papal  designs  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  A  post-mortem 
for  expelling  the  Spaniards  fhim  Naples.  In  examination  is  sdd  to  have  revealed  traces  of 
return  tiie  pontiff  relaxed  for  a  time  his  opposi-  poison,  how  or  by  whom  administered  was  never 
tion  to  the  Milan  prefect;  and  although  on  the  ascertained.  The  character  of  Leo  has  been 
renewal  of  the  war  by  Louis*  successor  Frauds  Judged  with  more  prejudice  and  discrepancy 
I.  he  again  brought  his  troops  into  the  field,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  person  known  in 
he  actea  mostly  on  the  defensive,  and  after  the  history.  He  has  been  accused  of  political  insin- 
fiunons  French  victory  of  Melegnano  (Marignan),  cerity,  of  adding  treachery  to  injustice  in  his  an- 
Sept  18, 1515,  and  the  subsi^uent  occupation  nexation  of  neighboring  states,  of  an  inordinate 
of  Milan,  jiropo&od  an  accommodation.  He  had  anxiety  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and 
a  personal  interview  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  of  many  feulings  which,  however  readily  pardon- 
at  which  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  concor-  ed  in  a  great  prince,  become  odious  in  a  Obristian 
dat  whereby  the  ^^  pragmatic  sanction,"  guar-  priest  But  whatever  estimate  we  form  of  hit 
anteeing  the  liberUes  of  the  Gallican  church,  character,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
was  abolished,  the  payment  of  annates  secured  violent  spirit  of  partisanship  in  which  the  con- 
to  thepope,  and  the  rig^t  of  nomination  to  bene-  temporaiy  biographies  of  him  were  written, 
fieee  reserved  by  the  king.  The  holy  see,  how-  While  his  foreign  policy  was  liberal  and  enlight- 
ever,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cities  of  Parma  ened,  he  governed  his  own  snblects  with  wisdom 
and  Piacenza.  At  peace  with  foreign  powers,  and  Justice,  and  his  reign  was  long  gratefully  re- 
Leo  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  advance-  membered  by  the  Romans  as  an  eraof  happineei^ 
ment  of  his  family.  The  duke  of  Urbino,  who,  and  prosperity.  Engaging  and  affable  in  man- 
beside  violating  bis  feudal  obhgations,  had  been  ners,  gay  or  dignified  as  occasion  demanded, 
gniltyofthemurderofthe  cardinal  of  Pavia  with  and  gSted  with  great  powers  of  conversation^ 
his  own  hand,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome,  he  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  foiling  to  obey  was  excommunicated  (1516)  His  private  life  both  before  and  after  his  ele- 
and  stripped  of  his  possessions,  with  which  the  vation  to  the  throne  was  chaste  and  decorous, 
pope^s  nephew  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  imme-  He  was  generous  to  excess,  magnificent  in  his 
aiately  invested.  On  Lorenzo's  death  with-  tastes,  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  but  tem- 
out  male  heirs  soon  afterward,  the  duchy  was  peratein  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Though  not 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  Meanwhile  a  a  profound  scholar,  and  accused,  but  apparentiy 
oonapiraoy  against  the  pontiff  ^s  life  was  detect-  with  injustice,  of  neglecting  tne  studies  best 
ed  in  the  sacred  collc^  and  a  cardinal  and  fitted  to  his  station,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
two  subordinate  confederates  were  executed,  lighter  branches  of  literature  and  a  profident  in 
Scarcely  bad  Leo  passed  this  danger  to  his  per^  t^  art  of  music.    Hedeli^ted  above  all  things 
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in  tii«  society  of  artista,  poeizs  <^d  learned  men.  tnmnlt  onljr  to  be  asBasdnated  hy  a  band  of  the 
He  corresponded  with  Erasinns ;  patronized  emperor's  bodv  guard  within  the  precincts  of 
Ariosto  and  Sanazzaro ;  founded  the  Greek  in«  the  palace.  The  Arian  followers  of  Ai»par  en- 
Btitote;  established  a  Greek  press;  offered  ro-  conniged  the  intrigues  of  Ricimer  in  the  West^ 
wards  for  the  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  incited  the  Goths  to  invade  Thrace,  and  for 
publislied  at  his  own  cost  Pagnini's  version  of  two  years  to  threaten  Constantinople.  Among 
the  Scriptures  J  increased  the  Vatican  library;  the  extraordinary  events  of  this  reign  were  the 
and  employed  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake  (458),  a 
the  execution  of  some  of  their  greatest  works,  conflagration  in  Constantinople  (465X  immense 
His  muniflcence  might  well  entiUe  the  reign  of  and  destructive  inundations  (469),  and  an  erup- 
Leo  X.  to  rank  as  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art  tion  of  Vesuvius  (572),  which,  according  to  all 
and  letters.  ^*  Happy  is  it  for  the  world,*'  savs  the  historians,  was  not  only  felt  at  Constantino- 
Roscoe,  ^^  when  tlie  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  pie,  but  caused  showers  of  ashes  which  ooven^ 
instead  of  being  devoted,  through  blind  ambi-  the  roofs  of  houses  with  a  coat  8  inches  thick, 
tion,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  LEO  IIL,  Flayius,  snrnamed  the  Isaurian,  a 
human  race,  are  directed  toward  those  bene-  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  Isauria  about  680, 
fk^nt  and  generous  ends,  which,  amid  all  his  raised  to  the  throne  in  717,  died  June  18,  741. 
avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears  to  have  kept  The  son  of  a  farmer  who  emigrated  from  Asia 
oontinufdly  in  view."  6ee  Audin,  Histoire  de  Minor  to  Thrace,  he  joined  the  army  under  Jua- 
Lhn  X,  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1844),  and  Roscoe's  tinian  II.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  in  718  was 
'*  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X."  (6th  ed.  re-  appointed  by  Anastasius  II.  to  the  supreme  oom- 
vised,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1858).  III.  Lao  mand  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  where  he  held  the 
XII.  (Anotbalb  della  Genoa),  bom  in  the  field  against  the  Arabs.  When  in  716  the  crown 
territory  of  Spoleto,  Aug.  2, 1760,  died  Feb.  10,  was  seized  by  Tbeodosiua  III.,  Leo  declared  him 
1829.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  a  usurper,  outwitted  and  avoided  the  Arab  gen- 
he  was  papal  nuncio  at  several  German  courts,  eral  Muslima,  marched  upon  Constantinople, 
and  was  sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission  by  forced  him  to  resign  (March,  717),  and  became 
Pius  VII.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  papacy  himself  master  of  the  empire.  The  Saracais, 
Bent.  27, 1828.  He  governed  the  church  wi^  against  whom  he  had  wan^^d  in  Asia,  and  who 
a  nrmness  which  involved  him  in  disputes  with  were  ardent  to  revenge  the  trick  by  which  he 
France  and  Austria,  and  administered  the  af-  had  foiled  them,  immediately  appeared  under 
fairs  of  his  temporal  dominions  to  the  great  the  caliph  Solyman  with  an  immense  army  and 
benefit  and  satis^tion  of  his  subiects.  He  ex-  fleet  before  Constantinople.  This  siege,  the  third 
erted  himself  to  suppress  brigandage  and  men-  by  the  Saracens,  lasted  two  years  (718-720),  sao- 
dicity,  promote  education  and  literature,  and  oessively  under  Solyman  and  Omar  II. ;  and  so 
suppress  secret  societies.  He  published  a  jubi-  powerful  were  the  Mohammedan  armaments  that 
lee  for  the  year  1825,  and  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  provinces  expected  the  downfall  ^  Leo.  the 
the  Christian  nations  warmly  attacked  Bible  so-  western  kingdoms  heard  that  a  caliph  had  a^ 
oieties.  He  was  succeed^  by  Pius  VIII.  oended  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  two  schenMS 
LEO  I.,  Flativs,  sumamed  the  Thracian,  and  of  rebellion  were  plotted,  which  were  quicldly 
the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bora  in  the  suppressed  when  the  triumph  of  the  emperor 
country  of  the  Bessi,  in  Thrace,  about  A.  D.  400,  was  known.  The  Arab  fleet  was  routed  in  two 
died  in  Jan.  474.  At  the  death  of  Marcian  in  engaoements,  was  partially  consumed  by  the 
457  he  was  only  a  military  tribune ;  but  being  Greek  fire,  and  few  of  the  ships  regained  tiie 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  the  chdce  harbors  of  Syria.  In  726  Leo  promulgated  an 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  was  crown-  edict  for  the  removal  of  images  from  all  the 
ed  by  the  patriarch  AnatoUus,  this  being  the  churches  of  the  empire,  in  order  perhaps  to 
first  instance  of  a  prince  receiving  his  crown  make  Jews  and  Mohammedans  more  favoraUy 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  He  continued  the  inclined  to  Christian  worship,  and  thus  inau- 
measures  of  his  predecessor  against  the  £uty-  ffurated  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  a  con- 
oliians  in  Alexandria,  successfully  encountering  flict  of  120  years.  He  was  opposed  by  Ger- 
the  opposition  of  his  mimster,  the  Arian  chief  manus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  the 
Aspar,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised  Damascene,  and  John  Chrysorrhoas  in  the  East^ 
to  the  throne.  In  466  the  Huns  invaded  Dacia  and  by  Popes  Gregory  II.  and  III.  in  the  Weak 
and  threatened  the  eastern  empire,  but  were  The  iconoclasts  were  condemned  by  a  coancil 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Leo,  their  principal  assembled  at  Rome  in  782;  an  expedition  sent 
chief  Dengizec,  a  son  of  Attila,  being  killed.  In  by  the  emperor  into  Italy  (784)  to  reduce  the 
468  he  concerted  with  Anthemius,  Uie  emperor  cities  opposed  to  the  edict  failed  in  its  object^ 
of  the  West,  an  expedition  against  Genserio,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  transferred 
king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Under  the  com-  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Lombards.  In  the  East, 
xnand  of  Basiliscus  more  than  1,000  ships,  each  there  was  a  rebellion  in  tlie  Pdoponnesos  and 
with  100  men.  came  to  land  near  Carthage,  but  the  Cyclades,  and  a  revolt  in  the  capital,  the  lat*> 
were  attackea  by  night  with  fire  ships,  and  the  ter  of  which  was  quelled  only  after  much  blood- 
whole  fleet  was  destroyed  or  dispersed.  This  shed.  The  numerous  professors  in  the  schools 
disastrous  result  was  charged  upon  Aspar,  who  of  Constantinople  &vored  the  use  of  imager 
with  one  of  his  sons  escaped  from  a  popular  and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  therefore  ordma 
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the  library  of  St.  Sophia  to  be  burned.    It  is  swords  under  their  robea,  and  at  a  given  signal 

more  probable  that  this  library  of  86,000  toI-  they  rushed  upon  the  emperor,  who  perished  at 

nmes  was  accidentally  destroyed  in  some  con-  the  altar,  after  bravely  defending  himself  with 

flagration.    After  the  check  which  his  forces  the  great  cross. 

experienced  in  Italy,  he  transferred  Greece  and  LEG  VL,  Flavitts,  surnamed  the  Philosopher, 
Blyria  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pojpes  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  866,  ascended  the 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The  throne  in  866,  died  in  911.  He.  was  associated 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  with  with  his  father  Basil  L  in  the  government  two 
violent  wars  with  the  Arabs.  An  adventurer,  years  before  he  succeeded  him.  Narrowly  es- 
who  claimed  to  be  Tiberius,  a  son  of  Justinian  caping  from  a  false  accusation  of  parricide  made 
II.,  was  supported  by  the  caliph,  and  made  his  by  the  minister  Santabaren  and  the  patriarch 
entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Photius,  he  began  his  reign  by  banishing  one  of 
emperor.  In  789  the  Arab  general  Solyman  them  and  deposing  the  other.  From  887  to  891 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  with  90,000  men,  he  warred  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  8  divisions,  but  retreated  into  Syria  after  the  Italy.  The  mismanagement  of  the  prime  minis- 
defeat  of  one  of  the  bodies  in  a  pitched  battle  in  ter  Stylianus,  who  disregarded  the  privileges  of 
Phrygia.  In  740  an  earthquake  caused  calami-  Bulgarian  merchants,  occasioned  a  seveve  war 
ties  throaghout  the  empire,  demolishing  a  part  with  that  people,  which  Leo  terminated  in  894 
of  the  walls  of  Oonstnntinople,  and  destroying  by  involving  the  Bulgarians  by  means  of  in- 
whole  towns  in  Thrace  and  in  Egypt.  trignes  in  hostilities  with  the  Hungarians.  The 
LEO  v.,  Flavius,  surnamed  tbe  Armenian,  a  inactivity  of  the  emperor  exposed  him  to  a  series 
Byzantine  emperor,  reigned  from  818  to  820.  of  conspiracies,  and  invited  new  attacks  by  the 
He  was  of  noble  Armenian  descent,  distinguish-  Saracens,  who  in  904  captured  and  plundered 
ed  himself  as  a  general  under  Nicephorus  I.  Thessalonioa.  In  911  they  defeated  the  Greek 
(802-811),  was  exiled  for  treachery,  but  soon  re-  fleet  near  Samos.  Leo  combined  the  legislative 
called  by  Michael  L,  and  appointed  commander  and  executive  powers  in  his  own  person,  and 
of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Michael  was  chiefly  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  authority 
unpopular  as  the  husband  of  the  masculine  of  the  senate.  He  wns  excluded  from  the  com- 
and  presuming  Procopia,  and  his  downfall  imd  munion  of  the  faithful  on  account  of  his  fourth 
the  elevation  of  Leo  had  been  foretold  by  an  nuptials,  the  Greek  church  tolerating  only  a 
Asiatic  prophetess.  In  818  Leo  and  the  em-  second  marriage.  His  title  of  Philosopher  he 
peror  led  an  expedition  against  the  Bulgarians,  received  for  having  written  several  works  on 
and  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Adrianople.  theological  and  profane  subjects.  The  ^^  Basi- 
Michael  withdrew  to  Constantinople,  leaving  a  lies,"  or  imperial  constitutions,  being  a  Greek 
disaffected  army  under  tbe  command  of  1^,  translation  and  revision  of  Justinian^s  Corjjyui 
who  was  the  secret  cause  of  the  defeat,  and  c/uris,  with  tbe  addition  of  subsequent  constitu- 
wbose  friends  now  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  tions,  were  begun  under  Basil  I.,  and  completed 
proclaim  him  emperor.  The  rebel  army  march-  under  Leo  and  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
ed  toward  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  civil  war  The  principal  writings'  attributed  to  Leo  are  88 
Michael  resigned  to  the  conspirators  the  keys  orations,  chiefly  on  theological  sabject«,  an  im- 
of  the  city  and  the  palace,  and  retired  to  a  con-  portant  treatise  on  military  tactics,  and  a  work 
vent.  The  Bulgarians  immediately  appeared  on  ^^  Oracles,"  in  which  the  fates  of  the  empire  are 
before  Constantinople,  desolated  its  suburbs,  foretold  by  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination, 
captured  Adrianople,  and  reduced  Thrace  to  a  LEO,  Heinrich,  a  Ghdrman  historian,  born  in 
desert,  but  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  by  Leo  at  Rudolstadt,  March  19, 1799.  He  was  educated 
Mesembrya  in  814.  In  815  he  invaded  their  at  Bredau  and  Jena,  and  had  begun  special  re- 
territory,  obtained  a  truce  for  80  years,  and  by  searches  into  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
his  fierce  onsets  left  such  an  impression  on  these  before  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
hereditaryenemiesof  the  Byzantine  empire  that  ophy  in  1820.  In  1822  he  went  to  Berlin, 
they  remained  quiet  during  74  years.  Educated  where  he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hegel, 
in  a  camp,  he  reformed  the  civil  government  by  In  1824  he  published  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
Sntrodncine  into  it  the  strictness  of  military  dis-  constitution  of  the  Lombard  cities.  In  1828  he 
cipline,  and  his  incessant  oversight  and  formi-  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  history  in 
dable  punishments  improved  the  administration  the  university  of  Halle,  which  he  still  holds. 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  He  pro-  In  later  life  he  opposed  Hegelianism  and  politi- 
tected  the  iconoclasts,  and  his  severity  against  cal  liberalism  with  the  same  vigor  and  zeal  that 
the  advocates  of  images  created  numerous  ene-  he  had  displayed  as  a  young  man  in  their  de- 
mies. Michael  the  Stammerer  had  contribut-  fence.  Among  his  more  important  historicid 
ed  largely  to  his  elevation,  and  had  been  his  works  are :  Mandbueh  der  Oe^ehickte  de$  Mit^ 
stanch  adherent,  but  after  repeated  warnings  Ulalien  (1880) ;  Geaehiehts  der  ItaUeniidhen 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced  Staaien  (5  vols.,  1829-^80) ;  and  a  work  on  the 
to  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  exeou-  history  of  the  Netherlands  (2  vols.,  1882-^6). 
tion  a  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  His  principal  controversial  writings  against  lib- 
into  the  palatial  chapel  to  sing  matins.  A  body  eral  t^idencies  are :  Herr  Dr.  DUsterweg  und 
of  conspirators,  friends  of  Michael,  mingled  with  dis  Deut$ehen  UhwerntAten  (1886) ;  Sendsehrei-^ 
this  procession,  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  with  len  an  Odrres  (1838) ;  and  Die  HegeliT^fen  (1888), 
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which  caosed  a  lively  discassion.  He  has  also  by  a  high  and  sabstantial  bridge.  Daring  the 
written  a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the  contests  between  the  aristocratic  and  repnb* 
state  (1888),  a  manual  of  universal  history  (6  lican  parties  which  followed  the  declaration  cf 
vols.,  1835-^44),  several  works  pertaining  to  the  independence  from  Spain  in  1828,  a  large  part 
antiquities  and  lansuage  of  the  Crermans,  as  of  the  city,  including  its  richest  portion,  waa 
JBeauiulf  (1889)  and  3u  MaXbergitche  GloiH  destroyed  by  fire.  Over  1,000  buildings  were 
(1842-^5),  and  Die  FerieMehrifUtn,  contahung  burned  in  a  single  night,  and  there  are  entire 
studies  on  Celtic  antiquities^  squares  of  ruins  that  were  once  palaces.  Whole 
LEO  AFBIOANUS.  See  AntioANua.  streets,  now  almost  deserted  and  oversrown 
LEO  ALLATIUS.  See  Allatius.  with  weeds  and  bushes,  are  lined  with  &e  re- 
LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  mains  of  large  and  beautiful  edifices.  Like  aU 
of  Styria,  on  the  Mur;  pop.  about  2,600.  The  other  Spanish  cities,  Leon  covers  a  large  area 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engsged  in  mining  and  of  ground.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  squares 
forging  iron.  The  preliminary  treaty  between  or  pkuoi  in  each  ecclesiastical  or  municipal 
the  French  republic  and  Austria,  which  termi*  district  Tbe  houses  are  rarely  of  more  than 
nated  Napoleon^s  2d  Italian  campaign,  and  was  one  story,  but  generally  have  high  arched  en- 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio,  was  trances,  above  which  were  anciently  engrtved 
concluded  here,  April  18,  1797.  the  arms  of  the  proprietor.  The  public  edifices 
LEOOHARES,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who  are  among  the  nnest  in  Spanish  America,  and 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ranks  second  to 
B.  0.  He  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  no  similar  structure  on  the  continent.  It  covers 
Artemisia  of  Oaria  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband  an  entire  square,  is  of  solid  masonry  througb- 
Mausolus.  He  was  also  one  of  those  engaged  out,  w&s  87  years  in  building,  was  finished  in 
by  Philip  of  Maoedon  to  execute  memorials  of  1748,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000,000.  Its 
his  victory  at  Ohsoronea;  but  his  ehef  tTtBuvre  roof  is  of  masonry,  supported  on  massive  arches, 
was  his  bronze  statue  of  the  ^*  Abduction  of  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fortress,  and  in  1828 
Ganymede  by  the  Bird  of  Jove,^^  of  which  the  80  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  its  root 
best  extant  copy  is  at  Rome.  His  statue  of  Beside  the  cathedrid,  Leon  has  16  churches,  of 
''  Zeus  Ceraunins''  was  also  very  celebrated.  which  La  If erced,  Recoleocion,  and  Oalvario  are 
LEON.  I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga.,  remarkable  for  their  sice  and  fine  facades.  There 
and  bounded  W.  by  Ocklockonnee  river ;  area,  are  2  hospitals  and  a  university,  the  Tridentine 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 1 1,442,  of  whom  8,208  college  of  San  Ramon,  founded  in  1675.  It  was 
were  slaves,  since  which  its  limits  have  been  once  very  flourishing,  and  had  numerous  stn- 
reduced.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  pro-  dents,  with  professoxihips  of  law  and  medidne. 
ductive  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  The  city  is  well  paved,  and  on  the  whole  dean. 
88.282  lbs.  of  rice,  I78  hhds.  of  sugar,  16,107  well  ventilated,  and  salubrious.  It  is  tbe  aotual 
bales  of  cotton,  and  1,792  galls,  of  molasses,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  and  the 
There  were  8  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  19  president  and  his  cabinet  reside  here,  althou^ 
churches.  Oapital.  Tallahassee.  II.  A  central  the  legislature  meets  in  the  city  of  Mana^ua^ 
00.  of  Texas,  bounded  £.  by  the  Trinity  and  W.  which  is  nominally  the  capital.  The  view 
by  the  Navasoto  river;  area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  around  Leon  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
in  1850,  1,946,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.  The  tensive  in  the  world.  Not  fewer  than  18  volca- 
soil  on  the  uplands  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  noes  are  visible  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
bottoms  a  rich  black  loam  producing  an  average  comprising  the  entire  volcanic  range  of  the 
of  800  lbs.  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  produo*  Marabios.  Altogether  Leon  and  the  surround- 
tions  in  1850  were  66,545  bushels  of  Indian  ing  country  fully  Justify  the  eulogium  of  the  old 
com,  18,089  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  918  bales  of  friar  Thomas  Gage,  who  wrote  in  1666 :  *'  It  is 
eotton.  Oapital,  Leona.  very  curiously  built,  for  the  chief  delight  of  the 
LEON*,  a  city  of  the  republic  and  capital  of  inhabitants  is  in  their  houses,  in  their  gardens, 
the  ancient  province  of  Nicaragua ;  pop.  85,-  and  in  the  abundance  of  all  things  lor  the  life 
000.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  of  man ;  and  it  b  especially  from  the  pleasure 
plain  of  Leon,  about  midway  between  Lake  of  this  city  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua  ia 
ifanagua  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  12''  25'  called  Mahomet^s  paradise.'' 
N.,  long.  86''  57'  W.  Next  to  Guatemala  it  is  LEON,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a 
the  largest  and  most  important  dty  in  all  Cen*  kingdom,  and  now  subdivided  into  the  provinces 
tral  America.  It  was  founded  in  1528  bv  Her-  of  Leon,  Palenda,  Zamora,  Yalladolid,  and  Sala- 
nandez  de  Cordova  on  tbe  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  manca,  bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  E.  by  Old  Oas- 
Managna,  at  a  point  called  Moabita,  whence  it  tile,  S.  by  Estremadnra,  and  W.  by  Portugal 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  on  that  of  the  and  Galicia;  area,  about  20,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  In 
aboriginal  town  of  Subtiaba,  in  1610.  On  the  1857)  897,468 ;  pop.  of  the  modem  province  of 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  city  are  deep  ravines,  in  Leon,  854^295.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
which  are  a  multitude  of  springs,  forming  peren-  Douro  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  exception  of  a 
nid  streams,  whence  the  i>Dople  draw  their  prin-  small  portion  in  the  N.  W.jpart,  which  is  water- 
expel  supply  of  water.  The  large  barrio  or  ward  ed  by  tributaries  of  the  Minho.  Severd  mxoB 
of  Guadalupe  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  city  of  the  Pyr^n^  extend  into  the  N.  part  of  the 
proper,  the  intervening  ravine  being  spanned  province,  and  at  its  N.  W.  angle  is  the  district 
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of  y ierzo,  about  40  m.  in  length  and  80  nu  in  in  the  hjmns  snng  in  chnrches.    Among  the 

width,  which  is  enclosed  hj  an  amphitheatre  of  most  popular  leonine  poems  were  the  Regimen 

mountains.    The  climate  is  mild  in  spring,  hot  SanitaUs  SaUmitanum^  produced  in  the  11th 

in  summer,  and  exoessivelj  cold  in  winter,  centurj  by  the  physicians  of  Salerno,  and  some 

Agriculture  is  very  backward,  although  the  of  the  bacchanalian  songs  of  Walter  Mapes  in 

wide  plains  in  the  central  part  of  the  province  the  12th  centurj.    Numerous  variations  m  the 

produce  abundance  of  grain.    Leon  was  an-  &11  of  the  rhymes  were  admitted.    The  hex- 

dently  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Tarra^  ameter  couplets  usually  rhyme  at  the  end,  often 

oonensis.    After  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  both  at  the  casural  pause  and  at  the  end ;  and 

monarchy  by  the  Arabs  the  foundations  of  the  the  reciprocal  leonine  gives  4  rhymes  to  each 

kingdom  of  Leon  were  laid  by  Pelayo,  or  Pe-  couplet,  the  two  in  the  middle  agreeing  with 

laius,  though  Ordonno  IL  was  the  first  who  as-  the  two  at  the  end. 

sumed  the  title  of  king.  In  the  11th  century  it  LEOPARD  (Jelu  leopardus,  Linn.),  a  camiv- 
was  united  to  Oastile,  and  after  a  temporary  orous  mammal  of  Africa  and  India,  often  con- 
separation  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Castilian  founded  with  the  African  panther  (F.  pardtit^ 
monarchy  in  1218. — ^Lbon^  the  capital,  is  pleas-  linn.)^  but  of  smaller  size,  paler  yellow  color, 
antly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Torio  with  and  with  more  numerous  rows  of  spots.  It  is 
the  Bemesga;  pop.  about  6,000.  Interiorly  it  very  graceful,  slender,  and  active,  the  body  be- 
is  a  gloomy  and  decayed  town.  Its  cathedral,  in^  about  88  inches  long,  the  tail  27,  and  the 
with  a  lofty  spire,  was  originally  one  of  the  height  26  inches ;  the  ground  color  of  the  fhr  is 
most  beautiful  Gk>thic  edifices  in  Europe,  and  tawny  yellow,  whitish  below,  the  sides  and  back 
still  retains  much  of  its  splendor.  with  numerous  circles  formed  of  from  8  to  5 
LEON,  PoKOB  DE.  See  Ponob  db  Leon.  spots  of  black ;  the  head,  fore  quarter,  and  limbs 
LEONARDO  DA  PISA.  See  Bonacoi.  marked  with  irregularly  shaped  spots ;  the  color 
LEONARDO  DA  YINOL  See  Vnroi.  within  the  circles  being  darker  renders  them 
LEONBARD,  !Kabl  OIsab  von,  a  German  more  distinct ;  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  10  of 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  bom  in  Rumpelheim.  these  ringed  spots  can  be  counted  in  a  perpen- 
near  Hanau,  Sept.  12,  1799.  He  was  educatea  dicular  line  from  the  back  to  the  under  parts, 
at  Marburg  and  Gdttingen,  was  employed  in  The  leopard  inhabits  thick  forests,  preying  upon 
making  several  scientific  journeys  in  different  antelopes,  deer,  and  mammals  of  similar  size, 
parts  of  Germany,  and  until  1814  held  impor-  and  even  sheep,  hares,  and  wild  and  domestic 
tant  oflSces  in  the  administration  of  the  duchy  fowls ;  being  an  excellent  climber,  it  resorts  to 
of  Hanau.  Retiring  from  the  service  of  the  trees  in  pursuit  of  game  or  for  safety ;  it  is 
state  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study,  he  taken  in  traps,  or  shot  from  trees  into  which  it 
became  in  1816  member  of  the  Bavarian  acade-  has  been  pursued  by  dogs.  It  is  frequently 
my  of  sciences,  and  in  1818  professor  of  miner-  seen  in  captivity,  and  occasionally  breeds  in 
alogy  and  geology  in  the  university  of  Heidel-  confinement,  being  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
berg.  In  this  department  of  science  he  is  the  young  bom  blind.  Of  the  strength,  daring, 
most  voluminous  German  writer.  and  ferocity  of  the  leopard  severed  examples 
LEONID  AS,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  King  are  given  in  Oumming's  "Hunter's  life  in 
Anaxandrides,  and  the  17th  of  the  flunily  of  Africa."  This  animal  is  considered  by  many 
the  Agides,  killed  at  the  battle  of  ThermopvlflB,  authorities  as  the  same  with  the  panther,  and 
480  B.  0.  He  married  Gtorgo,  daughter  of  his  by  equally  good  ones  as  distinct.  (See  Pan- 
half  brother  Oleomenes,  whom  he  succeeded  as  theb.) — ^The  hunting  leopu^  of  Africa  (feUa 
king  in  491.  When  Athens  and  Sparta  alone,  jubata^  Schreb.),  which  Wagler  has  elevated 
of  an  the  Greek  confederacy,  resolved  to  resist  to  a  genus  eynaiturus,  is  a  very  interesting  an- 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas  led  the  Spartan  imal,  having  the  colors  and  appearance  of  the 
forces,  and  gained  immortal  glory,  especicdly  by  larger  spotted  cats,  and  yet  with  a  form  and 
the  heroic  death  of  himself  and  his  chosen  band,  a  susceptibility  of  being  trained  like  the  dog, 
(See  Gbbbcb,  vol.  viii.,  p.  442.)  so  mucn  so  that  Ouvier  calls  it  a  canine  cat. 
LEONINE  VERSES,  a  sort  of  metrical  and  The  color  is  bright  tawny  yellow,  covered  with 
rhyming  Latin  compositions,  common  in  the  mid-  full?  round,  black  spots  equally  distributed; 
die  ages.  The  name  is  derived  probably  from  'there  is  a  mane  of  longer  hair  on  the  neck ;  the 
Leo  or  Leoninus,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of  legs  are  longer  than  in  the  leopard,  and  the 
Paris  in  the  12th  century,  who  wrote  almost  ex-  claws  are  not  retractile ;  the  length  is  8i  feet, 
clusively  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  rhym-  With  the  strength,  suppleness,  teeth,  and  power- 
ing at  the  cfldsural  pause  ana  at  the  end,  thus :  ftd  Jaws  of  the  cats,  it  wants  their  sharp  claws 
Dmnon  langaebat,  monaohiu  tunc  eese  Toleb»t ;  and  ferocious  disposition ;  it  is  casOy  tamed,  and 
AAt  ubi  Qonvaioit,  maosit  ut  ante  fiiit  is  trained  to  chase  deer  like  a  hound ;  the  hair 
He  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes-  has  a  crispness  like  that  of  the  dog.  This  ani- 
tament  into  verses  of  this  kind,  but  they  had  mal,  called  heet€th  and  guepafd^  performs  among 
been  in  use  long  before  him.  Similar  unde-  mammals  the  part  of  the  falcons  among  birds ; 
signed  rhymes  are  occasionally  found  in  the  its  natural  instinct  is  to  pursue  game,  and  the 
Latin  classic  poets,  especially  Ovid.  Oommo-  reward  of  a  portion  induces  it  to  yield  the  rest 
disoius  wrote  jii^^g  verses  in  the  8d  century  to  tlie  master.  In  Africa  the  hunting  leopard  is 
A.  D.,  and  two  centuries  later  rhyme  ai^ears  valued  only^for  the  skin,  which  is  wom  by  per- 
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sons  of  distinction  and  commands  a  high  price,  joined  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  took  an  a<y 

An  Asiatic  variety  (C.  i>enatieu$^  Griff.),  which  tive  part  in  the  battles  of  Ltttzen,  Bantzen,  Le^ 

is  maneless,  has  been  nsed  from  very  early  pe»  sic,  and  Calm.    In  1814  he  accompanied  the 

riods,  especially  in  the  Mogul  empire,  for  hunt-  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  where  he  made  the 

ing  purposes  ;  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  em-  acquaintance  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  whom 

perors  went  to  the  field  accompanied  by  1,000  he  married,  May  2,  1816 ;  she  died  in  Nov. 

of  these  leopards;  this  sport  is  now  confined  to  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom 

India  and  Persia.    The  leopards  are  so  tame  child.    On  occasion  of  this  marriage  Leopold 

that  they  are  led  in  a  leash  like  greyhounds,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  field  marshal, 

with  eyes  covered ;  on  approaching  the  game,  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  waacre- 

they  are  unhooded  and  let  free,  and  very  soon  ated  duke  of  Eendal,  and  a  pension  of  £50,000 

pull  down  the  victim,  prostrating  it  by  a  blow  of  was  conferred  upon  him.    After  the  death  of 

the  paw,  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the  throat,  his  wife  he  resided  at  London,  and  chiefly  in 

The  disposition  is  so  gentle  that  they  live  ami-  his  palace  of  Claremont.    On  Feb.  8, 1880,  the 

cably  with  domestic  animals  and  with  children,  crown  of  Greece  was  offered  to  him,  which  he 

purring  when  caressed.    This  animal  forms  a  finally  refused,  after  having  accepted  it  upon 

connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  cats.  conditions  which  were  not  complied  with.    In 

LEOPARDI,  GiAcoMO,  count,  an  Italian  poet,  June,  1881,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians, 
bom  in  Itecanati,  near  Ancona,  June  29, 1798,  and  was  inaugurated  July  21.  In  1882  he  mar- 
died  near  Naples,  June  14, 1887.  He  was  the  pied  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Louis  Phi* 
son  of  Count  Monaldi  Leopard!  and  the  mar-  lippe,  the  princess  Louise,  who  died  Oct.  11, 
chioness  Adelaide  Antici.  At  the  age  of  16  he  1850.  She  bore  him  8  children:  1,  Leopold 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  "  Life  of  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor,  duke  of  Brabant, 
Plotinus,"  and  about  the  same  time  a  dissertation  presumptive  heir  to  the  Belgian  crown,  bom 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  principal  rheto-  April  9,  1885,  married,  Aug.  22,  1858,  to  the 
ricians  of  the  2d  century,  of  which  Cardinal  archduchess  Maria  of  Austria ;  2,  Philippe  Eu- 
Mai  availed  himself  in  preparing  his  edition  of  gene  Ferdinand  Marie  Clement  Baudouin  L^ 
the  "  Epistles  of  Fronto."  These  and  many  of  his  pold  Georges,  count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24^ 
other  writings  remain  unpublished.  Leopardi's  1887 ;  8,  Marie  Charlotte  Am^lie  Auguste  Vic- 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages  and  toire  Clementine  L^opoldine,  bom  June  7, 1840, 
with  the  ancient  world  was  so  profound  that  married,  July  27,  1857,  to  the  archduke  Maxi- 
he  imposed  a  hymn  to  Neptune  and  two  Greek  milian  of  Austria.  His  civil  list  amounts  to 
odos  of  his  own  composition  on  the  literati  of  2,751,822  fVoncs;  and  although  his  private  for- 
Europe  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  At  the  tune  has  been  much  impaired  by  the  sequestra- 
age  of  20  he  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  tion  of  his  second  wife's  property,  included  in 
for  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  his  versifica-  Louis  Napoleon's  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
tion.  In  1819  his  sight  was  so  much  impaired  estates  in  1852,  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
by  severe  studies  that  he  was  forbidden  to  Europe,  and  is  thought  parsimonious.  He  passes 
read,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  on  ac-  most  of  his  time  in  retirement  with  his  family  at 
count  of  ill  health  to  Rome,  where  he  became  his  country  seat  of  Laeken,  or  upon  his  extensive 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  As  a  domainofArdenne  near  Dinant,  and  is  opposed 
critic  Leopard!  ranks  with  Marini,  Mai,  and  to  all  pomp  or  ostentation  at  his  court. — King 
Giordani,  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Italy.  Leopold  has  displayed  much  ability  in  the  dis- 
Of  his  poems,  H  labato  del  tillagio  and  La  sera  charge  of  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  sover- 
del  di  di  /e$ta  are  particularly  remarkable  for  eign  in  tlie  domestic  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  well 
their  truth  to  nature,  and  their  chaste  and  as  in  the  relations  with  foreign  countries.  On 
beautiful  style.  The  best  complete  edition  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
of  his  works  is  that  publi^ed  at  Florence  in  he  offered  to  retire,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
1845.  His  Saggio  sopra  gli  errori  papolari  people — a  declaration  which  had  the  effect  of 
degli  antichi^  written  in  1815,  was  edited  by  increasing  his  popularity.  He  has  also  shown 
Prospero  Vane,  and  published  in  1846 ;  and  a  much  tact  in  his  relations  with  the  French  em- 
selection  of  his  correspondence  (BpUtolario)  peror,  while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  his 
appeared  in  1849.  comprehensive  statesmanship,  as  well  as  his 

LEOPOLD  I.  (Gbobges  CuulcTiBfr  Fnteii^o),  famuy  connections  with  most  of  the  European 
king  of  the  Belgians,  born  in  Coburg,  Dec.  16,  dynasties,  have  enabled  him  on  several  occa- 
1790.  He  is  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  of  Saxe-  sions  to  act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political 
Ooburg-Saalfeld,  received  a  brilliant  education,  complication.  His  relation  with  the  English 
entered  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and  in  court  is  peculiarly  intimate,  owing  to  his  first 
1808  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte,  and  his  rela- 
te Erfurt  with  the  rank  of  general.  Compelled  tionsbip  with  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria,  of 
by  the  influence  of  Napoleon  in  1810  to  relin*  whom  ne  is  the  uncle,  her  motiier  the  ducheai 
auish  his  position  in  the  army  of  the  czar,  he  of  Kent  being  his  sister, 
aevoted  himselfto  the  interests  of  Saxe-Coburff.  LEOPOLD  I.,  emperor  of  Gkrmany,  born 
The  principal  public  achievement  under  his  ad-  June  9, 1640,  died  in  Vienna,  May  5,  1705.  He 
ministration  was  the  boundary  treaty  concluded  was  the  4th  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  UL 
with  Bavaria  in  1811.    In  Feb.  1818,  he  re-  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  Maria  Anna 
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of  SfNdn,  ftnd  was  educated  for  the  ohiirol)^  well  edacated,  thoagh  of  very  dissolnte  habits, 

when  the  death  of  his  brothers  made  him  heir  Leopold  ruled  his  grand  duchy  in  the  spirit  of 

to  the  throne  of  his  father.    Previous  to  the  his  age,  and  a  series  of  liberal  reforms  had  made 

death  of  the  latter  in  1657,  Leopold  had  been  it  almost  a  model  of  a  monarchical  state,  when 

crowned  king  of  Hungary;  but  the  possession  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.  in  1790  call* 

of  this  country  could  be  secured  only  oy  decisive  ed  him  to  the  greater  cares  of  the  vast  Austrian 

victories  over  the  Turks,  who  held  a  large  part  dominions  and  soon  after  of  the  German  empire. 

of  it,  and  also  regarded  themselves  as  the  snzer-  Joseph^s  violent  reforms  and  ambition  had  given 

ains  of  Transylvania.    The  war  having  been  rise  to  disaffection  in  almost  all  his  proviuces,  a 

renewed,  Montecuculi  won  the  great  batUe  of  revolution  in  Belgium,  a  similar  movement  in 

Bt.  Gothard  on  the  Raab  (Aug.  1,  1664),  which  Hungary,  a  dangerous  war  with  Turkey,  and 

was  followed,  however,  by  a  peace  which  the  menaces  of  anotlier  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 

Hungnriim  partisans  of  the  emperor  regarded  as  seconded   by  Holland   and   England  ;    while 

ignominious.    This  and  many  other  grievances  the  gathering  revolutionary  tempest  in  France 

led  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Peter  Zrinyi,  threatened  not  only  all  Leopold's  monarchical 

Frangepan,  and    other   Hungarian   magnates,  interests,  but  also  the  personal  safety  of  his 

which  beinff  discovered  was  pnnished  by  the  sister  Marie  Antoinette.    He  hastened  to  make 

ezecntion  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Nenstadt  terms  with  Frederic  William  II.  at  Reichenbach 

near  Vienna  (1671).    This  was  followed  by  the  (July  27,  1790),  was  unanimously  elected  Ger* 

great  insurrection  under  TdkOlyi,  and  in  168S  man  emperor,  pacified  Hungary  by  taking  the 

by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Austria  under  Kara  royal  oath  to  observe  strictly  the  constitution 

Mnstapha.    Leopoldfledfroni  Vienna,  but  John  and  by  various  concessions,  proclaimed  a  fhll 

Sobieski's  great  victory  saved  his  capital  and  amnesty  and  restored  all  their  ancient  privileges 

tiirones,  for  wliich  services  he  was  haraly  deem-  to  tlie  Belgians,  gave  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdi- 

ed  worthy  of  a  friendly  salute  by  the  proud  and  nand,. concluded  a  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova 

imbecile  though    honest  emperor.      Sobieski,  (Aug.  4,  1791),  concerted  with  Frederic  Wil- 

Louis  of  Baden,  and  afterward  Prince  Eugene,  liam,  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  others^ 

continued  the  work  of  deliverance  from  the  at  Pilnitz,  preliminary  measures  for  meeting 

Turks.    Buda  was  retaken  after  a  memorable  the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolution,  and 

siege  in  1686,  and  the  victories  at  ZaliLnkem^n  finally  made  a  formal  defensive  and  offensive 

(1691)  and  Zenta  (1697)  led  to  the  peace  of  alliance  with  Prussia  (Feb.  1792),  when  he  died 

Garlovitz  (1699),  which  also  secured  the  posses-  suddenly  of  dysentery.    Cf  his  16  children  his 

sion  of  Transylvania.    But  neither  the  whole-  eldest  son  Francis  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 

sale  executions  of  Hungarian  patriots  by  the  so  of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  German  empire,  as 

called  ^^  bloody  tribunal "  of  Caraffa  at  Eperies,  the  last  of  its  elective  rulers, 

nor  the  acquiescence  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  in  LEOPOLD  IL,  late  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany, 

the  proposition  to  make  the  male  line  of  the  bom  in  Florence,  Oct.  8,  1797.    He  was  edu« 

Hapsburgs  hereditary  in  Hungary  (1687),  could  cated  at.  WQrzburg,  Germany,  where  he  studied 

make  peace  permanent  in  that  long  distracted  German  and  particularly  Italian  literature,  with 

country ;  and  Leopold,  who  also  had  to  wage  so  much  success  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 

three  protracted  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  the  he  was  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  edition  of 

first  two  of  which  were  terminated  by  the  trea-  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Florence, 

ties  of  Nimeguen  (1678)  and  Ryswick  {1^97)^  be-  1825).    He  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  IIL 

?ueathed  to  his  eldest  son  and  successor  Joseph  in  1824,  and  although  subservient  to  the  Aus- 
',  not  only  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sncoession,  trian  policy  in  Italy,  he  was  personally  esteem- 
commenced  in  1701,  but  also  the  great  Hunga-  ed  on  account  of  his  amiable  disposition.  In 
rian  insnrrection  under  Francis  Bdk6czy.  Both  1847  and  1848  he  evinced  his  readiness  to  adapt 
of  these,  though  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704)  himsielf  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more 
had  inaugurated  before  his  death  the  series  of  liberal  institutions,  but  the  events  of  Feb.  1849 
Marlborongh^s  and  Eugene's  victories  over  the  compelled  him  to  resort  to  flight.  He  was,  how" 
French,  were  brought  to  a  close  only  under  his  ever,  speedily  reinstated  in  his  position  by  the 
younger  son  Chailes  VI.  In  the  German  em-  Austrians.  On  occasion  of  the  French-Sardin^ 
pire  the  long  reign  of  Leopold  witnessed  the  ian  war  against  Austria  in  1859,  he  abandoned 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  the  country,  after  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
under  Frederic  William,  the  great  elector,  whose  the  capital  (April  27),  and  resigned  his  throne 
son  assumed  the  royal  title  under  the  name  of  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (July  21, 
Frederic  I.  in  1701.  The  house  of  Hansburg,  1859).  The  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia 
however,  consolidated  itself  under  Leopold,  who  was  finally  accomplished  in  March,  1860. 
became  the  heir  of  the  Tyrol  line  of  the  family.  LEOSTHENES,  an  Athenian  general,  who 
LEOPOLD  IL,  emperi)r  of  Germany,  of  the  commanded  the  confederated  Greek  forces  in 
house  of  Hapsburg,  born  May  5,  1747,  died  the  Lamian  war,  828  B.  0.  He  probably  ac- 
March  1, 1792.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  the  em-  quired  his  high  military  reputation  as  a  leader 
peror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  of  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service.  He  col- 
death  of  his  father  in  1765  sucoe^ed  him  on  lected  and  led  back  to  Greece  those  Hellenio 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  which  he  had  received  soldiers  who  had  been  warring  against  the  Ma- 
la exchange  for  Lorraine.    Mild,  humane,  and  cedonians,  and  had  been  disbanded  by  com- 
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mand  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  that  wing  bj  the  Yenetiaii  admiral  BarbarigOi  and 
conqueror,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  make  one  the  centre  by  Don  John  in  person,  supported 
boldf  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  expel  on  the  one  side  by  Golonna,  toe  piqml  captain- 
the  Macedonians  f^om  Greece,  and  Leosthenes  general,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Venetian  cap- 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war.  Having  tain-general  Sebastian  Veneiro.  The  centre  of 
worsted  the  Boeotians,  who  adhered  to  the  for-  the  Turkish  fleet  was  commanded  by  All  Pasha, 
eigner,  Leosthenes  defeated  Antipater  and  tlie  the  right  wing  by  Mohammed  Sirocco,  the  vice- 
Macedonians  near  Thermopylsa,  and  compelled  roy  of  Egypt,  and  the  left  by  Uluch  Ali,  dey 
them  to  seek  refage  in  the  town  of  Lamia ;  but  of  Algiers.  The  last  two  were  coromandera  of 
while  pressing  the  siege  of  this  place  he  received  great  experience  and  reputation.  Before  the 
a  wound  in  the  head,  which  occasioned  his  battle  began  Don  John  embarked  in  a  light  gal- 
death.  The  loss  of  their  leader  spread  conster-  ley  and  passed  rapidly  through  his  fleet,  saying 
nation  among  the  confederates,  and  was  prob-  to  his  followers :  **  You  have  come  to  fight  the 
ablv  the  principal  cause  of  their  overthrow.  battle  of  the  cross — ^to  conquer  or  to  die.  But 
LE  PAGE,  MabibAnks.  See  Boooagb.  whether  you  are  to  die  or  conquer,  do  your 
LEPANTO  (Qr.  Nep€icto» ;  anc,  2^aupaetus\  duty  this  dav,  and  you  will  secure  a  glorious 
a  seaport  town  of  Greece  in  the  government  of  immortality.^'  The  action  began  about  noon, 
^tolia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  and  lasted  upward  of  4  hours.  It  resulted  in 
name,  12  m.  N.  E.  from  Patras ;  pop.  2,000.  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  of  whose  enUre 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  a  cas-  fleet  not  more  than  46  galleys  escaped,  while 
tie.  The  neighboring  country  produces  grain,  130  were  taken  and  80  burned  or  sunk, 
rice,  wine,  tobacco,  and  olive  oil,  and  leather  is  Their  loss  in  men  was  about  25,000  killed  and 
manufactured  and  exported.  Lepanto  was  long  5,000  taken  prisoners.  More  than  12,000  Obris- 
in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  by  whom  it  was  tian  captives  who  had  been  chained  to  the  oars 
fortified,  and  under  whom  it  sustained  a  siege  on  the  Turkish  flalleys  were  also  set  free.  Ali 
by  the  Turks  in  1475  which  lasted  4  months.  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chi^  was 
when  the  besiegers  withdrew  with  the  loss  of  killed  in  the  action.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
80,000  men.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  in  1697.  1,000  Romans,  2,000  Spaniards,  and  4,600  Vene- 
— ^The  gulf  of  Lepanto  is  75  m.  in  length  from  tians.  Among  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  the 
E.  to  W.,  and  lies  between  the  N.  coast  of  the  battle  was  Cervantes,  tne  future  author  of  "Don 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Quixote,"  then  a  young  man  24  years  of  age, 
Greece.  At  its  W.  end  is  the  gulf  of  Patras,  who  was  serving  in  the  fieet  as  a  common  sol- 
which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  strait  some-  dier.  He  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast 
what  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  called  the  and  another  in  the  left  hand,  of  which  he  lost 
strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometimes  the  Little  Dar-  the  use.  This  victor^r  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
danelles.  Toward  the  middle  the  gulf  of  Le-  tion  throughout  Ohriatendom,  as  it  was  the 
panto  attains  the  width  of  12  m.  It  is  surround-  first  efiective  blow  given  to  the  power  of  the 
ed  by  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains,^  and  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  invinci- 
Bcenery  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  lakes  of  ble  by  sea.  The  news  was  received  in  Spain 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  in  romantic  and  Italy  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
beauty.  This  gulf  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  enthusiam.  The  pope  on  hearing  the  tidings 
greatest  and  most  important  naval  battles  ever  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming :  "  There  was  a 
fought.  In  1571  war  existed  between  the  Tark-  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John." 
ish  sultan  Selim  II.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  The  Turks  themselves  were  so  disheartened  by 
Pope  Pius  Y.,  and  the  Venetian  republic.  The  this  defeat,  that  the  decline  of  their  power  dat^ 
three  Christian  powers  fitted  out  a  great  arma-  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
da.  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Don  LEPATEBIQUE  MOUNTAIKS,  a  high  range 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  the  emiJeror  extending  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  about  40  m. 
Charles  V.,  who,  though  only  24  years  of  age,  inland,  through  the  republic  of  Honduras ;  aver- 
had  already  won  a  high  reputation  in  the  war  age  altitude  5,000  feet  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
with  the  Barbary  corsairs  and  with  the  insur-  larse  Indian  town,  situated  on  a  tid>le-land  or 
gent  Moriscoes  of  Granada.  The  allied  fieet  shdf,  on  its  S.  fiank.  The  highest  part  of  the 
assembled  at  Messina  in  Sicily ;  it  consisted  of  range  is  caUed  Cerro  de  Uli,  and  is  7,500  feet 
800  vessels,  of  which  200  were  "  royal  galleys"  in  height,  with  a  truncated  or  level  summit,  on 
of  large  size,  manned  by  50,000  seamen,  and  which  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate 
20^000  Spanish  and  9,000  Italian  soldiers,  com-  zone  are  produced  in  abundance, 
prising  many  cavaliers  of  rank  and  distinction.  L'£p£E,  C.  M.,  abb^  de.  See  £feb. 
On  Sept.  16  this  formidable  armament  sailed  LEPIDOPTEBA,  an  order  of  insects.  See 
fW>m  Messina,  and  at  sunrise  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  Buttebtlt,  and  Moth. 
1571,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Le-  LEPIDOSIREN,  a  vertebrated  animal,  pos- 
panto,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Turk-  sessing  characters  of  boUi  fishes  and  reptiles, 
ish  fleet,  consisting  of  250  royal  galleys  of  the  and  alternately  referred  by  naturalists  to  one  or 
largest  size,  beside  many  smaller  vessels,  the  the  other  of  these  classes.  This  animal  waa 
whole  carrying  120,000  men.  The  Christian  fleet  discovered  by  Dr.  Katterer  in  the  river  .Amaron 
extended  on  a  front  of  8  miles,  the  right  com-  in  1887,  and  was  referred  by  him  and  Fitzinf^ 
manded  by  the  Genoese  admiral  Doria,  the  left  to  this  genus,  considered  by  them  as  belongmg 
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to  the  Mi-like  or  perennibriKnofaiate  reptfles.  tube.  The  scaly  coyering,  soft  fin  rays,  obar- 
^rof.  Owen  (^'LlBnaBan  TransactioiiB,*'  voL  aotenofthe  spinal  canal  and  cord,  maoonsdacts 
zriiL,  ftnd  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Linneoan  Sooie*  and  lateral  line,  peculiarities  of  the  cranial  and 
ty,"  April  2.  1889)  had  recorded  this  same  par*  Jaw  bones,  intestinal  ranral  valyeu  absence  of 
adozioal  animal,  in  his  MS.  catalogue  of  the  i^leen  and  pancreas,  single  auricle,  the  nasal 
mnseom  of  the  college  of  sorgeons  (188'n.  as  a  sacs  opening  only  extemafiy  TUie  last  denied  by 
new  genus  of  abdominal  malaoopterygian  fishes,  manyX  and  the  articulation  oi  the  scapular  arch 
under  the  name  of  protaptertu ;  he  afterward  to  the  occiput,  prove,  aocor^g  to  Owen,  that 
made  this  fiunily  of  sirenidm  the  type  of  a  dis>  the  lepidosiren  is  a  fish,  and  not  a  batracMan, 
tinot  order  of  fishes,  the  pratopUri  (die,  <ir«-  fhrming  a  connecting  link  between  cartilag^ous 
noidei  oi  Mtdler) ;  he  referred  it  to  fishes  on  ao-  and  soft-rayed  fishes,  and  coming  in  tibis  class 
count  of  its  scaly  covering  and  of  its  nostrils  the  nearest  to  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles, 
not  comnmnioadng  with  t£e  mouth,  and  to  the  The  Z.  paradoxa  (Natterer),  from  the  morasses 
abdominal  malacopteryghms  from  its  soft  and  of  the  river  Amazon  in  Brazil,  attains  a  lengUi 
ru^Umentary  fins  indicating  a  transition  from  of  about  8  feet;  when  the  water  dries  up,  they 
the  abdominal  to  the  apodal  fl&milies,  and  for  plunge  under  the  mud ;  the  food  is  said  to  con- 
various  other  anatomical  reasons.  The  skel-  sist  of  vegetable  matters.  The  X.  armectens 
eton  is  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous;  the  (Owen),  ftom  the  river  Gtunbia  and  also  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  form,  and  covered  with  cy-  Mozambique  ooast,  is  a  smaller  species,  rarely 
doid  scales;  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  mere  more  than  2  fbet  long.  In  the  ** Proceedings 
iointed  flexible  rays;  the  bodies  of  the  verte-  of  the  Zoologiccd  Society  of  London"  for  Nov. 
brffl  remain  in  the  embryonic  state  of  a  contin-  11,  1866,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  advocates  the  batra- 
uous  diondro-gelatinous  cord,  though  many  oth-  chian  nature  of  the  lepidosiren,  8  n>eoimens  of 
er  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  well  ossified.  This  which  were  brought  mive  f^om  Africa,  endosed 
transitional  state  between  the  embryonic  con-  in  balls  of  hardened  day  in  which  they  remain- 
dition  of  ossification  of  the  vertebral  centre  and  ed  torpid  during  the  8  months  of  the  dry  sea* 
^at  of  ordinary  bony  fishes,  was  common  in  the  son ;  they  were  on  exhibition  at  the  crystal  pd- 
ganoid  fishes,  not  one  of  which  in  the  silurian  ace  at  Sydenham  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  and 
or  devonian  epochs,  according  to  Agassiz,  had  one  for  severd  months.  From  the  account 
a  vertebrd  centrum.  There  are  86  pairs  of  ribs,  there  given  it  appears  that  this  animal  can 
encompassingaboutlof  the  abdomind  cavity;  move  with  considerable  rapidity  forward  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pectorals  there  is  a  upward  by  means  of  its  tdl,  which  is  surround* 
verticd  branchid  opening;  on  the  intermaxil-  ed  by  a  membranous  expansion  like  a  confln- 
lary  bones  are  2  long,  dightly  curved,  slender,  ent  dorsd  and  and  fin.  The  pectord  limbs  are 
acute  teeth,  on  the  upper  Jaw  on  each  side  a  den-  elongated  and  margined  behind  with  a  narrow 
td  plate  divided  into  8  cutting  lobes,  and  on  the  membrane,  the  ventrd  having  a  similar  edging 
lower  jaw  a  similar  dngle  plate  whose  lobes  fit  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  they  are  very 
into  the  intervals  of  the  upper,  fitted  for  minute  mobile  and  fiexible,  and  are  more  used  like  feet 
division  of  food :  the  tongue  is  wdl  developed,  than  fins,  supporting  the  body  about  2  inches 
the  pharynx  with  a  small  vdve-protected  open-  firom  the  bottom,  and  also  serving  to  direct  its 
in^,  the  gullet  short  and  narrow,  the  stomach  motions;  the  2  processes  on  each  side  over  tiie 
^ick,  simple,  and  straight,  the  liver  of  good  pectords.  considered  as  extemd  gills  by  some, 
size  with  gall  bladder,  and  the  strdght  intes-  he  regards  as  a  portion  of  the  anterior  limb,  as 
tine  with  an  intemd  spird  fold ;  there  is  ndther  they  possess  no  peculiar  vascular  structure :  the 
pancreas  nor  spleen.  The  respiratory  organs  movements  are  much  more  like  those  or  the 
consist  of  brandiiiB,  with  a  double  elongated  water  sdamanders  than  of  eel-shaped  fishes, 
air  bladder  resembling  the  celldar  lungs  of  a  The  mucous  pores  on  the  head  and  the  laterd 
r^ile ;  the  branchid  sac  is  large,  and  Uie  gills  Hue  are  common  to  fishes  and  some  batrachians; 
are  supported  on  4  arches  on  each  dde,  2  ad«  the  small,  circular  pupil  is  black,  and  the  nar- 
ditiond  arches  offering  no  trace  of  gills,  there  row  iris  golden ;  the  mouth  is  finnly  closed  by 
being  5  intervds  for  the  passage  of  water  into  the  overhanging  upper  lip,  except  in  front, 
the  pharynx;  the  nasd  cavities  open  into  the  where  the  water  is  admitted  to  open  extemd 
mouth  (this  is  denied  by  Owen),  and  the  laryn-  nostrils  on  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the 
ged  opening  leads  to  the  honey-combed  dr  upper  lip ;  the  lips  dose  behind,  so  that  water 
bladders  or  lungs,  which  are  behind  the  kidneys  cannot  pass  into  the  mouth  under  these  circum- 
and  intemd  reproductive  organs;  the  kidneys  stances  except  through  the  nostrils;  the  inter- 
are  long  and  narrow,  the  ureters  and  the  genital  nd  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  just  behind  the 
ducts  opening  into  the  cloaca ;  the  heart,  in  a  edge  of  the  closed  lips,  and  through  them  the 
strong  pericardium,  has  a  single  ventricle,  a  sin*  animd  breathes  water  in  the  quiescent  state, 
gle  imperfectly  divided  auricle,  and  an  arterid  pasdng  it  out  at  the  gill  aperture  in  front  of 
bulb,  a  large  part  of  the  blood  in  the  adult  being  the  pectorals ;  it  also  introduces  water  to  the 
sent  to  the  air  bladders  for  purification.  The  ^lls  through  the  widely  extended  mouth.  As 
eyes  are  smdl  and  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  if  this  were  not  sufSdent  for  respiration,  it  oo- 
passea  over  them  without  forming  any  projeo-  casionally  rises  to  the  surfooe  and  takes  in  air 
tion,  and  the  lens  is  small  and  ^herioal ;  there  by  the  open  mouth,  and  swdlows  it  into  the 
is  no  trace  of  tympanic  cavity  nor  Eustachian  laooulated  lungs,  a  few  bubbles  generally  escai^ 
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ing  from  the  gill  aperinre.  TboBe  internal  and  oppresnons  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
DOf^trils  were  noticed  by  Bischoff  in  the  Z.  parck"  inhabitants.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
doxa.  It  thus  appears  that  the  lepidosiren  tween  Marias  and  Sylla,  he  espoused  the  canse 
breathes  bj  both  giUs  and  lungs,  taking  in  wa-  of  the  latter,  but  afterward  married  the  daugh- 
ter by  the  nostri^  and  respiring  air  like  ba-  ter  of  the  tribune  Saturninus,  and  deserted  to 
traohians  and  water  like  fishes,  constituting  as  Marius.  In  79  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
near  an  approach  to  an  amphibious  animal  as  is  consulsliip,  and  was  elected  through  the  instru- 
known  to  exist ;  it  probably  can  no  more  live  mentality  of  Pompey ;  but  having  failed  in  an 
on  air  alone  than  can  the  menobranehuB  or  fish  attempt  to  effect  the  legal  abrogation  of  SyDa^s 
lizard  of  the  North  American  lakes.  They  are  laws,  be  retired  into  Etruria,  raised  an  army, 
abundant  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  under  and  advanced  against  Rome.  He  was  encoun- 
water  for  more  than  half  the  year ;  the  natives  tered  by  Pompey  and  Oatulus  under  the  walls 
dig  them  out  of  the  mud  toward  the  end  of  the  of  the  city,  and  completely  defeated.  lY.  M. 
dry  season,  and  consider  them  a  delicacy  as  ^Smuus  the  triumvir,  died  in  18  B.  0.  He 
food.  The  mud  cocoons  in  which  they  were  was  prsstor  in  49  B.  C,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
carried  to  England  had  each  a  small  opening  at  the  civil  war  between  Csdsar  and  Pompey  join- 
the  end  where  the  nose  of  the  animal  is  phu^ ;  ed  the  party  of  Cadsar,  who  intrusted  him  with 
as  developed  at  the  crystal  palace,  they  were  the  government  of  Rome  during  his  absence 
very  thin  and  9  inches  long  when  they  left  the  from  Italy.  In  48  B.  0.  he  received  the  prov- 
oocoon,  but  began  to  feed  at  once  on  worms,  ince  of  Hither  Spain,  where  he  distinproished 
small  frogs,  fish,  and  raw  meat,  attacking  each  himself  by  his  vanity  and  avarice.  In  47  B.  0. 
other  wiUi  fury,  and  one  at  last  killing  and  half  GaBsar  made  him  his  magUter  equitum^  sjid  the 
devouring  another ;  in  8  months  they  attained  next  year  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  L€^i- 
a  length  of  18  inches;  the  movements^  as  in  the  dus  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 
menobranchus,  are  generally  sluggish,  but  they  a  considerable  force  when  the  dictator  was  as- 
are  capable  of  very  rapid  motion ;  the  food  sassinated,  and  by  supporting  Antony  obtained 
aeems  to  be  detected  as  much  by  scent  as  by  for  himself  the  office  of  pont\fex  maximui.  He 
sight.  While  in  the  cocoons  they  are  in  a  state  then  repaired  to  his  proconsular  provinces  be- 
of  hibernation,  the  blood  being  sufficiently  pun-  yond  the  Alps,  and  remained  there  in  a  state  of 
fied  by  the  arterial  trunks  distributed  to  the  air  armed  neutrality  till  Antony  fied  to  him  for 
bladders.  The  color  of  the  L,  anneeUns  is  a  protection  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  The  two 
mixed  tint  of  dark  olive  green  and  brown,  light-  generals,  now  uniting  their  forces,  once  more 
er  below,  with  irregular  dark  spots  as  large  as  entered  Italy,  and  at  Bononii^  in  48  B.  0.,  form- 
the  scales  chiefly  confined  to  tne  tail,  and  the  ed  in  conjunction  with  Octavius  that  celebrated 
mucous  pores  and  lateral  line  black.  The  anus  coalition  termed  the  triumvirate.  In  this  corn- 
does  not  open  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  bination  Lepidus  was  but  a  cipher,  receiving  in 
With  such  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  posi-  the  division  of  the  empire  only  the  provinces 
tion  of  this  animal,  possessing  characters  both  of  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaul,  and  remaining  in 
of  the  fish  and  the  batraohian,  it  would  seem  Rome  as  consul  while  Antony  and  Octavius 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  or  even  a  separate  marched  against  Brutus  and  Oassius.  After  the 
dass,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  links  battle  of  Philippi  he  was  deprived  of  his  prov- 
between  the  ichthyoid  batrachians  and  the  car-  inoes  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treasonable 
tilaginous  fishes.  conduct,  but  was  to  receive  jSrict  on  its  being 
LEPIDOSTEUS,  a  ganoid  fish.  See  Gab  Fish,  disproved ;  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  how- 
LEPIDUS.  the  cognomen  of  a  distinguished  ever  (40  B.  0.),  that  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
Roman  fomily  of  the  JSmilian  gerUy  the  most  thither.  In  86  B.  0.,  being  called  to  Sicily  by 
illustrious  of  whom  were  the  following.  I.  M.  Octavius  to  aid  him  against  Sextus  Pompey, 
^Monrs,  died  in  152  B.O.  He  was  one  of  the  he  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
three  persons  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Romans  in  and  make  himself  independent  of  his  colleague; 
201  B.  0.  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  infant  king  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  8  of  the  Pompeian 
Ptolemy  V.,  was  elected  pontiff  in  199,  a>dile  in  legions,  which  with  his  own  made  a  powerful 
192,  praetor  in  191,  and  consul  in  187.  While  army.  Octavius,  after  tampering  with  his  sol- 
oonsul  he  reduced  the  Ligurians,  and  continued  diers,  ventured  personally  into  his  camp,  exhort- 
tlie  tia  Flaminia  from  Ariminum  to  Aquileia.  ing  them  to  prevent  a  civil  war  by  coming  over 
In  180  he  became  pontifex  maximus^  in  179  cen-  tohim.  Though  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire, 
0or,  and  in  175  a  second  time  consul  He  was  6  this  bold  prooseding  had  the  desired  efifect,  the 
times  chosen  princep»  »enatu$,  II.  M,  JSmilius  legions  gradually  deserting  Lepidus  till  he  was 
PoROTKA,  consul  in  187,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  left  powerless,  and  on  his  knees  begged  Octa- 
oonduct  the  war  against  the  Numantines ;  but  Tins  for  his  life.  He  was  at  once  deprived  of 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  attacked  the  YaccsQi,  all  share  in  the  government,  and  thereafter  kept 
with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  peace,  and  laid  under  strict  surveillance  at  Girceii. 
waste  their  territory.  For  tliis  aggression  he  LEPRA  (Gr.  Xcirpor,  scaly),  lepra  fnilgariSy  a 
was  recalled,  deprived  of  his  command,  and  skin  disease  characterized  by  circular  patches, 
fined.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,  the  most  the  centre  depressed  with  the  skin  sound  or 
•eloquent  orator  of  his  age.  HI.  M.  ^MiLnrs,  nearly  so,  the  circumference  slightly  elevated 
prffitor  in  Sicily  in  81  B.  0.,  by  his  exactions  and  covered  with  small,  dry,  iSiining  scales. 
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Lepra  oommenoes  with  an  ernption  of  small,  stringeDt  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  show  how 
red,  elevated  points,  each  covered  with  a  mi-  dreadful  must  have  been  its  ravages  and  how 
nnte  scale ;  the  disease  advances  at  the  circum-  great  the  terror  which  it  ezdted.  Regarding  it 
ference,  the  centre  gradnallv  becoming  sound,  as  a  disease  sent  from  God,  for  which  no  natu- 
The  eruption  is  peifectlj  ary.  The  circular  ral  remedy  could  be  prescribed,  they  reauired 
patches  rarely  become  more  than  an  inch  in  di-  that  the  person  supposed  to  be  infected  snould 
ameter.  Where  the  eruption  is  copious,  these  show  himself  to  the  priest ;  and  if  in  the  opin- 
patchea  intersect  each  other  at  the  circumfer-  ion  of  the  latter  the  disease  was  leprosy,  he 
ence,  and  the  circular  form  is  lost,  but  charac-  was  declared  unclean  and  immediately  sepa^ 
teristio  segments  of  a  circle  can  still  be  traced,  rated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  So  strictly 
The  disease  commonly  commences  in  the  ex-  was  the  rule  observed,  that  even  kings  afflicted 
tremitiesL  and  often  extends  over  the  trunk;  with  the  disease  were  expelled  from  their 
the  head  and  face  are  very  rarely  affected,  thrones,  and  shut  out  from  society.  Outside 
When  it  is  very  chronic  and  extensive,  the  roots  the  gates  of  cities  and  in  secluded  districts  were 
of  the  nails  are  sometimes  affected,  and  these  usually  found  leper  villages,  an  institution  still 
latter  become  thickened,  curved,  and  of  a  dirty  existing  in  the  East,  where  these  outcasts  of 
vellow  color ;  according  to  Rayer  (Maladiea  ds  society  dragged  out  their  wretched  lives,  de- 
la  peau\  the  matrix  of  the  nails  sometimes  pending  upon  their  own  labors  and  the  alms 
becomes  inflamed  and  furnishes  a  sanious  dis-  of  the  chiu'itable  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
charge.  The  general  health  is  very  slightly  Hospitals  for  their  relief  or  protection  seem  to 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  patient  only  suf-  have  been  unknown  among  any  of  the  nations 
fers  from  an  annoying  itching,  aggravated  by  of  antiquity.  With  the  tide  of  emigration  west- 
warmth,  exercise,  or  full  diet,  and  chiefly  pres-  ward  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
ent  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  or  leprosy  was  disseminated  over  Europe,  and  dur- 
while  it  is  spreading.  Lepra  alphoides  is  a  va-  ing  the  middle  ages  prevailed  to  such  a  fright- 
riety  of  the  disease  in  which  there  is  less  red-  ful  extent  that  from  the  6th  to  the  15th  century 
ness  of  the  skin  and  elevation  of  the  circular  the  efforts  of  lawgivers  were  unceasing  to  ar- 
margin  of  the  patches,  while  the  scales  are  rest  its  diffusion.  Its  principal  ravages  in  the 
smaller  and  of  a  more  pearly  whiteness.  In  West  date  after  the  first  crusades.  The  isola- 
lepra  nigricans  the  scales  have  a  dark  or  tion  of  the  infected  was  still  the  universal  prac- 
bhickish  color ;  it  is  a  rare  form,  and  according  tice,  but  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  a 
to  Biett  always  of  syphilitic  origin.  Lepra  is  more  humane  spirit  presided  over  the  treat- 
mainly  an  affection  of  youth  and  adult  life,  but  ment  of  lepers,  and  hospitals  and  asylums  on 
no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  It  is  unattended  with  charitable  or  religious  foundations  were  pro- 
danger  to  life,  but  obstinate  and  uncertain  of  vided  for  their  reception.  In  the  13th  and 
cure,  sometimes  disappearing  in  one  place  to  14th  centuries  these  buildings  almost  literally 
appear  in  another,  or  reappearing  directly  after  covered  the  face  of  the  contment,  being  num- 
remedial  means  have  been  discontinued.  Its  bered  by  thousands  in  every  country.  Every  con- 
essential  causes  are  unknown. — Treatm&nt  In-  siderable  town  had  one  or  more  of  them  in  its 
temally  the  remedy  from  the  use  of  which  neighborhood,  and  at  one  period  it  is  said  that 
benefit  is  derived  in  the  greatest  number  of  scarcely  a  town  or  burgh  in  France  was  unpro- 
instances  is  undoubtedly  arsenic.  Fowler's  so-  vided  with  such  an  establishment  Almost 
lution  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  8  to  5  from  the  commencement  of  the  Ohristian  era 
drops  8  times  a  day,  its  effects  being  carefully  pious  fraternities  are  said  to  have  been  organ- 
watched.  Biett  in  many  instances  has  derived  ized  for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  lepro- 
great  advantage  from  the  tincture  of  cantha-  sy ;  and  Pierre  de  Belloy,  in  his  Origine  et  insti- 
rides,  commencing  with  small  doses,  which  are  tution  de  divers  ordres  de  ehevalene,  mentions 
gradually  increased.  Externally,  alkaline  baths  an  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  so  called  from  Lazarus 
(from  4  to  8  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate  of  po-  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  20),  the  patron  of  lepers, 
tassa  to  a  bath)  and  vapor  baths  have  been  par-  which  was  established  as  early  as  A.  D.  72. 
ticularly  recommended.  Tar  ointment  (1  part  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military 
to  8  of  lard)  is  of  undoubted  efficacy.  Biett  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  established  by  the  cru- 
also  recommends  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  saders  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
iodide  of  sulphur  (12  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  lard),  century,  and  whose  duty  it  was  originally  to 
and  of  calomel  ointment  (1  dram  to  the  ounce)!  take  charge  of  lepers  and  theu:  asylums  in  the 
— ^Under  the  name  of  Lspbost,  during  the  raid-  Holy  Land.  The  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  Laza- 
dle  ages,  were  confounded  tubercular  elephan-  rus,  after  being  driven  out  of  Palestine,  establish- 
tiasis,  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs  (Barbados  ed  themselves  in  France  and  instituted  a  cele- 
leg),  the  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin  (lepra  and  brated  hospital  or  lazar  house  outside  the  gates 
psoriasis),  and  other  chronic  skin  diseases  which  of  Paris.  Subsequently,  under  the  protection  of 
were  rendered  rife  and  inveterate  by  a  bad  diet  several  popes,  tney  settled  in  Sicily  and  lower 
and  want  of  cleanliness.  The  same  confusion  Italy ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
existed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Egyptians,  they  lost  their  distinctive  religious  and  cliari- 
and  probably  among  other  eastern  nations,  from  table  character,  in  accordance  with  which  their 
the  earliest  historical  times.  The  Jews  brought  constitution  required  the  grand  master  to  be  a 
the  affliction  with  them  into  Palestine,  and  the  leper.    In  general,  however,  hospitals  for  the 
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reception  of  lepers  were  supported  byohanee  Indo-Germanio  languages,  for  which  be  reoeiTod 
eleemosynary  contributions,  and  in  secluded  a  prize  of  1,200  francs,  and  two  essays  on  the 
portions  of  tJie  country  the  condition  of  the  in-  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  In  18SiB  he  left 
mates  was  scarcely  less  pitiable  than  in  ancient  Italy  on  a  mission  to  En^nd  from  the  ardicsolo- 
times.  But  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir-  gicid  institnte  of  Rome.  Here  in  company  with 
oumstanoesthe  leper  was  completely  and  forever  Bnnsen  he  projected  a  great  work  on  ancient 
an  outcast  from  the  world,  beinf  considered  Egypt,  tlie  materials  for  which  were  partly  to 
both  legally  and  politically  as  a  dead  person,  be  gathered  in  personal  investigations  in  that 
Upon  being  set  apart  from  his  fellow  creatures  country.  Through  the  intervention  of  Bunsen, 
the  ceremonial  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  Humboldt,  and  Eichhom,  King  Frederic  Wil« 
pronounced  over  him,  masses  were  said  for  the  liam  <^  Prussia  was  induced  to  send  an  ezpe- 
benefit  of  his  soul,  and,  to  carry  out  the  illusion  dition  of  learned  men  and  artists  to  E^l>t; 
to  the  Aillest  extent,  a  shovelM  of  earth  was  with  Lepsius  at  its  head.  The  party  aasembfed 
thrown  upon  his  body.  His  marriage  ties  were  at  Alexandria  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  began 
thenceforth  dissolved,  although  he  might  con-  its  researches  nnder  m-otection  of  the  govem- 
tract  a  new  marriage  with  a  person  similarly  ment  Among  the  aiscoveries  which  Lepsiua 
afiQicted;  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  any  made  in  Egypt,  are  monuments  of  some  of  the 
church  or  place  where  food  was  prepared,  frt>m  Pharaohs  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy  end 
dipping  his  hands  ini  any  running  water,  and  later  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  remains  of  the 
from  taking  up  food  or  any  other  article  neces-  labyrintb,  and  Lake  Moeris.  To  these  may  be 
sary  to  him  without  the  assistance  of  a  stick  or  added  the  plan  of  the  Memnonium  and  the 
fork ;  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  a  pecu-  tomb  of  Rbamses  or  Sesostris.  But  the  moet  im* 
liar  dress  by  which  he  could  be  known  at  a  portant  discoveries  claimed  were  that  the  Ethio- 
distance,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  by  plan  civiliution  was  in  fact  Egyptian,  intro- 
ringing  a  beU.  With  the  progress  of  civilization,  duced  2^000  years  before  Christ,  that  the  Ethio- 
and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  plans  of  Merod  were  not  a  black  but  a  brown 
poorer  classes,  leprosy  declined  rapidly;  and  ex*  Oaucasian  race,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
cept  in  Norway  and  a  few  places  in  the  south,  genuine  Ethiopic  inscriptions  are  still  extant 
it  18  now  unknown  in  Europe.  The  horror  which  from  the  Meroitic  pyramids  down  to  Philso. 
the  various  forms  of  the  disease  formerly  inspir-  Among  the  members  of  this  expedition  were 
ed  has.  notwithstanding  its  disappearance,  re*  the  two  Weidenbachs,  the  architects  Erbkam 
mained  in  ftdl  force,  and  the  word  leper  at  the  and  Wild,  Bonomi,  Abeken,  and  the  painter 
present  day  dedgnates  a  person  whose  social  Qeorgi.  Its  results  gave  the  most  complete 
and  physical  condition  has  reached  the  lowest  satisfaction  when  in  1845  it  returned  to  Europe, 
pitch  of  degradation.  In  the  East  it  still  exists  It  had  previously  transmitted  a  portion,  and  on 
in  its  ancient  seats,  and  sporadic  cases  are  found  returning  brou^t  witii  it  the  remainaer,  of  a 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  on  the  very  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  While  in  Egypt, 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  America.  Lepsius  wrote  his  Britfe  ati*  AtgypUny  AeMo- 
LEPSIUS,  Kasl  Richabd,  a  German  Egyp-  pim  und  der  BJdGnnul  des  Anai  (Berlin, 
tologist,  bom  in  Naumberg  on  the  Saale,  Ih-us-  1845 ;  translated  by  Homer,  London,  1858),  in 
sian  Saxony,  Dec.  11, 1811.  In  1828  he  began  which  his  travels  and  discoveries  were  described 
the  study  of  languages  at  the  university  of  Leip-  in  a  spirited  manner.  Previous  to  his  depart- 
sic,  and  continued  it  atG5ttingen  and  Berlin,  at  ure  for  the  East,  Lepsius  had  been  elected  one 
which  latter  place  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bopp.  In  of  the  directors  of  tne  archssoloffical  institute^ 
1883  his  essay  on  the  Eugnbean  tablet  obtain-  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  professor 
ed  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  uni*  at  BerHn,  where  he  now  resides.  Among  his 
versity  of  Berlin.  In  1884  he  published  his  principal  works  are :  CfhnmologU  der  AegypUt 
Paldographie  al$  Mittel  der  ^(uihfonchung^  (Berlin,  1849);  Ueber  den  enten  dgf^tisehem 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Paris,  where  Qdtterhrek  (1851) ;  Uther  die  12ts  d^yptMis 
through  his  friend  Humboldt  he  became  well  £dnigsdynastie  (1869);  andDaiAUgefMtruliip- 
known  to  the  French  literati.  In  April,  1886,  ffuiituche  Alphabet  (1855).  The  first  number 
he  arrived  ait  Rome,  where  he  became  a  mem-  of  his  great  work,  IHe  Denhm&ler  au$  Aegyp^ 
ber  of  the  archaeological  institute  and  formed  ten  und  Aethiopien^  was  published  in  1849,  and 
an  intimacy  with  Bunsen.  From  this  time  he  was  continued  in  parts  during  10  yeara^  and 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  completed  in  1859.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
anti<][uities,  and  in  1887  attracted  much  attention  bases  aU  his  statements  in  his  Koemoi  re- 
by  his  Lettre  d  Jli,  BoseUini  $ur  Valphabet  hi^  lating  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  historr  on 
Toglyphique,  His  residence  in  Italv  was  short,  manuscript  information  which  he  recdved  from 
but  during  it  he  made  researches  which  formed  Prof.  Lepsius  in  March,  1845,  and  remarks  that 
the  basis  of  several  works  published  at  a  later  **  his  expedition  has  resulted  in  throwing  much 
dAte.  Among  these  were  his  TMeriptwne^  Vv^  light  upon  the  whole  of  antiquity.'' 
"bricm  et  Otem  (1841X  the  Todteribuen  der  Aegyp^  LERIDA  (Catala^  LUyda)^  N.  K  province 
teTy  the  impression  of  a  papyms  in  the  museum  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr6n4e6  and  the 
of  Turin  (Leipsic,  1842),  an  essay  on  compara-  republic  of  Andorra,  E.  by  ^ffcelona,  S.  by 
tive  philology  and  one  on  the  numerals  in  the  Tarragona,  and  W.  by  Huesca :  area,  6,141  sq. 
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m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  816,868.     The  sarflioe  ia  eame  year  a  German  tranalatioD  bj  Bodenstedt 

moantaiDons  iu  the  N.  part,  being  eoyered  vrith  appeared  in  Berlin.    The  poem  on  the  death  of 

K>ar8  of  the  great  range  which  separates  it  from  Poshkin,  after  circulating  extensively  in  mann- 

FtsooOj  bat  in  the  S.  Uiere  are  extensive  plains,  script,  was  first  published  in  1856  in  the  ^^  Pdar 

The  principal  river  is  the  Segre,  an  afflnent  of  8tar,*'  a  Russian  periodicMd  printed  in  London, 

tiie  £bro ;  it  traverses  the  province  in  a  S.  8.  £•  During  his  residence  in  the  Caucasus  Lermontoff 

direction,  and  receives  a  number  of  small  tribu-  also  wrote  a  remarkable  novel  entided  **A  Hero 

taries.    Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  of  our  Times''  by  which  he  is  perhaps  beUer 

grain,  fruit,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vege-  known  than  by  any  of  his  metrical  works.  The 

tables.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  granite,  hero,  Pechorin,  a  misanthropical  officer  in  the 

marble,  jasper,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  the  chief  army  of  the  Caucasus,  who  while  yet  in  the 

minerals. — ^Lbkida  (anc.  lUrda)^  the  capital  of  bloom  of  manhood  has  lost  all  freshness  of  feel- 

the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  the  right  ing  and  enthusiam,  and  encounters  dangers  only 

bank  of  the  Segre,  which  is  here  crossed  by  for  the  excitement  they  yield,  was  very  gener- 

a  stone  bridge  of  7  arches ;  pop.  12,236.    It  ally  considered  a  portrait  of  the  author  himself, 

is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the  plain  The  plot  is  repulsive,  and  a  duel  fought  on  a 

at  its  foot,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  walls,  precipitous  rock  whence  the  wounded,  party 

batteries,  and  a  castle.   It  is  an  important  mill-  must  &11,  is  described  with  morbid  minuteness, 

tary  post,  being  regarded  as  the  key  of  Ara-  A  fellow  officer,  deeming  himself  portrayed  in 

gon  and  Catalonia.     The  streets  are  narrow,  the  character  of  PechoriD,challengea  the  author, 

crooked,  and  ill  paved.    The  principal  build-  and  a  duel  similar  to  that  described  in  the  novel 

ings  are  the  old  and  new  cathedrals  one  or  ensued,  in  which  Lermontoff  was  killed.    The 

two  ancient  churclies,  the  bishop's  palace,  dio-  work  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages, 

ocean  seminary,  town  house,  theatre,  hospi-  Two  English  translations  have  appeared,  the 

tals,  <bo.    The  university  of  Lerida,  once  an  m«  beet  being  by  Mme.  Pulszky. 

Btitution  of  some  repute,  was  suppressed  by  ](<£R0  (anc.  Leroiy,  a  small  island  of  the  Gre* 

Philip  v.    The  town  has  an  export  trade  in  dan  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Bporades,  85 

silk,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the  m.  8.  from  8amos ;  length  N.  and  8.  about  6 

iurrounding  territory.    In  ancient  times  it  was  m. ;  average  breadth  4  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes.   It  witnessed  a  vie-  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  sur&ce  mountainous, 

tory  by  Cn.  Boipio  over  the  Carthaginian  general  The  principal  place  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 

Hanno  in  216  B.  C,  and  the  defeat  of  Pompey's  on  the  £.  coast    The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 

lieutenants  Afranios  and  Petreius  by  Casarm  49  island  were  a  colony  of  Milesians.    Btrabo  de- 

B.  C.    It  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  scribes  the  Lerians  as  dishonest.    They  possees- 

and  was  conquered  fh>m  them  by  Raymond  ed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana. 

Berenger  of  Aragon,  who  made  it  the  capitaL  LEROUX,  Piebbe,  a  French  philosopher  and 

It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1707  and  1810.  socialist,  bom  in  Rennes  in  1798.    After  study- 

LERMONTOFF,  MiHAiL,  a  Russian  poet,  bora  ing  several  years  in  the  coUege  cf  his  native 

in  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  in  1841.  town  and  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  support 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  in  early  manhood  of  his  family  fell  to  him,  and  he  became  a  com- 

became  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards.    The  positor  in  a  printing  office  in  Paris.    This  funo- 

death  of  Pushkin,  the  Russian  Byron,  in  a  duel  tion  he  soon  changed  for  that  of  proof-reader, 

in  1887,  seems  to  have  been  his  first  incentive  to  and  in  1824  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the 

poetical  composition ;  but  his  poem  commemo-  editors  of  the  OUhe^  a  philosophical  and  literary 

rating  this  event,  and  which  contained  some  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  doctrinaire  party, 

insinuations  with  regard  to  the  treatment  <^  The  revolution  of  1880  dispersed  the  editorial 

Pushkin  by  the  imperial  court,  proved  so  dis-  corps,  most  of  its  members  being  raised  to  offi- 

tastefid  to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  that  he  sent  cial  positions,  and  Leroux,  who  had  zenlously 

Lermontoff  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Cauca-  embraced  Saint-Siraonism,  effected  the  transfer- 

BUS,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  During  mation  of  the  Globe  into  the  organ  of  his  new 

this  brief  period  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  doctrines.    He  belonged  to  the  community  of 

his  poems,  the  romantic  fancy  evinced  in  which,  the  rue  Monsigny  till  Nov.  1881,  when  he  led 

as  well  as  their  vivid  descriptions  of  mountain  the  opposition  to  Enfantin  on  the  question  of 

scenery,  have  gained  for  the  author  the  next  theemandpationof  woman,  and  separated  from 

place  in  the  Byronic  school  of  Russian  poetry  him  with  a  minority  of  the  members.    With 

after  Pushkin,  and  the  title  of  the  poet  of  the  Jean  Reynaud  he  edited  for  8  years  (1882-'5) 

Caucasus.    Ajnong  his  chief  productions  in  this  the  Eeicue  eneydopSdiquSy  which  they  made  the 

department  of  literature  are :  ^  The  Novice,  or  organ  of  their  Neo-Smnt-8imonism,  but  which 

ttie  Toung  Circassian,"  illustrating  tlie  strong  failed  of  success.    They  began  in  1884  the  Bn- 

love  of  the  Circassians  for  their  native  moun-  eyelopidie  nott/oeUe,  a  collection  of  remarkable 

tuns ;  "  Yalerik ;"  "  Hadj-Abrek,"  a  drama ;  disquisitions  in  development  of  Saint-8imonian 

^  Ismail  Bey ;"  '^  The  Demon,"  published  in  doctrines,  which  still  remains  incomplete.     He 

Berlin  in  1857 ;  and  the  "  Bong  of  the  Czar  Ivan  fbrnished  numerous  philosophical  articles  to  the 

Vasilievitch."    Most  of  these  were  collected  at  B^ue  da  detut  tnondet  during  the  first  6  or  7 

St.  Petersburg  after  his  death.  A  8d  edition  of  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    Having 

them  was  published  there  in  1852,  and  in  the  found  in  George  Sand  a  disciple  who  could  give 
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a  charm  to  bia  theories  not  only  for  thinkers  bnt  hnman  beings  respeodrelj'  citizens,  assodatei^ 
for  the  people,  he  established  with  her  and  with  and  workers  (Jonctwnnairea).  The  elements 
Yiardot  the  Bmme  independanU,  In  1840  ap*  of  the  state  are  the  nation,  Uie  commnne,  the 
peared  his  most  important  work,  De  Vhumaniie^  citizen,  or  in  other  words,  all,  some,  eadi  one; 
de  9on  prifusipe  et  de  son  avenvr^  in  which  he  and  the  combined  action  of  these  three  oonsti- 
opposes  to  psychology  and  eclecticism  the  stndy  tates  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  basis 
of  the  hnman  mind  in  history,  develops  a  prin-  of  association  is  the  triad.  The  natural  triad 
ciple  akin  to  that  which  is  termed  tradition  in  is  the  friendship  of  three  human  beings,  each 
other  systems,  and  recognizes  the  constant  pro-  representing  sensation,  sentiment,  or  knowledge 
gress  of  man  and  nature  toward  perfection.  In  in  predominance,  and  each  therefore  correcting 
1845  he  founded  a  printing  establishment  at  the  tendencies  of  the  others  towiu^  ezoessive 
Boussac,  in  Oreuse,  and  two  journals  and  nu-  development.  The  organic  triad  b  the  assoda- 
merous  pamphlets  from  its  presses  were  distrib-  tion  of  three  such  persons,  in  distinction  from 
nted  through  the  neighboring  departments.  The  friendship,  for  some  common  function.  The 
establishment  was  organized  according  to  his  social  element  is  therefore  not  one  individual, 
principles  of  association.  There  were  popular  but  three,  or  the  triad.  Every  social  function 
manifestations  in  his  favor,  and  he  made  his  corresponds  either  to  sensation,  sentiment,  or 
appearance  in  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  of  knowledge,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  domain  either 
Creuse.  He  returned  in  time  to  proclaim  the  of  industry,  art,  or  science ;  and  society  is,  there- 
republic  at  Boussac  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  fore,  naturally  divided  into  the  three  equal  or- 
and  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  commune.  Elect-  ders  of  producers  (induttrieU)^  artists,  and  sa- 
ed  to  the  national  assembly,  he  voted  constant-  vants.  The  commune  is  an  association  of  a 
ly  with  the  radical  party,  and  spoke  on  the  or-  certain  number^  occupying  a  definite  portion  of 
ganization  of  labor  and  the  political  and  social  territoiy,  forinmg  laboratories  of  industry,  of 
emancipation  of  woman,  ^ut  the  arena  of  art,  and  of  science,  united  and  governed  by  a 
practical  politics  was  tmsuited  to  his  mind,  triple  power  emanating  from  the  election  of  the 
He  left  France  after  the  coup  d^iUU  of  Dec.  2,  associates.  The  state  is  the  union  of  all  the 
18dl,  and  is  now  (1860)  established  on  a  £airm  oommun^  secures  the  rights  of  all,  and  express- 
on  tne  island  of  Jersey. — His  various  works  es  the  unity  of  industry,  art,  and  science.  All 
contain  a  complete  philosophy  of  life,  embrac-  the  functions  both  of  the  commune  and  the 
ing  on  the  one  side  religious  and  metaphysi-  state  are  administered  by  triads  elected  by  all 
cal  doctrines  that  indine  to  mysticism,  and  the  dtizens.  Education  is  under  the  direction 
on  the  other  a  system  of  social  organization,  of  the  commnne.  Beligion  is  philosophy  well 
The  principle  which  underlies  all  his  views,  understood.  Worship  is  the  manifestation  of 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  law  of  life,  is  religion  in  institutions,  in  social  life,  in  festivals 
that  of  the  trinity  or  triad.  God  is  the  univer-  and  symbolical  ceremonies.  Birih,  initiation 
sal  Life,  impersonal,  and  distinct  from  particu*  into  the  triad,  marriage,  communion,  and  death 
lar  beings,  though  immanent  in  each  of  them,  are  the  eminent  occasions  for  ceremonies  of  wor- 
whose  attributes  of  force,  love,  and  intelligence  ship.  Sunday  is  also  to  be  celebrated  as  the  day 
are  manifest  in  the  universe  as  totality,  cause,  consecrated  to  God,  to  rest,  and  to  the  ideas  of 
and  existence.  Humanity  is  an  ideal  beinff  the  doctrine  of  humanity.  Beside  the  works 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  real  beings,  each  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  principal  pub- 
of  which  is  humanly  in  germ,  having  the  triple  lications  of  Leroux  are  :  D'une  religion  natio" 
attributes  of  sensation,  sentiment^  and  knowl-  naUyOudueulU{}^^)\IHaoour99urlatU'uatum 
edge.  The  law  of  life  both  in  the  individual  aetuelU  de  la  $ocieU  (184:7)  ;DerhufnaniU^»olU' 
and  the  species  is  to  make  progress  through  tionp<ie^ueduproblhneduproUt€mat(lS4S); 
changes,  to  aspire  for  the  more  perfect  realiza-  Projet  d^uTieeonetitutiondemoeratiqve  et  soeiale 
tion  of  the  ideal  type.  The  mystery  of  life  is  (1848);  Bu  Christianismeetde9esoriaine$demO' 
aspiration,  as  its  manifestation  is  communion.  cratique$  (IS4S);  BxidMalthu»etle$econamiite$f 
A  plant  IS  a  mineral  so  far  advanced  as  to  ouyaura't'iltoujotir$deipattvresT(lS48).  8ev- 
change  its  kingdom  or  sphere  of  life ;  an  animal  era!  of  these  are  reproductions  from  periodicals, 
is  a  plant  in  like  manner  transformed;  a  human  Though  knowing  nothing  of  the  German  Ian- 
being  is  an  animal  transformed  by  reason.  Thus  guage,  he  also  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  made  a 
more  and  more  perfect  creatures  succeed  each  very  successful  translation  of  Goethe^s  Werther 
other  on  the  earth.  The  identity  and  person-  (1843),  with  a  preface  by  Greorge  8and. 
ality  of  every  human  being  is  judged  and  pre-  LEROY  D^£T10LLES,  Jean  Jacques  Josbph, 
served  in  God,  who  returns  it  with  new  condi-  a  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris,  April  6,  1798. 
tions  of  existence  to  the  earth.  The  individual,  He  was  educated  at  the  imperial  lyceum,  sub- 
the  family,  and  the  state  are  the  three  manifesta-  sequentiy  studied  medicine,  and  in  1822,  before 
tions  of  humanity.  To  the  trinitv  of  sensation,  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor,  presented  to  the 
sentiment,  and  knowledge  in  the  individual,  academy  of  surgery  a  set  of  instruments  invent- 
oorre6ponds  those  of  property,  family,  and  state,  ed  by  himself  for  the  operation  of  litbotrity/ 
expressing  the  spheres  of  personal  action  ;  of  The  invention  was  claimed  by  Civiale  and 
child,  mother,  father,  which  is  the  end  of  the  Amussat ;  but  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
family ;  and  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  the  the  case  by  committees  of  the  institute  and  the 
law  of  social  life,  which  in  organization  renders  academy  of  sciences,  the  merit  of  priority  was 
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awarded  to  Leroy  d'Stiolles.  In  1881  the  acad-  he  was  among  the  most  active  in  aiding  the 
enij  awarded  him  a  prize  of  6,000  francs  for  a  consummation  of  the  coup  d'etat  ik  Dec.  2. 
forceps  used  in  the  performance  of  the  opera-  Among  its  victims  was  Gen.  Leflo,  a  generous 
tion;  bat  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  him  friend  of  Saint- Arnand.  In  order  to  assure  him 
that  he  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  the  in-  of  his  safety,  he  sent,  through  his  wife,  an  invi- 
strument  from  an  old  Arabic  author.  His  in-  tation  for  Mme.  Leflo  and  her  husband  for  a  re- 
yentive  Acuity  has  been  employed  in  the  pro-  ception  at  the  ministry  to  take  place  on  Deo.  8 ; 
duction  of  a  variety  of  other  surgical  instruments  but  on  that  day  Leflo  was,  with  many  other  Afri- 
and  appliances,  and  also  in  the  construction  of  can  fellow  soldiers  of  Saint- Arnaud,  on  his  way 
a  new  species  of  bomb  and  other  engines  of  to  prison.  His  salary  as  minister  of  war  was  now 
war.  He  has  published  a  translation  of  Cooper's  raised  from  48,000  to  100,000  francs,  in  addition 
"  Dictionary  of  Surgery,''  ffistoire  de  la  litho-  to  his  salary  of  30,000  francs  as  senator.  A 
iritie  (8vo.,  Paris,  1889),  Considerations  anaUh  dowry  of  800,000  francs  was  further  presented 
miques  et  chirurgicales  sur  la  prostate  (1840),  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  daughter,  and  in  1852 
Urologie  CiSi6\  &c.,  beside  various  memoirs,  the  lucky  soldier  of  fortune  received  the  titles 
LEROY  DE  SAINT  -  ARNAUD,  Abnaud  of  marshal  and  of  grand  equerry  of  France. 
Jacques,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  In  April,  1854,  he  was  invested  with  the  com- 
20,  1801  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  Gas-  mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Turkey,  in  which 
cony  in  1798),  died  at  sea,  Sept.  29,  1854.  His  capacity  he  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  land- 
family,  whose  name  was  simply  Leroy,  belonged  ing  in  the  Crimea.  Although  tortured  by  in- 
to the  middle  classes.  He  was  educated  at  the  tense  suffering  from  disease  and  wounds,  he  was 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  received  in  1816  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Alma  for  12  hours, 
an  appointment  in  the  life  guard  of  Louis  XVIIL,  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  command 
and  afterward  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  same  on  Sept.  26,  after  which  the  cholera  was  added 
regiment,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  to  his  other  maladies,  and  his  life  ended  8  days 
however,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  afterward.  The  LettresdumarSohalde Saint- At^ 
taken  in  the  street  riots  of  1820.  Thrown  upon  naud  were  published  in  2  vols,  in  Paris  in  1855. 
his  own  resources^  he  was  fur  some  time  in  a  LE  SAGE,  Alain  Ren^,  a  French  novelist 
very  precarious  position,  and  even  imprisoned  and  dramatist,  born  in  Sarzeau,  May  8,  1668, 
for  debt  at  Ste.  P^Iagie.  He  spent  some  time  in  died  in  Boulogne,  Nov.  17, 1747.  An  only  son, 
England,  but,  unable  to  find  employment,  he  and  an  orphan  at  14  years  of  age,  his  uncle,  to 
returned  to  Paris,  and  appeared  upon  the  stage  whom  he  was  intrusted,  sent  him  to  be  educated 
in  one  of  the  suburban  theatres  under  the  name  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Yannes,  and  meantime 
ofFJorival.  Beingagain  unsuccessful,  besought  dissipated  the  little  property  which  had  been 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  parents  until  after  left  to  him.  He  became  a  favorite  at  the  col- 
the  revolution  of  1880,  when  he  was  reinstated  lege,  after  leaving  which  he  seems  to  have  held 
in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  for  several  years  an  office  in  the  collection  of 
took  part  in  the  so  called  Vendean  war  of  1881,  the  taxes  in  Brittany.  In  1692  he  went  to 
and  served  under  Bageand.  In  1888,  when  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
that  general  was  appointed  governor  of  the  cit-  law,  made  his  way  into  the  best  society,  is  said 
adel  of  Blaye,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  to  have  been  offered  the  hand  and  fortune  of  a 
detained,  Leroy  was  chosen  as  the  assistant  lady  of  quality,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1694 
gaoler,  although  he  was  characterized  in  the  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen.  He  was 
records  of  his  regiment  as  being  '^  lazy,  dissi-  admitted  an  advocate,  but  preferred  to  seek 
pated,  fond  of  gambling,  and  over  head  and  ears  resources  in  literature,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
in  debt."  Subseauently  he  pushed  his  fortunes  fnend  Danchet  made  from  a  Latin  version  a 
in  Algeria,  both  by  the.  good  will  of  Bugeaud  translation  of  the  letters  of  Aristsnetus  (Paris, 
and  Bedeau  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  which  1695),  which  had  little  success.  There  are 
was  displayed  conspicuously  at  the  taking  of  few  traces  of  him  for  several  years,  till  the 
Oonstantine.  He  succeeded  Oavaignac  as  com-  abb6  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  gave  him 
mander  of  the  military  division  at  Orleansville,  a  pension  of  600  livres,  and  led  him  to  study 
where  his  luxurious  style  of  living  became  a  and  admire  Spanish  literature.  He  translated 
{natter  of  generd  notoriety.  After  liis  capture  8  plays  (1700-'2)  from  Rozas  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
of  the  rebel  chieftain  Bou-Maza  he  was  made  none  of  which  were  successful,  and  his  Nbuvelles 
brigadier-general  (1847).  In  Feb.  1848,  he  came  aoentures  de  Don  Quichotte  {2  Yoh,^  1704-^(i)^ 
to  Paris,  married  a  rich  Belgian  heiress,  and  from  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Cervantes, 
afterward  returned  to  Algeria  as  commander  of  also  passed  without  notice.  In  1707  he  trans- 
tbe  province  of  Constantine.  In  1851  he  oper-  lated  from  Calderon  the  comedy  Don  CSsar  Ur- 
ated  successfully  against  the  unruly  Eabyle  «in,  which  failed  at  the  thM(/re  Francis ;  but 
tribes,  after  which  he  was  made  general  of  dl-  a  slight  piece  of  his  own  entitled  Crispin,  rival 
vision  (July  10)  and  commandant  of  one  of  the  de  son  maitre,  enjoyed  a  brilliant  success,  and 
military  divisions  of  Paris.  The  revelations  of  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  genius.  His  romance 
his  reckless  administration  in  Orleansville,  which  Ze  diable  hoiteux,  a  satire,  the  idea  of  which  was 
were  freely  discussed  at  that  time,  did  not  pre-  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Guevara,  appeared 
vent  him  from  becoming  a  favorite  with  Louis  in  the  same  yea^  and  immediately  passed  through 
Napoleon.   Made  minister  of  war  in  Oct.  1851,  two  editions.    He  availed  himself  of  his  experi- 
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eiKSd  among  tbe  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  bis  LESBOS.  See  Mittlbnb. 
next  play,  Turca/ret,  to  attack  the  corruptions  LESOARBAULT,DB.,aFrenobphyMCianand 
and  ignoble  vioes  of  financiers.  Tbis  powerful  astronomer,  born  about  1800.  Practising  bis 
body  is  said  to  bave  offered  bim  100,000  liyres  profession  fh)m  an  early  age  at  Org^res,  Eure- 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  able  to  prevent  its  repre-  et-Loir,  be  was  at  tbe  same  time  zealouMy  de- 
sentation  for  more  tban  a  year.  It  bad  a  repu-  voted  to  astronomical  observations.  Having 
tation  in  society  before  it  was  produced  on  tbe  become  satisfied  as  early  as  1887  that  the  sys- 
stage,  where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  tern  of  Bode  is  &r  from  representing  aoourately 
favor,  though  its  excellence  consists  only  in  its  the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  tbe  planets 
delineations  of  manners.  His  next  work  was  tbe  firom  tbe  snn,  he  concluded  that  other  small 
novel  Gil  Blot  deSantiUane  (2  vols.,  1710 ;  vol.  pbinets,  beside  Oeres,  Pallas,  Jnno,  and  Vesta, 
iii.,  1724;  vol.  iv.,  1785^  a  series  of  pictures  must  be  in  existence.  His  hopes  of  discov«ing 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  and  of  a  new  small  planet  were  strongly  confirmed  on 
life  in  Spain  under  all  its  aspects,  Tbe  hero  May  8, 1845,  when  he  witnessed  tbe  passage  of 
has  all  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  inci-  Mercury  over  the  sun.  ^  Depending  solely,  how- 
dent  to  human  nature,  is  easily  led  to  evil,  pro-  ever,  upon  tbe  slight  income  of  bis  profession, 
fits  by  experience,  triumphs  in  bis  turn  over  the  be  was  not  able  to  secure  the  means  requisite  for 
persons  who  deceived  him,  is  capable  of  repent-  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  until  1868,  and 
ance,  always  cherishes  a  respect  for  probity,  and  even  then  he  was  compelled  to  become  himself 
always  promises  himself  to  become  an  honest  tbe  manufacturer  of  many  of  bis  instruments, 
man  on  tbe  first  occasion.  Characters  with  de-  His  indefatigable  labors  were  at  length  crowned 
oided  weaknesses  abound,  and  a  pure  ideal  devo-  with  success  on  March  25, 1859,  when  be  made 
tion  and  moral  dignity  is  perhaps  the  only  ^pe  tbe  discovery  of  a  new  planet  (since  named 
of  human  nature  that  is  not  represented.  The  Vulcan),  whose  diameter  ne  estimated  at  980 
delicate  delineations,  the  nervous  and  effective  m.  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  tbe  eolip- 
style,  the  skilful  blending  of  tbe  manifold  por-  tic  at  12**.  Its  revolution  around  tbe  son  is 
traits  into  #ie  comprehensive  picture,  are  performed  in  19  days  17  hours,  and  in  ite 
among  tbe  merits  which  have  made  it  one  greatest  elongation  its  distance  from  that  bodj 
of  the  most  popular  of  novels.  Its  originality  does  not  exceed  7".  It  was  only  in  the  latter 
has  been  several  times  contested.  Voltaire  part  of  that  year,  however,  that  a  comnrani* 
ventured  to  assert,  with  no  reason  at  all,  that  cation  of  Leverrier  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
it  was  t^en  from  the  Marcon  de  Ohregon  of  on  Mercury  led  him  to  reveal  his  discovery  to 
Espinel.  The  Spanish  Jesuit  Isla  asserted,  what  that  astronomer,  who  on  Dec.  81  proceeded 
there  are  no  facts  to  confirm,  that  it  was  origi-  to  Orgdres,  where,  on  making  inquiries  about 
nally  written  in  Spanish,  but  was  denounced  and  tbe  character  of  Dr.  Lescarbault,  be  was  told  bj 

Srohibited  by  tbe  government,  when  the  author  tbe  people  of  tbe  village  that  he  was  a  worth  j 
ed  to  fWice  with  a  single  copy,  which  came  physician,  who  wasted  too  much  of  bis  time  in 
after  bis  death  into  tbe  bands  of  Le  Sage.  Tbe  looking  4t  tbe  stars.  Leverrier,  after  c(Hnma- 
Jesuit  Llorente  in  1822  undertook  to  prove  its  nicating  with  bim  and  satisfying  bimsdf  of  the 
Spanish  origin  from  internal  evidence.  The  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the  discovery, 
delay  of  tbe  comedians  of  the  thSdtre  Fran^aU  made  the  public  announcement  of  it  in  tbe  be- 
in  producing  one  of  his  pieces  caused  Le  Sage  ginning  of  1860,  and  at  tbe  same  time  bestowed 
to  abandon  them,  and  to  write  light  farces  and  the  highest  eulogium  upon  M.  Lescarbault,  re- 
oomic  operas  for  theatres  of  secondarv  rank,  marking  that  the  delay  which  be  allowed  to 
Either  atone  or  with  several  associates  he  com-  elapse  between  bis  discovery  and  its  revelation 
posed  more  tban  100  comic  operas,  most  of  which  **  proceeded  solely  from  feelings  of  modesty  and 
were  exceedingly  popular.  His  principal  later  reserve,  and  from  that  serenity  of  mind  which 
labors  were  an  imitation  of  tbe  Orlando  inna-  is  still  to  be  found  occasionally  in  places  remote 
fnorato  of  Boia^o  (1717-21) ;  an  abridged  trans-  from  the  excitement  of  larce  cities.*' 
lation  from  the  Spanish  of  Aleman  of  tbe  Ai>en-'  LESLEY,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom  Sept. 
tures  de  Ottsman  d^Al/arache;  the  Avmtures  de  29,  1527,  died  in  Brussels,  M!ay  81, 1596.  He 
JSohert  Chevalier^  dit  de  BeauehSne  (1782),  from  was  an  illegitimate  child,  his  father  having  beea 
materials  frimished  by  his  widow  ;  Hiatoire  a  priest.  He  was  graduated  at  King's  ooUegeu 
d^EiUfianiUe  €hmaU$  (1^H\  a  free  transla-  Aberdeen;  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
tion  from  the  Spanish ;  Unejovmie  dee  Parquee  churches  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  in  bis  20th 
(1785) ;  Le  haohelier  de  mlamanque  (1786) ;  year ;  and,  after  a  long  ^riod  of  study  in  vari- 
and  Milange  amusant  de  sailliee  ieeprit  et  de  ous  continental  universities,  was  in  1554  ap- 
traitB  hwtoriquee  dee  plus  frappants  (1748).  pointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
Tbe  only  complete  edition  of  bis  woi^  appear-  of  Aberdeen.  He  opposed  tbe  introduction  of 
ed  in  Paris  in  1828,  in  12  vols.  His  Gil  Blot  Protestantism  into  Scotland,  and  upon  the  ao- 
was  translated  into  English  by  Smollett ;  Le  cession  of  Mary,  whom  be  acoompanied  from 
diaible  hoiteua  bears  in  English  tbe  title  of  tbe  France,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ross.  His 
*'  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  though  in  the  most  re-  fidelity  to  the  queen  involved  bim  in  perilous 
oent  editions  it  is  called  '^  Asmodeus ;"  and  Eng-  intrigues  and  misfortunes.  After  the  imprison- 
lisb  translations  of  several  of  bis  other  works  ment  of  Mary  in  Bolton  castle  be  took  part  in 
have  appeared.  the  negotiations  between  her  and  Elixabetb. 
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He  was  snbseqaentiy  examined  on  eus^oioB  of  title  of  ^'  A  Handbook  for  Yonng  Painters.^  Ha 
being  implicated  in  the  sobeme  for  roarrTing  is  also  tbe  author  of  a  life  of  Constable  the  land« 
Marj  to  the  doke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  rising  scape  painter.  His  works  cover  a  period  of  be- 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore-  tween  40  and  60  years,  and  many  have  beui 
land,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  engraved.  Beside  humorous  sulnects,  he  paint- 
tower  of  London.  In  1574  be  was  permitted  to  ed  history,  ffenre.  portraits,  and  ceremonials, 
go  -to  France,  and  for  several  years  was  em-  among  tbe  latter  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Queen*' 
ployed  in  various  missions  in  the  interest  of  and  the  *'  Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal." 
Mary  and  the  Catholic  canse  in  Scotland.  In  His  religious  pieces  are  considered  much  inferior 
1580  he  was  appointed  suffragan  and  vicar-gen«  to  his  others.  His  earlier  works  are  elaborately 
eral  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1594  bishop  finished,  and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  excel- 
of  CoQtances  in  Normandy.  The  troubled  state  lence  in  expression  and  composition,  and  a  ge- 
of  public  affairs  in  France  soon  after  induced  nialhumordtogether  original. — £uzA,anAmer- 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Brussels,  where  he  ican  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
died.  He  wrote  several  works,  in  English  and  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  15, 1787,  oied  in  Gloucester, 
Latin,  in  defence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  JM  N.  J.,  in  1857.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  her 
Origine^  M6ribu$  et  Bebui  Gmtis  Seatorumy  in  parents,  whom  she  accompanied  to  England  in 
10  books  (4to.,  Rome,  1578 ;  reprinted  in  Hoi-  1798,  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  the  United 
land  in  1675);  and  '^The  History  of  Scotland  States  in  1800,  subsequent  to  which  time  she 
from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in  1486  to  tiie  Year  resided  almost  constantly  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
1581,''  in  tbe  Scottish  tongue  (first  printed  by  earliest  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in 
the  Banna^ne  club,  4to.,  Edinbui^b,  1880).  verse,  but  it  was  not  until  her  40th  year  that  she 
LE8TJE,  Chaslbs  Robbbt,  an  English  artist,  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress.  Her 
bom  in  London  in  1794,  during  the  temporary  first  work,  ^^Seventy-five  Receipts  for  Pastry, 
residence  there  of  his  parents,  who  were  Ameri-  Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,''  was  tbe  precursor  of  a 
cans,  died  there,  May  5,  1859.  His  father,  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  culinuy  art  which 
watCKhmaker  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  warm  per-  have  made  Miss  Leslie's  name  widely  known, 
sonal  friend  of  Franklin,  Jeflbrson,  and  other  The  '*  Domestic  Cookery  Book,"  published  in 
distinguished  men,  went  in  1798  to  England  1887,  has  gone  through  50  or  60  editions,  and 
with  tiie  intention  of  engaging  in  the  exporta-  the  *^  House  Book"  (1840)  and  the  **  Lady's  Re- 
tion  of  docks  and  watches  to  America.  In  1800  eeipt  Book"  (1846)  have  ei^oyed  a  considerable 
young  Leslie  accompanied  the  family  on  their  popularity.  Sbortlyafter  the  appearance  of  her 
return  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  usual  term  nrst  work  she  commenced  a  senes  of  juvenile 
of  school  education  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  story  books,  and  in  1881  published  the  "*  Amer- 
bookseller.  He  had  long  shown  a  predilection  ican  Girls'  Book,"  of  which  an  edition  is  still 
for  the  study  of  painting,  which  in  a  few  years  printed  every  year.  Having  obtained  A*om  Mr. 
he  obtained  the  means  of  pursuing  in  London  Godey,  editor  of  the  *^  Lady's  Book,"  a  prize  for 
under  the  auspices  of  Benjamin  West  and  Wash-  her  story  of  ^^  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,"  she  was 
ingtoQ  Allston.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1818,  encouraged  to  write  fictions  for  grown  people, 
and,  after  some  attempts  at  historical  painting  and  for  several  years  contributed  to  the  m^gi^ 
on  a  large  scale,  commenced  a  class  of  subjects  zines  and  Journals,  beside  editing  several  annu- 
particularly  adapted  to  display  his  powers,  and  als.  ^  Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady'sYicissitndes," 
m  which  for  many  years  he  had  no  superior  which  first  appeared  in  the  ^*  Lady's  Book,"  is 
among  Englisb  artists.  The  great  humorous  her  only  attempt  at  novel  writing,  her  remain* 
authors  of  England  became  tiie  chief  source  of  ing  works  being  short  tales  or  sketches.  Of 
his  inspiration,  and  many  familiar  scenes  from  tiiese  the  most  popular  are  the  8  volumes  of 
Shakespeare,  Addison,  Sterne,  Pope,  Coldsmith,  ^*  Pencil  Sketches,"  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  have  been  illustrated  by  published  in  1852.  Beside  these,  several  vol- 
his  pencil.  From  "  Don  Quixote,"  *^  Gil  Bias,"  umes  of  her  fugitive  stories,  such  as  "  Althea 
and  Molidre's  plays  he  also  drew  the  subjects  Vernon,"  ^  Henrietta  Robinson,"  *'  Leonilla 
of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  His  **Anne  Lynmore,"  ^.,  have  appeu'ed  from  time  to  time. 
Page  and  Slender,"  ^*Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  go-  One  of  her  latest  publications  is  the  '^Behavior 
ing  to  Church,"  "  May  Day  in  the  Reign  al  Book,"  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  other  pictures  of  the  was  engaged  upon  a  life  of  John  Fitch,  the  first 
kind  exhibited  between  1820  and  1825,  estab-  American  experimenter  in  steam  navigation, 
lished  his  reputation,  and  within  a  few  years  he  LESLIE,  John,  a  British  prelate,  bom  in  Bal- 
was  elected  an  associate  and  a  member  of  the  quhain,  in  the  north  of  Scotiand,  about  1570, 
royal  academy.  In  1888  he  accepted  the  ap-  died  in  Ireland  in  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
pointment  of  professor  of  drawing  in  the  mili-  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Oxford,  and 
tary  academy  at  West  Point ;  but  after  dis-  during  an  extended  continental  tour  became  an 
charging  the  duties  of  the  office  for  a  few  months  accomplished  linguist.  His  knowledge  of  Latin 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  until  was  so  remarkable  that  in  Spain  it  was  said  of 
his  death.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  paint-  him :  Solus  Lesleiui  Latins  loquitur.  Upon  re- 
ing  at  the  royal  academy,  and  the  substance  of  turning  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  22  years, 
lectures  delivered  by  him  during  the  4  years  that  he  ei^oyed  the  favor  qf  Charles  I^  who  admit- 
he  held  the  office  has  been  puUished  under  the  ted  him  into  his  privy  council,  made  him  biah- 
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op  of  the  Orknejs,  and  in  16S8  bishop  of  Rap-  was  dismitsed  as  *<  ▼ezations.''  Prof.  Lealio 
boe  in  Ireland.  Here  be  built  a  palace  of  great  oocnpied  tbis  obair  until  1819,  wben  he  rao- 
strength,  in  wbiob  during  the  civil  wars  he  oeeded  Prof.  Playfair  in  that  of  natural  pbilos- 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  parliamentary  troops,  ophy,  which  be  filled  until  his  death,  a  few 
being  the  last  to  surrender  to  Cromwell.  He  re-  months  previous  to  which  he  received  the  honor 
mained  abroad  until  after  the  restoration,  when  of  knighthood.  His  scientific  publications  com- 
be returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to  menc€^  with  an  **  Essay  on  the  Resolution  of 
the  see  of  Ologher  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  Indeterminate  Equations,'*  printed  in  the  ^£d- 
bis  death  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world,  inburgh  Philosophical  Transactions^  for  1788; 
•  having  filled  that  station  60  years. — Charles,  and  in  1799  be  contributed  a  description  of  a 
sonof  the  preceding,  a  clergyman  and  theological  hygrometer  and  photometer  invented  by  him- 
author,  born  in  Rapboe,* CO.  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  self  to  Nicholson's  "Philosophical  Journal." 
in  1660,  died  in  Glaslough,  c6.  of  Monaghan,  His  "Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
April  1^,  1722.  .He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col-  Propagation  of  Heat,"  published  in  1804  (8vo.), 
lege,  Dublin,  studied  law  and  then  theology,  and  attracted  attention  from  the  many  new  and  im- 
took  orders  in  1680.  By  opposing  the  intrusion  portant  facts  in  this  branch  of  physical  science 
of  a  Catholic  sheriff  he  involved  himself  in  a  which  it  developed,  as  well  as  from  its  evidences 
conflict  with  the  government  of  James  II.,  but  of  the  vigorous  and  inventive  genius  of  the  au- 
refnsed  to^  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil-  thor,  whose  occasional  tendency  to  paradox 
liam  after 'the  revolution.  In  1689  he  engaged  ^  alone  impaired  the  scientific  value  of  the  work, 
in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Burnet  in  defence  It  gidned  him  the  Rumford  medal  b^  Uie  unani- 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  In  1709,  mous  abjudication  of  the  royal  society,  and  es- 
being  suspected  by  the  government,  he  took  ref-  tablisbra  his  reputation  on  a  firm  basis.  In 
uge  at  the  court  of  the  pretender,  but  the  prince  1809-^22  appeared  his  "Course  of  Mathemat- 
fbrbade  him  to  speak  on  the  suMect  pf  religion  ics"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  "  Elements  of 
either  to  himself  or  his  chaplains.  After  the  Geometry,"  "  Qeometrioal  Analysis,"  "  Plane 
fjuhire  of  the  pretender's  expedition,  Leslie  ac-  Trigonometry,^  and  "Geometry  of  Curve  Lines;" 
companied  him  to  Italy,  but  was  allowed  to  re-  an  abridgment  of  a  portion  of  this  work  was 
turn  to  England  in  1721.  The  most  important  published  in  1828,  entitled  "  Rudiments  of  Hane 
and  popular  of  his  works  is  his  "  Short  and  Geometry,  including  Geon;ietrical  Analysis  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  many  times  re-  Plane  Trigonometry.",   He  also  published  in 

Erinted.  A  collection  of  his  theological  works  1817  the  "  Philosophy  of  Aritlimetic,"  founded 
as  been  published  in  7  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1882).  upon  an  article  contributed  to  tlie  "  Enoyclopo- 
LESLIE,  Sib  John,  a  Scotti^  mathematician  dia  Britannica."  Ii^  1810  he  discovered  the 
and  physicist,  born  in  Largo,  Fifesbire,  April  process  of  artificial  congelation,  by  which  be 
16,  1766,  died  at  Coates,  Fifashire,  Nov.  8, 1882,  was  enabled  to  freeze  water  and  even  mercury 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An-  at  pleasiti^e,  and  8  years  later  published  in  con- 
drew's  and  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  a  nection  with  the  subject  "A  Short  Account  of 
student  in  tbe  latter  institution  was  employed  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the 
by  Adam  Smith  as  tutor  to  his  nephew,  after-  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture."  He 
ward  Lord  Reston.  In  1788i-'9  he  was  absent  in  also  produced  "  Elements  of  Natural  Pbilos- 
America  as  tutor  to  two  young  Virginians  of  the  ophy,''  vol.  i.,  "  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics" 
Randolph  family;  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Lon-  (1828;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1829);  and  the  "Pro- 
don  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  gress  of  MathematicflJ  and  Physical  Science  dur- 
Smith  and  others,  intending  to  establish  him-  ing  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  constituting  the 
self  there  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy.  6th  dissertation  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  "Ency- 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  he  became  a  con-  dopflodia  Britannica,"  for  which  work  he  wrote 
tributor  to  the  periodicals,  and,  among  other  many  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  bis 
labors,  translatea  for  Murray  the  bookseller  departments  of  inquiry.  He  was  a  frequent 
Buffon's  "Natural  History  of  Birds,"  published  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review  and  a 
in  1793  in  9  vols.  Subsequently  be  traversed  variety  of  scientific  journals.  As  an  experiment- 
large  portions  of  tbe  continent  in  the  capacity  er  he  was  almost  unrivalled,  and  his  apparatus 
of  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  room  in  Edinburgh  contained  many  instruments 
and,  after  l^ing  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  of  great  elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of  work« 
professorships  at  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  manship,  invented  by  himself, 
offered  himself  in  1805  for  tlie  chair  of  mathe-  LESPINASSE,  Julie  Jkanki  Sl^kobe,  a 
matics  in  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  appoint-  celebrated  French  woman,  bom  in  Lyons,  Nov. 
ment  of  Prof.  Playfair  to  be  professor  of  natural  19, 1782,  died  in  Paris,  May  28, 1776.  She  was 
philosophy.  His  election  was  opposed  by  a  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  countess  d'Al- 
portion  of  the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  in  poli-  bon,  and  passed  the  first  15  years  of  her  life  in 
tics  as  well  as  in  religion  he  entertained  dan-  the  house  of  her  mother,  on  whose  death  in 
gerously  liberal  opinions;  but  the  town  council,  1748  she  accepted  a  place  as  governess  in  the 
With  whom  the  appointment  rested,  neverthe-  family  of  her  brother-in-law,  Vichy-Ohamrond, 
less  conferred  the  professorship  upon  him.  The  and  in  1758  she  was  engaged  as  companion  by 
case  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly,  her  mother's  sister-in-law,  the  marchioness  du 
and  after  an  animated  discussion  of  two  df^ya  Deffand.    This  lady  was  D'Alembert's  intimate 
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friend,  and  ber  house  was  a  fayorite  reeort  of  ibe  obamber  of  oommerce  at  Marseilles  sent  bim 
many  eminent  persons.  Juliets  remarkable  in*  a  oomplimentary  address,  while  that  of  Baroe- 
telleotaal  qualities  made  a  profound  impression  lona  placed  his  bust  ii^  its  hdl.  After  the  rey« 
upon  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  ber.  olution  of  1848  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  but 
Mme.  du  Defbnd's  jealousy  became  excited,  and  soon  left  that  city  for  Madrid  as  minister  (April 
a  separation  between  the  two  ladies  ensued  in  10, 1848).  Haying  been  displaced  for  Prince  Na< 
1764,  Julie  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  rue  poleon  Joseph  Bonaparte  m  Feb.  1849,  he  was 
Bellechasse,  which  wasprovided  with  furniture  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  in  May  t6  Italy,  where 
by  the  munificence  of  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  he  was  expected  to  fulfil  in  concert,  with  MM. 
To  the  small  annual  income  which  had  been  be-  D^Harcourt  and  De  Ray  venal  the  very  delicate  \ 
qneathed  to  her  by 'her  mother,  a  pension  was  and  difficult  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  papal 
added  by  the  king.  Her  house  soon  became  dominions,  and  preventing  lioeral  excesses  from 
a  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  notabilities  interfering  with  the  establishment  of  a  Regular 
of  Paris.  She  enlisted  the  regard  of  D*Alem-  government.  His  instructions,  it  is  asserted, 
bert,  Marmontel,  La  Rochefoaoauld,  and  other  were  far  fi*om  explicit,  and  his  liberality  in  stip- 
eminent  literary  men,  while  even  the  fastidious  ulating  that  the  Roman  peo^e  should  be  f^ 
Mme.  Geoffrin  made  an  exception  in  lier  favor,  to  choosa  their  own  government  was  not  agree- 
and  not  only  admitted  her  to  her  literary  re-  able  to  the  authorities  at  home.  He  was  accord- 
unions,  from  which  women  were  generaUy  ex-  ingly  recalled  in  June.  In  a  report  from  tho 
eluded,  but  conferred  upon  her  afterward  an  council  of  state  he  was  severely  blamed,  but  he 
annuity  of  8,000  francs.  Witliout  being  a  person  defended  himself  with  great  ability.  In*  Oct. 
of  great  learning,  she  possessed  the  secret  of  1854,'he  went  to  Egypt  on  the  invitation  of  the 
identifying  herseli  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  new.  viceroy  Mohammed  Said.  Here  he  thor- 
and  was  as  expert  in  discussing  metaphysics  and!  ougbly  examined  the  project  of  the  canal  across 
philosophy  as  she  was  ready  to  indulge  in  bu^  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  viceroy  granted 
mor  and  pleasantry.  With  D^Alembert  her  re-  him  a  charter  for  99  years  (Nov.  80, 1854;  con- 
lation  was  fraternally  intimate  and  enduring,  but  firmed  Jan.  5,  1856)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
the  warmth  of  her  anections  was  reserved  for  the  stock  company  for  the  execution  of  the  canal,  to 
count  de  Mora,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  death  be  called  Compagnie  uniterselle  du  canal  mcurir 
plungedTber  into  great  affliction.  Another  object  time  de  Sueg,  The  seat  of  the  company  is  at 
of  love  however  soon  presented  itself  in  the  per-  Alexandria,  and  the  capital  200.000,000  francs, 
son  of  Gol.  Guibert,  celebrated  for  his  relations  represented  by  400,000  shares  of  500  francs, 
with  Frederic  the  Great,  but  this  passion  was  not  LESSING,  Gotthold  Ephbaim,  a  German 
reciprocated.  The  letters  of  Mile.  Lespinasse,  critic  and  author,  bom  in  -Camenz,  Jan.  22, 
which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  at  1729,  died  in  Brunswick,  Feb.  15, 1781.  His 
the  same  time  in  German  at  Leipsic,  are  the  father,  a  clergyman,  desired  him  to  embrace  his 
most  interesting  of  her  literary  remains.  She  own  profc^asion,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  went 
was  an  admirer  of  Richardson  and  Sterne,  and  with  this  intention  to  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
the  popularity  of  Sterne's  works  in  France  was  Already  far  advanced  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  her  influence.  ~  matics,  his  restless  and  inquiring  disposition 
LESSEPS,  Ferdinand  db,  a  French  diplo-  soon  diverted  him  from  theology  to  various 
matist,  bom  in  Versailles  in  1805.  In  1825  he  studies  in  literature  and  philosophy.  He  ac- 
was  attached  to  the  consulate  of  Lisbon,  and  quired  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  cultivated  the 
in  1828  to  that  of  Tunis.  After  the -taking  of  friendship  of  actors,  became  famUiar  with  dra- 
Algiers  he  was  charged  with  the  important  matic  literature,  aod  produced  some  slight  dra- 
task  of  securing  the  submission  of  the  bey  of  matic  pieces.  In  1750  he  followed  his  friend 
Constantine,  after  which  (1881)  he  went  to  Mylius  to  Berlin,  and  there  established  a  quar- 
Egypt,  where  at  three  different  times  he  was  terly  periodical  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 
temporary  consul-general  of  Alexandria.  He  was  continued  for  one  year,  and  published  a 
obtuned  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  oc-  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  Kleinighev- 
cupation  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  protection  for  Un,  Until  1760  he  lived  either  in  Wittenberg, 
the  Christians  there,  and  did  much  toward  re-  where  he  received  the  degree  of  master,  in 
establishing  peace  between  Mehemet  All  and  Potsdam,  in  retirement,  in  Leipsic,  or  in  Berlin, 
the  sultan.  He  was  appointed  consul  at  Mala-  being  in  the  last  city  intimately  associated  with 
ga  in  1839,  and  at  Barcelona  in  1842.  During  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  F.  Nicolai.  He  was 
tiie  bombardment  of  the  latter  city  by  Espar-  constantly  prosecuting  literary  projects  during 
tero  in  the  same  year,  he  rendered  great  ser-  thisperiod,  translated  from  the  Spanish  Huarte's 
vice  to  sufferers  of  all  nations.  He  frequently  Examen  de  lo$  ingenioSy  wrote  literary  and  the- 
exposed  his  life  during  the  fighting  to  save  the  atrical  criticisms  for  the  Journals,  published  sev- 
"lives  of  others;  his  energetic  remonstrances  eral  volumes  of  minor  writings,  fables,  epigrams, 
postponed  the  bombardment  for  several  days,  and  songs,  and  completed  the  tragedy  of  Misi 
and  when  it  took  place  he  hired  vessels  and  per-  Sara  Sampeony  which  contributed  largely  to 
sonally  superintended  the  removal  of  fugitives,  free  German  literature  from  the  prevalent  imi- 
For  this  he  received  from  the  governments  of  tation  of  that  of  France,  and  to  give  it  'A 
France,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  new  and  original  character.  To  the  same  end 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  many  decorations ;  he  edited  with  Kioolai  and  Mendelssohn  the 
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Bibliotheh  der  $eh9nen  Wtmmchqften^  a  liter-  the  principal  bharaeien  in  which  are  a  Jew,  a 
ary  periodical,  and  founded  in  ooignnction  with  Obngtian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  who  Tie  with 
Nioolai  the  LiUratwrhrirfe,  He  was  the  sonl  each  other  in  tolerance,  charity,  and  respect  for 
of  this  pablication,  which  by  its  bold  and  acate  the  universal  dogmas  of  morality.  His  last  lii- 
criticism  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  G^erman  erary  labor  was  tbe  Bniehung  de$  MeMcha^ 
literature. .  I^ltog  was  the  first  to  call  atten-  OttMeekU  f  1780),  an  important  contribution  to 
tion  in  tha(^lfl&  to  the  genius  of  Kant,  Ha-  the  philosophy  of  history.  His  later  years  were 
mann,  and  W fiic^niann.  At  the  same  time  engrossed  by  theological,  antiquarian,  and  liter- 
he  opposed  EIop^Pk  and  Wieland,  striving  to  ary  controversies,  in  which  he  took  an  eager  de- 
purge  religion  m^i  sentimentality  and  litera-  light  as  long  as  the  vigor  of  his  mind  remained, 
ture  from  frivolity.  He  began  also  a  tragedy,  Exhausted  by  labor,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  ^ 
of  which  the  subject  was  ^  story  of  Virginia,  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Vil%;  and  who  ^.  V 
which  was  completed  in  1772  under  the  title  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  first  child,  which  died 
of  EmUia  Galotti^  the  Roman  Virginia  being  with  her,  his  health  and  spirits  began  in  1779 
transferred  into  modem  relations.  This  still  slowly  to  decline^  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
remains  one  of  the  most  admirable  toigedies  life  he  struggled  in  vain  against  frequent  fits  of 
on  the  German  stage.  In  1760,  after  being  cheerlessness  and  somnolency.  Hewasanori- 
elected  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  he  ginal  and  peculiar  character,  and  was  better  ap- 
went  to  Breslau  as  secretary  to  Gen.  von  predated  by  the  next  generation  than  by  Iilb 
Tauenzien,  governor  of  Silesia.  His  object  was  own.  Perhaps  no  one  man  has  done  more  to 
to  gain  new  experience  of  life  in  this  offidal  confer  on  German  literature  its  present  many* 
relation,  and  though  he  employed  his  pen  indus-  sided  character,  or  to  strengthen  C^erman  criti- 
triously,  he  form^  a  passion  for  play  at  faro,  dsm  by  a  study  of  art  ^*  To  advance  the  stand- 
Tbe  best  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Breslau,  which  ard  of  intellectual  culture  was  his  great  aim,  and 
continued  till  1765,  was  his  most  faultless  drama,  to  effect  this  he  studied  art,  theology,  antiqui- 
Minna  ton  Bamhdmy  in  which  the  victorious  ties,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  history ;  all  with 
career  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  appears  the  same  enthusiasm  and  for  the  same  purpose.** 
prominently.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  published  Sdilosser,  in  bis  "  History  of  the  18th  Century," 
there  (1766)  his  masterpiece,  entitled  Laoioon,  says:  ** Leasing  had  this  great  advantage  over 
Oder  uber  die  Greneen  der  Poene  und  Malerei,  others,  who,  after  him,  enriched  the  German 
a  work  which  has  exerted  a  permanent  influ-  language,  German  literature,  and  German  life 
ence  upon  both  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  from  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  the  an- 
In  1768  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  di>  cients,  and  particulariy  of  the  Greeks,  that  he 
rector  of  a  theatre  at  Hamburg,  where  he  publish-  wrote  always  simply,  soberly,  and  impressively 
ed  his  Dramaturgie  (2  vols.,  1768),  a  critical  pe-  after  Uieir  model.  He  disdained  all  the  misera- 
riodical,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  ble  means  of  egotistical  souls  to  procure  for  him- 
strife  then  prevalent  in  Germany  as  to  the  rel-  self  a  name ;  he  neither  made  parties,  cringed 
ative  merits  of  the  French  and  English  drama,  about  courts,  nor  revelled  in  a  little  brief  au- 
He  became  intimate  with  his  subsequent  an-  thority,  and  was  neither  the  organ  of  an  acade- 
tagonist  the  pastor  GOtze,  and  had  an  exten-  my  nor  university."  He  has  frequently  been 
sive  literary  correspondence.  With  I.  I.  0.  called  the  Luther  of  German  literature,  of  the 
Bode  he  conceived  a  ftitile  plan  of  a  *^  book-  German  drama,  and  of  German  art. — ^The  first 
shop  for  scholars."  He  was  prosecuting  his  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Ber- 
stuoies  in  classical  literature  and  art,  and  medi-  lin  (80  vols.,  1771-94),  and  an  excellent  edition 
tating  a  journey  to  Italy,  when  in  1770  he  re-  was  edited  by  Lachmann  (18  vols.,  Berlin,  1888- 
ceiv^  from  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  the  '40).  Concerning  his  life  and  character,  see 
appointment  of  chief  librarian  at  WoIfenbQttel,  F.  Schlegel,  Lemng$  Gedanken  und  Meirmngen 
^  rather  that  the  library  might  serve  him  than  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1804);  Danzel,  G.  E,  Lemn{ff 
he  the  library."  He  employed  himself  diligent-  sein  Leben  und  $ein^  Werhe  (1st  vol.,  Leipsic, 
ly  in  explorinff  the  literary  treasures  in  the  coU  1850 ;  completed  by  Gnhrauer)  ^  and  Adolf 
lection,  and  discovered  the  long  lost  work  of  Stahr,  G,  K  Lemng$  Leben  und  Werhe  (1859). 
Berengarius  on  the  Lord^s  supper.  In  1774  ap-  An  English  translation  of  his  Ltwhoon  by  £.  C. 
peared  the  first  of  the  Wolfenbii^tteUche  Frag^  Beasley  was  published  in  London  in  1858,  a 
mente  eines  Ungenannten^  a  manifesto  against  translation  of  his  ErtUhung  dee  Mensehenge- 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity,  written  by  eehleehts  in  1858,  and  a  new  translation  of  A'o- 
the  Hamburg  professor  Reimarua,  but  publish-  than  der  Weiee  by  Dr.  Reich  in  1860. '  His  fa- 
ed  and  defend^  by  Lessing.  His  principal  op-  bles  and  several  of  his  comedies  have  also  been 
ponent  was  his  friend  Gdtze,  against  whom  he  translated. 

directed  his  admirably  satirical  Antigdtze,  His  LESSING,  Eabl  FunnRioH,  a  German  paint-^ 
love  of  intellectual  independence  and  impatience  er,  grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in^ 
of  authority  appear  from  his  declaration  that  if  Wartenberg,  Silesia,  Feb.  16,  1808.  His  father, 
truth  were  offered  him  with  one  hand  and  error  an  oflScer  of  the  Prussian  government,  placed 
with  the  other,  he  would  prefer  error  that  he  him  when  about  12  years  of  age  in  the  gymna- 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeking  after  truth,  sium  of  Breslau,  with  a  view  to  his  studying 
He  gave  his  confession  of  faith  in  a  poetical  and  the  natural  sciences.  Such  was  his  backward- 
dramatic  form  in  his  Nathan  der  WeiBe  (1779),  ness  in  the  ordinary  academic  studies,  how- 
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erer,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  ^is  teachers  eoni|>letion  of  his  dasdcal  studies  he  was  ob- 
advised  the  father  to  allow  the  boy  to  follow  liged  to  travel  for  his  health,  and  passed  8  or  4 
his  evident  predilection  for  art,  and  become  years  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
a  painter.  He  was  accordingly  sent  about  United  States,  being  engaged  for  one  year  of  this 
1822  to  the  architectural  school  of  Berlin,  to  time  in  the  study  of  law  in  Mississippi.  He  was 
fit  himself  for  an  architect,  his  father  distrust-  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  his  return  home 
lag  his  ability  to  support  himself  in  any  other  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry, 
walk  of  art.  The  instructions  of  Professors  spent  2  years  at  the  Auburn  theological  semi- 
Bdsdi  and  Dahling  aroused  in  the  young  man,  nary,  and  was  duly  ordained.  The  pulpit  how- 
however,  an  invincible  love  for  painting,  and  ever  proved  not  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
after  a  severe  struggle  between  duty  and  indi-  than  the  bar,  and  he  employed  his  time  chiefly 
nation,  he  yielded  to  the  latter,  and  by  the  pro-  with  the  pen.  In  1840  he  visited  Great  Brit- 
daotion  of  his  ^*  Ohurchyard  with  Gravestones  ain,  and  soon  after  was  ^pointed  U.  S.  consul 
aad  Buins"  (1825)  fixed  his  profession  irrevo-  at  Genoa,  where  he  remained  6  years.  Since 
oably.  This  picture  produced  a  strong  impres-  his  return  from  Europe  he  has  resided  in  New 
sion,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  artist  devoted  York,  dividing  his  attention  between  literature 
himself  to  landscape ;  but  coming  under  the  in-  and  the  law.  Beside  contributing  largely  to 
fluenoe  of  Schadow,  he  established  himself  in  the  American  and  European  periodical  press, 
Dtlsseldorf,  and  studied  historical  punting  with  he  has  edited  various  journals  and  magazines, 
an  enthusiasm  and  success  which  soon  caused  and  is  the  author  of  the  *^  Glory  and  Shame 
him  to  be  considered  the  most  promising  pupil  of  England'^  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1841); 
of  the  new  German  school  of  which  that  master  ^  Condition  and  Fate  of  England  *'  (1842) ;  '^  The 
was  an  exemplar.  Within  a  few  years  he  pro*  Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman*'  (1846) ;  *'  Life 
duoed  a  number  of  spirited  works,  including  the  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Yespucius''  (8vo., 
cartoon  of  "The  Battle  of  Iconiumj''  '^The  1846);  "Artists  of  America"  (1846);  "My 
OasUeby  the  Sea;''  " The  Mourning  Kin^  and  Consulship''  ^2  vols.  12mo.,  1861)^  and  other 
Queen,"  the  head  of  the  king  be&g  pamted  works.  He  nas  published  translations  of  Al- 
from  that  of  Schadow ;  "  The  Robber  ;'*  "The  fieri's  "Autobiography"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
Court  Yard  <^  the  Convent — ^a  Snow  Scene,"  1846),  Massimo  d'Azeglio's  "  Challenge  of  Bar- 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  his  landscapes;  letta"  (1845),  and  Macchiavelli's  "Florentine 
a  "  Scene  from  Leonore,"  &a  Subsequent  to  Histories"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1846). 
1882  he  entered  upon  a  new  style  of  treatment,  LESTOCQ,'  Jean  Hermaitn,  count,  a  physi- 
snbstituting  for  the  severe  spbit  in  which  his  elan  and  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Rus- 
previous  works  had  been  conceived,  an  earnest  sia,  born  in  2^11,  Hanover,  April  29, 1692,  died 
realism  and  an  affluence  of  fimcy  which  severed  in  livonia,  June  12, 1767.  He  was  the  son  of 
him  completely  from  the  school  of  Schadow,  a  French  Protestant  surgeon  who  had  left  his 
Yeit^  and  tiieir  co-religionists.  To  landscape  native  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
painting  he  also  gave  renewed  attention,  and  of  Nantes.  He  studied  medicioe,  and  when  21 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  works  in  this  de-  years  old  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
partment  of  art,  including  his  "Scene  in  the  was  first  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
Eifel,"  are  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life,  being  soon  disgusted  with  the  shameless  laxity 
"  The  lyntnt  Ezzelin  in  Captivity  refusing  the  of  his  morals,  sent  him  an  exile  to  Kasan  in 
Exhortations  of  the  Monks,'^  exhibited  in  1888,  1718.  Catharine  I.,  on  her  accession  in  1725, 
was  his  first  important  historical  picture  in  the  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  physician  in 
new  style.  It  was  followed  by  "  Huss  before  the  household  of  her  2d  daughter  Elizabeth.  He 
the  Council  of  Constance,"  the  "  Seizure  of  soon  gained  an  iufluence  over  the  mind  of  this 
Pope  Pascal  IL,"  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  young  princess,  and  when  the  imperial  titie  de- 
now  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  many  others,  volvc^u  upon  Ivan  YI.,  he  persuaded  her  that  the 
nnder  the  influence  of  which  the  school  of  Dds-  only  way  of  saving  her  own  life  was  to  seize 
seldorf  has  divested  itself  of  the  strictiy  Catho-  upon  the  crown.  She  yielded  to  his  suggestions, 
lie  sj^t  by  which  it  was  previously  character-  appealed  to  the  regiment  of  Preobnge^i,  Nov. 
ized,  and  has  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  dra-  25,  1741,  made  tiie  young  czar  prisoner,  and 
matic  manner,  and  a  greater  freedom  in  the  seated  herself  on  his  throne.  Lestocq,  who  had 
choice  of  sul^jects.  Lessing  however  is  distin-  been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  revolution, 
guished  from  his  associates  by  depth  of  thought,  was  appointed  privy  councillor,  which  gave 
energy  of  expression,  and  vivid  dramatic  ooncep-  him  the  rank  of  general,  physician  in  ordinary 
tio^  at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures  exhibit  to  her  mtjesty,  and  president  of  the  medical 
the  hardness  of  outline  and  defective  coloring  college.  He  aJso  received  a  pension  of  7J)00 
peculiar  to  the  DOsseldorf  school.  He  has  re-  rubles,  and  the  portrait  of  the  empress  set 
oentiy  beeni^pointed  president  of  the  academy  with  diamonds.  His  prosperity  lasted  but  a 
of  painting  at  Caiisruhe.  few  years.  Charged  by  the  chancellor  Bestou- 
LESTER,  Chablss  Edwabds,  an  American  jeff  with  treasonable  projects,  he  was  arrested 
author,  born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  15, 1815.  with  his  wife,  confined  in  the  citadel  of  St. 
He  is  descended  ^n  his  father's  side  from  the  Petersburg,  tortured,  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Lesters  or  Leioesters  of  England,  and  on  his  Peter  lU.,  on  his  accession,  gave  orders  for  his 
mother's  from  Jonathan  Edwards.    Before  the  recall ;  but  his  property  was  not  restored  to  him. 
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Ofttbarioe  IT.  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  estate  peculiar  ebaraeter  of  his  genius  is  still  more 

in  LivoDia,  where  be  lived  in  poverty.  thoroughly  displayed  in  the  22  pictures  repre- 

L'£STRANG£,  Sib  Roobb,  an  English  polit-  senting  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  8t.  Bruno.'' 

ical  writer,  bom  at  Hunstanton  hal^  Norfolk-  LE  SUEUR,  Jean  FsANgois,  a  French  com- 

shire,  in  1616,  died  in  London,  Dec.  11, 1704.  He  poser,  born  in  Drucat-Plessiel,  near  Abbeyille, 

was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hamond  L^Estrange.  Feb.  16, 1760,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1887.  He  was 

He  is  believed  to  have  been  educated  at  0am-  educated  in  Amiens,  where  he  acquired  aconsid* 

bridge ;  it  is  however  known  that  he  received  a  erable  knowledge  of  the  theonr  of  music,  and  at 

university  education  previous  to  attending  King  26  years  of  age  was  appointed  cbapelmaster  of 

Oharles  in  1689  in  his  expedition  against  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.    In  1795  he  became  one  of 

Scots.    During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous  the  inspectors  of  studies  in  the  oonsertfatoire  is 

royalist,  and  in  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of  mtrnque;  in  1804,  at  the  suggestion  of  Paesiello, 

Hanchester  had  reduced  the  town  of  Lynn  in  who  was  about  to  return  to  Italy,  cbapelmaster 

Norfolk,  L'Estrange  received  a  commission  from  to  Napoleon,  which  office  he  held  until  the  res- 

the  king  appointing  him  governor  of  the  place  toration ;  and  in  1814  royal  director  of  musio 

if  he  coula  take  it    This  he  attempted  to  do,  and  cbapelmaster.    He  is  the  author  of  5  operas 

but  failed  through  the  treachery  of  two  of  his  very  celebrated  in  their  day :  La  eat>em€  (1798), 

associates,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  sent  to  Paul  et  Virqinie  (1794),  Telefnaque  (1796X  Le$ 

London,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  larde$  {1S04\  aad  La  mortd* Adam  {lS09y    He 

a  traitor.    He  was  however  reprieved,  and  re-  also  wrote  other  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  over  80 

mained  a  captive  4  years,  until  in  1648  he  es-  masses,  oratorios,  and  sacred  compositionsw  be- 

oaped  and  fled  to  Kent.    Here  he  attempted  to  side  a  highly  esteemed  work  on  the  music  adapt- 

raise  an  insurrection,  but  failing  in  this  fled  to  ed  to  sacred  solemnities, 

the  continent,  where  he  remain^  until  the  dis-  LESZOZYNSKI.  See  Stanislas  Leszoztnskl 

•(dution  of  the  long  parliament  (1658),  when  he  LETOUER,  an  £.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on 

returned  to  England,  claiming  that  he  was  en-  Ya.,  bounded  S.  £.  by  the  Oumberland  moun- 

titled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  indemnity,  tains,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the 

His  claim  was  not  allowed ;  but  having  the  bold-  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

ness  to  apply  to  Oromwell  in  person,  he  received  in  1860,  2,612,  of  whom  62  were  slaves.    The 

his  discharge.   After  the  restoration  he  received  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the 

the  lucrative  though  unenviable  appointment  valleys.    The  productions  in  1860  were  86,718 

of  licenser  or  censor  of  the  press.    In  1668  he  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,092  of  oats,  8,122  lbs. 

started  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Public  Intel-  of  tobacco,  and  8,870  of  wool.    There  were  8 

ligencer,"  in  which  he  warmly  supported  the  churchesL  and    298   pupils  attending  schools, 

crown.    After  the  popish  plot  he  published  an^  Capital,  Whitesburg. 

other  newspaper  called  the  "  Observer,"  which  LETHE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  personi- 

was  Intended  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  fication  of  oblivion.    It  was  also  a  stream  of 

king  and  court    On  the  accession  of  James  H.  silver  clearness  in  Hades,  from  which  the  shades 

he  was  knighted,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  of  drank  forgetfulness  of  their  earthly  life,  or  at 

1686.    He  lost  bis  office  of  censor  at  the  revo-  least  of  all  their  sorrows.    According  to  Virgil, 

lution,  and  shortly  after  his  mind  failed  him.  also,  those  souls  destined  to  return  to  new  bodies 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  political  pamphlets,  on  earth  drank  of  its  waters,  in  order  to  forget 

in  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  violent  style,  and  made  the  joys  of  Elysium, 

translations  from  Josephus,  JEaop^  Cicero,  Sen-  LETO.    See  Latona. 

eca,  Erasmus,  &o.  LETRONNE,  Jean  Antoins,  a  French  ar- 

LE  SUEUR,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  bounded  chffiologistand  critic,  born  inPuris,  Jan.  2, 1787, 

W.  by  St.  Peter^s  river,  and  drained  by  Le  died  there,  Dec.  14,  1848.    His  father,  an  en- 

Sueur  river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  graver,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studio 

1867,  8,610.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  of  Davia,  and  had  him  instructed  in  the  ancient 

fertile  soil.    Capital,  Le  Sueur.  languages,  intending  him  for  the  polytechnic 

LE  SUEUR,  Eustaces,  a  French  painter,  bom  school.  But  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him 
in  Paris  in  1617,  died  there  in  1666.  He  was  a  to  renounce  this  purpose.  Mentelle,  pr^eseor 
pupil  of  Vouet,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  received  of  geographv,  then  obtained  for  him  employ- 
advice  and  encouragement  from  Poussin  on  his  ment,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
visit  to  Paris.  He  assisted  Vouet  in  some  works  matics.  Such  was  his  industry  that  from  the 
ordered  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  he  remained  age  of  14  he  supported  his  mother  and  aided  his 
unnoticed.  Having  married  in  1642,  he  was  brother  to  complete  his  studies  as  a  painter, 
obliged  to  support  his  family  by  designing  fron-  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  resumed  his  own 
tisp!eces  of  books,  devotional  pictures,  &c.  His  studies,  and  while  yet  a  youth  became  well 
masterpiece,  *^  St.  Paul  healins  the  Sick  by  the  known  among  tlie  learned  by  his  numerous  res- 
Imposition  of  Hands,^^  attracted  much  attention,  titutions  of  disputed  passages  in  classic  writers, 
and  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  *^  French  From  Oct  1810,  to  June,  1812,  he  travelled  in 
Raphael."  His  grace  of  touch  and  composition  France,  Italv,  and  Switzerland,  and  after  his 
is  conspicuous  in  a  series  of  19  pictures  which  return  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Dicuil  on  the 
he  executed  in  the  driawing  room  of  the  H6tel  measurement  of  the  earth,  and  an  article  on  the 
Lambert,  known  t^LesahndeBMusa;  but  the  Pausanias  of  Clavier,  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
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hj  government  to  complete  the  translation  of  log  sjmpttHns  which  often  attend  the  ezhibitioa 

Strabo,  begun  by  Laporte  Dutheil.    In  1816  he  of  opium.    The  process  of  blanching  as  well  as 

became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-  the  rapid  growth  of  garden  lettnces  diminishes 

tions.    He  was  appointed  director  of  the  school  their  narcotic  properties.    They  may  be  boiled 

of  charters  in  1817,  inspector-general  of  the  uni-  while  tender  and  succnlent  for  pot  herbs. 

Tersity  in  1819,  and  professor  of  history  in  tlie  LEUCADIA.    8ee  Santa  Mauba. 

college  of  France  in  1881.    In  1832  he  became  LEUGUTENBERG,  Duke  of.    See  Beau* 

keeper  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library.    In  harkais,  Euoib^s  de. 

1838  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  col-  LEUGIPPUS,  a   Greek   philosopher,    who 

lege  of  France  and  professor  of  archsoologv,  and  probably  lived  in  the  6th  century  B.  0.    Elis, 

in  1840  sncceeded  Daunou  as  keeper  of  the  ar-  Abdera,  and  Miletus  alike  claimed  to  be  his 

chives  of  tlie  kingdom.    He  was  mo  a  member  birthplace.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  disci- 

of  the  principid  literary  and  scientific  societies  pie  of  Pythagoras,  Melissns,  and  Zeno,  and  the 

of  Europe.    He  was  distinguished  by  his  refu-  teacher  of  Democritus,  who  learned  from  him 

tation  of  the  assertions  of  Dnpuis  and  others  the  first  principles  of  the  atomic  theory.    No 

relative  to  the  ^*  zodiacs**  discovered  at  Esneh  details  concernmg  his  life  have  been  preserved* 

and  Denderah,  in  which  he  showed  that,  instead  LEUGOTHEA.    See  Ino. 

of  belonging  to  an  inconceivably  remote  anti-  LEUGTRA,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece,  ia 

quity,  the  z^iacs  in  question  were  no  older,  than  the  Boeotian  territory,  between  Thespies  and 

the  days  of  the  Gffisars.    His  great  work,  the  Platsoa,  celebrated  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 

Reeueil  des  inscriptions  Greeques  et  Latities  de  vicinity  in  371  B.  G.  by  the  Thebans  over  the 

lEgypte  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1842,  1848),  was  Spartans.    (See  Epahinondas.)    Leuctra  had 

uimnished  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Alezan-  ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  age  of  Stri^,  but 

der  von  Humboldt  refers  in  his  Kosmos  to  Le-  its  site  is  still  clearly  mark^  bv  a  tumulus 

tronne^s  labors,  who  he  says  proves  in  his  SUi-  which  occupies  an  eminence  to  the  S.  of  Uie 

txies  vacates  de  Memnon  that  earthquakes  were  Thespian  vale. 

by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  supposed  in  the  LEURET,  FsANgois,  a  French  anatomist, 
valley  of  the  Nile.  bom  in  Nancy  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  6, 
LETTER  OF  MARQUK  See  Pbivatebb.  1851.  At  the  end  of  a  year  after  commencing 
LETTRES  DE  GAGHET.  See  Gaohst.  his  medical  studies  his  father  refused  to  hun  the 
LETTUGE  (Ictetiica  sativd^^  Lindley),  a  garden  means  of  further  support,  and  Francois  in  de- 
vegetable  of  the  natural  order  eompositcB^  and  spair  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  His  regi- 
pnibably  introduced  from  India,  but  its  native  ment  being  stationed  in  France,  he  attended  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  lettuce  lectures  of  EsquiroL  A  fellow  student  procured 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  salad  plant,  under  many  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  obtained  a 
names,  as  the  oak-leaved  (Z.  quercina\  the  situation  for  him  as  paid  assistant  in  the  insane 
prickly  {L.  seariola\  and  the  endive-leaved  (X.  hospital  of  Royer-GoUurd  at  Gharenton.  In  a 
intybaced).  The  garden  or  salad  lettuces  are  few  months  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  in- 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  viz. :  the  upright,  temes  of  that  institution,  and  before  receiving 
oblong,  or  Gos  lettuces,  and  the  round-headed,  his  degree  published  several  medical  essays, 
spreading^  or  cabbage  lettuces.  The  different  one  of  which  received  the  approval  of  the  acad- 
species  last  mentioned  have  upright  stems  or  emy  of  sciences,  before  which  it  was  read.  In 
stalks,  with  sharply  defined,  lanceolate,  or  don-  1826  he  took  his  degree  and  returned  to  Nancy 
gated  foliage,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  to  practise,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  came  back 
Gos  varieties ;  while  the  cabbage  lettuces  may  to  Paris,  became  the  assistant  of  Esqnirol,  and 
possibly  retain  the  peculiar  shape  of  some  origi-  was  installed  as  editor  of  the  ^^Annals  of  Hygi- 
nal  species  which  we  designate  as  L,  sativa.  ene  and  Legal  Medicine."  In  1831  he  publish- 
The  Gos  lettuces  require  to  be  blanched,  bring-  ed  an  essay  on  the  cholera  of  that  year.  In  1832, 
ing  the  leaves  together  by  means  of  some  soft  in  connection  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  pub* 
strings  ;  and  when  so  treated  they  are  con*  lished  a  series  of  observations  on  the  frequency 
sidered  remarkable  for  juiciness,  crispness,  and  of  the  pulse  in  the  insane,  and  another  on  meas- 
freedom  from  bitter  flavor.  In  our  market  gar-  nrements  of  the  head.  In  1834  appeared  his 
dens  the  cabbage  or  head  lettuces  are  pr^er-  *^  Psychological  Fragments,"  a  work  which 
red,  and  the  Gos  are  seldom  seen.  The  gene-  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1839  he 
ric  name  laetuea  is  derived  from  the  Latin  laCy  published  ^^  Gomparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 
milk,  the  plants  abounding  in  a  milky  sap  which  ous  System  considered  in  Gonnection  with  In- 
flows out  from  them  readily  when  they  are  telligence,"  and  in  1840  a  work  on  the  '*  Moral 
wounded  or  cut.  This,  in  an  inspissated  form,  Treatment  of  Insanity."  These  raised  him  at 
has  properties  not  dissimilar  to  opium.  Both  once  to  the  first  rank  among  modem  anato- 
the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds  furnish  a  copious  mists  and  psychologists,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
supply,  which,  when  collected  as  opium  is  from  ment  as  director-in-chief  of  the  Bic^tre.  In  his 
poppies,  produces  the  narcotic  called  laetuea-'  "  Indications  to  be  followed  in  the  Moral  Treat- 
rium,  A  species  native  of  the  Gaucasns  (L.  al^  ment  of  Insanity"  (1846),  some  of  his  earlier 
tissima,  Bieb.),  according  to  Aubergier,  furnish-  opinions  were  modified, 
es  the  best  Its  administration  in  medicine  is  LEUTZE,  Emanuel,  an  American  piunter, 
not  followed  by  Uioee  depressing  and  distract-  born  in  GmOnd,  WCLrtemberg,  May  2^  1816. 
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His  parents  emitted  in  his  inftincj  to  Fhilt*  VintMiftrds  T^/HfiM,  de  1781  d  1788  (Pari% 
delpnia,  where  his  joath  was  passed.  It  was  1790X  and  Second  vof/age  dan$  Vint&ruvr  de 
while  attending  at  the  sick  bed  of  his  father  TAfrique  (Paris.  1796).  His  AfHoan  adTen- 
that  he  first  attempted  drawing  to  beguile  his  tnres  were  greatly  thongh  nnjnsdj  discredited, 
leisure  moments.  Hie  talent  thns  developed  Thongh  not  concerned  in  politios,  he  was  ar- 
was  assidaooslj  cultivated,  and  he  soon  acquired  rested  as  itupect  in  1798,  and  owed  his  escape 
fiooilitj  in  taking  likenesses,  and  even  projected  from  death  to  the  downfall  of  Bobe^ierre.  Ho 
a  plan  of  publishing  in  Washington  portraits  of  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a  small  estate 
eminent  American  statesmen,  which,  however,  in  Obampagne,  occupied  principallj  with  hunt- 
met  with  little  encouragement  His  first  decid-  ing  and  writing.  He  published  during  this  time 
ed  success  in  painting  was  a  picture  represent-  12  volumes,  mostlv  fblio,  on  the  birds  of  Africa, 
ing  an  Indian  gazing  at  ^e  setting  sun,  which  in  magnificent  style  with  costly  illustrations.  A 
procured  him  so  many  orders  that  in  1841  he  part  of  his  valuable  collection  of  animal  speci- 
was  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  a  long  cherished  mens  was  purchased  by  the  French  govonment, 
desire  to  study  his  art  abroad.  He  proceeded  and  the  rest  was  sold  in  Holland, 
at  once  to  Dt&sseldorf,  and  became  one  of  the  LEVANT,  a  term  used  by  the  seafkring  and 
pupils  of  Lessing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid  commercial  people  of  the  countries  borming 
progress.  His  £*st  work  in  Europe,  **  Colum-  on  the  Mediterranean  to  designate  the  pcnlioQ 
bus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  was  pur-  of  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  <^  Asia 
chased  by  the  Dtksseldorf  art  union ;  and  a  sub-  Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  harbors  of  Smyrna, 
sequent  work  representing  Columbus  in  chains  Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  &c.,  which  in  the 

Erocured  him  the  medal  of  the  Brussels  art  ex-  local  dialect  are  called  Scale  di  Lewmt&,    The 

ibition ;  it  afterward  became  the  property  of  hetero^^eneous  population  of  those  marts,  who 

the  New  York  art  union.    In  1848  he  studied  speak  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  the 

the  works  of  Cornell  us  and  Eaulbach  at  Munich,  language  known  as  the  lingua  Franca^  are  styled 

and  finished  while  there  his  ^^  Columbus  before  Levantines.    The  term  Leeante,  whidiin  Italiaa 

the  Queen."   He  next  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  signifies  *^  the  East,"  was  first  used  by  the  Vene- 

making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  Michel  An-  tians  and  Genoese. 

gelo,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy  re-  LEVEE  (Fr.),  an  embankment  raised  on  the 
turned  in  1846  to  DOsseldorf,  where  he  married  margin  of  a  river  to  prevent  inundation.  That 
and  took  up  his  residence.  He  thenceforth  de-  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  the  lower  Mis- 
voted  himself  principally  to  historical  subjects,  sissippi  was  subject  in  a  state  of  nature  to  the 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  adhered  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  by  which  immense 
manner  of  the  DCisseldorf  school.  Among  his  damage  was  done  to  the  land.  To  guard  against 
best  workS)  beside  those  enumerated,  are  the  these  inundations^  levees  oi  earth  have  been 
'^  Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in  America,"  "  Crom-  thrown  up  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  river 
well  and  his  Daughter"  *^The  Court  of  Queen  banks,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  16  feet,  with  a 
Elizabeth,"  ^^  Henry  VIIL  and  Anne  Boleyn,"  breadth  of  80  feet  at  the  base.  In  front  of  New 
'*The  Iconoclast,"  &c.,  some  of  which  are  of  Orleans  the  levee  is  very  broad,  and  serves  as  a 
large  dimensions.  In  the  United  States,  where  wharf,  steamboats  and  other  vessels  being  moor- 
his  paintings  are  widely  disseminated,  he  is  edtoit.  Breaches  sometimes  occur  in  the  levees, 
best  known  by  a  series  illustrating  striking  when  the  water  rushes  through  and  does  great 
events  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  of  which  mischief;  these  breaches  are  called  crevasses, 
the  most  important  are,  '^  Washington  crossing  LEVEL,  a  term  applied,  to  a  surface  whi<^  is 
the  Delaware,"  ^^  Washington  at  Monmouth,"  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plumb  line. 
^  Washington  at  the  BatUe  of  Monongahela,"  The  apparent  level  at  a  place  is  a  plane  touch- 
*^News  from  Lexington,"  "Sergeant  Jasper,"  ing  a  level  surface  at  that  place.  There  are  va- 
and  *^  Washington  at  Princeton,"  the  last  being  rious  ways  of  determining  level  surfaces  and  lev- 
€»ie  of  Ms  latest  and  most  popular  works.  The  el  lines  for  practical  purposes.  The  most  simple 
"  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware"  has  been  is  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.  The  next  to  this 
engraved.  In  1869,  after  an  absence  of  many  is  the  use  of  a  tube  turned  up  at  each  end  and 
vears,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  filled  with  water,  the  two  sui^aces  of  the  water 
he  now  resides.  in  the  ends  of  the  tube  taking  naturally  the  same 
LE  VAILLANT,  FsANgois,  a  French  travel-  leveL  The  most  convenient  means  of  finding  a 
ler,  bom  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  in  level  is  the  spirit  level,  consisting  of  a  bubble 
1763,  died  Nov.  22,  1824.  His  father,  a  mer-  of  air  in  a  via!  ci  alcohoL  The  vial,  if  we  may 
chant  and  consul  at  Paramaribo,  returned  to  call  it  so,  is  laid  upon  its  side,  and  its  inner  up- 
Europe  when  his  son  was  10  years  of  age,  and  per  surface  is  very  slightly  concave.  The  bub- 
finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  For  several  ble  seeks  the  highest  part  of  the  concavity,  and 
years  the  son  studied  natural  history,  and  went  the  instrument  is  level  when  this  is  found  in 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  the  centre.  In  determining  the  level  of  monn- 
Maroh  29, 1781.  After  making  an  expedition  tdna,  the  barometer  is  frequently  used,  and 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  N.  with  proper  precautions  gives  accurate  r^nlts; 
as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  ne  return^  to  Paris  the  mercury  falling  when  carried  higher,  as  it 
in  1786,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  adven-  then  has  a  less  depth  of  air  above  it.  The  tera- 
tures  in  two  successive  works :  Voyage  dam  perature  of  boiling  water  also  affords  a  rough 
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mwmn  of  estlmatiiig  diflfinrenoes  of  lerd,  int^ah  The  chief  work  of  his  li^^,  however,  and  that  to 
much  as  it  yaries  with  barometric  pressure.  which  he  devoted  the  most  time  and  thonght, 
LEVER. .  Bee  Mxohanicb.  was  the  preparation  of  his  "  Lexicon  of  the 
LEVER,  Chablbs  Jaios,  an  Irisb  novelist)  Latin  Langoaffe,  compiled  from  the  Lexicons  of 
bom  in  Ihiblin,  Ang.  81, 1806.  He  was  eda-  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  Scheller,  LOnemann 
cated  at  Trinity  oofiege,  Dublin,  snbseqnently  and  Frennd,'*  which  I4[>peared  in  Boston  in  1887, 
studied  in  GOttingen,  and  was  admitted  to  prao-  and  which  for  nearly  20  years  remained  the 
tioe  as  a  i^ysician.  During  the  prevalence  of  standard  work  of  its  class  in  the  United  States, 
the  cholera  in  Lreland  in  1882  he  held  the  ap-  His  health  failed  rapidly  towiurd  the  completion 
pcHutment  of  medical  officer  of  a  district  com-  of  his  labors  on  this  work,  and  the  last  sheet 
prehending  Londonderrr  and  other  places,  and  went  to  press  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  He 
effected  many  remarkable  cures.  He  was  alter-  had  already  collected  materials  for  a  Greek 
wa^  for  8  years  physician  to  the  British  em-  lexicon  of  similar  plan  and  size, 
bassy  at  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Oonfes-  LEVERETT,  Sib  Johh,  ^vemor  of  the  col- 
sions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,"  originally  published  ony  of  Massachusetts,  bom  m  England  in  1616, 
in  parts,  whidi  made  a  fitvorable  impression  by  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1679.  At  the 
its  vivaoi^  and  humor,  and  happy  pictures  of  age  of  17  he  emi^ated  to  America  with  his 
Irish  people  and  manners.  It  was  the  precursor  father,  and  settled  m  Boston.  Heretumedto 
of  a  long  line  of  novels  distinguished  chiefly  England  in  1644  for  the  purpose  of  tiJung  part 
by  the  same  characteristics,  including  ^  Oharles  in  the  stmggle  between  the  parliament  and  the 
O'Malley,**  "  Jack  Hinton,*^  ^'  Tom  Burke,"  king,  and  as  commander  of  a  company  of  foot 
'*  Our  Mess,''  '*  The  O'Donoghue,''  '^  Roland  soldiers  gained  military  distinction  and  the 
Cashel,''  ^  The  Knight  of  Gwynue,"  "  The  Dal-  friendship  of  OromweU.  He  subsequently  re- 
tons,"  ftc  In  many  of  these  the  incidents  and  sided  some  years  at  the  court  of  the  protector, 
oharaotera  are  connected  with  the  military  pro-  as  agent  of  Massachusetts.  On  his  return  to 
fession,  and  the  favorite  type  of  a  hero  is  a  America  he  held  successively  some  of  ^e  most 
jonng  dragoon  or  guardsman  full  of  animid  important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  gift 
spiritsand  love  of  adventure,  not  a  few  of  whose  of  the  colony,  and  finally  in  1678  was  elected 
exploits  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  personal  governor.  His  administration  is  important  in 
experience  of  the  author,  who  in  his  youth  was  colonial  history  as  the  era  of  the  war  with  King 
noted  for  his  daring  spirit  and  his  skill  in  riding  Philip,  which  €k>v.  Leverett's  skill  and  energy 
and  breaking  horses.  In  1842^  while  living  near  were  instmmental  in  conducting  to  a  fortunate 
Dublin  engaged  in  writing  novels,  he,  assumed  issue.  Two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was 
for  a  time  &e  direction  of  the  *^  Dublin  Univer-  knighted  by  Charles  H.  in  acknowledgment  of 
sity  Magarine,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  pe-  his  services  to  the  New  England  colonies  during 
riodicala,  many  of  his  minor  anonymous  works  l^is  contest  He  died  in  office. — John,  grand- 
have  been  contributed.  Among  the  best  of  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston  m  1662, 
these  are  "Maurice  Tieraay,"  "Oon  Oregan,*'  died  May  8,  1724.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
**Dittry  of  Horace  Templeton,"^.  Since  1845  and  jud^  speaker  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
he  has  resided  with  his  familv  in  Florence.  He  and  president  of  Harvard  coUege  from  Jan.  1707^ 
has  not  for  many  years  practised  his  profession,  until  his  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
His  last  work  is  "  One  of  Them,"  now  publidi-  tainments,  and  received  the  honor,  then  rarely 
ing  monthly.  bestowed  upon  colonial  subjects,  of  membership 

LEVERETT,  Fbedsbio  Psbofval,  an  Amer-  in  the  royal  society. 
loan  classical  scholar,  bora  in  Boston  in  1808.  LEVERRIER,  UBBAm  Jean  Josbph,  a  French 
died  there  in  1886.  He  was  a  descendant  of  astronomer,  bom  in  St.  L6,  March  11, 1811.  He 
Sir  John  Leverett,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  studied  successively  at  the  college  of  St.  lA 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of  his  an-  at  Oaen,  and  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
ceetry  were  distinguished  in  colonial  history,  in  Paris.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  poly* 
Storing  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  14,  he  technic  school,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
was  gr»luated  witii  honors  in  1821,  and  was  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  tobacco  bureau,  and 
hnmediately  afterward,  when  18  years  of  age,  as  his  new  occupation  required  some  knowl- 
appointed  an  usher  in  the  pubhc  Latin  school  edge  of  chemistry,  he  pursued  that  science  at 
of  Boston,  an  institution  then  as  now  pretoii-  leisure,  and  published  in  1887  two  memoirs  on 
nent  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  classical  train-  the  combinations  of  phosphoras  with  hydro- 
in^.  He  was  successively  advanced  to  the  po-  gen  and  oxygen.  He  devoted  himself,  however, 
sitions  of  sub-master  and  of  principal ;  but  find-  principally  to  mathematics,  and  soon  obtained 
ing  his  health  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  a  minor  appointment  in  the  polytechnic  school, 
his  duties,  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  From  this  time  he  studied  continually  the  high- 
opened  a  private  ck^ical  school,  which  proved  est  problems  in  speculative  astronomy,  investlr 
highly  BuccessfQl.  The  comparative  leisure  gating  especially  the  irregularities  manifested 
which  he  thenceforth  enjoyed  enabled  him  to  in  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Two 
give  more  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  memoirs  on  this  subject,  supporting  the  obser- 
publidbed  editions  of  OfBsar's  "Commentaries,"  vations  of  Lagrange,  and  asserting  that  the 
Juvenal,  and  the  Viri  BofMBy  to  be  used  as  text  masses  of  the  ]^anets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ura- 
bocto  in  schools,  and  also  a  "  New  Latin  Tutor."  nus  were  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of  the 
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solar  Bjstem,  were  submitted  in  1839  to  the  boldt  bimself  says  (Eotmot,  toL  iv.):  ^I  dare 
academy  of  sciences.  These  and  some  other  scarcely  allude  in  this  work  to  the  eertainly 
writings  attracted  the  friendship  of  Arago,  who  earlier  labors  of  the  distinguished  and  acnte 
induct  him  to  study  closely  the  orbit  of  Her-  English  geometrician  Mr.  Adams.  The  histori- 
cury  and  its  perturbations.  In  1844  he  pre-  cal  facts  which  refer  to  these  labors,  and  to  Le^ 
sented  to  tiie  academy  a  theoiy  of  the  periodical  Terrier's  and  Chilled  happy  discovery  of  the  new 
comet  of  1770,  and  a  paper  on  that  of  1848.  planet^  have  been  incontroyertibly  and  impar- 
These  contributions  to  science  obtained  for  him  tiallv  developed  from  reliable  sources  in  two 
admission  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  the  works  by  the  astronomer  royal  Airr  and  by 
astronomical  section  of  which  he  was  elected,  Bemhard  von  Lindenau."  In  1848  If.  Lever- 
Jan.  19,  1846.  The  success  which  had  at-  lier  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  distinguish 
tended  his  calculations  of  the  course  of  the  himself  as  a  democratic  leader,  but  it  was  not 
planet  Mercury  induced  him  to  revise  the  still  until  1849  that  he  was  elected  from  La  Manche 
more  impeifect  tables  of  Uranus.  His  studies  to  the  legislative  assembly.  He  modified  his 
on  this  subject  convinced  him  that  the  move-  liberal  views,  took  his  place  among  the  counter- 
ments  of  this  planet  could  not  be  explained  revolutionary  members,  and  occupied  himsdf 
by  the  attraction  of  any  known  bodies,  and  he  principally  with  questions  of  public  instruction 
accordingly  sought  fhruier  ft>r  the  cause  of  its  and  with  laws  relative  to  scientific  discoveries. 

Serturbations.  Finally,  on  June  1, 1846,  he  in-  He  was  in  consequence  i^pointed  to  prepare 
icated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  within  10^  several  important  reports  relative  to  the  oon- 
the  place  where  a  new  planet  miffht  be  seen  struction  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  organiza- 
on  Jan.  1, 1847.  This  was  in  fact  done  by  the  tion  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and  recrnitinff 
German  astronomer  Galle,  who  discovered  it,  for  the  corps  of  engineers.  When  a  decided 
however,  Sept.  23, 1846.  Leverrier  had  made  division  into  parties  took  place  in  the  assembly, 
an  error,  but  only  of  2**.  The  sensation  excited  Leverrier  Joined  the  imperialists.  After  the 
by  Uiis  discovery  was  immense,  and  Leverrier  re-  coup  d^itat  of  Dec  2,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
ceived  abundant  honor.  The  king  of  Denmark  senator,  and  some  time  after  inspector-general 
sent  him  the  order  of  the  Danebrog ;  most  of  the  of  public  instruction.  Since  then  he  has  exert- 
aoademies  of  Europe  inscribed  his  name  on  their  ed  a  decided  influence  on  public  instruction  in 
Iists;Salvandy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  France,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  poly- 
in  France,  had  his  bust  erected  in  public  with  technic  school.  In  1849-^60  he  read  to  the 
great  ceremony ;  Arago  declared  that  the  new  academy  of  sciences  an  account  of  new  investi- 
planet  should  be  called  Leverrier ;  a  chair  of  ma-  gations  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and 
thematical  astronomy  was  created  for  him  at  the  in  1858  presented  to  it  tables  of  the  sun*s  rota- 
faculty  of  sciences;  the  royal  society  of  England  tion,  with  the  complete  system  of  the  small 
sent  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  the  grand  planets  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  In 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the  1858,  on  the  death  of  Arago,  Leverrier  suc- 
works  of  Galileo.  It  is  true  that  the  planet  only  ceeded  to  the  title  and  authority  of  director  of 
bore  for  a  time  the  name  of  Levemer,  that  of  the  observatory.  He  has  of  late  years  been  much 
Keptune  being  subseouently  given  to  it,  but  occupied  in  urffinff  upon  government  a  reform 
even  this  honor  could  hiu^y  have  added  much  of  the  old  method  of  ob^rvations,  which  has 
to  the  renown  of  one  whose  name  is  so  closely  caused  much  dispute  between  himself  and  hb 
identified  with  it  The  priority  of  discovery  colleagues.  In  Sept  1859,  M.  Leverrier  corn- 
was  however  contested  by  a  distinguished  young  municated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  move- 
English  geometrician  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam-  ment  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  which  could 
bridge,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  arrived  at  the  same  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  an- 
oonclusion  about  the  same  time,  but  who  was  other  planet,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  small  bodies, 
less  fortunate  than  his  French  rival  in  making  it  moving  between  it  and  the  sun.  This  comma-^ 
known  to  the  world.  E.  C.  Ott^,  Uie  translator  nioation  called  forth  Dr.  Leecarbault's  revela^on 
of  Humboldt's  Ebitnot,  remarks  on  the  sub-  of  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  at  Org^res  as 
ject :  ^*  B^  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Adams  early  as  March  25, 1859,  oi  a  new  planet,  and 
of  Cambndge  had  predicted  the  sppearance  of  which  was  announced  through  Leverrier  to  the 
the  planet  simultaneously  with  Leverrier;  but  academy  of  sciences  in  the  bec^ning  of  I860, 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances  (See  Lbsoarbault.) 

^uch  to  be  regretted,  the  world  at  large  were  not  LE  VERT,  Ootavia  Waltok,  an  American 

made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  dis-  authoress,  bom  in  Georgia  about  1820.    She  is 

'Oovery  until  subsequently  to  the  period  at  which  a  granddaughter  of  George  Walton,  one  of  the 

Xeverrier  published  his  observations.    As  the  signers  of  the   declaration  of  independenoe. 

<lata  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  stand  at  present  Her  fiither  removed  to  Pensacola  in  1821,  hav- 

vthere  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  predicted  ing  been  appointed  territorial  secretary  for 

4md  the  true  distance,  and  in  some  other  ele-  Florida,  under  Gen.  Jackson  as  governor.    On 

ments  of  the  planet;  it  remains  therefore  for  the  retirement  of  Jackson  fVom  Uiat  oflSce,  Mr. 

them  or  future  astronomers  to  reconcile  theory  Walton  acted  for  a  time  as  governor  of  the  ter- 

.*andiact,  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Uranus,  ritory.  Although  his  daughter's  education  was 

tormake  the  new  planet  the  means  of  leading  to  exclusively  domestic  and  confined  to  P^isacola^ 

yet  greater  discoveries."    Alexander  von  Hum-  she  not  only  became  a  proficient  in  the  Frendiy 
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Spanish,  and  Italian  langaages,  l)iit  obtained  donntrr.    Tire  of  tbese  citiea  were  ofties  of  ref* 

some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  nge.    Beside  other  means  of  sabsistenoe,  they 

as  of  the  sciences.    At  a-  very  early  age  she  bad  a  tenth  of  the  prodnce  of  the  lands  belong- 

was  often  called  npon  by  her  father  to  trans-  ing  to  the  other  tribes.    They  were  divided  into 

late  documents  from  the  French  and  Spanish  8  classes,  named,  after  the  8  sons  of  Leyi,  Qer- 

langoages,  which  were  then  i^ken  by  most  of  shonites,  Kohathitee,  and  Merarites.     In  the 

1^  inhabitants  of  Florida.  In  1882  she  left  Pen-  time  of  David  they  numbered  88,000  men  fit 

sacola  to  s^nd  the  winter  in  Augusta.    While  for  oflScial  service,  of  whom  24,000  were  "  set 

travelling  m  a  stage  coach  through  what  was  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,^'  6,000  were  officers 

then  the  wild  region  of  Alabama,  in  company  and  Judges,  4^000  were  musicians,  and  4,000 

with  her  brother,  she  formed  the  acquaintance  were  porters. 

of  a  fellow  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  Wash-  LEV ITICUS,  the  8d  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ington  Irving.  This  acquaintance  was  the  ment  canon,  containing  the  legislation  and  regu- 
foundation  of  a  friendship  that  continued  lations  concerning  the  duties  of  priests  and  Le- 
throughout  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Irving^s  life,  vites,  and  the  ceremonials  of  worship.  The 
Miss  Walton  spent  the  winter  of  1838-^4  in  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  consecration  and  an- 
Washington,  and,  during  the  debates  upon  the  thority  of  priests,  the  distinction  of  things  clean 
removal  of  the  deposits,  was  in  the  habit  of  and  unckfui,  the  feast  of  atonement,  the  neces- 
writing  out  rep<Mrts  of  the  principal  speeches  sity  of  exterminating  the  Oanaanites,  theprohi- 
deliverod  in  the  capitol.  These  were  so  ad-  bition  of  alliances  with  them,  and  of  idolatry, 
mirable,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  that,  it  is  thef^  peHury,  divination,  and  other  orin>ea  the 
said,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  religions  festivals,  and  the  sabbaticiJ  and  Jubilee 
McDuffle,  and  Mr.  Preston  were  all  in  the  nabit  years,  are  treated  in  the  book.  Leviticus  is 
of  calling  to  read,  from  her  portfolio,  the  re-  generally  remrded  as  of  Mosaic  origin, 
ports  of  their  own  speeches.  In  1886  she  was  LEVY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  the  peninsula  of  Fla., 
married  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Le  Vert,  a  physician  on  the  gulf  <^  Mexico,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
of  Mobile,  of  which  city  she  has  since  been  a  8uwanee  river,  and  S.  by  the  Witblaooochee ; 
resident.  Within  a  few  years  past  she  has  made  area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  465,  of  whom 
two  visits  to  Europe,  the  results  of  which  have  145  were  daves.  The  surfoce  is  low  and  swampy, 
been  ariven  to  the  world  in  her  "Souvenirs  of  and  abounds  with  valuable  timber.  The  pro- 
Travel"  (1857).  The  idea  of  this  work  was  ductions  in  1850  were  68  hhds.  of  sugar,  59 
suggested  to  the  authoress  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,250  gallons  of  mokisses. 
She  has  for  some  years  been  a  contributor  to  Oapital,  Atseenaotie. 

various  American  and  English'  periodicals,  and  lEWALD,  Johakn  Eabl  Auottst,  a  German 

is  now  engaged  upon  a  work  embodying  her  journalist  and  author,  born  in  KOntg^berg,  Oct. 

"  Souvenirs  of  Distinguished  Americans."    •  14, 1792.    He  passed  from  Uie  gymnasium  to  a 

LEVI,  8d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  mercantile  house,  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
Mesopotamia.  He  and  his  brother  Simeon  and  made  the  campaigns  of  1818-'15,  was  after- 
oaused  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  and  ward  appointed  to  the  charge  of  t^e  Russian 
the  pilli^e  of  their  city  to  avenge  the  wrong  hospitals  in  Germany,  and  travelled  extensively 
done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Geu,  xxxiv.  25-29).  in  Europe.  In  1817  he  became  associated  at 
This  action  displeased  their  father  Jacob,  and  Breslao  with  Schell  and  Holtei,  with  whom  he 
they  therefore  had  no  allotment  in  the  division  wrote  the  comedy  of  Ikr  OroMpapa,  He  was 
of  Canaan,  and  their  descendants  were  dispersed  for  9  years  an  actor  at  BrOnn,  aiding  at  the 
among  the  other  tribes.  The  children  of  Levi  same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  theatres  at 
were,nowever,  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Bamberg,  and  he  was 
axid  were  endowed  with  privileges  and  dignities  afterward  for  4  years  stage  manager  at  Ham- 
above  the  other  tribes.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  burg.  After  again  visiting  Paris  and  Italy,  he 
of  his  tribe.  established  himself  in  1884  at  Stuttgart,  where 

LEVIATHAN,  the  English  form  of  a  Hebrew  he  founded  the  Journal  Buropa^  Ohromk  det 

word  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  probably  ap-  g^ibUdeten  Welt  which  he  edited  successfhlly 

plicable  to  any  huge  marine  animd,  and  some-  for  12  years.    In  1848-'9  he  wrote  many  con- 

times,  as  in  Job.  xli.,  designating  particularly  servative  political  articles  for  the  journals  of 

the  Egyptian  crocodile.  Frankfort.    In  1850  he  became  one  of  the  ed- 

LEVITES,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the  descend-  itors  of  the  DeuUehe  Ohronih^  and  in  1858  he 
ants  of  Levi ;  more  particularly,  those  who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  works 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  of  the  comprise  novels,  translations,  critical  essays, 
temple,  as  distiuffuiahed  fi*om  the  priests,  who  and  sketches  of  travel.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
were  of  the  ftunfly  of  Aaron.  Subordinate  to  tained  in  his  Qetammdte  Werhs  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
the  priests,  it  was  their  office  in  the  desert  to  sic,  1844-*5). — FAmrr,  a  relative  of  the  preoed- 
oarry  die  luingings,  the  ark,  and  sacred  vessels  ing,  a  Grerman  authoress,  bom  in  KOnigsbei% 
of  the  t^)emacley  and  the  materials  which  com-  March  24, 1811.  Her  feither,  a  wealthy  Jewish 
posed  it.  Subsequently  part  of  them  attended  at  merchant,  provided  a  most  carefid  education  for 
the  tabernacle,  while  the  others  were  distributed  her,  and  left  her  free  to  choose  her  religion.  At 
among  48  cities  wliich  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  age  of  17  she  received  Ohrtstian  baptism. 
Oanaao,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  In  1881  she  travelled  through  France  and  Qer^ 
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manj,  and  in  1884  began  to  write  stoHea  to  keystones  of  the  arebea  caTities  like  tliose  now 
amuse  an  invalid  sister.  Her  first  published  made  iu  such  blocks  for  the  lewis.  These  are 
novel,  Der  Stelhertreter,  appeared  in  the  Buropa  quadrangular,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  spread 
Journal  in  1841,  and  was  soon  followed  b^  others,  at  the  bottom  as  in  dovetailmg.  Three  slips  of 
She  lost  her  father  in  1845  while  travelhng  with  iron  are  fitted  to  fill  this  hole,  alto^ther  making 
him  in  Italy,  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  de-  a  wedge  form  the  head  of  which  is  at  the  hot- 
voted  herself  to  authorship.  Her  most  piquant  torn  of  the  cavity.  The  three  ends  projecting 
work  is  her  satire  against  the  countess  Hahn-  out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  bol^ 
Hahn,  entitled  Diogena  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1847).  which  is  passed  through  the  whole,  and  serves 

LEWES,  GsoBOB  Hbnbt,  an  English  author,  as  the  handle  for  lifting  the  stone.  To  remove 
bom  in  London,  April  18, 1817.  His  early  edn-  the  lewis,  the  bolt  is  driven  out,  and  the  key  or 
cation  was  acquired  partly  on  the  continent  and  middle  one  of  the  three  slips,  which  is  a  straight 
partly  under  vr.  Bumey  at  Greenwich.  While  rectangular  piece  of  iron,  is  readily  withdrawn, 
young  he  became  the  cleric  of  a  Russian  mer-  settingtbe  other  two  free, 
chant,  but  soon  left  the  counting  house  for  the  LEWIS,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
pursuit  of  medicine.  This  he  also  abandoned  United  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  N.  T.,  intersect- 
lor  literature  and  philosophy,  which  he  studied  ed  by  Black  river;  area,  1,288  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
in  Germany  during  1888-'9.  Here  he  acquired  1856,  25,229.  The  surface  toward  the  E.  is  un- 
a  knowledge  of  German,  and  bemg  already  fa-  even,  broken  in  many  places  by  low  ridgee  or 
miliar  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  as  isolated  masses  of  naked  gneiss,  and  ri^ng  grad- 
regarded  languages  well  prepared  for  a  literary  nally  to  an  elevation  of  1,400  feet  Towu^  the 
career.  After  returning  to  London  he  soon  be-  W.  it  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
came  known  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer,  from  1,500  to  1,700  feet.  The  soil  is  of  various 
of  great  audacity  of  thought  and  piquancy  of  qualities.  In  the  E.  part  it  is  a  light,  sandy, 
style.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  lead-  unproductive  loam ;  in  the  W.  almost  uniform- 
ing British  reviews  and  magazines,  and  to  the  ly  fertile,  with  a  limestone  basis.  The  produc- 
"  Morning  Chronicle*'  and  **  Atlas'*  newspapers,  tions  in  1855  were  68,785  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  was  the  literary  editor  of  the  ^' Leader^  87,518  of  barley,  92,898  of  Indian  com,  51,- 
from  its  commencement  in  1849  untilJuly,  1854.  802  tons  of  hay,  286,918  lbs.  of  maple  sugar. 
He  is  the  author  of  **  The  Spanish  Drama:  Lope  and  1,575,575  of  butter.  There  were  10  grist 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,"  ^Kanthorpe,  a  Tale"  mills,  95  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  54  churdies, 
(1847),  and  "Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet"  (1848).  and  10,858  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
His  "Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  with  Ex-  Capital,  Martmsburg.  U.  A  I^.  W.  co.  of  Ya^ 
tracts  from  his  unpublished  Gorrespondence,"  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  W.  fork 
appeared  in  1849,  and  "Oomte's  Philosophy  of  of  the  Monongahela  river;  area,  610  sq.  m.; 
the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Princi-  pop.  in  1850, 10,181,  of  whom  868  were  slaves, 
pies  of  the  Coutb  de  philoBophie  poiitvoe  d^Aur  The  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  in  some  parts 
gvMU  ComU^^  in  1858.  He  has  also  acquired  mountainous,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.  The 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author,  his  tra-  productions  in  1850  were  81,056  bushels  of 
gedy  of  "  The  Noble  Heart"  (1850)  having  been  wheat,  285,675  of  Indian  com,  8,000  lbs.  of  to- 
successfhlly  acted,  while  ^^  The  Game  of  Specu-  bacco,  and  24,288  of  wool.  There  were  15 
lation"  has  been  freauentiy  reproduced.  His  best  churches,  47  schools,  and  1,602  pupils  attending 
known  works  are  However  the  "Life  and  Works  public  schools.  Capital,  Weston.  III.  A  W. 
of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con-  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
temporaries,  fW>m  different  Sources"  (1855),  and  4,488,  of  whom  786  were  slaves.  The  surface 
his  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  origi-  is  uneven  with  a  fertile  soiL  In  1850  Uiere 
lially  published  in  1846  in  Knight's  "Weekly  were  produced  298,610  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
Volumes,"  Of  late  years  Mr.  Lewes  has  de-  18,729  of  oats,  11,480  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
voted  much  attention  to  physical  science,  and  8,260  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  16  chnrches, 
the  results  of  his  researches  have  appeared  in  8  academies,  and  25  schools  with  1,400  scholars. 
**  Seaside  Studies  iitnfraoombe,"  Ac.  (London.  Capital,  Newbure.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ky., 
1858)^  and  in  the  "Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river;  area, 
now  m  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,202,  of  whom  822 
jfi  1860.  He  is  said  to  be  at  present  occupied  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly, 
with  translating  and  annotating  Spinoza,  in  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
which  he  will  probably  develop  his  analysis  of  were  898,686  bushels  of  Indian  com,  54,808  of 
the  system  of  that  philosopher,  as  at  first  laid  oats,  86,820  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,604  of  wooL 
down  in  the  ^  Biographical  History  of  Philos-  There  were  7  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  18  churches, 
ophy."  and  518  pupils  attending  pubUo  sdiools.     It 

LEWIS,  in  mechanics,  an  ingenious  deiice  for  contains  the  Esculapia  spring,  a  fashionable  wa- 

securing  heavy  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tackle  for  tering  place.     Capital,  (]la»sburg.    Y.  A  N. 

hoisting.    It  is  said  to  be  named  fh>m  Loids  E.  oo.  of  Mo.,  separated  fh)m  HI.  by  the  Missis- 

XlV,,  under  whom  the  invention  was  supposed  dppi  river ;  area,  520  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

to  hfive  been  first  employed.    In  the  rains  of  9,959,  of  whom  1,898  were  slaves.    The  8ur£EU)e 

Whitby  abbey,  however,  originally  founded  in  is  diversified,  well  timbered,  very  fertile,  and  of 

668,  there  appear  in  the  crown  of  the  heavy  easy  cultivation.    Limestone  nnderliee  part  of 
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the  00.,  and  coal  has  been  disoovered  in  several  whom  A*om  40  to  75  were  killed  and  about  140 

places.    The  prodactions  in  1850  were  58,627  wounded.    The  Indian  force  is  believed  to  have 

bushels  of  wheat,  886,780  of  Indian  corn,  67,104  been  800  or  1,000.    Gen.  Lewis  also  filled  im- 

of  oats,  and  19,988  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  portant  civil  stations.    For  several  years  he 

11  grist  mills,  11  churches,  and  1,178  pupils  represented  the  county  of  Botetourt  in  the  house 

attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Monticello.  of  burgesses,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 

YI.  A  W.  CO.  of  Washington  territory ;  area,  conventions  of  1775,  which  met  in  March  and 

about  1,200  sq.  m.    It  is  drained  by  Oowlitz  June.    It  was  then  that  he  received  the  appoint- 

river  and  several  smaller  streams,  and  is  moun-  ment  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  continental 

tainous  in  the  £.  part.  army,  and  soon  after  be  was  promoted  to  the 

LEWIS,  or  Snake  RiVEB,  the  largest  tributary  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  same  service, 

of  the  Columbia  river.    It  rises  on  the  E.  side  One  of  his  first  acts  after  receiving  this  com- 

of  the  Rooky  mountains  in  Nebraska,  near  lat.  mission  was  to  drive  Lord  Dunmore  from  his 

48°  N.,  long.  109*^  W.,  and  passing  through  the  retreat  on  Gwynn's  island.  His  post  of  duty  was 

mountains  into  Oregon  flows  S.  W.  and  then  N.  now  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  lower  part 

W.  to  about  lat.  48°  45'  N.,  long.  116°  45'  W.,  of  the  state,  where  he  contracted  a  fever  of 

whence  it  is  diverted  to  the  K    In  lat.  46°  80',  which  he  died.    Upward  of  6  feet  in  height, 

long.  117°,  in  the  territory  of  Washington,  it  dad  in  his  fringed  hunting  shirt,  and  carrying 

bends  sharply  to  the  W.,  and  making  soon  after-  his  long  rifle,  with  a  countenance  calm  ana 

ward  a  sweep  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  loins  the  Co-  almost  stem,  Lewis  was  an  accurate  type  of  a 

lumbia  in  lat  46°  6',  long.  118    40',  after  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  of 

course  of  900  m.   It  receives  numerous  aflSuents^  the  revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 

most  of  which  are  small.    The  largest  are  the  day.    At  Fort  Stanwiz,  the  governor  of  New 

Punshly,  Middle,  Owyhee,  Big  Wood,  Fayette,  York  said  that  ''the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 

Halheur,  Powder,  North  Branch  or  Salmon,  and  under  him  as  he  walked  along  ;'*  and  there  is 

Kooskoosky.  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  these  great 

LEWIS,  the  name  of  4  brothers  prominent  in  physical  proportions  was  united  a  mental  reso- 
the  revolutionary  history  of  Vii^nia,  whose  lution  equally  striking.  His  military  abilities 
fitther,  John  Lewis,  was  descended  from  a  Hu-  were  very  highly  valued  by  Washington,  and 
guenot  family  which  settled  flrst  in  England,  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  ser- 
and  afterward  in  Ireland.  Having  kill^  his  vices  in  Virginia  is  attested  by  the  selection  of 
landlord  in  resisting  an  illegal  attempt  to  oust  his  statue  to  fill  one  of  the  6  pedestals  around 
him  from  his  possession,  he  emigrated  to  Amer-  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond.  II. 
ica,  and  in  1782  settled  at  Bellefonte,  Augusta  Thomas,  born  in  the  oo.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
CO.,  Ya.,  being  the  first  white  resident  ot  the  1718,  died  in  1790.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
county.  L  Andrew,  the  third  in  age,  but  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  faithfully 
most  distinguished  of  the  brothers,  a  revolu-  supported  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  He  advo- 
tionary  general,  bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  about  cated  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 
1780,  died  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  in  1780.  Me  was  in  the  session  of  1765,  sat  in  the  conventions  of 
remarkable  for  great  bodily  vigor  and  com-  1775  and  1776,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
manding  presence.  He  early  became  conspicu-  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitu- 
oue  in  frontier  struggles ;  he  volunteered  in  the  tion.  III.  William,  born  in  Ireland  in  1724^ 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  region  died  in  Virginia  in  1811.  He  was  engaged  in 
in  1754,  was  with  Washington  at  the  surrender  the  French  and  Indian  warfare  under  Andrew 
of  Fort  Necessity,  was  present  at  Braddock's  Lewis,  and  served  with  dbtinction  during  the 
defeat,  commanded  the  Sandy  creek  expedition  revolution.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
in  1756,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  nnfortu-  IV.  Chablbs,  bom  in  Virginia,  killed  at  the 
nate  enterprise  of  Maior  Grant  near  Fort  Du-  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct  10,  1774.  He 
quesne,  but  released  when  the  French  abandon-  served  with  distinction  under  Andrew  Lewis, 
ed  the  post.  In  1768  he  was  a  commissioner  was  a  leader  in  the  conflicts  of  the  W.  frontier 
on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  of  the  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.  In  LEWIS,  Dixox  Hall,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
1774,  when  hostilities  had  again  broken  out  Alabama,  born  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  10, 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  on  the  western  1802,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  25,  1848.  He 
frontier  of  Virginia,  he  received  the  appoint-  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
ment  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  commander-  studied  law,  and,  removing  to  Alabama,  speed- 
in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (the  ily  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession.  In 
junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio),  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
gained  a  victory  over  the  most  formidable  In-  reelected  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1629 
dian  force  that  ever  assembled  within  the  limits  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  That  force  comprised  the  was  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1844,  when 
flower  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Delawares,  he  was  appointed  hj  Gk)v.  Fitzpatrick  a  sena- 
Hingoes,  Cayugas,Wyandots,andShawnee8,un-  tor  in  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
der  their  most  renowned  chie&,  and  headed  by  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  King, 
the  celebrated  Cornstalk.  The  number  of  troopa  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  France, 
engaged  under  Gen.  Lewis  was  about  550,  of  He  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  in 
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Bee.  1847,  was  reelected  for  0  jears.  Mr.  Lewis  conthraed  to  teach  for  some  jears  with  sncoess. 

was  a  Tery  able  pnblio  speaker  and  writer,  of  He  edited  several  mathematical  works  with 

the  extreme  state  ri^^ts  school  of  politics,  sns-  notes,  and  about  1819  published  a  treatise  on 

taining  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  seoes-  arithmetio,  which  was  soon  followed  hj  one  on 

sion.    In  person  he  was  one  of  the  largest  men  algebra,  and  subsequently  hj  a  work  on  plane 

of  his  day,  weighing  about  600  ^unds.  and  spherical  trigonometry.     In  1827  he  be- 

L£WIo,£uj8,LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born  came  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  the 
in  Lewisberry,  York  co.,  Penn.,  May  16,  1798.  "African  Observer."  He  wrote  a  life  of  "Wil- 
He  was  originally  a  printer,  afterward  studied  liam  Penn,  published  in  **The  Friends*  Libra- 
law,  was  aoonitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  ap]>oint-  ry,"  a  treatise  "  On  Oaths,"  one  "  On  Baptism," 
ed  deputy  attorney-general  in  1824,  elected  to  a  small  volume  reviewing  Br.  Coz^s  ^  Qnaker- 
the  state  legislature  in  1882,  appointed  attor-  ism  not  Christianity,"  and  various  pamphlets  on 
ney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in  Jan.  1888,  pres-  subiects  of  temporary  interest  In  1847  he 
ident  Judge  of  the  8th  judicial  district  in  Oct  undertook  the  publication  of  the  "  Friends' Re- 
1888,  and  president  Judge  of  the  2d  Judicial  dis-  view,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  till  his  death, 
trict  in  Jan.  1848.  He  was  elected  a  Judge  of  LEWIS,  EemuM  Ahka  (Robinson),  an  Ameiv 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Oct  loan  authoress,  bom  near  Baltimore  about  1826. 
1851,  became  chief  justice  of  that  court  in  Dec.  She  was  educated  at  the  female  seminary  of 
1854,  and  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Troy,  N.  T.,  after  leaving  which  in  1841  she 
democratic  state  convention  for  reflection  in  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of 
1867,  but  declined,  and  retired  to  private  life.  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  where  she  has  since  for  the 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  tne  commis-  most  part  resided.  Her  earliest  writings  were 
sioners  to  revise  tne  criminal  code  of  Pennsyl-  published  in  the  ^'  Family  Magazine,"  edited  by 
vania.  His  acquaintance  with  medical  Juris-  Solomon  Southwiok  of  Albany,  to  which  she 
prudence  gained  for  him  the  honorary  degree  continued  a  contributor  after  her  marriage.  In 
of  M.D.  from  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi-  1844  appeared  her  first  volume  of  poems,  ^'The 
cine.  He  has  also  received  Uie  degree  of  Records  of  the  Heart"  (12mo.,  New  York),  oon- 
LL.D.  from  Transylvania  university,  and  from  taining  some  of  her  best  minor  pieces.  It  was 
Jefferson  college.  The  opinions  of  Judge  Lewis  followed  by  '^  The  Child  of  the  Sea  and  otber 
upon  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  Poems"  (1848)  and  '^ Myths  of  the  Minstrel" 
have  frequently  been  cited  with  approval  by  (1852);  and  in  1858  a  handsome  ill ostratededi- 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  profession.  He  tion  of  her  poetical  works  was  published  m 
is  the  author  of  an  '^Abridgment  of  the  Orim«  New  York.  She  has  written  many  poems  for 
inal  Law  of  the  United  States,"  has  aJso  devot-  '^  Graham's  Magazine,"  the  '^  Democratic  Re- 
ed considerable  time  to  lighter  studies,  and  has  view,"  the  "  Literary  World,"  and  other  period- 
oontributed  to  periodical  literature.  icals,  and  to  the  first  mentioned  oontribnted  a 

LEWIS,  Enoch,  an  American  mathematician,  series  of  articles  on  art  and  artists  In  America, 
bom  at  Radnor,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  29,  LEWIS,  Fbanois,  an  American  revolntiouary 
1776,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14, 1856.  He  statesman,  bom  in  Llandaff,  Glamorganshire, 
was  educated  in  the  pnnciples  and  usages  of  the  Wales,  in  March,  1718,  died  in  New  Tork^  Dec. 
society  of  Friends.  He  early  exhibited  a  re-  80,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
markable  talent  for  mathematics,  and  though  school,  and  afterward  served  a  clerkship  in  a 
his  opportunities  of  education  had  been  ex-  mercantile  house  in  London.  At  the  age  of  22 
oeedingly  limited,  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  14  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  there  embark- 
to  fill  the  position  of  usher  in  a  country  schooL  ed  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  be  followed 
At  15  he  undertook  to  teach  such  a  school  as  for  nearly  40  years,  retiring  d^nitively  from 

Srincipal,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  gravity  of  his  business  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
emeanor  and  the  respect  accorded  to  his  ac-  Great  Britain  in  1775.  In  this  long  interval  he 
quirements,  to  maintain  the  proper  authority  several  times  visited  Russia  and  oUier  parts  of 
over  pupils  older  than  himself.  In  the  autumn  Europe,  and  during  the  **  old  French  war"  was 
of  1798  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  stud-  an  agent  for  supplying  the  British  troops  in 
ied  mathematics,  chiefly  without  assistance,  North  America  with  clothing.  At  the  surren- 
teaching  half  of  each  day  to  earn  means  for  his  der  of  Fort  Oswego  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
support.  In  1795  he  was  employed  as  surveyor  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  Indians.  At 
in  a  corps  then  engaged  under  an  act  of  the  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  elected  to 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  lay  out  some  towns  the  continental  congress,  and  in  May,  1775,  he 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  From  1796  took  his  seat  in  that  body  as  one  of  the  dele- 
to  1799  he  had  charee  of  the  mathematical  gates  from  New  York.  He  signed  the  declara- 
school  in  the  Friends^  academy,  founded  by  tion  of  independence,  and  with  ^e  exception 
William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  be-  of  one  short  interval  continued  to  be  a  memb^ 
came  mathematical  tutor  at  Westtown  board-  of  congress  until  April,  1779.  His  residence  on 
ing  school,  a  large  institution  for  200  pupils,  Long  island,  whither  at  the  time  of  his  first 
then  lately  established  by  the  Philaoelphia  election  to  congress  he  had  removed  his  effects^ 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends.  In  1808  he  opened  was  wantonly  plundered  by  the  British  troow, 
a  private  boarding  school  for  mathematical  stn-  and  so  greatly  was  his  property  reduced  by  uie 
dents  at  New  Grs^en,  Chester  co.,  where  he  war  that  he  died  a  poor  man. 
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LEWIS,  6iB  Geobok  Oossewall,  an  English  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  belong  to 

antbor  and  statesman,  born  in  Radnor,  Wales,  the  Scottish  academy.     He  has  occasionallf 

Oct.  21, 1806.    His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Frank-  practised  engraving  both  on  metal  and  stone^ 

land  Lewis,  born  in  London,  May  14, 1780,  died  and  has  publi^ed  2  volnmes  of  sketches  from 

at  Harpton,  Radnorshire,  June  22,  1855,  offi-  Spanish  subjects.    Since  1855  he  has  been  prea- 

ciated  successively   as  Joint  secretary  of  the  ident  of  the  society  of  painters  in  water  oolonk 

treasury,  vice-president  qf  the  board  of  trade,  LEWIS,  Matthew  Grbooby,  an  English  nov- 

treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  other  public  capaci*  elist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  born  in  London,  July 

ties,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.    Sir  9, 1775,  died  at  sea,  while  returning  from  Jft- 

George  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ-  maica.  May  14^  1818.    He  was  educated  at  Oz- 

church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  ford,  and  on  leaving  the  university  proceeded  to 

by  classical  attainments,  and  in  1881  was  called  Germany.    In  1795  appeared  the  Ist  edition  of 

to  the  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  prao-  his  romance  *^  The  Monk,''  the  outline  of  which 

tised.    After  holding  with  credit  various  aj^  is  taken  from  a  story  of  the  Santon  Barsisa  in 

pointments  under  the  crown,  he  succeeded  his  the  *^  Guardian."   This  at  once  became  popukur, 

mtber  in  1839  as  a  poor  law  commis^oner,  an  and  though  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  pariiamenL 

office  which  he  filled  until  1847«when  he  en*  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  sbockea 

tered  parliament  as  member  for  Herefordshire,  at  the  book,  took  steps  to  prosecute  the  author, 

and  became  secretary  to  the  board  of  controL  In  1797  appeared  his  drama  of  the  "  Oastle 

In  1848  he  became  under  secretary  of  the  home  Spectre."    In  1798  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 

department,  in  1850  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 

and  in  1852  retired  from  office  on  the  dissolu-  contributed  several  ballads  to  a  work  entitled 

lion  of  the  Russell  cabinet.    In  1855  he  was  **  Tales  of  Wonder,"  publi^ed  by  Lewis  in 

returned  to  parliament  from  Radnor,  and  on  1801.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Lewis  became 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  plant.a> 

in  Feb.  1855,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  tions  in  Jamaica,  wliich  he  twice  visited.    Be- 

Palmerston  ministry.    He  held  office  until  Feb.  side  Uie  works  above  named,  he  wrote  '^The 

1858,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  Derby  min-  Bravo  of  Venice,"  his  most  popular  novel  next 

istry,  he  retired.    In  June,  1859,  he  returned  to  to  "  The  Monk  j*' "  Timour  the  Tartar,"  a  drama; 

office  as  home  secretary,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  *^  Alonzo  the  Brave,"  and  "  Durandarte,"  the 

Palmerston.     In  the  intervals  of  lus  political  most  interesting  of  his  poems;  and  the  '^West 

and  official  duties  he  has  written  several  elab-  Indian  Journal,^'  which  nas  been  republished  ia 

orate  historical  and  philosophical  treatises,  in-  Murray's  "  Home  and  Coloniid  Library." 

dudinff  an  **  Inquiry  into  the  Oredibility  of  LEWIS,  Mebiwbthsb,  an  American  soldier 

Early  Roman  History,"  in  which  the  principles  and  explorer,  born  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug. 

laid  down  by  Mr.  Grote  are  followed  out;  ^'  In-  18,  1774,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Tennessee, 

fluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion;"  Oct  11,  1809.    He  inherited  a  moderate  for- 

the  *^  Origin  and  Formation  of  Romance  Lan-  tune  from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  18  en- 

guages;"  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Obser-  gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer.  But  being  of 

vation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  containing  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  enrolled  himself 

a  positive  svstem  of  philosophy  applicable  to  as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops  called  out  by  Presi- 

the  study  of  politics ;  and  a  translation  of  Mai-  dent  Washington  in  1794  to  quell  the  "  whiskey 

ler's  *^  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  insurrection"  in  western  Pennsylvania.    Su1> 

Race."    In  1854  he  succeeded  Professor  Emp-  sequently  he  entered  the  regular  service,  rose  to 

son  as  editor  of  the  '^Edinburgh  Review,"  but  the  rank  of  captain,  and  between  1801  and  180S 

resigned  the  position  upon  being  appointed  chan-  filled  the  position  of  private  secretarv  to  Presi- 

cellor  of  the  exchequer.    He  married  in  1844  dent  Jefferson.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  re* 

Lady  Maria  Theresa,  widow  of  Thomas  Henry  commended  to  congress  by  Jeffisrson,  who  paid 

Lister,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  a  high  tribute  to  his  courase,  firmness,  and  pru- 

LEWIS,  John  Fbsdbbio,  an  English  painter,  dence,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  nis* 
born  in  London,  July  14,  1805.  He  early  tory,  to  command  the  exploring  expediUon 
attracted  attention  by  representations  of  wild  which  it  was  contemplated  to  send  across  the 
animals  both  in  water  colors  and  oils,  and  be-  continent  to  the  Pacific.  In  company  with 
tween  1830  and  1850  made  long  and  repeated  Oapt.  William  Clark,  his  associate  in  the  con- 
visits  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  duct  of  the  expedition,  he  departed  on  his  mis- 
His  Spanish  scenes,  representing  ball  fights,  sion  in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  encamped  for 
peasants  dancing,  or  episodes  in  the  Oarlist  war,  the  winter  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
were  admired,  as  also  the  scenes  from  Italian  posite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Their  corn- 
life,  such  as  **  Roman  Peasants  at  a  Shrine,"  pany  was  composed  of  9  young  men  from  Ken- 
and  *^  The  Pope  Blessing  the  People."  In  the  tucky,  14  soldiers,  2  Canadian  boatmen,  an  in- 
exhibition  of  the  water  color  society  for  1850  terpreter,  a  hunter,  and  a  negro  servant  of  Oapt* 
appeared  his  *'  Harem,"  and  in  1855  the  artist  Clark.  Beside  these,  a  corporal,  6  soldiers,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  for  many  years  as  a  9  boatmen  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 
painter  in  oils  in  a  portnut  of  an  Armenian  expedition  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Mandans. 
lady.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  60  cop-  Whatever  was  deemed  suitable  for  exchanges 
ies  in  water  colors  of  the  ch0  eTauvre  of  tne  with  the  Indians  had  been  provided,  as  well 
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M  an  crtkleB  floppoeed  Hkelj  to  be  neoesnrx  mtrdi.  This  from  tiiewestprofved  much  more 
tor  traTellera.  These  wem  oonvejed  in  a  little  difficult  than  it  had  been  foood  in  the  other 
fleet  of  one  covered  and  two  open  canoes,  and  direction.  It  was  the  end  of  Jane  before  tbej 
two  horses  were  to  be  conducted  along  the  reached  the  point  from  which  thej  had  set  oat 
bank  of  the  river,  for  service  in  secnring  game  Sept.  12  of  the  previous  year.  Attempting  from 
and  provisions.  In  the  spring  of  1804  Lewis  this  point  to  penetrate  N.  £.  throngh  a  region 
set  bis  party  m  motion  to  ascend  the  Ifis-  not  before  explored,  Lewis  enconnte^  peculiar 
sonrL  Esrij  in  Jane  they  were  among  the  perils  from  hostile  Indians,  and  was  beode  ae- 
Osages.  The  Pawnees  and  Ottawas  were  then  cidentally  wonnded  by  the  discharge  of  a  gim 
pasted,  and  by  (September  the  coantiy  of  the  belonging  to  one  of  his  party.  On  Ang.  12  be 
Sioaz  had  been  reached.  A  second  winter  was  n^ined  Clark,  and  descending  the  Mtasoori  to- 
passed  by  the  travellers  in  cabins  constmcted  getber,  they  reached  St  Loois  Sept.  28,  after  an 
among  the  Mandans,  lot  47^  21'  N.  The  party  absence  of  2  years  and  4  months.  The  report 
foond.  in  baffaloes  and  otber  game,  abundant  of  their  arrival  was  received  with  general  Joy 
food,  trat  sofEered  severely  fr^m  the  intense  cold,  throoghont  the  UDited  States.  By  the  mi<»lle 
Fhxn  this  point  despatches  were  sent  back  to  of  February  they  reached  Washington,  congress 
8t.  Louis.  On  April  7, 1805,  they  again  moved  being  in  session.  By  this  body  grants  of  land 
forward,  stOl  ascending  the  Missouri,  and  reach-  were  made  both  to  the  men  of  the  expeditioQ 
ed  the  great  {aX\B  by  the  middle  of  June.  Above  and  to  their  chieft,  while  Lewis  was  made  gov- 
these,  near  the  dose  <^  July,  they  attained  the  emor  of  Missouri  territory,  and  Clark  gei^rsl 
point  where  three  nearly  equal  streams  concur  of  its  militia  and  Indian  agent  In  the  compara- 
and  constitute  the  mighty  river  they  had  as-  tive  quiet  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Lewis 
cended.  To  these  were  given  the  names  of  Jef-  began  to  suffer  frx>m  hypochondria,  hereditary 
ferson,  Madison,  and  Gdlatin,  then  president,  in  his  fronily,  and  to  which  he  had  been  more 
Tioe-president,  and  secretary  of  state  of  the  orless  subject  frtnn  his  youth.  During  one  of 
United  States.  They  ascended  the  Jefferson,  these  seasons  of  depression  duty  called  him  to 
the  northernmost  of  the  three.  On  Aug.  1,  soon  Washington,  and  at  a  lodging  place  on  the  road 
after  entering  it,  Capt  Lewis  with  three  com-  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  A  narrative  of  the 
panions  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  mountains  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Olaik,  from  materiab 
in  search  of  the  Shoshonee  Indians.  On  the  furnished  by  each  of  the  explorers,  was  prepared 
12th  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Jefferson,  the  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul  Allen,  to  which 
extreme  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  defile  of  was  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Lewia  by  Jefferson 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  crossing  the  dividing  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1814). 
ridge  discovered  a  small  rivulet  tending  to  the  LEWIS,  Morqav,  an  American  soldier.  Jurist, 
Pacific  Meeting  with  the  Shoehonees,  he  in-  and  politician,  born  in  New  York,  Oct  16, 1754, 
duced  a  number  to  return  with  him  to  the  last  died  there,  April  7, 1844.  He  was  graduated 
forks  of  the  Jefferson,  to  which  the  boats  had  at  Princeton  college  in  1773,  and  sulMequently 
been  brought,  but  beyond  which  further  navi-  entered  the  oflce  of  John  Jay  as  a  student  of 

Stion  was  impossible.  The  party  encamping,  law.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he 
ipt  Clark  went  forward  to  determine  their  obtuned  a  commission  in  the  American  serrice, 
fbtnre  course,  and  on  the  20th  came  upon  the  and  from  the  time  when  he  joined  the  army  be- 
river  whose  head  had  been  first  seen  by  Capt  fore  Boston  until  the  dose  of  the  war  was  active- 
Lewis,  and  named  it  Lewises  river.  On  his  lyemployedfdistinguishinghimself  at  Saratoga, 
return,  favorable  arrangements  being  made  and  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gen.  Clin- 
with  the  Indians,  a  numl^r  of  horses  procured,  ton  against  Sir  John  Johnson  in  northern  New 
and  a  guide  engaged,  the  expedition  set  out  again,  York.  He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  close 
Ang.  81,  and  until  Sept  22  travelled  in  the  of  the  war  witli  the  rank  of  colond,  resumed 
moontains.  Then  were  entered  the  broad  plains  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1801  was  appointed 
of  the  great  western  slope.  The  latter  part  of  ohiefiustice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
this  mountain  transit  was  peculiarly  painful,  an  omce  which  he  resigned  in  1804  upon  being 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  1807  he  re- 
began  to  &11  on  Sept  16.  On  Oct  7,  leaving  their  sumed  his  practice,  and  upon  the  breaking  out 
horses,  &c.,  with  friendly  Indians,  they  embark-  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
ed in  canoes  on  the  Kaskaskia,  the  left  branch  pointed  quartermaster-general  in  the  U.  S.  army. 
of  the  Columbia,  and  on  Nov.  15  reached  the  in  1814  as  migor-general  he  commanded  the 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  having  travelled  more  forces  concentrated  in  New  York, 
than  4,000  mUes  from  ti^e  confluence  of  the  LEWIS,  Samuel,  an  American  educationist, 
IGssissippi  and  Missouri.  They  passed  their  8d  bom  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  17,  1799,  died 
winter  in  an  intrenched  camp  which  they  con-  in  Oincinnati,  O.,  July  28,  1854.  His  father 
stmeted  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia,  was  captain  of  a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  be- 
snffering  from  want  of  fUel  and  food.  On  March  fore  he  was  11  years  old  he  hm  made  several 
28, 1806,  embariEing  for  their  homeward  voyage,  voyages  as  cabin  boy.  In  1818  the  family  re- 
they  began  to  reascend  the  0[>lumbia.  On  >&y  moved  to  Ohio,  the  father  and  his  5  sons  walk- 
2,  leaving  the  boats,  and  resuming  the  horses,  ing  the  whole  distance  from  Falmouth  to  Pitts- 
found  safe  with  the  Indians  to  whom  they  had  burg,  Penn.  Samuel  was  now  employed  on  a 
been  intrusted,  they  essayed  anew  a  mountain  farm,  and  when  15  years  of  age  was  appointed 
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mail  carrier  between  OinoiimatI  and  OhQliootbe.  In  1844  he  pnblished  a  volmne  on  the  "  Nature 
He  was  afterward  one  of  a  party  of  snrveyors  and  Ground  of  Punishment,"  sustaining  the  pen- 
in  Indiana,  and  next  a  carpenter.  He  acquired  alty  of  death  for  capital  crimes;  and  in  1845 
the  mdiments  of  education  in  his  leisure  mo-  *^  Plato  contra  Athec^"  appending  to  the  Greek 
menta,  and  at  the  age  of  20,  resolving  to  study  text  extended  critical  and  philosophical  notes, 
law,  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  In  1858  appeared  his  ^^Six  Days  or  Creation,  or 
of  the  Hamilton  county  court.  In  less  than  8  Scrijptural  Cosmology,  with  the  Ancient  Idea 
years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob-  of  Time- Worlds  in  distinction  from  Worlds  of 
tained  a  high  reputation.  In  1824  he  was  li-  Space ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  controversial 
censed  aa  a  local  preacher  in  tlie  Methodist  work  on  the  aame  subject,  entitled  *^  The  Bible 
churcb.  He  had  at  this  time  taken  a  stand  in  and  Science,  or  the  World  Problem."  In  1860 
behalf  of  temperance  and  education.  To  hia  he  published  ^*  The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip- 
efforts  were  due  the  founding  and  endowment  tures,"  an  acute  and  learned  work,  designed  aa 
of  the  Woodward,  and  subsequently  of  the  introductory  to  a  more  extended  publication  on 
Hughes  high  school,  at  Cincinnati.  Of  the  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible.  He  has 
fnnds  for  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  now  also  in  preparation  a  translation  of  Plato*8 
amounting  to  $810,000,  he  was  a  life  trustee.  ^' Theatetus." 

From  1831,  when  he  had  aided  effectively  in  LEWISBURG.  a  town  of  Union  co.,  Penn., 

forming  the  western  college  of  teachers,  he  took  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  69 

an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  common  m.  N.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  about  3,000.    It 

achool  education  in  Ohio.  In  1887  he  waa  elect-  contains  4  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 

ed  by  the  legislature  superintendent  of  schools,  sity  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  founded 

He  visited  40  counties  and  300  schools,  and  lee-  in  1847,  which  in  1859  had  4  professors,  54  stu- 

tured  on  education  in  nearly  all.    In  his  report  dents,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes, 

to  the  legislature  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  LEWISTON",  a  township  of  Androscoggin 

a  better  system  of  schools,  with  power  to  the  co.,  Maine,  83  m.  N.  from  Portland,  extending 

cities  and  larger  towns  to  organize  high  schoola  for  about  12  m.  along  the  £.  side  of  the  An- 

or  seminaries ;  the  founding  of  a  state  fund ;  droscoggin  river,  and  connected  with  Auburn 

loans  for  building  school  houses ;  the  establish-  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  700  feet  long ; 

ment  of  school  libraries ;  the  publication  of  a  pop.  in  1850,  8.584,  since  which  time  it  has 

achool  journal ;  and  such  legislation  as  should  more  than  doubled.    By  the  Androscoggin  and 

secure  the  largest  returns  from  the  school  lands.  Kennebec  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 

These  measures  were  adopted,  and  he  was  re-  Atiantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  at  Danville, 

appointed  as  permanent  state  superintendent,  6  m.  below  Lewiston,  and  with  the  Androscog- 

and  editor  of  the  **  Common  School  Director."  gin  railroad  at  Leeds,  11  m.  above,  it  coramuni- 

Hia  report  for  the  year  1839  suggested  nearly  cates  with  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 

every  improvement  which  ha3  since  been  made  portions  of  the  state.    Its  importance  is  chiefly 

in  the  schools  of  Ohio.    His  health,  however,  due  to  its  water  privileges,  which  are  among 

had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  resigned  the  best  in  New  England,  now  applied  to  a  great 

his  office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  his  variety  of  machinery,  involving  large  manufac- 

travelling  expenses  had  amounted  to  more  than  tnring  interests.    The  river  breaks  over  a  diag- 

the  whole  sum  received  from  the  state.    Identi-  onal  tedge  of  rocks,  and  &lls  more  tlian  60  feet 

fied  with  the  anti-slavery  party  fW>m  1841,  he  was  in  a  distance  of  200  feet.    The  natural  hdvan- 

for  the  next  12  years  its  favorite  candidate  for  tages  thus  fbmished  are  increased  by  a  dam  ex- 

the  state  senate,  for  congress,  and  for  governor,  tending  across  the  river,  and  by  a  canal,  60  feet 

and  he  was  very  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  wide,  reaching  from  above  the  falls  to  the  mills, 

temperance  and  kindred  reforms.  The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that 

LEWIS,  Tatleb,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar  the  water  may  be  used  several  times.    An  asso- 

and  author,  bom  in  Nortlmmberland,  Saratoga  elation  of  capitalists,  called  the  Franklin  com- 

ea,  N.  T.,  in  1802.    His  fletther  was  an  officer  pany,  has  purchased  more  than  1,100  acres  of 

in  the  revolutionary  war.    Dr.  Lewis  was  grad*  knd  adjacent  to  the  falls,  with  the  purpose  of 

nated  at  Union  college  in  1820,  studied  law  in  building  up  a  manufacturing  city.    It  owns  all 

Albany,  and  practised  at  Fort  Miller.    He  gave  the  water  power,  and  rents  it  to  the  other  com- 

mnoh  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  paniea    It  is  also  a  manufacturing  company, 

general  biblical  and  classical  literature.   In  1833  and  has  a  bleachery,  the  best  in  New  England, 

e  taught  a  classical  school  at  Waterford,  whence  capable  of  bleaching  6  tons  of  goods  per  day. 

he  removed  in  1835  to  Ogdensbnrg;  and  in  The  principal  corporations  are  the  Franklin 

1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  company,  having  a  capital  of  $600,000,  21,000 

the  university  of  New  York.    In  1849  he  took  spindles,  and  425  operatives,  for  white  cottons ; 

the  same  professorship  in  Union  college.    Dr.  the  Bates  manufacturing  company,  $800,000 

Lewis  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  capital,  36,000  spindles,  812  looms,  and  1,000 

languages,  and  occupies  a  high  position  as  a  operatives,  for  cottons ;  the  Hill  manufacturing 

philolc^^.    He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  company,  $1,000,000  capital,  22,400  spindles, 

more  prominent  magazines  and  reviews,  and  414  looms,  and  400  operatives,  for  flne  cotton 

has  delivered  and  published  several  addresses  goods  (it  has  one  mill  in  operation,  and  is  now 

an  important  literary  and  philosophical  topics.  (June,  1860)  laying  the  foundation  for  a  second 
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of  equal  capacity,  with  a  third  to  be  added);  torical  and  Geographical  Notice  of  the  Rirer 
the  LewistoD  bagging  company,  $160,000  capi-  8ir  Daria  or  Jihon,"  which  is  in  French  (Paria, 
tal,  4,600  spindles,  74  looms,  and  120  operatives,  1828),  most  of  his  other  works  being  in  Qer- 
mannfacturing  an  average  of  2,600  grain  sacks  man.  An  extensive  exploration  in  the  Kirghees 
daily;  the  Lewiston  Falls  manufacturing  com-  steppes  enabled  him  to  make  a  considerabfe  ad* 
pany,  $69,000  capital,  6  sets  of  machinery,  and  dition  to  tlie  stock  of  knowledge  of  those  distant 
60  operatives,  for  woollens ;  and  the  Lewiston  regions  in  his  ^  Description  of  the  Kii^ees 
fbmace  company,  $86,000  capital  and  40  opera-  Hordes  and  Steppes"  (St  Petersborg,  1882). 
tives,  for  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  other  ma-  Having  officiated  for  some  time  as  one  of  the 
diinery.  The  Androscoggin  company,  chartered  military  commanders  of  the  dty  of  Odessa,  he 
in  1860,  has  nearly  completed  (June.  1860)  the  visited  Italy  in  1848,  which  gave  occasion  for 
foundation  for  a  mill  of  40,000  spindles.  There  his  Spatiergdnge  eine$  Ruuen  in  Pampm  (St. 
are  two  other  machine  shops ;  a  com  and  flour  Petersburg,  1843) ;  and  on  his  return  to  Bussia 
mUl,  having  4  runs  of  stones,  and  capable  of  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  eoonomical  de- 
making  160  barrels  of  flour  per  day  ;  a  large  partment  in  the  ministry  of  public  domains.  In 
card  factory ;  a  steam  saw  mill;  and  another  1844  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  after 
saw  mill,  having  one  gang  and  a  single  saw  capa-  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  attached 
ble  of  cutting  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  he  was  ap* 
and  all  the  appliances  for  manufacturing  shin-  pointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  eroanoipation 

ees,  laths,  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  and  bobbins,  of  the  serfs.    In  conjunction  with  Strove  and 

3wiston  has  8  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  other  men  of  science^  he  founded  in  1846  the 

gregational,  2  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Bussian  geographical  society ;  and  as  a  leading 

Episcopal,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Boman  Catholic,  member  of  the  council  of  that  body,  he  has  ae- 

Its  puDlic  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  tively  promoted  the  different  expeditions  which 

state.    It  is  the  seat  also  of  the  Maine  state  have  since  been  despatched  under  its  ansptces 

seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill  to  remote  parts  of  the  Bussian  empire.    Since 

Bi^tists,  chartered  in  1866,  established  in  1867,  1867  he  has  been  president  of  the  administrative 

with  a  liberal  endowment  by  the  state,  and  hav-  council  of  the  great  Bussian  railway  company, 

mg  in  1860  8  teachers  and  860  pupils.    Four  LEXINGTON,   a  central  district  of  S.  0^ 

newspapers  are  published  here.    In  the  vicinity  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Broad  and  Gongaree  and 

of  the  viUage  are  valuable  ledges  of  rock,  ftir-  S.  W.  by  N.  Edisto  river,  and  intersected  by 

nishing  excellent  building  materials.  the  Saluda;  area,  980  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860, 

LEWISTON,  a  port  of  entry  for  Niagara  dis-  12,930,  of  whom  6,667  were  slaves ;  white  pop. 

trict,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ni^ra  river,  7  ra.  from  its  in  1869,  8,726.    The  surface  is  diversified.    The 

entrance  into  Lake  Ontario  and  from  the  falls,  productions  in  1860  were  882,618  bushels  of 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad :  pop.  in  Indian  com,  86,942  of  wheat,  84,066  of  oat& 

1866, 1,014;  of  the  township,  8,260.    It  is  con-  60,721  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,608  bales  of 

nected  with  Qneenstown,  Ganada,  by  a  suspen-  cotton.    There  were  38  saw  mills,  8  grist  mills, 

sion  bridge,  and  has  railroad  communication  88  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public 

with  Detroit  and  Albany.    For  the  year  ending  schools.    Gapital,  Lexington. 

June  80,  1869,  the  exports  of  the  district,  of  LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  Tillage  of 

whidi  the  greater  part  was  entered  in  the  port  Middlesex  oo.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston 

of  Lewiston,  amounted  to  $1,734,680 ;  imports,  and  7  m.  £.  from  Goncord ;  pop.  in  1866,  2,649. 

$1,019,944.    The  entrances  of  vessels  were  366,  The  village  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lexii^^toa 

tonnage  106,693 ;  clearances  864,  tonnage  106,-  and  West  Gambridge  railroad,  a  branch  of  the 

174;  tonnage  of  the  district,  1,176.    It  contains  Boston  and  Fitchbnrg  railroad.     The  surface 

4  churches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  of  the  township  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is 

and  Boman  Gatholic),  and  18  schools  with  1,214  generally  fertile.    A  great  quantity  of  milk  is 

pupils.    In  1814  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  produced,  of  which  several  hundred  thousand 

LEWISTOWN,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Mif-  gallons  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  market 

flin  CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata ;  There  are  4  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Gongrega- 

pop.  in  1860,  2,736.    It  has  an  active  trade,  ex-  tional,  and  1  Unitarian),  and  a  high  school — 

porting  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  Lexington  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 

pork,  and  iron,  and  is  connected  by  canal  and  armed  encounter  between  the  British  and  Amer- 

railroad  with  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.    In  leans  in  the  revolutionary  contest.    On  Uie  night 

1860  it  contained  7  churches  (African,  Baptist,  of  April  18, 1776,  Paul  Kevere  of  Boston,  elud- 

Episcopal,  Lutheran.  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  ing  the  British  sentinels,  escaped  into  the  conn* 

and  Boman  Gatholic).  trv  across  Gharles  river  and  spread  information 

LEWSGHIN,  Albxei,  a  Bussian  statesman  of  the  intended  march  of  a  detachment  of 

and  scholar,  born  in  1799.     He  attended  the  British  troops  800  strong,  commanded  by  Lieut, 

university  of  Kharkov,  and  published  as  early  Gol.  Smith,  to  seize  the  provincid  stores  and 

as  1816  **  Sketches  of  Little  Bussia.''    He  re-  cannon  at  Goncord.    About  midnight  he  reach- 

ceived  an  appointment  in  the  government  of  ed  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Jonas  Glark,  the  min- 

Orenburg,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his  ister  of  Lexington,  where  Hancock  and  Adama 

'^  Historico-Statistical  Description  of  the  Ural  lodged.    The  town  at  that  time  contained  about 

Ooesacki  '*  (St.  Petersburg,  1823),  and  *^  His-  700  inhabitants,  and  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
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males  bad  been  trained  to  the  lue  of  arms,  and  ooloasal  bronze  statue  of  a  reyolotionanr  minute 
were  enrolled  as  minate  men.  The  alarm  was  man  elevated  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granitei 
given,  and  by  2  o^olock  in  the  morning  aboat  with  appropriate  sculptures  in  bass-relief. 
ISO  militiamen  were  assembled  under  arms  on  LEaINGTON,  the  capital  of  Rockbridge  co., 
the  common,  commanded  by  Oapt  John  Par-  Ya.,  on  North  river,  anidSuent  of  James,  146  m. 
ker,  who  ordered  them  to  load  with  powder  W.  from  Richmond;  pop.  in  1850,1,733.  It  is 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to  situated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
fire.  Messengers  were  then  sent  toward  Boston  mountain  scenery.  Washington  college,  found- 
to  look  for  the  British,  who  returned  reporting  ed  in  1798  and  endowed  by  General  Washing- 
tbat  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach.  A  ton,  and  the  Virginia  military  institute,  founded 
watch  was  set,  and  the  militia  dismissed  with  in  1838,  are  situated  here ;  and  there  are  also  in 
orders  to  assemble  again  at  beat  of  drum.  Just  the  village  4  or  6  churches,  and  2  seminaries, 
at  daybreak  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  LEXINGTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fay- 
commanded  by  Mfl|ior  Pitcaim,  was  discovered  ette  co.,  Ky.,  situated  on  the  Town  fork  of  the 
approaching  the  village.  The  alarm  was  given,  Elkhorn,  a  tributary  of  Kentucky  river,  77  m. 
and  between  60  and  70  of  the  militia  assembled  E.  f^om  Louisville,  in  lat.  38"*  2^N.  and  long, 
and  were  paraded  in  two  ranks  on  the  common  84''  26'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,180 ;  in  1860,  about 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting  house.  The  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  unsur- 
British  halted  to  load,  and  to  allow  the  rest  of  passed  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  streets  are 
the  detachment  to  come  up.  They  then  ad-  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  finest  one.  Main, 
vanced  almost  on  a  run.  Pitcaim  rode  in  front,  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  public 
and  when  within  5  or  6  rods  of  the  Americans  builaings  are  a  court  house,  Transylvania  uni* 
he  called  out :  '^  Disperse,  ye  villains,  ve  rebels,  versity,  masonic  hall,  12  churches,  the  city  hos- 
disperse ;  lay  down  your  arms ;  why  don't  yon  pital,  state  lunatic  asylum  (one  of  the  largest 
lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse?*'  They  kept  and  most  commodious  in  the  Union),  two  banks 
their  ranks  firmly  and  silently  until  Pitcaim  dis-  of  issue  and  several  of  deposit,  an  orphan  asv- 
charged  a  pistol  at  them  and  ordered  the  sol-  lum,  public  schools,  &c.  There  are  published  m 
diery  to  fire.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  the  city  two  semi-weeklv  newspapers.  Transyl* 
followed,  and  7  of  the  men  of  Lexington  were  vania  university,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
killed  and  9  wounded.  The  killed  were  Jonas  was  founded  in  1798.  In  1859  it  had  8  profes- 
Parker,  Isaac  Muzzey,  Jonathan  Harrington,  sors  and  25  students.  Oonnected  with  it  are 
jr.,  Caleb  Harrington,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  law  and  medical  departments.  The  universitv 
Hadley,  and  John  Brown.  The  last  two  were  libraries,  including  those  of  the  law  and  medi- 
pnrsned  and  killed  after  they  had  left  the  com-  cal  schools,  number  about  15,000  volumes* 
mon.  Asahel  Porter  of  Wobum,  a  prisoner  Lexington  also  has  a  city  library  with  5,000  or 
taken  by  the  British  on  the  march,  was  killed  6,000  volumes.  There  are  about  100  stores  and 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  shops  of  various  kinds  and  80  manufacturing 
When  the  British  fired,  Oapt.  Parker  ordered  establishments  in  the  city.  A  heavy  business 
his  men  to  disperse.  A  few  of  them  then  return-  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  homp.  There  are 
ed  the  fire,  and  Pitcairn's  horse  was  grazed  by  3  railroads  leading  from  the  city,  the  Louis- 
a  bullet  and  a  private  slightly  wounded  in  the  viUe,  Covington,  and  Danville ;  and  12  mac- 
leg.  The  British  drew  up  on  the  common,  fired  adamized  turnpikes.  At  the  west  end  of  Main 
a  volley,  gave  three  cheers,  and  after  a  halt  of  street  there  is  a  beautiful  cemetery,  in  the 
half  an  hour  marched  on  to  Concord.  On  their  midst  of  which  stands  a  monument  erected  to 
retreat  from  that  place,  after  the  battle  at  the  the  memory  of  .Henry  Clay.  The  city  is  well 
bridge  (see  Conoobd),  while  passing  through  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  first  settle- 
linooln,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lexington  ment  was  made  in  1775  by  Col.  Robert  Patter- 
men,  and  as  they  were  ascending  Fiske's  bill  in  son.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
the  west  part  of  Lexington  a  sharp  contest  took  reached  the  settlers  while  they  were  laying  out 
place  in  which  a  number  were  killed.  About  a  the  town,  and  they  immediately  named  it  after 
mile  bdow  the  oominon  the  British  were  saved  the  first  battle  field  of  the  revolution.  The 
from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a  re*  town  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
enforcement  of  1,200  men  under  Lord  Percy,  legislature  in  1782,  and  was  formerly  the  cap- 
The  action  at  Lexington  roused  the  whole  conn-  it^  of  the  state. 

try.   The  night  before  it  there  were  few  people  LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  capital  of 

in  the  oc^cmies  that  expected  any  blood  would  Lafayette  co..  Mo.,  finely  situated  on  the  right 

be  shed  in  the  contest    The  night  after,  says  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  350  m.  from  St. 

Bancroft,  the  king's  governor  and  the  king*s  Louis,  and  125  m.  from  Jefferson  Citv ;  pop.  in 

army  found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  1859,  5,200.    It  has  7  churches,  a  branch  of 

Boston.    In  1799  a  small  monument  was  erect*  the  bank  of  Missouri,  capital  $600,000,  2  week-> 

ed  on  Lexington  common  to  mark  the  spot  of  ly  newspapers,  3  hotels,  and  6  grist  mills.    It 

the  first  bloodshed  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  was  settled  in  1837. 

1859  an  association,  of  which  Ed  warn  Everett  LEYDEN  (ano.  Lugdunvm  B<UatoTum\  a 
is  president,  was  organized  to  procure  by  vol-  city  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Vol- 
untary contributions  the  erection  of  a  more  land,  27  m.  by  railway  from  Amsterdam  and  91 
fitting  memoriid  of  the  event,  in  the  ahape  of  a  m.  from  the  Hague,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which 
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discliarges  its  narrow  strefim  into  the  sea  at  a  greet  the  preservers  of  tLe  citj.  ...  On  FeK 
distance  of  8  m.  from  the  city ;  pop.  abont  0,  1575,  the  city  of  Leyden,  so  lately  the  victim 
40,000.  The  city  presents  an  anttane,  venera-  of  famine  and  pestilence,  had  crowned  itself  with 
hie,  sompuloasly  clean,  but  dull  ana  inanimate  flowers."  A  grand  procession  was  formed  on 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  that  day,  which  marched  to  the  cloister  ci  St. 
wind  mills,  in  one  of  which  Rembrandt  is  said  Barbara,  the  place  prepared  for  the  new  univer- 
to  have  been  bom,  and  by  pleasant  country  sity,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  established,  as 
seats,  where  Descartes  found  an  asylum  and  well  as  a  10  days^  annual  fair  without  tolls  or 
Boerhaave  resided.  It  is  traversed  by  many  taxes,  as  a  reward  for  the  sufferings  and  heroism 
canals,  the  bridges  of  which  number  about  150.  of  the  citizens.  An  interesting  medal  struck  on 
The  Breede  Straat^  or  Broad  street,  ranks  among  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  being  raised 
the  finest  of  Europe.  The  large  open  space  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  London  un- 
called the  Buins  in  the  Rapenburg  street,  now  mismatio  society  in  1858.  Leyden  is  also  as- 
planted  with  trees,  was  covered  with  dwellings  sociated  with  American  histoiy  through  the 
until  1807,  when  800  of  them  were  destroy^  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  after  their  arrival  ftcm 
with  150  persons  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  England  in  Amsterdam  (1608),  removed  to 
The  chief  ornament  of  Leyden  is  the  university,  Leyden  (1609),  where  "  they  saw  poverty  com- 
founded  in  1576  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  For  ing  on  them  like  an  armed  man." 
some  time  it  contributea  so  much  to  the  learn-  LETDEN,  John  of.  See  Akabaptibt. 
ing  of  Europe,  that  Leyden  was  called  the  LETDEN,  Johk,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
Aliens  of  the  West  Associated  with  it  are  the  Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  Sept  8,  1775,  died 
names  of  Grotius,  Descartes,  Heinsius,  Scaliger,  in  Batavia,  Aug.  21, 1811.  He  studied  at  the 
Boerhaave,  Arminius,  and  Gomarus.  Evelyn,  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  in 
Goldsmith,  Fielding  and  other  English  men  ot  1798 ;  but  not  attaining  any  success  in  the  deri- 
letters  studied  at  Leyden.  The  university  is  cal  profession,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied 
still  attended  by  abont  600  students,  and  there  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1802  he 
are  88  professors.  Most  of  the  lectures  are  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East 
deliverea  in  LEUtin.  The  junior  students  have  India  company^s  service,  and  on  arriving  at 
for  a  short  time  after  their  entrance  to  act  Madras  turned  his  attention  to  the  oriental 
as  fags  to  those  of  older  standing.  The  stu-  languages.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Calcutta, 
dents  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  city,  and  wear  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hindos- 
no  uniform  dress.  The  museum  of  natural  his-  tanee  in  Fort  William  college,  and  shortly  after- 
tory,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  is  ward  judge  of  the  Twenty -Four  Pergunnahs. 
especiidly  rich  in  productions  of  the  East  and  In  1809  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection  court  of  requests,  and  in  1810  was  promoted  to 
of  birds.  The  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  the  office  of  assay  master  of  the  mint  Having 
is  exceedingly  rich.  The  collections  of  shells,  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  an  expedition 
of  minerals  and  insects,  and  of  agricultural  ob-  against  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java  in  1811,  he 
jecta,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  museum,  possess  there  contracted  a  fever  which  proved  fataL 
great  interest,  as  does  the  Japanese  collection  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  :  a  '*  His- 
of  Siebold,  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind  torical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
in  the  world.  The  library  contains  60,000  Africa"  (enlarged  and  completed  by  Hugh  Mur- 
printed  volumes  and  14,000  MSS.,  including  ray,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1817);  and  "An 
some  of  the  rarest  oriental  ones,  collected  by  Esisay  on  the  Liinguages  and  Literature  of  the 
Golius  in  the  17th  century.  Printing  was  ex-  Indo-Chinese  Nations,"  published  in  voL  x. 
tensively  carried  on  in  Leyden  in  the  17th  and  of  "Asiatic  Researches."  His  poetical  remains 
18th  centuries,  as  was  the  manufacture  of  fine  were  published  in  London  in  1819  by  the  Rev. 
woollen  cloth.  In  the  17th  century  the  popn-  John  Morton,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Poems 
lation  was  estimated  as  high  as  1 00,000.  Nearly  and  Ballads,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
4,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  in  1858. 

Elague  in  1 655.    In  more  recent  times  industry  LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,  otherwise  called  Luoas 

as  declined,  but  Leyden  continues  to  be  the  Jacobzb,  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in 

principal  market  for  wool  and  woollen  goods  in  Leyden  in  1494,  died  in  1688.    At  10  years  of 

Holland,  and  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  age  he  was  placed  with  Cornelius  Engelbrech- 

since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — ^The  sten,  a  painter  of  Leyden,  and  two  years  later 

siege  of  Leyden  and  its  heroic  defence  against  he  produced  a  picture  of  St.  Hubert  which  aston- 

the  Spaniards  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  ished  the  artists  of  Leyden.    At  14  he  pro* 

forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  duced  a  celebrated  print  of  "  Mohammed  killing 

history  of  the  Dutch  republic    After  a  pro-  Serdus."    He  subsequently  rose  to  eminence  in 

tracted  warfare  the  city  was  relieved  on  the  Holland,  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspond- 

morning  of  Oct.  8, 1574,  when  the  fleet  of  Boisot  ent  of  Albert  DOrer,  and  finished  a  large  num- 

entered  Leyden.    Motley,  in  his  "  Rise  of  the  her  of  pictures,  few  of  which  however  are  now 

Dutch  Republic"  (New  York,  1856),  says:  "The  well  authenticated.    In  all  that  regards  exter- 

quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population,  nal  manner  he  resembled  Ddrer,  particularly  in 

as  the  fieet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every  his  tendency  to  the  grotesque  and  whimsicaL 

human  bdng  who  copld  stand  coming  forth  to  but  lacked  his  grandeur  of  design.    He  painted 
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in  ofl,  in  distemper,  and  on  glass,  and  essayed  among  which  are  the  hngereptfles,  the  ichthjo- 

bistoiy,  landscape,  and  portraits,  hnt  inclined  sannis  and  plesiosaums  of  several  species.    The 

rather  to  scenes  of  common  life.    His  most  im-  limestones  abound  also  in  corallines,  and  in 

portant  work  is  the  ^*Last  Judgment''  in  the  great  variety  of  shells.    The  remains  offish  are 

town  hoQse  at  Leyden,  a  picture  of  immense  all  of  extinct  genera. 

size.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  an  engraver,  LIB  ANIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
working  on  wood  as  well  as  copper.  bom  in  Antioch  about  A.  D.  316,  died  there 
LHA-SSA.  SeeLASSA.  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century.  He 
L'HOPITAL,  or  L'HoaprrAi.,  Miohsl  bb,  taught  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
chancellor  of  France,  bom  in  Aigueperse  about  school  drew  such  vast  numbers  of  students 
1504,  died  in  Bellebat,  near  £tampes,  March  18.  that  his  rivals  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
1578.  He  was  made  president  of  the  court  oi  the  city  as  a  sorcerer.  He  subsequently  returned 
accounts  in  1554,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  to  Antioch,  and  there  passed  his  latter  days. 
1560.  In  the  former  office  he  proved  his  in-  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperors  Ju- 
tegrity  and  courage  by  refhsingthe  20,000  livres  lian,  Yalens,  and  Theodosius.  He  was  a  pagan, 
which  Henry  II.  demanded  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  but  yet  maintained  friendly  relations  with  many 
In  the  latter  office  he  refused  to  sign  a  sentence  Christians,  including  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ohrysos- 
of  death  against  the  prince  of  Oond6.  His  aun  tom,  who  were  his  pupils.  He  was  a  volumin- 
was  to  moderate  all  parties,  and  he  opposed  ous  author,  and  several  of  his  works  are  extaDt, 
violence  in  politics  and  intolerance  in  religion,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them. 
To  him'  were  due  the  edict  of  Romorantin  (1660),  LIB  ANUS,  Mouirr.  See  LsnANON. 
which  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  in-  LIBEL,  in  law,  has  one  meaning  in  criminal 
qnisition  in  France ;  the  ordinance  of  Orleans  law,  or  as  a  ground  for  civil  action,  and  quite  an- 
(1561),  at  once  an  administrative,  judicial,  and  other  as  one  of  the  processes  of  legal  remedy, 
religious  code;  the  edict  of  pacification  (1562),  In  both  senses  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
which  authorized  the  free  exercise  of  Protestant  Latin  libeUuSy  which  means  literally  a  little 
worship,  with  certain  precautions  for  the  preser-  book,  but  was  used  for  any  brief  writing.  In 
ration  of  peace ;  the  edict  of  Roussillon  (1565),  the  Roman  criminal  law  the  phrase  was  libeUtii 
which  fixed  the  beg^ning  of  the  year  at  Jan.  /amo9Us,  The  qualifying  aqjective  is  dropped 
1 ;  and  the  ordinance  of  Moulins  (1566),  to  re*  in  our  common  use  of  the  word,  but  is  often 
form  the  administration  of  justice.  He  gave  up  used  in  accurate  legal  documents,  as  in  the  lat- 
the  seals  of  office  in  1568,  and  retired  to  the  est  English  statute  about  libels,  where  the  ex- 
oountry.  His  moderation  had  drawn  upon  him  pression  generaUy  used  is  ^^  defamatory  libel.*' 
the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  the  Catholic  party.  Generally,  however,  the  word  libel  is  supposed 
especially  as  his  wife  and  family  had  all  be-  to  imply  defamation.  Its  exact  definition  is 
come  Protestants.  A  troop  sent  to  protect  him  difficult;  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has  said 
at  the  period  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  that  he  never  met  with  one  entirely  satisfiEus- 
beiog  mistaken  for  assassins,  he  commanded  tory  to  him.  The  shortest  and  simplest,  and  at 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  them,  saying  that  his  the  same  time  the  best  in  our  judgment,  is  this : 
time  would  come  whenever  Gk>d  pleased.  His  a  libel  is  any  published  defamation.  In  ^*  The 
complete  works,  embracing  Latin  poems,  ha-  People  w.  Oroswell,"  8  Johnson's  Cases,  854^ 
rangnes,  memoirs  addressed  to  the  kmg  and  the  occurs  the  following  definition  of  a  libel :  **A 
parliament,  and  a  political  testament,  were  ed-  censorious  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture,  or 
ited  by  Dufey  TTonne  (4  vols.,.Paris,  1824).  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  ana  malicious 
UAS,  an  English  provincial  name  for  a  group  intent  toward  government,  magistrates,  or  in- 
of  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  forma-  dividnals."  This  definition  is  approved  and 
tion,  and  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  adopted  in  9  Johnson's  Reports,  214,  and  more 
cverlying  oolite ;  but  in  the  Jura  the  two  for-  recently  in  Denio's  Reports,  847.— We  propose 
mations  are  distinct  the  oolite  reposing  un-  to  consider :  1,  what  tnis  defamation  must  be ; 
conformably  upon  the  lias.  Over  a  consider-  2,  what  the  publication ;  8,  what  the  punish- 
able portion  of  Europe  it  is  found  in  alter-  ment  or  remedies;  4,  what  may  be  the  defence. 
Bating  beds  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones.  Before  proceeding  to  these  topics,  it^  may  be 
which  altogether  attain  a  thickness  of  500  to  well  to  remark,  however,  that  libel  is  distin- 
1,000  feet  The  limestones  have  a  peculiar  ap-  guished,  in  law,  from  slander,  by  the  fact  of 
pearance,  lying  in  thin  strata  of  a  bluish  or  publication ;  for  while  libel  is  published  defa- 
grayish  color  within,  and  light  brown  without  mation,  slander  is  only  spoken  defamation.  The 
where  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  noticed  in  ofi'ences  are  entirely  difierent  in  law,  and  very 
the  article  Gbolo0Y,  the  nearest  representatives  different  systems  of  rules  apply  to  them.  (See 
of  the  group  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  Slakdbb.)  As  to  the  requisite  defamation,  it 
the  coal  fields  of  S.  E.  Yirgmia  and  North  Car-  need  not  charge  any  crime,  nor  any  thm^  which 
olina,  and  the  middle  secondary  sandstones  of  mjist  affect  a  man^s  business  or  pecuniary  in- 
ihe  Connecticut  river  valley  and  of  New  Jer-  terest,  or  indeed  accuse  him  of  any  moral  ob- 
sey ;  though  it  may  be  that  these  correspond  lionity.  It  is  quite  enough  if  it  holds  him  up  to 
more  closely  to  the  oolite.  The  formation  is  riaicule.  Onereasonforthisis,  that  amanhas 
especially  interesting  in  Europe  for  the  variety  a  right  to  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and 
of  fossils  it  affbrds,  the  most  extraordinary  Is  injured  by  any  thing  which  tends  to  degrade 
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him  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbors.  Bnt  the  the  words  or  nefc,  or  they  m$j  be  snch  thii  the 
reason  most  commonly  given  hj  courts  and  text  law  will  implr  malice  in  the  absence  of  proo^ 
writers  is.  that  the  essence  of  the  offence  of  on  the  gronnd  partly  that  no  person  coold  do 
libel  lies  in  its  being  daofferons  to  the  public  suohathlngif  he  were  not  malldons,  and  partly 
peace ;  and  defamation  which  only  makes  its  that  the  thing  itself  is  so  wrongfol  ana  mis- 
object  ridicoloas,  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  him  chievous,  that  the  safety  of  society  requires 
angry  and  stir  him  to  break  the  peace,  as  if  it  that  the  doer  should  be  punched  as  if  he  were 
affected  his  pecuniary  interests  or  exposed  him  malicious,  and  that  no  one  should  be  able  to 
to  legal  measures.  On  the  same  foundation  defend  himself  for  doing  so  great  a  wrong  hv 
rests  the  distinction  between  libel  and  slander;  showing  that  it  was  done  only  thrpugh  negli- 
because  the  law  considers  that  words,  which  genoe  or  stupidity. — As  to  the  punishment,  any 
while  spoken  only  are  fleeting  and  transitory,  person  guilty  of  libel  may  be  indicted  for  the 
become  fixed  and  vested  by  publication,  ana  oiTence,  as  a  crime  against  the  public,  and  if 
capable  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  therefore  convicted  punished  accordingly.  But  Uie  per> 
their  capacity  of  mischief  is  vastly  increased;  son  defamed  may  also  bring  his  action  for  dam- 
hence,  while  libel  is  indictable,  slander  is  not.  ages  and  recover  fhll  compensation.  The  rea- 
The  defamation  may  be  of  the  dead,  provided  son  for  treating  libel  as  a  public  offence  as  well 
it  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  to  revenge  or  vio-  as  a  private  one  consists  in  the  injury  done  to 
lence  any  living  friends  of  the  deceased.  Bo  it  the  public  by  endangering  its  peace.  Bnt  tUs 
has  been  held,  that  a  publication  is  a  libel  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  per^ 
consists  only  of  defamation  of  the  Ghristian  re-  son  defamed,  for  which  he  has  therefore  his 
ligion,  of  morality,  or  of  decency.  The  publi-  own  remedy.  The  punishment  for  libd  is  fine 
cation  may  consist  of  any  act  or  acts  which  put  and  imprisonment.  This  is  regulated  by  stat* 
the  defamation  into  distinct  and  apprehensible  utes  in  some  states,  and  in  others  rests  on  the 
form ;  thus,  not  only  printing  it  in  any  form  is  common  law,  according  to  which  libel  is  a  mis- 
sufficient,  but  painting  it,  as  on  a  sign,  or  draw-  demeanor. — ^The  defence  against  libel  has  pre- 
ing  it,  as  in  a  caricature.  Nor  need  the  name  sented  questions  which  were  once  of  great  pub- 
of  any  person  be  mentioned  if  it  be  sufficiently  lie  interest ;  and  if  they  are  less  so  now,  it  is 
obvious  who  is  thus  held  up  to  public  ridicule;  only  because  they  are  now  quite  well  scrttied^ 
nor  need  it  be  given  to  the  public.  If  it  is  writ-  and  the  law  in  respect  to  them  stands  on  a  basLi 
ten  in  a  letter  sent  to  but  one  person,  that  is  which  no  one  is  disposed  to  disturb.  By  the 
publication ;  and  it  has  been  held,  on  what  seem  Roman  civil  law,  the  crime  of  libel  was  punish- 
to  us  good  grounds,  that  if  one  write  what  is  ed  very  severely.  The  12  tables  made  it  a  capital 
defkmatory  of  a  person,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  offence.  By  the  time  of  Augustas  usage  hiul  so 
the  person  defamed,  and  send  it  to  him  onlv.  modified  the  law,  that  the  punit^ment  was  only/ 
this  also  may  be  publication.  It  has  been  hela  corporal ;  bnt  Valentinian  made  it  once  more 
that  if  one  take  down  a  volume  ftom  book  capital,  and  extended  the  punishment  of  death 
shelves  and  read  from  it  a  defamatory  passage  to  him  who  wrote  or  published  the  libel,  or 
to  one  or  more  persons,  this  is  publication  of  a  omitted  the  destroying  or  suppresdng  of  it  ^  he 
libel.  Again,  if  the  defiunation  be  published  in  could  do  so.  By  a  law  of  Alfred,  the  inventor 
a  work  of  general  circulation,  as  a  newspaper,  of  a  public  falsehood  (publicum  mendacUem) 
the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher  are  bA  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  tongue,  nor 
and  severally  liable ;  and  the  editor  and  pub-  oouM  he  redeem  his  tongue  for  less  than  the 
lisher  are^  liable  although  they  ^ive  the  name  price  of  his  head.  Tlie  laws  of  Greece  as  well 
of  the  writer,  or  even  if  the  wnter^s  name  be  as  those  of  Rome  made  many  distinctions  in  re- 
appended  to  the  article;  for  if  the  law  were  lation  to  the  law  of  libel,  some  of  which  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  any  publici*  very  nice ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reoo9> 
ty  to  any  libel  with  impunity,  merely  by  put-  nized  that  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
ting  to  it  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  not  fundamental  distinction,  by  the  law  of  England 
responsible  in  fact,  because  he  had  nothing  to  and  of  this  country,  between  published  deuuna* 
lose.  But  if  a  servant  of  the  publisher  sell  the  tion  or  libel  and  merely  spoken  defamation, 
book,  thfs  is  not,  of  itself,  publication  on  his  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  slander. — ^The 
part,  but  it  is  some  evidence  of  publication  on  earliest  question  in  point  of  time,  and  one  of 
the  piurt  of  his  master ;  and  perhaps  the  same  the  most  important  in  its  character,  whid^  has 
rule  would  be  applied  to  any  mere  agent.  Nor  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  libel,  is  in 
is  it  held  to  be  a  defence  to  the  editor  or  pub*  relution  to  the  function  of  the  jury  as  distinol 
lisher,  that  he  did  not  know  the  libellous  char-  from  that  of  the  court  A  familiar  and  per- 
acter  or  nature  of  the  matter  published.  It  is  fectly  well  established  pninciple  gives  all  qoee* 
as  much  publication  if  the  book  or  paper  be  tions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  and  leaves  all  questions 
given  away  as  if  it  be  sold ;  and  with  every  of  law  to  the  court  in  the  last  century  there 
copy  given  or  sold  there  is  a  repetition  and  re-  was  an  endeavor  in  the  English  courts  to  con- 
newal  of  the  offence.  It  is  doubtless  of  the  es-  fine  the  question  before  the  jury  to  the  mere 
sence  of  libel  that  malice  enter  into  the  act  or  publication  of  the  words  charged,  leaving  it  for 
motive ;  but  this  may  be  either  express  malice  the  court  to  say  whether  the  words  or  thing 
or  constructive  malice ;  that  is.  there  may  be  published  constituted  a  libel.  This  was  so  held 
direct  proof  of  an  actual  malicious  purpose  in  by  the  eourt  of  king's  beudi,  in  **  The  Xing  §$. 
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Owen**  (10  St.  Tr.  App.  169) ;  in  "  The  Kkiff  m.  ton  exerted  his  ntroost  power  of  ailment  on 
Matt"  (8  T.  R.  480,  in  notes^ ;  and  in  **  The  Kinff  the  affirmatiye  side  of  both  questions.  Justices 
«t.  Shebbeare**  (ibid.).  Then  Lord  Mansfiela  Kent  and  Thompson  were  with  him,  and  Justices 
and  his  oolieagoes  asserted  the  same  law  in  Lewis  and  Livingston  contra.  The  verdict  hav- 
*'The  King  es.  Woodfall,''  as  the  publisher  ai  ins  been  against  tlie  defendant,  and  the  court 
Junius  (5  Burrows,  2666) ;  and  finally  in  the  being  equally  divided,  judgment  would  have 
oase  of  ^*  The  King  w.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph**  been  pronounced  had  not  the  legislature  inter- 
(8  T.  R.  428,  in  notes).  The  powerfhl  and  very  posed  the  statute  of  1805,  already  referred  to. 
eloquent  speech  of  Erskine  in  this  last  case  at-  By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  the  truth  should  be 
traoted  g^eral  attention  to  the  subiect ;  and  a  defence,  provided  it  were  published  with  good 
soon  afterward,  the  statute  82  George  IIL  ch.  60  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends ;  and  this  is  now, 
(1792),  provided  that  in  every  trial  of  an  indict*  either  by  constitutional  provisions,  by  statute, 
ment  or  information  for  libel  the  court  should  or  by  adjudication,  the  law  of  every  one  of  the 
give  their  opinion  and  direction  to  the  jury  on  United  States.  It  is  also  settled  that  the  pub- 
the  whole  matter  at  issue,  aS  in  other  criminal  lication  of  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
oases.  This  placed  the  whole  question  before  of  petitions  to  the  legislature,  is  not  libellous  on 
the  jury,  who  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  bring  in  a  the  part  of  tlie  publisher.  But  the  publication 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  although  they  of  injurious  rumors  is  not  justified  merely  by 
were  satisfied  that  the  accused  published  the  their  existence. — ^There  is  still  another  rule, 
words  alleged,  and  the  court  instructed  them  which  is  universally  admitted,  although  it  is 
that  these  words  constituted  a  libel.  Still,  it  one  which  is  not  easy  to  define ;  it  is,  that  a 
was  thought  that  this  question  remained  prop-  much  larger  freedom  of  speech  or  writing  is  al- 
erly  a  question  of  law  only.  But  in  1808  the  lowable  where  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  public 
case  of  ^  The  People  of  x^'ew  York  e«.  Gros-  ofSce,  and  relates  to  his  fitness  for  that  office, 
well,**  fbr  an  alleged  libel  against  Thomas  Jefibr-  The  absolute  necessity  that  the  people,  in  a 
son,  was  tried  Wbre  the  supreme  court;  and  country  as  democratic  as  this  is,  should  know  all 
the  court  being  equally  divided  upon  this  ques-  that  can  be  known  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
tion,  an  act  was  passed  in  1805,  ^ing  fhrther  called  upon  to  vote,  makes  this  rule  inevitable, 
than  the  English  statute,  and  providing  that  on  But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this  rule, 
•Tery  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel,  the  Jury  which  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
**  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  danger  of  choosing  unworthy  persons,  should 
fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  in  fact  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  best 
criminal  cases.**  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  men,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  made  the  targets 
the  settled  law  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  for  that  unrestricted  calumny  which  will  al* 
— Another  question,  next  in'time  and  not  infe-  ways  be  the  favorite  weapon  of  partisan  or 
rior  in  importance,  is:  Howfeur  and  under  what  personal  malignity,  when  it  knows  that  it  can 
limitations  the  truth  of  the  words  published  is  wield  it  with  impunity.  Upon  the  subject  of  de- 
a  defence  against  a  criminal  charge  of  libel.  In  fence,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  many  thinss 
an  action  for  slander,  or  for  woras  spoken,  the  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  full  and  tech- 
truth  is  always  a  good  defence ;  and  it  is  settled  nical  defence  (as  for  example,  that  the  defend- 
that  Uie  truth  is  a  defence,  perhaps  an  equally  ant,  as  printer,  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of 
good  and  unoualified  defence,  a^inst  a  civil  the  article,  and  had  given  the  name  of  the  writ- 
action  for  libel.  But  tlie  law  is  certainly  not  so  er),  would  operate  strongly  to  mitigate  the  pun- 
upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel.  It  must  ishmen  t  if  the  defendant  were  found  guilty  under 
be  remembered  that  a  libel  was  regarded  as  a  an  indictment,  or  to  lessen  the  damages  in  a  civil 
crime,  or  a  public  offence,  because  it  endangered  suit. — ^Libbl  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  process 
the  public  peace ;  and  as  an  inference  from  this  in  a  suit  in  admiralty.  The  whole  procedure 
principle,  the  common  law  did  undoubtedly  re-  of  this  court  follows,  with  much  exactness,  that 
rose  to  permit  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  to  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  terms  used  are 
be  any  defence  against  an  indictment  for  libel,  derived  fVom  that  law.  The  libellus  was  the 
Lord  Coke  (5  Go.  125)  said:  **The  greater  ap-  initiatory  step  in  an  action,  corresponding  to 
pearauoe  there  is  of  truth  in  any  malicious  invec-  the  writ  and  declaration  at  common  law.  In 
tive,  so  much  the  more  provoking  it  is;"  and  England  the  word  is  retained,  for  some  purposes 
Lord  Mansfield  only  simplified  and  oondensed  at  least,  in  the  canonical  courts;  and  its  influ- 
the  ancient  rule  in  hb  famous  saying :  *^  The  ence  remains  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.**  This  plaintiff  is  often  called  the  libellant  but  the  in- 
oon^nned  to  be  the  law  in  England  until  the  stmment  itself  is  not  called  a  libel,  but  a  bilL 
statute  6  and  7  Victoria,  ch.  96,  provided,  in  sub-  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  in  practice  confined 
stance,  that  the  truth  should  be  a  defence  if  it  to  courts  of  admiralty.  There  are  no  especial 
was  published  fbr  the  public  benefit  In  the  forms  which  must  be  adhered  to;  and,  although 
case  of ''  The  people  of  New  York  ts.  Oroswell,**  in  each  of  our  district  courts  certain  forms  and 
to  which  we  nave  before  referred,  tliis  question  methods  are  customary  and  usually  followed,  we 
idso  arose,  whether  the  truth  could  be  given  in  apprehend  that  any  narrative  of  the  libellant*s 
evidence  as  a  defenee,  as  well  as  whether  the  case,  which  was  distinct,  intelligible,  and  suffi- 
jury  could  pass  upon  the  whole  case^  including  cienUy  full,  would  bo  received  by  the  court,  and 
the  kw  as  wdl  as  the  fiiet«    Alexander  HMSiif  if  necessary  amended  into  conformity  with  any 
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Mtabliflhed  preoede&ts.    There  are,  howerer,  k  that  common  to  regiooa  near  the  equator. 

some  essentials  to  »  libel  in  admiralty,  none  There  are  two  seaaona^  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Tha 

of  which  shoold  be  omitted,  and  all  of  which  former  begins  with  June  and  ends  with  October, 

ahonld  be  present,  either  originally  or  by  sub-  Rain  falls  dnring  the  greater  part  of  this  aea- 

seqnent  amendment,  in  order  to  sustain  a  judg-  son,  though  not  without  interrals  of  dear  skiea 

ment    These  are :  1,  it  should  be  properly  ad-  and  suooessiye  days  of  fine  weather,  eepedally 

dressed  to  the  right  Judge ;  2,  it  should  state  in  July  and  August    Jn  the  dry  season  rain  la 

and  designate  with  deamess  and  accuracy  the  rare,  though  there  are  occasional  showers.   The 

parties  to  the  action;  8,  it  should  narrate  the  average  heat  of  the  year  in  Monrovia  is  80**  F., 

facts  and  circumstances,  directly  and  affirma-  that  o(  the  rainy  season  being  76**  and  of  the 

tively,  upon  which  the  libellant  rests  his  case ;  dry  84**.    The  mercury  seldom  risea'stbove  90^ 

4,  these  should  be  suffident,  as  stated,  to  give  in  the  shade,  and  never  falls  bdow  60^ ;  the 

the  court  jurisdiction ;  5,  it  should  pray  for  the  daily  variation  sddom  exceeds  10^   Jnne  is  the 

proper  rdief,  specificaUy,  and  the  proper  process,  coolest  mcmth,  and  January  the  hottest.    Dur- 

and  for  relief  generally.    A  libel  is  sometimes  ing  the  hottest  months,  January,  February,  and 

^^ simple,"  that  is,  it  tells  a  plain  story,  continu-  March,  the  heat  is  mitisated  by  the  constant 

ouslj,  from  beginning  to  end.    More  often  it  is,  winds,  the  land  breexe  blowing  from  midnight 

and  perhaps  it  should  always  be,  "  articulate."  until  near  midday,  and  the  sea  breeae  from  lud* 

or  divided  into  artides,  which  are  successively  day  until  near  midnight.    The  climate  both  on 

numbered,  and  each  one  of  which  indudes  some  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  is  deadly  to  the 

one  allegation  of  a  specific,  material  &ct  ^  The  white  man,  and  though  less  fatal  is  still  formi- 

purpose  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  respondent  to  dable  to  the  black  man  bom  and  reared  in  tem* 

answer  definitively  and  specifically  each  part  of  perate  regions.   Strangers  soon  after  their  ani- 

tiie  libeUanf  s  case ;  some  parts  he  would  wish  to  val  are  attacked  with  a  fever  called  aodJmating, 

admit,  others  to  deny,  ana  yet  others  to  qualify,  which  seems  to  be  caused  not  bv  the  heat,  but 

LIBERIA,  a  republic  of  American  negroes  by  miasmata  of  the  origin  and  character  of 

on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  S.  £.  along  which  little  is  known.    This  dckness  indicatea 

the  coast  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  its  approach  by  headache,  pains  in  the  back, 

about  500  m.  to  the  San  Pedro  river,  with  an  loss  of  appetite^  and  more  or  less  gastric  de- 

averaffe  breadth  of  50  m.,  between  lat.  4**  20'  rangement,  and  rapidly  develops  into  bilioua 

and  7^  20'  N.,  long,  e"*  50'  and  12''  40'  W. ;  area,  remittent  fever.    This  sometimes  yidds  to  mild 

about  80,000  sq.  m.    It  is  divided  into  4  coun-  medical  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  then  pre- 

ties:  Mesurado,  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Cape  Pal-  pared  to  endure  ordinary  exposure  to  the  dimate. 

mas.    The  capital  and  laraest  town  is  Monro-  Generally,  however,  the  disease  assumes  the 

via,  a  seaport  on  Cape  Mesurado,  with  about  tertiary  or  other  fbrm  of  intermittent  fever,  ao* 

2,000  inhabitants.    The  other  towns  are  Mar-  companied  by  bilioua  vomiting,  a  dull  exprea- 

shall,  Edina,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Greenville  on  fdon  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  febrileparoxyama 

the  coast,  and  Caldwell,  Louisiana,  Millsburg^  intense  headache  and  ddirium.     Thia  is  the 

Bexlev,  and  Cresson  in  the  interior.    The  gen-  African  fever,  and  is  frequently  &taL    To  the 

end  line  of  the  coast  is  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  white  man  there  ia  no  acclimation  in  Liberia; 

There  are  several  inlets  and  harbors  at  Cape  the  first  attack  of  the  fever  does  not  secure  him 

Mount,  Cape  Mesurado,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Bassa  {com  subsequent  attacks.     To  the  natives  the 

Cove.     There  are  many  rivers,  of  which  the  climate  is  not  nnfiivorable ;  they  are  robuat 

prindpal  is  the  St.  Paul,  which  enters  the  ocean  and  have  few  diseases,  and  many  of  them  live 

at  Cape  Mesurado.    It  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  to  a  great  age. — ^Iron  ore  abounds  in  Liberia, 

and  at  low  tide  has  7  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  and  it  is  siaid  that  copper  and  other  metals  exist 

at  its  mouth.    It  is  navigable  only  about  18  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  v^tables 

miles  from  the  sea.    The  other  largest  rivers  are  almost  endless  in  their  variety.    Toe  moat 

are  the  St.  John,  which  empties  at  Bassa  Cove;  important  of  the  native  trees  are  rosewood, 

the  Junk  river,  which  runs  between  the  SL  teak,    mahogany,  hid^ory,  poplar,  brimstone 

Paul  and  the  St.  John;   Cape  Mount  river,  wood  (so  called  frt>m  its  yellow  color),  aaasa 

which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Mount ;  ana  wood,  and  many  others  valuable  in  diip  bnild- 

the  Grand  Sesters^  £.  of  the  St.  John,  which  ing  and  cabinet  work.     Camwood  and  other 

has  14  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  dyewoods,  ebony,  the  acacia  whidi  yiddaffom 

The  land  on  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  ijiibic,  and  the  copal  tree  are  found.    l£ere 

except  near  the  capes,  whicyare  elevated,  and  are  several  varieties  of  palm,  dl  highly  useful, 

in  the  S.  £.,  where  the  shoreus  bold  and  rocky,  especially  the  nnt-beann^  palm  from  which 

From  the  coast  the  land  gradually  rises,  until  palm  oil  is  made.    Medicmal  plants  abodlid ; 

at  the  distance  of  80  miles  inland  it  swells  into  among  them  are  the  copaiba  tree,  the  eroUm 

forest-covered  hills,  and  in  the  remoter  interior  tif^lium,  which  yidds  the  crotoiybU,  the  caator 

into  mountain  ridges  divided  by  fertile  valleys,  oil  plant,  and  the  rieimu  major^  whose  aeeda 

The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  there  is  some  produce  a  highly  purgative  oil,  and  whose  wood 

poor  land.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  cdor,  and  tinges  is  mudi  used  for  hedgee  and  fences.  Several  va- 

the  rivers  which  flow  through  it    There  is  little  rieties  of  mdxe  and  rice  of  excellent  quality  are 

swamp  land,  the  country  being  almost  univer-  cultivated,  and  on  the  highlands  of  the  interior 

sally  broken  and  rooky  or  gravelly.    The  climate  good  cropa  of  wheat,  barkyi  and  oats  have  been 
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Ttised.  Cotton  flourishes)  and  sanr  oane  and  6X«  disadyantagM  ariaing  from  an  nnfayorable  oli- 
oallMit  coffee  are  easiljr  prodooed.  The  eecnknt  mate,  new  modes  of  lal>or.  new  elements  of  snb- 
mad  fiurinaoeoQS  roots  chiefly  onltivated  are  the  dstenoe,  new  states  of  sooietj,  and  entirely  new 
sweet  potato,  the  cassava,  the  yam,  the  tenia,  associations.  ....  The  snm  of  these  oonsidera- 
which  m  flavor  resembles  the  potato,  and  the  tions  is,  that  in  any  of  the  departments  <^  civil* 
arrow  root.  Oabha|;ee,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  ized  society  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  in  Li- 
beets,  cncombers,  and  almost  all  tne  common  gar-  beria;  yet  as  a  people  they  are  not  without 
den  vegetables  known  in  America,  thrive  when  excellences  which  reflect  credit  on  the  civiliza- 
planted  in  the  proper  season.  The  frnitsarenn-  tion  of  their  adoption,  their  virtue  and  intelli* 
meroas  and  fine.  Among  them  are  the  mango,  geuce.  As  yet  the  Liberians  have  done  bnt 
lemon,  lime^orange^  guava,  tamarind,  pomegran-  Uttie  in  the  way  of  agricnltare,  and  until  they 
ate,  cocoanut,  pUmtain,  banan&  rose  apple,  Afri-  become  a  prodnciug  people  uiey  cannot  be 
can  cherry,  pmeapple,  avocado  pear,  and  the  wealthy,  nor  in  any  high  sense  independent 
African  peach.  Wild  animals  are  becoming  scarce  They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufiictures^  if 
in  Ubena,  and  the  el^hant,  hippopotamtis,  leop-  we  except  the  littie  sugar  that  is  produced  on  the 
ard,  crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  deer,  for-  farms  of  the  St.  Paul's  river ;  their  main  busi- 
znerly  abundant,  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Hon-  ness  is  traffic,  and  though  tiiis  is  carried  on  in  a 
keys,  guanas,  chameleons,  lizards,  and  ants  in  small-sale  way,  it  furnishes  employment  to  the 
great  variety,  abound  in  the  forests.  The  driver  capital  of  the  country  and  to  many  of  the  peo* 
ants,  which  travel  from  place  to  place  in  count-  pie.  The  petty  merohants  buy  palm  oil,  rice, 
less  multitudes,  are  welcomed  by  the  people,  for  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  unimportant 
when  they  enter  a  house  they  soon  clear  it  of  articles,  in  small  quantities,  from  the  natives ; 
every  other  qiecies  of  insect  and  vermin. — ^The  for  which  they  give  tobacco,  powder,  cheap 
pqmlation  of  Liberia  is  compoeed  of  American  cutiery,  and  cotton  cloths.  Tne  more  wealthy 
negroes,  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  merchants  buy  from  these,  and  sell  again  to  the 
thdr  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  class,  and  English  and  American  merchant  vcsmIs,  or  ship 
df  uncivilized  native  tribes.  The  American  directiy  to  the  States.  There  are  several  men 
Africans  number  about  10,000.  The  Bev.  T.  J.  of  considerable  wealth  in  Monrovia.  They  keep 
Bowen  of  South  Oarolina,  a  missionary  sent  to  large,  well  assorted  stocks  of  dry  goods,  and  find 
western  Africa  in  1849  by  the  foreign  mission  ready  purchasers  among  their  own  people. .... 
board  of  the  southern  Baptist  convention,  thus  Society  in  Liberia  is  as  good  as  can  be  reason- 
describes  their  condition:  '*  The  houses  in  Mon-  ably  expected;  indeed,  we  found  a  degree  d 
rovia  are  generally  two  stories  high,  the  lower  refinement  and  taste  for  which  we  were  not 
one  designed  for  servants,  store  rooms,  &c.,  and  prepared.  The  people  desire  to  live  in  com* 
the  upper  one,  with  bedrooms,  parlors,  and  piaz-  fortable  and  pretty  houses,  the  ladies  and  beaux 
zas,  for  the  fiamily,  built  of  wood.  The  fbmitnre  dress  in  the  fkshion,  and  an  aristocracyof  means 
is  rimilar  to  that  used  by  the  middle  classes  in  and  education  is  already  set  up.'*  The  native 
America.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  good  many  population  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  repub- 
▼aluable  books  and  periodicals  on  ue  shelves  lie  is  estimated  at  250,000,  and  comprises  a 
and  tables.  Most  of  the  people  in  short  appear  variety  of  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the 
to  live  as  comfortably  as  people  of  means  com-  Eroo&  the  Golahs,  the  Yevs,  and  the  Deys. 
monly  do  at  home.  I  have  heard  them  accused  The  Eroos  are  black  and  wooUy-headed,  and  are 
of  being  too  fond  of  dress  and  show ;  but  if  they  a  stout  brawny  race,  very  industrious,  and  pecu- 
were  more  so  than  other  people  who  live  in  liarly  fond  of  working  on  board  shiM.  They  are 
towns,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  it.  ....  Li-  good  seamen,  and  generally  speak  English.  The 
beria  is  foil  of  well  attended  churches  and  greatest  ambition  of  a  Erooman  is  to  marry 
schools.  She  has  a  good  government,  well  ad-  many  wives;  this  is  said  to  be  the  chief  reason 
ministeo^  under  o£Scers  elected  by  the  people  why  they  wander  from  home,  and  labor  on 
fipom  among  themselves.  She  is  steadily  increas-  ships.  When  one  of  them  has  earned  money 
login  prosperity  and  in  every  thing  that  pertains  enough  to  buy  a  wife,  he  returns  to  his  native 
to  civilization."  A  more  recent  observer,  tiie  village,  marries,  and  remains  a  while  at  home. 
-Bev.  Oharies  W.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  chaplain  to  When  he  desires  another  wife,  he  goes  to  sea 
the  U.  S.  African  squadron  in  1855-'7,  says:  again.  As  he  grows  old  he  retires  altogether 
*' In  looking  into  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  from  the  ocean,  and  lives  in  ease  and  plenty 
intellectual  character  of  the  Liberians,  justice  to  supported  by  the  labor  of  his  wives,  who  cheer« 
ourselves  and  to  them  demands  that  we  should  ftiUy  work  to  maintain  him  in  comfort.  The 
l^e  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations :  Eroos  are  mostly  idolaters,  though  they  believe 
1,  the  recentness  of  the  establishment;  2,  the  in  one  supreme  God.  They  are  beginnbe  to 
want  of  capital  in  those  who  formed  the  govern*  embrace  civilization,  and  to  clothe  themselves 
ment,  and  those  who,  by  immigration,  continue  in  the  American  fashion.  The  Golahs  inhabit 
to  increase  its  population ;  8,  most  of  the  emi«  both  sides  of  the  St.  PauPs  river  back  of  Mon- 
grants  were  ftt>m  the  sUve  states,  and  had  never  rovia.  They  are  degraded  and  superstitious, 
learned  to  plan  and  provide  for  tiieir  own  main-  and  are  one  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Africa.  The 
tenance ;  those  from  the  states  called  free  were  Yeys  are  considered  superior  to  other  tribes  on 
eonally  dep^ident;  and  the  difficult  lesson  of  the  coast  in  morals  and  intelligence.  They  are 
aeif^ependenoe  had  to  be  learned  imder  the  the  oiUy  people  in  Africa  who  nave  invented  an 
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alphabet  for  their  lai^nuge.    Some  of  them  are  notezist  in  the  republic,  or  be  ooonteDanoedl^ 
Ifohammedans.  The  Deys  lire  about  the  month  any  of  ita  citizena.    All  eleotaona  ihall  be  bj 
of  St  PauFs  river,  and  are  few  in  number.  Thej  ballot,  and  every  male  eitizen  powfiwing  red 
are  grossly  superstitions,  and  are  savages  in  estate  shallhave  the  right  of  snfQrage.  None  but 
manners  and  intdligence.    A  few  thousand  of  citizena  may  hold  real  estate  in  the  repnUio. 
the  natives  have  become  Christianized  and  civ-  None  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admiUed  to 
ilized,  and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.    The  law  excluding  white  persons 
citizenship. — Agriculture  has  made  but  little  from  the  right  of  citizenaliipb  intended  to  be  oC 
progress  m  Lil^ria.    Horses,  mules,  and  asses  but  temporary  duration.    The  legislative  body 
cannot  endure  the  climate,  and  soon  wear  out  isstjled  ^^thelegislatureof  Liberia,''  and  is  eom- 
and  die ;  and  the  oxen  are  said  to  be  too  small  posed  of  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  house  oC 
to  be  of  much  service  in  field  labor.  The  native  representatives.    Each  county  is  entitled  to  two 
process  of  farming  is  extremely  simple.    In  the  senators,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
^7  season  the  men  clear  the  bushes  from  anew  Bepresentatives  are  elected  bienniaUy,  eveiy 
piece  of  land  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  in  the  county  being  entitled  to  one  representatiTe  and 
spring,  when  the  rains  b^n  to  fall,  the  women  an  additional  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants 
•ow  rice,  which  requires  slight  cultivation,  be-  The  president  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
cause  newly  cleared  land  produces  but  little  term  of  two  years.    With  the  consent  of  the 
grass.    A  crop  of  cassava  is  planted  for  the  sec-  senate  he  appoints  the  secretaries  of  war,  the 
ond  year,  by  the  end  of  wmch  the  grass  takes  navy,  treasury,  and  state,  the  postmaster-general, 
full  possession  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  abandoned  the  jodges,  and  many  other  officers  dvil  and 
for  new  ground.    In  8  or  4  years  the  bushes  military.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
grow  again  and  destroy  the  jgrass,  and  then  the  supreme  court  and  several  subordinate  oourts. 
whole  process  is  repeated.    The  American  emi-  — -For  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  pro- 
grants  follow  to  a  great  extent  the  native  mode  cress  of  Liberia,  see  Oolobtizatiov  BooisTr. 
of  cultivation.    They  have  added  largely  to  the  Bowen's  '^  Central  Africa"  (New  York,  1867), 
list  of  agricultural  products,  and  among  other  and  Thomases  '^  West  Coast  of  Africa"  (New 
plants  have  introdnced  the  sugar  cane,  which  York,  1860),  also  treat  of  Liberia  and  ita  people. 
IB  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.    There  LIBEBTY.    L  A  S.  E.  co.  <^  Qa.,  bordering 
are  several  sugar  mills  in  the  country,  and  in  on  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  S. 
1866  one  farmer  planted  100  acres  in  cane.    In  W.  b^  the  Altamaha  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
May,  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  sent  to  New  pop.  m  1869,  8,408,  of  whom  6,029  were  slaves. 
York.    Sogar  making  is  the  onlv  manufacture  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 
yet  prosecuted.  The  commerce  of  the  republic  is  productions  in  1860  were  114,810  bnriiela  of 
connned  to  a  trade  with  the  natives  for  palm  oil,  Indian  com,  116,119  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,892,- 
rice,  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  articles,  462  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,888  bales  of  cotton.    There 
which  are  sold  to  English  and  American  vessels,  were  10  churches,  and  246  pupils  attending 
or  shipped  to  the  United  States.    The  quantity  schools.    Capital,  Hinesville.    II.  A  S.  £.  co. 
of  palm  oil  exported  in  1869  is  estimated  to  of  Texas;  area,  about  1,400 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
have  been  worth  upward  of  $600,000. — There  8,684,  of  whom  1,214  were  daves.    It  is  inter- 
are  several  schools  in  Liberia  supported  by  the  sected  by  the  Trinity  river,  upon  which  the  soil 
ffovemment,  and  there  is  an  excellent  academy  is  extremely  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
in  Monrovia  maintdned  by  voluntary  contribu-  light  and  sandy.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  k 
tions.    A  college  has  lately  been  established,  of  prmrie,  affording  a  fine  range  for  large  herda  of 
which  the  president  is  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  an  cattle.    Yalne  of  live  stock  in  1869,  $209,600 ; 
ex-president  of  tlie  republic    Two  newspapers  taxable  property,  $1,114,468.    Capital,  Dberty. 
are  published  weekly  in  Monrovia,  one  of  which  LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  books  designed  for 
has  existed  upward  of  20  years.    The  principal  use  and  preservation,  not  for  sale.    The  term  is 
sects  in  the  republic  are  the  Methodist,  Bap-  also  applied  to  the  eoifice  or  apartm^it  eontain- 
tist,  Presbyterian,  and  EpiscopaL    The  Metho-  ing  such  a  collection.    In  early  andquity  Kbra- 
dists  have  26  preachers  and  over  1,800  church  ries  consisted  of  archives,  which  were  preserved 
members,  many  of  whom  are  natives.   The  Bap-  in  the  most  sacred  temples.    The  oMeet  lilNrary 
tists  have  70  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Memphis  by  the 
about  1,000  members.    The  Episcopal  church  Egyptian  kingOsjmandyas,  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
has  a  bishop,  4  white  missionaries  ana  8  colored.  It  was  in  a  division  of  the  palace,  at  the  en- 
8  of  whom  are  natives ;  80  teachers,  12  of  whom  trance  of  which  were  inscribed  the  words :  ^^  The 
are  natives ;  and  260  oommunicanta,  more  than  Healing  of  the  8oul ;"  and  it  contained  works 
half  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Presbyterian  of  an  unknown  antiquity  deemed  sacred  by  the 
church  has  2  white  missionaries  and  4  colored,  Egyptians,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  rav- 
12  teachers,  and  180  communicants. — ^The  con-  ages  attending  and  following  the  Persian  Inva- 
stitution  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  provides  for  sion.    The  monumental  cuneiform  records  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  following  fundamental  the  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian 
principles :  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  in  the  empires  have  been  designated  ^  public  libraries 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life,  liberty,  and  in  clay."    The  principal  Hebrew  library  was  hi 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.    All  power  of  govern-  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  restored  after 
ment  is  inherent  in  the  people.    Slavery  shall  the  captivity  by  Nehemiah,  and  again  by  Judas 
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tiM  Bonuni;  la  Greece,  PisistratuB  wab,  ao- 
oordiiu  to  Aulas  Gelliiu,  the  firat  to  establish 
ft  pnWo  libiW7  at  Athena.  It  was  taken  to 
Ferria  by  Xerxes,  retonied  b;  Seleaons  Nioo- 
tor,  pillaged  b;  Sjlla,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Foljcratea  soon  after  fonnded  a  llbrarr  in  Sa- 
mos,  and  Itige  ooUeotioDB  of  books  were  made 
b7  Enolid,  Euripides,  and  especiallf  by  Aristo- 
tM,  whose  librarj,  after  passing  throagh  two 
generations,  waa  pnrchased  by  Ptolemj  Philadel- 
phns  and  traneported  to  Aleiandria.  Of  aodent 
ubrariea,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  at  Alex- 
andria, which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  con- 
tuned  700,000  Tolnmes,  vastly  inferior  however 
tomodemTolamesiDaveragesiEe.  Itnltlmatoly 
inoloded  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Pergamns, 
of  900,000  volumes,  presented  bj  Antony  Co  Cle- 
opatra, and,  after  sofTering  repeated  diminntions 
in  the  civil  wars,  is  sud  to  have  been  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  order  of  Oaliph  Omar.  The  first 
Hbraiy  at  Borne  was  that  of  Fanlna  ^milins 
fl67  B,  0,),  the  booty  of  war  in  Macedonia, 
libraries  snbseqnontly  beoame  common,  and  in 
the  time  of  Angastos  it  was  faablonable  for  men 
of  onlmretohaveonointheirhoaseB,  Syllatook 
from  Athena  to  Borne  the  library  of  Apellioon 
.  the  Teian ;  Lncallas  made  a  large  eoUeotion,  and 
bis  galleries  and  portiooea  became  a  favorite 
reaort  for  conversation;  Varro,  Atticos,  and 
(^oero  ware  enthnsiastie  collectors  of  boolca. 
One  of  the  nnfulfilled  projects  of  OEe»ar  waa  the 
formation  of  a  pablic  library,  wbioh  ahonld  ooa- 
tain  ah  the  works  in  Greek  and  I«tin  Utera- 
tare.  Augnstns  established  the  Octavian  and 
Palatine  publio  libraries,  the  latter  of  wbioh  oon- 
tanned  until  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  More 
importaot  was  the  Clpian  libno?,  fbanded  by 
Tr^an.  In  the  4th  eentnry  Pablios  Victor  men- 
tions 9S  pnblio  librariea  in  Borne,  beside  many 
valaable  private  oollectioM.  All  of  these  per- 
islied  in  the  stonns  of  barbarian  invanon.  The 
library  of  Constantinople,  fonnded  by  Oonstan- 
tine,  and  enlarged  by  Jnlian  and  the  younger 
Tlieodoeios  to  the  namber  of  120,000  volumes, 
waa  partially  burned  by  the  ioonoolasta  in  the 
8tb  oentnry  under  Leo  the  leaurian.  Libraries 
were  fbanded  from  tiie  Mb  to  the  11th  ceutnry, 
especially  by  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neni,  in  the  cloisters  on  tiie  islands  of  the  orchi- 
ml^o  and  on  Mt  Athos.  After  the  &I1  of  the 
Byaotine  empire  the  imperial  library  wu  pre- 
served by  the  command  of  Uohammed  11.  in  one 
of  the  apartnieiita  of  the  sert^io,  and  was  either 
destroyed  by  Amnrsth  IV,  or  perished  by  neg- 
lect. The  Moslems  had  an  important  library 
of  Arabic  books  in  Alexutdris,  and  one  at  Biu- 
dad,  which  incladed  Greek  mannscripta.  In 
Spain  they  had  TO  public  libraries  in  the  19th 
eentnry,  ibat  at  Cordova  contaioing  960,000 
volnmee.  In  the  West  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne no  monastery  was  founded  withont  a 
library.  The  Benediotinea  had  celebrated  col- 
lections at  Monte  Casino,  Canterbory,  York, 
Babbio,andCorbei.  There  were  others  at  Fnlda, 
Hirschau,  Tonis,  St.  Qermun  dea  Pr6«,  and  St. 
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impulse  to  the  formation  of  libraries.  Thenni- 
versities^  princely  families,  and  many  privata 
soholarB,  ss  Aungervyle,  Petrarch,  ana  Boc- 
caccio, were  zealuus  collectors.  "WitJi  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  began  a  new  era  in  the  historj 
of  libraries,  the  number  of  books  being  greatly 
increased,  and  their  cost  greatly  reduced.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  European  Ubraries  date  trom 
that  period.  The  sappree^on  of  the  nnmerons 
cloisters  in  consequence  of  the  reformatioa 
CAosed  many  small  libraries  to  be  incorporated 
Into  the  larger  collections  of  miivereities,  cities^ 
and  princea, — See  Edwards,  "  Memoirs  of  Li- 
braries, and  Handbook  of  Library  Economy" 
(London,  1SS9),  and  W.  J.  Rhees,  "Uonna]  of 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,"  &o.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1369).  See  also  in  this  work  the  arti- 
cles on  BmuooKAPST,  Book,  BooKaKLUNO,  and 
Oatalogob,  and  the  articles  on  particular  libra- 
ries, as  Alkxandsud  Libbast,  and  Astob  Li- 
BBiBT. — The  following  are  tabular  views  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  United  States  (eioluuve 
of  libraries  connected  with  colleges,  for  which 
see  Oolleoe),  and  of  those  libranea  in  Europe 
containing  more  than  100,000  volumes: 
Pvaud  Lnuan*  n  nn  Uhitip  ftiAn 
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■       '■  ■  l*arie»  of  France,  an  offico  creatod  espresdy 

for  him.  Beveral  works  pnblished  by  him  dnr- 
ing  this  period  gave  him  a  widely  e3^ended  rep- 
DtatioD.  Among  tliese  were  hia  ffittoire  det 
Kitnee*  mathematigues  en  ItalU  depui*  la  t»- 
nai**anee  jtMju'd  to  An  dv  17*  tiiele  (Pktb, 
ie88-'41);  8ma>eninda  la  jeuneut  d« Ifapolion 
(IMi) ;  and  Lettret  tur  le  elerffi  ft  la  liberti  de 
refutigntment  (1844) ;  to  which  may  be  added 
many  memoirs,  articles  in  magazines,  and  bib> 
liographical  labors  in  the  form  of  annotated  cat* 
slognes.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  Libri  began  to  be  suspected 
of  having  made  nse  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  his  office  of  inspector-general  of  libraries  to 

E lander  them  eitensivety.  It  was  asserted  that 
e  had  purloined  the  most  precious  boots  and 
MSS.  from  the  libraries  of  Grenoble,  Montpel- 
lier,  Troyes,  Poitiers,  and  Alby,  as  well  as  from 
tlie  Mazarin  collection  and  that  of  the  arsenaL 
A  report  on  this  subject  by  U.  Bonchy,  address- 
ed to  the  king  tbrongb  M.  Gnizot,  estimated 
the  literary  thefts  of  Libri,  from  1S42  to  1847,  at 
the  Talne  of  more  than  600,000  francs.  This 
docoment,  dated  Feb.  4,  1848,  was  found  in  the 
hotel  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  victors  of  Feb.  34, 
and  the  case  was  at  once  put  on  trial.  After  the 
minateet  inTestigation,  Libri,  who  had  escaped 
to  London,  was  found  gnilty  and  condemned 
(Jane  83,  1800}  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and 
LIBRATION.    See  Moon.  degradation  from  public  employment  For  S  or 

LIBRETTO,  a  small  book,  wbloh  oostuns  8  years  he  continued  to  send  letters,  vindicating 
the  text  for  an  opera.  The  most  fertile  aotbor  himself  in  a  haughty  tone,  to  public  and  litertur 
of  librettos  in  France  b  Eugene  Scribe.  Some  men.  Ha  was  also  defended  by  Paul  Lacroii, 
of  the  best  of  Germany  are  those  written  by  G.  Bmnet,  and  others,  whose  defence  was  bow- 
Kind  for  Weber's  I¥eiseh&U,  and  by  Helmiua  ever  controverted  by  Lalanne,  Bordier,  and 
Ton  Ob^  for  Ihtryanthe.  Hicbanl  Wagner  Bonrqnelot.  A  remarkable  paper  was  writt«a 
asserts  in  his  Op«r  UTid Drama  (hmpdc,  1662}  onhisbehalf  by  Pan]M6rim6eentitledZ«jrrrc«te 
ibat  librettos,  to  be  in  the  higheet  sense  sue-  Libri,  and  published  in  18S2  in  the  Setve  dM 
ceesful,  shoQld  be  written  by  the  composer  of  d^ux  mondet.  Its  reflections  upon  the  Frendi 
the  opera  himself,  magistrates  were  resented  by  the  government, 

LIBRI-OAERtJOOI  DELLA  80MMAIA,  and  the  author  waa  sentenced  to  a  brief  term 
Ginu.A.tivB  Bbutds  Ioilb  TraOLion,  count,  a    of  imprisonment. 

Frencb  mathematician  and  collector  of  books  LIBUBNIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
and  manuscripts,  bom  in  Florence,  Jan.  3,1803.  of  Illyrionm  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatio, 
His  father  was  the  count  Libri-Bagnano,  an  now  Included  partly  in  Croatia  and  partly  in 
Italian  adventurer,  who  was  in  1816  condemned  Dalmatia.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the 
at  Lyons  to  10  years'  impHsoument  at  hard  inhabitants  maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  navi- 
labor  and  to  branding  for  counterfeiting  goods,  gation.  They  wore  celebrated  from  early  times 
and  who  flnally  became  a  secret  agent  of  the  as  sailors.  They  occnpied  the  northern  islands 
Icbg  of  the  Netherlands.  The  son,  being  an  of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  settleniente  on  the 
excellent  mathemstieian,  became  professor  at  Italian  coast.  After  their  ships  a  kind  of  swift 
the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  published  in  sailing  vessels  were  styled  Znbfima  nana  by 
the  scientific  Jonrnals  several  articles  on  the  the  Komans.  Of  all  Illyrians  the  Libuntians 
tbeory  of  numbers,  ou  analysis,  and  the  resolti'  first  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Borne, 
tion  of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  de-  LIBYA,  the  name  given  to  Africa,  or  that 
gree.  Having  been  compromised  by  his  politi-  portion  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic, 
oal  views,  be  fled  in  18S0  to  France,  where  the  by  the  ancient  geographers.  It  was  also  the 
friendship  of  Arago  introduced  him  to  the  world  name  of  a  district  between  Egypt  and  Uarmar- 
of  science.  Shortly  after  being  natnralized  as  icn,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former, 
a  Frenchman  (Jan.  2,  1888)  be  was  called  to  the  was  often  desi^ated  as  Libya  Exterior. 
academy  of  sciences  as  successor  of  Legendre.  LIBYAN  DESERT,  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
Identifying  himself  with  the  doctrinaire  party,  or  Great  Desert  which  lies  K  of  Fezzan  and 
he  became  inspector- general  of  public  instruc-  the  coantry  of  the  Tibboos.  It  is  probably  not. 
tion,  obtained  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  less  than  1  000  m.  in  length  from  Tripoli  to 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  11-    Darfoor  and  Waday,  and  from  SOO  to  600  m.  in 
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width,  its  E.  border  being  Egypt  and  Nubia.  TJn-  to  interfere  with  the  special  lieense  of  the  state 
like  the  W.  division  of  the  Sahara,  the  Libyan  of  New  York.  But  thb  decision  was  overruled 
desert  contains  a  number  of  oases  or  fertile  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on 
tracts  which  support  a  moderate  population,  the  ground  that  the  power  **to  regulate  oom- 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  overspread  with  ex-  inerce''  given  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
tensive  groves  of  date  trees  and  nelds  in  which  States  to  congress  included  not  only  traffic,  but 
durra  is  grown.  Generally,  however,  the  sur-  intercourse,  and  therefore  all  navigation  which 
&ce  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  plains  or  grav-  was  not  completely  internal  to  any  state,  and 
elly  deserts  lying  E.  and  W.,  separated  by  low  carried  on  only  between  the  parts  of  the  same, 
rocky  ridges,  or  shelving  down  in  a  series  of  (See  4  Johnson^s  Chancery  R.,  150;  17  Johnson's 
terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean. — See  Bayle  B.,  488;  and  9  Wheaton,  1.  For  a  license  to 
St.  John^s  **  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert"  shipping,  under  the  navigation  laws,  see  Ship* 
(London  and  New  York,  1849).  pino.)— A  mere  and  proper  license  transfers  no 
LIBYAN  SEA,  the  name  given  by  ancient  propertr^  in  any  thing,  and  i^ves  no  interest 
geographers  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  It  smiplv  authorizes,  or  so  to  speak  pardons,  an 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Crete  and  the  nnlawfbl  act.  Being  a  mere  permission,  it  is 
coast  of  Africa.  evident  that  a  license  cannot  permit  any  thing 
LICE.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  258.  which  the  licenser  himself  cannot  do ;  so  that 
LICENSE,  in  law,  may  be  simply  and  well  if  one  permits  another  simply  to  go  upon  his 
defined  as  a  permission.  Thus,  a  permission  to  land,  the  alienation  of  the  land  will  necessarily 
go  upon  the  land  or  enter  the  house  of  him  who  extinguish  the  privilege.  Further,  it  is  clear 
gives  it ;  the  permission  accorded  by  abelliger-  that  the  benefit  of  a  license  is  limited  to  him 
ent  power  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  those  of  who  receives  it ;  for  as  the  license  transfers  no 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by  property  or  interest,  the  licensee  has  nothing  to 
war ;  and  the  permission  granted  by  a  state  to  assign.  Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  license 
its  citizens  to  sell  certain  wares  or  exerdse  cer-  that,  as  it  passes  no  estate,  but  rests  wholly 
tain  callings,  are  familiar  examples  of  licenses,  in  the  indulgence  and  will  of  the  licenser,  it  is 
The  most  common  and  important  of  these  are  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  These  are  the  ind- 
licenses  to  keep  a  tavern,  to  sell  spirituous  dents  of  every  mere  license :  but  if  the  license 
liquor,  to  peddle  out  goods,  to  sell  by  auction,  be  supported  by  the  grant  of  an  interest,  or  be 
and  the  like.  All  of  these  are  governed  and  necessary  to  the  enjovment  of  a  right,  it  at- 
regulated  exclusively  by  statutes,  and  these  vary  taches  inseparably  to  it,  and  partakes  of  its  in- 
in  the  different  states  so  entirely  that  it  is  im-  cidents.  It  may  not  only  cease  to  be  revocable, 
possible  to  state  any  general  principles  by  which  but  may  become  capable  of  assignment.  Thus, 
they  are  governed.  In  each  state,  the  amount  to  borrow  a  familiar  illustration,  a  permission 
paid  by  way  of  tax  for  the  license,  if  any,  the  to  hunt  in  a  park,  and  to  carry  away  the  deer 
privileges  conferred  ty  it,  and  the  precautions  killed,  is  a  license  so  for  as  it  ooncerns  the  mere 
against  abuse,  are  determined  only  by  the  jud^-  privilege  of  hunting;  but  it  includes  also  a 
ment  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  grant  of  the  deer.  If  in  such  a  case  the  grant 
reference  to  the  wants  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  property  be  well  made,  the  license  is 
of  each  state.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  irrevocable.  So  if  one  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  a 
each  state  has  full  power  to  enact  general  police  chattel  which  is  situated  on  his  land  or  in  his 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  shop,  the  license  to  remove,  though  not  Express, 
health  and  morals.  But  the  question  has  arisen,  but  implied  in  such  a  case  by  law,  is  yet  irrevo- 
whether  after  a  license  has  been  given  under  a  cable,  because  the  licensee  has  an  interest  in 
law  of  the  state,  it  remains  within  the  power  the  chattel  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  tak- 
of  the  state,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  qualified  ing  it  awav.  But  when  the  irrevocable  right 
at  pleasure.  If  no  fee,  premium,  or  bonus  is  which  the  licensee  claims,  even  under  an  ex- 
paid  for  the  license,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  press  license,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  an 
the  state  retains  thb  power.  But  if  a  fee  or  owner's  .control  over  and  enjovment  of  his 
other  pecuniary  consideration  have  been  paid  property,  the  interest  or  estate  alleged  in  sup- 
for  the  license,  some  cases  favor  the  doctrine  port  of  it  must  be  a  real,  legal  one.  The  ei\joy- 
that  there  is  now  a  contract  between  the  state  ment  of  a  mere  parol  license  cannot  be  pushed 
and  licensee,  which  can  be  annulled  only  by  the  so  far  as  to  create  an  easement:  for  such  a 
consent  of  both  parties.  Another  question  has  continuing  interest  in  lands  can  be  legally  rused 
caused  much  discussion,  but  seems  now  to  be  only  by  deed, 'that  is,  by  a  formal  instrument 
settled.  The  state  of  New  York,  by  5  statutes  under  seal.  So  that  when  one  licenses  another, 
passed  between  1798  and  1811,  gave  to  certain  by  a  mere  parol  permission,  to  keep  hay 
parties  *^  the  sole  and  exclusive  right'*  of  navi-  stacks  on  his  land,  or  allows  the  licensee  to  dig 
gating  vessels  b^  steam  in  the  waters  of  the  a  ditch  across  it,  the  privilege  in  both  cases  is 
state,  for  a  certam  time.  Some  one  claimed  a  equally  revocable  even  though  it  have  been  ex- 
right  to  navigate  these  waters  on  the  ground  ecuted  by  the  licensee.  An  easement  would 
that  his  vessels  were  duly  licensed,  under  the  have  been  irrevocable,  but  that  could  have  been 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  the  coast-  created  only  by  deed.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
ing  trade.  The  courts  of  New  York  decided  that  that  one  has,  with  another's  permission,  erected 
this  general  license  gave  the  licensee  no  power  a  building  on  the  land  of  the  latter ;  a  revoca* 
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tion  of  the  ISoense  in  tnoh  a  case  would  eanM  The  lue  of  a  forged  or  altered  lioense,  or  of  one 
the  lioensee  material  ii^ury.  He  has  execated  isBaed  to  any  otber  ship,  sol^jeotsto  forf^tore  the 
the  permiflBion  by  an  ezpenditore  of  labor  or  Tessel  and  cargo  sailing  nnder  it 
money,  titie  benefit  of  which  he  cannot  ei\joy  if  LIOHENS,  ceUolar  cryptogamons  plantfl, 
the  license  to  go  npon  the  land  can  be  recdled  closely  allied  to  the  algte  and  to  the  fbngi,  yet 
at  the  option  of  the  licenser.  In  such  a  case  a  generally  distin^ishable  from  ei^er  by  <£arao> 
oonrt  of  equity  wiU  sometimes  interpose  for  teristic  peculiarities.  Thus  a  lichen  may  be  de- 
the  protection  of  the  licensee.  It  regards  the  fined  as  consisting  of  a  tkaUus^  of  apotkeeiaf 
revocation  in  such  circumstances  as  fraudulenti  and  of  ^permoffonia.  The  thallns  is  the  nutri- 
aetuaUy,  or  at  least  constructively,  and,  when  tive  or  yegetating  functional  part;  theapoUiecia 
the  threatened  iinury  to  the  licensee  could  not  contain  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  are  an- 
be  compensated  in  damages,  has  construed  the  alogous  to  the  fertile  or  female  flower ;  tiie  q)er- 
•xeoution  of  the  parol  permission  sufficient  to  sup-  magonia  contain  the  fecundating  apparatus,  and 
ply  the  place  of  a  writmg,  and  so  to  take  the  case  are  analogous  to  the  barren  or  male  flowers, 
out  of  the  statute  of  fhiuds.  Courts  of  law  have  There  is  also  another  form  of  reproductive  or- 
generally  adhered  to  the  strict  law  doctrines ;  gans,  which  may  be  conddwed  as  secondary,  and 
and,  in  respect  to  permanent  structures,  though  which  are  csHedpyenidia;  these  most  usually 
there  are  some  decisions  which  regard  the  license  occur  in  imperfectly  developed  lichens,  or  in 
as  coextensive  with  the  duration  of  the  building  those  whose  thallus  is  of  a  erustaceous  charao- 
to  which  it  relates,  yet  the  weight  of  authority  ter.  In  order  to  understand  the  structure  of 
is  adverse  to  this  view,  and  in  favor  of  limiting  lichens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these 
the  licensee's  privilege  to  a  right  of  entry  and  re-  characteristics  in  detail.  I.  The  thaUtUy  or  or> 
moval,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  chattels.  The  gan  of  nutrition,  consists  of  4  parts,  via. :  1. 
more  favorable  deci^ons  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  The  cortical  layer,  which  is  ordinarily  formed 
equitable  estoppel,  which  has  been  borrowed  of  colorless  ceUular  tissue,  but  where  nearest 
m>m  tiie  chancery  practice,  and  now  forms  a  the  exterior  surface  becomes  amorphous  and 
means  of  remedying  by  common  law  many  colored,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  epidermis  to  be 
wrongs  which  otherwise  would  not  fall  within  seen  in  some  lichens  more  than  in  othoti.  %, 
the  range  of  tiie  common  law  jurisdiction.  The  The  gonimous  layer,  which  is  of  a  very  lively 
general  rule  then,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  green  color,  and  lies  immediately  beneath  tfaie 
in  England,  respecting  licenses  which  concern  cortical  layer;  it  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  pave- 
the  enjoyment  of  interests  in  lands,  maintains  ment  of  opaque  cells,  not  altogether  ccmtinuous, 
their  revocability,  no  matter  what  may  have  which  ^ves  the  lively  green  tints  of  some  lichens 
been  done  in  reliance  upon  them ;  and  no  matter  when  moistened  by  the  rain.  8.  The  med* 
whether  the  question  arise  between  the  origi-  uUary  layer  or  pith  layer,  found  in  the  centre 
nal  parties,  or  be  complicated  by  conveyance  of  the  stem  or  thallus,  and  lying  beneath  the 
to  third  persons ;  for  it  has  been  often  held  gonimous  layer.  It  has  8  modified  conditions 
ti^t  a  grantee  of  the  licensee  cannot  claim  an  as  it  occurs  in  difierent  species,  viz. :  a,  corn- 
absolute  right  in  the  continuance  of  the  license,  posed  of  a  tissue  of  threads  woven  together  into 
even  though  it  be  essential  to  the  ei^oyment  of  a  loose  web,  serving  to  give  consistence  and  elas- 
his  grant. — ^In  international  law,  licenses  are  ticity  to  the  plant,  which  is  the  most  common 
permissions  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  form;  (,  composed  chiefly  of  granules  in  which 
during  war.  The  power  to  grant  them  rests  are  often  scattering  threads  and  octahedric  crys- 
naturally  with  the  sovereign;  but  in  time  of  tals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  forming  a  compact  white 
actual  hostilities  they  may  be  immediately  is-  pith ;  e,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  contidning 
sued  by  generals  or  other  high  military  or  naval  gonidia  in  the  interior  of  the  cellules  or  else  be- 
officers.  These  licenses  are  liberally  construed,  tween  them.  4.  The  4th  layer  is  called  the 
but  no  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  in-  hypothalline ;  it  lies  beneath  aU  the  otiiers,  and 
dnlgence  which  tiiey  grant;  as  for  example,  by  is  indeed  that  upon  which  the  others  are  laid, 
carrying  a  different  kind  of  goods  from  that  ex-  but  it  is  not  always  visible,  and  sometimes  be- 
pressly  permitted,  or  by  changing,  without  the  comes  wholly  wanting  in  the  matured  condition 
consent  of  the  granting  power,  the  person  by  of  the  thallus.  In  the  process  of  development 
whom  the  license  was  to  1>e  used ;  for,  if  it  be  not  it  precedes  them  all,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  arrest- 
expressly  transferable,  the  lioense  is  personal  ed  after  they  are  in  a  formative  state  so  as  to 
only.  A  wrong  description  of  the  licensee  in vali-  be  hardly  traceable  or  quite  invisible.  Its 
dates  the  license,  and  so  does  a  fraudulent  altera-  structure  is  filamentous  or  even  cellular,  its 
tion  of  it,  even  when  the  person  claiming  protec-  color  generally  dark  or  blackish,  sometimes  pale, 
tion  is  innocent  of  the  fraud.  Under  United  States  rarely  white.  There  are  two  forms  of  tiie  hy- 
statutes,  ships  which  engage  in  the  fisheries  or  pothaUine  layer,  viz. :  a.  the  hypothallus,  made 
in  the  coasting  trade  need  not  be  registered  like  up  of  blackish  or  bluish  fibres  spreading  horizon- 
ships  which  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce.  It  is  tally,  frequently  beyond  the  edge  of  the  thallus, 
flufncient  if  they  be  enrolled,  though  they  must  and  surrounding  it  with  a  delicate  fringed  line, 
be  every  year  licensed  for  tiie  employment  or  as  seen  in  lichens  which  grow  upon  smooth 
business  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  The  par-  rocks  or  on  the  bark  of  trees;  ^,  the  rhidna, 
ticular  trade  is  spedfied  in  the  license,  and  they  root-like  fibres,  branching,  with  their  extremi- 
are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other,  ties  scmietimes  formed  Hke  a  brush,  in  color 
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domnionly  bkdc,  but  8(m)6iim6S  gray  or  wMt-  spores,  irbiolif  taken  tip  by  the  ahnosphere  or 
Ish,  givlDg  to  some  lioheiw  on  their  inferior  snr-  washed  away  by  the  rains,  are  ready  to  germi^ 
fftoes  the  appearance  of  a  rough  pile,  or  a  shaggy  nate  in  such  places  as  are  suitable  to  their 
aspect;  they  serve  the  purpose  of  affixing  the  growth.  So  rapidly  may  tiie  mere  process  of 
lichen  to  its  matrix.  The  thallas  is  liable  to  germination  be  effected,  that  spores  immersed 
modificatioos  of  these  several  parts,  or  its  tissue  m  water  upon  the  slide  of  the  microscope  in 
may  be  entirely  homogeneous.  The  extemid  the  process  of  examination  can  be  seen  pro- 
peculiarities  of  the  thallus  are:  the  eyphella,  trudmg  filamentary  threads  of  growth  ^om 
little  whitish  or  yellowish  excavations  upon  the  their  external  walls.  When  the  apothecia  are 
nnder  sur&ce  of  the  thallus  of  stieta^  probably  first  evolved  npon  or  in  tiie  thallus,  they  con- 
serving in  some  nutritive  function;  eephUodict^  sist  of  little  buds  or  nuclei,  containing  the  im- 
globular-shaped,  tuberculous,  or  shapeless  swell-  perfect  hymeneal  layer  and  its  forming  ascf, 
ings,  looking  like  morbid  excrescences,  com*  each  of  which  has  granular  matter  in  its  bite* 
xnonly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  rior,  whidi,  acted  upon  by  the  spermagonia,  ar- 
of  the  thallus;  uidifi^  exuberant  growths  of  the  ranges  itself  into  the  spores  which  have  been 
thallus  into  erect,  stalked,  coral^ike,  and  per-  described.  IIL  The  ^j^^nna^^mia,  or  fecundating 
Iiaps  branching  excrescences,  always  of  the  same  organs,  the  barren  or  male  fio  wers,  so  to  speak,  are 
color  as  the  thallus  itself;  lepraria^  morbid  con-  generally  very  small  oblong  or  rounded  bodies^ 
ditions  of  the  thallus,  when  it  becomes  converted  sometimes  in  the  form  of  spedal  tubercles,  soroe- 
into  a  sterile  and  pulverulent  state ;  $oredia^  par-  times  immersed  in  the  superior  surface  of  liie 
tial  pulverulent  eruptions  of  the  cortical  layer,  thallus,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  little  papiSary 
often  in  the  form  of  scattered  rounded  heaps  of  or  simple  perforations  (ostioles),  of  a  blackish  or 
spherical  particles  of  a  brighter  color,  somedmes  brownish  color,  though  sometimes  of  the  same 
confined  to  the  border  of  the  thallus,  producing  general  hue  as  the  thallus  itself.  Each  sperma- 
a  rich  and  beautiftil  edging ;  variolaria,  a  con-  gonium  has  a  conceptacle,  steriffmata^  and  fp&r- 
dition  of  the  fruit-bearing  organs,  where  thej  matia.  The  conceptacle  is  composed  of  a  tissue 
become  pulverulent;  nil^na^  pulverulent  spots,  of  small  cells  united  together  into  a  wall,  whose 
most  commonly  black,  seen  upon  the  thallus,  exterior  layers  are  of  a  similar  consistence  with 
and  resulting  from  tJie  presence  of  small  para-  that  of  the  thaUus,  but  whose  interior  waH  is 
sitical  fungi  similar  to  what  we  see  upon  the  transformed  into  particular  organs  called  sterig- 
foliage  of  hi^er  plants.  IT.  The  apotheoiOy  or  mata.  These  are  either  dmple  or  Jointed  threads, 
reprodnctive  orguis,  commonly  occupy  the  c<Nr-  straight  and  nndivided,  or  branching.  The  cel- 
tical  layer,  but  sometimes  nestle  deeply  within  lules  which  make  np  the  sterigmata  taper  to- 
the  interior  tissues.  Of  those  first  mentioned,  ward  their  summits,  and  bear  divergent,  pro« 
which  are  called  discoid,  there  are  the  follow-  tuberant  bodies  of  various  shapes  in  difRarent 
ing  modifications :  a,  peltate,  liurge,  bare  apo-  species  of  lichens.  When  these  reach  their  full 
thecia ;  ^,  scutellate,  having  an  exterior  cover-  development,  they  detach  themselves  fk'om  their 
ing  formed  of  the  thallus ;  ^  patellate,  having  support,  and  become  free  corpuscles,  ready  to 
a  border  or  edge  made  of  their  own  suIh  be  expelled  from  the  conceptacle.  Generally 
stance,  and  not  of  the  thallus ;  d^  lirellate,  ir-  only  one  of  these  corpuscles  is  produced  from  a 
regularly  formed,  elongated,  or  branching  apo-  sterigma;  but  when  the  sterigmata  are  composed 
thecia,  and  often  varying  in  shape  in  the  same  of  several  beads  or  joints,  each  joint  can  pro- 
species  of  lichen.  The  term  nuoleiform  is  at-  duoe  its  corpuscle,  which  in  fact  is  the  sperma- 
tached  to  those  apothecia  which  nestle  more  or  tium.  Frequently  a  very  great  number  of  sper- 
less  deeply  in  the  tissue.  In  internal  structure  matia  are  found  within  the  conceptacle,  which 
the  apothecia  consist  of  a  conceptacle  or  tegu-  have  not  been  excluded  through  the  ostiole. 
mentary  covering  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  Beside  the  sterigmata,  barren  threads  are  notice- 
protecting  the  hymeneum,  in  which  are  found  able,  which  probably  are  no  more  than  undevel- 
nnmerous  beaded  or  jointed  threads,  among  oped  sterigmata.  These  spermatia  are  remark- 
which  are  the  cud  or  fiask-shaped  cells  contain-  ably  constant  in  form  and  size  as  they  occur  in 
ing  numerous  seed-like  bodies  called  spores.  It  particular  lichens,  and  thus  afford  excellent  spe- 
is  by  these  spores  that  the  normal  growth  of  dfic  distinctions.  Thus  in  some  instances  they 
the  lichens  is  effected ;  their  number  is  often  measure  j^,\^  of  a  millimetre  in  length ;  some, 
increased  by  pustules  or  gonidia,  which  when  whose  form  is  very  attenuate,  measure  y^  of 
detached  act  like  cuttings,  buds,  eyes,  &o.,  in  a  miUemetre.  Their  color  is  always  white, 
the  higher  plants.  These  asci  are  not  constant  ^ough  under  the  microscope  they  appear  of  a 
in  the  number  of  the  spores  tJiey  contain;  clear  yellow  tint.  Their  forms  are  veiy  various, 
those  of  some  lichens  have  uniformly  8  spores,  acicular,  bluntly  thickened  at  the  extremities, 
others  6,  4,  2,  and  some  have  only  one ;  still  cylindrical,  cylindrical  but  curved,  or  ellipsoid, 
others  contain  a  very  great  number  of  spores.  Compared  with  the  spores,  their  number  is 
When  an  ascus  contains  8  spores,  it  is  called  immense.  Among  the  most  convincing  proofSi 
octosporous,  and  so  on.  The  spores,  too,  differ  of  their  fecundating  properties  are  the  facts  that 
much  in  size,  varying  indeed  ftom  y^Vn  ^  tV  ^  there  are  several  lichens  destitute  of  apothecia, 
a  millimetre  in  length.  After  a  wnile  the  by-  which  are  equally  destitute  of  spermagonia: 
menenm  becomes  emptied  out  fh>m  the  concep-  there  are  others  which  in  one  part  of  the  world 
tacle,  and  the  asci  being  dissolved  set  free  the  never  produce  j^otheda,  but  have  them  abun- 
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dtntly  ebdwhere,  and  iMOmp«nied  hv  nnmer-  apothecia,  in  a  variety  of  fbrms  in  diiorait 
onsspermagonia.  Were  these  parasideal  growths  species;   the  crostaoeons,  a  closdj  appreased 
(ftmgi  for  iDstanoe),  as  has  been  maintained,  condition,  scarcely  to  be  distingnished  from  the 
mdi  peonliarities  would  scarcely  occur.    IV.  matrix,  or  else  perhaps  made  up  or  broken  op 
Mention  has  been  made  of  a  secondary  repro-  into  distinct  squamules;  the  fruUculoee,  assom- 
duotive  apparatus  called  pyonidia.    These  in  ing  the  c(Hitour  of  little  branching  shmbfl,  some* 
their  exterior  form  have  a  resemblance  to  the  times  very  dwarf,  and  sometimes,  eeDeciaDj 
n)ermagonia  in  beiog  famished  with  concepta-  when  pendent  from  old  trees,  of  a  great  length; 
cles,  and  even  in  their  sporiferous  threads  (sty-  the  foliaceous,  varying  from  very  small,  mem- 
lospores) ;  but  these  are  less  abundant,  simple,  of  branaceous,  thin,  scale-like  forms,  affixed  to  t 
thicker  substance,  and  bear  much  larger  q[K)re6.  central  or  an  eccentric  base  (peltate),  or  spread- 
Kot  only  do  these  spores  germinate,  but  the  ing  out  horizontally  many  inches  in  ext^nt^ 
atylospores  have  the  same  property.   Generally  and  having  its  circumference  entire,  lobed,  or 
the  pycnidia  appear  in  the  closest  proximity  even  deeply  jagged.     Lichens  grow  upoa  al- 
to the  apothecia,  and  they  seem  to  have  some  most  every  substance  where  alternate  drjoes 
intimate  connection  with  them,  as  if  they  were  and  moisture  can  be  found,  a  very  few  onlj 
fruit-bearing  organs,  not  developed  or  perhaps  passing  much  of  their  existence  in  a  submerged 
arrested  in  their  development^  yet  capable  of  state.    Destitute  of  roots  and  dependent  npoa 
producing  spores  of  a  particular  character. —  the  atmosphere  for  their  nutrition,  it  seems  to 
Thus  we  see  that  tiie  essential  elements  of  ter-  matter  little  with  them  upon  what  matrix  they 
restrial  vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  these  fix.    In  so  wide  a  geographical  range  as  th^ 
plants,  which  hold  such  a  subordinate  rank  in  over  which  they  are  spreald,  the  same  identical 
the  scale  of  creation,  being  in  fact  rootless  and  species  must  be  found  occurring  upon  very  dis- 
oellular,  subsbting  upon  toe  air,  but  furnished  tmct  kinds  of  trees  and  soils,  yet  maiotainiog 
with  stems,  branches,  floral  apparatus,  fruits,  and  their  specific  characters.    Thus  there  are  some 
seeds ;  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  species  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  expeot- 
beiuff  intermediate  between  the  fioating  tribes  of  ed  upon  rocks,  yet  which  frequently  grow  apoa 
the  fugse  and  the  fugacious  forms  of  the  fungi,  on  the  bark  of  trees.    Many  species  are  excessiTeiy 
as  Fries  expresses  it,  "  having  the  vegetation  of  polymorphous,  and  present  themselves  under  so 
tiie  algals  and  the  fructification  of  the  fungals."  many  varieties  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  re* 
Thus  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  fitted  duce  them  to  an  original  type,  the  color  of  the 
for  an  especial  office,  we  should  expect  to  find  thallus  being  often  afi^ected  by  the  chemical 
them  in  situations  suited  to  no  other  vegetation,  composition  of  the  rock  on  which  they  grow, 
or  else  occupying  posts  among  it  still  unfitted  to  or  the  color  of  the  disk  of  the  apothecia  remark- 
Its  most  propitious  growths.    According  to  Du-  ably  diverse.     Several  species  are  parasitical 
mont  d'Urville,  the  pulverulent  lichens  are  the  upon  others,  occurring  upon  their  thalli  in  the 
first  plants  that  clotne  the  bare  rocks  of  newly  reduced  forms  of  mere  fruits  or  of  snermagonia; 
A>rmed  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  the  their  own  vegetative  functions  being  in  some 
foliaceous  lichens  follow  these,  then  mosses  and  sort  supplied  by  the  vicarious  action  of  the  sob- 
liverworts.     (Annates  de$  sdeneea  naturelleSy  ject  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves,  or 
vi.  54.)    The  crustaceous  lichens  affidct  the  very  even  dispensing  with  it,  as  other  species  do 
summits  of  mountains,  growing  near  the  limits  upon  particular  matrices. — ^The  value  of  the 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  seen  near  the  pole,  lichens  to  man  may  be  estimated  from  their  uses 
80  seemingly  rudimentary  as  to  appear  like  col-  as  articles  of  food  and  of  medicine,  and  from 
ored  spottf  of  the  solid  rocks.    They  are  not,  their  employment  in  the  arts.    According  to 
however,  exclusively  confined  to  such  regions,  Linnseus,  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Lapland  the 
being  common  in  some  instances  on  the  margin  reindeer  lichen  {cladonia  rangiferina)  grows 
of  the  sea  in  countries  where  granitic  strata  es-  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  overspreads  plains 
peciallyaretobefound.    The  sides  of  buildings  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent.    These  are  the 
and  the  surfaces  of  sandstone  rocks  are  favorite  fertile  fields  of  the  Laplanders,   so  that  the 
situations  for  many  kinds.    The  larger  and  more  possessor  of  such  a  barren  tract  thus  covered 
conspicuous  are  found  in  temperate  and  moist  with  lichens  considers  himself  fortunate ;  for 
cHmatee,  choosing  northern  and  western  expo-  when  the  cold  of  winter  has  withered  up  eyei^ 
Bures ;  and  even  at  the  equator  there  are  species  sort  of  herbage,  this  lichen  becomes  the  prina- 
rioh  and  gorgeous  in  colors.    The  prevailing  pal  aliment  of  the  heYds  in  which  consists  his 
tints  in  lichens  are  gray,  white,  black,  dark  wealth,  -and  on  which  depends  the  very  exist- 
brown,  rich  green,  pale  yellow,  and  orange  red.  ence  of  the  natives  of  that  countir.    The  rein- 
From  mere  specks  or  patches  of  hard,  seemingly  deer  lichen  was  at  one  time  by  edict  of  Gosta- 
inanimate  matter,  the  lichens  assume  sizes  of  vus  m.  used  in  the  manuf)EU)ture  of  flour,  when 
considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  develop-  grain  was  scarce.    The  Iceland  moss  (eetraria 
ment  of  their  thalli,  of  which  may  be  cited  the  Islandiea)  fattens  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  swine; 
following  forms  :  the  h  jpophleoid^  where  the  and  out  of  this  and  of  the  C.  nivalu  the  Iceland- 
plant  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  ers  make  soup  and  even  bread.    According  to 
substance  on  which  it  grows,  but   burrows  Olafsen,  one  ton  of  Iceland  moss  is  equal  to  half 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  between  the  fibres  a  ton  of  meal.    (See  Iceland  Moss.)    Lecanora 
0f  dead  wood,  presenting  to  the  eye  only  the  eseuUnta^  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  is  eaten  bj 
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the  nomadic  tribes  of  those  regioDS.  The  tripe  tore  have  been  contributed  to  the  Annales  dei 
de  roehe  (umbiliearia  Muhlenbergii),  mixed  teienees  natureUes  (ParisX  tiiroogh  many  snc- 
with  the  roe  of  fishes,  assists  in  makhig  nntri-  oessive  years,  by  Tnlasne,  Bayrhoffer,  Edgsohn, 
tioos  food  for  the  North  American  Indians.  Sir  and  others.  F6e  issued  MethocU  lieh&ogro' 
John  Franklin  was  indebted  to  this  lichen  for  phique  et  genera^  omU  de  quatre  planchee^  with 
snbastence  after  a  4  days*  abstinence  when  on  colored  figures  (4to.,  Paris,  1824) ;  also  an  E$Bai 
his  Jonrney  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea.  Li-  twr  le$  eryptogcrniu  dee  Scoreee  eosotiquee  offieinaUe 
cbens  afford  valnable  materials  for  dyeing,  of  (Paris,  1824-^87),  succeeded  in  1887  by  a  sup- 
which  the  parelle  {leeanora  pareUa)  and  cud-  plement  and  revision  with  figures  of  the  spores 
bear  {L,  tartarea)  may  be  cited  as  funiliar  in-  of  different  genera,  a  most  valuable  contribution, 
stances.  To  these  may  be  added  urceolaria  See  also  the  works  of  MassalongOf^itfercAtf^uZP 
$crupo8a  and  einereOy  with  parmelia  eaaaUlief  autanomia  dei  lieheni  eratoei  (Verona,  1852), 
omphalodeiy  eansperea^  &c.  RoeeUa  Unctoria^  and  Memorie  Uehenogm^fiehe  (Verona,  1855); 
Juetfarmii,  intrtcata^  &c.,  inhabitants  of  the  K6rherj  Syetema  Idehenum  OermanuB  (Bresiaxky 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  coast  of  1855),  and  a  supplement  now  publi^ing ;  Ny- 
Africa,  Ohili,  &c.,  yield  archil.  Even  the  com-  lander,  Synopeu  Methodiea  Liehenum  (Paris, 
mon  yellow  wall  lichen  (parmelia  parietina),  1858  et  sea.);  and  among  English  botanists,  Sir 
so  abundant  near  our  sea  coasts,  possesses  a  pe-  William  Hooker,  **  English  ilora'*  (London, 
culiar  principle  called  parietine  ^hompson),  1828);  Turner  and  Borrer,  Liehenographia 
which  forms  a  bright  yellow  coloring  matter ;  BriUmnica  (Yarmouth,  1889,  printed  for  pri- 
this  is  heightened  by  idtric,  sulphuric,  or  muri-  vate  circulation) ;  W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  *^  Brit- 
atic  acid,  and  alkalies  change  it  to  a  rich  pur-  ish  Lichens"  (London,  1852) ;  tiie  Bev.  M.  J. 
plish  red. — ^The  chemical  constituents  of  lichens  Berkley,  **  Introduction  to  Oryptogamio  Bot- 
are  phosphate  of  lime,  salt  manganese,  iron ;  any*'  (London,  1857). — ^The  study  and  arrange- 
several  principles,  as  picrolichine,  yariolarine,  ment  of  lichens  in  America  was  perhi4)s  as 
orceine,  cetrarine,  inulme,  erythrine,  rocelline,  early  as  the  earlier  American  floras  and  cata- 
picroerythrine ;  several  acids,  as  parelle,  usnic^  logues.  In  Gronovius's  Flora  Virginica  (1761) 
orceic,  and  erythrynic  acid ;  others,  uncrys-  are  enumerated  some  which  were  observed  by 
tallizable  sugar,  oil,  waxy  matter,  resinous  mat-  Clayton ;  and  to  this  list  were  added  others 
ter ;  crystals,  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  tissues  from  Forster's  ^^  Gatalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
especially  of  lecanora  tartarea. — ^The  name  North  America"  (London,  1774),  and  from  Wal- 
lichen  was  ori^nally  given  by  Dioscorides,  and  ter's  Flora  Caroliniana  (London,  1788).  Muh- 
after  him  by  Pliny,  to  certain  species,  because  lenberg's  Catalogue  Plantarum  America  Sep' 
of  a  £uicied  resemblance  to  the  cutaneous  dis-  tentrionalie  (Lancaster,  Penn.,  1818)  contains 
ease  so  c^ed,  whence  they  were  supposed  to  be  184  spedes,  18  of  which  are  considered  as  new. 
specifics  for  it.  Tournefort  in  1719  first  accu-  In  1819  Prof.  Torrey  published  his  catalogue  of 
rately  limited  the  class  of  oryptogamio  plants,  the  plants  of  New  York,  in  which  a  number  of 
assigning  to  it  a  distinct  division  in  the  vegetable  species  are  given.  In  1828  Mr.  Halsey's  *''•  Sy- 
kingdom.  The  Fnumeratio  Liehenum  of  Hoff-  noptical  View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York" 
manj^)pearedinl784,andthePrM{r(mitMZ»6^  appeared  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Lyoeum,"  in 
nographuB  Sueciea,  by  Acharius,  in  1798:  in  which  170  species  are  given,  of  which  9  are 
the  latter  lichens  are  distributed  into  8  families,  claimed  as  new;  this  paper  is  a  descriptive  cat- 
viz.,  the  crustaceous,  foliaceous,  and  branching,  alc^e.  Appended  to  the  "  G^logical  Report" 
Acharius  published  several  other  works  on  the  of  Prof.  Hitchcock  116  species,  including  a  num- 
same  subiect,  including  the  Lichenoaraphia  her  from  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Plainfiela,Mass.^ 
Uhieersalte  (GOttingen,  1810-'14),  and  Svnopeie  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
Methodiea  Liehenum  (Lund,  1814),  whidb  have  of  Massachusetts.  The  "Flora  of  Boreal  Amer- 
been  generally  used  for  identification  and  for  ica"  (London,  1828-^40),  by  Sir  'William  J. 
the  study  of  lichens  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Hooker,  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  lichens 
the  United  States;  but  in  continental  Europe  of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
other  authors  have  been  preferred.  An  arrange-  cies.  In  the  Boston  *^  Journal  of  Natural  Ilis- 
ment  of  the  lichens  by  Sprengel  in  his  Syetema  tory"  for  the  years  1888,  '89,  '40,  and  '41,  may 
(Gdttingen,  1827)  is  considered  admirable.  The  be  found  an  ^^Enumeration  of  some  Lichens  of 
simplified  arrangement  of  Pri^  in  his  Lieheruh  New  England,  with  Remarks,"  valuable  contri- 
araphia  Europcsa  Etformata  (Lund,  1881),  has  butions  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Tuckerman ; 
been  made  the  basis  of  study  by  admirers  of  his  and  in  Silliman's  "Journal  of  Science  and  Arts" 
classical  beauty  of  language  and  description,  is  an  *^  Enumeration  of  North  American  Li- 
Eschweiler,  a  profound  investigator,  pubnsbed  chens,"  followed  by  supplementary  articles  in 
his  Syetema  Liehenum  at  Nuremberg  in  1824 ;  the  volumes  for  1858-'9.  Mr.  Tuckerman  also 
but  ms  greatest  and  most  valuable  contributions  published  an  ^*  Enumeration  of  North  American 
to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Martius's  Lichens,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Struc- 
Fhra  Braeiliemie  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  ture  and  General  Hbtory  of  these  Plants,  and 
1888).  Bayrhoffer's  Eineges  Oder  Liehenum  una  of  the  Friesian  System,"  &o,  (Cambridge,  1845), 
deren  B^fruchtung  (Bern,  1841)  gave  a  new  im-  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  of  New  Eng- 
petus  to  Uiese  studies.  The  most  extensive  and  land  and  of  the  Northern  States  and  British 
careful  essays  upon  thehr  arrangement  and  struo-  America"  (Gambridge,  1848).     His  contribu- 
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tions  to  American  lichenology  mar  be  aeen  ofthemostbrilliaDtmeDof  thenltra-coDBerra* 
likewise  in  A^E»siz*s  ^^Lake  Sapenor  and  its  tire  party,  he  as  well  as  his  companion  Gen. 
Vegetation''  (Boston,  1850).  Mr.  Tnckennan  Anerswaid  was  killed  by  the  mob  during  the 
(now  professor  of  botany  at  Amherst  college)  outbreak  which  followed  the  ratification  <^  the 
has  also  published  6  fascicles  of  specimens,  treaty  ofMalmO  with  Denmark, 
dried,  mounted,  and  named  by  himself^  of  the  LIOHTENBERG,  Gbobo  Ghbistoph,  a  Ger- 
lichens  of  North  America,  amounting  thus  for  to  man  physicist  and  author,  bom  in  Darmstadt, 
150  species.  They  are  known  as  XioA^nefJlmer-  July  1, 1742,  died  in  G^ttingen,  Feb.  24,  1799. 
tea  SoptenPrionalU  Emeeati  (1848-'51).  He  is  He  was  educated  at  Darmstadt  and  Gdttingen, 
now  (1860)  eng^B^  in  the  inyestigation  of  those  was  appoiuted  a  professor  at  the  university  of 
of  the  southern  United  States  and  of  Gnba.  thelatterplacein  1770,  and  in  1777  became  pro- 
Some  notices  of  the  lichens  of  Massachusetts  and  fessor  of  experimental  philosophy  there.  In  his 
Vermont  may  be  likewise  found  in  the  ^*Jour-  latter  days  he  was  subiect  to  hypochondria, 
nal  of  the  Essex  Oounty  Natural  History  So-  His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Erhl&rung  der 
ciety"  (Salem,  1836),  and  in  the  "  Proceedings  Sogarthiichen  Kupferttiehe.  which  was  len  un- 
c^  the  JSssex  Institute"  (Salem,  1848-^56),  of  finished,  and  not  published  till  after  his  death 
which  particularly  the  description  of  a  new  ge*  (1794-'9.)  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
nus  in  tneco^^^moeeai  is  important.  Those  of  uie  *^  Madhouse  for  Opinions  and  Inventions,''  a 
extreme  west  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  "  Sentimental  Journey  to  Laputa,"  and  ^*  Oon* 
were  collected  many  years  since  by  Menzies,  solation  for  those  Unfortunates  who  are  no  Ori- 
and  have  been  publi^ed  from  descriptions  made  ginal  Geniuses."  A  complete  edition  of  his 
on  the  species  in  the  herbarium  of  Hooker ;  but  works,  by  F.  G.  Eries,  was  published  at  Gdtting- 
others  doubtless  remain  as  yet  undetected.  en  (9  vols.  8vo.,  180()--'6,  and  6  vols.,  1844-^5). 

LIOHFIELD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal  LICHTENSTEIN,  Mabtin  Heinbich  Kabl, 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  a  German  naturalist,  born  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  10, 
England,  and  a  county  in  itself^  situated  on  a  1780,  died  Sept  8, 1857.  on  board  the  steamer 
small  branch  of  the  Trent,  116  m.  N.  W.  from  between  Eorsdr  and  Kiel.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
London  by  the  London  and  nortii-westem  rail-  was  graduated  in  1802  as  doctor  of  medicine  at 
way;  pop.  in  1851, 7,012.  It  is  well  paved  and  the  university  of  Helmstedt,  and  in  the  same 
lighted,  and  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with  year  accompanied  the  Dutch  governor  Janssens 
handsome  and  well  built  houses.  The  most  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  as  his  secretary  and 
interesting  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  parts  physician,  and  as  tutor  to  his  children.  At  the 
of  which  displav  the  early  English  architecture,  end  of  1802  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
It  is  410  feet  long,  158  feet  wide  across  the  the  interior  of  Cape  Colony,  and  collected  the 
transepts,  and  has  3  spires,  the  central  one  of  materials  for  his  scientific  work,  Beuen  im  md- 
which  is  280  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a  lichen  Afriha  (Berlin,  1810-'ll :  English  trans- 
monument  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  lation  by  Anne  Plumptre,  London,  1812).  In 
native  of  Lichfield.  The  city  has  places  of  wor-  1804^  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England, 
ship  for  various  denominations,  several  national  he  served  as  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Hottentot 
sdiools,  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  light  intotry,  and  in  1805  was  sent  on  a  rois- 
YL  and  formerly  i^ee,  several  charitable  insti-  sion  to  some  of  the  native  tribes.  After  the 
tutions,  a  savings  bank,  carpet  manu&ctories,  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  he  returned  with 
breweries,  a  theatre,  and  a  guildhall.  the  Dutch  governor  to  Europe.    In  1811  he  be- 

LICHNOWSET,  Fbux,  prince,  a  Prussian  came  professor  of  zoology  at  the  university  of 

general,  bom  April  5, 1814,  killed  in  Frankfort-  Berlin,  and  in  1818  director-in-chief  of  the  zoo- 

on-the-Main,  Sept  18,  1848.    He  was  a  mem-  logical  museum.    He  was  eminent  as  an  omi- 

ber  of  an  ancient  family,  who  hold  large  es-  tholo^^st,  and  wrote  many  treatises  on  various 

tates  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  who  were  branches  of  zoology. 

raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  the  former  LICKING,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the 

country  in  1778,  and  in  the  latter  in  1824.    His  Licking  river;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

father.  Prince  Eduard  Maria  (bom  in  1789,  88,846.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil, 

died  in  1845),  was  the  author  of  an  unfinishea  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  abounds  with 

historv  of  the  house  of  Hapeburg  (8  vols.,yiennB,  iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  836,817 

1886-^44).    Prince  Felix  entered  the  Prussian  bushels  of  wheat,  1,488,845  of  Indian  corn,  and 

service  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  in  1888  to  289,810  of  oats.    There  were  82  grist  mills,  60 

fight  in  the  ranks  for  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  saw  mills,  4ironfounderies,  5  woollen  factories, 

whose  adjutantrgeneral  he  became.    A  work  22  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  99  churcheS| 

on  his  reminiscences  of  Spain,  which  he  pub-  and  16,989   pupils  attending   public  schools, 

lished  in  1841-'2,  involved  him  in  a  duel  in  Capital,  Newark. 

*  which  he  was  severely  wounded.    After  his  re-  LICKING.   I.  A  river  of  Kentucky,  rising  in 

covery  he  visited  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  work  Floyd  co.  among  the  Cumberland  mountains, 

on  that  country  which  appeared  in  1848.  While  and,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  falling  into 

at  Barcelona  a  mob  attacked  him  on  account  the  Ohio  at  Newport  oppodte  Cincinnati.    It 

of  his  having  served  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Falmouth, 

In  1848  he  became  a  member  for  Batisbon  of  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth.    II.  A  river  of 

the  Frankfort  parliament.    Conspicuous  as  one  Ohio,  called  the  Pataskala  by  the  Indians,  rising 
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nefir  tbe  centre  of  the  state,  and  flowing  into  the  Easpar  Hanaer  by  Fenerbach,  were  among  bis 

Mnskingnm  near  Newark.    It  fomisnea  valo-  pablications  of  this  period.    At  New  York  in 

ftble  water  power.  1882  he  translated  the  work  of  De  Beanmont 

UOTORS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pnblio  offi«  and  De  Tocqaeyille  cm  the  penitentiary  system 

oers  appointed  to  attend  on  the  chief  magis-  in  the  United  States,  adding  an  introdnction 

tratee.     The  ancient  kinffl  were  always  pre-  and  notes.    He  was  now  cdled  npon  by  the 

oeded  by  12  Motors,  who  t>ore  the  fcMca  and  tmstees  of  Girard  college  to  famish  a  plan  of 

Beeurm,     One  of  the  consnls  was  preceded  by  edncation  and  instmction  for  that  institution, 

the  same  number,  bearing  only  the  fasces.  Dio-  which  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1884. 

tators  had  a  double  number.    Lictors  also  wait-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ^*  Letters  to  a 

ed  on  the  decemviri,  prsBtors,  and  proconsuls,  Gentieman  in  Germany,  written  after  a  Trip  from 

and  on  some  minor  magistrates  when  in  the  Philadelphia  to  Niagara,"  being  the  yehicle  of 

provinces.    It  belonged  to  them  to  inflict  pun-  much  entertaining  anecdote  and  philosophical 

lahment  on  condemned  Roman  citizens.  table  talk  on  matters  suggested  oy  the  way; 

UEBER,  Fbancis,  an  American  publicist,  and  in  1885  his  *^  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr.'* 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  18, 1800.  He  entered  In  this  year  he  was  called  from  Philadelphia, 
the  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  volun-  which  he  had  now  made  his  place  of  residence, 
teer  in  a  regiment  stationed  nearest  the  frontier,  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
He  fought  in  the  contests  of  Ligny  and  Water-  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Co- 
loo,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  lumbia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  chair 
of  Namur.  Returning  to  Berlin,  in  common  till  his  removal  to  New  York  in  1858,  imme- 
with  the  ingenuous  youth  of  that  day,  he  re-  diately  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bisted  the  reactionary  measures  of  government,  same  professorship  at  Columbia  college  in  that 
He  was  arrested  as  a  liberal,  but  procured  his  dty.  During  this  long  period  he  published 
release,  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  numerous  important  wor^s,  of  which  we  may 
university  of  Jena.  The  government  placing  enumerate  *'  A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics"  (2 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  at  the  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1888),  adopted  by  Harvard 
nge  of  21  he  proceeded  to  Greece  to  take  part  college  as  a  text  book,  and  commended  by  Kent 
in  its  struggle  fDr  independence,  travelling  on  and  Story;  ^' Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics, 
foot  through  Switzerland  to  Marseilles.  After  or  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Construction 
enduring  varioos  privations,  he  returned  to  in  Law  and  Politics ;''  ^^  Laws  of  Property : 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor^'  (18mo.,  New 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  the  historian  Niebuhr.  York,  1842) ;  and  ^  Civil  liberty  and  Self-€rov^ 
He  passed  the  years  1822  and  1828  at  Rome  in  emment "  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1858). 
this  most  advantageous  relation,  of  which  he  Special  branches  of  polity  or  civU  administra- 
has  published  an  interesting  volume  of  reminis-  tion  have  also  enffaged  his  attention,  particular- 
cen<^  mainly  occupied  with  the  table  talk,  on  ly  the  subject  of  penal  legislation,  among  his 
a  great  variety  of  learned  and  more  familiar  writings  on  which  are :  *'  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
topics,  of  his  distin^ished  friend.  While  with  Penal  Law  and  the  Penitentiary  System,"  pub- 
Niebuhr  he  wrote  m  Carman  a  journal  of  his  lished  by  the  Philadelphia  prison  discipline  so- 
sojourn  in  Greece,  which  was  published  at  Leip-  ciety ;  an  essay  on  the  ^' Abuse  of  the  Pardoning 
aio,  and  has  been  translated  into  other  languages.  Power,"  republished  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Returning  to  Germany  with  promises  of  safety,  York;  "Remarks  on  Mrs.  Fr^^  Views  of  Soli- 
be  was  imprisoned  at  Kopnick,  where  he  passed  tary  Confinement,"  published  in  England ;  and  a 
his  time  in  study  and  writing  a  collection  of  ^*  Letter  on  thePenitentiary  System,"  published 
poems,  which,  on  his  release  by  the  iuflnence  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  ffis  occa- 
of  Niebuhr,  were  printed  at  Berlin  under  the  sional  papers  are  worthv  of  mention,  as  a  "  Let- 
name  of  Fnmz  Arnold.  Annoyed  by  the  per-  ter  on  Ai^lioan  and  Gallican  Liberty,"  trandat- 
secutions  which  he  had  endured,  and  by  the  ed  into  German  and  annotated  by  the  distin- 

Srospect  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  he  left  guidied  jurist  Mittermaier,  who  is  also  now 

is  country  in  1825  for  England,  and  supported  (1860)  superintending  a  translation  of  the  '*  Civil 

himself  for  a  year  in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Liberty ;"  a  paper  on  the  vocal  sounds  of  Laura 

while  he  wrote  for  the  German  periodicals.    In  Bridgman,  toe  blind  deaf  mute,  compared  with 

1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  com-  the  elements  of  phonetic  language,  published  in 

menoed  his  active  career  in  this  country  by  the  the  ^*  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;^ 

delivery  of  lectures  on  history  and  politics  in  political  articles  in  ^*  Putnam's  Monthly"  on  Na- 

the  larger  cities.    He  also  founded  a  swimming  poleon  and  Utah ;  and  numerous  addressea  on 

school  in  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  system  anniversary  and  other  occasions.  Since  hisoccu- 

ei  instructions  of  Gen.  Pfuhl,  whose  pupil  he  pancy  of  the  chdr  at  Columbia  college,  he  has 

had  been  in  Berlin.    While  residing  at  Boston  published  his  inaugural  address  on  ^^Individual^ 

he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  ^^Encyclopsd-  ism  and  Socialism  or  Communism,"  which  he  re- 

dia  Americana,"  based  upon  Brockhaus's  Can"  gards  as  the  two  poles  on  which  all  human  life 

wnationS'LeoDUeon,    It  was  published  in  Phila-  turns,  while  he  maintains  that  tbe  problem  is  not 

delphia  in  18  volumes,  between  the  years  1829  to  exclude  one  or  t^e  other,  but  to  ascertain  their 

ana  188S.    Translations  of  a  French  work  on  true  limits;  also  his  introductory  discourse  to  a 

the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  and  of  the  life  of  course  of  lectures  on  the  state  in  the  college  law 
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school,  entitled  *^Tlie  Andent  and  the  ICodert  other  on  orgido  diemistrr.  The  iMpoMt 
Teacher  of  Politics.''— His  son,  Osoab  ICohtqoic-  was  made  in  1840,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  tbs 
SBT,  bom  in  Boston  in  1 880,  educated  in  Germanj  British  association,  entitled  ^  Ohemistry  in  its 
and  at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg,  is  the  an*  Application  to  Agricnltore  and  Fhyriolw.^ 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  the  ^  Assayer's  Gnideu  The  translation  fi^  the  mannsoript  into  Esc- 
or  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  ana  lish  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  soon  pnblisbsd  m 
8melters"  (Philadelphia,  1852),  and  of  yarioas  England  and  in  the  United^'States.  In  the  prs- 
artides  on  mining  in  reference  to  this  country  teuoe  the  author  states  that  his  olject  in  tbi 
in  the  "  New  York  Mining  Magazine."  He  was  work  was  *'  to  dcTelop,  in  a  manner  correspond- 
state  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850-'51 ;  was  ent  to  the  present  state  of  science,  the  fimdai 
engaged  in  the  geological  surrey  of  Alabama  in  mental  principles  of  diemistry  in  general,  and 
1854-^5 ;  and  until  1860  held  the  office  of  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry  in  Mrticoltr,  in 
mineralogical,  geoloffical,  and  affricuhnnd  sur-  their  applications  to  agriculture  and  pbysidogy; 
veyor  of  South  Garolina.  His  first  annual  re-  to  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  potrs* 
port  of  the  last  mentioned  survey  was  published  Ikction ;  to  the  vinous  and  acetic  f<3rmentatioDs; 
at  Columbia,  S.  0.,  in  1857.  and  to  nitrification.  The  conversion  of  wood; 
LIEBHARD,  Joachim.  Bee  Camsraious.  fibre  into  wood  and  mineral  coal,  the  nature  ei 
LI£BIG,  Justus  von,  baron,  a  €krman  poisons,  contagions,  and  miasms,  and  the  ossm 
chemist,  bom  in  Darmstadt,  May  12,  1808.  of  their  action  on  the  living  organism,  bin 
While  a  youth  he  was  taught  in  the  gymnasium  been  elucidated  in  their  chemical  matiooa"  No 
of  his  native  town;  and  after  spending  10  chemist  since  the  time  of  Davy,  he  remarks,  bid 
months  in  an  apothecary^s  establishment  he  occupiedhimself  in  studying  Uie  apf^ioationi  of 
entered  in  1819  the  university  of  Boon.  After-  chemical  principles  to  the  growth  of  vegetahbi 
ward  at  Erlangen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  and  to  organic  processes.  In  the  living  aounal 
M.D.  By  the  assistance  of  the  mnd  duke  body  he  recognuEed  a  number  of  transformstioM 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  he  was  enabled  in  1822  to  exdnsivelv  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the 
visit  Paris,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  chemical  forces ;  and  in  many  diseases  sod  eon- 
study  of  chemistry.  In  1824  he  read  a  paper  tagions  he  perceived  principles  analogous  to  those 
before  the  French  institute  in  which  he  explain-  at  the  base  of  chemical  processes.  In  this  work 
ed  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Ailroinates,  he  determined  the  consUtnents  of  plautB,  tad 
compounds  of  a  base  with  the  unstable  fulminio  Uien  investigated  the  sources  whence  they  weie 
acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro-  derived,  by  what  manures  they  were  foraisbed, 
gen,  and  oxygen.  Thus  earl  v  the  study  of  the  and  to  what  extent  they  were  obtained  liroB 
intricate  combinations  which  these  elements  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  animal  maoore 
form  engaged  his  attention ;  a  subject  which,  he  referred  wholly  to  Uie  formation  of  ammo* 
prosecuted  throuf^h  the  departments  of  vegetable  nia:  and  from  this  substance,  chiefly  as  ezistiag 
and  animal  chemistry,  has  since  occupied  a  large  in  the  atmosphere,  he  argued  that  the  nitrog^' 
portion  of  his  life.  This  paper  attracted  the  at-  nous  portions  of  plants  were  wholly  derifed. 
tention  of  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence  Liebig  In  the  animal  system,  he  traced  the  introdoo- 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  at  tjon  of  disease  and  poison  either  to  chemical 
Giessen.  In  1826  he  was  made  professor  in  the  compounds  formed  with  portions  of  the  bod? 
university,  and  soon  established  a  laboratory  for  and  foreign  substances  introduced,  or  to  oheim- 
teadiing  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  the  kind  cal  changes  induced,  as  in  fermentation  tod 
in  Germany.  It  became  a  resort  for  students  eremacausis  or  decay  by  mere  presence  or  00s- 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  tact  of  some  exciting  body.  Although  maoy 
fit)m  England,  among  whom  are  found  the  names  of  the  theoretical  oondusions  of  Liebig  have 
of  Lyon  Playfair,  Gregory,  and  Johnston.  Dr.  not  been  adopted  by  chemists,  and  some  even 
HofmanUfWill,  and  Fresenius  were  his  assistants,  have  been  abandoned  by  their  author,  greet 
In  1882  Liebig  with  his  colleague  WOhler  es-  practical  benefits  have  resulted  from  his  speoa- 
tablished  the  Annalen  der  Pharmaeie^  to  which  ktions  and  suggestions  and  the  true  principles 
he  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute  vain-  of  agriculture  and  of  the  use  of  maoures  espe* 
able  pi^rs.  In  1888  he  visited  England,  and  cially  are  nnauestionably  much  better  Qnde^ 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  asso-  stood  for  his  labors.  To  this  work  soon  ne* 
elation  for  the  advancement  of  science.  At  this  ceeded  a  volume  of  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Gbem- 
meeting  he  read  a  paper  on  lithic  acid,  in  which  Istry  and  its  Relations  to  Oommerce,  PhysiologXt 
he  announced  the  discovery  by  Wdhler  of  the  and  Agriculture,*^  in  which  the  same  in?estig»* 
composition  of  urea  and  ^e  method  of  making  tions  are  continued.  The  effect  of  these  letters 
it  artificially.  This  was  received  with  much  in-  in  Germany,  as  stated  bv  Liebig  in  his  prefi|06 
terest  by  scientific  men;  for  the  artificial  pro-  to  the  English  edition  of  1848,  was  '^  to  lead  to 
dnction  of  one  of  the  intricate  compounds,  be-  the  establishment  of  new  professorships  in  ^ 
fore  known  as  elaborated  only  by  the  mysterious  universities  of  G6ttingen  and  Wnrzborg  f^^*  r^ 
living  forces,  was  a  pledge  that  the  nature  of  express  purpose  of  ^Eu^ilitating  the  application 
these  forces  would  be  better  comprehended,  and  of  chemical  truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  vS% 
the  processes  going  on  in  living  bodies  be  ex-  and  of  following  up  the  new  line  of  invemg>^ 
plained.  The  association  requeued  him  to  draw  tion  and  research-— the  bearins  of  chemistry 
up  two  r^K>rts,  one  on  isomeric  bodiee,  the  upon  physiology,  medicine,  and  agrlealtare^ 
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whiohiiiarbessidtobepDlrJasiibeffan.''  Tn  great  food-prodnoing  countries  <^  the  world, 
June,  1842,  liebiff  presented  to  the  British  as-,  and  wMch  most  be  greatly  aogmented  when 
«ociation  a  second  report  in  response  to  their  the  snpplies  of  gaano  are  ezhansted,  have  been 
request  in  1888.  This  was  entitled  "Animal  read  with  no  little  interest  by  scientific  and 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  thoughtfhl  men.  The  sewage  of  cities  he  re- 
Physiolo^  and  Pathology."  It  was  translated  gards  as  the  best  source  from  which  to  restore 
into  En^ush  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  &is  loss. — ^Many  honors  have  been  conferred 
ProfL  William  Gregory;  and  a  third  and  greatly  upon  Liebiff  by  learned  societies,  public  insti- 
improyed  edition  was  published  in  1846.  The  tutions,  and  individuals.  By  Loub  II.,  grand 
game  course  was  followed  by  liebig  in  this  in-  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  he  was  made  a  baron 
Testigation  which  he  had  commenced  in  trao-  in  1846.  Professorships  have  been  oflTered  him 
ing  out  the  changes  in  vegetable  bodies  and  in  England,  at  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  other 
their  causes.  The  nature  of  the  substances  places.  But  he  remained  at  Giessen  until  1852, 
taken  into  the  body  and  of  those  rijected  from  when  he  accepted  the  professor^ip  of  cbemis- 
it  was  careftilly  determined;  and  the  specific  try  at  Munich  and  the  presidency  of  the  chemi- 
effects  of  those  retained  for  nourishment,  and  cal  laboratory.  By  his  friends  in  Europe  a 
of  those  consumed  for  producing  animal  heat,  sum  was  contributed  in  1854  amounting  to 
were  presented  with  a  certainty  and  accuracy  more  than  £1,000,  whidi  was  presented  to  him, 
Bever  before  arrived  at,  and  often  in  opposition  a  portion  in  the  form  of  5  pieces  of  plate,  in- 
to the  current  opini<»is  of  chemists.  His  readi-  tended  to  pass  finally  one  piece  to  each  of  his 
ness  for  generalizing,  however,  led  him,  as  in  5  children,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  to  adopt  some  theories  £460,  in  money.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
which  have  not  been  admitted  by  scientific  men.  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Munich 
Qi*eat  practical  good  has  nevertheless  resulted  as  successor  of  Thiersch. 
in  this  department  also  from  his  investigations,  LIEOH'EBNSTEIN,  a  principality  and  the 
wMdi  soon  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  smallest  state  of  the  €lerman  confederation, 
nature  and  proper  application  of  medicines  and  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Yorarlberg  and  the 
food.  This  particular  subject  continued  to  oc-  Tyrol,  S.  by  the  canton  of  Orisons,  and  W.  and 
cnp^  his  attention,  and  papers  frequently  appear-  N.  W.  by  the  Bhine,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ed  in  the  AntuUen  and  other  scientific  journals  canton  of  St  Gall ;  area,  61  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
presenting  the  results  of  further  investigations.  7,150.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  crossed  by 
Xhese  were  embodied  in  two  works  translated  branches  of  the  Alps,  which  however  do  not  rise 
by  Prof.  Gregory :  "  The  Motions  of  the  Juices  to  any  great  height.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is 
in  the  Animal  Body"  (1848),  and  "Besearches  fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  flax,  grain, 
on  the  Ghemistry  of  Food."  The  nature  of  the  wine,  and  firuit.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  there 
animal  tissues  and  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  is  much  excellent  pasturage.  Capital,  Liechten- 
i^  body  was  fully  investigated  in  these  works,  stein  or  Vaduz.— The  prince  of  Liechtenstein  is 
and  the  passage  of  their  elements  from  one  to  a  member  of  the  fomily  of  Este^  and  lliough  his 
another  was  carefully  traced.  The  practical  ap*  territoiy  as  a  sovereign  is  so  small  in  extent, 
idication,  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  original  his  lordships  and  other  possessions  in  Austria 
researches  of  Liebig,  is  found  in  the  observa-  render  him  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in 
tions  upon  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  sugges*  Germanv.  The  family  of  Liechtenstein  is  one 
tions  by  which  this  process  may  be  conducted  of  the  oldest  of  Austria.  At  the  b€^nning  of 
with  greater  economy  and  more  exact  knowl-  the  17th  centary  its  members  were  raised  to  the 
edge  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  effect  rank  of  princes.  Many  of  them  have  distin* 
of  the  aliment  upon  the  system.  Liebig  has  been  guished  themselves  by  their  public  services, 
•ogaged  with  others  in  several  publications  be-  especially  as  soldiers.  Johann  Joseph  (1760- 
side  those  named.  With  Wobler  he  completed  1886)  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns 
a  ^^  Dictionary  of  Ghemistry^"  commenced  in  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  concluded  in  1805 
1837.  He  contributed  to  Geiger's  **  Handbook  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  His  son.  Prince  Alois 
of  Pharmaoeutical  Ghemistry"  (1889)  the  por-  Josbph,  bom  in  1796,  died  in  Eisgrub,  Moravia, 
tion  devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  which  after-  Nov.  12, 1858.  By  his  wife,  the  countess  Fran- 
ward  appeared  as  a  separate  work.  He  also  cisca  de  Paula,  he  had  8  daughters  and  2  sons, 
fumished  in  1841  the  organic  portion  of  Dr.  theelderof  whom.  Prince  JohaknI^anz  (bom 
Turner's  ^'Elements  of  Ghemistry.^'  In  1848  he  in  1840),  is  the  present  sovereign  of  Liechten- 
established  in  connection  with  Professor  Kopp  stein.  The  5  surviving  brothers  of  Prince  Alois 
an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  Joseph  occupy  commanding  positions  in  Uie 
which,  with  the  aid  of  others  as  contributors,  has  Austrian  empire  as  provincial  governors  and 
been  oontinued  to  the  present  time.  In  1859  he  in  tiie  army ;  and  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
published  '^Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture,''  of  Prince  Karl,  officiates  as  chief  master  of  cere- 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  Lon-  monies  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
don  and  New  Tork.  The  subiect  to  which  his  LI£GE  (Ger.  L&Uieh)^  a  province  of  Belgium, 
attention  has  beoi  meet  recently  directed  is  the  drained  by  the  river  Meuse  and  its  tributaries, 
utQizatioa  of  the  sewage  of  cities;  and  his  let-  and  bounded  N.  by  Limbourg,  E.  by  Rhenish 
tars  setting  forth  the  continual  loss  in  fertiliz-  Prassia,  8.  by  Luxembourg,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
ing  material,  whiok  is  experienced  in  all  the  by  Namur  and  South  Brabant ;  area,  about 
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1,S00  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  508,654;  of  the  baildingi,  exid&jpt  oborbhes  and  raonaateriei^ 

arrondissement  of  li^,  258,265.— LiioB,  the  were  burned.    Manj  of  the  inhabHants  were 

capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the  middle  slaughtered  on  this  oooasioD.  The  bishop,  how- 

of  a  plain  girt  br  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  ever,  was  murdered  in  1482  bj  William  de 

the  Meuse  and  Ourthe,  71i  m.  by  nulway  from  la  Marck,  the  so  caUed  *' wild  boar  of  Arden- 

Brussels^  and  84i  m.  from  Aix  la  Ohapelle ;  pop.  nes,''  who  wished  to  obtain  the  mitre  for  hit 

in  1857,  89,411.    The  streets,  excepting  in  the  son.    But  the  andaoitj  of  the  bishops  was  not 

new  part  of  the  town  and  in  some  or  the  10  easilj  to  be  subdued,  and  one  of  them  declared 

suburbs,  are  steep  and  narrow.    The  church  of  war  against  Louis  XIY.,  in  consequence  of 

St  Jacques  is  the  most  remarkable  architectural  which  the  town  was  taken  by  the  FreaidL 

monument  of  Li^ge,  its  magnificent  interior  Marshal  Boufflers  bombarded  it  for  5  days  in 

containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tra-  1691,  and  eventually  abandoned  it  to  the  duke 

eery  and  fretwork  in  the  world.    There  are  of  Marlborough,    who   stormed  the   dtadel, 

over  20  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  place  Oct  28, 1702.    The  bislMips  were  ezpeHed  on 

of  worship  for  Protestants.    li^  is  rich  in  the  outbr^ik  of  the  Fruich  revoluticm  in  1789, 

eduoationd,  charitable,  literary,  and  artistic  in-  but  reinstated  by  Austrian  troops  in  1791.    In 

stitntions.   The  University  place  is  adorned  by  1794  li^ge  was  annexed  to  France,  and  incbd- 

a  statue  of  the  native  composer  Gr6try,  and  ed  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 

contuns  a  botanic  garden  and  various  public  1814.  In  1880  the  Li^geois  were  the  first  and  the 

buildings,  beside  the  university.     The  latter  most  enthusiastic  in  advoeatinff  the  national  in- 

was  founded  by  the  late  king  of  Holland  in  dependence  of  Belgium,  and  the  citijEcns  have 

the  early  part  of  the  present  centuiy,  is  at-  unce  remained  unoompromidng  champions  of 

tended  by  about  500  students,  and  is  the  head-  liberal  institutions. 

nters  of  the  Roman  Oatbolic  party.    li^^  LIEGNITZ,  a  governmental  district  of  Prus- 

its  extensive  ircm  works,  and  from  its  sian  Silesia,  comprising  the  K.  W.  part  of  the 

situation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and  province ;  area,  5,824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  921,002.  The 

iron,  has  acquired  the  titie  of  the  Birming-  surface  of  the  8.  V>8rt  is  mountainous,  the  high- 

hiun  of  Belgium.    The  neighboring  village  of  est  point  bdng  Sobneekoppe,  5,000  feet  above 

Seraing  is  a  focus  of  industry,  iron  furnaces,  the  sea,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Riesen- 

forgea,  and  coal  mines,  the  chief  being  the  gebirge.    Korthward  it  sinks  into  an  extensive 

establishment  formed  by  tiie  English  engineer,  plain.    The  principal  rivers  are  tiie  Oder,  the 

the  late  John  Gockerill,  and  now  conducted  by  Spree,  and  their  affluents.    Some  of  the  adl, 

a  company.    Glons,  a  village  N.  of  the  town,  is  particularly  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  is 

the  centre  of  a  great  straw  hat  manu&cture,  remarkably  fertile,  but  the  level  grounds  of  the 

employing  upward  of  6,000  persons ;  and  8  m.  centre  of  the  district  and  mudi  of  the  land 

from  it  is  H^ristal,  from  which  Pepin  the  Fat  in  the  W.  are  sandy  and  overgrown  with  heath, 

took  his  name  D^H6ristal,  and  which  is  impor-  Among  the  minerals  are  copper,  tin,  arsenic, 

tant  for  its  steel  works,  ooal  mines,  and  uron  cobalt,  copperas,  coal,  lignite,  potters'  clay,  dec. 

founderies.     The  manufrtctures  in  and  around  — Ijxonitz,  the  ci^ital  of  the  preceding  district^ 

the  town  include  hardware,  broaddoth,  glass,  situated  between  the  Eatsbach  and  Bchwarz- 

leather,  nails,  steam  engines,  and  all  sorts  of  wasser  near  their  junction,  and  on  the  l^lesian 

machinery,  carriages,  and  linen   and  cotton  and  Saxon  railway,  40  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Bres- 

goods.     The  manufricture  of  firearms,  how-  lau  and  180  m.  S.  £.  from  Berlin ;  pop.  about 

ever,  is  that  for  which  Li6ge  and  its  environs  20,000.    It  is  an  old  but  well  built  and  handr 

are  most  celebrated.    The  royal  cannon  foun-  some  town,  with  5  suburbs ;  is  defended  by  a 

dery  was  established  there  in  1802. — A  village  castie  and  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  planted 

named   Legia  occupied   the  present   site   of  with  trees.    It  contains  5  churdies;  the  Ritter 

the  town  in  the  7th  century.     In  mediceval  academy,  a  school  for  nobles;  several hospitalBL 

Latin  it  was  called  Leodium.    At  the  begin*  a  public  library,  a  flprmnasium,  and  industrial 

ning  of  the  8th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  and  other  schools.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  deaf 

bishop,  who  in  the  lOtii  century  was  raised  to  and  dumb  institution.   Its  manufrusturea  indude 

the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign  prince  table  linen,  hosiery,  hats,  tobacco,  &e.     The 

by  the  (German  emperor.     At  the  begmntng  annual  produce  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  gar- 

of  the  12th  century,  the  chapter  of  St  Lam*  dens  of  the  suburbs  of  Liegnita  is  estimated  at 

bert  cathedral  in  Li4ge  was  the  noblest  in  Eu-  nearly  $80,000. — ^Frederic  the  Great  won  there 

rope.    The  repeated  confiicts  between  the  citi-  one  of  his  victories  in  1760.    The  neighboring 

sens  and  their  bishops  and  the  bishops  against  field  of  Wahlstatt  witnessed  the  great  battle  en 

their  allies,  the  dukes  of  Bnrgundv,  are  described  1241  against  the  Mongds,  and  of  1818  against 

in  Scott^s  "  Quentin  Dnrward."    Oharles  the  the  French.    Liegnitz  was  formeriy  the  capital 

Bold,  to  protect  the  bishop  Louis  de  Bourbon,  of  a  principality.  The  titie  ofprinoess  of  Liegnits 

inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  his  mutinous  was  conferred  by  Frederic  William  IIL,  kh^  of 

sul^ects  in  1467  by  abridging  their  privileges  Prussia,  upon  the  Austrian  countess  Auguste 

and  ordering  all  the  fortifications  to  be  de-  von  Harrach  (bom  Aug.  80,  1800),  whose  ao- 

molished.     In  1468,  the  citizens  having  re-  quaintance  he  had  made  at  TOplitz,  and  with 

snmed  their  rebellious  conduct,  Charles  con-  whom  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  at 

demned  the  town  to  destruction,  and  all  the  Charlottenburg,  Nov.  9, 1824i 
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LIEN  fFr.  lier^  to  tie  or  bind),  in  its  broader  equity  have  taVi  power  over  liens.  Upon  peti- 
iease^  indiodes  every  bold  upon  or  rigbt  to  prop*  tion,  they  will  decree  a  sale  of  the  proper^  to 
erty  to  seenre  the  payment  of  a  deb^  or  thedis-  pay  the  debt,  or  take  snch  other  order  as  the 
oluurge  of  an  obligation.  In  this  sense  it  indudes  case  may  require.  It  nsed  to  be  thon^t  that 
mortgages,  pledges,  bottomries,  and  responden-  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  holder  of 
tia.  AU  of  these  are  liens  created  by  contract;  property  by  lien  conld  avail  of  it.  Now,  how- 
bat  in  a  narrower  and  more  specific  sense,  it  ever,  it  seems  certain,  in  some  cases  of  lien, 
has  been  well  defined  as  *^a  right  in  one  man  and  probably  in  all,  that  a  creditor  may  him* 
to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession  belong-  self  sell  the  property  and  pay  the  debt  to  him- 
ing  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  the  per-  self^  holding  the  balance  of  proceeds,  if  any,  for 
son  in  possesdon  are  satisfied.''  (Hammooa  vs.  the  debtor;  provided  that  in  all  the  circnm- 
Btu^lay,  2  East  227.)  liens  of  this  kind  are  stances  of  the  sale,  the  notice  given  to  the 
seldom  created  oy  contract  They  arise  almost  debtor,  the  time,  plaocL  and  manner  of  the  sale 
always  by  Uie  operation  of  law  upon  the  rda-  (which  should,  generally  at  least,  be  by  pnblio 
tion  between  the  parties.  The  most  common  anctionX  he  consults,  in  all  fairness  and  with 
oi  these  are  the  liens  of  a  carrier,  an  innkeeper,  reasonable  discretion,  the  rights  and  interests 
a  fiMtor,  and  a  salvor.  In  addition  to  these,  of  the  debtor.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
which  are  treated  nnder  their  own  tities,  it  may  kind  of  foreclosure ;  in  some  the  creditor  may 
be  said  that  modern  law  tends  strongly  to  give  have  a  writ  of  scire  facias  against  the  debtor; 
this  security  to  every  bailee,  or  person  to  wlKon  in  others,  there  are  precise  provisions  of  law  ap- 
property  is  delivered,  who  receives  the  proper-  plicable  to  the  case  (as  in  mechanics*  liens) : 
ty  ror  the  purpose  of  improving  its  condition  or  and  in  aU,  the  fSftir  agreement  of  the  parties  will 
adding  to  its  value  by  putting  his  labor  into  the  determine  their  rights  and  obligations.  There 
matenals  supplied  him ;  as  a  tailor,  who  by  this  may  be  adverse  liens  on  the  same  thing,  imd 
rule  would  luive  a  lien  on  the  cloths  delivered  then  the  question  arises  as  to  which  shall  pre- 
him  to  make  up  into  garments,  for  his  wages  or  vail ;  and  when  that  which  prevails  is  satisfied, 
compensation  for  so  doing ;  a  watchmaker^  em-  the  other  comes  into  effect  Thus  a  carrier  of 
ployed  to  clean  or  repair  a  watch ;  a  bookbmder  •  goods  from  a  seller  to  a  buyer  may  be  notified 
on  books  bound  by  him ;  dyers  on  goods  sent  to  retain  them  for  the  seller^  for  payment  of  his 
to  them  to  be  dyed,  ^sc  It  is  by  an  extension  price;  but  the  carrier  has  himself  a  lien  for  the 
of  the  same  principle  that  an  attorney  has  a  prioeof  carrying  them.  He  wiU  therefore  hold 
Hen  on  the  p^>ers  in  his  hands,  and  on  any  the  goods  for  his  own  demand ;  but  when  that 
judgment  or  money  he  may  receive,  for  his  de-  price  is  paid  to  him,  or  if  he  recovers  it  in  any 
mands  against  his  client  It  is  said,  however,  way,  his  lien  is  discharged,  and  his  possession  is 
that  while  he  has  a  lien  to  cover  all  his  charges  now  the  possession  of  tiie  seller,  who  has  a  lien 
agfunst  lus  client,  he  has  no  lien  on  money  re-  for  the  price.  This  lien  of  the  seller,  espedally 
covered,  except  to  cover  his  charges  for  receiv-  by  the  extension  of  it  into  the  right  of  stcjppa^ 
ing  it,  whether  by  suit  or  otherwise.  For  a  in  transitu^  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will 
similar  reason,  a  banker  has  a  general  lien  <m  be  treated  more  fully  under  the  heads  of  Salb, 
the  paper  securities  in  his  hands  to  cover  his  and  8toppjlob  m  Tbansitu. — Another  exceed- 
daims ;  and  so  has  an  insurance  broker,  and  if  ingly  important  lien  is  that  upon  the  land  of 
^e  assured  transferred  his  interest  in  the  policy,  the  debtor,  created  in  favor  or  a  creditor  by  a 
the  transferee  would  take  it  subject  to  the  bro-  judgment,  or  final  decree,  of  a  court  of  law. 
ker's  lien.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  The  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  are  singu- 
that  the  lien  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  larly  different  in  different  states.  Thus,  in  the 
retain  possession  of  the  property.  This  prin*  New  England  states,  a  judgment  is  no  lien 
oiple  is  important,  because  it  msk&s  possession  whatever,  nor  is  execution  until  it  be  levied, 
absolutelv  essential  to  the  lien,  and  therefore  But  in  those  states  land  may  be  attached  on 
the  lien  is  lost  if  the  creditor  give  up  the  pos-  mesne  process,  and  this  attachment,  when  re- 
session;  for  the  creditor  is  then  supposed  to  turned  and  recorded  as  the  law  requires,  is  a 
waive  and  renounce  the  security  be  has  upon  valid  lien.  In  New  York  every  judgment  and 
the  thing  itsedf^  and  to  trust  only  to  his  personal  final  decree  are  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
demand  against  the  debtor.  For  an  analogous  debtor,  from  the  docketing  of  the  judgment 
reason,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  who  has  This  lien  by  judgment  prevails  in  New  Jersey, 
a  lien  to  secure  a  debt  receives  from  the  debtor  Delaware,  Mar^umd,  South  Garolina,  Georgia, 
other  and  adequate  security  for  the  debt,  be  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
thereby  waives  and  loses  his  lien  on  the  floods;  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  The  limitations  to  or 
and  if  the  creditor  who  thus  loses  his  hen  by  qualifications  of  this  law  are  very  various.  It 
giving  up  the  possession,  afterward  comes  into  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  statute 
possession  anew,  he  does  not  hold  the  goods  by  4  and  5  William  and  l£ary,  ch.  20.  But  that 
his  former  lien  for  security. — In  generiu,  courts  statute  has  been  amended  by  the  statute  1  and 
of  common  law  have,  inroperly  speaking,  no  2  Victoria,  ch.  110,  which  provides  that  the 
power  to  enforce  a  Hen.  They  can  do  littie  judgment  shall  be  entered  into  a  record  book  at 
more  than  leave  the  creditor  to  enforce  his  own  once,  and  a  fresh  memorandum  be  made  therein 
Ben,  and  refuse  to  sustain  others  in  actions  everv  5  years  afterward.  In  New  York  the  lien 
whksh  would  defeat  the  lien.    But  courts  of  oonmiues  10  years.  It  may  be  doubted  whetberi 
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in  all  our  states  where  Jadgment  liens  exist,  Tarions  statutes  reqnire  pnbHo  notice  by  record 
provisions  are  enacted  so  weu  adapted  as  those  in  some  fornix  nsnallj  with  the  town  or  citf 
oi  the  last  English  statute  to  guara  against  this  clerk  where  the  property  is  situated,  or  some 
lien  being  an  ii^ury  to  a  hma  Jlde  purchaser  similar  officer  whose  records  are  easfly  acces- 
of  the  land  for  value. — Another  very  important  sible.  In  most^  and  perhaps  all  of  the  states 
lien  is  the  equitable  lien  of  a  seller  of  real  estate  where  this  lien  is  known,  it  remains  in  force  hot 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  price.  This  also  a  short  time,  usually  but  2  or  8  months,  unless 
is  derived  Arom  England^  and  is  unknown  in  an  action  is  bronght  to  enforce  it. — ^The  recip- 
some  of  our  states,  and  exists  with  much  varie-  rocal  liens  which  a  ship  has  on  its  cargo  and 
ty  in  those  in  which  it  is  recognized.  It  is  not  the  cargo  on  the  ship,  those  of  sailors  on  the 
in  general  given  by  statute,  nor  is  it  acknowl-  ship,  those  of  repairers  and  suppliers,  or  *'  ma- 
edged  or  enforced  by  courts  of  an  exclusively  terial  men,*'  as  they  are  cidled  in  maritime  law, 
common  law  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  an  equita-  and  some  others  of  similar  character,  will  be 
ble  lien,  of  which  only  courts  of  equity  take  considered  in  the  article  SmppiKa. 
cognizance.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  next  in  rank  be* 
BtMnan  civil  law,  but  it  undoubtedly  came  to  low  a  captain,  in  whose  absence  he  commands 
this  country  from  England,  where  it  Ms  within  the  company. — ^The  LixurxNAirr-OoLONXL  is  the 
the  settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  equi^.  second  commissioned  offiber  of  a  regiment,  im« 
Hence,  in  those  of  our  states,  as  for  example  m  mediately  subordinate  to  the  coloneL— The 
New  England,  where  the  equity  powers  of  the  LmrTSNAirr-GKNiBAi.,  in  the  United  States, 
courts  have  been  until  recently  very  limited,  holda  military  rank  only  below  the  president, 
this  lien  of  the  vendor  is  almost  unknown.  It  who  is  commander-in-chief.  The  title  has  been 
may  be  regarded  as  established  in  New  York,  conferred  only  on  Washington  and  cm  Winfield 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georsia,  Scott  In  French  history,  the  ZiMt^^nan^^^it^raZ 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Eentu^^y,  du  royaume  is  a  person  invested  with  the  pow- 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  ers  of  regent  in  temporary  emergencies.  Thus, 
by  tne  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  Con-  the  count  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  took 
necticut  it  exists  in  a  qualified  form,  and  did  so  this  title  on  entering  France  in  1814,  and  held 
in  Vermont  until  it  was  abolished  by  statute,  it  till  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  duke  of 
The  effect  of  this  lien  is,  that  if  a  man  seUs  real  Orleans  in  1880  was  appointed  to  this  office  by 
estate,  and  is  paid  half  of  the  price,  he  has  the  tiie  chamber  of  deputies,  before  he  accepted  the 
estate  sold  as  his  security  for  tlie  balance,  as  crown  as  Louis  Philippe, 
effectually  as  if  it  were  mortgaged  back  to  him.  LIEVEN,  Dosothba,  princess  €f^  a  Russian 
Hence  this  lien,  and  also  the  lien  by  Judgment,  diplomatist,  bom  in  St  Petersburg  in  Dec.  1784^ 
are  sometimes  called  equitable  mortgages.  To  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  8((,  1857.  Her  father,  Chris- 
prevent  this  from  becoming  a  trap  whereby  toph  von  Benkendorfl^  originally  belonging  to 
subsequent  purchasers  may  be  deceived,  there  the  inferior  gentry  of  Esthonia,  pushed  his  fc^ 
are  various  rules  adopted  by  the  courts  of  dif-  tunes  by  the  aid  of  bis  wife,  a  German  woman 
ferent  states ;  the  substance  of  them  all  is,  that  of  low  origin,  who  was  a  chambermaid  and  £a- 
the  lien  is  valid  against  the  purchaser  himself,  voriteofthe  empress  of  Paul.  Her  eldest  brother, 
hb  widow,  and  his  heirs,  against  all  subsequent  Count  Alexander,  was  the  all-powerful  minister 
purchasers  who  buy  with  notice  or  knowledge  of  police  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  She  received 
of  the  lien,  and  against  all  subsequent  grantees  a  brilliant  education,  and  at  an  early  age  mar- 
who  take  without  consideration ;  but  it  Ib  not  ried.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  empress,  the  prince 
valid  against  subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers  Chnstoph  Lieven,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Ii« 
for  valuable  consideration.  Formerly  the  lien  vonian  familv,  and  for  a  time  Russian  miniate 
was  discharged  by  the  seller's  receivm^  a  note  of  war.  His&ther,  Baron  Lieven,  was  a  lieuten- 
or  bond  for  the  price  unpaid;  but  now  it  is  not  ant-general  in  the  Russian  army ;  and  his  moth- 
discharged  unless  the  seller  receives  other  prop-  er,  Charlotte  de  Vosse  by  birth,  who  had  been 
erty  as  collateral  security  for  the  amount  due.  governess  of  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
^-Still  another  lien  of  great  importance  is  that  was  created  a  princess  in  1826,  and  died  in 
of  mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  they  build  1828.  Thus  powerfhlly  connected,  the  lievens 
or  repair.  This  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  obtdned  the  Prussian  embassy  during  the  stormy 
common  law,  and  it  has  no  existence  in  Eng-  era  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  remained  for  some  time 
land.  We  believe  that  it  was  derived  fVom  the  in  Berlin,  where  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
maritime  lien  which  repairers  and  suppliers  have  princess  in  dealing  with  public  affairs  and  her 
upon  a  foreign  vesseL  (See  Shipping.)  It  is  eminent  social  qualities  found  fhll  display, 
of  recent  introduction,  and  depends  almost  While  controlling  the  main  springs  of  politi- 
whoUy  upon  statutory  provisions ;  and  these  cal  action  in  Benin  by  her  pmonal  exertions 
differ  so  much  as  to  leave  but  little  resemblance  and  social  prestige,  she  succeeded  in  shaping 
between  them,  exc^t  on  the  midn  point.  They  the  opinions  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  by 
all  agree  in  giving  to  the  mechanic  a  hold  on  carrying  on  an  extensive  official  and  private 
the  ship  or  house  as  his  security  for  his  work  correspondence  with  her  mother-in-law,  with 
npon  it,  and  sometimes  for  materials  supplied,  her  brother,  and  with  the  czar  himself.  After 
To  prevent  this  lien  from  operating  injuriously  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  she  left 
upon  owners  or  purchasers  ignorant  of  it,  the  with  her  husband  the  eonrt  oi  Prussia  for  tiiat 
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of  St  Jamee^  where  he  was  accredited  as  Rna-  by  this  calamity  and  yearning  for  a  change,  and 
sian  ambassador.    She  soon  became  as  conspic-  at  the  same  time  for  a  more  mdependent  social 
nous  in  London  as  she  had  been  in  Berlin,  her  atmosphere,  she  established  herself  in  Paris  in 
diplomatic  manoBQvres  aiding  not  a  little  her  has-  1837,  where  she  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
band,  as  they  did  also  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Gentz,  h6tel  Talleyrand,  the  large  and  beantifal  man- 
wbo  came  to  London  between  1812  and  1814  sion  inhabited  formerly  by  that  minister,  from 
on  a  special  mission  from  the  Austrian  govern-  whom  its  name  is  derived.    After  the  death  of 
ment.    Li  1815  she  was  one  of  the  most  promi-  her  husband,  which  occurred  during  his  visit 
nent  of  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  at-  in  Home,  Jan.  10,  1889,  she  continued  to  reside 
tended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  many  of  in  Paris,  where  her  house  became  a  great  social 
her  intrignes  there  were  said  not  to  have  been  focus  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    She 
exclusively  of  a  political  nature.    The  princess  was  on  pecmiar  terms  of  intimacy  with  M.Guizot, 
of  Lieven,  the  princess  Zanaide  Yolkonski,  and  with  wnom  she  had  become  acquainted  in  Lon- 
the  grand  duchess  of  Oldenburg  (sister  of  Alex-  don.  She  has  been  often  called  the  Egeria  of  that 
ander  I.),  were  the  great  rivals  for  beauty  and  statesman ;    but  while  ti^e  associations  which 
genius  in  Viennese  society,  and  they  were  called  mythological  traditions  establish  between  the 
*^  the  three  graces.^'     From  that  time  until  nymph  of  that  name  and  the  Roman  lawgiver 
1834,  when  the  prince  was  recalled  to  St.  Pe-  Kuma  were  believed  to  have  been  matrimonial  as 
tersburg,  Mme.  Lieven  held  a  leading  position  well  as  political,  the  relations  between  the  adroit 
in  the  highest  political  and  social  circles  of  Russian  princess  and  the  austere  French  legis- 
London,  where  she  competed  eagerly  for  the  later  were  understood  to  be  based  solely  upon 
honors  of  superior  diplomatic  skill  with  Talley-  mutual  friendship  and  strong  political  sympa- 
rand,  then  for  a  time  French  ambassador  in  thies :  and  the  report  circulated  shortly  before 
England,  and  more  particularly  with  his  accom-  her  aeath  of  their  private  marriage  was  not 
plished  and  crafty  niece  the  duchess  of  Dino.  credited.  Thesaloonof  the  princess  of  Lieven  in 
Her  saloon  in  London  was  a  curious  laboratorv  Paris  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
in  which  she  endeavored  to  color  and  shape  aU  chief  political,  literary^  artistic,  and  social  celeb* 
political  elements  in  accordance  with  the  auto-  rities  of  that  metropolis,  and  tne  motley  assem- 
cratic  system  of  government,  of  which  Russia  biy  of  persons  who  congregated  there  included 
was  then  the  chief  exponent.    No  sooner  did  a  almost  all  phases  of  society,  from  the  stately 
public  question  of  English  or  European  interest  prime  minister  down  to  the  sprightly  comedian, 
arise  than  the  princess  applied  all  the  many  re-  Hence  it  became  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of 
sources  of  her  cunning  and  plotting  disposition,  the  political  and  fashionable  gossip  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  derive  from  it  some  benefit  for  her  Thiers  and  M0I6,  the  representative  of  Metter- 
imperial  master,  or  to  engraft  upon  it  Russian  niches  policy,  Oount  Apponyi,  and  the  constitn- 
political  idiosyncrasies.  During  the  agitation  in  tional  Spanish  statesman  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
England  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  struggle  for  Lord  Granville  and  Gen.  Oass,  Lord  Lyndhnrst 
independence,  she  was  on  the  side  of  the  Phil-  and  Mr.  Bowring,  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mme.  de 
hellenists,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  liberty,  Flahaut  (the  British  Baroness  Keith),  politi- 
but  with  a  view  of  strengthening  Russia  by  cians,  diplomatists,  and  ladies  of  all  parties,  met 
weakening  Turkey.     She  was  active  among  at  the  receptions  of  the  princess ;  and  the  prin- 
those  who  conspired  against  the  establishment  cipal  business  of  the  Russian  embassy  was  done 
of  Belgium  as  an  independent  kingdom.    Her  in  her  boudoirs.    With  correspondents  and  ac- 
talents  and  blandishments  were  duly  appro-  quaintances  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
ciated  in  London  society,  but  she  was  too  fond  her  great  control  over  society,  she  obtained  a 
of  political  intrigue  and  agitation  to  command  mass  of  political  and  personal  information  which 
the  full  confidence  of  Engli^  statesmen.  Castle-  she  forwarded  to  her  friends  in  Russia.    She 
reagh,  Oanniug,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  almost 
men  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were  among  every  eminent  statesman  of  her  time,  excepting 
her  intimate  acquaintances.    With  a  view  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  distrusted  her  influence, 
giving  the  tzesarevitch  (the  present  emperor  and  of  whom  she  became  accordingly  an  unre- 
Alexander  XL)  the  benefit  of^  the  instruction  lenting  enemy.    After  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
and  the  society  of  a  lady  of  Mme.  Lieven^s  vast  24, 1^,  she  removed  to  London,  but  returned 
experience,  she  and  her  husband  were  recalled  to  Paris  during  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1834.     The  prince  was  leon,  and  resumed  her  receptions  in  the  h6tel 
appointed  governor  of  the  young  Alexander,  Talleyrand,  wheuj  beside  Guizot  and  the  duke 
bnt  his  office  was  almost  nominal,  and  for  some  of  Noailles  and  many  of  the  other  old  attend- 
time  his  wife  discharged  his  functions  as  tutor  ants  upon  her  reunions,  Oount  Momy,  Persi- 
es efficiently  as  she  had  acquitted  herself  of  his  gny,  Fould,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  new 
duties  as  ambassador.    He  however  accompa-  r^me,  soon  united  tbere  in  social  intercourse, 
nied  the  tzesarevitch  on  his  travels  in  southern  Her  saloon,  however,  possessed'  no  longer  the- 
Europe,  while  Uie  princess,  who  had  been  previ-  cosmopolitan  prestige  which  distinguished  it  in 
onsly  appointed  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  former  times,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head- 
remahied  attached  to  the  Russian  court    In  quarters  of  the  Orleans  partv,  although  the 
1835  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  her  princess  herself  professed  to  keep  aloof  fW>m 
children,  respectively  aged  13  and  8.    Afflicted  all  political  agitation.    After  the  proclamation 
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of  the  empire^he  was  introduced  at  the  oourt  or  hody,  have  also  been  largely  emplojed  for 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  for  some  time  preoed-  life  preservers ;  and  in  other  forms  they  have 
ing  the  Orimean  war  her  saloon  became  again  been  made  into  vests,  shirts,  and  Jackets,  which, 
of  great  political  importance,  the  princess  aid-  constantly  worn  on  board  the  vessel,  could  whea 
ing  the  Russian  ambassador  Count  Eisseleff  in  occasion  required  be  distended  witn  air,  giving 
keeping  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  informed  of  great  buoyancy  to  the  person  wearing  them. 
the  progress  of  events.  After  the  outbreak  of  LIGHT  (Sax.  liht,  allied  to  Lat  Im^  and 
the  war,  however,  when  Eisseleff  and  the  prin-  Gr.  Xviei;,  a  shining),  a  name  given,  first,  to  the 
dpal  Russian  residents  of  Paris  went  to  Brussels,  yet  unknown  physical  agent  or  cause  of  the 
the  princess  also  spent  some  time  in  that  city,  illumination  and  visibility  of  bodies  in  natnre; 
and  was  visited  there  by  her  faithful  Ariend  M.  secondly,  to  tlie  condition  of  bodies  while  scted 
Guizot.  In  Jan.  1855,  she  sought  and  received,  on  by  such  cause ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  sensation 
under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  permission  to  re-  arising  from  the  reception  of  its  influence  upon 
turn  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  the  utmost  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  eye.  Important  as 
retirement  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  is  the  part  wnich  light  plays  in  the  physical 
1856,  when  her  hotel  was  again  thrown  open  to  universe,  and  familiar  as  are  its  manifestationfl, 
her  numerous  friends.  Early  in  Jan.  1857,  her  we  can  as  yet  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its 
heallJi  began  to  fail ;  but  she  was  in  full  posses-  phenomena  and  their  laws.  But  these  very 
don  of  her  mental  powers  to  the  last  moment,  facts  have  served  in  all  ages  to  render  the  vah- 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  faith,  and  previous  to  Ject  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  philosophical 
her  decease  had  a  lon^  interview  with  M.  Cu-  minds ;  and  many  theories  of  the  nature  of  light 
vier,  a  Protestant  minister  of  Paris.  Her  death-  have  accordingly  been  proposed,  some  of  which 
bed  was  attended  by  her  eldest  son  Prince  Paul,  will  presently  be  named.  All  natural  ohjectB 
by  her  nephew  Count  Benkendorff  of  Stuttgart,  are  obviously  divisible  into  two  classes:  thoee 
and  by  M.  Guizot  She  left  a  large  fortune  and  which  originally  give  forth  or  emit  light  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  valuable  jewelry. —  those  which  do  not.  The  former  are  self-lnmi- 
The  princess  of  Lieven  was  one  of  the  most  ac-  nous,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  luminoue.  and 
tive  diplomatists  of  modern  times.  Her  knowl-  are  spoken  of  as  sources  of  light ;  the  latter 
edge  of  history,  literature,  and  languages  was  are  commonly  said  to  be  non -luminous.  Most 
extensive;  she  wrote  and  spoke  the  French  Ian-  bodies  on  which  light  from  a  luminous  source 
guage  with  great  elegance  and  facility.  Her  falls  become  for  the  time  capable  of  impressing 
memoirs  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  the  retina  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in 
many  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  last  so  intense  a  degree,  as  the  original  source; 
50  years ;  but  the  announcement  which  appear-  bodies  in  this  state  are  said  to  be  illuminated, 
ed  soon  after  her  death,  that  she  had  left  them  and  in  truth  they  are  rendered  temporarily  In- 
in  a  state  ofpreparation  for  publication,  seems  to  rainous.  The  great  and  incessant  sources  of 
have  been  premature,  although  it  is  well  known  light  are  the  b^ies  whidi  we  now  term  suns— 
that  a  great  mass  of  political  correspondence  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and  the  fixed 
and  documents  is  contained  among  her  papers,  staj^.  All  solid  substances,  heated  to  abont 
LIFE  INSURANCE.  See  Insubance,  977**  F.,  begin  to  emit  light,  and  are  then  said 
LIFE  PRESERVER,  a  contrivance  brought  to  be  incandescent  The  light,  at  first  a  dsrk 
into  general  use  within  the  last  80  or  40  years  red.  becomes  successively  bright  red,  yellow^ 
as  a  means  of  preserving  persons  from  drown-  bluish,  and  white,  its  brilliancy  at  from  2000 
ing.  It  has  been  made  bv  act  of  the  U.  S.  to  8000^  becoming  quite  insupportable  to  the 
government  and  of  some  of  the  states  a  neces-  eye.  Liquids  and  gases  require  a  higher  tern- 
sary  article  of  furniture  of  steamboats,  each  perature  before  incandescence  begins.  Simple 
boat  being  required  to  keep  at  hand  a  certain  fiame  is  incandescent  gas ;  but  the  bright  flames 
number  proportionate  to  her  passenger  capacity,  of  illuminating  gases,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  are  ren- 
Life  preservers  have  been  made  of  various  forms  dered  so  by  the  presence  in  them  of  ignited  solid 
and  materials,  the  object  in  view  being  to  fur-  particles,  usually  of  carbon.  The  incandescent 
nish  a  very  buoyant  article  that  can  be  readily  or  ignited  state  is  produced  by  heat  only ;  but 
and  securely  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  the  cause  of  tiie  heat  may  be  chemical  action, 
person,  or  seized  and  held  by  those  in  the  wa-  electricity,  friction,  or  compression.  Certain 
ter.  Pieces  of  cork  have  answered  this  pur-  n^inerals,  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  emit  ligiit 
pose,  being  conveniently  shaped  for  fitting  to  in  the  dark;  wood  and  some  animal  substances, 
the  body  andprovided  with  cords  for  attaching  as  the  bodies  of  fish  in  certain  states  of  de- 
them  fast  Hollow  vessels  of  wood  or  tinned  cay,  give  out  light  unaccompanied  with  sen- 
iron,  made  air-tight,  and  shaped  so  as  to  serve  sible  heat ;  and  many  living  bodies,  as  glow- 
on  board  the  vessel  as  seats,  have  been  much  worms,  similarly  emit  light ;  these  cases  wiU 
used.  In  one  form  the  seat  is  made  double,  be  treated  in  the  artide  Phosphoresoekcb.  A 
and  opening  on  hinges  forms  a  rectangular  new  source  has  lately  been  found  in  the  con- 
float  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  suf-  version  of  dark  radiations  to  light,  for  which 
fident  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  his  arms  see  Fluobbscbkce.  Thus  the  direct  sources  of 
hanging  over  the  sides.  Bags  of  caoutchouc,  so  light  may  be  grouped  in  4  classes — suns,  incao- 
roade  as  to  be  readily  filled  with  air  by  blowing  descence,  phosphorescence,  and  fluorescence ; 
into  them,  and  shaped  for  fitting  round  the  neck  although  the  third  of  these  includes  cases  whicli 
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are  probably  quite  nnlike,  and  may  require  a  lation  to  that  of  the  incidence,  is  returned.  In 
forther  analysis.  The  visibility  of  the  sun  and  proportion  as  the  suifaoe  is  rough,  and  at  the 
stars,  and  of  remote  objects  on  the  earth,  proves  same  time  approaches  a  light  color,  or  white,  a 
the  great  distance  to  which,  and  freedom  with  lar^r  portion  of  light  is  returned  in  an  entirely 
whidi,  either  the  agent  producing  light  or  its  dinerent  manner;  in  this  latter  case,  every  point 
effect  is  transmittedf  through  space.  A  space  of  the  surface  impinged  upon  becomes  a  centre 
or  body  which  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  pas-  from  which  light  having  uie  color  of  the  object 
sage  of  such  effect,  is  a  free  or  perfect  medium  radiates  in  all  directions,  as  fh>m  a  self-luminous 
for  light;  any  body  which  intercepts  a  portion  body.  In  proportion  as  an  illuminated  body  is 
only  m  the  light,  is  an  imperfect  medium.  The  both  light-colored  and  smooth,  at  least  up  to  a 
interplanetary  spaces  are  assumed  to  be  exam-  tolerable  degree  of  polish,  it  returns  more  light 
pies  of  the  former,  water  and  glass  of  the  latter;  of  both  the  sorts  now  named ;  but  though  the 
and  the  latter  kind  of  medium  may  be  either  two  kinds  of  rays  are  thus  in  certain  directions 
homogeneous  throughout  its  extent,  or  hetero-  intermixed,  their  effects  are  not  so.  The  light 
geneous.  That^  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  returned  at  a  definite  angle,  and  whose  resiliency 
luminous  effect  is  propagated  always  in  straight  is  due  to  polish  of  the  arresting  surface,  always 
lines,  is  a  truth  denvable  from  many  simple  shows  in  that  single  direction  images  of  the 
observations,  and  one  which  was  understood  object  from  which  the  incident  rays  proceeded, 
by  Euclid  and  the  followers  of  Plato.  The  and  that  are  perfect  in  the  ratio  of  the  (juan- 
emission  of  light  from  a  luminous  body  thus  tity  of  light  tlius  returning.  The  light  radiated 
tends  to  occur  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  from  every  point  of  the  illuminated  surface,  and 
find  is  termed  radiation.  The  lines  of  luminous  in  all  directions,  never  shows  images  of  its 
action  or  effect  are  what  we  term  rays ;  so  that  source,  but  always  renders  visible  the  illumi- 
these  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and  individual  nated  object  itself.  The  former  set  of  returned 
objects  having  the  form  of  needles  or  straight  rays,  moreover,  have  always  the  color  of  the 
filaments,  as  often  conceived  of,  but  merely  the  light  from  the  original  source;  the  latter  have 
places  of  certain  lines  in  space  joining  a  lumi-  always  the  proper  color  of  the  illuminated  body, 
nous  with  lighted  points.  A  collection  of  these  Thus,  in  all  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  return- 
lines,  parallel,  forms  a  beam  of  light;  of  lines  ed  rays  are  found,  by  the  observation  of  the 
separating  as  they  advance,  a  divergent  pencil ;  daily  phenomena  of  light,  to  be  radically  dif- 
approaching  as  they  advance,  a  convergent  pen-  ferent ;  and  this  difference  Arago  and  others 
cU.  Any  highly  perfect  medium  for  light  is  have  experimentally  verified.  (See  Color.)  It 
said  to  be  transparent  or  diaphanous ;  and  the  is  customary,  in  most  or  all  treatises  and  books 
property  of  such  a  medium  is  termed  diapha-  upon  this  subject,  to  say  that  the  two  kinds  of 
neity.  Bodies  through  which  objects  are  indis-  returned  light  are  thrown  back  from  the  illu- 
tinctly  visible  are  said  to  be  semi-transparent;  minated  body  in  essentially  the  same  manner, 
those  through  which  only  a  glimmer  of  light  is  .  That  portion  returned  at  a  definite  angle  is  com^ 
received,  showing  the  places  but  not  the  char-  monly  said  to  be  regularly  reflected ;  that  por- 
acters  of  objects  on  the  further  side,  translucent;  tion  which  is  radiated  in  all  directions  is  said  to 
and  those  through  which  no  perceptible  light  be  irregularly  reflected ;  the  explanation  of  the 
passes,  opaque.  Thin  plates  of  clear  and  well  difference  in  the  results  being  that,  in  the  former 
polished  glass,  or  ordinary  layers  of  air,  are  al-  case,  the  beams  aud  pencils  are  returned  in 
most  perfectly  transparent;  but  with  increase  their  proper  relations  to  each  other;  in  the  lat- 
of  thickness  of  any  such  medium,  more  light  is  ter,  shivered  or  splintered  bv  the  roughness  of 
intercepted,  and  the  transparency  of  the  entire  the  surface  on  wfiich  they  had  impinged,  and 
depth  lowered.  Ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  pol-  scattered  in  all  directions.  This  explanation  is 
ished  horn,  and  gold  leaf  are  good  examples  of  not  satisfactory ;  it  is  not  suf&cient  to  account 
translucency.  As  the  effect  of  increased  depth  for  the  radical  difference  of  the  results.  Light 
of  medium,  the  sun's  rays  are  much  less  power-  reflected,  upon  any  supposition  or  in  any  man- 
ful when  coming  to  us  from  the  horizon  than  ner,  must  be,  after  as  before  reflection,  the  light 
when  from  the  meridian.  Bouguer  has  calcu-  of  the  original  luminary  or  source,  must  have 
lated  that,  at  a  depth  of  700  miles,  the  atmo-  the  colors  of  that  light,  and  can  only  show  im- 
sphere  would  become  totally  opaque  to  eolar  ages  of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded.  So 
light,  as  water  is  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet,  long  as  it  rebounds  from  a  surface,  it  can  show 
llie  conclusion  is  that  absolute  transparency  and  us  no  qualities  of  that  surface,  but  only  its  own ; 
absolute  opacity  are  alike  unknown  to  us ;  hence  just  as  echoed  sounds  never  in  themselves  con- 
that  all  bodies,  at  least  in  certain  degrees  of  vey  to  us  the  qualities  of  the  echoing  surface, 
tenuily,  are  media  which  transmit  a  portion  of  but  always  those  of  the  original  bell,  voice,  or 
the  incident  light,  and  intercept  another  portion,  other  source  of  sound;  the  surface  impinged 
But  when  rays  from  a  luminous  source  strike  the  on,  when  too  much  broken,  returning  notb- 
surfboe  of  a  body  in  any  degree  opaque^  and  which  ing  at  all.  But  the  experiments  showing  that 
is  not  absolutely  rough  and  black,  a  portion  of  tlie  light  by  which  illuminated  objects  are  virf- 
the  incident  light,  greater  or  less,  is  returned  ble  is  light  polarized  by  refraction,  and  hence 
fh)ro  such  surface.  In  proportion  as  the  surface  has  emerged  through  the  surface  of  the  visible 
is  polished,  a  larger  portion  of  light,  which  pro-  object,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  it,  are 
oeeds  back  at  an  angle  bearing  always  a  fixed  re-  conclusive.   As,  of  two  pianos  or  viols  near  eaoh 
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other,  when  one  is  forcibly  stmck,  the  accord-  as  light.    And  yet  it  is  not  lost,  as  no  form  of 
ant  strings  of  the  other  are  thrown  into  agita-  energy  can  be ;  bnt  in  disappearing,  it  gives 
tion,  and  so  reciprocate  or  reproduce  (not  reftect)  place  to  one  of  two  classes  of  results.    80  fu  as 
the  original  sound;  so,  when  light  falls  upon  the  molecules  of  the  extinguishing  bodT  are 
any  body  not  so  highly  polished  as  to  return  it  fitted  to  reciprocate  the  energy  or  a^tation  it 
all  by  reflection,  or  as  a  mirror  (and  no  bodies  tends  to  impart  to  them,  they  are  sleeted  ao- 
do  this  perfectly),  some  portion  of  the  light  cordingly,  becoming  new  centres  of  agitatioD, 
enters  among  the  superficial  molecules  of  the  and  of  radiation  of  light,  by  which  the  bodj 
body,  is  arrested  by  them,  at  the  same  time  ex«  then  becomes  visible  in  all  directions;  this  is 
citing  an  agitation  among  them  similar  in  char-  secondary  luminosity.    But  so  far  as,  owing  to 
aoter  to,  though  less  in  degree  than,  that  of  the  the  character  of  the  molecules,  or  their  relation 
original  luminary,  and  the  molecules  thus  agi-  to  the  colors  in  the  rays  they  receive,  they  can- 
tated  become  temporarily  new  centres  of  radia-  not  thus  reciprocate  and  retoiit  the  incident 
tion,  throwing  off  their  own,  not  reflected  light,  light,  this  is  extinguished  as  light,  and  made  to 
in  all  directions.    It  is  only  necessary  further  to  reappear  in  some  other  form,  as  that  of  heat  in 
sn{^>ose  that  the  molecules  have  by  their  con-  black  and  dark  bodies,  and  in  other  cases,  prob^ 
stitution  the  ability  to  respond  only  to  agita-  ably,  that  of  electricity,  or  chemical  affinity. 
tions  of  rays  of  a  certain  color  or  colors.    Here,  Striking  conflrmations  of  these  views  are  fon^ 
again,  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  soupds ;  for  in  the  facts  that  the  most  transparent  media,  as 
if^  of  two  instruments  containing  each  a  com-  pure  glass,  become  highly  opaque  and  visible  by 
plete  octave,  all  the  keys  of  one  were  forcibly  simply  grinding  and  roughening  their  surfaces; 
struck  at  once,  all  the  keys  of  the  other  would  and  that  no  body  can  be  seen  of  a  color  that  is 
together  reciprocate  Tthe  case  of  bodies  that  in  not  in  the  light  falling  on  it ;  so  that  an  object 
sunlight  appear  white) ;  while,  if  the  second  in-  that  in  ordinary  lights  is  of  a  fiery  red,  illmm- 
strument  comprised  but  some  portion  of  an  oc-  nated  only  by  a  pure  blue  light  appears  black 
tave,  only  the  keys  present  could  respond  (the  — ^As  a  consequence  of  the  general  Btraight-lined 
case  of  bodies  that  in  sunlight  appear  colored),  propagation  of  light,  the  space  on  the  side  of 
All  visible  objects,  then,  and  to  th^  exact  extent  an  opaque  body  opposite  to  any  luminary  roost 
of  their  visibility,  are  such  because  they  are  for  be  in  respect  to  its  rays  left  in  darkness,  thns 
the  time  luminous ;  the  difference  being  that  forming  a  shadow.    The  term  shadow  is  com- 
luminaries  proper  and  incandescent  bodies  are  monly  applied  to  the  darkened  spot  on  any 
originally  and  permanentiy  light-giving  during  light  screen  or  surface,  from  which  by  an  inter- 
the  continuance  of  certain  conditions,  while  the  venine  opaque  body  the  light  has  been  inter- 
objects  they  illuminate  are  thus  rendered  sec-  cepted.    But  in  truth,  such  dark  spot  or  figure 
ondarily  and  temporarily  luminous. — We  are  is  always  a  mere  section  of  the  true  shadow, 
now  prepared  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  and  owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  surface  showing 
light  falling  on  media  or  bodies  is  disposed  of.  it  in  some  direction  across  the  axis  of  the  true 
1.  In  the  degree  in  which  the  body  is  both  shadow.    The  latter,  whenever  the  laminous 
opaque  and  polished,  the  impinffing  rays  are  surface  is  very  smaJl,  compared  wi^  the  size  of 
caused  to  reboxmd,  returning  at  a  demiite  angle ;  the  intercepting  body,  is  idways  in  effect  a  fins- 
«.  «.,  the  light  undergoes  reflection.    2.  In  the  tnm  of  a  cone,  or  regular  or  irregular  pyramidal 
degree  in  which,  with  a  polished  or  otherwise  figure,  whose  apex  is  the  luminous  point^  its  less- 
favorable  surface,  the  body  is  transparent^  the  er  base  a  cross  section  of  the  opaque  body,  and 
rays  enter  and  pass  through  it  (transmission),  its  larger  base  found  either  on  the  screen  already 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  this  transmitted  light  mentioned,  or  lost  in  space.    The  form  of  ih» 
if  bent  from  its  path  (refraction) ;  or  decomposed  darkened  figure  thus  cast  is  of  course  determin- 
into  elementary  colors  (dispersion);  or  it  be-  ed  by  that  of  a  cross  section  of  the  object.  When 
comes  endowed  with  peculiar  relations  called  the  luminary  is  larger  than  the  opaque  body,  the 
polarities,  in  respect  to  media  or  surfaces  it  may  figure  in  space  from  which  all  light  of  the  former 
afterward  impinge  on  (polarization).    For  the  will  be  excluded  is  conoid^  or  pyramidal,  hav- 
laws  of  these  several  phenomena,  see  Optios,  ing  its  base  at  the  section  of  the  obstructing 
and  PoLABizATioir.    8.  In  the  decree  in  which  body,  and  its  apex  in  space  where  the  rays 
the  body  is  opaque,  or  its  surface  is  unpolished,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  body  meet  beyond 
or  both,  the  original  light  enters  and  disap-  it.    When  the  surface  of  the  luminary  is  some- 
pears  within  the  body ;  it  undergoes  extinction,  what  extended,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  space  snr- 
This  result,  when  the  light  is  not  reemitted,  but  rounding  the  complete  shadow,  from  which  light 
lost  as  such,  is  commonly  termed  the  absorption  from  some  but  not  all  parts  of  the  luminary  will 
of  light;  but,  unless  understood  as  a  swallowing  be  intercepted.    This  partially  lighted  space, 
up  of  the  luminous  energy  in  the  work  or  effects  when  made  evident  on  any  screen  or  surface, 
it  can  produce,  the  term  is  not  well  chosen,  is  called  the  penumbra;  the  middle  or  darkest 
The  obvious  idea  of  absorption  is  that  of  the  portion,  the  umbra.    In  the  case  of  the  moon's 
action  of  a  porous  body  in  absorbing  liquids  and  shadow  cast  on  the  earth,  the  partial  shadow,  be- 
gases.    But,  unlike  the  case  of  these  latter  sub-  ing  in  fact  a  hollow  cone  encfodng  the  complete 
stances,  the  light  taken  in  by  a  dark  object  does  one,  becomes  manifest  on  tiie  earth^s  surface  as  a 
not  remain  in  it  as  light ;  aU  we  know  is  that  it  partially  lighted  ring  surrounding  one  of  corn- 
disappears  within  the  body — ^it  is  extinguished  plete  exclusion  of  the  sun^s  durect  rays.  (In  re- 
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gpect  to  fringes  borderiDff  shadows,  see  DiFFRAo  depends  not  only  on  the  absolute  intenritj  of 

nos  OF  Light.)    The  depth  of  a  shadow  oast  any  unit  of  the  laminoos  snilfooe,  and  on  dis- 

where  a  single  Uffht  is  present  is  Judged  by  con^^  tanoe  and  transparenoy  of  intervening  media, 

trast ;  and  it  is  therefore  pronounced  intense  in  but  also  on  the  whole  extent  of  luminous  sur- 

the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  fjaoe.    Thus  is  explained  the  fkr  mater  illumi- 

surrounding  it.    Light,  emanating  from  a  point  nating  power  of  our  sun,  whidi  has  a  sendbly 

or  minute  luminous  sur£su»,  follows  the  same  large  surface,  than  that  of  any  fixed  star,  which, 

law  of  decrease  with   distance  as  all  other  owing  to  remoteness,  dwindles  to  a  point;  and 

forces  radiating  from  a  point ;  namely,  the  in-  of  the  sun  itself^  the  light  from  the  central  part 

tensity  at  any  distance  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  is  much  more  intense  than  that  from  ^e  mar- 

of  the  square  of  the  distance.    Consequently,  if  gins  of  the  disk.    The  most  intense  of  artificial 

two  lights  of  unequal  brilliancies  can  be  placed  lights,  tiiat  of  charcoal  points  under  the  action 

at  such  distances  from  a  screen  that,  falling  on  of  a  pnowerfbl  galvanic  current,  and  that  of  lime 

different  parts  of  it,  the  shadows  they  cast,  or  in  the  fiame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  are 

the  iUuraination  they  give,  become  of  sensibly  much  inferior  to  Uiat  of  the  solar  beam  at  the 

equal  intensity,  then  it  follows  that,  within  the  earth's  distance.    The  latter,  as  calculated  by 

limits  of  error  necessaiy  to  vision,  the  two  lights  Wollaston,  exceeds  that  of  5,500  wax  candles 

have  illuminating  powers  that  are  to  each  other  of  ordinanr  power  at  one  foot  from  the  lighted 

in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  re-  surfiioe. — ^The  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 

spective  distances  from  the  screen ;  and  hence,  propagation  of  light  is  instantaneous,  was  first 

other  Qualities  being  also  considered,  their  rela-  disproved  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in 

tive  values  for  purposes  of  illumination  are  read-  1676,  by  observing  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 

ilv  found.    If  uie  two  sonrces  of  artificial  light,  moons  appeared  about  8^  minutes  later  when 

placed  at  distances  of  8  and  4  feet  respectively  the  earth  was  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  most  re- 

from  a  screen,  cast  separately  equal  shadows  or  mote  from  the  planet  tnan  when  nearest  to  him : 

illumination  on  parts  of  the  screen,  then,  other  and  he  accordingly  calculated  the  velocity  of 

things  being  equal,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  y  that  light  at  about  192,000  miles  per  second.    FrcNn 

of  the  former.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  the  fact  of  aberration  of  light  of  the  stars  as  re- 

of  photometry,  or  light-measuring ;  and  any  con-  ceived  at  the  earth,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 

trivance  for  carrying  into  effect  such  compari-  amount  of  this  aberration  with  the  known  vdo- 

sons  is  called  a  photometer.    Of  these  there  are  city  of  the  earth,  Bradley  in  1725  deduced  the 

several  forms  in  use ;  among  the'  earliest  are  rate  of  light  as  195,000  miles  per  second.    Per- 

those  of  Bnmford,  in  which  the  shadows  cast  haps  the  most  accurate  result  obtainable  from 

are  compared,  and  of.  Ritchie,  in  which  the  two  these  methods  is  that  which  gives  the  velocity 

eyes,  looking  into  separate  compartments  of  a  as  191,500  miles  per  second.    In  1850  Foucault, 

Inox  something  like  that  for  holding  stereographs,  by  means  of  a  turning  and  of  stationary  mirrors, 

see  each  a  portion  of  a  screen  illuminated  by  and  Fizeau,  by  means  of  two  telescopes  so  placed 

one  of  the  two  lights  only,  and  thus  pronounce  that  the  image  of  a  light  formed  at  the  focus  of 

when  the  two  reach  equal  brilliancy.    But  in  one  became  the  object  viewed  through  the  oth- 

all  these  simpler  expedients  there  are  sources  er,  experimented  with  a  view  to  determine  the 

of  error,  especially  that  arising  from  differences  time  occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  known 

of  color  in  the  two  lights,  which  readily  deceive  distances  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  their 

the  eye  in  respect  to  the  mere  fact  of  equal  or  results  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  and 

unequal  intensity.  To  obviate  these  difSculties,  with  that  already  given.*-yarions  theories  have 

photometers  polarizing  the  light  before  exami-  been  presented  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 

nation  have  been  devised,  but  probahly  none  are  and  the  method  of  its  propagation,  only  two  of 

as  yet  absolutely  correct.    Perhaps  the  most  which  have  prominently  occupied  the  attention 

correct,  as  well  as  convenient  and  simple  of  the  of  the  scientific  world.    The  earliest  of  these, 

common  forms,  is  that  recently  suggested  by  now  commonly  termed  the  corpuscular  theory, 

Bunsen.    A  dbk  of  paper  4  or  5  indies  in  di-  and,  from  at  least  an  indirect  adoption  of  it  by 

ameter  is  rendered  translucent,  save  a  spot  in  that  philosopher,  the  Newtonian,  seems  due  to 

the  middle  about  an  inch  across,  by  saturation  the  Pythagoreans,  who  taught  that  vision  is 

with  parafSne  or  stearine  dissolved  in  oil  of  performed  by  means  of  particles  or  films  ema- 

turpentine  or  naphtha.    This  disk  is  placed  di-  nating  from  the  surfaces  of  visible  objects  and 

rectly  between  the  two  lights,  and  so  as  to  slide  entering  the  eye.  The  rival  theory,  at  uiat  early 

along  a  scale  showing  their  respective  distances,  day,  of  the  Platonipts,  that  vision  is  due  to  the 

Placed  so  that  Uie  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is  emanation  of  an  influence  or  power  from  the 

unequal,  a  difference  in  the  apparent  brightness  eye,  has  been  long  since  abandoned.    Frank- 

of  the  oiled  border  and  the  opaque  centre  is  lin  urged  against  the  corpuscular  theory  some 

seen  from  either  side ;  but  when  slidden  to  that  of  the  objections  that  are  most  fatal  to  it ;  as, 

point  at  which  the  two  illuminations  become  that  the  momentum  of  partides  flying  with 

sensibly  equal,  all  parts  of  the  disk  have,  and  such  a  velocity  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a 

upon  either  side,  the  same  apparent  brightness.  24  lb.  ball  discharged  from  a  cannon,  while  yet 

Of  course,  all  intensities  found  by  use  of  these  they  do  not  drive  before  them  the  smallest  dust, 

instruments  are  comparative  merely.    The  ac-  and  penetrate  transparent  bodies  in  all  direc- 

tual  light  a  body  will  cast  on  a  given  surface  tions;  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  sun 
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vitli  loss  of  attractive  power,  and  of  the  bttlanoe  gravltstioti,  tbe  noet  comprehemiTe  and  h»fpj 
of  the  Holar  Bjrgtem;  and  it  might  be  added,  the  of  all  tbe  bjpotbetical  geDeralizationiof  phj^ 
impossibilit?  of  pyiog  to  so  iiiiniit«  pArticlea  cal  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oeeeuitj 
Any  moh  velocitf.  Bat  the  oorpDHcnlar  theorj  of  perftct  oontiDiiitf  of  the  ethereal  medhua 
requires  that  light  entering  a  denser  mediam  throughout  epaoe,  and  the  immense  elastidt;  or 
shoald,  by  the  attraction  of  the  latter,  be  accel-  resUtnnce  to  compreadon  required  by  a  medium 
eratod  in  its  course ;  while  by  showing  ezperi-  that  shall  transmit  nndalatioDs  at  sach  ipeed, 
mentally  that  the  contrary  is  tme,  and  that  with  tbe  eonseqaence  of  a  retardation  of  tbe 
light  ta  retarded  within  the  denser  medium,  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits,  which  hu  dM 
^ago,  Foncanlt,  and  Fizeao  have  severally  been  well  made  oat  in  fiict,  are  still  conddered 
gi*eD  to  this  theory  its  final  disproof.  Tbe  by  many  as  serions  objections  to  the  theory.  Te 
theory  of  light  now  most  generally  received  is  obviate  some  of  these,  Rankine  of  Gla^w  bM 
that  developed  by  the  dirtingnished  Datcb  phi-  proposed  an  oscillatory  theory  of  light,  in  wbid 
losopher  Hayghens,  and  proposed  by  bim  in  a  the  medinm  is  not  enpposed  contiIlQoa^  but  u 
treatise  written  in  1078,  and  published  in  IfiSO.  made  np-  of  separate  particles  at  considerable 
According  to  tbla,  the  nndnlatory  theory,  light  distances  from  each  oUier,  having  opposite  po- 
ts propagated  by  means  of  pulsep  or  waves  of  larities  on  their  opposite  sidee,  and  by  a  watt 
distarhance,  nndnlatlous,  ori^mtted  in  someway  of  rotations  of  which  (*.  *.,  a  reversal  of  polariCui 
at  the  sarfaoe  of  laminous  bodies,  and  spreading  propagated  throngh  them  sncceasivel;)  the  inflg- 
on  Bvei7  side  with  ita  known  velocity ;  these  enoe  we  term  light  is  transmitted.  This  theory, 
nndnlations  taking  place  in  the  snbstance  of  an  in  effect,  by  allowingspace  between  thepsrtiel^ 
extremely  rare  and  tennooa  but  highly  elastic  abandons  the  necessity  of  atnedium.  Thni,tlL* 
medimn,  termed  ether,  which  is  supposed  to  natnreof light isstillenigmatioal.  Bntwevni- 
pervade  aU  snaoe,  as  well  as  all  bodies,  or  at  ture  to  express  the  belief  that  It  will  ;et  be 
least  those  which  are  transparent.  The  nndu-  fouod  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  aesampUon 
lations  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  kind  termed  of  an  ether,  nor  of  any  medium  or  projected 
transverse,  that  is,  like  water  waves,  occorring  particles,  filling  all  spnce,  and  so,  on  any  wmtj 
across  the  course  of  propagation ;  the  beam  of  yet  advanced,  necessitating  an  immense  wule 
white  solar  light  to  be  a  compound  or  sheaf  of  of  light-producing  energy,  in  spaces  where,  no 
rays,  not  only  of  the  different  primary  colors  matter  being  present,  no  effect  of  light  can  tf- 
of  the  spectrum,  but  aUo  of  actinic  and  calori-  pear,  Itiscertain  that,  in  vacnity, light isnevw 
flo  rays,  all  ezistiDgin  It  actually  or  potentially,  originated  or  detected;  that  mere  spacecao  nei- 
each  distinct  kind  of  ray,  indeed,  having  adis-  tber become  luminous  nor  hoillominated.  Tlioi, 
tinot  refrangibility  only  in  virtue  of  a  oertain  all  we  know  of  light,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  is 
fixed  rate  of  vibration  and  length  of  the  cor-  as  a  something  connected  with  and  manifealed 
responding  light  wave;  and,  if  inminons,  hav-  throngh  matter.  The  undutatory,  not  less  thin 
ing  a  certain  efieot  upon  the  eye  which  we  reo-  the  corpuscular  theory,  has  materialized  the 
o^ize  as  a  distinct  color.  Thus,  refrangibility,  conceptions  of  physical  philoBOphers,  and  so  hu 
dispermon,  and  color  are  all  explained  by  wave  tallied  with  the  tendencies  of  tne  time.  But  let 
length ;  and  this  is  detennined  by  the  colors  only  a  new  idea  be  arrived  at  of  forces  as  tomt- 
proper  to  transparent  films  of  known  thickness,  tiling  capable  of  acting  from  a  distance,  luid 
(See  CoLOB.)  Acoording  to  tbe  calculations  of  over  unoccupied  spaces,  aa  is  at  least  obviooslj 
lonng,  the  following  are  tlie  lengths  of  nndu-  true  in  the  cases  of  gravitation,  magnetion,  and 
lation,  iu  fractions  of  an  inch,  of  the  several  electricity,  and  it  will  then  follow  that,  witbont 
colors,  and  the  consequent  nnmber  of  nndula-  cumbrous  intervening  machinery,  the  enew 
tions  per  second :  of  the  snn  or  of  a  fixed  star  can,  by  a  sort  a 


luminons  induction,  excite  light  upon  the  pre- 
sented &oe  of  the  earth  and  objects  upon  it; 


which  light,  when  thus  excited,  although  it  is 
affectionof  the  matter  by  which  it  is  shown,  may 
still  exist  by  undulations  in  tliat  matter,  as  the 
air  or  lx>die» ;  and  may  In  these  media,  and  not 
in  a  sapposititioos  one,  obey  all  the  well  ascer- 
ttuned  laws  of  the  undulatory  theory. 
LIGHT,  Abbbritioit  op.    See  Abehbui05. 
All  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light  admit  of  a        LIGHT,  Zodiacal.    See  Zodiacal  Liout, 
satisfactory  mathematical  explanation  in  accord-        LIGHTFOOT,  Jdhm,  an  English  biblical  com- 
ance  with  this  theory;  and  the  same  maybe    mentator,  bora  at  Stoke-upon -Trent,  BCafford' 
said  of  most  of  the  observed  phenomena  of  a     shire,  in  March,  1808,  died  at  Munden,  Hertford- 
more  peonliar  character,  as  those  of  difi'raotion,    shire,  Dec.  6, 1076.    Having  completed  his  edn- 
double  refraction,  and  polariiation  ;  and  some     cation  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  he  wu 
very  curions  predictions  deduced  from  It  have    ordained,  and  became  chaplain  to  5ir  Boirlaod 
been  experimentally  found  to  be  true.    Indeed,    Cotton,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar;  but  his 
by  many  of  tbe  authorities  of  the  time  in  optics,     anxiety  to  improve  himself  in  rabbinical  learn- 
!t  is  considered  as  firmly  established ;  and  it  has    ing  induced  him  to  remove  to  the  vicinity  oi 
been  characteriiod  as,  after  that  of  nniversal    London,  where  he  could  have  ready  sccese  to 
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libraries.  Id  1642  he  was  appointed  minister  erected  at  rarions  places  on  the  coasts  of  the 
of  8t.  Bartholomew's  in  London,  and  a  member  United  States.  Thej  require  a  Unins  of  brick, 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  sitting  at  Westmin-  the  weight  of  which  prevents  oscillation  or 
ster.  In  164S  he  preached  before  the  house  of  swaying,  while  its  low  conducting  power  of 
commons,  and  in  the  same  vear  was  made  mas-  heat  hinders  Uie  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
ter  of  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.  In  1655  he  well  room  of  the  stairs,  which  would  otherwise 
was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tower. 
"  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament."  The  first  To  further  this  latter  object  space  is  also  left  for 
collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1684;  a  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  iron  and 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  the  R^v.  J.  brick.  Another  kind  of  iron  lighthouse  is  the 
B.  Pitman  (18  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1822>'5).  wrought  iron  pile  lighthouse.  The  lower  ends 
LIGHTHOUSE,  a  structure  from  the  top  of  of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  large  cast  iron 
which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  as  a  direction  screws  where  the  foundation  is  sand,  and  the 
or  warning  to  mariners.  Lighthouses  are  ne-  piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm  bearing,  or  these 
cessarily  situated  on  headlands,  isolated  rocks  ends  are  sharpened,  and  the  piles  are  driven 
or  sands,  and  pierheads ;  and  from  the  benevo-  into  the  rock  or  hard  ground  by  an  ordinary 
lence  of  their  design,  and  in  many  instances  pile  driver,  uhtil  they  come  to  a  firm  bearing 
froin  the  boldness  oi  their  construction,  they  upon  cast  iron  disks  which  bear  upon  shoulders 
have  always  been  objects  of  interest  indepen-  forged  on  the  piles.  The  number  of  piles  de- 
dently  of  iJieir  use  to  mariners.  We  propose  to  pends  upon  the  plan  of  the  structm'e,  which 
treat  the  subject  under  the  following  divisions :  may  be  square^  hexagonal,  or  octagonal.  The 
1,  materials  and  mode  of  construction ;  2,  meth-  foundation  having  been  placed,  the  structure, 
od  of  illumination ;  8,  auxiliary  safeguards  to  which  is  of  wood  or  boiler  iron,  firmly  braced 
navigation ;  4,  history  and  statistics.  I.  Mate-  to  the  piles,  and  connected  with  them  by  iron 
Tidl$  and  Mode  of  Construction,  The  materials  castings,  is  easUy  built  upon  it.  This  kind  of 
used  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  are  wood,  lighthouse  was  first  built  in  England ;  the  screw 
stone,  brick,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron.  Stone,  pue  was  patented  about  1886  by  Mitchell,  and 
brick,  and  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are  is  called  MitchelPs  screw  pile.  It  was  intro- 
used  exclusively  in  all  large  lignthouses.  The  duced  into  the  United  States  about  1845,  and 
most  noted  lighthouses  in  the  world  are  built  has  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  stone ;  and  in  northern  climates,  where  the  important  lighthouses  on  the  coast.  Experi- 
first  cost  is  not  the  great  consideration,  stone  ence  has  shown  that  iron  pile  lighthouses  are 
should  be  exclusively  used.  The  form  of  all  not  suitable  for  foundations  in  water  in  climates 
stone  lighthouses  approaches  more  or  less  the  where  much  ice  is  formed.  The  ice,  moving  in 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  They  are  some-  large  fields,  bends  and  sometimes  breaks  the 
times  built  to  include  the  keepers'  apartments,  piles,  and,  by  forming  upon  the  piles  themselves, 
but  more  usually  they  merely  contain  the  stair-  makes  the  bulk  of  the  structure  so  large  that 
case  and  cleaning  and  watch  rooms,  with  a  re-  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  it  is  very  much 
ceptacle  for  the  oil  butts.  In  all  cases  where  large  increased.  On  this  account  it  is  not  likely  that 
lighthouses  are  built  of  this  material,  the  ma-  iron  pile  structures  will  be  much  used  north  of 
sonry  should  be  of  the  best  cut  stone  with  hy-  Chesapeake  bay.  But  on  the  southern  coasts 
draidic  cement  mortar.  The  first  cost  should  they  have  been  found  particularly  adapted  to 
never  be  so  limited  that  this  principle  cannot  be  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  about  80  of 
fully  carried  out.  The  same  principle  applies  this  class  of  structures,  resting  upon  screw  piles 
to  brick  lighthouses,  which  should  be  built  of  and  iron  disks,  now  exist  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  and  hardest  bricks,  laid  in  hydraulic  Their  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  a 
cement  mortar.  The  interior  walls  of  all  light-  yearly  coat  of  paint  being  all  that  is  needed  to 
houses  should  be  as  separate  as  possible  from  keep  the  exterior  in  good  order.  They  are  par- 
the  outer  walls,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ticmarly  suited  for  bays  and  sounds  inthesouth- 
fr^e  circulation  of  air  between  the  walls.  The  em  waters,  where  light  vessels  have  been  in 
dryness  of  the  inner  wall  is  insured  by  this  ar-  use  until  the  present  time.  As  these  vessels 
rangement,  without  which  all  large  masses  of  become  in  neea  of  repairs,  they  are  withdrawn, 
masonry  like  large  lighthouses  must  be  con-  and  a  screw  pile  lighthouse  is  built  upon  the 
stantly  damp.  The  inner  wall  must  of  course  site,  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
be  firmly  tied  to  the  outer  shell  by  masonry  or  the  repair  of  the  vessel,  but  with  an  annual  ex- 
iron  ties.  Cast  iron  lighthouses  were  first  erect-  pense  of  maintenance  less  than  one  half  of  that 
ed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  an  English  civil  of  the  vessel. — ^Lighthouse  towers  are  generally 
engineer.  Two  were  constructed  in  England,  surmounted  by  parapet  walls,  which  vary  in 
and  were  erected  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda  height  from  8  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  order  of 
and  Jamaica.  From  the  fact  that  every  part  the  light.  Upon  the  parapet  waU  is  placed  the 
of  the  structure  can  be  completed  at  the  work-  lantern  in  which  the  illuminating  apparatus  is 
shop,  cast  iron  lighthouses  answer  admirably  contained.  The  lantern  is  a  glazed  framework 
for  positions  at  points  remote  from  large  centres  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  varies  in  dimensions 
of  manufactures,  and  are  gradually  coming  into  from  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  height 
use.    Several  lighthouses  of  this  land  have  been  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  in  height.    It 
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is  a  rdgdar  polygon,  and  can  be  made  of  any  snpply  of  oil  has  had  to  be  kept  at  the  station 
number  of  sides,  depending  npon  the  yarioas  for  fear  of  accidents   to  the  gas   appantos. 
circnmstances  to   be  considered.     It  is  snr-  In  a  few  cases  gas  has  been  introdnoed  into 
mounted  by  a  dome  constructed  of  copper  or  lighthouses  near  towns  supplied  with  it.    These, 
iron,  which  is  generally  lined  with  some  other  however,  have  been  small  lighthouses,  and  the 
metal  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture.    A  examples  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  rare, 
ventilator  is  placed  upon  the  top,  from  which  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  harbor  ligfats. 
the  heated  air  escapes,  and  registers  are  inserted  In  one  case  in  the  United  States  a  lighthouse  id 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  enable  the  lighted  with  natural  gas.    There  is  little  doubt 
keeper  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  will,  that  oil  will  be  eventually  superseded  by  gas  or 
Upon  the  convenience  and  proper  construction  of  the  electric  light,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
the  lantern  the  efficiency  of  the  lighthouse  in  a  gas  manufacture  it  seems  impossible  to  make  a 
great  measure  depends.  U.  Method  ofElumina-  burner  that  will  give  the  proper  size  and  shape 
tion^    The  materials  which  have  been  used  for  of  flame  for  the  large  orders  of  lights.    No  metel 
the  illumination  of  lighthouses  are :   1,  wood  but  a  very  refractory  one  can  bear  the  immense 
and  coal;  2,  candles;  8,  oil;  4,  gas.    Wood  and  heat  developed  by  4  cylindrical  concentric  flames^ 
coal  were  the  first  fbels  used  for  •lights.    They  the  largest  of  which  is  8^  inches  in  diameter; 
were  first  burned  as  beacon  fires  on  headlands,  and  the  expense  of  making  burners  of  such  a 
and  afterward,  as  the  necesity  of  increased  ele-  metal  would  be  very  freat.    As  an  economical 
vation  was  felt,  the  fire  was  placed  at  the  top  question  it  is  doubtful  whether  gas  should  be 
of  a  tower.    It  is  not  known  that  any  other  substituted  for  sperm  oiL    The  first  cost  of  the 
method  of  illumination  for  lighthouses  was  used  gas  apparatus  for  a  large  lighthouse  is  heavy, 
until  about  1760,  when  Smeaton  conmienced  and  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  is  also  large, 
tiie  use  of  wax  candles  in  the  Eddystone  light-  It  is  probable  that  the  efficiency  or  brilliancy 
house.    Another  lighthouse  built  by  him  on  of  the  light  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
Spurn  Point  about  1774  was  arranged  for  illu-  change  from  oil  to  gas,  as  the  lights  fitted  with 
mination  by  coal,  which  fact  shows  that  the  use  Fresnel  apparatus  now  show  as  far  as  the  cur- 
of  wax  candles  had  not  become  general  at  that  vature  of  the  earth  will  permit.    In  a  lecture 
date.    Tallow  candles  were  afterward  used  at  delivered  March  9,  1860,  before  the  royal  insti- 
the  Eddystone.  Some  of  the  Euglish  and  Scotch  tution,  Prof.  Faraday  spoke  of  the  light  pro- 
lights  consumed  coal  as  }ate  as  1816,  and  sev-  duced  by  electricity  as  being  especially  adapted 
eral  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  for  lighUiouses  on  account  of  its  intensity,  whUe 
illuminated  with  this  material  as  late  as  1846.  it  occupied  at  its  source  no  more  space  than  a 
The  vast  improvement  made  in  lamps  by  the  use  common  candle.    The  voltaic  battery,  however, 
of  the  Argand  burner  and  glass  chimney  made  a  presented  difficulties  which  rendered  its  use  for 
complete  revolution  in  the  lighthouse  systems  of  this  purpose  impracticable,  but  from  which  the 
the  world.    (See  Aboand  Lamp.)    The  para-  magneto-electric  apparatus  was  found  to  be  free, 
bolic  reflector  with  this  burner  was  introduced  A  large  apparatus  of  this  character,  worked  by 
into  lighthouses  gradually  from  1785,  when  the  a  two-horse  steam  engine,  had  been  employed 
first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the  for  6  months  at  the  South  Foreland  liglithoose, 
Oordouan  lighthouse.    In  the  United  States  the  which  produced  such  an  intensity  of  light  that  it 
first  lighthouses  were  lighted  with  tallow  can-  was  often  seen  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
dies,  and  solid-wicked  lamps,  suspended  from  Pro!  Faraday  anticipated  that,  if  the  expense 
the  domes  of  the  lanterns  by  iron  chains.    The  of  this  mode  of  illumination  did  not  prove  too 
lamps  were  in  shape  and  in  principle  like  the  serious,  it  would  be  adopted  in  many  situations 
old-fiishioned  links.    The  Argand  burners  and  where  intense  light  is  required.    Experiments 
refiectors  were  adopted  in  1812,  and  were  used  have  been  made  upon  coal  oil  with  reference  to 
until  1862,  when  the  general  introduction  of  the  its  use  in  lighthouses,  but  it  is  not  feasible  to 
lens  system  commenced.    Since  the  adoption  make  the  fiame  of  this  oil  of  the  proper  size  and 
of  Argand  lamps  in  lighthouses,  oil  has  been  shape  for  deviation  by  the  large  lenses,  in  the 
used  as  the  combustible.    In  Europe  the  vege-  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject    The 
table  oils  have  been  generally  used.    These  are  difficulty  appears,  to  be  Uiat  the  immense  heat 
olive,  and  rape  seed  or  colza.    Great  Britain  of  so  large  a  fiiame  sets  free  a  great  amount  of 
however  uses  sperm  oil  as  well  as  colza,  though  carbon  which  passes  off  unconsuroed  as  smoke, 
the  latter  bids  fair  to  supersede  it.    Various  and  covers  the  apparatus  and  glass  of  the  Ian- 
other  oils,  animal  and  vegetable^  have  been  tried  tern  with  a  thick  coating  of  black.   Until  means 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  hitherto  none  but  can  be  devised  for  the  consumption  of  this  ex- 
tbe  sperm  among  the  animal  oils,  and  the  colza  cess  of  carbon,  coal  oil  cannot  be  used. — ^The 
among  the  vegetable,  have  come  up  to  the  re-  illuminating  apparatus  is  either  catoptric  by  re- 
quirements  of  lighthouse    illumination. — ^At-  flectors,  or  catadioptrio  by  lenses.    The  latter 
tempts  have  been  made  to  use  gas  in  lighthouses,  method  of  illumination  has  been  fully  described 
Difficulties  have  been  found  in  getting  the  prop-  in  the  article  Fbesnel.  In  the  catoptric  method, 
er  shape  of  fiame  for  deviation  by  the  illuminat-  which  was  universally  used  until  within  the 
ing  apparatus;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  snp-  last  10  years,  the  light  from  each  lamp  is  so 
ply  where  the  gas  is  made  at  the  lighthouse  is  deviated  by  a  refiector  that  it  emerges  from  the 
another  objection,  and  one  so  serious  that  a  frill  lantern,  a  beam,  or  nearly  a  beam,  parallel  to 
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the  horizon.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  a  well  manned,  to  provide  against  accidents  to 
reflector  being  used  for  this  purpose  was  in  the  which  their  exposed  positions  render  them  pe- 
Oordouan  lighthonse,  in  the  Imy  of  Biscay.  With  cnliarly  liable.  The  lighting  apparatus  is  con- 
the  introdaction  of  the  Argand  burner  its  use  tained  in  a  lantern  which  at  night  is  hoisted  to 
became  more  common.  The  reflectors  at  first  the  masthead.  It  consists  of  lamps  and  reflect- 
were  plaster  moulds  made  of  the  proper  form,  ors  like  those  described  above  for  lighthouses, 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  which  were  fastened  except  that  they  are  smaller.  The  lamps  are 
facets  of  plane  silvered  glass.  They  came  into  hung  on  ffimbaJs,  so  that  tiieir  positions  may 
general  use  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  be  affected  as  little  as  possible  by  the  motion 
19th  century.  The  oe^t  form  of  reflector  is  the  of  the  vessel.  Some  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
paraboloid  ofrevolution  with  its  axis  horizontal.  United  States  are  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
The  reflector  is  made  of  copper,  and  its  inner  fuU  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  moored  off 
surface  is  covered  with  silver,  and  is  highly  pol-  the  Nantud^et  New  South  shoal  is  22  miles 
ished.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  has  its  centre  in  from  the  nearest  land.  On  account  of  the  great 
the  focus  of  the  reflector,  ana  the  ravs  emerge  expense  of  maintaining  light  vessels,  and  the  little 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector  nearly  parallel,  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  them  as  sig- 
They  are  not  entirely  parallel,  because  the  sur-  nab  when  they  are  most  needed,  they  are  only 
£ace  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  source  of  placed  near  dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to 
light  cannot  be  a  mathematical  point.  The  point  out  by  lighthouses. — ^A  beacon  is  a  struc- 
small  divergence,  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  in  ture  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood,  placed  upon  the 
reality  a  benefit,  for  without  it  the  beam  would  shore  or  upon  a  rock  or  shoal  in  the  water  to 
always  have  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  designate  a  danger.  Beacons  are  buUt  at  points 
edge  of  the  reflector,  and  would  be  of  little  where  lighthouses  cannot  be  built,  or  which  are 
practical  value.  In  fixed  lights,  the  reflectors  not  of  s^cient  importance  to  justify  the  con- 
are  fastened  to  circular  iron  frames,  and  are  stant  expense  of  keeping  up  lighthouses  or  light 
placed  in  horizontal  tiers  in  the  lantern.  There  vessels,  but  which  nevertneless  require  to  be 
is  a  lamp  for  each  reflector,  and  it  follows  that  pointed  out. — ^A  fog  signal  is  an  aid  to  naviga- 
the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  the  more  uni-  tion  placed  on  board  a  light  vessel  or  near  a 
fonmy  the  light  is  distributed  around  the  hori-  lighthouse  to  give  warning  to  vessels  in  time 
zon.  The  reflectors  vary  in  their  sizes.  The  of  foggy  or  tiiick  weather.  Bells  are  the  most 
double  ordinate  at  the  lips  is  about  11  inches  common  signals,  and  when  placed  on  light  ves- 
in  the  smallest,  and  21  inches  in  the  largest  size,  sels  they  are  very  efficient.  When,  however. 
Some  have  been  made  larger,  but  thej  have  they  are  placed  near  lighthouses,  as  the  shore 
never  been  in  general  use.  In  a  revolving  re-  is  generally  between  the  bell  and  the  vessel  to 
fleotor  light,  the  reflectors  are  generally  arranged  be  warned,  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  likely  to 
so  that  the  axes  of  all  of  them  on  one  face  are  par-  drown  the  noise  of  the  bell,  so  that  in  such 
allel,  and  there  are  2,  8,  or  4  faces,  the  number  cases  they  are  inefficient,  and  can  only  be 
depending  on  the  desired  interval  between  the  heard  when  the  vessel  is  close  to  the  light- 
flashes.  The  frame  upon  which  they  are  placed  house,  often  too  close  to  avoid  the  danger, 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  clockwork  arrangement  Whistles  have  been  experimented  upon,  but 
moved  by  a  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  flash  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  noise  is  much 
produced  bv  one  of  the  faces  will  be  brighter  more  acute,  and  can  be  heard  above  the  surf 
than  the  light  of  a  fixed  reflector  light,  because  further  than  that  of  a  bell ;  but  the  power  re- 
the  eye  will  receive  at  once  rays  fh>m  several  quired  to  sound  the  whistle  can  only  be  fumish- 
reflectorsj  while  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  light  it  ed  by  a  steam  engine,  requiring  fresh  water  and 
only  receives  them  from  one.  This  is  the  rea-  the  services  of  an  engineer.  The  former  requi- 
son  why  revolving  lights  are  always  brighter  site  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  furnish, 
than  fixed  lights.  The  lamps  used  with  reflect-  and  the  latter  requires  more  expense  than 
ors  are  what  are  commonly  called  fountain  would  be  Justifiable  except  in  the  cases  of  very 
lamps.  They  are  fitted  with  Argand  burners,  important  lights.  These  are  most  generally  the 
about  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  introduction  of  cases  where  fi*esh  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
the  Fresnel  or  dioptric  method  of  illumination  cannot  be  obtained.  Experiments  have  been 
of  lighthouses  has  superseded  the  reflector  sys-  made  with  Ericsson's  hot-air  engine,  and  it  is 
tem,  so  that  reflectors  are  now  only  used  as  not  improbable  that  something  feasible  may  be 
range  lights,  or  on  light  vessels,  or  in  lighthouses  obtained  from  it. — ^Buoys  are  anchored  in  the 
built  with  too  little  money  to  permit  the  pur-  water  to  inark  rock&  shoals,  and  other  dangers, 
ohase  of  a  lens.  The  first  cost  of  a  lens  of  the  They  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nun,  can,  and 
first  order  is  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  20  re-  spar  buoys,  &c.  A  nun  buoy  is  in  shape  like 
flectors,  which  is  the  greatest  number  placed  in  a  two  equal  cones  brought  together  at  their  bases ; 
lighthouse.  III.  Auxiliary  Safegitardi  to  Na/ci'  it  is  made  like  a  barrel  with  staves  and  iron 
gation.  These  consist  of  light  vessels,  beacons,  hoops,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United 
fog  signals,  and  buoys.  Light  vessels  are  ves-  States,  it  is  made  of  boiler  iron.  A  can  buoy 
seb  moored  to  point  out  dangers  or  show  the  is  nearly  conical  in  shape,  and  is  moored  at  its 
entrances  of  channels,  turning  points,  &c.,  by  vertex.  A  spar  buoy  is  a  spar  anchored  at  one 
exhibiting  a  light  at  night  They  are  strong,  end.  Buoys  are  painted  of  difierent  colors  to 
and  built  for  riding  eanly  at  anchor,  and  are  indicate  upon  which  side  they  must  be  passed. 
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The  colors  are  fixed  by  law  of  oongren  in  the  the  base  to  a  height  of  115  feei,  and  is  60  feet 
United  States.    Thus  a  red  bnoj  mnst  be  left  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  it  diminishes  in  di- 
on  the  starboard  hand  by  a  vessel  entering  a  ameter  as  it  ascends.    Tlie  apartments  of  the 
harbor  from  sea,  and  a  black  buoy  mnst  be  left  tower  are  highly  ornamented,  and  were  not  in- 
on  the  port  hand.    A  buoy  with  red  and  black  tended  for  occupation  by  the  keepers.    There 
horizontal  stripes  may  be  left  on  either  hand,  are  4  stories,  all  of  different  orders  of  architeo- 
The  side  of  a  channel  upon  which  a  buoy  is  tnre,  and  adorned  with  busts  and  statues  of 
placed  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  kind  of  kings  of  France  and  heathen  gods.    The  ma- 
Duoy.    Thus  nun  buoys  may  be  placed  on  the  terial  is  stone.    The  basement  or  lower  story 
starboard  side  of  a  channel,  and  can  buoys  on  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  store  room; 
the  port  side.     lY.   HUtary  and  Statistia,  the  2d  story  is  called  the  king's  apartments; 
Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  light-  the  8d  is  a  chapel,  and  the  4t£  consists  of  a 
houses,  but  sea  lights  are  mentioned  by  Homer  dome  supported  by  columns,  a  kind  of  lower 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  are  aJso  referred  to  lantern ;   above  this  was  originally  a  lantern 
in  the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  These  formed  of  a  stone  dome  and  8  columns.    The 
must  have  been  merely  fires  kindled  upon  head-  total  height  of  the  tower  from  its  base  to  the 
lands.    The  most  noted  lighthouse  in  the  world  upper  point  of  the  lantern  dome  was  146  feet, 
for  size  and  antiquity  was  the  Pharos  of  Alez-  and  f^om  the  rock  162  feet.    In  the  upper  lan- 
andria.    This  buildhig  was  the  frustum  of  a  tern  a  fire  of  oak  wood  was  kept  buruing  at 
square  pyramid  surrounded  by  a  large  base,  the  night  for  about  100  years,  when,  in  1717,  the 
precise  dimensions  of  which  are  not  known.  It  fire  having  weakened  the  stone  supports  by 
was  commenced  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  was  calcining  them,  the  upper  lantern  was  taken 
finished  about  300  B.  0.    The  style  and  work-  down  and  the  li^ht  was  kept  up  in  the  lower 
manship  are  represented  to  have  been  superb,  lantern.    As  it  did  not  show  well  there,  an  iron 
and  the  material  was  a  white  stone.  The  height  lantern  was  erected  in  1727  above  this,  in  the 
was  about  550  feet ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jose-  place  of  the  old  stone  lantern,  and  coal  was 
phus,  who  is  the  most  trustworthy  writer  on  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.    It  is  worthy  of 
the  subject,  that  the  light,  which  was  always  remark  that  the  upper  part  of  this  lantern  con- 
kept  burning  on  its  top  at  night,  was  visible  tained  an  inverted  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
about  41  miles.     It  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  base  of  the  lantern  dome.    The  surface  of 
an  earthquake,  but  the  date  of  its  destruction  the  cone  was  covered  with  tin  plates,  thus 
is  not  known.    Enough  is  known,  however,  to  forming  a  rude  reflector  which  utilized  a  part 
make  it  certain  that  this  tower  existed  for  1,600  of  the  light,  which  witljout  it  would  have  been 
years.    The  island  upon  which  it  was  situated  lost.    This  was  in  all  probability  the  first  at- 
was  named  Pharos,  and  the  structure  took  its  tempt  made  in  a  lighthouse  to  deviate  the  rays 
name  from  its  site.    To  this  day  the  French  of  light  so  as  to  throw  to  the  horizon  those 
word  for  lighthouse  is  phare,  and  the  Italian  which  would  have  been  lost  in  the  upper  parts 
and  Spanish /aro. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  atmosphere.    The  Oordouan  lighthouse 
modern  lighthouses  is  the  tower  of  Cordouan,  is  also  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  wrst  Fres- 
which  was  commenced  in  1584  and  finished  in  nel  lens  manufactured  was  placed  in  it  in  1828. 
1610  by  Louis  de  Foix,  a  French  architect  and  — ^The  Eddy  stone  lighthouse  is  the  most  distin- 
engineer,  the  construction  having  occupied  26  guished  in  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
years.    It  is  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  difficulties  attending  its  construction,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  or  Gironde,  in  the  bay  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  structures  of  the 
of  Biscay.    The  ledge  is  about  8,000  feet  long  kind  which  have  since  been  erected.    The  Ed- 
and  1,500  feet  broad,  and  is  bare  at  low  water,  dystone  rocks  are  in  the  English  channel,  about 
It  is  surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  upon  which,  14  miles  8.  8.  W.  from  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
according  to  Belidor,  who  gives  a  detailed  de-  and  being  in  the  fairway  of  all  vessels  coasting 
scription  of  it,  the  sea  breaks  with  terrific  vio-  along  the  8.  shore  of  England,  the  attention  of 
lence.    There  is  but  one  place  of  access,  which  the  government  was  directed  to  them  at  an 
is  a  passage  800  feet  wide  where  there  are  no  early  day.    They  are  a  cluster  of  gneiss  rocks 
rocks,  and  which  leads  to  within  600  feet  of  about  600  feet  long  from  N.  to  8.,  with  de- 
the  tower.    The  foundation  is  the  frustum  of  a  tached  rocks  covering   about  the  same  dis- 
circular  cone  whose  lower  base  is  186  feet  in  tance  from  E.  to  W.    The  highest  part  of  the 
diameter,  and  is  built  solid  of  cut  stone  to  a  rock  upon  which  the  lighthouse  is  placed  is 
height  of  16  feet,  a  space  for  a  cellar  and  water  about  16  feet  out  of  water  at  low  water  of 
cistern  20  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep  having  spring  tides.    The  first  lighthouse  erected  upon 
been  left  in  the  centre.    The  upper  base  of  the  them  was  commenced  in  1696  and  finished  in 
frustum  is  125  feet  in  diameter.    On  the  E.  1699  by  Henry  Winstanley,  an  architect    The 
side  is  a  stone  staircase  by  which  access  to  this  accounts  of  its  construction  are  vague,  but  it  is 
upper  base  is  gained.    The  tower  springs  ftom  supposed  to  have  had  a  solid  circular  and  poly- 
tiiis  level.    A  parapet  wall  about  11  feet  thick  gonal  stone  base  12  feet  high  and  24  feet  in  di- 
at  the  top  is  built  entirely  around  the  upper  ameter.  upon  which  was  built  a  fantastic  struc- 
base  of  the  foundation  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  ture  oi  wood  which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
Between  this  wall  and  the  tower  are  the  apart-  pagoda.    The  height  from  the  rock  to  the  base 
ments  of  the  keepers.    The  tower  rises  from  of  the  lantern  was  about  75  feet.    The  lantern 
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was  glazed.  This  building  stood  until  Nov.  attended  with  the  greatest  difficnlties.  The 
1708,  when  Mr.  Winstanlev  went  to  the  light-  genius  and  energy  of  the  engineer  triumphed 
house  with  a  party  of  workmen  to  make  some  over  all  obstacles,  and  the  work  was  finished 
repairs.  On  the  26th  of  tbe  month  a  terrible  in  1759.  It  has  stood  for  100  years,  a  monn- 
storm  arose,  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  lighthouse  ment  of  the  skill  of  its  designer  and  builder, 
nor  a  trace  of  its  inmates  was  erer  seen  after-  and  an  example  to  all  engineers. — ^Another 
ward.  Hie  fact  that  a  lighthouse  could  be  noted  lighthouse  structure  is  the  Bell  Rock 
made  to  stand  on  the  Eddystone  having  been  lighthouse  off  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  This 
demonstrated,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  rook  is  situated  in  the  German  ocean,  11  miles 
Win^»nley's  building  another  was  built  by  a  from  the  Scottish  coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
person  named  Rudyerd.  It  was  commenced  in  frith  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  that  of  Tay. 
1706  and  finished  in  1709.  It  was  an  exceed-  It  is  about  427  feet  long  and  280  feet  broad, 
in^^y  ingenious  combination  of  wood  and  iron,  but  the  vicinity  is  dangerous  over  an  area  of 
and  showed  great  advances  in  the  art  of  engi-  about  1,400  by  800  feet.  The  rock  is  a  reddish 
neering.  The  form  was  the  frustum  of  a  circu-  sandstone,  and  the  part  upon  which  tibe  light- 
lar  cone.  It  was  built  up  nearly  solid  for  a  house  is  built  is  12  feet  below  high  water  of 
height  of  27  feet  above  the  rock,  the  filling  spring  tides,  the  rise  of  these  tides  being  16 
consisting  of  courses  of  cut  stone  alternating  feet  The  lighthouse  is  built  principally  of  sand- 
with  courses  of  squared  timber.  The  outside  stone  found  on  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity,  the 
easing  was  composed  of  72  oak  posts  or  up-  outer  casing  of  the  lowest  80  feet  being  of  gran- 
rights,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were  fastened  ite.  It  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  was  fin- 
to  the  rock  by  heavy  irons  which  were  let  into  ished  late  in  1810.  The  designers  were  Messrs. 
lewis  holes.  This  is  the  first  recorded  applica-  Rennie  and  Robert  Stevenson,  and  the  con- 
tion  of  the  lewis  for  this  use.  Tlie  lantern  was  structor  was  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  The  diffi* 
glazed.  This  building  stood  well  with  some  oulties  of  the  erection  of  this  liglithouse  were 
repairs  of  the  woodwork  until  Dec.  1755,  when  nearly  as  great  as  those  encountered  by  Smea- 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  commenced  ton  in  his  work,  but  the  large  size  of  the  rock 
in  the  lantern  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  Smeaton^s  experience 
and  the  keepers  retreated  from  room  to  room  was  made  useful  by  Stevenson  in  its  construc- 
nntil  they  reached  the  rock.  Early  in  the  morn-  tion.  The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eddy- 
ing they  were  brought  to  the  shore,  as  the  stone.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom  course  is 
weather  happened  to  be  good  enough  to  permit  42  feet,  and  that  of  the  course  just  below  the 
a  boat  to  land  on  the  rock.  In  1756  Smeaton  cornice  15  feet.  The  stone  work  is  102^  feet 
was  selected  to  rebuild  the  Eddystone.  He  high,  in  which  height  is  included  that  of  a  par- 
determined  to  use  stone  for  the  material,  and  apet  wall,  octagonal  in  plan,  which  surmounts 
the  shape  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  as  his  the  tower.  This  wall  is  6  feet  high,  and  its 
model.  The  stones  of  a^  course  were  to  be  Join-  sides  are  6i  feet  long.  Upon  it  the  lantern  is 
ed  by  dovetailing,  and  the  different  courses  placed.  The  account  of  tne  erection  of  this 
were  to  be  connected  by  stone  doweU.  The  lighthouse,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
npper  surface  of  the  rock  was  to  be  cut  in  hori-  and  published  in  1824,  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
zontfd  steps,  so  that  every  course  would  rest  esting  work,  and  contains  an  accurate  history 
npon  a  horizontal  bed.  The  general  form  of  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses.  It  has  been  of  the 
Smeaton's  structure  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  greatest  assistance  to  engineers  Avho  b^ve  been 
or  more  strictly  tbat  of  a  solid  of  revolution  engaged  on  similar  works  since  its  publication, 
formed  by  revolving  a  vertical  plane  bounded  — ^Another  important  lighthouse,  notable  on  ae- 
on one  side  by  a  concave  curve  around  a  verti-  count  of  the  difficulties  of  its  construction,  is  the 
cal  axis.  The  elevation,  or  a  vertical  section  Skerry  vore  lighthouse  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scot- 
of  the  tower,  impresses  the  most  unpractised  land.  The  Skerry  vore  rocks  are  situated  about 
eye  with  the  idea  of  great  strength.  The  di-  11  miles  S.  W.  of  the  island  of  Tyree,  and  50 
ameter  of  the  lowest  partial  course  is  82  feet,  miles  from  the  mainland.  They  are  in  the  track 
and  tibiat  of  tiie  first  or  lowest  entire  course  is  of  large  vessels  bound  from  the  Clyde  and 
26  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  course  under  the  Mersey  (Glasgow  and  Liverpool)  around  the 
coping  is  15  feet,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  wrecks  have  taken 
masonry  is  77  feet.  The  tower  is  surmounted  place  upon  them  which  have  never  been  re- 
by  a  parapet  waJl  6}  feet  high  and  S|  feet  in  ported.  The  necessity  of  a  lighthouse  to  warn 
internal  diameter.  The  combinations  to  obtain  vessels  off  these  rocks  had  long  been  apparent, 
the  greatest  strength  in  this  tower  by  dovetail-  and  in  1814  authority  was  given  to  erect  one. 
ing,  cramping,  do  welling,  and  by  the  use  of  Nothing  was  done  until  1884,  when  a  survey 
hydraulic  mortar,  have  never  been  surpassed,  was  made.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  the 
The  experiments  made  by  Smeaton  on  hydran-  dbcovery  of  a  solid  gneiss  rock  160  feet  long 
lie  cements  in  connection  wi^  the  construction  and  70  feet  wide,  upon  which  it  was  determined 
of  this  work  were  particularly  valuable,  and  are  to  erect  the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  a 
quoted  to  this  day.  The  erection  of  tne  light-  son  of  the  constructor  of  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house was,  on  account  of  its  position,  the  diffi-  house,  succeeded  his  father  as  engineer  of  the 
oulty  of  access  to  its  site,  and  the  fact  that  commissioners  of  northern  lights,  and  to  him 
Smeaton  had  determined  to  build  it  of  stone,  was  committed  the  difficult  task  of  the  erection 
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of  the  SkenTTore  lighthonse.  The  form  chosen  low  water  tlie  highest  pftrt  of  the  rock  (a  drde 
for  the  tower  is  a  shaft  Burmoonted  by  a  belt  aboat  25  feet  in  diameter)  is  bare.  The  rise  c^ 
and  capital,  upon  which  is  the  parapet  wall  spring  tides  is  not  far  from  12  feet,  so  that  no 
The  shaft  is  a  solid  of  reyolation  formed  bj  part  of  the  rock  is  Iver  ancovered  more  than  a 
revolving  a  rectangnlar  hyperbola  about  its  few  minutes.  The  difficulties  of  erecting  a  light- 
asymptote.  The  diameter  of  the  lowest  course  house  on  this  rock  cannot  be  exaggerate.  The 
is  42  feet,  that  of  the  top  course  16  feet,  and  the  attention  of  commercial  men  and  mariners  was 
whole  height  is  188  feet  The  tower  for  a  drawn  to  the  dangers  of  this  point  many  years 
height  of  26  feet  is  solid.  Immediately  above  the  ago,  and  in  1847  an  appropriation  was  made  by 
solid  part  the  walls  are  9^  feet  thick,  and  they  congress  for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  on 
gradually  diminish  from  this  thickness  to  2  feet  the  rock.  It  was  determined  to  erect  an  iron 
The  material  is  granite,  and  the  tower  is  sur-  pile  structure,  at  the  top  of  which  was  to  be 
mounted  bv  a  bronze  lantern  in  which  is  placed  the  keepers'  dwelling,  and  this  was  to  be  sur- 
a  Fresnel  fens  of  the  first  order,  showing  a  re-  mounted  by  the  lantern  enclosing  the  iUuminat- 
volving  light.  The  work  was  commenced  in  ing  apparatus.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  an  oo- 
1889,  and  the  light  was  first  shown  in  Feb.  1844.  tagon,  the  side  of  which  at  the  base  was  9i  feet, 
An  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  con-  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle  being 
struction  of  the  work  has  been  written  and  pub-  25  feet.  Iron  piles  10  inches  in  diameter  where 
lished  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  is  valuable  not  they  leave  the  rock  were  inserted  5  feet  into  it, 
only  for  the  description  of  this  particular  work,  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon  and  at  its  centre, 
but  because  it  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  Fres-  These  were  firmly  braced  and  tied  together  by 
nel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  written  wrought  iron  braces.  At  a  height  of  55  feet 
with  great  attention  to  detail,  and  entirely  scien-  above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  the  heads 
tific.  beside  a  succinct  history  of  lighthouses.  The  of  the  piles  were  finnly  secured  to  a  heavy  cast- 
work  may  be  regarded  as  a  text  book  on  light-  ing.  Above  this  casting  the  floor  of  the  dwell- 
house  construction  and  illumination,  and  is  full  ing  was  placed.  The  structure  was  finished  in 
of  valuable  information  and  excellent  hints  to  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  stood  until  April,  1851, 
persons  interested  in  the  subject — ^A  cast  iron  when  it  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  most 
lighthouse  for  the  Great  Isaac's  rocks,  near  Ber-  terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  At^ 
muda,  was  completed  in  1856  by  the  Messrs.  Oris-  lantic  coast.  All  of  the  iron  piles  were  twisted 
selsofLondon,  by  order  of  the  English  admiralty,  off  at  short  distances  above  their  feet.  One 
The  tower  is  120  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  lighthonse  is 
plane  on  which  the  lantern  is  to  rest,  and  150  supposed  to  have  been  a  hawser  which  was 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.  At  the  base  the  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  structure  at  one  end, 
tower  is  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  top  14  the  other  being  anchored  in  the  sea.  The 
feet.  One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  con-  waves  after  leaving  the  lighthouse  would  strike 
struction  is  that  the  155  large  cast  iron  plates  the  hawser,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  trans- 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  placed  hori-  mitted  to  the  pyramid  with  very  great  leverage, 
zontally  round  the  tower,  as  heretofore  in  ereo-  causing  a  tendency  to  oscillate.  Another  cause 
tions  of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  what  is  techni-  was  the  ice  which  froze  to  the  piles,  and  thus 
cally  called  ^^  break  joints:''  i. «.,  the  plates,  so  to  increased  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
speak,  are  dovetailed  and  wedged  the  one  into  action  of  the  sea.  In  1852  congress  appropri- 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  ated  money  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  a 
column,  and  equal  in  strength  in  all  its  parts. —  design  was  originated  by  the  lighthonse  board 
Other  noted  lighthouses  have  been  erected  upon  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  but  those  described  are  all  early  in  1855.  The  design  is  for  a  granite 
whose  constructions  have  been  given  in  detail  and  tower  in  the  shape  of  the  fhistum  of  a  cone, 
publ'ished  to  the  world.  Some  on  the  coasts  of  The  base  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
France  are  as  bold  in  their  execution  and  as  diffi-  height  of  the  stonework  is  88  feet  The  lower 
cult  in  their  construction  as  any  noticed  above.  40  feet  are  solid.  The  remainder  of  the  tower 
But  those  already  described  are  types  of  dl  is  made  up  of  keepers'  apartments,  store  rooms, 
others. — ^Many  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  United  and  the  parapet,  which  encloses  the  pedestal  of 
States  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and  the  lens  apparatus.  The  stones  of  the  courses 
are  of  exceedingly  difficult  construction.  The  are  dovetailed  in  the  securest  manner,  and 
most  noted  id  that  of  Minot's  Ledge  off  the  coast  the  courses  are  fastened  to  each  other  by 
of  Massachusetts,  now  in  course  of  construction,  wrought  galvanized  iron  dowels,  8  inches  in 
This  ri>ck  is  the  outer  one  of  a  ledge  lying  off  diameter.  The  work  was  commenced  early  in 
the  town  of  Cohasset  It  is  situated  about  8  the  season  of  1855,  and  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boston  light,  and  is  a  project-  culties  to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  from 
ing  point  very  dangerous  to  vessels  commg  into  the  fact  that  although  every  moment  in  which 
Boston  from  seaward.  Should  these  vessels  it  was  possible  to  work  upon  the  rock  waa  taken 
have  a  N.  E.  wind,  and  by  any  chance  miss  the  advantage  o^  it  was  not  until  the  last  part  of 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  they  would  be  almost  tiie  season  of  1857  that  any  stones  were  laid, 
certainly  cast  away  on  these  rocks  were  there  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  having  been 
no  signal  placed  there  to  warn  them  off.  It  is  taken  up  in  levelling  the  foundation  bed.  In 
about  H  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  at  the  season  of  1857  four  stones  were  laid,  in 
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1858  six  entire  oonrsee  were  laid,  and  in  1859  LU^tlioiuet $5H0B8  m 

-'-  Light  vesBels 811,910  14 

BnojB  and  beaoona,  Ac 12<S988  7T 


the  whole  of  the  solid  portion  of  'the  stmciture  ^^*  ^~^> • **^^*^  ^^ 


and  half  of  the  remainder,  making  a  total  height 

of  60  feet,  were  placed.    It  is  presomed  that  ^oui $962,982  90 

the  lighthouse  will  be  ready  for  illumination  bj  The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  waters 
the  end  of  the  season  of  I860.— The  early  his-  of  the  United  States  is  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
tory  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  in-  The  buoys  must  be  shifted,  cleaned,  and  painted 
Tolved  in  obscurity.  All  built  prior  to  1789  every  season,  and  those  which  are  in  exposed 
were  ceded  to  the  federal  government  by  the  positions  are  frequently  carried  away  by  heavy 
respective  states  near  the  time  of  the  adoption  seas^  or  ice.  ^  The  cost  of  keeping  these  aids  to 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  records  of  navigation  in  an  efficient  state  is  no  small  item 
the  erection  and  m^tenance  of  Uie  lighthouses  in  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment. — ^In 
before  that  date  are  buried  among  the  archives  all  governments  except  that  of  the  United  States^ 
of  the  several  states.  It  is  known,  however,  commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  pay 
that  the  ports  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  lighthouse  establishments. 
Newbury  port,  Cape  Ann,  Boston,  Plymouth,  In  Great  Britain  a  tax  is  laid  upon  every  vessel, 
Nantucket,  Newport,  New  London,  New  York,  domestic  or  foreign,  that  uses  the  particular 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  capes  of  the  light  which  is  to  be  supported.  In  some  coun- 
Ohesapeake,  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  the  tries  a  light  due  is  levied,  which  is  constant 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  were  all  lighted  whether  one  or  more  lights  have  been  used  by 
before  1789.  The  buildings  were  generally  the  vessel.  In  others,  as  France  for  instance, 
rough  stone  or  wood  towers  surmounted  by  a  harbor  due  or  tax  is  levied,  with  the  proceeds 
large  iron  lanterns.  With  one  or  two  exoep-  of  which  the  lights  are  kept  up,  but  the  neces- 
tions  they  have  all  been  rebuilt  They  were  sary  amount  is  appropriated  from  the  public 
generally  of  small  height,  and  the  illuminating  treasury.  The  tax  is  always  a  severe  exaction 
apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  description.  A  and  restriction  upon  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
new  impulse  was  given  to  lighthouses  in  the  re^tted  that  foreign  governments  do  not  in 
United  States  about  the  year  1845,  when  a  com-  this  instance  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
mission  consisting  of  two  officers  of  Uie  navy  States,  which  supports  its  lighthouse  establish- 
was  sent  abroad  to  examine  the  lighthouse  es-  ment  without  any  tax  upon  vessels,  domestic  or 
tablishments  of  European  governments.  About  foreign.  The  foreign  vessels  reap  the  benefit 
the  same  time  Mitchell's  screw  pile  was  Intro- '  of  our  policy,  but  do  not  return  the  favor  to 
duoed  into  the  country,  and  the  style  of  reflect-  United  States  vessels.  In  Great  Britain  the 
ors  and  lamps  was  much  improved.  The  build-  lights  are  in  charge  of  three  corporations.  Those 
ings  too  were  more  substantially  erected,  and  of  England  are  under  the  Trinity  board;  those 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  principle  tiiat  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  under 
the  light  should  be  brought  to  the  horizon,  the  commissioners  of  northern  lights ;  and  those 
which  when  reflectors  were  first  introduced  of  Ireland  are  under  the  Dublin  ballast  board, 
was  lost  sight  of  almost  entirelv.  About  the  These  corporations  determine  as  to  the  erec- 
year  1852  Uie  general  introduction  of  the  lens  tion  or  discontinuance  of  lights  in  their  re- 
or  Fresnel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination  roective  jurisdictions,  have  entire  control  of 
was  commenced,  and  all  the  lighthouses  of  the  the  p&rBonnel^  fixtures,  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  are  now  (1860)  furnished  with  establishment,  and  determine  the  tax  to  be  laid 
this  apparatus.  (See  Frbsnxl.)  Under  the  upon  vessels  which  pass  or  use  the  lights.  The 
lighthouse  board  the  principle  has  been  adopted  ftinds  raised  by  this  tax  are  devoted  to  the 
of  building  all  first  class  lightliouses  of  fire-proof  annual  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
materiab.  Although  under  this  system  the  first  lights,  tiiough  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  board 
cost  of  the  structure  is  large,  an  insignificant  a  part  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
outlay  only  is  necessary  for  repairs.  The  same  of  pensioners  belonging  to  the  board.  In  its 
system  obtains  in  the  smaller  lighthouses  when  oriffinal  construction  it  is  believed  this  board 
the  amount  available  for  their  erection  will  per-  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  lighthouse 
mit  it,  but  in  harbor  and  pierhead  lights  light  system  of  England.  In  France  the  lighthouse 
wood  or  iron  structures  are  erected,  which  can  establishment  is  governed  by  a  mixed  board  of 
be  rebuilt  at  a  small  cost  in  case  of  serious  dam-  qfficers  of  the  corp%  des  fontt  et  chauMee8j  naval 
age.  On  June  80,  1859,  there  were  491  liffht  officers,  and  scientific  civilians,  and  is  presided 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  In-  over  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  ex- 
cluding the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  gul^  and  lake  pense  of  tiie  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the  various  bays,  is  paid  by  the  imperial  government,  but,  as  he- 
sounds,  and  rivers.  There  were  576  lights  shown  fore  stated,  a  tonnage  tax  is  laid  upon  all  ves- 
at  these  stations.  Of  the  491  light  stations,  48  sels,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended  in  the 
are  liffht  vessels  which  show  64  lights ;  the  re-  construction  and  repair  of  piers,  breakwaters, 
mainder,  443,  are  lighthouses  which  show  512  lightJiouses,  &c  In  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
lights.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  rope  the  lighthouse  establishments  are  all  con- 
maintenance  of  tne  lighthouse  establishment  for  nected  with  the  governments,  and  are  managed 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  were  near-  in  various  ways.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
ly  as  follows:  Belgium,  and  tiie  states  bordering  upon  the 
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Medfterranean,  ther  are  generally  tinder  the  direct  oonrse  rather  than  a  tortaems  one  along 

charge  of  the  navy  departments.   In  the  United  good  oonduotora    Bad  oondactors  interposea 

States  the  establishment  is  nnder  the  control  in  its  way  are  Tiolently  shattered  or  thrown 

of  a  board,  the  organization  of  which  is  given  about,  and  men  and  beasts  are  instantaneously 

in  the  article  Frbsnel.    The  secretary  of  the  killed  by  the  fatal  stroke;    The  flash  is  acAxxn- 

treasury  is  ex  officio  president  of  this  board,  and  panied  with  load  reports  of  thnnder,  which,  cooa- 

its  decisions  are  in  all  cases  subject  to  his  con-  mouly  succeeding  the  lightning  by  a  short  inter- 

trol.    The  lighthouse  establishment  is  therefore  val  of  time,  designate  by  the  length  of  this  in- 

a  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  and  its  terval  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  discharge 

annual  expenses  are  estimated  for  by  that  de-  from  the  observer,  the  sound  reaching  the  ear  a( 

partment.    For  the  proper  administration  of  the  rate  of  about  I2I25  feet  per  second  while  the 

the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  the  coasts  of  flash  may  be  considered  as  ooming  to  the  eye' 

the  United  States  are  divided  into  12  lighthouse  without  perceptible  expenditnre  of  time.    Sdll 

districts.    To  each  of  these  districts  is  assigned  another  form  of  lightning  is  occarionally  witneas- 

an  inspector,  who  is  detailed  from  the  officers  ed  in  fiery  balls  or  globes,  which  move  through 

of  army  engineers  and  the  navy.    Hiese  in-  the  atmosphere  toward  the  earth,  and  are  seen 

spectors  have  the  control  of  the  operations  of  for  several  seconds. — Of  the  nature  of  lightning 

the  establishment  in  their  respective  districts  the  ancients  knew  nothing.  Its  disastrous  effects 

(with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  light  were  associated  rather  with  the  terrific  sound 

keepers),  and  correspond   directly  with   the  of  the  thunder  than  with  the  flash,  and  the  an* 

lighthouse  board.    Tney  are  furni^ed  with  eient  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  them  to 

schooners  in  which  they  make  quarterly  in-  the  thunderbolt  hurled  by  Jupiter  to  the  earth. 

q)ections  of  the  light  stations  in  their  districts.  The  Hebrews  often  represented  them  as  direct 

and  which  are  also  used  for  taking  care  of  buoys,  exhibitions  of  divine  wrath,  and  frequently  in 

They  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  and  xxviii., 

the  condition  of  their  districts,  in  wnich  are  tlie  thunder  is  spoken  of  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 

embodied  their  recommendations  of  new  lights,  Even  the  earlier  electricians  did  not  suspect  the 

^.,  for  the  action  of  the  lighthouse  board,  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.    The  abb^ 

The  construction  of  new  lighthouses  and  im«  Nollet  in  1746  first  drew  attention  to  the  simi- 

portant  repairs  of  old  ones  are  carried  on  under  larity  of  effects  exhibited  by  thunder  clouds  and 

the  direction  of  officers  of  the  two  corps  of  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 

army  engineers,  who  are  detailed  for  this  ser-  WinKler  next  argued  that  the  principle  of  the 

vice.     The  routine  duties  of  the  lighthouse  powers  of  each  was  identical.    Franklin  estab* 

board  are  carried  on  by  two  secretaries,  one  of  lished  the  fact  first  by  enumerating  in  a  clear 

whom  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the  other  and  methodical  manner  the  various  points  of 

an  officer  of  one  of  the  corps  of  army  engi-  resemblance,  and  the  similar  effects  produced 

neers.    Meetings  of  the  lighthouse  board  are  by  each,  and  finally  b^  actually  conducting  the 

held  quarterly,  and  intermediate  meetings  are  lightning  to  the  earth  m  his  well  known  expm- 

also  held  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  ment  with  the  kite  in  Philadelphia.    This  was 

that  raav  be  brought  before  the  board  by  the  on  June  16,  1752.    Dalibard  also  in  a  garden  at 

action  of  the  treasury  department.    The  meet-  Marly,  on  May  10  of  the  same  year,  following 

ings  are  held  at  Washington,  where  the  office  the  suggestions  of  Franklin,  obtained  electrical 

of  the  board  is  situated.  sparks  from  an  iron  rod  40  feet  high,  whic^  be 

LIGHTNING,  the  illuminating  flash  pro-  had  erected  for  testing  the  presence  of  electrici- 

duced  by  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  ty  in  the  atmosphere,  and  electric  jars  were  ao- 

either  between  two  clouds,  or  between  a  cloua  tually  charged  from  Uiis  source.    Buffon  on  the 

and  the  earth,  exhibited  in  various  forms.  That  19th  day  of  the  same  month  obtained  similar 

known  as  sheet  or  heat  lightning,  especially  in  results  at  Montbar.    These  experiments  were 

summer  evenings,  when  the  air  is  moist,  ap-  regarded  with  the  highest  interest  by  scientific 

pears  in  frequent  flashes  around  the  edges  of  men,  and  were  repeated  variously  modified  in 

clouds.    It  is  usually  unaccompanied  with  the  different  parts  of  Europe.    Prof.  Richman  of 

noise  of  thunder;  and  its  brilliant  displays  are  St.  Petersburg,  July  26  (Aug.  6),  1758,  while 

watched  witliout  fear  of  injury  from  the  stroke,  explaining  to  a  companion  the  construction  of 

as  this  kind  of  lightning  appears  to  have  little  an  electrometer  attached  to  his  conductor,  was 

tension.    In  another  form  the  lightning  is  seen  struck  and  instantly  killed  by  what  appeared  to 

in  the  fierce  tempest  darting  in  zigzag  lines  be  a  ball  of  blue  fire  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  that 

across  the  dark  clouds,  dividing  into  one  or  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  insulated  conductor 

more  forks,  and  frequently  striking  toward  the  to  his  head,  a  space  of  about  a  foot.    A  red 

earth,  and  rarely  from  this  to  the  sky.  Moving  mark  was  left  on  his  forehead,  his  shoe  was 

between  the  clouds  and  the  ground,  its  line  is  burst  open,  and  his  clothing  slightly  singed, 

sharp  and  well  defined ;  and  though  visible,  ac-  His  companion  was  bennmbed  and  rendered 

cordmg  to  Arago,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  senseless,  and  the  door  case  and  door  were  torn 

second,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  distinctly  apart  by  the  shock.    M.  Romas,  to  whom  the 

perceived.   Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  fol-  French  academy  of  sciences  awarded  the  merit 

lows  the  best  conductors,  or  sometimes  chooses  of  inventing  the  electrical  kite  more  than  a  year 

instead  the  path  of  least  resistance,  taking  a  before  it  was  employed  by  Franklin,  construct- 
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ed  a  kite  7  feet  5  inches  high,  and  8  feet  in  its  tr.  To  this  oaose  is  probably  to  be^ttribnted 
greatest  width,  with  a  surface  of  18  square  feet  the  highly  excited  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
A  copper  wire  was  wrapped  around  the  string  daring  thunder  storms,  and  the  frequent  altemar 
to  increase  its  conducting  power,  and  this  was  tions  then  observed  of  positive  and  negative  in- 
made  to  terminate  in  an  insulating  silk  cord,  dications.  However  the  electrical  condition  of 
near  which  an  iron  tube  was  placed  to  receive  the  clouds  is  produced,  the  surface  beneath  as- 
the  electricity.  The  kite  being  raised  to  a  sumes  the  opposite  electrical  state,  the  stratum 
height  of  550  feet  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  of  air  between  acting  like  tiie  insulating  glass 
the  iron  conductor  became  so  highly  charged  plate  between  two  metallic  surfaces ;  and  when 
that  electrical  sparks  were  obtained,  and  shocks  at  last  the  attraction  between  the  two  opposite 
of  great  violence.  As  the  storm  increased,  electricities  becomes  too  strong  for  the  inter- 
flashes  of  fire  darted  to  the  earth  accompanied  posed  medium  to  resist,  tiiey  ru&  together,  pro- 
with  explosions,  and  straws  that  happened  to  ducing  the  disruptive  discharge  accompanied 
be  on  the  ground  were  attracted  alternately  by  with  the  flash  and  report  with  a  good  con- 
the  string  and  the  ground,  their  movements  ductor  passing  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth  the 
being  accompanied  by  electrical  flashes  and  con-  electrical  equilibrium  would  be  silently  restored, 
stant  explosions.  Such  are  the  experiments  by  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  quietly  discharged  by  con- 
which  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning  was  es-  necting  its  inner  and  outer  surface  with  a  wire 
tablished,  and  the  thunder  proved  to  be  the  pointed  at  each  end.  But  if  an  imperfect  con- 
noise  which  accompanies  the  electrical  dis-  ductor  is  interposed,  the  electricity  seeking  to 
charge.  This  sound  may  be  prolonged  as  it  is  follow  this  may  produce  the  most  violent  ef- 
reflected  in  echoes  by  the  clouds ;  or,  as  sug-  fects,  and  these  are  exhibited  at  the  points 
gested  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  may  come  in  where  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  im- 
successive  impulses  to  the  ear,  as  brought  from  perfect  or  interrupted.  This  is  well  illustrated 
an  instantaneous  discharge  that  extends  for  m  the  conmion  experiment  with  the  model  of 
miles  along  a  line  directed  away  from  the  ob-  a  house  loosely  put  together  and  furnished  with 
server.  So  tiie  terrific  sudden  crash  may  be  an  interrupted  rod,  through  which  an  electri- 
the  result  of  a  flash  occurring  all  round  the  ob-  cal  shock  is  conveyed.  The  efiect  is  to  throw 
server  with  no  g^at  difference  of  distance  from  the  model  into  pieces ;  but  when  the  same  ex- 
him  in  tlie  points  of  the  discharge.  Not  only  periment  is  tried  upon  a  complete  rod,  the  dis- 
was  the  electric^  condition  of  the  atmosphere  charge  takes  place  without  violent  action.  Sir 
during  thunder  storms  thus  established,  but  in  W.  Snow  Harris  also  illustrates  the  effect  of  an 
1758  the  abb6  Mazeas,  by  means  of  a  wire  870  interrupted  ccmductor  by  scattering  bits  of  gold 
feet  long  attached  to  a  steeple  at  Maintenon,  leaf  upon  paper,  and  passing  along  them  an  elec- 
proved  that  electrical  action  is  excited  in  clear,  trical  discharge,  sufficient  to  burn  the  eold  and 
dry,  and  especially  hot  weather,  at  all  hours  be-  blacken  the  paper.  But  it  is  observed  in  this 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset.  From  a  multitude  of  experiment  that  only  those  bits  are  burned,  and 
observations  made  by  Oavallo,  Read,  De  Saus-  the  portions  of  them  only,  which  lie  along  the 
sure,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  line  of  most  perfect  conduction  or  of  least  re- 
is  almost  fdways  positively  electrified  in  remtion  sistance ;  the  paper  too  will  be  nowhere  black- 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  higher  the  oned  except  on  this  line.  Similar  phenomena 
stratum  of  air  the  more  decidedly  positive  is  its  are  observed  upon  a  large  scale  in  almost  every 
electrical  condition.  The  source  of  atmospheric  instance  of  a  house  being  struck  by  lightning, 
electricity  is  traced  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Volta,  The  path  of  the  electrical  current  is  traced  along 
and  De  Saussure  to  evaporation  from  the  surface  the  best  conductors,  and  as  the  lightning  passes 
of  the  earth,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey  from  one  to  another  the  most  destructive  ef- 
one  kind  of  electricity  upward  with  the  vapor,  foots  are  observed  in  these  breaks.  Imperfect 
leaving  the  other  with  the  fluid.  But,  as  shown  conductors  lying  near  are  shattered  to  pieces 
by  Pouillet  in  1828,  this  effect  does  not  take  or  scattered  about,  and  the  effects  of  intense 
place  unless  the  evaporation  is  accompanied  beat  are  developed  where  the  current  is  most 
with  chemical  decomposition,  as  when  it  occurs  obstructed.  The  animal  system  offering  a  good 
from  sdine  mixtures,  from  the  surface  of  heated  conductor,  the  lightning  leaves  more  imperfect 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidized,  and  more  espe-  ones  to  pass  by  this  on  its  course,  and  thus  naen 
oially  when  the  vapor  proceeds  from  the  leaves  8nd  beasts,  are  frequently  struck  when  standing 
of  growing  plants.  Combustion  also  is  a  source  n^w  projecting  objects,  as  trees,  that  present 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  is  seen  upon  a  themselves  as  convenient  mediums  for  the  re- 
large  scale  in  the  constant  flashes  of  lightning  establishment  of  the  electrical  equilibrium. — 
that  sometimes  play  around  the  summits  of  vol-  Franklin,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden- 
canoes  during  their  eruptions.  The  rushing  of  tity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  was  not  long  in 
currents  of  wind  past  each  other,  or  against  drawing  from  his  discovery  practical  results  of 
opposing  objects,  also  generates  electricity  by  immense  importance  in  protecting  buildings  from 
the  friction  it  occadons.  The  descent  of  the  the  stroke  of  lightning ;  and  he  thus  announced 
rain  drops  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  hi  his  "  Poor  Kichard's  Almanac"  for  1768  his 
air,  and  the  same  effect  is  observed  in  the  vi-  invention  of  the  lightning  rod,*  the  description 

Cinity  of  wateifall^  the  air  for  several  hundred        ♦  From  a  pMsaee  found  among  tho  fragments  of  CtcdM 

feet  distant  being  filled  with  negative  electric!-  {Fhotu  SibS!^^),  it  wonid  6«em  that  some  knowledge 
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being  nearlv  as  complete  and  exact  in  all  easen-  itself  for  the  flow  of  the  aqoeoos  omrent  Each 
tial  particulars  as  could  now  be  given  after  the  may  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  its  respective  cnr- 
experience  and  trials  of  more  than  a  century :  rent  when  this  is  impelled  with  unusual  vio- 
^  Mow  to  Secure  Hotnei^  <ltc^  from  Lightning,  lenoe ;  and  in  case  of  obstruction  to  either  dis- 
It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  goodness  to  mankind,  astrous  consequences  may  ensue.  Iron  rods 
at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  se-  loosely  jointed  together,  and  perhaps  rusty  in 
curing  their  habitations  and  other  buildings  the  joints,  furnish  a  bad  conveyance  for  the 
from  mischief  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  electrical  current;  and  if  not  continued  down 
method  is  this :  Provide  a  small  iron  rod  (it  may  into  moist  ground,  and  there  branching  out,  the 
be  made  of  the  rod  iron  used  by  the  nailers),  but  passage  of  the  electricity  into  the  earth  mav  not 
of  such  a  length  that  one  end  beins  8  or  4  feet  in  be  so  free  as  by  other  conductors  in  the  buildinff 
the  moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  6  or  8  feet  itselfl  Wrought  iron  rods  are  commonly  used 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  greater 
upper  end  of  the  rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass  cheapness.  They  should  be  at  least  f  inch  in 
wu*e,  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  needle,  diameter,  and  in  as  long  pieces  as  is  practicable, 
sharpened  to  a  fine  point;  the  rod  mav  be  se-  The  joints  that  cannot  be  avoided  ^ould  be 
cured  to  the  house  by  a  few  small  staples.  If  yery  securely  fitted,  so  that  the  two  ends  are 
the  house  or  bam  be  long^  there  may  be  a  rod  brought  into  dose  contact,  and  touch  each  other 
and  point  at  each  end  and  a  middling  wire  along  for  several  inches  in  length.  The  branching 
the  ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A  house  thus  terminations  in  the  around  may  very  well  be 
fbmished  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  light-  filled  around  with  charcoal,  which  is  a  good 
ning,  it  being  attracted  by  the  points,  and  pass-  conductor,  and  also  protects  the  rod  to  some 
ing  through  the  metal  into  the  ground  without  extent  from  rusting.  The  points  at  the  top  may 
hurting  anything.  Vessels  also  having  a  sharp-  be  protected  from  rust  by  gold  leaf,  and  the 
pointed  rod  fixed  on  the  top  of  their  masts,  with  whole  rod  may  be  painted  with  black  paint 
a  wire  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  reaching  down  having  lampblack  for  its  chief  ingredient  A 
round  one  of  the  shrouds  to  the  water,  will  not  good  rod  may  be  secured  without  danger  to  the 
be  hurt  by  lightning.''  Various  mocUfications  building  by  wooden  clamps  with  iron  fasten- 
in  the  construction  of  the  rod  have  since  been  ings,  or  even  with  iron  staples.  Glass  insula- 
propoeed,  and  copper  has  been  advantageously  tors  are  useless,  for  when  wet  by  the  rain  they 
substituted  for  iron,  as  in  those  planned  by  Sir  become  conductors.  It  is  recommended  by 
W.  Snow  Harris  for  the  use  of  the  ships  of  the  some  persons,  that  as  the  greatest  number  of 
royal  navy.  These  protectors  are  in  bands  of  thunder  storms  come  from  Sie  N.  W.,  the  con- 
copper,  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  break  doctors  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
joints,  and  are  let  in  to  the  after  side  of  each  mast  building  exposed  to  their  first  approach.  But 
They  pass  down  to  the  keel,  and  are  continued  it  is  particularly  important  that  every  prominent 
through  this  by  copper  bolts  into  the  water;  elevated  point  of  a  large  building  should  be  pro- 
they  also  connect  with  copper  bands  laid  under  tected  by  its  own  rod,  and  it  is  well  to  connect 
the  deck  beams  and  continued  throudi  the  side  all  the  rods  together,  and  to  have  two  or  more 
of  the  ship.  Harris  also  made  conductors  for  stems  running  into  the  ground.  It  is  very  uncer- 
buildings  of  copper  pipes  firmly  screwed  to-  tain  how  large  an  area  a  rod  of  given  height  can 
gether,  and  furnished  at  top  with  a  pointed  protect.  Different  French  electricians  have  va- 
extremity  1^  feet  long  and  f  inch  in  diameter,  riously  rated  it  as  a  circular  space  of  radius  from 
The  tubes  for  a  given  amount  of  metal  expose  one  to  three  times  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the 
the  greatest  surface,  and  thus  fbmish  the  max-  highest  point  to  which  it  is  attached ;  but  little 
imum  capacity  of  conduction  of  the  electrical  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  conclusions, 
current  Copper  moreover  conveys  the  current  The  opposite  electricities,  the  concurrence  of 
more  freely  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  which  produces  the  dischargeu  are  far  from  being 
2i.  This  IS  an  important  feature,  inasmuch  as,  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere, 
having  no  measure  of  the  power  of  the  current  and  their  point  of  rushing  together  may  not  be 
that  ma^  stnke  the  rod,  we  should  provide  one  in  any  way  under  the  infiuence  of  a  rod  directed 
of  sufficient  size  for  any  stroke.  An  iron  wire  into  the  air  in  its  vicinity.  Tlie  position  of  the 
may  be  entirely  inefficient,  and  melt  beneath  the  excited  masses  maybe  fivorable  for  a  lateral 
electrical  current,  or  this  may  be  divided  and  discharge,  and  such  have  been  known  to  pass 
bound  off  to  other  more  or  less  perfect  conduct-  horizontally  throiuch  tiie  atmosphere  long  dis- 
ors  near  the  rod.  It  is  this  inefficiency  or  im-  tances,  and  to  str3:e  with  destructive  violence 
perfect  construction  of  rods  in  use  that  has  led  objects  lying  in  their  path.  And  as  evidence 
many  to  question  the  value  of  any  metallic  con-  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  single  point  not 
ductors,  and  even  to  imag^e  that  they  all  serve  reaching  to  any  considerable  distance,  a  case  is 
to  attract  lightning,  and  thus  increase  the  dan-  cited  of  the  foremast  of  a  ship  being  struck, 
ger.  Their  office  is  that  of  conductors  of  the  causing  serious  damage  to  the  vessel,  when  the 
electrical  current,  as  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  mainmast   was   provided  with   a   conductor. 

waapoflBessed  bTth«  andents,  400  yem  before  theOhrlstkui  Hence  the  importance  of  points  upon  the  rods 

era,  of  the  effeet  of  iron  rods  in  averttnff  the  lightning.  The  along  the   salient  parts  of  buildings  tliey  are 

b^i^^^>S^^^:^^SW:t^^S^^^  ^^'^f  to,  P"'***^  By  the  great  mnltiplica- 

being  set  in  the  ground  averted  olonds,  hail,  and  Ughtolog.  tion  OX  conductors  the  accumulation  01  opposite 
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elMtricitiea  in  quantities  saffloient  to  prodaoe  dnring  the  7  ^esra' war.   At  the  battle  of  Eoch- 

deatrDctiTO  diso?iargea  Is  prevented ;  ana  thna  it  kirch  in  ITSS,   he  displaced  such  bravery  1q 

is  that  bonsd  in  cities  are  rarely  stnick,  or  ves-  oaptnnDg  o  difficalt  position  as  to  obtain  the 

selawhere  manjare  iTingtogetberio  tbedocks.  rank  of  colonel.    He  was  made  m^or-general 

Sowbcre  large  qaantities  of  iron  are  stored  or  in  1T66,  and  lientenant-Reneral  in  1771.    H« 

are  kept  in  use,  as  on  board  st«amboaLB  and  was  present  in  1770  at  tae  interview  between 

iron  bnildinga,  the  electrical  eqnilibriom  is  neu-  Joseph  II.  and  Frederic  the  Great,  and  gave 

ally  maintained  by  the  silent  inflaenoe  of  many  a  graphic  description  of  it  in  his  oorrespondenoe. 

condnctors.  Isolated  honses  are  more  oommoDly  Daring  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  lie  com- 

tbe  objects  of  the  lightning  stroke;  and  it  is  manded  the  advance  guard  of  Marshal  Loudon, 

observed  that  particular  locajitjes  are  snhgect  to  The  peace  which  followed  gave  him  leisure  to 

be  repeatedly  strack  at  different  periods  ;  other  repur  the  defects  of  his  early  edacatJon,  and 

rare  singnlorly  free  &om  snch  visitations,  with  this  objtet  he  travelled  in  Bwitzerland, 

parts  of  bnildings  most  exposed  are  the  France,  and  Italy.     His  celebrity  for  bravery 

most  prominent  and  elevated  points,  though  the  and  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  added  to  re* 

lowe^  even  the  cellar,  is  by  no  means  exempt  markable  powers  of  conversation,  brought  him 

from  the  first  shook,  when  the  discharge  pro-  into  intimate  literary  relations  with  VoItiUre, 

oeeds  from  the  ground  npward.      Chimneys  Ronssean,  LaHarpe,  and  FrederiotheOreat.  In 

fh)m  whichhot  andrarefledair  isascendinginto  1779  he  visited  the  French  court  at  Versailles, 

the  atmosphere,  and  hams  stored  with  new  hay,  and  was  treated  with  great*  distinction.     In 

the  vapors  from  which  also  prodnce  warm  as-  1782  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  basiness  to  Rus- 

G«nding  currents,  are  especially  liable  to  be  sia,  where  Catharine  II.  loaded  him  with  favors 

stnick.    These  cnrrenta  generating  electricity  and  gave  him  a  large  estate  in  the  Crimea.    In 

disturb  iCa  equilibrinm,  and  produce  oircnm-  1788  he  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  by 

stances  favorable  for  the  disruptive  discliarge,  Joseph  11.,  and  charged  with  a  special  mission 

By  open  doors  and  windows  a  similar  effect  to  Prince  Fotemkin,  then  besieging  Otchakov; 

may  be  produced,  and  hence  the  danger  of  plao-  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  an 

ing  one's  self  near  them  in  thunder  storms.    It  Austrian  corps,  he  had  an  important  share  ia 

is  prudent  for  persona  in  a  building  to  avoid  tlie  taking  of  Belgrade  by  Loudon.     He  lost 

being  near  a  chimney  or  the  walla,  or  in  dose  favor  at  court  in  consequence  of  his  son's  par- 

firoximity  to  metallic  bodies,  along  which  the  ticipation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Ooontriea 
Ightning  may  find  tho  readiest  path.  The  against  Aastria  in  1790;  and  although  he  ob- 
m^atest  safety  would  be  found,  as  stated  by  tained  the  rank  of  field  marshal  by  regular  pro- 
franklin,  in  lying  in  a  hammock  snspended  by  motion  in  1808,  he  was  never  restored  to  active- 
^ken  cords  in  the  middle  of  a  large  apartment,  service.  The  last  years  of  bis  life  were  passed 
Insulation byplacingone'sselfnponfeatherbeds,  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  His  property  had 
or  any  poor  conductor,  is  also  a  protection,  not  been  confiscated  by  tho  French,  hot  he  recov- 
however  complete  unless  the  head  is  covered  by  ered  part  of  it  in  1813.  He  resided  in  Vienna 
some  noA-condncting  substance.  A  silk  drees  during  the  congress,  and  said  of  it:  "The  con- 
is  thus  but  a  slight  protection,  iftbeheadisex-  gross  does  not  advance,  but  it  dances;  when 
posed  near  a  wall  or  chimney,  and  the  feet  are  all  its  other  omnsementa  shall  be  esbansted,  I 
placed  near  some  other  conducting  body.  Out  will  treat  them  to  the  speotaole  of  a  field  mar- 
of  doors  it  is  dangerous  to  take  shelter  nnder  ahal's  burial."  His  works  are  nearly  all  in- 
trees,  or  to  stand  near  hay  stacks,  or  even  by  eluded  in  bis  Milanget  miUtairet,  littiraire* 
rimlets  of  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  some  el  trntttamtairet  (82  vols,  lamo.,  1795-1811), 
measure  to  disturb  the  electric  eqnilibrinm. —  and  in  his  (Ettvrei  potthwne*  (9  vols.  6vo., 
One  of  the  most  nseful  works  for  reference  on  Vienna  and  Dresden,  1817).  The  former  series 
this  subject  is  the  treatise  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  Mme.  do  Bta^I  abridged  in  two  interesting  vol- 
"On  the  Nature  of  Thonder  StormBLand  on  nmes  entitled  Ze((r«<i pmw«  (Paris,  1809). — 
the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings  and  Shipping  FuoiNB  Lamoral,  prince  of  Anblise  and  of 
against  tho  Destructive  Effects  of  Li^tnin^^  £pinay,  a  Belgian  statesman,  grandson  of  the 
(London,  1648).  preceding,  bom  in  Brussels,  Jan.  28, 1804.  He 
LIONE,  Chablks  Joseph,  prince  de,  an  Ana-  was  for  many  years  Belgian  ambassador  in 
trian  general  and  Freoch  writer,  son  of  Olftude  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Lamoral  11.,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  descended  Belgian  senate  since  18fi2.  He  has  been  mar- 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Mary,  queen  of  riea  three  times.  Hiseldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
Scots,  born  in  Brussels,  May  29,  l78S,  died  in  married  in  1801  MarguMte,  Countess  Talley- 
Vienna,  Dec.  IS,  1814.  He  waa  a  member  of  rand-P^rigord. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  princely  houses  of  Eu-  LIGNITE.  See  Bbows  Coal, 
rope,  which  is  related  to  the  Arenbergs,  Ohi-  LIGNUM  VIT^.  See  Ghaiaot™. 
mays,  and  other  eminent  families,  and  which  LIGNT,  a  village  of  Belgium,  near  Charleroi, 
was  settled  in  Htnnanlt  as  early  as  thellthcen-  which  baa  given  its  name  to  the  battle  fought 
tiiry.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  boUi  been  there  between  Napoleon's  army  and  the  Prus- 
fleld  marshals  of  Aditria,  and  he  entered  his  sians  under BlDcher^n  Jnnelfi,  1816,  twodays 
father's  regiment  as  ensign  in  1703.  In  1766  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  almost  simul- 
he  became  a  captain,  and  distinguished  himself  taneoualy  with  the  engagement  on  the  noigh- 
VOL.  I. — S-l 
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boring  epot  of  Qoatre  Bras,  in  which  the  duke  8vo.  (1884  et  $eq\).  Msaj  of  his  devotioBil 
of  Bmnswiok  fell.  A  short  time  before  the  works  have  been  translated  into  En^di,  and 
commencement  of  the  action  at  Ligny,  the  dnke  are  frequently  repablished.  * 
of  Wellington  met  Bltlcher  there,  and  foretold  LIGURIA.  in  ancient  geomphy,  a  district  of 
the  defeat  which  was  speedily  to  follow.  After  northern  Italy,  which  according  to  thediviiiofis 
a  desperate  resistance,  the  Prussians  were  driven  of  Augustus  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Pados  (PoX 
with  a  heavy  loss  from  their  position  at  Li^y.  £.  by  the  Macra  (Magra),  separating  it  from 
In  spite  of  his  disastrous  defeat,  however.  Bin-  Etnuia,  8.  by  tlie  ligurian  sea  (gulf  of  OenoaX 
oher  maintained  his  communication  with  the  and  W.  by  the  Varus  (Var)  and  fhe  l^time 
English  and  made  good  his  retreat,  and  no  beaten  Alps^  separating  it  from  Transalpine  Gaol  U 
army  ever  rallied  quicker.  The  French  general  thus  embraced  the  whole  Sardinian  provinee 
Girard  fell  at  Ligny.  of  Grenoa,  the  territory  of  Nice,  and  some  ad- 
LIGUORI,  or  Lioobio,  AlfoI^so  Mabia  db,  -  Joining  parts,  a  mountainous  country  trtvened 
a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  found-  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  whose  most  iIDpo^ 
er  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Re-  tant  proaucts  were  oatUe  and  timber.  The 
deemer,  born  at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  Se^  inhabitanta,  called  Ligyes  by  the  Greeks  sod 
26,  1696,  died  in  Nocera,  Aug.  1,  1787.  He  Ligures  by  the  Romans,  were  a  strong,  aotiTe^ 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  was  bred  to  the  and  warlike  people  of  uncertain  origin,  some 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  the  identifying  them  with  the  Oelts^  others  with  the 
most  flattering  siiccess ;  but  having  from  child-  Iberians,  and  still  others  with  the  SicnlL  In 
hood  been  remarkable  for  piety,  he  resolved  in  early  times  tiiev  were  wide-spread,  oecnpyiDc 
1722  to  embrace  the  priesthood,  and  devoted  among  others  the  southern  coasts  of  Gaol,  ana 
himself  to  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the  are  even  mentioned  by  Hesiod  as  one  of  the  8 
more  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  of  the  popu-  principal  nations  of  the  earth.  Eratosthenes 
lation,  particularly  in  country  places.  Struck  caUs  the  whole  west  of  the  European  oontineat 
with  the  importance  of  securing  a  body  of  eccle*  Ligystice  (Liguria).  The  Romans  divided  them 
siastics  who  should  give  themselves  specially  into  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Ligurians,  call- 
to  this  work,  he  founded  at  the  hermitage  of  ing  the  inhabitants  ofthe  maritime  range  ii^puii 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Scala  in  1782  a  congregation  to  and  those  of  the  Apennines  MontanL  Their 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Re-  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  were  numerousi 
deemer.  It  met  with  opposition,  but  the  ener-  Their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Bo- 
gj  and  padence  of  Lignori  overcame  all  obsta-  mans  during  tiie  period  which  elapsed  between 
cles,  and  procured  its  approval  by  the  holy  see.  the  1st  and  2d  runic  wara,  but  it  was  not  till 
In  1762  rope  Glement  XIII.  raised  liffuori  to  some  years  after  the  tennination  of  the  latter* 
the  see  of  Sant^  Agata  dei  Goti,  which  he  gov-  that  the  final  and  fierce  struggle  was  coromeDoed 
emed  for  18  years,  when  at  the  age  of  79,  being  which  terminated  with  their  subjugation  and 
deaf,  almost  blind,  and  afflicted  with  a  painfiu  the  transplantation  of  some  of  their  tribes  to 
malady,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  one  of  the  Sanmium.  Among  the  principal  towns  of 
houses  of  his  congregation,  where  he  ended  his  Liguria  under  the  Romans  were:  Genua  (Geno^ 
days.  In  theology  he  was  a  warm  opponent  of  Nic»a  (Nice),  Polentia  (PoUenza),  Asta  (Asty, 
Jansenism  and  rigorism.  In  an  age  of  pomp,  and  Dertona  (Tortona).  (Forthe  Ligurian  Be> 
luxury,  general  relaxation  of  morals,  and  grow-  public,  see  Genoa.) 

ing  inndfelity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  pro-  LILAO  (Persian,  a  flower),  a  flowering  shrab 
found  contempt  for  all  exterior  show,  for  the  of  the  genus  iyringa.  Its  generic  name  suggoBts 
extreme  austerity  of  his  life,  his  apostolic  zeal,  the  idea  of  a  pipe ;  and  from  its  wood  the  tabes 
and  activity  in  reforming  abuses.  He  was  high-  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are  said  to  be  made, 
ly  esteemed  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  bishops  It  was  called  the  pipe  tree  by  the  old  herbaliiti 
and  cardinals  of  his  time,  and  the  popes.  The  in  1597.  although  this  name  belonged  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  him,  especially  in  philadetphys  eoronarius,  a  native  of  the  south 
his  old  age,  was  unbounded.  He  was  canonized  of  Europe,  and  known  in  our  gardens  as  the 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  May  26,  1889.  His  statue  mock  orange  or  common  syringa  bush.  There 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter^a,  and  he  is  one  of  are  several  species  of  lilac,  of  which  the  com- 
the  patron  smnts  of  Naples,  where  he  is  highly  mon  lilac  (8.  fmlgaris^  Linn.)  and  the  white- 
honored.  He  left  a  number  of  theological  and  flowered  varie^  (S,  v,  aZ5a),  with  the  Perrian 
devotional  works,  which  are  much  esteemed  lilac  (8,  PerHca%  are  best  known.  Several 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  most  cele-  seedling  sorts  have  been  produced  by  the  gar- 
brated  are:  Theologia  MorcUU  (Naples,  1755);  deners,  mostly  inferior  to  the  older  kinds,  of 
Directorium  Ordinandarum  (Vemce,  1758);  which  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  the  blue,  the  po^ 
Opera  Bogmatiea  (Venice,  1770);  litoria  di  pie,  the  white,  the  larger  white,  the  double  white, 
tutu  Veresie  con  loro  eonfuUmone  (8  vols.  8vo.,  the  red,  and  the  large  red-flowered.  The  Pw- 
Venice,  1778) ;  Istrmione  pratica  per  i  eonfeS'  sian  lilac  is  more  of  a  shrub-like  character,  with 


Venice,  1784).    His  complete  works,  translated    which  are  almost  pinniUifid,  and  others  with 
into  French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  80  vols,    hoary  sage-like  leaves,  are  spoken  of  by  LoodoD. 
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The  beauty  of  the  oommon  lilao  It  best  seea  iffisoDers.  Disliking  the  Presbyterian  tenden- 
when  the  plant  is  cnltiTated  as  a  tree  by  remov-  oies  of  Essex,  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
ing  from  its  base  the  nnmeroos  snokers  as  they  mtjor  of  foot  nnder  the  earl  of  lilanchester,  and 
appear,  and  preserving  a  clear,  straight  trunk,  subsequently,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons 
When  so  treated  it  will  grow  20  feet  high  or  in  Manchester's  own  regiment,  fought  with 
more,  and  in  a  good  soil  may  be  trained  into  a  great  gallantry  at  Marston  Moor.  His  sympa- 
handsome  tree  of  fine  foliage,  particularly  when  &y  for  the  Independents  caused  him  to  assume 
in  fbU  blossom.  The  duration  of  the  lilac  is  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Presbyterian  lead- 
greatest  when  it  grows  in  a  poor  soil;  its  ex-  ers ;  and  for  his  intemperate  language  and  not 
act  period  of  life  cannot  be  accurately  deter-  less  intemperate  pubhcations  against  Prynne, 
mine^  but  it  may  be  considered  as  short-lived.  Lenthal,  and  others,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
An  abundance  of  seed  vessels  may  be  seen  on  gate  on  a  charge  of  sections  practices.  On 
our  garden  specimens,  but  they  are  uniformlv  this  occasion  Marten  interfered  in  his  behalf, 
deficient  in  seeds.  To  procure  seeds  that  will  observing,  in  defence  of  tiie  factious  course  in 
Tegetate,  it  is  recommended  to  destroy  every  which  Lilburae  persisted,  '*  that  if  none  were 
sudcer  whidi  spHugs  from  the  roots,  and  to  living  but  himself,  John  would  be  against  Lil- 
thin  out  the  bunches  of  flowers.  To  secure  bume  and  Lilbume  against  John.*'  He  took  an 
decidedly  new  varieties  from  seed  sowing,  pre-  active  part  in  organizing  the  **  Levellers,"  and 
▼ious  hybridization  must  be  resorted  to.  The  his  pampUets,  produced  in  abundance,  and  ap- 
Ulac,  though  originally  supposed  to  have  been  pealing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  soldiery,  were 
derived  from  Perna,  has  been  found  indigenous  a  leamng  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  pre- 
to  parts  of  Austria.  It  was  first  introduced  vailed  in  the  army  in  1648-*9.  He  did  not 
into  the  European  gardens  from  Oonstantinople  scruple  to  accuse  Oromwell  and  Ireton  of  a  de- 
toward  the  end  <h^  the  16th  century.  It  has  ngn  to  usurp  the  sovereignty;  and  for  reading 
been  used  for  garden  hedges.  Though  perfectly  to  a  numerous  assemblage  at  Winchester  house 
hardy,  it  has  luso  been  trei^ed  as  a  greenhouse  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  England's  New  Chains,'^ 
X>lant,  retarding  its  usual  period  of  development,  he  was  in  March,  1649,  committed  by  order  of 
and  causing  it  to  produce  flowers  at  Oliristmas  parliament  to  close  custody  in  the  tower, whence 
or  on  New  Yew's  day.  his  polidoal  pamphlets  issued  without  cessation. 
IILBURNE,  John,  an  English  ropublican  Yariousattemptswero  made  to  conciliate  him; 
agitator,  bom  in  Thickney  Pnneharden,  Dur-  but  with  a  man  like  Lilbume,  ^*  who  possessed 
bam,  in  1618,  died  in  1657.  He  was  appren-  none  of  the  qualificaticHis  for  a  popular  leader 
ticed  at  12  years  of  age  to  a  doUiier  in  London,  but  those  of  reckless  vanity  and  indomitable 
frokn  whom  as  well  as  from  his  &ther  he  im-  courage,"  they  proved  futile.  He  was  tried  in 
bibed  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  existing  October  by  a  common  jury,  a  special  commis- 
hierarchy,  which  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  sion  of  members  of  parhament  being  appointed 
announced  with  singular  intropidity.  So  thor-  to  determine  his  sentence,  and  was  acquitted, 
onghly  was  he  imbued  with  the  revolutionaiy  to  the  almost  frantic  delight  of  the  populace, 
spirit  of*  the  time,  that  in  1686  he  went  to  Hoi-  who  celebrated  the  event  by  bonfires  ail  over 
land  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Dr.  Bastwick's  London.  A  medal  commemorating  the  trial 
pamphlet  against  tiie  bishops  printed  ;  and  was  subsequently  strack,  having  the  following 
be  subsequently  privately  ciroulated  this  pub-  inscription:  ^^JohnLilbume  saved  by  the  power 
lication,  with  others  of  a  sinular  character,  in  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  the  jurv,  who 
England.  Having  been  betrayed  by  an  asso-  are  Judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact."  He  soon 
date,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  court  of  the  after  retired  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
Btar  chamber,  and  upon  refusing  to  take  the  land  in  1653,  and  was  again  arrested,  tried,  and 
tMith  ex^offido^  or  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  acquitted.  Finally  this  turbulent  agitator,  re- 
oondemned,  in  Feb.  1687,  to  receive  500  lashes,  duced  to  quiescence  by  the  power  of  Cromwell, 
■to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  settled  in  Eltham,  Kent,  and  joining  the  Quakers 
till  be  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  couit,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  that  futh  until  his 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  give  security  for  his  death.  An  account  of  his  trial,  entitled  "Truth^s 
good  behavior.  His  fearless  bravery  on  this  Yictoir  over  Tyrants,"  was  published  in  1649 
oecasion  when  confronted  with  his  Judges  gdn-  (4to.,  London). 

€d  him  the  name  of  ^*  Free-bora  John."    Four  LILLE,  or  Iislb,  a  fortified  city  of  France, 

years  later  the  house  of  commons  declared  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Nord,  formerly  of 

punishment  illegal,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical ;  French  Flanders,  15  m.  from  the  Belgian  fron- 

and  as  a  reparation  for  his  sufferings  and  losses  tier,  traversed  by  the  river  Deule  and  con- 

dnrinff  his  imprisonment,  he  subsequently  re-  nected  by  a  canal  with  the  sea.  and  communi* 

oeived  from  parliament  £8,000  out  of  certain  eating  by  railway  with  Dunkirx,  Calais,  Paris, 

sequestered  estates.     Upon  the  establishment  Brussels,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Europe; 

of  a  parliamentary  army  he  enrolled  himself  as  distance  S.  E.  from  Oalais  65  m.,  N.  N.  E. 

a  volunteer,  and  fought  at  EdgehiU  and  Brent-  from  Paris  171  m.,  and  W.  by  S.  from  Bmssels 

ford.    At  Uie  latter  place  he  was  taken  prison-  88  m. ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  in 

er,  and  would  have  been  executed  as  a  rebel  1856,  404,279,  and  of  the  city,  71,286.    The 

had   not   Essex,   the   parliamentary  general,  fortifications  of  Lille  are  considered  to  be  Van* 

threatened  the  severest  retaliation  on  royalist  ban's  mast^  work,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the 
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public  squares  and  as  many  bridges.    The  town  In  the  same  year,  was  acted  at  Drdry  Lane 

ball  dates  from  the  time  of  John  the  Fearless,  for  20  consecntiye  nights,  and  so  fissoioated 

and  was  inhabited  by  Charles  Y.    One  division  Qaeen  Caroline  that  she  rec^nested  to  be  per- 

of  this  building  is  devoted  to  a  school  of  art,  con-  mitted  to  pemse  the  mannscnpt  of  it    In  IW 

taining  in  its  collection  of  drawings  by  old  mas-  '*  Fatal  Curiosity,"  generally  consid^^  his  best 

ters  86  by  Raphael  and  nearly  200  by  Michel  tragedy,  was  introduced   at   the  Haymarirat 

Angelo.     Lille  rivals  English  manufacturing  theatre,  and  was  at  first  coldly  received ;  bat 

towns  in  the  spinning  of  cotton ;  there  are  over  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Henry  Fiel^ag  it 

80  establishments  for  the  purpose  in  active  subsequently  became  more  popular.    Harris,  fa 

operation.    The  chief  mamifacture  is  that  of  his   '*  Philological  Inquiries,**   compares  tUs 

flax,  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  vi-  play,  for  skilful  construction  and  developiD6Dt 

cinity.    The  manufacture  of  Lille  thread  em-  of  plot,  to  the  ^^CEdipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sopho- 

ploys  2,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  des.    The  dramatic  works  of  Lillo,  with  a  me- 

produce  is  estimated   at   nearly    $8,000,000.  moir  of  his  life,  were  published  in  London  in 

Much  linen  is  also  woven  here,  but  the  manu-  1755,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

facture  of  tulles  and  cotton  lace  has  fallen  off.  LILLY,  John,  the  Euphuist,  an  Eng^  dn- 
Beet  root  sugar  is  manufactured  to  the  annual  matic  and  miscellaneous  author^  bom  in  Esot 
extent  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  produce  of  bran-  about  1558,  died  about  1600.  He  became  atta- 
dy  is  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  about  100  dent  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1569,  ns^ 
windmills  in  the  city  and  800  in  the  arrondisse-  lected  the  studv  of  logic  and  philosophy  for 
ment  (one  of  the  communes  being  consequently  poetry,  received  the  degree  of  master  in  1(T(, 
called  Moulins),  used  for  grinding  rape  seed  and  and  was  at  that  time  a  noted  university  wit 
other  oleaginous  grains  for  oU ;  the  annual  He  soon  after  went  to  London,  was  reputed  t 
value  of  their  products  averages  $8,000,000.  rare  wit  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Elizi^)eth,  sad 
There  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  smalt  published  his  "  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit** 
and  salt  at  Lille,  beside  tanneries,  dyeing  estab-  (1580),  followed  by  *^  Euphues  and  his  Ilngland" 
lishments,  and  tulip  gardens  almost  as  renown-  (1581),  the  elaborate,  fancifhl,  and  dain^  style 
ed  as  those  of  Haarlem.  The  total  value  of  ar-  of  which  became  the  model  of  court  convena- 
ticles  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  is  tion.  (See  Euphuibm.)  He  enjoyed  success  ako 
annually  about  $40,000,000,  and  the  number  of  as  a  dramatic  poet  producing  8  plays,  most  of 
persons  employed  between  60,000  and  70,000.  which  were  actea  before  the  queen.  He  was 
Fairs  are  held  annually  in  February  and  De-  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  controversy,  sod 
cember. — Part  of  the  site  on  which  the  city  now  wrote  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet "  (1589),  a  coos 
stands  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  occupied  famous  pamphlet  against  the  Martinists.  A  few 
by  a  castle  built  by  Julius  Csssar.  The  first  modem  critics,  as  Malone,  Hazlitt,  and  Gharks 
foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  in  the  7th  cen-  Lamb,  have  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of  faSfl 
tury,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  fortified  in  the  best  pieces,  as  ^*  Endymion  *'  and  the  song  on 
course  of  the  11th.  Henry  III.  of  Germany  Cupia  and  Campaspe.  His  dramatic  works, 
seized  it  in  1058,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  life  and  notes  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  were 
in  1218.  Destroyed  by  the  latter  on  account  published  in  1858  (2  vois.,  London), 
of  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  Lille  was  rebuilt  LILLY,  Wiixiam,  an  English  astrologer,  born 
by  the  t)ounte8s  Jeanne.  In  1296  it  was  con-  in  Diseworth,  near  Derby,  May  1,  1602,  disd 
quered  by  King  Philip  the  Fair.  Afterward  it  June  9,  1681.  Tlie  son  of  a  yeoman,  be  it- 
alternately  gave  its  allegiance  to  France  and  tended  school  from  his  11th  to  his  18th  yeir, 
the  counts  of  Flanders  until  the  end  of  the  14th  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  ohMROB> 
century,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  In  1620  he  went  to  London,  his  father  being 
the  house  of  Burgundy.  About  the  close  of  then  in  Leicester  gaol  for  debt,  and  accepted  ft 
the  15th  century  it  passed  into  that  of  Austria,  situation  as  footboy.  In  1626  his  master  settled 
and  in  the  next  century  of  Spain,  but  Louis  on  him  £20  a  year,  and  employed  him  to  keep 
XIV.  reconquered  it  in  1667,  and  made  it  the  his  accounts  as  head  of  the  Mdt^v*  compsny. 
capital  of  French  Flanders.  In  1708  Lille  was  In  the  following  year,  on  the  dea^  of  his  mas- 
taken  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl-  ter,  he  married  the  widow,  with  whom  he  re- 
borough,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence  ceived  £1,000,  and  lived  happily  till  her  death 
of  Marshal  BoufiQers.  It  was  restored  to  in  1688.  By  a  second  marria^  m  1684  he  aog- 
France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  An-  mented  his  fortune  by  £500.  "  She  was  of  Ae 
other  memorable  siege  took  place  in  1792,  when  nature  of  Mars,*'  and  he  lived  unhappily  with 
the  Austrians,  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  her.  He  began  the  study  of  astrology  in  1683 
which  destroyed  many  houses,  were  repulsed  under  a  Welsh  clergyman  named  Evans.  He 
with  great  loss  by  the  citizens.  soon  practised  horary  astrology  with  ^°*^^ 
LILLO,  Gborob,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  success,  inst3*ucted  many  persons  in  the  art,  and 
in  London  in  1698,  died  there  in  1789.  He  had  gave  much  attention  to  mundane  astrology.  }^ 
been  brought  up  a  jeweller,  and  even  after  1642  and  1648  lie  carefolly  noticed  all  the  prio- 
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cipal  actions  between  the  king  und  parliament,  The  beanty  of  the  Japan  lily  {L  JaponieufrCi  is 

ti7ing  to  disoover  their  relation  to  uie  oonfigo-  folly  eqnol  to  that  of  the  white  lily ;  although 

rations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Li  1644  he  the  flowers  have  not  the  same  fragrance,  yet 

produced  the  first  nnmber  of  his  almanac,  Mer'  they  fully  make  up  for  its  absence  in  their  purer 

Mnt»^it^2t0tM«/uni^,  which  contained  remark*  white  and  large  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  ele-> 

able  prognostications,  was  purchased  with  avid-  vated  upon  a  taller  stem,  and  standing  out  from 

ity,  and  was  continued* for  many  years.    He  a  slightly  curved  and  delicate  footstalk.    In  pot 

was  consulted  both  by  the  royalists  and  parlia-  culture  it  makes  a  much  more  imposing  appear- 

mentarians  in  the  civil  war.    In  1647  he  indi-  ance  than  does  the  white  lily.    Its  culture  is 

cated  a  safe  place  for  the  concealment  of  the  easy,  and  it  is  a  hardy  desirable  kind  for  the 

royal  person,  but  complained  that  the  king  neg-  flower  border.    The  martagon  lilies  are  some- 

lected  his  advice  and  was  accordingly  ruined,  times  called  the  Turks*  cap,  from  the  circum- 

In  1651  he  published  **  Monarchy  or  no  Hon-  stance  of  their  petals  being  reflezed  or  turned 

archy,"  containing  several  hieroglyphical  flg-  backward  so  as  to  resemble  a  turbim;  thev 

ores,  two  of  which  were  subsequently  declared  are  generally  smaller  flowered  sorts,  and  each 

to  have  had  reference  to  the  plague  and  the  flower  spreads  outward  from  the  miun  stem  so 

great  flre  in  London,  which  occurred  respect-  as  to  form  a  sort  of  umbel.    The  scarlet  mar- 

nrely  in  1665  and  1666.    He  was  consequently  tagon  (X.  Chailcedonioum)  covers  the  plains  of 

summoned  in  1666  before  a  committee  of  the  Syria  with  its  rich  glowing  flowers.    A  small, 

house  of  commons.     He  afterward  practised  beautiful,  delicate-leaved,  and  vermilion-colored 

medicine  in  connection  with  his  astrological  sci-  species  is  the  L.  tenuifoUum  (Fischer)  frx)m  Sibe- 

enoe,  till  he  was  enfeebled  by  age.    He  pub-  ria.  The  tiger  lily  (L.  tigrinvmy  B.  M.)  is  a  wdl 

Hshed  an  autobiography  ^London,  1715),  an  known,  showy,  red  and  coarse  flowered  garden 

"  Introduction  to  Astrology^'  (new  edition,  with  kind.    The  orange  lil^  (Jh  lulb^ferum^  Linn.)  is 

enoendations  and  additions  by  Zadkiel,  London,  seen  in  our  gardens  m  a  dwarf  earlier  variety, 

1862),  and  other  works.  succeeded  by  a  taller  and  more  slender  variety, 

LILY,  a  common  name  applied  to  many  sorts  with  coarse  but  pleasing  orange-colored  blos- 

of  plants.    The  word  probably  has  some  orien-  soms.    There  are  also  some  other  striking  var 

tnl  origin,  though  some  trace  it  to  the  Celtic  rieties  of  this  species,  one  having  party-colored 

Zi,  which  signESes  whiteness  or  shining,  both  foliage,  another  with  double  flowers,  another 

which  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  species  of  with  smaller  flowers;  the  bulbils  on  the  stalks 

the  lily  fiimily.    The  lily  belongs  to  the  natural  are  not  constant,  but  their  presence  seems  to 

order  of  tiie  liliacea  or  lily  worts,  which  com-  depend  on  peculiarities  of  treatment;  tiievarie- 

prises  herbaceous  plants,  slurobs,  and  even  trees,  ty  known  as  the  umbellatum  of  the  **  Botanical 

with  biUbs,  tubers,  or  rootstocks,  and  fibrous  Magazine^'  (plate  1018)  is  very  superb,  and  has 

roots.    They  are  endogenous,  with  a  naked  been  known  to  produce  more  than  60  flowers 

perianal  and  fleshy  albuminous  seeds.    Their  from  a  single  root    Some  ezceedin^y  beautiful 

Maves  are  almost  always  narrow,  with  parallel  lilies  have  been  raised  by  impregnating  the 

Teins;  the  flowers  are  of  all  grades  from  small  flowers  of  Z.  hno^oUum  (Siebold)  and  its  va- 

and  green-colored  to  those  which  are  large  and  rieties  with  other  and  distinct  species.    These 

showy ;  thev  are  succeeded  by  succulent,  or  likewise  are  hardy,  and  make  admirable  plants 

dse  dry  ana  capsular,  three-celled  seed  •vessels,  for  the  border,  blooming  as  late  as  September. 

The  lily  is  best  known  among  us,  however,  by  By  cultivating  the  roots  in  large  iK>ts  the  plants 

those  garden  and  fleld  flowers  to  which  the  triv-  will  grow  larger  with  proportionally  larger 

ial  name  is  applied,  some  of  which  are  plants  blossoms,  and  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  or- 

belongingto  other  natural  orders.  The  tulip  with  namenting  of  the  greenhouse  in  summer.    The 

its  associates,  of  which  the  dogVtooth  violet  giant  lily  (L,  gigarUeu/m^  Hooker)  was  discov- 

(firythr<miufn)  and  tiie  fHtiUary  (JHtiUaria)  ered  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 

may  be  mentioned,  are  lilies,  and  belong  to  a  feet.    It  is  a  very  singular  plant,  so  stout  and 

section  in  which  the  true  lily  of  the  genwsUlium  vigorous  as  to  seemingly  deny  any  alliance  with 

18  included.    The  day  lilies  (hemeroeMU)  and  its  dwarfer  co-species.    Its  bulb  is  large  and 

Une  African  lily  (agapafiihui)  represent  an-  green ;  its  foliage  consists  of  a  cluster  of  large 

other  section  of  liliaceous  plants ;  the  like  mav  heart-shaped  leaves,  each  leaf  almost  a  foot 

be  said  of  the  aloe,  the  garlic,  onion,  asphodel,  broad  and  two  feet  long,  looking  like  those  of 

asparagus,  and  many  arborescent  forms  of  tropi-  the  Funhia;  its  flower  stem  is  from  10  to  12 

oal  vegetation. — ^The  lilies  of  the  genus  lilium  are  feet  long,  bearing  15  or  20  pure  white  blossoms 

all  superb  gurden  plants.    Of  these,  the  white  of  great  fragrance.    Its  cultivation  is  easy,  the 

lily  (Z.  earMidwn^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  Le-  main  bulb,  alter  flowering,  making  an  abundance 

▼ant^  but  has   been  cultivated  for  centuries,  of  of&ets.     Should  it  prove  hardy,  it  would 

From  this  long  cultivation  three  varieties  have  soon  become  a  universal  frtvorite  in  gardens, 

sprung,  vi2.,  the  purple  blotched,  the  striped  or  and  a  conspicuous  associate  with  the  Adam^s 

yeUow-edged-leaved,and  the  double.  The  long-  needle  {ytuxa  JUamentoio). — The  North  Amer- 

flowered  Uly  (Z.  long\flarunL  Thnnberg)  comes  ican  lilies  are  very  showy  plants.    In  the  Caro- 

from  Ohina,  and  is  di^ingnished  by  its  dwarfer  linas  we  have  Oatesby's  lily  (X.  CatetixBt,  Wal- 

stature,  and   larger,   pure   white,  long-tubed  ter),  a  conspicuous  red  flower,  whose  petals  taper 

blo08(an%  which  expand  later  in  the  season,  into  a  claw  at  their  base,  where  the  color  is 
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rdlow  variegated  witb  dark  spots.  Its  natural  herbaoeons  plants,  of  which  the  golden  BIj(li. 
habit  of  growth  is  aroand  ponds  in  the  flat  pine  tn&rocaUU  fla/oa)  is  the  best  for  the  garden  od 
barrens.  The  red  orange  IU7  {L.  Philadelphia  account  of  its  graoefnl  foliage  and  elegant  bks* 
eum^  linD.)  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  onr  soms.  The  orange  or  tawnj  lilj  was  onoe  es- 
midsammer  blossoms,  found  rather  plentiftill/  teemed,  bat  is  now  quite  discarded,  and  to  be 
in  open  copses  and  among  bushes  in  the  pasture  seen  ooJ  j  in  the  rudest  attempts  at  florienltore. 
lanos  of  New  England.  The  wild  yellow  lily  In  some  parts  of  Essex  co.,  Mi^,  it  is  bcmnDiDg 
(Z.  Canadensey  Linn.)  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  naturalized  on  the  borders  of  fidds  and  by  the 
growing  with  a  slender  stem  m>m  II  to  6  feet  sides  of  the  roads,  insinuating  its  coarse  fibroai 
high,  and  bearing  numerous,  rather  small,  bright  roots  between  the  loose  stones  of  walls  and  r^ 
ydlow  flowers,  whose  petals  are  spreading-re-  bish.  There  is  a  form  of  it  with  more  regukiiy 
curred ;  it  occurs  in  moist  lands.  The  superb  equitant  leaves  and  lar^r  semi-double  flowen^ 
Hly,  or  American  Turks'  cap  {L,  mperbum,  more  showy  and  conroiouous  (J7.  dutiehd^  o^ 
Linn.),  is  similar  to  this  in  many  respects,  and  casionaUy  seen  in  collections  of  rare  hardy 
by  some  considered  identical  with  it,  but  it  is  plants.  The  liability  of  their  roots  to  run  under 
clearly  distinct  The  leaves  of  the  superb  lily  ffround  and  to  throw  up  numerous  suckers  ren- 
are  coarser,  stronger,  and  more  numerous ;  the  aers  them  of  too  easy  propagation,  and  witiboot 
flowers  are  oonipicuouslv  lai^,  of  a  flne  orange  extra  care  they  are  apt  to  prove  weedy  sad 
red  and  pale  yellow  at  their  base,  with  distinct  troublesome.  The  white  Japan  and  the  bhw 
spots  of  black ;  these  spots,  when  occurring  on  day  lilies,  though  at  one  time  considered  as  be- 
tne  orange  red,  are  surrounded  by  an  areola ;  Icmging  to  the  same  genus,  have  been  s^iarated 
each  petal  is  very  much  recurved  and  involute  from  it,  and  are  now  known  as  Fwnhia  Japimm 
on  its  edses,  while  the  contour  of  the  entire  and  JP.  eoBruUa  (Willd.).  The  former  of  these 
plant  manoi  it  at  once,  when  seen  side  by  side,  possesses  a  delightfbl  fragrance,  and  is  a  nni- 
as  the  more  beautifnl  and  deservedly  the  fa-  versal  favorite,  though  much  indined  to  ^read 
vorite.  There  seems  however  to  be  a  variety  unduly  in  the  flower  border.  Avariety  of  eqntl 
seen  at  the  South  by  Michaux  to  which  he  gave  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  of  a  better  habit, 
the  name  of  X.  CcvroUnianum ;  but  Elliott  con-  more  compact  and  leas  straggling,  has  beea 
aiders  that  there  is  some  obscurity  in  it  as  a  raised  from  seed,  near  Boston.  The  white  Jtr 
species,  though  its  blossoming  is  later  than  that  pan  day  lily  grows  remarkably  well  in  pots,  sod 
of  the  superb  lily  there  by  at  least  two  months,  is  valuable  on  this  account.  The  blue  or  IT.  00- 
— ^The  true  lilies  are  aU  easy  of  propagation  horn,  rulea  has  leaves  of  a  coarser  texture,  of  a  dsrker 
their  seeds  or  from,  the  division  of  their  roots,  green  hue  and  less  elliptical  in  their  outline,  a 
They  love  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  are  ornamental  longer  and  more  slender  and  elastic  pedonole, 
in  the  garden  at  very  difi^erent  periods  of  Uie  and  smaller,  campanulate  flowers,  which  bang 
season,  some  blossooodng  very  early  and  others  suspended  one  above  the  other.  Abundant 
more  tardily.  They  are  of  litUe  practical  utility  supply  of  water  at  the  period  of  blossoming 
to  man,  altiiough  we  are  informed  that  some  greatly  promotes  the  sixe  and  beauty  of  the 
are  used  as  articles  of  food.  The  Siberians  eat  flowers.  From  diaracters  thus  marked  and  dit- 
the  bulbs  of  the  L.  hulbiferum;  the  Japanese,  tinct  Mr.  Salisbury  has  erected  it  into  a  nev 
according  to  Kftmpfer,  eat  those  of  the  X.  tigri"  genus,  which  he  calls  Satuiurea.  Other  spedei, 
num;  and  the  bulbs  of  the  L.  pompimium  are  J!  Sieboldii^  dlata^  and  variegata^  the  latter 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eamtchatka,  where  with  leaves  edged  with  white,  are  said  to  be 
they  are  even  cultivated  as  potatoes  are  else-  very  diowy.  ^ese  day  lilies  are  easily  i^pA- 
where.  In  trade,  among  florists  and  amateur  sated  by  divirion  of  the  roots.  The  well  xnown 
gardeners,  the  bulbs  of  rare  species  and  varie-  blue  African  day  lily  {a/gapatUhu*  umbeliatnii 
ties  realize  large  sums,  until  their  rapid  multi-  Willd.)  is  an  admirable  plant  for  vases,  such  « 
plication  creates  a  greater  supply  than  demand  are  used  to  decorate  gardens  and  balconies;  its 
under  such  prices.  Many  years  ago  the  Amer-  tall  strai^t  peduncle  is  crowned  with  coniJAO- 
ican  superb  lily  was  extensively  cultivated  at  uous,  delicate,  and  flEdntly  striped  blue  and  lij^ 
Ghent  for  the  trade ;  and  in  this  country  atten-  blue  blossoms,  while  its  long  and  large  deep 
tion  is  directed  to  the  flner  sorts  of  Japan  lilies  green  leaves  hang  elegantly  on  each  side  at  its 
for  the  same  purpose. — Of  other  genera,  whidi  base.  Several  htfdy  bulbous  flowers  from  the 
bear  the  name  of  lily,  may  be  mentioned  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  belong  to  the  same  group 
water  lily  {nyinphaa  edaratOy  Alton).  (See  of  day  lUies,  and  are  to  be  found  in  <»rdinary 
Water  Lilt.)  The  lily  of  the  valley  (eanoaUa-  greenhouse  collections,  such  as  tritomoy  Tuiior 
namo^olM,  Linn.)  has  been  considered  of  Euro-  ^Aio,  Blaru{fordtay  and  Veltheimia.  Accord- 
pean  origin;  but  according  to  Prof.  Gray  it  oc-  ing  to  Lin^ey,  the  day  lilies  differ  from  the 
curs  on  the  hiffh  Alleghanies  of  Virginia  and  ^rpe  of  true  lilies  in  nothing  except  their  calyx 
southward.  The  lilies  of  Scripture  are  con-  and  corolla  being  so  joined  to  each  other  as  to 
lectured  to  be  the  amaryllii  lutea^  or  gold^i  form  a  tube  of  conspicuous  length,  and  in  tbdr 
lily,  and  the  lUium  OhoMcdonicumy  with  scar-  want  of  bulbs  in  many  instances, 
let  blossoms,  both  natives  of  Syria.  Many  other  ULY,  Whjiak,  an  English  grammarian,  bom 
species  of  amaryllii  bear  the  name  of  lilies,  at  Odiham,  Hampshire^  about  146^  died  lo 
and  resemble  them  in  general  character. — The  London  in  Feb.  1528.  He  was  educated  *t  Ox- 
day  inies  {herMroeaHeOy  Lindley)  are  omam^tal  ford,  spent  5  years  at  Rhodes  studying  Gietfc, 
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ifi  1609  eetaUiflhed  adftaneal  school  in  London,  the  eentre  of  the  streets,  ninning  parallel  witb 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  the  river,  flow  smidl  streams  used  as  open 
that  ever  tanght  Greek  in  that  eonntrj.  When  drains,  and  along  their  margins  crowds  of  tnr- 
Dr.  Oolet  founded  St  PauFs  school  in  1510,  he  key  buzzards  act  as  scavengers.  In  the  centre 
appointed  Lily  its  first  master,  and  he  held  this  of  the  city  is  the  plata  mayor  or  great  square, 
office  for  13  years.  He  died  of  the  plague,  each  side  of  which  measures  510  feet.  On  the 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  Brevimma  £.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  massive  stone 
Inititutio^  9eu  Batio  Cframmatieei  OognoBoendm  structure  820  feet  long  by  180  wide,  with  a 
(4to.,  London,  1518),  a  book  which,  under  the  &^ade  painted  red  and  yellow,  and  with  three 
title  of  "  LUy^s  Grammar,"  has  probably  passed  green  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  towers  at  each 
through  more  editions  than  any  other  similar  angle.  The  body  of  Pizarro  lies  beneaUi  the 
woric.  Dean  Oolet  was  the  author  of  the  £ng-  grand  akar.  The  palace  of  the  archbishops, 
tish  rudiments,  Erasmus  of  the  greater  part  of  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  is  now  used  as  a 
the  Latin  syntax,  and  lily  of  the  rest;  and  senate  house.  Tlje  palace  of  the  Spanish  vice* 
Cttdinal  Wolsey  wrote  the  prefiBtce  to  the  scq-  roys,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  mean-looking  edifice, 
ond  edition.  Erasmus  styles  lily  "no  ordinary  with  its  basement  occupied  by  small  shops;  it 
acholar  in  olasdcal  literature,  and  a  master  in  is  now  q>propriated  to  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  art  of  tuition."  other  government  offices.  On  the  W.  side  of 
LILTB^UM.  See  Mabsala.  the  square  is  the  city  hall,  a  Ohinese-looking 
LIMA,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  T.,  building,  the  gaol,  and  other  offices.  The  rest 
mi  Honeoye  creek;  pop.  in  1855,  2^<0.  It  of  the  square  is  fronted  by  private  houses,  with 
contains  6  churches ;  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  arcades  filled  with  shops  beneath,  and  balconies 
seminary,  founded  in  1880  by  the  Gtoesee  con-  concealed  by  old  Moorish-looking  trellised  ja- 
ference  of  the  M.  E.  church,  opened  for  pupils  lousies  on  the  upper  stories.  In  the  centre  of 
in  1882,  and  now  occupying  a  brick  building  the  square  is  a  handsome  stone  fountain,  con- 
erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $24,000 ;  and  Gen-  structed  in  1658,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
esee  college,  founded  in  1849  under  the  general  statue  of  Fame ;  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
supervision  of  the  Genesee  and  E.  Genesee  con*  the  Riraac.  Beside  the  plaza  mayor  there  are 
fsrences  of  the  M.  E.  church.  upward  of  80  open  squares  in  the  city.  There 
LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  mtuated  on  the  are  two  foundling  a^lums  and  11  public  hos- 
banks  of  the  Bimao,  in  lat.  12""  2'  S.,  long.  77""  pitals^  one  of  which  has  600  beds.  The  city 
8'  W.,  distant  6  m.  from  Oallao,  its  seaport  on  contams  57  churches,  16  nunneries,  and  25  cha- 
the  Pacific ;  pop.  about  100,000,  of  whom  i  are  pels,  many  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  im- 
whites,  i  negroes,  and  the  rest  Indians  and  ages  of  gold  decorated  with  jewels.  The  church 
mixed  races.  The  city  stands  on  an  extensive  of  the  Dominican  convent  is  800  feet  long  by 
p^ain  which  rises  gradually  from  the  ocean.  80  broad,  and  has  a  steeple  180  feet  high,  the 
Viewed  from  Oalk^  it  mi^ee  a  splendid  ap-  loftiest  in  Lima.  The  convent  is  said  to  have 
pearanoe,  with  its  many  spires  and  domes  glit-  had  under  the  Spanish  rule  a  revenue  of  $80,- 
tering  in  the  sun.  The  Bimac  flows  through  000  a  year.  The  largest  monastic  establishment 
the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  stone  is  the  convent  of  St.  Francid,  founded  in  1586 ; 
bridge  of  6  arches,  580  feet  in  length,  built  in  it  covers  two  squares  near  the  banks  of  the 
1618.  Thb  bridge  connects  the  city  proper  Bimao,  and  has  maffnificent  cloisters.  lima 
with  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  there  are  has  a  university  founded  in  1571,  once  the  fore- 
two  agreeable  alamedai  or  public  walks,  con-  most  seat  of  learning  in  Spanish  America,  but 
nsting  of  avenues  formed  by  double  rows  of  now  nearly  deserted.  There  are  numerous 
trees.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  schools  for  primary  instruction,  which  are  said 
about  9  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  from  18-  to  25  to  be  well  conducted,  and  two  high  schools, 
feet  high.  It  is  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  each  of  which  has  about  850  pupils.  There  are 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  also  8  Latin  schools  and  4  colleges,  one  of  which 
is  about  9  miles.  The  streets  are  88  feet  wide,  is  for  theology,  another  for  law,  and  another 
and  cross  each  other  at  rignt  an^es,  dividing  for  medicine.  The  city  contains  two  theatres, 
the  city  into  about  200  squares  measuring  886  an  amphitheatre  for  cock  fighting,  and  another 
feet  e^  ^ftJ*  I'he  houses  are  low  and  irreg-  for  bull  fights  capable  of  accommodating  12,000 
ulariy  built  of  adobes,  with  partition  walls  of  spectators.  The  manufactures  consist  prinoi- 
cane  covered  with  plaster,  and  with  roofe  of  pally  of  gold  lace  and  fringes,  glass,  cotton 
cane  covered  with  mats,  which  are  preferred  to  doth,  cigars,  chocolate,  and  paper,  and  are  of 
more  solid  materials  on  account  of  the  frequency  very  limited  extent.  The  climate  of  lima  is 
of  earthquakes  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  rain,  delightfully  mild  and  equable.  The  tempera- 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  have  no  windows  ture  ranges  only  from  60^  to  80^,  being  never 
toward  the  street,  the  smaller  ones  having  only  under  the  former  and  seldom  rising  above  the 
a  door  widi  a  glass  lantern  hanging  over  it.  Of  latter ;  the  ordinary  daily  range  is  from  8°  to  4^. 
the  larger  houses  nothing  is  seen  but  great  fold-  Bain  is  extremely  rare,  and  Grander  and  light- 
ing doors  opening  into  the  street,  which  lead  ning  unknown.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  exceed- 
to  the  patio  or  courtyard,  surrounaed  by  walls  ingly  pleasant,  and  produces  in  abundance  maize, 
often  ^nted  in  fresoo ;  and  facing  the  street  barley,  beans,  vegetables,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
door  is  the  principal  reception  room.    Through  grapes,  olives,  mdons,  and  other  fruits.  But  all 
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these  advantages  are  ontweigfaed  by  tbe  expo-  LIMBO  (Lat  limhuSy  border  or  edge),  aooord* 
rare  of  the  city  to  freqaent  ea^qoakes.  Slight  ing  to  some  of  the  scholastic  theologiaos^  one  of 
shocks  occur  very  often,  and  are  little  regarded ;  tbe  places  into  which  departed  spirits  are  re* 
but  since  its  foundation  tbe  city  has  experienced  ceived.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  places  hdl  in  the 
npward  of  12  tremendous  earthquakes  which  centre  of  the  earth ;  it  is  encirded  first  bv  pur- 
were  terribly  destructive  to  life  and  property,  gatory,  above  which  extend  sucoessivdy  the 
The  first  of  these  great  calamities  was  in  1586,  limbtts  infanttim  and  the  limbui  pairum.  The 
and  its  anniversary  is  still  commemorated.  The  former  includes  children  dying  before  baptism, 
earthquake  of  1687  began  at  4  o^dock  in  the  who  according  to  different  dogmatists  pass 
morning  and  destroyed  many  houses.  It  recur-  thence  to  heaven  or  remain  for  damnation.  Tbe 
red  again  at  6,  and  destroyed  every  house  the  latter,  which  is  also  called  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
first  shock  had  spared.  In  1746  the  shocks  be-  -ham  (Hntu  Ahrctha)^  includes  the  holy  men  of 
gan  at  lOi  P.  M.,  Oct.  28,  and  in  8  minutes  the  the  old  covenant,  the  patriarchs  and  oUier  piooi 
greatest  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins.  Callao  ancients,  who  died  before  the  birth  of  Ghrist 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  caused  by  the  According  to  the  usual  account,  Christ  opened 
earthquake  at  sea,  and  of  28  ships  in  the  bar-  this  limbo  when  he  went  down  into  hell,  libcr- 
bor  19  were  sunk,  and  the  other  4,  one  of  them  ated  the  souls  detained  there,  and  admitted 
a  frigate,  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in-  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed ;  and  it  has 
land.  Tbe  last  of  these  great  earthquakes  was  on  remained  from  that  time  dosed  and  unoccupied. 
March  20, 1828,  when  the  most  solid  buildings  Dante  describes  tbe  limbo  in  which  he  met  with 
were  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  1,000  persons  the  distinguished  spirits  of  pagan  antiquity  as 
were  killed,  and  property  was  aestroyed  to  the  the  outermost  circle  of  hell.  A  limbtu  /atn^ 
amount  of  $6^000,000.— -Of  the  inhabitants  of  rumy  or  fools'  paradise,  is  also  mentioned, 
lima,  tbe  whites  are  remarkable  for  vivadty  LIMBURG,  or  Limbotjbo,  a  province  of  Bel- 
of  manner  and  quickness  of  mind.  Education  gium,  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  K  by  the  duchy 
has  made  great  progress  among  them  of  late  of  Limburg,  S.  by  Li^,  and  W.  by  8.  Brabant 
years,  and  the  young  men,  though  spending  and  Antwero ;  area,  934  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
much  of  their  time  in  indolence  and  dissipation,  193,160.  The  chief  towns  are  Hasselt,  the 
and  devoted  to  cock-fighting  and  gambling,  are  capital,  Tongres,  Maaseyck,  and  St.  Trond.  The 
extremely  a^eeable  in  their  manners  and  con-  surface  is  fiat  and  underlaid  with  strata  of  fos- 
versation.  The  ladies  of  Lima  are  frequently  siliferous  limestone.  Iron,  calamine,  and  lead 
very  beautiful,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  grace-  are  the  principal  minerals.  The  most  impor- 
fal  figures,  and  bright  intelligent  expressions,  tant  river  is  the  Meuse  or  Maas,  which  skirts 
accompanied  by  the  most  pleasing  manners,  and  the  E.  frontier.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
frequently  great  natural  talent  and  wit  Until  occupied  by  barren  heaths,  but  in  some  locali- 
wittdn  a  few  years  they  wore  when  walking  ties,  particularly  in  the  8.  and  centre,  there  is 
abroad  the  soya  y  mantOy  a  very  becoming  and  much  arable  land.  Pasturage  is  excellent  and 
degant  dress,  now  only  seen  at  bull  fights,  reli-  abundant  along  the  Meuse,  and  cattle  and  swine 
gious  processions,  and  on  other  great  occasions,  are  important  items  of  production.  The  mann- 
The  Mffa  is  a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly  factnres  include  soap,  salt,  pottery,  P&per,  to- 
that,  being  at  tbe  same  time  very  elastic,  the  bacco,  straw  hats,  beet  sugar,  &c.  The  prov- 
form  of  the  limbs  is  rendered  distinctly  visible,  ince  was  formed  in  1839  of  the  greater  part  oi 
The  manto  or  mantle  is  also  a  petticoat,  but,  in-  the  ancient  province  of  Limburg,  which  was 
stead  of  hanging  about  the  heels,  it  is  drawn  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
over  the  head,  breast,  and  face,  and  is  kept  so  was  divided  at  the  separation  between  Belgium 
dose  by  the  hands,  which  it  also  conceals,  that  and  Holland. — Lihbubo,  the  former  capital  of 
no  part  of  the  body,  except  one  eye,  and  some-  the  province,  now  forms  part  of  the  district  of 
times  only  a  portion  of  one  eye,  is  perceptibleL  Yerviers  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Li^e ;  pop. 
A  rich  colored  handkerchief,  or  a  silk  band  and  about  2,000.  It  is  picturesquely  situati^  on  the 
tassel,  is  frequently  tied  round  the  waist  and  summit  of  a  rock  <^n  the  Yesdre  river,  and  pos- 
hangs  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front  About  sesses  manufactories  of  cloth.  It  is  chiefiy  known 
1834  the  close  fitting  skirt  was  abandoned  for  from  the  strong-smelling  cheese  to  which  it  gives 
the  8aya  orhegczena,  or  full  skirt  But  of  late  its  name,  and  which  is  largely  exported.  The 
years  the  French  fashions  have  nearly  super-  greatest  portion  of  this  cheese,  however,  comes 
seded  the  national  costume. — ^Lima  was  founded  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Horve. 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  UMBUBG,  a  duchy  and  province  of  Holland, 
on  Jan.  6,  1535,  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  in  and  a  meihber  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
honor  of  which  it  was  called  Civdad  de  los  bounded  N.  by  North  Brabant,  E.  by  Rhenish 
£eyeiy  or  city  of  the  kings,  Epiphany  being  the  Prussia,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  W.  by  Bdgian 
day  appom ted  to  commemorate  the  worship  of  Limburg;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
Christ  by  the  Magi  or  kings  of  the  East  This  215,086.  Capital,  Maestricht ;  other  chief  towns, 
name,  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  that  Roermond,  Yenloo,  and  Weerdt  The  surface  is 
of  Dma,  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  native  diversified,  but  in  general  little  elevated.  Tbe 
name  Rimac. — See  ^  Cuzco  and  Dma,"  by  C.  soil  is  of  poor  quality  except  in  the  valleys  of 
R.  Markham  (London,  1856) ;  Hill's  ^*  Travds  the  Meuse,  Roer,  Geule,  Itterbeck,  &c ;  and 
in  Peru''  (London,  1860).             «  large  tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  heatiis  and 
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marshes.    Grain,  hemp,  flax,  oil  seeds,  ffardeh  product  is  known  as  slaked  lime.    "With  an 

Tegetablee^  and  live  stook  are  the  principfd  prod-  excess  of  water  a  paste  is  produced,  called  milk 

ucts.    Gin  is  made   in  large  quantities,  and  of  lime.  The  water,  if  cold,  dissolves  from  ^r^  to 

fbere  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  -i^^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  the  solution  is  call- 

{>aper,  and  glass.  This  province  formerly  be-  ed  lime  water.  It  possesses  decidedly  alkaline 
onged  to  Belgium,  fh>m  which  it  was  taken,  properties  and  an  acrid  taste.  The  introduction 
and  was  finally  annexed  to  Holland  in  1888.  of  carbonic  acid  renders  it  turbid  by  formation 
LQCE,  or  QuioKUMB  (symbol  OaO ;  cliem-  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  whence  the  use  of 
leal  equivalent  28;  specific  gravity  2.8-8.08),  lime  water  as  a  test  for  determining  the  pres- 
the  protoxide  of  calcium,  a  white,  alkaline,  ence  of  this  gas.  When  Ihne  water  is  boiled, 
earthy  powder,  obtained  from  the  native  car-  half  the  lime  is  precipitated,  but  redissolves 
bonates  of  limOi  such  as  the  difierent  calcareous^  when  the  water  becomes  cold  again.  Lime  was 
stones  and  sea  shells,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  regarded  as  infusible  until  melted  by  the  com- 
acid  in  tibe  process  of  calcination  or  burning,  pound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  (See  Blowpifb.) 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  served  for  the  out  though  so  difScult  to  melt  alone,  it  readily 
preparation  of  cements  and  mortar;  and  it  is  fuses  when  mixed  with  siliciousand  ferruginous 
supposed,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Isaiah  minerals,  the  fusion  of  each  being  promoted  by 
xxxiii.  12,  and  in  Amos  ii.  1,  that  the  modem  their  mixture.  With  the  silica  and  alumina  it 
method  of  manufacturing  it  was  in  use  by  the  forms  a  very  fusible  glass.  Thus  used  in  the 
Hebrews.  Very  pure  lime  may  be  obtained  by  blast  furnace  as  a  fiux,  it  serves  to  wash  out,  as 
subjecting  calcareous  spar  or  some  of  the  marbles,  it  were,  the  earthy  matters  combined  in  the 
either  light  or  dark  colored  (provided  they  are  not  ores  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Lime  when  highly 
dolomites),  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible,  and  heated  becomes  intensely  luminous,  and  in  this 
in  the  free  draft  of  the  fire.  If  the  crucible  be  state  is  used  for  the  so  called  Drummond  light, 
closed,  the  stone  may  be  melted  and  its  texture  It  slowly  sublimes  at  the  high  temperature. — 
altered  without  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  the  mortar  or  cement 
acid.  The  magnesian  carbonates  of  lime  (see  Do-  of  brick  and  stone  work,  and  for  plastering 
iomttb)  furnish  lime  of  similar  appearance,  but  walls.  It  is  also  largely  consumed  in  agricul- 
oombined  with  magnesia,  and  possessing  some-  ture  as  a  manure.  It  is  produced  of  different 
what  different  properties  from  pure  lime,  as  qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
will  be  noticed  below.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure  stones  or  other  material  employed  and  the 
Hme,  the  stone  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  method  of  manufacture.  The  purer  stones  and 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  that  ayster  shells  make  what  is  called  a  fat  or  rich 
may  be  present  precipitated  bv  ammonia  and  lime,  which  slakes  rapidly  on  the  application  of 
separated  by  filtering;  the  addition  of  carbonate  water,  doubles  or  more  than  doubles  in  bulk, 
of  ammonia  will  then  cause  the  precipitation  of  and  falls  to  a  white,  soft  paste.  This,  when 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  collected  brought  by  stirring  to  uniform  consistence,  if 
Dy  filtering  and  dried,  is  to  be  decomposed  at  a  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  will  under- 
red  heat.  Lime  is  procured  on  a  large  sci^e  by  go  no  change  though  kept  for  many  years.  In- 
huming the  stone  in  furnaces  called  kilns,  either  ferior  limes  ore  distinguished  by  slaking  slowly 
mixed  with  the  fuel  or  exposed  to  the  heated  air  with  little  if  any  increase  of  bulk,  giving  out 
and  fiames  that  proceed  from  side  fires,  through  but  little  heat  in  the  process,  and  by  leaving  an 
the  centMd  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the  insoluble  residuum  when  dissolved  in  water 
stones  are  collected.  The  calcined  stones  may  frequently  renewed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
retain  their  original  form  or  ommble  in  part  solution  of  all  the  lime.  Masons  also  value  the 
to  powder ;  if  protected  from  air  and  moisture,  limes  according  to  the  quantity  of  sand  they 
they  can  afterward  be  preserved  without  change,  find  the  different  sorts  will  bear  to  be  mixed 
The  substance  possesses  a  powerful  affinity  for  with  in  the  production  of  strong,  mortar.  Lime- 
water,  absorbing  it  from  bodies  in  contact  with  stones  which  contain  various  mineral  ingredi- 
it,  whence  its  caustic  property,  and  its  applica-  ents  produce  lime  that  is  distinguished  by  the 
tion  as  a  drying  agent  for  abstracting  moisture  name  of  hydraulic,  the  properties  of  which  have 
from  gaseous  mixtures,  from  alcohol,  &c.  Per-  been  treated  in  the  article  Cements.  It  has 
fsctly  dry  lime  appears  to  have  no  affinity  for  been  customary  to  rank  the  lime  made  from 
carbonic  acid ;  but  when  it  has  absorbed  moist-  magnesian  limestones  among  those  called  poor, 
nre  it  gradually  takes  up  this  gas  from  the  air,  and  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  slaking  slowly; 
and  extemally  at  least  is  converted  into  a  com-  and  taking  little  sand ;  yet  the  highest  priced 
blued  carbonate  and  hydrate,  of  the  composition  lime  in  the  New  York  and  eastern  markets  is 
represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  OOa-t-OaO,HO.  that  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  made  from  a  magne- 
When  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  it  is  tidcen  up  sian  stone.  Excellent  lime  also  has  been  pro- 
with  avidity;  the  lumps  of  lime  open  in  cracks  duced  in  Westchester  co.,  N".  Y.,  from  quarries 
and  swell ;  great  heat  is  evolved,  causing  a  near  the  Hudson  river  of  white  marble  or  dolo- 
hissing  noise  and  clouds  of  steam ;  and  the  mite,  which  gave  by  analysis  45.8  per  cent  of 
water,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity,  disappears,  caroonato  of  magnesia,  and  62.8  per  cent,  of  car- 
the  lime  falling  into  a  dry  powder  of  the  definite  bonato  of  lime.  In  slaking  it  nearly  doubles 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  in  bulk,  and  in  making  mortar  it  takes  9  barrels 
HO.    This  is  <»idled  slaking  the  lime,  and  the  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or  two  more  than  it  is 
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customary  to  use  with  Thomaston  fime.  Burned  sQfoa,  whioh  aome  anthoritiea  ttaite  it  alwij* 

with  anthracite,  the  atone  had  always  produced  does.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  hydrao* 

Hme  of  very  poor  quality,  alakiog  imperfectly  lie  limes.    But  if  common  mortar  he  proteotad 

and  leaving  lamps  in  the  paste  which  failed  to  from  the  air,  it  may  remain  without  hardeniBg 

crumble  when  made  into  mortar.    When  su<^  many  rears.    It  is  stated  that  hme  still  in  tiie 

mortar  was  used  for   plastering,  unless  first  condition  of  a  hydrate  has  been  taken  from  one 

ground  in  a  mill,  the  lumps  would  at  hist  slake  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  in  one  of  the 

upon  the  walls,  which  the  masons  call  ^'  pitting  bastions  of  the  citadel  of  Staraaboorg,  which  was 

out,"  and  produce  unsightly  blotches.    It  was  built  in  1666,  Gen.  Treussart  in  1822  fonnd  that 

only  by  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel,  or  of  bitu-  the  mortar  used  for  its  oonstmotion  was  stili 

minous  coal  producing  much  flame,  that  good  soft  The  creamy  paste  or  hydrate  is  often  kept 

lime  was  made.    But  it  is  probable  that  by  us-  *by  builders  in  pita  in  the  ground,  and  it  im- 

ing  high  steam  of  the  temperature  of  400^  or  proves  by  the  thorough  slicing  which  it  un- 

600^  with  the  air  that  feeds  the  anthracite  fires,  dergoes.    The  excess  df  water  is  removed  from 

this  fhel  might  be  used  with  equal  advantage  the  surface,  and  ttie  lime  is  protected  by  a  few 

and  greater  economy.  In  the  proportion  of  |  the  inches  of  sand  being  thrown  upon  it  It  is  stated 

weight  of  the  anthracite,  it  causes  with  this  a  by  Jahn  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 

strong  fiame  without  checking  the  combustion,  of  Landsberg  were  removed,  a  lime  pit  that 

In  this  proportion  steam  is  generated  in  the  con-  must  have  been  in  existence  800  years  was 

sumption  of  many  of  the  woods  and  bituminous  found  in  one  of  the  vaults.    The  surface  of  the 

coals ;  and  even  with  these  fuels  it  is  customary  mass  was  carbonated  to  the  depth  of  a  few 

to  introduce  steam  in  European  kilns,  or  some-  inches,  but  below  this  the  lime  appeared  as  if 

times  to  wet  the  stones  instead,  which  is  ob-  freshly  slaked,  only  rather  more  dry.  It  served 

viously  a  more  imperfect   process.    A  great  for  use  in  laying  the  walls  of  the  new  building. 

rt  of  the  lime  that  supplies  the  Atlantic  coast  If  common  mortar  be  laid  in  water,  it  not  only 
brought  from  Thomaston  and  neighboring  refuses  to  harden,  but  the  lime  is  after  a  time 
towns  in  Maine,  where  quarries  of  great  ex-  dissolved  out,  and  washed  away. — ^lime  is 
tent  are  worlced  near  the  coast  of  Penobscot  burned  in  kilns  of  various  forms ;  sometimes  in* 
bay,  and  the  lime  is  burned  with  anthracite  deed,  where  wood  is  to  be  cleared  ofl^  in  open 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  excellent  quality  and  log  heaps,  the  stones  interstratified  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  lime  have  long  secured  markets  wood.  Pure  limestone  is  thus  easily  converted 
for  it  even  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  into  the  into  good  lime,  but  much  of  it  must  be  imper- 
interior  of  the  country  as  fkr  as  Lynchburg,  fectly  burned ;  and  silicious  limestones  should 
Ya.,  where,  though  close  to  extensive  limestone  by  such  a  process  be  partially  melted  and  glazed 
districts,  Thomaston  lime  is  regularly  quoted  in  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  lumps,  which  is  called 
the  published  prices  current.  In  New  York  city  ^  dead  burnt,"  and  the  inner  portions  of  these 
it  is  used  only  for  plastering,  selling  from  $1  to  would  escape  calcination.  Kilns  used  to  be 
$1.80  a  barrel  of  2^  bushels ;  a  strong  lime,  but  roughly  bmlt  up  of  stones  without  mortar,  in 
darker  colored,  from  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  is  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  structures,  containing 
afforded  at 70  cts.  a  barrel,  answeringvery  weJl  a  cavity  of  corresponding  form  to  the  outside 
for  mortar  for  stone  and  bride  work.  Thomaston  extending  from  top  to  bottom,  about  15  feet  in 
lime  takes  about  f  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand,  or  7  to  height  A  favorite  shape  for  this  is  still  that  of 
8  barrels,  to  one  of  lime. — For  making  mortar,  a  an  egg  set  on  end.  The  kilns  are  improved  by  a 
sharp  dean  sand  of  coarse  grains  is  to  be  prefer*  lining  of  clay,  or  of  hard-burned  brick,  or  still  bet- 
red.  It  is  piled  around  in  basin  form,  and  the  lime  ter  of  fire  brick.  Ardied  openings  extend  bon- 
is thrown  into  the  centre  and  slaked  with  water  zontally  into  the  base  of  the  kiln,  sometimes 
sufficient  to  make  a  creamy  paste.  This,  being  8  on  a  fh)nt  of  15  feet,  as  was  formerly  the 
thoroughly  worked  with  hoes,  is  then  mixed  with  case  with  the  oblong  kilns  at  Thomaston,  when 
sand,  which  is  well  stirred  into  it  When  laid  lime  was  burned  with  wood;  and  in  charging 
with  a  trowel  to  hold  stones  or  brick  together,  the  kilns  with  stone,  the  larger  lumps  are  built 
the  water  evaporates  oris  absorbed  by  the  stones,  up  in  arch  form,  so  as  to  extend  these  openings 
which  should  be  wetted  to  prevent  this  process  through  to  the  back  wall,  leaving  the  space  be- 
taking place  too  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  mor-  low  for  the  fuel.  The  limestone  being  thrown 
tar  should  be  pressed  out  so  as  to  leave  the  in  upon  the  temporary  arches,  the  fires  are  kept 
layer  as  thin  as  possible.  Each  grain  of  the  up  beneath  these  for  2  or  8  days  and  nights  un- 
sand  is  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  of  lime,  which  til  the  stone  at  the  top  is  calcined.  After  cool* 
adheres  closely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  also  to  ing,  the  lime  is  drawn  out  and  tlie  operation  is 
adjoining  surfaces.  A  chemical  change  takes  renewed.  For  this,  called  the  intermittent  kilui 
place  in  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  air  by  its  have  been  substituted  the  perpetual  or  draw 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  forming  a  stony  car-  kilns,  which  are  fkr  m<H«  economical  for  laige 
bonate,  and  according  to  some  authorities  the  operations.  These  are  of  various  shapes,  some 
lime  also  partially  unites  in  time  with  the  nlica  of  them  even  having  the  ccnnmon  principle  of 
of  the  sand,  forming  a  superficial  layer  of  *stiU  charging  the  fud  and  stone  in  alternate  layers, 
harder  and  stronger  silicate  of  lime.  This  change  and  renewing  these  layers  at  the  top  as  the 
is  indicated  by  the  property  of  old  mortar  when  charges  settle  down  and  the  lime  is  drawn  out 
treated  with  acids  to  form  a  portion  of  gelatinous  at  the  bottom.    A  perpetual  kiln  of  another 
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ibcm  was  long  since  in  use  at  Btlderadorf  near  stone,  weighing  08  Ibs^  was  reduced  br  bum- 
Berlin,  and  wiih  very  trifling  piodificatlons  is  ing  to  48  lbs. ;  and  stones  weighing  100  lbs.  and 
employed  in  the  United  States  nnder  American  occupying  a  space  represented  by  209,  were 
patents.  The  fireplaces  are  in  the  side  of  the  found  af^r  burning  to  be  reduced  to  188  in 
structure,  usually  about  i  of  the  way  up  from  bulk. — ^Lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pro* 
the  base,  with  flues  discharging  into  the  central  duced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  on  the  west  bauk  of 
cavity.  They  may  number  from  8  to  6  or  more,  the  Hudson,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
distributed  around  the  stack  on  one  level ;  and  land  narrows  in  Haverstraw.  The  ledges  of 
at  the  base  are  the  arched  openings,  one  in  each  limestone  form  the  river  difl^  and  against  these 
space,  if  convenient  to  have  so  many,  between  are  built  89  kilns  of  a  capacity  to  produce  daily 
the  fireplaces  and  alternating  with  them.  The  250  bushels  each  of  slaked  lime,  or  126  bashels 
openings  of  the  fireplaces  and  arches  for  dis-  of  quicklime.  About  25  are  kept  in  operatiou^ 
charging  can  all  be  closed  by  iron  doors.  The  making  from  6,000  to  7,000  bushels,  which  is 
stone  is  charged  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  shipped  in  bulk  on  board  vessels  to  be  carried 
wood  or  bituminous  cod  in  the  fireplaces,  and  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  sound  and  to  the 
the  lime  is  drawn  out  below ;  and  the  operation  south  as  far  as  southern  Virginia.  The  kilns 
may  thus  be  continuously  kept  up.  These  kilns  are  built  in  pairs,  each  pair  discharging  into  one 
are  usually  constructed  with  ^eat  care ;  they  arch.  The  fuel  is  mixed  dust  and  pea  coal, 
are  from  25  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  costing  about  $2  per  ton  delivered.  A  ton  burns 
about  50  barrels  of  stone,  and  cost  not  less  than  200  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  thus  making  the 
$1,000  each.  They  are  of  circular  or  rectangu-  cost  of  fuel  1  cent  a  busheL  The  quarrying  and 
lar  area  within.  One  in  use  at  Berkshire,  Mais.,  burning,  done  by  contract,  cost  as  much  more, 
is  described  as  a  shaft  8  feet  square  without  and  beside  the  chai^  for  steel  used  in  blasting;  but 
25  feet  high,  with  a  cavity  4  feet  square,  the  the  wlwle  expense  for  the  slaked  lime  delivered 
walls  thus  being  2  feet  thi(&.  To  the  height  of  on  board  the  vessels  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
7  feet  from  the  base  it  is  built  12  feet  wide  to  of  the  kilns  does  not  exceed  $2.85  per  100  bush- 
afford  room  for  a  fireplace  on  each  side ;  these  els.  It  sells  readilv  at  $8.50,  which  is  equiva- 
are  2  feet  high  and  20  inches  wide.  With  a  lent  to  7  ots.  a  bushel  for  the  quicklime.  It  is 
consumption  of  2  to  2i  cords  of  wood  a  product  but  littie  used  however  in  this  condition,  prob- 
of  75  bushels  is  obtained  from  8  times  drawing  ably  because  it  is  not  of  uniform  quality.  Much 
^e  lime  in  24  hours ;  this  is  about  equivalent  of  the  stone  yields  92  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
to  1  part  by  measure  of  lime  to  8  parts  of  wood,  lime,  and  makes  a  hot  and  strong  lime ;  in 
At  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  a  kiln  of  circular  burmng  it  crumbles  to  powder. — ^The  principles 
form  with  6  fireplaces,  and  of  the  capacity  of  of  the  application  of  lime  to  agricultural  pur- 
50  barrels,  produced  in  1856  about  88  barrels  poses  may  be  found  in  Liebig^s  "  Agricultural 
of  lime  daily  with  the  consumption  of  |f  of  a  Chemistry  ;^'  and  in  Loudon^s  ^^  EncydopeBdia 
ton  of  the  best  cannel  coal.  The  product  of  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture"  is 
lime  to  the  fuel  consumed  is  very  variable,  the  a  description  of  a  kiln  of  dieap  construction 
difi^erence  being  chiefly  due  to  the  different  which  he  regards  as  the  best  he  had  ever 
kilns  and  metiiods  of  burning.  Hassenfratz  in  seen  or  heard  of. — ^lime  is  applied  to  various 
his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  production  and  use  other  uses  beside  those  named ;  as  in  the  prep- 
of  lime  gives  the  plans  of  many  kilns,  with  de-  aration  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  Blbaohiko 
0criptions  of  their  workings;  among  which  are  Powbebs);  in  the  clarification  of  sugar;  the 
noted  the  following :  The  intermittent  kilns  of  purification  of  coal  gas;  removing  hair  from 
the  Pyr^n^es,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  hides  preparatory  to  tanning;  and  for  numer* 
produce  by  measure  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  wood;  ous  other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
tiiose  of  Nemours,  1  of  lime  to  2i  of  soft  wood ;  Beference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
of  Mezidres,  one  of  lime  to  1.44  of  wood ;  of  respecting  its  use,  beside  those  named :  Hassen- 
MontreuU-sur-Mer,  charging  150  barrels  at  fratz,  Ihiite  theirique  et  pratique  de  Fart  de 
once,  1  of  lime  to  1  of  wood.  The  perpetual  caleiner  lapierre  ealeaire,  et  defabriquer  toutea 
kilns  of  littry  prodnce  1  of  lime  with  0.86  to  eortes  de  matUreSy  eimsnte^  hetonSy  &o.  (Paris, 
0.87  of  bituminous  ooid ;  of  Grenoble,  with  0.28  1825) ;  Manuel  du  ehatifaumier  (16mo.,  Paris, 
to  0.88  of  coal;  of  Brioude,  with  0.16  to  0.20  1886) ;  Yicat,  ^^  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Mortars 
of  good  coal ;  and  of  Namur,  with  0.18  of  poor  and  Cements,"  translated  from  the  French  by  J. 
ooal  The  product  of  the  Hastings  perpetual  kiln  T.  Smith  (London,  1887) ;  Dumas,  Ohimieofh 
was  about  1  of  lime  to  0.80  of  l^t  coid.  K  the  pliquee  aux  arts^  liv.  v.  chap.  viii. ;  Regnamt, 
fUl  benefit  of  tiie  fuel  were  obtained,  the  con-  Caurs  de  ehimiey  vol.  ii.  (1849) ;  Burnell,  ^'  Trea- 
samption  should  be  ^V^^^  weight  of  dry  wood,  tise  on  Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes," 
or  of  coal  tHt  of  the  weight  of  the  lime;  but  &e.  (in  Weale's  *' Rudimentary  Series,"  1850) ; 
the  proportionate  measures  above  given  of  i  to  Payen,  Chimie  indtietrielle  (1851). 
i  are  equivalent  to  /A  to  ^^  of  the  weight  of  LIME,  an  exogenous  fruit  tree  of  the  genus 
the  lime.  There  is  still  therefore  great  waste  eitrm  (which  includes  also  the  citron,  lemon^ 
of  fuel  over  the  quantity  theoretically  inquired,  orange,  and  shaddock),  in  the  natural  order  ou- 
The  specific  gravity  of  limestone  is  reduced  by  rantiacecBy  with  a  spherical,  succulent,  indehis- 
burning  from  i  to  i,  and  the  volume  by  10  to  cent,  many-partitioned  berry  (Intoea),  imbricated 
80  per  cent.    A  cnbic  foot  of  R&dersdoif  lime-  petajis,  nearly  free  stamens,  and  dott^  leaves.  It 
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is  the  C,  limetta  ofRiaao.  Some  botaDists  Lave  hall,  corn  and  butter  markets,  assembly  roonofl, 

regarded  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  citron  (C.  barracks,  and  hospitids.    There  are  16  places 

m&dica,  Willd.).  The  lime  grows  to  the  height  of  of  worship,  of  which  6,  inclndhig  a  cathedral 

about  8  feet,  with  a  crooked  tnmk  having  many  with  remarkably  fine  bells,  belong  to  the  estab- 

difibsed,  prickly  branches ;  its  leaves  are  ovate-  lished  ohnrch,  and  7  to  tne  Roman  Gathdics. 

lanceolate,  almost  qnite  entire,  with  wingless,  The  castle  of  limeridc  is  even  in  its  mins  a 

simple  petioles.    The  common  character  of  the  noble  stmotnre.    The  streets,  except  in  the  dd 

family  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  low  ever-  quarters,  are  spadons  and  regnlar,  and  the  ap- 

green  trees^  whose  fmits  are  large  berries,  ronnd  pearance  of  the  town  is  very  bustling  and  ani- 

or  oblong,  and  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  The  mated.    The  staple  manufactures  are  now  fish 

entire  genus  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation,  hooks,  lace,  fiour,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  leather,. 

tiiat  varieties  are  better  known  than  the  original  and  iron ;  linen  and  gloves  were  rormerly  made 

species.    The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  lime  is  very  extensively,  and  there  are  sUll  some  estab- 

not  so  sharp  and  acid  as  that  of  the  lemon,  but  lishments  for  the  production  of  the  latter  artidei^ 

rather  inclined  to  be  bitter ;  it  is  employed  for  Limerick  gloves  being  renowned  for  their  excel* 

flavoring  punch,  sherbet,  and  other  drinks,  and  lence.    Ship  building  is  also  a  prominent  brandi 

it  is  extensively  used  on  ships  as  an  anti-soor-  of  industry.    Limerick  has  an  active  foreiga 

bntio ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  citric  acid,  trade,  being  next  to  Oork  the  chief  seaport  of 

From  a  varietv  of  the  lime  called  oedrati  is  ex-  Munster.    By  the  grand  canal  and  by  railway 

tracted  a  much  esteemed  perfume.  it  has  ready  communication  with  the  most  im- 

LIME  TREE.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood.  portant  towns  of  Ireland,  while  its  harbor  u 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  sufficiently  capacious  to  reoeive  a  large  amooot 

province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.  by  the  Shan-  of  shipping,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the 

non,  E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Oork,  and  ^.  by  river,  and  has  a  breadUi  of  160  yards,  with  from 

Kerry;  area,  1,064  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  262,-  2  to  9  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  abd  19  feet  at 

186.    The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  E.,  spring  tide.    The  Ihie  of  quays  extends  aboat 

S.,  and  S.  W.,  and  elsewhere  level  or  nndulat-  1,600  yards,  and  there  are  also  floating  docks, 

ing.    The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Shan-  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1666,  the  com- 

non,  Mai^,  Deel,  and  Mulkern.    The  prevailing  merce  of  the  port  was  as  follows : 
geological  formations  are  limestone,  trap,  and 
sandstone ;  and  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are 
found.    The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  in  the  "  Grolden 
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Vale,"  a  tract  which  extends  from  Tipperary  coaating' 
W.  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  An  ex- 
cellent breed  of  long-homed  cattle  is  reared 
here,  and  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming  are  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  comprised 
the  principal  branches  of  industry,  \nieat,  78  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  10,836 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  extensively  tons.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  the  boose 
grown.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  of  commons.  Limerick  surrendered  to  the  pa^ 
woollens,  lace,  paper,  flour,  and  meal ;  and  large  liamentarians  under  Ireton  in  1661,  after  a  gal- 
quantities  of  the  products  of  the  country  are  lant  defence,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Ireland 
exported.  The  chieftowns  are  Limerick,  Rath-  whidi  submitted  to  William  III.  in  1691.  A 
keale,  and  Newcastle.  The  county  sends  two  treaty  was  signed  here  on  the  latter  occamon 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  This  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  Roman  Gatholics  ce^ 
county  is  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland  to  the  tain  religious  rights,  and  promising  an  anmesty 
archaeologist,  on  account  of  its  numerous  Cy-  to  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is  the 
clopean  remains,  military  earthworks,  ancient  head-quarters  of  the  S.  W.  military  district,  and 
castles,  and  ruins  of  religious  houses.  (See  possesses  several  barracks.  Riots  among  the 
Ibeland.)— LiMEBiOK,  the  capital  of  the  pre-  soldiery  took  place  therein  1867. 
ceding  countv,  a  city,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  LIMESTOInE,  a  generic  term  for  all  the  ca^ 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  lat.  bonates  of  lime  except  calcareous  i^Mir  and  chalk. 
62''  89'  N.,  long.  8**  89'  W.,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  (See  LimeJ 

Dublin,  with  which  and  with  Cork  and  Water-  LIMESTONE.    L  A  N.  co.  of  Ala.,  bo^de^ 

ford  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in  1861.  ing  onTenn.,  bounded  S.  by  the  Tennessee  river, 

68,448.     It  consists  of  the  *^  English  town,'^  and  watered  by  Elk  river  and  its  branches  and 

built  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  the  *4rish  several  creeks ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

town"  and  "  Newtown-Perry,"  on  the  left  bank  16,488,  of  whom  8,068  were  slaves.    The  fias- 

of  the  river.    These  8  portions  are  connected  by  face  is  hilly,  and  soil  very  productive.    The  rock 

6  bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £86,000.   Newtown-  is  limestone,  from  which  the  county  derives  its 

Perry  is  filled  with  handsome  modem  houses,  name.    The  productions  in  1860  were  861,664 

and  is  much  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city,  bushed  of  Indian  com,  69,671  of  sweet  pot^ 

The  houses  on  the  island  are  principally  in  the  toes,  14,809  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,199  11:^  of 

Flemish  style.     The  chief  public  edifices  of  rice.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  milK  1 

Limerick  are  the  law  courts,  prisons^  custom  cotton  factory,  27  churches,  and  666  pupils  at- 

house,  chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  linen  tending  schools.    Capital,  Athens.    II.  A  oen- 
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tral  GO.  of  Texas,  watered  by  the  Navasoto  and  the  action  on  this  groond.  Thns  even  Lord 
several  other  small  streams;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  Mansfield  sud  (Oowper,  548):  '^The  slightest 
pop.  in  1858,  3,087,  of  whom  950  were  euaves.  admowledgmoit  has  been  held  sufficient;  as 
The  snrface  is  nndnlating ;  about  two  thirds  of  saying,  ^  Prove  your  debt  and  I  will  pay  yon ;'  or 
the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  the  rest  being  *I  am  ready  to  answer,  bat  nothing  is  due  to 
black,  sticky  prairie.  The  productions  in  1858  you ;'  and  much  slighter  acknowledgments  than 
were  about  4,882,400  lbs.  of  cotton,  14,700  these  will  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute.^  But 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  808,210  of  Indian  com.  a  few  years  since  wiser  views  began  to  prevail. 
Oapital,  Springfield.  Judge  Story  said  (5  Mason,  528) :  **  I  conMder 
LIMITATION,  Statittbs  of,  laws  which  pro-  tlie  statute  of  limitation  as  a  highly  beneficial 
vide  that  certain  debts  or  claims  shall  not  be  statute,  and  entitled  as  such  to  receive,  if  not  a 
prosecuted  after  a  certain  time.  The  origin  of  liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construction,  in 
these  statutes,  which  are  now  found  in  every  furtherance  of  its  manifest  object.*'  These 
civilized  community,  was  undoubtedly  the  prob-  views  now  decidedly  prevail  both  in  England 
ability  that  an  old  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the  and  America.  The  question,  by  what  rule  the 
hardship  of  holding  a  payer  to  pay  his  debt  twice  statute  shall  be  construed,  is  in  fact  the  ques- 
over,  because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  had  lost  tion  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  statute 
the  evidence  of  his  payment.  When  therefore  of  presumption  or  a  statute  of  repose.  If  the 
such  a  stale  debt  was  brought  before  a  court,  former,  then  an  action  founded  upon  an  old 
the  law  presumed  that  it  had  been  paid,  without  debt  is  to  be  barred  only  because  it  is  probable 
proof.  Such  a  presumption  still  exists  in  cases  that  an  old  debt  has  been  paid ;  and  therefore 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes;  it  being  a  all  confessions  or  acknowledgments,  all  acts  and 
general  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  words,  in  any  way  throwing  a  doubt  on  this 
America,  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  payment  payment,  may  be  considered  as  overthrowing 
of  all  personal  claims,  after  20  years  have  passed  the  presumption  of  payment,  and  maintaining 
without  any  evidence  of  acknowledgment  by  the  action.  Butif  itistoberegardedas  astat* 
the  debtor.  But  in  the  year  1624  (21  James  I.)  nte  of  repose,  then  it  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  England,  pie  that  an  old  debt,  whether  it  have  been  paid 
that  all  actions  of  account,  and  all  actions  upon  or  not,  should  not  now  be  brought  out  to  dis- 
the  case  other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  turb  relations  between  the  parties  which  had 
the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and  become  settled  by  time ;  for  a  creditor  who  has 
merchant,  all  actions  of  debt  on  anv  lending  been  negligent  enough  to  let  his  debt  lie  by  so 
or  simple  contract,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for  long,  neither  prosecuted  nor  verified,  should 
rent  due,  should  be  commenced  and  sued  within  lose  it^  because  the  peace  of  society  requires 
8  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such  actions  that  claims  which  have  long  slumbered  should 
should  accrue.  This  statute  was  the  foundation  be  considered  as  dead.  Where  thb  view  was 
of  all  the  statutes  of  limitation  which  have  been  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  no  mere  acknowledg* 
since  then  enacted  in  England  and  in  the  United  ment  of  an  old  debt  would  prevail  against  the 
States;  nor  have  they  varied  greatly  f^om  it.  statute;  but  if  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  with- 
Bivested  of  technical  language,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  6  years,  a  distinct  new  promise  to  pay 
that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  any  debt  the  debt,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might 
more  than  6  years  old,  founded  upon  a  simple  not  make  it,  and  none  why,  if  he  made  it,  he 
contract ;  by  which  is  meant  any  contract  not  should  not  be  held  to  perrorm  it.  So  also,  if 
created  by  a  sealed  instrument  or  resting  on  a  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  within  the  0  years, 
judgment  of  court.  The  exception  of  actions  a  part  payment  of  the  debt,  not  in  fnll^  but  as 
founded  on  mutual  accounts  of  trade  between  an  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  debt,  it  might 
merchants  is  common ;  and  in  Massachusetts  fairly  be  reg<vrded  as  a  promise  to  pay  the  re- 
and  Maine  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  mainder,  and  as  reviving  the  balance  of  the 
witnessed  note  of  hand,  these  accounts  and  debt.  These  views  at  length  prevailed  so  de- 
notes being  barred  only  by  the  20  years^  pre-  cidedly  in  England,  that  in  1828  (9  George  lY.), 
sumption.  At  the  outset,  and  for  some  years,  what  is  there  called  Lord  Tenterden^s  act  was 
or  perhaps  generations,  the  courts  fkvored  these  passed ;  which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable, 
laws,  and  construed  them  liberally  against  the  and  was  found  in  its  operation  so  useful,  that  it 
debt  or  action.  Then,  however,  the  views  and  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
practice  of  courts  changed,  and  they  seemed  to  This  statute  provides,  in  substance,  that  no  debt 
regard  the  statutes  of  limitation  as  proper  ob-  which  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation 
Jects  of  dislike,  and  construed  them  very  liber*  shall  be  revived  by  any  new  promise  or  ac- 
ally  in  favor  of  the  debt  or  action.  That  is,  knowledgment  unless  that  be  in  writing;  but 
tiiey  permitted  the  defence  of  the  statute  to  be  this  statute  still  permits  a  part  payment  to  re* 
overthrown  by  slight  and  even  frivolous  evi-  vive  the  debt. — ^As  the  law  now  stands,  it  may 
dence  of  any  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  be  said  that  the  new  promise  which  revives  a 
the  debtor  within  6  years ;  and  although  they  debt  must  not  be  in  words  of  doubtfid  meaning, 
could  not  say  that  this  made  the  original  debt  but  an  actual  promise ;  some  of  our  courts  how- 
any  younger,  and  so  took  it  out  of  the  operation  ever,  it  must  be  admitted,  apply  the  rule,  even 
of  the  statute,  they  did  say  that  the  aoknowl-  now,  with  much  laxity.  So  if  there  be  an  ac- 
edgment  was  a  new  promise,  and  maintained  knowledgment|  written  where  that  is  required, 
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or  spoken  elsewhere,  it  nniflt  be  a  distlnet  ao*  ooold  have  commeiieed  an  aotioa  for  the  AijtiL 
knowledgment  that  the  debt  now  exists  and  is  Thos,  if  the  orifl^nal  promise  be  an  time,  or  a 
due.  It  need  not  acknowledge  or  promise  anj  sale  be  on  creout,  or  any  debt  contracted  ob 
precise  amoant,  for  evidence  roaj  prove  this ;  definite  credit,  the  6  jears  do  not  begin  when 
out  it  must  be  sufSciently  precise  and  definite  the  debt  begins,  bat  when  it  is  payable ;  that  is, 
to  show  that  this  very  debt  was  in  oontem-  when  the  ume  or  the  credit  expires.  80  if  a 
plation  when  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  surety  pays  for  his  principal,  he  may  make  hit 
was  made.  Hence,  it  is  now  clear  that  an  ao-  principal  repay  him ;  and  his  action  is  not  barred 
knowledgment  which  n^atives  a  promise,  as  when  6  years  elapse  from  the  maturity  of  the 
"I  owe  that  debt,  but  do  not  choose  to  pay  debt  which  the  surety  paid,  but  from  the  time 
it,''  does  not  revive  the  debt;  and  it  is  but  an  of  his  payment  If  an  action  cannot  be  brooijkt 
extension  of  this  rule,  to  say  that  an  acknowl-  until  after  a  demand,  it  is  not  barred  (or  0Qt> 
edgment  so  guarded  and  defined  or  limited  lawed)  until  6  years  after  the  demand  b  made, 
that  it  cannot  be  fiurlv  regarded  as  intended  to  But  a  note  on  demand  may  be  sued  at  onee, 
be  a  new  promise,  will  not  revive  the  debt  So  and  is  always  payable ;  ana  the  0  y^^n  b^ 
if  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  be  condi-  to  run  against  it  fh>m  its  date.  The  6  yean 
tional,  as,  ^  when  I  am  able,''  or  *^  if  I  recover  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  action  accrues^  al- 
Buch  a  debt,"  it  revives  the  debt  only  if  the  though  the  damage  or  ii^nrious  oonsequeneei 
condition  be  performed.  And  however  fhU  an  occur  later ;  as  if  one  is  injured  by  the  fiudt  of 
acknowledgment  may  be,  the  debtor  may  show  another,  a  railroad  company  f<»r  example,  the 
by  the  accompanying  words  or  acts  (the  ra  action  must  be  brought  within  6  yean  from 
gatcB,  in  law  phrase)  tnat  it  was  not  understood  the  time  when  the  injury  ooenrs,  althou^^  iti 
nor  intended  by  the  parties  as  an  aoknowledg-  consequences,  for  which  the  action  is  in  £Mt 
ment  So  too  the  acxnowle^gment  or  promise  brought,  were  developed  at  a  much  later  period, 
must  be  voluntary. — ^If  part  payment  is  relied  If  money  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute 
upon  as  reviving  the  debt,  it  must  be  shown,  begina  to  ran  aa  to  eadi  iaaCalmest  fhni  the 
by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due ;  but  if  there  be 
payment  was  made  as  a  part  of  a  larger  debt,  an  agreement  that  when  one  is  unpaid  all  AtSl 
and  of  the  debt  in  controversy ;  for  in  the  ab-  become  due,  the  statute  begins  at  once  to  run  as 
sence  of  all  such  evidence  it  will  be  presumed  to  alL — As  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run 
that  the  payment  was  made  as  of  the  whole  until  an  action  could  be  brought,  so  it  does  not 
that  was  due.  A  payment  if  made  in  part,  re-  apply  at  all  against  those  who  eould  not  bring 
vives  the  debt  although  it  oe  made  by  a  prom-  an  action,  or  could  not  bring  it  without  eepe- 
issory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  bank  bills  cial  difllculty.  The  statutes  of  limitation  alwMs 
or  coin  which  turn  out  to  be  counterfeit  So,  contain  exceptions  to  meet  these  cases.  In 
if  a  debtor  owes  his  creditor  several  debts,  some  general,  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
of  which  are  outlawed  (which  is  a  common  exceptions  in  the  original  statute  of  James, 
phrase  for  barred  by  time)  and  some  are  not,  which  provides  that  if  the  plaintifi^  when  the 
and  pays  him  a  sum  of  money  without  indioat-  cause  of  action  accrues,  be  within  the  age  of 
ing  what  debt  it  shall  be  applied  to,  the  creditor  21  years,  a  married  woman,  of  unsound  mind, 
may  apply  the  payment  to  the  outlawed  debts,  in  prison,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  may  bring  hii 
but  cannot,  by  such  part  payment,  revive  the  action  at  any  time  within  0  years  after  the  die- 
remainder.  But  ifa  debt  consist  of  principal  and  ability  is  removed;  or,  as  it  is  conmionly  ex- 
interest,  a  -payment  on  account  of  either  will  pressed,  the  statute  does  cot  begin  to  run  un- 
take  the  whole  debt  from  the  statute.  Tenter-  til  the  disability  is  removed.  In  applying  this 
den's  act,  which  recuires  the  new  promise  to  be  rule,  it  is  hdd,  that  if  the  disability  does  not 
in  writing,  is  now  held,  in  England  and  in  the  exist  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  or  if  it 
United  States,  not  to  require  5ie  evidence  of  a  exist  then  and  is  afterward  removed,  althoogfa 
part  payment  to  be  in  writing.  Asa  part  pay-  but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  statute  onoe 
ment  operates  as  a  new  promise,  it  is  dear  that  begins  to  run,  the  statute  is  not  susMided  or 
no  part  payment  can  revive  a  debt,  unless  it  be  arrested  by  a  subsequent  disability,  if  several 
made  not  only  on  account  of  the  debt,  but  by  disabilities  exist  when  the  cause  g£  action  ao- 
some  one  who  had  authority  fh>m  the  debtor  ernes,  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
to  make  it  as  apart  payment,  or  to  bind  him  by  all  are  removed ;  but  if  there  be  one  at  that 
his  promise.  Kthe  original  promise  were  made  time,  and  afterward  but  before  that  one  be  re- 
bytwojointly,  it  cannot  be  revived  by  either  so  moved  there  be  other  disabilities,  the  statute 
as  to  bind  the  other,  unless  he  has  (as  a  partner  begins  to  run  as  soon  as  the  &^  is  removed, 
hasif  the  firm  be  in  existence  when  the  prcmiise  and  is  not  afifected  by  the  subsequent  ones, 
is  made)  a  right  to  promise  for  himself  and  the  Thus,  if  one  was  20  years  old  when  a  debt  to 
other  a^.  Formerly,  the  acknowledgment  by  him  accrued,  and  before  he  was  21  went  abroad 
one  revived  it  as  to  dl,  because  it  removed  the  and  remained  10  years,  he  could  not  bring  his 
presumption  of  payment  But  now  that  the  action  on  his  return,  because  the  statutory  6 
statute  is  regarded  as  one  of  repose,  the  rule  ia  years  began  as  soon  as  his  minority  expired.  80 
as  above  stated. — ^It  is  important  to  determine  too,  by  a  later  English  statute  (4  Anne,  ch.  IB. 
when  the  6  years  begin  to  run.  The  general  a  19),  generally  enacted  here,  it  is  provided 
answer  is^  fit>m  the  day  when  the  (»^itor  that  if  the  defendant  be  out  of  reach,  as  beyond 
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the  seas,  when  the  aotion  aocnies,  tiie  6  years  do  9spip]y  generally  only  to  simple  oontraots,  and 
not  begin  against  the  plaintiff  until  the  defend-  tiberefore  do  not  affect  actions  founded  on  any 
ant  returns.  In  the  application  of  this  rule,  the  specialities,  as  deeds,  bonds,  or  judgments,  or 
courts  of  this  country  remember  its  reason,  ai^  any  action  to  recover  land.  For  all  of  these 
do  hot  permit  the  6  years  to  commence  until  the  there  is  now  in  this  country  a  very  coram<HL 
defendant  returns  in  such  a  way  aa  to  be  acoes-  but  not  universal  limitation  of  20  years.  Be- 
aible.  But  in  England,  if  he  comes  back  and  hides  side  these  there  are,  in  the  several  states,  and 
himself  for  a  few  days,  and  then  goes  abroad  in  the  United  Stateia,  varioup  provisions  as  to 
ag^  the  5  years  begin  Arom  the  moment  of  his  other  actions,  in  which  there  is  little  uniformity, 
return,  although  he  had  taken  adequate  preoau-  and  of  which  we  could  make  no  useful  state- 
tion  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  Imowing  it,  or  ment  without  occupying  many  pages  with  the 
finding  him.  In  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  details.  Thus,  a  limited  time  is  ^ven  within 
English  phrase  **  beyond  the  seas,*'  other  phra-  which  actions  may  be  brought  against  sheriff, 
ses  are  used,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  "out  <Mr  marshals,  or  executors  or  administrators,  or 
of  the  state,^^  and  all  are  held  to  mean  that — ^It  far  slanderous  words,  or  for  personal  assaults  or 
is  sometimes  provided  that  if^  after  the  action  trespasses.  For  some  of  these  actions,  and  in 
accrues,  the  defendant  shall  be  absent  from  and  some  of  the  states,  this  limitation  is  veiy  short 
reside  out  of  the  state,  the  time  of  his  absence  Thus  in  Alabama,  an  action  for  words  must  be 
shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  time  limited  brought  within  one  year  from  their  utterance, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Where  -—One  universal  exception  is  made,  either  by 
there  is  this  provision,  it  has  been  questioned  statute  or  by  adjudication,  to  all  limitation ;  it 
whether  the  aggregate  of  successive  and  distinct  is  by  the  application  of  the  ancient  law  maxim : 
absences  can  be  deducted  from  the  time,  or  only  IPMum  t&mpus  occurrit  regi;  or  in  other  legal 
one  single  absencow  This  is  determined  different-  words,  no  laches  (or  neglect)  is  imputable  to 
ly.  Thus,  in  New  York,  but  one  single  absence  tiie  king,  or  in  the  United  States  to  the  state 
is  deducted ;  while  in  New  Hampshire  all  the  or  government  Therdfore  any  rights  of  action 
absences  are. — The  statute  affects  only  the  rem-  possessed  by  tiie  state  may  be  enforced  by  action 
edy  for  the  debt,  or  the  right  to  recover  it  by  at  any  time,  so  &r  as  the  general  statutes  of 
action,  but  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  limitation  might  affect  them.  But  in  many  of 
debt  Hence  it  does  not  affect;  any  security  the  states  there  are  statutes  which  bar  the  right 
given  for  the  debt  Thus,  if  there  be  a  mort-  of  the  state  after  a  certidn  period;  as  when 
gage  of  land  or  of  goods  to  secure  a  note  or  encroachments  on  a  road  have  been  long  per- 
bond,  this  mortgage  remains  in  full  force,  al-  mitted.  The  act  of  congress  of  April  80, 1790, 
though  the  6  years  have  expired,  and  no  action  limits  the  prosecution  for  treason  or  other  cap- 
can  be  maintained  on  the  note  or  bond. — ^Be-  ital  offence,  except  murder  or  forgery,  to  8  years 
cause  the  law  of  limitation  b  a  law  of  remedy  next  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  for 
and  not  of  right,  it  affects  the  method  of  recov-  offences  not  capital  to  2  years,  unless  the  party 
ering  a  debt,  but  not  the  debt  itself;  and  there-  accused  fled  from  justice ;  and  there  are  in 
lore,  in  general,  the  law  of  the  forum  {lex  fori),  many  of  the  states  limitations  to  prosecutions 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  for  crime. — ^The  word  *^  limitation^'  is  also  used 
lM^)nght,  determines  the  limitation,  and  not  the  in  law  in  deeds  transferring  real  estate.  It 
law  of  the  place  where  the  debt  is  contracted,  means  that  an  estate  cannot  continue  after  a 
Thus  if  A  lives  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  owes  certain  contingency  occurs ;  the  limitation  of 
to  B  a  certain  debt  which  will  be  barred  in  6  an  estate  is  therefore  the  definition  or  restric- 
years,  and  they  both  go  to  Rhode  Island,  where  tion  which  confines  an  estate  not  to  a  time 
we  will  suppose  the  debt  to  be  barred  in  8  years,  certain,  but  to  a  time  which  may  be  rendered 
and  after  8  years  B  sues  A  in  Rhode  Island,  the  certain  by  the  hc^pening  of  an  event ;  as  if  an 
law  of  Rhode  Island  bars  the  action,  although  estate  be  given  to  hold  until  from  the  net  pro- 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  would  not  And  we  ceeds  a  certain  sum  shall  be  made,  or  until  the 
think  the  converse  proposition  equally  tnie,  al-  grantee  marries.  The  distinction  between  a 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  distinctly  settled  by  Bmitation  in  a  deed  and  a  condition  is  technical, 
a^jndication.  That  is,  if  the  limitation  be  and  sometimes  difficult  In  general,  if  an  es- 
diorter  in  the  state  where  the  debt  was  con-  tate  is  given  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  until  a 
traoted,  and  longer  in  that  to  which  the  parties  «[>ecified  event  shall  occur,  this  is  but  a  limita^ 
have  come,  it  is  this  last  law  which  prevails.  In  tion ;  but  if  it  be  given  only  with  a  proviso,  or 
Massachusetts  (11  Pickering,  86)  it  was  held  a  condition  (that  is,  with  the  words,  "pro- 
that  if  both  parties  remain  abroad  until  the  vided  that,"  or  *^on  condition  that''))  ^  ^^ 
debt  is  wholly  barred  where  it  was  contracted,  effect  that  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  grantee 
and  then  both  come  into  that  state,  the  creditor  shall  cease  and  determine  when  the  event  shall 
may  sue  the  debtor  in  Massachusetts  until  6  occur,  ^is  is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  condition, 
years  have  expired  after  their  coming  into  that  LIMOGES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
state.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  that  6  years  department  of  Haute-Yienne,  situated  on  the 
do  not  bar  a  debt  before  anv  junsdietion,  un-  right  bank  of  the  Yienne,  which  is  here  crossed 
less  they  are  6  years  fhnn  the  time  when  the  by  8  bridges,  250  m.  by  the  Orleans  railway  S.  by 
creditor  might  have  sued  the  debtor  before  W.  fnmi  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 42,095.  It  is  built 
that  jurisdiction. — These  statntea  of  limitation  .  on  the  top  and  side  of  a  hill,  and  except  in.  its 
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older  parts  has  regular  streets,  with  two  hand^  and  408  schools  with  25,707  scholars.    Gai)ita]^ 

some  squares  and  many  fine  edifices.    The  prin-  Wisoasset.    II.  A.  S.  W.  co.   of  N.  0.,  inter- 

cipal  public  bnildiugs  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  sected  by  the  South  Oatawba,  and  bounded  £. 

structure  of  the  18th  century,  the  bishop's  pal*  by  the  Great  Catawba;  area^  275  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

ace,  the  public  library,  which  contains  12,000  in  1850,  7,746,  of  whom  2,058  wereslares.  The 

volumes,  the  town  hul,  the  theatre,  and  the  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    Gold 

beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoul^e.    The  town  also  is  found  in  the  £.  portion  of  the  county,  and 

contains  a  theological  seminary,  a   college,  a  iron  is  abundant.  The  prodoctions  in  1850  were 

mint,  and  several  institutions  of  charity.   It  has  86,256  bushels  of  whei^  274,881  of  Indian  com, 

manufactories  of  woollens,  flannel,  cotton  hand-  506  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,108  lbs.  of  tobaeoo. 

kerchiefs,  woollen  yarn,  paper,  papier  mach^  There  were  28  grist  mills,  17  saw  nulls,  4  iron 

porcelain,  and  crucibles,  ana  is  largely  engaged  founderies,  1  woollen  factory,  25  ohnrohes,  and 

in  the  book  publishing  business.    The  art  of  68  pupils  attending  schools.     Capital,  Lincoin* 

enamelling,  for  which  Limoges  was  distinguish*  ton.    III.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  K.  E. 

ed  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  century,  has  since  by  the   Savannah   river,  which  separates  it 

declined.   A  casket  of  its  enamelled  work,  with  from  S.  0. ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 

singular  representations  of  the  culture  of  the  5,810,  of  whom  8,728  were  slaves.     The  surface 

vine,  treading  the  wine  press,  &c^  was  present-  is  hilly  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.    The 

ed  in  1859  to  the  archffiologiciEd  institute  of  Lon-  productions  in  1850  were  204,594  bushels  of  In- 

don.    The  commerce  is  active  in  grain,  wine,  dian  corn,  82,128  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,447 

brandy,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  kaolin.  Fine  horses  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  saw  mills,  8  tsn- 

are  raised  here. — Limoges  was  the  chief  town  neries,  14  churches,  and  158  P^Us  attending 

of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Lemovices.    It  was  schools.  Oapital,  lincolnton.    1 V .  A.  S.  co.  of 

a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  was  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala.;  area,  650  sq.  m.; 

ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  pop.  in  1850, 28,492,  of  whom  5,621  were  ^▼ea, 

and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aqnitania  The  Elk  river  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.    The 

under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  in  1870  surflBMse  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.    It 

put  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword  in  con-  is  well  watered,  the  streams  affording  valuable 

sequence  of  a  revolt  against  his  authority.    Li-  water  power.    The  produotionB  in  1850  were 

moges  is  one  of  the  oldest  strongholds  of  Homsn  1,878,821  bushels  of  Indian  com,  289,707  of 

Catholicism  in  France,   having  supplied   the  oats,  68,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,285  lbs. 

church  with  4  popes  and  60  saints,  and  possess-  of  tobacco.    There  were  40  grist  mills,  11  saw 

ed  more  than  40  convents  before  the  revolution,  mills,  18  tanneries,  84  churches,  and   2,689 

LINACRE,  Thomas,  an  English  physician  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  FayettevUIe. 
and  cler^man,  bom  in  Canterbury  about  1460,  Y.  A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  arained  by  Diok^ 
died  in  London,  Oct.  20, 1524.  He  was  a  fel-  river  and  its  branches,  ana  by  the  sources  of 
low  of  Oxford,  studied  on  the  continent,  became  Green  river;  area,  280  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
professor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  was  physician  10,098,  of  whom  8,855  were  slaves.  The  sar- 
and  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  physidan  face  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Tbe 
to  Henry  YIII.  and  to  the  princess  Mary,  productions  in  1850  were  740,499  bushels  of  In- 
Through  his  influence  the  college  of  physicions  dian  com,  87,485  of  oats,  40,655  lbs.  of  wool, 
in  London  was  founded,  and  he  was  its  presi-  and  2,000  of  tobacco.  There  were  10  grist 
dent  during  life.  He  also  studied  divinity,  and  mills,  4  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  12  churches,  and 
received  various  preferments.  He  was  unrival-  775  pupils  atten^g  schools.  Capital,  Stanford, 
led  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  scholar  he  ranks  YI.  An  K  co.  of  ifo.,  separated  from  III  by 
with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer.  His  the  Mississippi  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop'  '^ 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  translations  1856, 11,680,  of  whom  2,609  were  slaves.  It  is 
from  Galen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  drained  by  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  river  and  its 
«*  speak  better  Latin  than  they  ever  spoke  Greek."  branches,  and  by  the  Eagle  fork  and  Big  ore^ 

LINCOLN,  ^e  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the  The  sur^use  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 

United  States.    L  A  S.  co.  of  Me.,  bounded  S.  The  productions  in  1850  were  64^552  bushdsof 

by  the  Atlantic  and  W.  hi  part  by  the  Kenne-  wheat,  567,472  of  Indian  com,  70,494  of  oats, 

bee  river,  and  drained  by  Sheepscott,  Damaris-  and  29,484  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist 

ootta,  Musconegus,  and  St  George's  rivers;  area  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,564  pupils 

in  1850,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  74,875.    A  attending  schools.    Oapital,  Troy, 

new  county,  Knox,  was  formed  from  parts  of  LINCOMj^  a  city  and  parliamentary  and 

Lincoln  and  Waldo  counties  in  1860.  The  soil  is  municipidDorough  of  England,  capital  (n  Lhi- 

productive,  but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  colnsbire,  and  a  county  in  itself  situated  on  tbe 

IS  principally  directed  to  navigation  and  tiie  Witham,  120  m.  N.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861, 

fisheries.    It  has  a  sea  coast  of  about  50  ni.,  17,586.    It  is  irregularly  built,  is  paved,  lighted 

with  many  fine  harbors.    The  productions  in  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.    Tbe 

1850  were  7,815  bushels  of  wheat,  154,452  of  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  oonsfnouously 

Indian  com,  84,187  of  oats,  and  115,410  lbs.  of  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  regarded  ^^^ 

wool    There  were  6  grist  mills,  84  saw  mills,  4  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.    Its  length  ^^^ 

iron  founderies,  7  woollen  factories,  12  tanner*  ing  buttresses  is  516  feet,  width  174  reet  Tb^ 

ies,  118  churches,  12  academies  with  508  pupils,  are  8  towers,  the  central  being  270  feet  bignt 
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the  others  180  feet  ench.  In  theprincipal  tower  withdraw  from  politics,  but  continued  for  many 
is  Bung  the  hell  called  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln.  Years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
Among  its  educational  institutions  is  Christ's  Illinois.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for 
hospital,  or  the  hhie-coat  school,  which  has  an  presidental  elector,  and  as  such  in  1844  he  can- 
annual  revenue  of  £2,000.  Lincoln  returns  two  vassed  the  entire  state,  together  with  part  of  In- 
members  to  parliament.  diana,  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  mal:ing  almost 
LINCOLN,  Abbaham,  an  American  lawyer  daily  speeches  to  large  audiences.  In  1846  he 
and  statesman,  bom  in  a  part  of  Hardin  co.,  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from 
Ky.,  which  is  now  induded  in  Larue  co.,  Feb.  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat 
12,  1809.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.  1847.  In  congress 
went  ftom  Berks  oo.,  Penn.,  to  Rockingham  he  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  memo- 
CO.,  Ya.,  and  from  there  his  grandfather  Abra-  rials  and  petitions ;  for  motions  by  Mr.  6id- 
ham  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky  dings  for  committees  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
about  1782,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1784.  tutionality  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
born  in  Virginia,  and  in  1806  married  Nancy  in  the  district ;  for  various  resolutions  prohib- 
Hanks,  also  a  Virginian.  In  1816  he  removed  iting  slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
with  his  family  to  what  is  now  Spencer  co.,  from  Mexico.  He  voted  42  times  in  favor  of 
Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  for  his  age,  the  Wilmot  proviso.  On  Jan.  16, 1849,  he  of- 
was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  assist  in  clear-  fered  to  the  house  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slav- 
ing away  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  10  years  ery  in  the  district  by  compensating  the  slave- 
was  mostly  occupied  in  hard  labor  on  his  owners  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
f&ther's  farm.  He  went  to  school  at  intervals,  provided  a  mi\jority  of  citizens  of  the  district 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a  year,  should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
which  was  all  the  school  education  he  ever  re-  act  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but 
ceived.  At  the  age  of  19  he  made  a  trip  to  New  voted  for  tlie  loan  bill  to  enable  the  government 
Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a  fiat  boat.  In  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
March,  1880,  he  removed  with  his  father  from  voted  also  in  favor  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  Macon  oo.,  HI.,  where  he  ments,  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff^  and  of  sell- 
helped  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the  family  home,  ing  the  pubho  lands  at  the  lowest  cost  price, 
and  to  make  enough  rails  to  fence  10  acres  of  He  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national  conven- 
land.  In  the  following  year  he  hired  himself  at  tion  of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of 
$12  a  month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat  boat,  and  Gen.  Taylor.  In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for 
afterward  in  taking  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  the  legislature  was  demo- 
On  his  return  from  this  voyage  his  employer  oratic,  and  elected  Gen.  Shields.  After  the  ex- 
put  him  in  charge  as  clerk  of  a  store  and  mill  at  piration  of  his  congressional  term  Mr.  Lincoln 
ITew  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  applied  himself  to  his  profession  till  the  repeal 
CO.,  HI.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  of  the  Missouri  compromise  called  him  again 
Hawk  war  in  1882  he  joined  a  volunteer  com-  into  the  political  arena.  He  entered  with  energy 
pany,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  captain  of  into  the  canvass  which  was  to  decide  the  choice 
it,  a  promotion  which,  he  says,  gave  him  more  of  a  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  G^n.  Shields,  and 
pleasure  than  any  subsequent  success  in  life,  it  was  mainly  to  his  exertions  that  the  triumph 
He  served  for  8  months  in  the  campaign,  and  of  the  republicans  and  the  election  of  Judge 
on  his  return  was  in  the  same  vear  nominated  Trumbull  to  the  senate  was  attributed.  At  the 
a  whig  candidate  for  the  legislature;  but  the  republican  national  convention  in  1856,  by 
county  being  democratic,  he  was  beaten,  though  wnich  Col.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  presi- 
his  own  election  precinct  gave  him  277  votes  dent,  the  Illinois  delegation  inefiectually  urged 
and  only  7  against  him.  He  next  opened  a  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  vice-presi- 
country  store,  which  was  not  prosperous,  was  dency.— On  June  2,  1858,  the  republican  state 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  now  convention  met  at  Springfield,  and  unanimously 
began  to  study  law  by  borrowing  from  a  neigh-  nominated  him  as  candi£ite  for  IT.  S.  senator  in 
boring  lawyer  books  which  he  took  in  the  even-  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  two  candidates 
ing  and  returned  in  the  morning.  The  surveyor  canvassed  the  state  together,  speaking  on  the 
of  Sangamon  co.  offering  to  depute  to  him  tiiat  same  day  at  the  same  place.  The  debate  was 
portion  of  his  work  which  was  m  his  part  of  the  conducted  with  eminent  ability  on  both  sides, 
county,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass  and  and  excited  universal  interest.  In  the  course 
chain  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  ana  did  the  of  this  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  ques- 
work.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  le^la-  tions  from  his  antagonist:  '^I  do  not  now,  nor 
ture  by  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate,  ever  did,  stand  in  ftLYor  of  the  nncondirioni^ 
and  was  reelected  in  1886, 1888,  and  1840.  In  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I  do  not  now« 
1886  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admis- 
in  April,  1887,  removed  to  Springfield,  and  open-  sion  of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  I 
ed  an  ofiSce  in  partnership  with  Major  John  F.  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a 
Stuart.  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  his  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitu- 
profeesion.  and  was  especially  eminent  as  an  tion  as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  ta 
advocate  in  Jury  trials.    He  did  not,  however,  make.    I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the- 
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abolition  of  slaTeir  in  the  district  of  Oolnmbia.  16,  1860,  the  republican  national  oonventkm 
I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  met  at  Chicago,  and  on  May  18  began  to  ballot 
slave  trade  between  the  different  states.  I  am  for  a  candidate  for  president  The  whole  nntn- 
impliediy,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  ber  of  TOtes  was  465 — ^necessarj  to  a  choice, 
in  the  right  and  datj  of  congress  to  prohibit  288.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  received 
slavery  in  all  the  United  States  territories.*'  He  178^,  Mr.  Lincoln  102,  Mr.  Cameron  50i,  and 
said  farther  in  explanation  of  these  answers:  Mr.  Bates  48,  while  the  rest  were  scattered 
'^  la  regard  to  the  fbgitive  slave  law,  I  have  among  several  candidates.  On  the  second  bal- 
never  hesitated  to  saj,  and  I  do  not  now  heel-  lot  Mr.  Seward  had  184|,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  181. 
ute  to  say,  that  I  think,  under  the  oonstitntion  On  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  had  854,  Mr. 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  southern  Seward  llOi,  Mr.  Dayton  1,  and  Judge  McLean 
states  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive  ^  a  vote.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Dnooln  was 
slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I  have  had  no-  subsequently  made  unanimous  on  motion  of  tiie 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
slave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  ^ould  LINCOLN,  Benjaiox,  an  American  general 
have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  <^  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.^  Jan.  24,  1788,  died 
the  objections  that  pertain  to  it^  without  lessen-  there.  May  9, 1810.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  fd- 
ing  its  efficiency.  And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  lowed  the  callinff  of  a  farmer,  holding  also  at 
now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an  idteration  or  different  times  the  offices  of  magistrate,  repre- 
modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  sentative  in  the  provincial  legblature,  and  omo- 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  nel  of  militia.  He  was  also  an  active  memb« 
upon  the  general  question  of  slavery.  In  regard  of  the  8  provincial  congresses  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  and  as  a  militia  officer  displayed  an  effideney 
to  the  admission  <^  any  more  slave  states  into  which  procured  his  promotion  in  1776  to  the 
the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  fhinkly  that  I  rank  of  major-genend.  In  this  capacity  he  be- 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a  came  favorably  known  to  Washington  during  tiie 
position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question,  siege  of  Boston.  After  the  American  defeat  on 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there  Long  island  he  was  dMpatcbed  by  the  council  of 
would  never  be  another  slave  state  admitted  Massachusetts  tojoin  Washington  with  a  body  of 
into  the  Union ;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  slavery  militia,  and  he  subsequently  participated  in  the 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories  dnrin^^  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  other  engagements, 
territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory.  In  the  beginning  of  1777  he  Joined  Washington 
and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  at  Morristown  with  a  new  levy  of  militia,  and 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  their  soon  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander- 
constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  tning  as  in-chief,  was  transferred  to  the  continental  set* 
to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfiuenoed  by  vice  with  the  rank  of  mi\jor-general.  After  sery* 
the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  ing  for  several  months  in  New  Jersey,  he  was 
them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  coun*  sent  to  Join  the  forces  assembled  to  oppose  the 
try,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  In  re-  progress  of  Burgoyne,  and  during  the  battle  of 
gard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  district  of  Bemuses  heights  commanded  inside  the  American 
Uolumbia,  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly  made  works.  On  the  succeeding  day,  while  recon- 
up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  noitring  in  the  vicinity  of  Uio  enemy's  position, 
abolisfied  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  I  believe  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  com- 
that  congress  possesses  the  constitutional  power  pelled  for  nearly  a  year  to  retire  ft^m  service, 
to  aboli^  it  Tet  as  a  member  of  congress  I  In  Sept  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  corn- 
should  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor  mand  of  the  southern  army,  and  for  several 
of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  months  was  engaged  in  protecting  Oharleston 
of  Columbia  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  con-  against  the  demonstrations  of  Gen.  Prevost 
ditions :  1,  that  tlie  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  Upon  the  arrival  of  Count  d'Estaing  he  co6per- 
2,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  ated  with  the  French  troops  and  fleet  in  the  un- 
of  qualified  voters  in  the  district;  and  8,  that  successful  assault  on  Savannah;  and  from  the 
compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling  unwillingness  of  his  allies  to  continue  the  siege 
owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Charleston,  where 
I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  congress  in  the  spring  of  1780  he  was  besieged  by  a  su- 
abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and,  perior  British  force  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  *  sweep  fh>m  our  After  an  obstinate  defence  he  was  forced  in 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' "  The  May  to  capitulate,  and  in  November  retired  to 
result  of  the  election  was  a  vote  of  125,275  for  Massachusetts  on  parole.  In  the  spring  of  the 
the  republican  candidates,  who  were  pledged  to  succeeding  year  he  was  exchanged,  ana  imme- 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  for  the  diately  Joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  and 
Douglas  candidates,  and  5,071  for  the  Leoomp-  subsequently  participated  with  credit  in  the 
ton  candidates.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  thus  a  ma-  siege  of  Torktown.  In  consideration  of  bis 
jority  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote  merits  and  misfortunes  Washington  appointed 
over  Mr.  Doudas;  but  the  latter  was  elected  him  to  receive  the  sword  of  Comwallis  upon 
senator  by  the  legislature,  in  which  his  support-  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces.  He  held 
•ers  had  a  mi\jority  of  8  on  Joint  ballot. — On  May  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  for  two  years  from 
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Oct  1781,  and  then  retnnied  to  his  Jkrm.    In  to  expedite  tbe  payment  of  the  oontiuoi^  tax. 

17B7  be  o(»niiiuided  the  foroee  which  quelled  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  ooDveDtion  in  Cam- 

the  ShkjB  rebellioa  la  western  UassaohosetU,  bridge  for  framiog  a  state  ooDBtitation,  and  in 

and  in  the  Bome  year  he  was  eleoted  lieatenant-  1781  was  elected  by  the  legislature,  under  the 

governor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  oon federation,  repreeentative  to  the  continental 

one  year.     Upon  the  establiBhineot  of  the  fad-  congress,  an  honor  which  his  profeasional  en- 

enil  government^  being  io  somewhat  straitoied  gagemente  compelled  liim  to  decline.    In  179S 

elrcamstances,  be  received  from  WaabiDctoa  he  was  a  member  of  the  boase  of  representa- 

the  appointment  of  collector  of  Boston,  from  tivea,  and  in  1797  of  the  senate  of  Uasaacho- 

whioh  office  be  retired  aboot  two  years  before  setts.    Tji  1800  he  was  elected  a  representative 

hie  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  the  national  oongreae,  aod  soon  attec  taking 

which  in  1789  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  his  seat  was  invit^  by  Prerident  Jefferaon  to 

In^aiu,  and  of  that  which  in  1793  nnsncoesafQl'  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet;  aa  attorney- 

W  attraipted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  general  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  provi- 

Indiana  north  of  the  Ohio.    He  was  one  of  the  siooal  secretary  of  stale  during  the  few  inootha 

noblest  characters  of  the  revolntionarj  period,  preceding  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Uadison.    Upon 

and  poiMesed  the  regard  of  Gen.  Washington  the  reeleeUon  of  Jefferson,  liis  private  interests 

and  of  many  other  eminent  men. — See  life  by  constrained  bim  to  retire  from  office,  and  bia 

Francis  Bowen  in  Sparks's  "American  Bic^ra-  letter  of  resignation  was  received  with  relno- 

phy"  (2d  aeries,  toI.  xiii.),  tance.     "  Ton  carry  witb  yon,"  wrote  Jefferson, 

LINCOLN,  JoBir  Labxib',  LLJ).,  an  Amerl-  "  my  entire  approbation  of  your  ofBcist  conduct, 

ean  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Boebm,  Feb.  my  thanksfor  your  services,  my  regret  on  losing 

is,  1817.    He  was  graduated  in  1886  at  Brown  thein,  and  my  affectionate  friendship."    In  1808 

nnlverwty,  where,  uter  two  years'  reeidenoe  at  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  coundl  of  Uas- 

the  Newton  theological  institntJon,  he  held  the  sacbusetts ;  in  1807  and  1609  be  was  lieotenant- 

office  of  tutor  in  I^n  for  two  years,  and  then  governor  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  on  the 

passed  several  yean  in  Europe  in  travel  and  decease  of  Gov.  Sullivan  in  Deo.  1808,  he  dia- 

literary  studies.    In  1844  be  returned  to  the  charged  tbe  duties  of  chief  magistrate  from  that 

United  States,  and  in  tbe  antnmn  of  that  year  time  till  the  following  May.    In  1811  he  was 

was  appointed  to  the  profeeeorsbip  of  the  I^tin  appointed  by  President  Madison,  without  pre- 

lan^age  and  literatnre  in  Brown  univeraity,  vious  suggeetion,  on  associate  justice  of  the  m- 

which  he  still  retains.    He  is  well  known  as  a  preme  court  of  the  United  States.    Weakness 

writer  on  classical  and  literary  subjects  in  re-  of  sight,  which  terminated  in  almost  total  hiiud- 

-views  and  periodicals,  and  has  published  "  Se-  ness,  rendered  it  ueeessary  to  decline  this  sta- 

leeticus  from  Livy"  (1847)  and  the  "  Works  of  tion,  thoegh  the  president  preasingly  nrged  his 

Horace"  (1851)  for  Bchoola  and  colleges.      "^  acceptaoce,  and  to  retire  from  pnblic  life.    A 

LINCOLN.  I.  Lbvi,  an  American  lawyer  and  partial  restoration  c^  vision  afterward  enabled 

■talesman,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  S,  him  to  reeame  the  ooltivation  of  his  farm  and 

1749,  died  April  14, 1820.    His  father,  a  farmer  his  classical  studies,  both  of  which  were  to  him 

of  Hingham,  was  prominent  in  local  politics,  olyecta  of  passioaate  attachment ;  and  with 

bat  was  enable  to  bestow  any  spedal  advan-  them  he  alleviated  the  inflrmiiiee  of  advanoioz 

tages  of  ednoatioa  on  bis  son,  who  was  early  in-  peara.    He  was  one  of  the  original  members  m 

tended  for  a  mechanical  employment    Daring  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  sua- 

bis  apprenticeship,  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek  tained  distingoished  relations  to  other  literary 

literary  instruction,  and  to  devote  hia  leisnre  to  institutions,  and  from  the  close  of  the  revolution 

the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 

and  soon  gained  for  him  the  enoonrngement  of  was  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  tbe  Kassachueetts 

oompetent  friends.    He  entered  Harvard  col-  bar.    In  1781  he  married  a  danghter  of  Daniel 

lege  in  1788,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1772  Waldo,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boeton,  by 

with  reputation  fbr  scholarship.    He  was  a  stu-  whom  he  had  7  children,  several  of  whom  rote 

dent  at  law  under  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northamp-  to  distinguished  stations.  IL  Levi,  LLD.,  eldest 

ton  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  occarred,  eon  of  the  preceding,  aJ    '        '        ' 

and  immediately  marched  as  a  volunteer  witb  stateeman,  and  eovemo 

tiieminate  menloCambridge.  Admitted  to  the  in  Worce^r,  Mass.,  C 

bar  in  tliesameyear  (177S),hecommeaoedprac-  gradaated  in  Harvard  oi 

tice  in  Worceeter,  and  his  deoiaion  of  character,  mediately  to  study  law  i 

cnei^,  probity,  and  popular  address  soon  gave  than  attorney-general  o 

bim  eminence.    He  bad  an  extensive  bumness,  was  admitted  to  the  I 

waa  lealous  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was  to  practise  in  Worcestei 

the  author  of  numerous  patriotic  appeals,  and  sided,  and  entered  at  o 

between  177&  and  1781  was  successively  clerk  cesaful  professional  cai 

©f  the  court  and  judge  of  probate  of  Worces-  time  connected  with  Jh.  __  .__ 

ter  county.    In  1770  he  was  specially  commis-  monwealth  aad  with  the  political  agitationB  of 

rioned  to  proseoute  the  claims  of  government  the  time.    Between  1812  and  1822  be  was 

to  the  large  eetates  of  the  reftigees  conSscated  elected  several  times  to  both  branobu  of  the 

nnder  tbe  absentee  acts,  and  was  commissioned  state  le^ature,  was  speaker  of  tbe  house  in 
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1822,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  partj  Maine.  In  1810  he  removed  from  Frjebnrg  to 
which  sustained  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1814  he  en-  the  neighboring  shire  town  of  Paris,  where  he 
tered  warmly  into  the  debate  in  opposition  to  extendi  his  professional  practice  and  repota- 
the  Hartford  convention,  and  drew  np  the  pro-  tion,  and  he  represented  the  district  of  Oxford 
test  against  that  body,  which  was  signed  bj  75  in  the  national  congress  from  1819  till  1826.  In 
other  members  of  the  legislatore  and  was  widely  the  following  year  he  was  elected  governor  of 
droolated.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine,  to  which  office  he  was  8  times  reelected 
convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  with  hardly^  any  opposition.  His  prodamationa 
Massachusetts.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  were  marked  by  a  peculiar  felicity  and  terseness 
the  bench  of  tiie  supreme  court  by  Gov.  Eustis.  of  expression,  and  his  official  correspondence 
In  1825  he  was  selected  by  botli  the  political  embraced  an  energetic  vindication  of  tne  rights 
parties  as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  the  of  the  state  in  the  question  of  the  north-eastern 
state,  and  was  elected  witli  great  unanimity  by  boundary.  Before  completing  his  last  guber- 
the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  natorial  term  he  declined  being  again  a  candi- 
first  governor,  under  the  constitution,'  who  ex-  date,  intending  to  live  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
ercised  the  veto  power.  The  measure  which  he  agriculture,  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the 
vetoed  was  an  act  for  building  a  new  bridge  be-  natural  sciences,  and  to  literary  avocations, 
tween  Boston  and  Gharleston,  thereby  destroy-  especially  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  the 
ing  the  value  of  the  existing  franchise  of  tlie  history,  resources,  and  policy  of  Maine,  for 
Oharles  river  bridge,  and  a  violation,  as  Gov.  which  he  had  collected  many  materials,  and 
Lincoln  believed,  of  the  plighted  fluth  of  the  which  was  left  unfinished  in  manuscript.  He 
oommon wealth.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  sue-  was  through  life  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  rund 
ceed.  John  Davis  as  representative  in  congress,  nature.  His  last  public  performances  were  an 
and  was  asain  chosen  to  the  25th  and  26th  con-  oration  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer 
gresses.  On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  stone  of  the  capitol  at  Augusta  (July,  1829), 
the  presidency  (1841),  he  was  appointed  to  the  and  an  address  at  the  establishment  of  the 
oflfice  of  collector  of  Boston,  which  he  held  till  female  seminary  in  that  city.  Suffering  from 
Sept.  1848.  In  1844  and  '45  he  was  again  a  illness,  the  performance  of  the  latter  task  ex- 
member  of  the  state  senate,  of  which  body  he  hausted  his  strength,  and  he  died  within  a  few 
was  president  in  the  latter  year.  His  last  public  days,  and  was  buried  in  fh)nt  of  the  capitd 
office  was  as  presidential  elector  in  1848,  when  with  civil  and  military  honors, 
he  presided  over  the  electoral  college,  excepting  LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  E.  co.  of  England, 
that  upon  the  organization  of  his  native  town  bounded  N.  by  the  Humber  and  its  estuary,  E. 
as  a  city  he  became  its  first  mayor.  He  has  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the  counties  of  Gam- 
long  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  bridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  and  W.  by 
antiquarian  society,  of  the  American  academy  those  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York ;  area, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  tlie  Massachusetts  2,888  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851. 407,222.  Much  of  the 
historical  society.  IIL  Enoch,  brother  of  the  surface  is  flat  and  low,  a  large  portion  lying  be- 
preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  low  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected 
governor  of  the  state  of  Maine,  bom  in  Wor-  by  embankments.  Since  the  Roman  occupation 
oester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1788,  died  in  Augusta,  vast  tracts  of  this  fenny  district  have  been  from 
Me.,  Oct.  11, 1829.  He  entered  the  sophomore  time  to  time  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  const!- 
class  of  Harvard  college  in  1806,  subsequently  tute  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  Great 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Bow-  Britain.  (See  Bedfobd  Level.)  The  principal 
doin  college,  studied  law  with  his  brother  Levi  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Witham,  Welland,  and 
at  Worcester,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  Ancholme.  The  soil  of  the  fens  consists  chiefly 
bar  in  1811.  He  began  practice  in  Salem,  but  of  a  deep  loam,  clay,  and  peat ;  elsewhere  it  is 
removed  in  1812  to  Fryeburg  in  Maine,  a  beau-  ffenerally  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  county  is  cele- 
tiful  region,  high  Qpon  the  bend  of  the  Saco,  brated  for  the  high  condition  of  its  agriculture, 
within  view  of  the  White  mountains.  In  1816  and  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
he  published  ^^  The  Yillage,"  a  poem  descriptive  sheep,  as  well  as  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
of  the  scenery  and  romance  of  this  forest  town,  its  ancient  parish  churches.  It  returns  4  coun- 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  population  ty  members  to  parliament  Gapital,  Lincoln. 
of  the  territory.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  LIND  (GOLDSGHMIDT),  Jennt,  a  Swedish 
and  their  ancient  haunts  yet  remaining  in  the  vocalist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  Oct.  6, 1821.  From 
neighborhood  had  special  attractions  for  him,  infancy  she  manifested  a  remarkable  talent  for 
and  long  continued  to  be  visited  by  him  and  to  singing,  and  her  parents,  who  were  in  moderate 
be  the  subject  of  his  researches.  He  delivered  circumstances,  and  by  profession  teachers  of 
a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  youth,  were  urged  to  allow  her  to  be  educated 
fight  of  Lovewell's  pond ;  and  he  also  made  an  for  the  stage.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
imitation  of  a  Penobscot  song  in  welcome  of  their  daughter  and  of  Mme.  Lundberg,  an  ac- 
theFrench,  whom  he  always  considered  to  have  tress  at  the  Stockholm  theatre,  they  gave  a 
been  1^  truest  friends  of  the  Indians.  The  reluctant  assent ;  and  by  the  influence  of  Gount 
first  volume  of  the  Mdne  historical  collections  P&cke,  the  manager  of  the  court  theatre,  to 
contains  valuable  papers  left  by  him  on  the  whom  Groelins.  a  music  teacher  of  Stockholm, 
Indian  languages  ana  the  French  missions  in  had  introduced  her,  Jenny  gained  admission 
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whenaboQt9  jearsof  ageto  themnsioal  aoade-  embrace  150  concerts.    Her  first  concert  in 
my.    Here  she  made  such  progress  that  at  the  New  Torli^  given  shortly  afterward,  excited  an 
end  of  a  year  she  was  deem^  fitted  for  the  enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
stage,  on  which  she  soon  made  her  appearance  gance.    The  first  ticket  sold  brought  several 
in  juvenile  parts,  showing  dramatic  talents  not  hundred  dollars,  and  the  remaining  ones  com- 
less  remarkable  than  her  vocal  accomplishments,  manded  prices  unprecedented  in  America.    Her 
For  two  years  she  performed  to  the  delight  of  share  of  the  receipts,  amounting  to  $10,000, 
Stockholm  audiences,  and  was  giving  promise  was  bestowed  in  local  charities.    A  similar  ex- 
of  great  lyric  triumphs,  when  the  upper  notes  citement  attended  her  appearance  in  other  cities, 
of  her  voice  became  clouded  and  harsh,  and  the  until,  wearied  by  ceaseless  demands  upon  her 
idea  of  preparing  her  for  the  grand  opera  Was  time,  patience,  and  voice^  she  availed  herself  in 
abandoned.    For  4  years  she  remained  in  ob-  June,  1851,  of  an  article  m  her  agreement  with 
sourity,  forbidden  to  exercise  her  voice,  and  Hr.  Bamura,  and  terminated  her  engagement 
finding  her  chief  ei^joyment  in  studying  instru-  after  the.95tn  performance.    She  subsequently 
mental  music.    When  she  was  about  16  years  gave  a  series  of  concerts  on  her  own  account, 
of  age,  accident  brought  her  upon  the  stage  one  and  in  Feb.  1852,  was  married  in  Boston  to  Mr. 
night  temporarily  to  assume  a  shoi*t  and  unim-  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  young  pianist  who  had  ac- 
portant  part  in  one  of  Meyerbeer^s  operas,  and  companied  her  during  a  part  of  her  tour,  and 
to  her  delight  she  discovered  that  her  voice  had  with  whom  she  soon  after  returned  to  Europe, 
returned  to  her  with  more  than  its  former  pu-  For  several  years  she  resided  with  her  husband 
rity  and  power.    The  next  day  she  was  invited  in  Germany,  rejecting  all  proposals  for  her  re- 
by  the  manager  of  the  opera  to  assume  the  part  appearance  upon  the  stage,  but  singing  occasion* 
of  Agatha  in  Weber^s  Freisch&tz,  and  for  up*  ally  in  concerts.    In  1858  she  removed  to  £ng- 
ward  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  was  the  reign-  land,  where  she  is  now  living.    Her  voice,  a 
ing  prima  donna  of  the  Stockholm  opera.   Feel-  soprano,  embracing  a  register  of  2^  octaves,  is 
in^,  however,  that  her  voice  was  not  under  suf-  not  less  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  purity  of 
ficient  control  to  enable  her  to  take  her  position  tone  than  for  its  sympathetic  power.    Her  exe- 
as  a  firstrate  singer,  she  went  about  1840  to  cution  is  equally  remarkable,  and  in  the  inter- 
Fari^  and  put  herself  under  the  instruction  of  pretation  of  many  varieties  of  music,  firom  the 
Garcia,  then  the  first  singing  master  in  Europe,  oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  rondos  of  Kossini  or 
He  gave  his  pupil  little  encouragement,  and  al-  Donizetti,  or  simple  national  ballads,  she  is 
though  she  made  astonishing  progress  under  his  probably  without  a  rival  among  living  singers, 
I  hands,  and  manifested  an  unusuaUy  intelligent  ner  success  being  due,  according  to  the  corn- 
appreciation  of  music,  he  never  anticipated  the  poser  Benedict,  to  the  fact  *^that  she  makes  a 
triumphs  she  subsequently  enjoyed.    About  a  conscience  of  her  art"  Her  private  character  is 
year  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  however,  she  was  spotless,  and  her  benefactions  are  on  a  princely 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  in  whom  she  found  scale.    She  is  known  to  have  bestowed  $50,000 
A  cordial  and  appreciative  admirer  of  her  tal-  in  charities  during  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
'  ents,  and  from  whom  she  subsequently  received  and  like  sums  in  England  and  Sweden,  beside 
an  invitation  to  sing  in  the  opera  at  Berlin,  lai^e  amounts  for  vanous  private  objects.  ^ 
She  made  her  reappearance  upon  the  stage  in  LINDE,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  a  Polish  philolo^ 
her  native  city,  and  in  1844  first  sang  before  a  gist,  bom  in  Thorn  in  1771,  died  in  Warsaw, 
Berlin  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  opera  Auff.  8,  1847.    He  was  of  Swedish  extraction, 
honse,  as  Yielka  in  Meyerbeer^s  "  Camp  of  stuaied  at  Leipsic,  took  part  in  the  revolution- 
Silesia.'^    Thenceforth  her  reputation  seemed  ary  war  under  Kosciuszko,  lived  subsequently 
to  increase  with  every  performance,  and  in  Vi-  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  in  1808  establish- 
enna  and  other  influentiid  musical  cities  she  was  ed  himself  in  Warsaw.    He  held  various  liter- 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.    In  May,  1847,  ary  offices  under  the  numerous  governments  to 
she  made  her  a^but  before  a  London  audience  which  that  part  of  Poland  was  successively 
as  Alice  in  the  opera  of  Bohert  le  didble,  and  subjected,  and  retired  into  private  life  in  1838. 
excited  a  sensation  almost  without  a  parallel  in  His  fame  rests  on  his  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  Polish 
the  history  of  the  opera  in  England.    During  Language''  (6  vols.,  Warsaw,  1807-14),  one  of 
this  season  she  also  appeared  as  Marie  in  La  tbe  greatest  works  of  its  kind,  though  his  ex- 
^le  du  rigimenty  Amina  in  La  sonnambuloy  elusive  right  to  its  authorship  is  with  some  a 
Norma  in  Uie  opera  of  that  name,  and  Agatha  matter  of  doubt, 
in  Ler  Freiftchute,    For  the  next  8  years  she  LINDEN.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood. 
appeared  repeatedly  in  England,  Germany,  and  LINDEN AU,  Beenhard  Aijovst  von,  a  Ger- 
Sweden,  adding  meanwhile  to  her  parts  those  man  astronomer,  born  in  Altenburg,  June  11, 
of  Lucia  di  Lammerraoor,  Adina  in  Velmr  1780,  died  May  21.  1854.    In  1808  he  was  ap- 
d^amorCy  Susanna  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro^  and  pointed  director  or  the  observatory  at  Seeberg, 
Elvira  in  I  Purita/niy  and  showing  her  versatile  near  Gotha.    Subsequently  he  was  for  many 
powers  in  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  concert  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
music    In  Sept.  1850,  being  then  in  Uie  zenitb  Gotha;  and  in  1848  he  retired  from  public 
of  her  fame,  she  arrived  in  the  United  States,  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies, 
which  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar-  He  published  "  Barometrical  Tables  for  facili- 
num  to  make  an  extended  professional  tour,  to  tating  ^e  Calculation  of  Levellinga  and  of 
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Measnres  of  Height  bj  fhe  Barometer'*  (1809) ;  ITDiTersity  ooHege,  London,  and  has  leotnrsd  oa 
Tabula  Veneris  (1810) ;  Tabula  Martie  (1811);  his  favorite  science  at  the  royal  institution,  and 
**  Histonr  of  Astronomy  during  the  first  Ten  at  the  botanic  gardens,  Chelsea.  He  ia  afeUow 
Tears  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (1811),  &o.  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  member  of  the  chief 
He  also  edited  or  contributed  to  the  ZeitsehrUt  .  botanical  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
f&r  Astronomie  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  LINDPAINTN£R,  Pbteb  Jooph  voir,  a  Oer- 
LINDLET,  John*,  an  En^ish  botanist,  born  man  compoaer,  bom  in  Coblents  in  1791,  died 
at  Catton,  near  Norwich,  Feb.  5,  1799.  His  in  1856.  He  was  for  many  years  leader  c^  the 
&ther  cultivated  a  large  nursery  garden  in  Cat-  orchestra  of  Stuttgart,  which  by  his  efforts  be- 
ton.  At  an  early  age  the  son  published  a  va-  came  one  of  the  best  of  Grermany.  Among  hit 
rie^  of  papers  and  monographs  on  botanical  principal  works  are  the  operas  of  '^  The  Sic^iaa 
subjects,  some  of  which  appearod  in  the  "  Trans-  VeOT>ers'*  and  "  The  Vampyre.'' 
actions"  of  the  Linnsdan  society  and  in  Hooker's  LINDSAT,  Alsxandeb  William  Cbawfokd, 
Flora  Scotiea.  About  1821  he  settled  in  Lon-  lord,  a  BriUsh  author,  bom  Oct  16, 1812.  He 
don,  where  for  many  years  he  was  employed  in  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  and 
writing  the  descriptive  portion  of  Loudon^s  Balcarras,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  oolle^ 
"Enoyolopffidia  of  rlants,^  published  in  1829.  Cambridge.  Having  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  editor,  the  the  East,  he  published  in  1888  **  Letters  from 
botanical  merits  of  Uie  work  belong  principally  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  "  (5th  edi- 
to  Lindley,  who  "  determined  the  genera  and  tion.  with  additional  notes  by  the  antikor,  1858^ 
the  number  of  species  to  be  arranged  under  in  Bohn's  "Hlustrated  Dbrary'^.  This  was 
them ;  prepared  the  specific  characters,  deriva-  succeeded  by  a  ^'  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evi- 
tions,  and  accentuations ;  either  wrote  or  ex-  deuce  and  Theory  of  Christianity,*^  and  ^^  Pro- 
amined  the  notes ;  and  corrected  the  whole  gression  by  Antagonism,  a  Theory  involving 
while  passing  through  the  press."  While  en-  Considerations  touching  the  Present  Podtion, 
gaged  upon  this  work,  the  arransement  of  Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britain.'*  tiie  lat- 
which  was  according  to  the  artificitM  system  of  ter  an  enunciation  of  the  new  philosophical 
Lionseus,  he  became  a  decided  convert  to  the  views  adopted  by  the  author.  His  most  impor- 
natural  arrangement,  and  in  1880  published  his  tant  work,  however,  is  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
**  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Boto-  History  of  Christian  Art,"  published  in  8  v<ds. 
ny,"  in  which  its  uses  and  advantages  are  pre-  in  1847,  in  which  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  va- 
sented  at  length.  This  was  followed  in  1882  rious  pagan  and  Christian  schools  of  art,  traces 
bv  his  *^  Introduction  to  Bysteroatic  and  Physi-  the  development  of  the  latter  th;*oagh  their 
ological  Botany,"  and  ^^  Synopsis  of  the  British  successive  stages,  and  defines  the  distinctive 
Flora,"  and  in  1838  bv  his  Ifexue  Flantaria,  in  character  of  the  symbolisms  of  Christian  art 
which  the  author  undertook  to  reduce  the  nat-  The  work  contains  also  a  fbll  classification  of 
ural  orders  into  groups  subordinate  to  the  higher  schools  and  artists.  It  is  written  with  oonsid- 
divisions.  In  1846  appeared  his  *'  Vegetable  erable  learning,  and  in  passages  rises  to  a  high 
Kingdom,"  an  expansion  of  a  work  previously  degree  of  eloquence.  His  subsequent  works 
pubUshed  under  the  titie  of  **  A  Natural  System  have  been  ^*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays"  (8  vols.  8vo.. 
of  Botany,"  which  in  its  tum  was  remodelled  1849),  a  family  history,  but  full  of  interest,  and 
from  the  ^*  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  written  with  much  animation ;  and  a  defence  of 
of  Botany."  The  *'*'  Vegetable  Kingdom"  is  the  claim  of  his  branch  of  the  family  to  the  an-. 
Considered  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  cient  earldom  of  Crawford.  In  the  latter  part 
the  structure  and  uses  of  known  plants  yet  pub-  of  1858  he  published  a  letter  defending  tiie  aris- 
Ushed,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  edi-  tocraoyfrom  the  strictures  of  Mr.  John  Bright 
tions.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  work  LINI>SAY,  or  Ltndsat,  Sir  David,  a  Soot- 
he published  JFWa  Mediea  (8vo.,  1888),  in  which  tish  poet,  born  in  Garroylton,  Haddington^ire, 
full  descriptions  of  the  plants  used  in  medical  about  1490,  died  at  some  date  between  1555 

aractice  are  given ;  ana  in  conjunction  with  and  1567.    He  was  sent  upon  various  embas- 

[r.  Hutton  the  **  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,"  sie5s  and  in  1548  negotlatea  free  trade  in  grain 

which  was  commenced  in  1888,  and  published  with  Denmark.    He  early  incurred  the  hatred 

in  parts.    He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  of  the  clergy  by  hia  satires,  was  in  1547  one  of 

popular  treatises  on  botany,  including  ^  Ladies'  those  who  urged  Knox  to  receive  ordination, 

Botany,"  in  a  series  of  letters ;  **  School  Botany  and  his  name  was  long  popular  as  a  Protestant 

and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  &o.    The  practical  champion.  His  principcd  poems  are  the  ^^Dreme," 

aXm  of  his  studies  is  evinced  in  his  ^*  Theory  and  ^  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Soverane 

Practice  of  Horticulture,"  which  has  passed  Lordes  Papinso,"    ^'Complaynt  of  John  the 

through  several  editions  and  is  hishly  esteemed  Commonweil,"  **•  Historic  of  Squyer  Mddmm," 

by  horticulturists,  in  his  *^ Orchard  and  Kitchen  the  "Monarchic,"  and  ^Satyre  on  the  Thrie 

Garden,"  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  ^  Gar-  Estaitis,"  a  play  directly  attacking  the  clergy, 

dener^s  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  constracted  on  the  principle  of  the  mysteries  or 

has  edited  since  1841.  In  the  department  of  po-  miracle  nlays  of  an  earlier  age.    According  to 

mology  he  lias  published  PomoUgia  Britannica  Hallam,  ne  displays  accomplishments  and  schol- 

(8  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1841),  a  work  of  great  value,  arship  superior  to  those  of  Skelton.  and  a  more 

Since  1829  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  botany  in  refiecting  and  philosophical  mind  than  Dunbar. 
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Many  of  bis  prodactions  are  indeoent  and  ee-  efficiently  in  the  interests  of  edaoation.    Saoh 

vereljr  satirical.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works,  was  the  extended  reputation  he  enjoyed  through- 

with  a  life,  introduction,  and  glossary  by  George  out  the  southern  and  western  states  as  an  eau- 

Ofaalmers,  appeared  in  London  in  1806,  in  8  roh.  cator,  that  during  this  interval  be  was  offered 

LINDSEY,  THsoPHiLTrs,  an  English  theolo-  the  presidency  of  other  colleges  more  frequent- 

fian,  bom  in  Middlewich,  Cheshire,  June  20,  ly  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
728,  died  in  London,  Nov.  8,  1808.  He  was  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  re-  stances  mentioned,  he  declined  offers  from  Dick- 
ceived  orders,  and  held  various  preferments,  inson  college,  Penn.,  in  1824  and  again  in  1829 ; 
In  1769  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priest*  from  Washington  college,  Lezin^n,  Ya.,  in 
ley,  then  Unitarian  minister  at  Leeds,  the  result  1829 ;  from  the  university  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
of  which,  combined  with  donbts  which  he  had  caloosa,  in  1880;  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
long  previously  entertained,  was  that  Lindsey  sylvania,  of  which  he  was  chosen  provost,  in 
surrendered  his  living  in  1778,  and  made  public  1884 ;  from  the  college  of  Louisiana,  at  Jack- 
profession  of  Unitarianism.  He  now  proceeded  son,  in  the  same  year;  from  South  Alabama 
to  London,  and  in  April,  1774,  began  to  offici*  college,  at  Marion,  in  1887;  and  from  Transyl- 
ate  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  a  room  in  Essex  vania  university  in  1889.  In  Hay,  1884,  he 
street.  After  4  years  his  congregation  erected  was  also  unanimously  elected  moderator  of  the 
a  chapel  for  him,  where  he  continued  tiU  age  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  m  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1798.  Among  his  writings  are  an  apology  for  his  Dec  1850,  he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
abandonment  of  Anglicanism,  and  several  con-  archseolo^  in  the  New  Albany  theological 
troversial  and  historical  writings  on  Unitarian-  seminary,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1868, 
ism.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  when  he  retired.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
Belsharo,  was  published  in  London  in  1812.  death  he  visited  Nashville  as  commissioner  of 
LINDSLEY,  Phhjp,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  the  presbytery  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
gyman  and  educator,  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  while  there  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  of 
I>ec.  21,  1786,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  attack.  Ao- 
25, 1855.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  cording  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Maclean,  presi- 
New  Jersey  in  Princeton  in  1804,  and  about  dent  of  Princeton  college,  he  possessed  in  a  re- 
1807  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  markable  degree  the  faculty  of  imparting  to  his 
tiie  Presbyterian  church,  and  Latin  and  Greek  pupils  his  own  ardor,  and  taught  them  to  give 
tutor  in  Princeton  college.  While  holding  close  attention  to  grammatical  niceties  as  well 
this  office  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  or  as  to  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  authors  they 
theology,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  licensed  to  studied.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  was  one  of 
preach.  After  preaching  in  various  places  for  the  most  accomplished  in  the  country;  and  to  his 
two  years,  he  returned  in  1812  to  Princeton  in  acquaintance  with  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Longi- 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college,  and  nus  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics 
in  1818  was  appointed  professor  of  languages  of  his  own  style.  A  volume  of  his  educational 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1817  discourses,  the  first  of  a  series  containing  his 
he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  complete  works,  with  a  biography,  has  recently 
university,  Ky.,  but  in  both  instances  declined  been  published  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1859). 
the  office,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  or-  LINEN  (6r.  Xtvov,  Lat.  linumj  flax,  linen),  a 
dained  tine  titulo  by  the  presbytery  of  New  fabric  made  of  flaxen  threads.  The  manufac- 
Bmnswick,  and  was  also  elected  vice-president  ture  is  very  ancient,  and  no  record  is  preserved 
of  Princeton  college.  After  the  resignation  of  its  early  history.  It  was  old  in  the  time  of 
of  Dr.  Green  in  1822  he  was  for  one  year  the  Herodotus ;  and  in  his  day  linen  was  exported 
acting  president,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  from  Egypt  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  col-  The  ancient  Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their  tex- 
lege,  Tenn.,  now  the  university  of  Nashville,  tile  products,  not  only  consumed  the  fabric 
and  also  of  Princeton  college,  both  of  which  largely  for  their  own  uses,  but  supplied  it  to 
appointments  he  declined.  After  refusing  to  foreign  markets.  Its  use  was  particularly  con- 
entertain  overtures  concemring  the  presidency  nected  with  their  reli^ous  and  funeral  services. 
of  Ohio  university  at  Athens,  he  was  again  of-  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples 
fbred  the  presidency  of  Cumberland  college,  robed  in  other  than  linen  garments,  and  the 
and  was  flnallv  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  Na^-  dead  were  always  shrouded  in  this  material. 
TiUe,  the  result  of  which  was  his  acceptance  of  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  the  ban- 
the  office  in  1824.  This  decision  was  contrary  dages  of  the  mummies  are  not  of  cotton ;  but 
to  his  own  wishes  and  to  those  of  his  friends  in  from  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Dr. 
New  Jersey ;  but  the  representations  of  the  Ure,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  cotton  manufacturer, 
benefit  which  his  efforts  would  be  likely  to  con-  and  Mr.  Bauer  of  Zew,  England,  it  appears  that 
fer  in  this  new  field  of  labor  proved  superior  to  the  threads  have  the  jointed  cylindrical  form  of 
any  considerations  of  personal  comfort,  and  in  the  fiaxen  fibre,  and  not  the  fiat  and  spirally 
the  latter  part  of  1824  ho  removed  with  his  twisted  shape  of  the  fibre  of  cotton.  The  inner 
family  to  Nashville,  where  for  more  than  a  wrappings  ofthe  mummies  are  of  coarse  texture, 
quarter  of  a  century  he  labored  earnestly  and  but  the  outer  are  much  finer.    Some  of  the 
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work  of  the  rnde  looms  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  article  Flax,  in  which  is  also  described  tin 
was  extremely  delicate ;  and  it  is  probfU>le  that  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  is  subjected  until 
the  "  fine  linen"  mentioned  in  Scripture  would  it  is  made  into  slivers  for  spinning.    It  wss  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  produced  by  the  until  the  machine  processes  of  spinniDg  and 
most  perfect  machines  of  the  present  time.    In  weaving  cotton  had  been  for  some  time  in  soo- 
the British  museum  are  specimens  of  mummy  cessful  operation,  that  similar  improvementB 
cloths  thin  and  transparent  like  the  mucins  of  were  applied  to  the  manufeusture  of  linen.   The 
India.    Some  of  these  even  contain  270  threads  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  were  universally 
to  an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof,  employed  throughout  the  linen  districts  of  Eor 
while  the  finest  work  of  the  Deoca  looms  has  rope  even  into  the  present  century,  affording 
only  100  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  and  to  the  females  of  every  (amUj  the  means  of  a 
84  in  the  woof.    In  all  the  Egyptian  linens  the  most  useful  and  genial  occupation.    In  the  qnal* 
number  of  threads  in  the  warp  is  much  greater  ity  of  tlie  fabrics  the  highest  excellence  was  at- 
than  of  those  in  the  wooi^  owing  to  the  £fficul-  tained  by  the  French  and  Belgians,  and  amons 
ty  of  working  in  the  latter  when  the  shuttle  commercial  products  the  linen  of  Flanders  and 
was  thrown  by  hand.    Tlie  coarser  fibres  of  the  the  north  or  Europe  long  maintained  a  high 
flax  appear  to  have  been  employed  hy  the  Egyp-  rank.    Irolaud,  too,  was  celebrated  for  the  gen- 
tians for  nets,  ropes,  and  sail  cloth.    The  Greeks  eral  diffusion  of  the  manufacture,  especially 
obtained  linen  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  for  it  among  the  families  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
the  name  of  oBovrj  applied  in  that  countrv  to  and  the  heavy  linens  of  that  country  in  the  form 
fine  lineu,  as  also  the  more  general  term  o-ivdwy;  of  table  cloths  and  sheeting  have  long  held  an 
but  as  the  cotton  of  India  came  to  be  also  Intro-  important  place  in  the  general  trade  in  this 
duced  into  Greece,  the  names  appear  to  have  fabric.    Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
been  applied  to  this  product  also;  and finaUy  the  first  mills  in  England  for  spinning  flax  were 
term  fivaaos^  byssus,  supposed  to  be  of  similar  erected  in  Darlington,  upon  plans  which  tbe 
origin  and  to  designate  the  plant  which  pro-  French  claim  as  having  devised,  though  after- 
duced  the  linen,  came  to  be  used  with  the  same  ward,  as  they  admit,  greatly  perfected  by  the 
ambiguity.    But  this  last  word,  of  frequent  oc-  English.    This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by 
currence  in  the  Greek  classics,  is  most  common-  the  establishment  of  other  mills,  and  the  Brit- 
ly  applicable,  it  is  supposed,  to  fabrics  of  linen  ish  manufacture  at  last  became  more  extennre 
rather  than  to  those  of  cotton.    So  Josephus  than  that  of  other  nations.    It  attidned  the 
used  it  in  speaking  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  greatest  prosperity  in  Ireland,  where  the  mann- 
Jewish  priests ;  and  several  of  the  early  fathers  facture  is  more  eztendvely  carried  on  than  in 
speak  of  byssus  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  while  cot-  any  other  country,  owing,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  its 
ton  is  known  to  have  been  chiefly  of  Indian  dimate  being  best  adapted  for  succe^ully  pros- 
growth.    In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ecuting  tbe  linen  bleaching — a  process  maoh 
Uie  use  of  linen  garments,  by  the  priests  partic-  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that  of  bleaob- 
ularly,  is  often  aUuded  to ;  and  the  fibre,  we  are  ing  cotton,  conducted  very  much  in  the  open 
told,  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cords,  air,  and  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  tbe 
lamp  wicks,  and  measuring  lines.    From  this  condition  of  the  atmosphere.   The  machine  pro- 
last  use  of  the  material,  linuniy  comes  the  word  cesses  of  weaving  and  spinning  are  not  very 
linea^  line,  as  ezplfdned  by  Isidorus  of  Seville :  different  from  those  for  cotton  aJready  desorib- 
Idnea  genera  mo  appellator  quia  ex  lino  Jit.  ed.    To  make  the  slivers  into  yam  for  thread. 
Linen  was  in  high  repute  among  the  more  the  tin  cans  containing  them  are  brought  to  a 
wealthy  Romans,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  life  drawing  or  spreading  mtme,  and  severu  slivers 
of  Alexander  Severus,  by  .^iusLampridius,  that  are  united  into  one  and  drawn  out,  a  process 
this  emperor  preferred  that  which  was  plain  to  which  may  be  several  times  repeated,  as  in  tbe 
such  as  was  interwoven  with  flowers,  feathers,  preparation  of  the  cotton  yams.   The  drawings 
and  gold ;  and  the  emperor  Garinus  is  stated  to  are  then  slightly  twisted  upon  a  roving  frame, 
have  extolled  in  high  terms  the  linen  cloths  and  wound  upon  bobbins  to  be  ready  for  spin- 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  those  from  Tyre  and  ning.   For  the  finer  &brics  it  is  found  necessaiy 
Sidon,  transparent  from  their  thinness,  glowing  to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  fibres  by  keep- 
with  purple,  and  most  precious  for  the  perfec-  ing  them  moist    This  is  effected  by  means  of 
tion  of  tneir  embroidered  work.    Pliny  men-  a  trough  of  warm  water,  whidi  is  arnuiged 
tions  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Elis  in  Greece,  along  Uie  spinning  firame,  so  that  ^^  spindle 
and  describes  the  method  of  gathering,  treating  by  Its  rapid  motion  shall  cause  a  fine  spray  to 
it  by  drying  and  steeping,  again  drying,  then  be  constantly  thrown  up  from  the  surface  of  tiie 
beating  it.,  and  finally  combing  it  witn  iron  water.    The  yams  thus  prepared  do  not  equal 
hooks;  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  in  fineness  some  of  those  made  by  hand«   Toey 
and  already  described  under  Flax.    Pliny  also  are  rated  at  so  many  *4eas"  of  800  yards  each 
refers  to  theproduction  of  fiax  in  Spun  and  oth-  to  the  pound ;  in  1889  a  common  maximum  was 
er  parts  of  Europe,  and  states  that  in  all  parts  150  to  the  pound,  but  recently  they  are  spun  of 
of  Gaul  it  was  woven  into  sail  cloth,  and  that  200  to  240  leas.    Such  yarn  is  employed  for 
in  some  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine  the  Irish  lawns  and  coarse  cambrics.    The  finer  &b- 
most  beautiful  apparel  of  the  women  was  linen,  rics  of  cambric  and  Valenciennes  require  hand- 
For  the  culture  of  the  crop  in  modern  tunes  see  spun  yarns.    At  the  great  e:dbibition  of  1861,  a 
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qpeoimeB  spun  by  Jane  HigiU,  84  j%an  of  sirable  to  produce  the  best  qnality  of  goodd. 
age,  was  the  finest  (760  leas) ;  and  one  by  linens  that  are  not  to  be  bleached  are  either 
Ann  Harvey  of  600  leas  was  the  most  per-  finished  brown,  or  are  colored  before  finishmg ; 
feet  in  qnality  and  spinning.  To  each  of  these  and  some  are  {MUtly  bleached  and  dyed.  Many 
a  premium  of  £10  was  awarded.  The  yarns  goods  have  lately  been  first  bleached  and  then 
are  assorted  into  bundles,  which  are  made  up  printed  with  fancy  patterns. — ^Tarns,  thread, 
eaoh  one  of  20  hanks  of  10  leas  each,  and  their  and  the  woven  fabric  are  all  largely  exported 
qnality  is  indicated  either  by  naming  the  num-  £:om  Great  Britain.  In  1853  the  exports  of  yams 
ber  of  leas  to  the  pound,  or  the  direct  weight  were  22,898,586  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,154,977;  in 
of  the  bundle  itselj^  an  8  pound  bundle  beinff  1854, 17,696,567  lbs.,  valued  at  £944,502;  and  in 
one  of  25  leas  to  the  pound,  and  a  2  poand  1855, 17,872,950  lbs.,  valued  at  £916,429.  Of 
bundle  one  of  100  leas  to  the  pound.  To  make  thread  in  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  ex- 
linen  thread,  the  jams  are  doubled,  and  after  ports  was  £888,874.  £815,685,  and  £298,819 ; 
bleaching  the  thread  is  wound  into  balls  or  upon  and  of  linen,  not  including  thread  lace,  £4,845,- 
qpools.— -In  former  times  the  sale  of  brown  man-  600,  £8,769,107,  and  £8,808,487.  Of  thread 
«fSftotured  linens  was  conducted  in  the  market  lace  in  the  same  years  the  exports  were  of  the 
towns  (especially  in  Ulster)  in  halls  set  apart  for  value  of  £8,267,  £7,296,  and  £4,451.  The  ex- 
the  purpose ;  and  in  Armagh,  Ballymena,  Cole-  ports  of  British  and  Irish  manufactnres  in  the 
vaine,  Ballymony,  and  Lurgan  the  practice  is  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1858,  comprised  122,561,- 
still  oontinued.  These  sales^  however,  are  only  748  yards  of  linen  doths  of  all  kinds  and  cam- 
of  hand  loom  goods,  the  power  loom  productions  brics,  valued  at  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  linen  tliread, 
being  sold  direct  to  the  merchants.  The  great  8,177,251  lbs.,  valued  at  £822,000;  and  linen 
business  in  these  is  conducted  by  private  con-  yarn,  81,911,798  lbs.,  vidued  at  £1,700,000.  The 
tracts,  and  through  the  agency  of  commission  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Brit- 
bouses  in  Belfast ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  it  ain  are  in  and  near  the  west  riding  of  York- 
increased,  that  a  single  establishment  now  makes  shire,  in  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  Durham,  and 
little  of  famishing  2,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  linen  iShropshire,  in  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast 
a  week,  when'  50  vears  ago  such  an  amount  in  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  linen  was  in- 
would  have  served  the  l^g^  works  for  a  whole  troduced  into  the  United  States  by  tlie  establlsh- 
year.  The  prices  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  ment  of  a  large  mill  in  1884  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
quote,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  ^^  sets"  rep-  which  has  since  continued  in  operation.  The 
resenting  the  fineness  and  the  variety  in  the  imports  of  bleached  and  unbleacned  linens  into 
yams  u^  for  the  ^*  set."  Each  large  firm  has  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
its  own  standard  of  rates.  The  brown  linens  1859,  were  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  of  whidi 
when  purchased  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  bleach  $6,000,000  worth  was  from  Belgium,  about 
greens,  where  they  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  soda  $2,000,000  from  Scotland,  $500,000  from  Ire- 
ash,  and  then  spread  to  dry  for  2  or  8  days  land,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries. 
upon  the  grass.  These  processes  may  be  re-  LING,  a  European  fish  of  the  cod  family,  lota 
peated  several  times  until  the  goods  are  half  moha  (Cuv.).  The  body  is  elongated,  the  head 
white.  (See  Blbaohing.)  The  straw  of  the  fiat,  the  gape  large,  the  lower  jaw  the  shorter 
flax,  which  cannot  be  peifectly  extracted  in  the  with  a  single  barbule  at  the  extremity ;  teeth  in 
scutching  and  deaning,  now  ^ows  itself  more  the  upper  jaw  small  and  very  numerous,  a  sin- 
plainly.  To  remove  this  the  goods  are  soaked  gle  larger  and  longer  row  below ;  scales  small 
iu  a  iMith  of  water  containing  an  alkaline  chlo-  and  firmly  adherent ;  the  dorsal  fins  of  equal 
ride,  as  of  soda,  and  are  treated^  either  after  or  height,  the  first  short  but  not  pointed  as  in  the 
before  this,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  2^  or  hake,  the  second  long,  immediatelv  behind  the 
8^  Twaddell.  The  ^^  rubbing"  succeeds,  which  first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  cauaal,  and  most 
is  a  thoroagh  washing  by  machinery,  with  the  elevated  posteriorly ;  anal  nearly  coextensive 
Qse  of  plenty  of  soap.  When  the  linen  is  quite  with  tlie  dorsal,  and  caudal  rounded.  The  back 
white  it  is  starcbeo,  and  afterward  dried  on  and  sides  are  gray,  inclining  to  olive ;  the  belly 
steam-heated  rollers.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  silvery ;  ventrals  white,  and  dorsal  and  anal 
*^  finishing*'  process,  which  is  effected  by  ma-  edged  with  the  same ;  caudal  marked  near  the 
chines  called  "beetles^'' or  by  the  patent  method  end  with  a  transverse  black  bar,  and  the  ex- 
of  spreading  the  linens  on  frames  in  a  stove  treme  tip  white.  This  is  a  very  valuable  spe- 
bouse,  and  while  they  are  gently  stretched  and  cies,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  En^- 
carefally  handled  upon  these  exposing  them  to  lish  and  Irish  coasts  by  hand  and  long  lines ;  it 
a  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass  continu-  is  consumed  fresh  and  salted,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ally  over  them.  A  finish  is  thus  obtained  like  ported  to  southern  Europe,  forming  an  article 
that  of  linen  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  whole  of  commerce  almost  as  valuable  as  codfish ;  the 
time  required  for  bleaching  is  from  4  to  7  weeks,  sounds,  roes,  and  oil  from  the  livers  are  valua- 
acoording  to  the  season  uid  the  weight  of  the  ble,  the  latter  for  use  in  lamps  and  as  an  inter- 
^bric.  The  extreme  whiteness  given  to  some  nal  medicine  in  rheumatism.  It  is  very  prolific 
linens  is  often  at  the  expense  of  their  strength,  and  voracious,  feeding  on  any  living  thing  com- 
tbe  material  being  partially  worn  out  in  the  ing  in  its  way.  The  best  time  for  the  fishery  is 
operation.  A  fair,  even  shade,  attainable  by  all  between  January  and  August,  and  the  favorite 
^telligent  bleachers,  ought  to  suffice  if  tt  be  de-  resorts  are  the  margins  of  rocky  valleys  in  the 
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ocean;  it  bites  eagerly,  and  is  readily  oanght  of  the  internal  organs  is  treated  hj  exeRsising 
The  Qsnal  length  Is  about  8  or  4  feet. — ^Another  the  mosdes  of  the  extremities,  while  the  reeft 
q>ecies  of  lota^  inhabitang  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  body  remains  quiet  Ling  also  perfeoted 
of  America  from  northern  New  York  to  the  several  otner  branches  of  gjmnastios;  as  the 
arctic  regions,  the  L,  maculota  (Lesaear),  the  militanr  gymnastics,  indading  Uie  exeroisee 
codfish  oi  the  lakes  or  eel  pont,  is  sometimes  specially  adapted  for  devdoping  ^e  qoalilaes 
called  ling  Id  northern  New  Ensland.  The  eel*  most  nsefol  to  the  soldier  m  active  service, 
shaped  blennv  (zoarcea  cmguiUcmMy  Peck),  c^  Some  of  these  exercises,  as  the  bayonet  practioe, 
&e  goby  family,  is  also  called  ling  by  the  Mas-  are  introduced  in  the  regular  drills  of  most 
saohusetts  fishermen.  Other  European  sradoids  civilized  countries.  Another  branch  of  gym- 
of  the  genus  motelloy  with  a  slightly  elevated  nasties  which  he  systeraatiaed  may  be  called  tiie 
and  delicate  first  dorsal,  with  a  barbel  on  the  esthetic,  including  the  art  of  bodily  expression, 
chin  and  2  or  4  on  the  upper  jaw,  are  called  as  practised  in  oratory,  &c.;  while  another  nu^ 
rock  ling ;  they  frequent  rocky  ground  weU  be  styled  the  pedagogical,  the  object  of  which 
supplied  with  sea  weed;  though  readily  taking  is  the  practice  of  the  most  suitable  exercises  for 
the  bait,  they  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food  young  persons.  ling  became  a  pfofident  is 
unless  eaten  very  soon  after  they  are  cauffht :  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  witn  scrupukMn 
the  length  varies  from  10  to  15  inches;  the  food  reference  to  the  structure  and  fdnctions  of  the 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  thin-sheJled  Crustacea,  human  system  he  studied  to  produce  in  his  prac- 
LING,  PxTER  Hbnbik,  a  Swedish  physiolo-  tice  a  harmonious  development  of  all  the  bodily 
gist  and  poet,  bom  in  Ijunga;  Smaland,  Nov.  powers.  He  at  first  supported  himself  by  teach- 
15, 1766,  died  in  Stockholm,  May  8, 1889.  He  mg  the  modem  languages  and  fendng;  in  1805 
was  the  son  of  a  curate,  and  was  left  an  orphan  he  was  appointed  profiwsor  of  fendng  in  the 
in  his  infancy,  but  his  education  was  provided  university  at  Lund.  He  also  lectured  on  the 
fbr  at  the  schools  of  Wexid,  and  in  1797  he  old  Norse  poetry,  history,  and  mythology,  and 
passed  the  examination  qualifying  him  for  the  wrote  dramas  and  many  poetical  essays,  some 
theological  profession.  From  this  time  he  trav-  of  which,  as  the  Tirfing^  are  dassed  among  the 
eUed  over  Europe,  apparently  with  no  definite  most  beautifbl  poetical  productibns  in  the  Ian- 
object,  often  reduced  to  extreme  want,  yet  guage.  He  still  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
maintaining  a  sturdy  independence  of  charac-  tiie  study  of  the  curative  effects  of  certMU  bod- 
ter.  His  love  of  adventure  at  one  time  led  ily  movements ;  and  on  being  appointed  maabet 
him  to  take  part  in  a  sea  fight  against  Nelson,  of  fencing  at  the  mUitarv  academy  at  Oarlberg, 
He  at  last  returned  to  Sweden,  having  acqnir-  he  was  enabled  to  put  his  ideas  into  practical 
ed  several  modern  langu^ses  beside  a  varie-  execution,  after  having  long  straggled  against 
ty  of  other  knowledge.  While  at  Stockholm  the  indifference  of  others  and  his  own  pov- 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  elbow,  erty.  In  1818  the  royal  c^ttral  institution 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  the  complaint  was  established  at  Stockholm  to  be  devoted 
by  exercise,  and  with  this  object  leamed  the  to  his  special  practice,  and  he  was  made  the 
art  of  fencing.  His  success  in  this  experi-  director.  Commendog  upon  a  small  scale,  it 
raent  led  him  to  believe  that  many  other  dis-  has  been  gradually  enlarged  under  his  own 
eases  might  also  be  relieved  or  cured  by  suit-  direction  and  that  of  his  pupU  and  successor 
able  combinations  of  movements,  such  as  would  "Prof.  Branting,  till  now  it  affords  the  means  of 
induce  the  proper  physiological  action  in  the  treatment  for  hundreds  of  invalids  who  res(Ht 
part  exercised.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  to  it  from  all  countries,  and  to  the  youth  of 
so  called  kinesipathy  or  movement  cure,  a  sys-  Stockholm  gratuitous  opportunities  for  going 
tern  of  curative  gymnastics,  on  the  establish-  through  complete  courses  of  gymnastics.  In 
ment  of  which  his  reputation  is  chieflv  based,  the  iustitution  are  departments  devoted  to  in- 
This  system,  now  generally  recognized  by  the  struction  in  physiology,  anatomy,  including  dis* 
faculty  as  a  legitimate  medical  auxiliary,  appli-  section,  and  military  training.  Ling  was  elected 
cable  especially  to  chronic  diseases,  cases  of  de-  member  of  the  Swedish  academy,  a  dignity  con- 
formity, &c.,  is  successfully  practised  in  Sweden  ferred  only  on  the  most  eminent,  and  was  hon- 
by  Prof.  Brantiug  and  Dr.  Satherberg  of  Stock-  ored  by  his  sovereign  with  the  special  appoint- 
holm,  Millicher  in  Vienna,  Neumann  in  Berlin,  ment  of  professor  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
Daly  in  Paris,  Roth  and  Prof.  Georffii  in  Lon-  the  north  star.  His  *^  Elementary  Prindples  of 
don,  and  Charles  F.  Taylor,  M.D.,  in  New  York.  Gymnastics'*  was  published  after  his  death  in 
It^  practice  consists  chiefly  in  effecting  certain  Swedish  (Upsal,  1840).  Several  writers  have 
movements  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  pa-  since  expounded  his  theories^  as  Rothstein  in 
tient  at  the  same  time  exercising  his  own  will  his  Gymnaatik  naeh  dem  8y$tem  des  Sekmedi- 
as  directed.  Thus  a  healthy  action  instead  of  9chsn  Oymnatiarehen  Ling  dargmUUt  (Berlin, 
a  morbid  one  is  induced  in  the  part  affected.  1847-51),  and  in  his  Die  gymnastiaeken  iVoid- 
Paralyzed  limbs  are  exercised  by  movements  hungen  naeh  d&m  J^tteme  Ling^i  (Berlm,  1869); 
caused  fn)m  time  to  time  by  the  assistant,  until  M.  Roth,  M.D.,  in  a  work  entitled  ^*  Handbook 
the  muscles  recover  in  part  their  healthy  action,  of  the  Movement  Oure**  (London,  1856);  A. 
and  are  brought  under  the  will  of  the  patient.  0.  Neumann  in  his  Therapie  der  ekronieehen 
Oare  is  always  taken  that  no  fatigue,  pain,  or  XrankheitenvamheilorganiaehenStajtdpunhte; 
over-exertion  shall  be  experienced.  Congestion  and  Drf  Charles  F.  Taylor  in  a  aeries  ^  mono- 
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mphspobliflhediiitheinedlealjoiirDalsofKefr  gnaaes,  and  ft  spedal  deereeof  thenoiverrity 
York,  whieh  are  coUeoted  in  a  work  entitled  ofraiia  ordered  a  oopy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  ^e^ 
*^Tli«ory  and  Praotioe  of  the  Moyement  Oure**  Hbrarj  of  ererj  college  in  France.  In  the 
(New  York,  1860).  mean  time  Dr.  Dngud  had  occaaion^ly  employ* 
UNGABDy  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy-  ed  himself  in  other  literary  l^rs.  In  1806  he 
man  and  historian,  bom  in  Winchester,  Feb.  5,  publidied  in  the  Newcastle  *^  Oonrant^  a  series  of 
1771,  died  in  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  July  18,  letters  on  Catholic  loydty,  which  were  snbse* 
1851.  His  parents,  who  came  of  axk  old  Hamp*  qnently  reprinted  in  a  vcMame,  and  in  1812 
shire  family,  were  Roman  GathoHcs,  and  m  *^  Documents  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 
hsmhlecircarastanoes.  The  friendriiip  of  Bishop  British  Gatholics  in  former  Ages  in  regard  to 
Talbot  enabled  him  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  10  the  Power  of  the  Popes.*'  Abont  the  same 
to  the  English  college  at  Donay,  where  he  time  he  was  engi^^ed  in  a  controversy  growing 
stndied  with  brilliant  soocess,  entering  the  theo-  ont  of  the  writings  of  Bi^ops  Hnntingford  and 
logical  department  in  1791.  Daring  the  dis-  Tomline  and  Lord  Kenyon  on  the  GathoHo  qne»- 
tnrbancesof  the  French  revelation  he  once  nar-  tion,  and  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets  on  the 
lOwly  escaped  being  haneed  by  a  mob,  and  soon  subject  was  pablished  nnder  the  title  G[  ^^A 
afterward,  anticipating  the  forcible  dissolation  Beview  of  certain  Anti-Gatholio  Publications" 
€^  the  college,  which  took  place  a  little  later,  (1818).  In  1815  appeared  his  *^  Strictures  on 
withdrew  with  some  others  of  the  community  Dr.  Marsh's  Gomparative  View  of  the  Ghurches 
to  England,  where  they  formed  a  seminary  at  of  England  and  Kome."  In  1817  he  was  sent 
Crook  Hall,  near  Durham.  Mr.  Lingard  was  to  Rome  by  Bishop  Poynter  to  negotiate  mat- 
ordained  priest  in  May,  1795,  and  was  appointed  ters  of  importance.  He  made  a  second  journey 
about  the  same  time  vice-president  of  the 'semi-  thither  in  1825,  and  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
nary  and  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philoso^  tinction  by  Pope  Leo  XIL,  who  conferred  upon 
phy.  A  series  of  papers  read  at  occasional  liter-  him  a  gold  m^al,  pressed  him  to  remain  in 
ary  meetings  in  this  institution  formed  the  basis  Borne,  and  proposed  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  an 
of  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church'*  honor  which  Dr.  Lingard  declined.  In  1886  he 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Newcastie,  18Q6),  an  enlarged  edi-  published  at  London  a  ^^  Translation  of  the  Four 
tion  of  which  appeared  in  1844.  In  1808  the  Gospels,"  which  was  followed  by  an  '^  Account 
community  removed  to  Ushaw  near  Durham,  of  the  Martyrs"  Q889)  and  ^  Catechetical  In- 
where  Dr.  Dngard  remained  8  years,  having  struotions  on  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the 
previously  refused  the  presidency  of  the  college  Catholic  Church"  (1840).  The  decrees  of  D.D. 
of  Maynooth.  In  1811  he  accepted  the  charge  and  LL.D.  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope 
of  a  small  mission  at  Hornby  for  the  purpose  of  Pins  VII.  in  1821,  and  daring  the  last  years  of 
pursuing  bis  studies  with  less  interraption,  and  his  life  he  reeehred  a  pension  of  £800  from  the 
proseenting  the  design  which  he  had  already  British  government. 

formed  of  writing  a  history  of  England  from       LINLET,  Thomas,  an  English  composer,  bom 

the  time  of  the  Soman  invasion.    In  the  prep-  at  Wells  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.   After 

aration    of  this  work  he   consulted  original  completing  his  musical  education  he  established 

authorities,  and  brought  to  light  from  regions  himself  in  Bath,  where  he  was  very  successful 

previously  unexplored  a  wealth  of  information  in  teaching  and  giving  concerts.    His  two  eld- 

wbich  at  once  gave  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  er  daughters,  afterwara  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 

rank  of  English  historians.    The  first  part  of  the  Tickell,  were  accomplished  singers,  and  added 

work  was  published  in  8  vols,  in  1819,  and  ex-  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  his  concerts.    Gn 

tended  to  the  death  of  Henry  YII.    The  reigns  the  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith  he  removed 

of  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  VI.  formed  the  to  London  to  take  the  management  of  the  ora- 

aul^eotof  a  4th  volume  immediately  afterward;  torios,  first  in  conjunction  with  Stanley  the 

and  in  1880  the  work  was  completed  in  8  vols,  blind  composer,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  Arnold. 

4IO.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  aoces-  In  1775  he  set  to  mu^c  the  opera  ^^  The  Duen- 

aion  of  William  and  Mary.    Five  other  editions  na,"  by  his  son-in-law  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheri- 

have  appeiu^  in  England,  the  last  in  10  vols,  dan,  the  unparalleled  success  of  which  induced 

Svo.  (1854-'5X  and  8  in  the  United  States,  the  him  to  join  the  latter  in  purchasiuff  an  interest 

last  being  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (Boston,  1858,  and  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  tne  musical  department 

Kew  York,  1860).     The  5th  London  edition  of  which  he  conducted  for  many  years.    He 

(1849)  was  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  was  the  author  of  12  ballads  which  are  consid- 

the  author.    The  style  of  the  work  is  animated  ered  among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 

and  dignified ;  and  although  Dr.  Lingard  made  of  composition.    His  aeath  was  hastened  by 

no  attempt  to  conceal  his  religious  preferences,  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  a 

its  accuracy  and  general  impartiality  are  nniver-  musician  of  great  m*omise  and  an  intimate 

aally  admitted.    l>r.  John  Allen  attacked  it  in  fHend  of  Mozart. — ^William,  youngest  son  of 

the  *^  Edinburgh  Be  view,"  Nos.  xlii.  and  xliv. ;  the  preceding,  also  a  composer,  bom  about  1767, 

but  after  the  temperate  "  Vindication"  pub-  died  in  1885.    He  was  for  many  years  in  the 

lished  by  Lingard  in  1826.its  merits  were  more  East  India  company's  service,  and  having  accu- 

fhlly  recognized,  and  ajuster  criticism  of  it  ap-  mulated  a  handsome  competency,  he  devoted 

I>eared  in  No.  liii.  of  the  same  periodical.    The  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  and 

"work  was  tranidated  into  sevend  foreign  Ian-  music,  for  which  he  possessed  a  hereditary  tal- 
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ent.  Hewasth6anthorofniimeroii8C[leea,oaa-  iiather  haying  removed  to  New  York,  he  poraatd 

zonets,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  distingmshed  his  preparatorj  stndiee  at  Flushing,  was  gradoat- 

'  hj  grace  and  feeling,  and  compiled  the  *^  Dra-  ed  at  Oolnmhia  ooUe^  when  17  jears  of  age,  and 

matio  Songs  of  Shakespeare^^  (2  vols.  foLX  i&  hegan  to  stndj  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander 

which  are  several  of  his  own  compositions.   He  Hamilton.    Within  a  vear  his  drama  of  ^^  Bonr- 

also  wrote  two  comic  operas  and  several  novels,  ville  Castle,  or  the  Gallic  Maidens,'^  was  bioo^ 

LINLITHGOWSHIkE,  or  Wbst  Lothian,  an  out  at  the  John  street  theatre,  hot  was  not  sue- 

K  CO.  of  ScoUand,  hounded  K.  by  the  river  and  cessfuL    He  took  little  interest  in  his  profes- 

frith  of  Forth ;  area,  101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  sion^  and  was  led  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  the 

80,185.  The  coast  is  low  and  the  waters  shoal;  ministry  in  consequence  of  deq>  rdigious  im- 

hat  there  are  small  harhors  at  Queensferry^Bor-  preesions.     He  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian 

rowstounness,  Newhalls.  and  Port  Edgar.    In  clergyman  in  1798,  and  became  assistant  pastor 

the  S.  are  extensive  heaths  and  mosses,  and  else-  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadeli^iia, 

where  the  sar£EM)e  is  varied  with  knolls  and  un-  where  he  reaided  fh>m  that  time.    His  prinei- 

dolations.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Almond  pal  poem,  entitled  ''The  Powers  of  Genius," 

and  Avon.     Coal,  limestone,  freestone,  and  which  i^peared  in  1801,  evinced  culture  and 

granite  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  several  iron  taste,  and  was  favorably  received.  Immediateiy 

works  at  Borrowstounness.    Agriculture  is  in  after  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  tibA 

an  advanced  state,  but  there  are  few  manu&o-  comparison  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  made  be- 

tures.     The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  tween  Socrates  and  Christ    A  brief  contio- 

Qaeensferry,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowstounnesa  versy  terminating  with  a  second  reply  from  Dr. 

— ^LiNUTHoow,  the  capital,  and  a  royal  and  Priestley  was  the  result.    These  publioations 

{>arliamentary  burgh,  is  situated  on  Linlithgow  obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  D,D.  at  an  un- 
och,  and  on  the  Union  canal  and  the  Edinburgh  usually  early  age.  Soon  after  his  death,  cansed 
and  Glasgow  railway,  17  m.  from  Edinburgh ;  by  consumption,  his  poem  of  *'  Valerian^'  was 
pop.  in  1851, 4,218.  It  was  a  place  of  much  published,  with  a  memoir  by  his  friend  and 
importance  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th  brother-in-law  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  It  is 
century,  and  contiuns  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  in  blank  verse,  a  story  of  religion  and  love  in 
palace,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  built  oy  Ed-  the  £uioifnl  kingdom  of  Montuvia. 
ward  1  of  England,  and  in  which  Marv  queen  LINN,  Lswia  Fisu)8)  an  American  sena- 
of  Scots  was  k)m :  it  was  burned  by  Hawley^s  tor,  bom  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1795, 
dragoons  in  1746,  but  steps  have  recently  been  died  in  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  8, 1848.  His 
taken  to  restore  some  parts  of  the  building  and  family  emigrated  from  Penn^lvania  to  Ken- 
prevent  further  dilapioation.  There  is  also  an  tucky  with  the  first  settlers  of  tiiat  state,  and 
ancient  church,  founded  by  David  L,  and  now  in  the  protracted  warfare  with  the  Indians  both 
considered  one  of  the  mo^  perfect  specimens  his  grandparents  with  7  members  of  their  £ftBi- 
of  Gk)thic  architecture  in  Scotland.  ily  at  different  times  fell  victims  to  the  scalping 
LINN.    I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  !/>•  knife.    Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 


cust  and  Tellow  creeks ;  area,  588  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  12,  he  commenced  a  course  of  self-education, 
in  1856,  6,567,  of  whom  495  were  slaves.  It  subse<}uently  studied  medicine,  and  about  1816 
has  a  rolling  surface  with  a  fertile  soil.    In  1850    established  himself  in  St  Genevieve,  Mo.,  as  a 


it  produced  219,500  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  physician.    His  practice  became  in  time  luera- 

15,570  of  wheat,  24,257  of  oats,  844,665  lbs.  oi  tive,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 

tobacco,  and  47,179  of  butter.    There  were  5  member  of  the  democratic  party,  although  he 

^rist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  100  pupils  attend-  repeatedly  declined  to  enter  public  life.     In 

iDg  public  schools.    Capital,  linneus.    II.  An  1888,  however,  he  accepted  the  office  of  com- 

E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Wapsipinicon  missioner  to  settle  the  old  French  land  daims 

and  Red  Cedar  rivers  and  Prfurie  and  Buffalo  in  Missouri  tendered  him  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and 

creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 17,720.  in  the  same  year  entered  congress  as  a  senator 

It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  from  Missouri,  a  position  whidi  he  filled  during 

and  an  excellent  soU.    The  productions  in  1859  the  remainder  or  his  life.    He  was  a  devoted 

were  854,577  bushels  of  Indian  com,  122,860  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson.    Ajoiong  the 

of  wheat,  62,488  of  oats,  89,460  of  potatoesi  ^measures  which  he  advocated  were  the  settle- 

806,460  lbs.  of  butter,  12,470  tons  of  hay,  and  ment  and  occupation  of  Oregon,  his  bill  fbr 

16,920  galls,  of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Ciq>-  which,  after  5  years*  delay,  was  passed  by  the 

ital,  Marion.    UI.  A  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bound-  senate  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and  the 

ed  W.  by  Willamette  river,  and  dramed  by  the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  by  Judoe  Hafl 

Santyam,  Calapooya,  and   Mackenzie's  fork;  upon  Gen.  Jackson,  which  he  supporteain  an 

area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  6,009.  elaborate  speech.    In  1857  appeared  the  '^Life 

The  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.    The  pro-  and  Public  Services  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,^'  by 

ductions  in  1850  were  21,898  bushels  of  wheat,  E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent  (8vo.,  New  York). 
1,694  of  oats,  8,866  of  potatoes,  84,910  lbs.  of        LINN£,  Cabl  von,  better  known  by  his  Lat> 

butter,  and  5,055  of  cheese.    Capital,  Albany^  inized  name  LiNNiSua,  a  Swedish  naturalisti 

LINN,  John  Blaib,  an  Amencan  clergyman  born  near  Stenbrohult,  in  the  province  of  8ma- 

and  poet,  bom  in  Shippensburg,Penn.,  March  14^  land.  May  24,  1707^  died  in  Upsal,  Jan.  1(L 

1777,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  80, 1804.    His  1778.    His  father,  the  Protestant  minister  of 
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fhe  pArish  of  St^brobnlt,  was  a  lover  of  flowers,  academj  of  soienees  and  a  grant  of  abont  $60 

and  in  the  well  stocked  garden  of  the  rectory  in  money ;  and  to  provide  for  his  necessities  he 

Yonng  LinniBiis  passed  his  leisure  honrs,  famil*  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  nniver- 

larizing  himself  almost  as  soon  as  he  oonld  ar-  sity  on  the  assaying  of  metals.    A  Dr.  Rosen, 

ticnlate  distinctly  with  the  names  of  the  plants  professor  in  the  university,  jealous  of  the  rising 

to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  those  indigenous  fiune  of  linnffius,  successmlly  interfered  to 

to  the  neighborhood.     Notwithstanding  this  prevent  him  fh)m  lecturing ;  and  the  young 

manifest  predilection  for  botanv,  his  nther,  naturalist,  finding  all  hope  of  advancement  in 

whose  circumstances  were  £u*  from  easy,  de-  Upsal  cut  ofi^  established  himself  in  Dalecar- 

signed  him  for  the  ministry,  and  at  10  years  of  lia,  where  he  instructed  the  copper  miners  in 

affe  Carl  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  WeziO.  the  processes  incidental  to  their  occupation.  At 

Here  he  read  with  eagerness  whatever  works  Falun  he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  daugh- 

on  physical  science,  and  particularly  on  natural  ter  of  Dr.  Morsaus,  a  physician  of  the  place, 

history,  came  within  his  reach,  but  made  such  aided  by  whom  he  repaired  in  1785  to  ^ol- 

Mmited  progress  in  the  studies  applicable  to  his  land  and  took  the  degree  of  H.D.  at  the  uni- 

intendea  profession,  that  the  teaeners,  conceiv-  versity  of  Harderwyf    In  the  same  year  he 

ing  a  contempt  for  his  intellectual  abilities,  ad-  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  Systema  Na^ 

vised  his  father  to  make  a  carpenter  or  tailor  iwnB^  in  the  form  of  tables,  in  14  pages  folio.  In 

of  him.    Fortunately  for  young  LinnaBus,  Dr,  Holland  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  eminent 

Bothmann,  a  physician  of  Wexi6,  who  had  no-  naturalists  of  that  country,  and  soon  numbered 

tioed  his  enthusiasm  for  botany,  prevailed  on  among  his  fHendsBoerhaave,Bunnann,  and  6ro- 

the  fl&ther  to  allow  him  to  study  medicine  and  novius,  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  setUe  there, 

natural  history;  and  to  render  the  scheme  prao-  At  Amsterdam  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 

tioable,  he  received  the  boy  into  his  own  house,  banker  of  scientific  tastes  named  GlifTort,  who 

and  instructed  him  in  physiology,  and  in  bota-  possessed  a  magnificent  country  seat  and  a  gar- 

ny  according  to  the  system  of  Toumefort    In  den  stored  with  rare  plants  atHartecamp,  near 

1727  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Lund,  Haarlem.  At  the  invitation  of  thisgentleman 
where  for  a  year  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  fam-  Linnffius  took  up  his  residence  at  Hartecamp. 
ily  of  Dr.  Stobnus,  professor  of  physic  and  hot-  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  devoted 
any,  with  whose  approbation  he  finally  surren-  much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  its  collections 
dered  his  whole  tmie  to  the  study  of  botany,  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
Following  the  advice  of  Kothmann,  he  went  in  dens  and  herbarium.    In  the  interval  he  visited 

1728  to  the  university  of  Upsal  in  the  hope  of  England  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  and  was 
finding  some  kind  of  employment  there.  In  wdH  received  by  some  of  the  chief  naturalists, 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  obliged  including  Dillenius  and  Martyn,  professors  of 
to  return  to  the  study  of  medidne.  His  situa-  botany  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge.  The  period 
tion  now  became  pitiable  in  the  extreme ;  for  of  his  residence  in  Holland  was  one  of  extraor- 
months  he  was  frequently  in  want  of  food  and  dinary  application;  and,  aided  by  the  extensive 
dothing,  and  the  lectures  of  Rudbeck,  the  pro-  library  at  Hartecamp,  he  completed  several  im- 
fdssor  of  botany,  tormented  him  with  the  desire  portant  botanical  works,  which  his  previously 
to  resume  his  favorite  study.  One  day  during  unsettled  life  had  not  permitted  him  to  pursue 
this  season  of  destitution  he  was  observed  by  uninterruptedly.  Among  these  the  Syitema 
Dr.  Olaf  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,  intentiy  NatunB^  of  which  18  editions  appeared  in  the 
examining  a  plant  in  the  university  garden,  author^s  lifetime,  and  the  OeMta  Plantarum 
and  upon  being  questioned  answered  with  so  (8vo.,  Leyden,  1787),  hold  the  first  place,  the 
much  readiness  and  intelligence  that  he  receiv-  latter  being  memorable  for  unfolding  with  par- 
«d  a  proposal  from  Celsius  to  assist  him  in  a  ticularity  the  celebrated  artificial  system  ctdled 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture,  after  the  author,  and  founded  on  the  sexual 
At  the  same  time  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  parts  of  plants.  The  idea  of  classifying  plants 
professor^s  house,  where  a  library  rich  in  bo-  after  this  method  had  however  been  broached 
tanical  works  was  open  to  him,  and  was  intro-  by  him  as  early  as  1781  in  his  BartiaVplandictu. 
dnoed  by  his  protector  to  Rudbeck.  The  latter  The  Genera Piantarum  is  a  monument  of  indus- 
being  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  fVom  try  and  application,  the  author  having,  in  pre- 
discmirging  ftilly  the  duties  of  his  office,  LinnsBus  paring  it,  examined  the  characters  of  8,()00  fiow- 
was  occasionally  deputed  to  lecture  in  his  place,  ers.  Among  his  other  important  works  of  this 
and  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit  in  period  were  the  jp^ndSflmi^nta  ^tont6a( Amster- 
this'capacity,  that  in  1781  he  was  commissioned  dam,  1786;  8th  ed.,  Paris,  177^;  BibUotheea 
by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Upsal  to  Botaniea  (Amsterdam,  1786);  Jrlora  Laponica 
make  a  botanical  tour  of  Lapland.  Departing  (Amsterdam,  1787);  Critiea  Botaniea  (Leyden, 
In  May,  1782,  he  performed,  mostly  on  foot,  a  1787);  Bbrtue  (77(2fMianiM  (Amsterdam,  1787), 
Journey  of  nearly  4,000  miles  within  5  month&  a  magnificent  work,  prepared  in  honor  of  his 
m  the  course  of  which  he  thoroughly  explored  benefactor,  whose  collections  it  describes ;  and 
the  desolate  region  assigned  to  him.  The  re-  the  Cfkueet  Plantarum  (Leyden,  1788).  Weary- 
salt  of  this  journey  was  his  Flora  LaponieOy  ing  finally  of  the  drudgery  of  his  life  at  Harte- 
published  6  years  afterward.  He  was  poorly  caoap,  Linnaras  return^  in  the  summer  of  1788 
requited  for  his  labors  by  admission  to  the  to  Sweden,  having  first  paid  a  short  visit  to 
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Patia,  where  he  met  a  oordlal  reoeptkm  from  were  passed  \n  ease  and  afflnenoe  at  a  coontiy 
the  Josaieos,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  seat  purchased  bj  him  at  Hammarley  near  Up* 
academy  of  soienoes.  He  was  soon  after  married  sal.  His  Uterary  and  scientific  labors  were  pur- 
to  the  ladj  to  whom  6  years  preyioas  he  had  soed  with  mitiring  energy,  and  fh)m  all  parts 
been  betrothed,  and  established  himself  in  of  the  world  he  was  constantly  reoeiving  rare 
Stockholm  as  a  physician.  Notwithstanding  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  to 
the  fame  he  had  acanired  abroad  as  a  naUiral-  add  to  the  rich  collections  of  me  anlTersity,  and 
ist,  his  conntrymen  failed  at  first  to  recognize  to  enable  him  to  perfect  and  systematize  the 
his  merits,  and  his  early  efforts  to  obtain  prac-  resolts  of  his  former  inoniries.  His  chief  pab- 
tice  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that  he  lications  after  his  establishment  at  Upsal  corn- 
was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  prise  the  FUfra  Sueciea  (Leyden,  1745) ;  AnU 
native  country.  His  energjr  was  equal  to  any  malia  Sueeia  (Stockholm,  1745) ;  Fauna  Sueda 
emergency,  however,  and  within  a  year  he  was  Eegni  (Stockholm,  1746);  Eortut  Uptalienm 
appointed  physician  to  the  fleet  and  nresident  (Stockholm,  1748),  a  description  of  the  academ- 
of  the  newly  established  royal  acaaemy  of  ical  garden;  AmanittUeB  Aeademicm  (Leyden, 
Stockholm.  The  botanical  <£air  at  Upsal  had  1749-'77),  a  collection  of  treatises  on  varioia 
always  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  subjects  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  but 
and  in  1741  he  was  enabled  by  his  appoint-  inspired  and  revised  by  himself;  Materia  Medi- 
ment  as  medical  professor  at  the  imiversity  to  ea  Regni  Vegetabilu  (Stockholm,  1747) ;  MtUe- 
perform  the  functions  of  the  former  office,  his  ria  Mediea  Regni  Animalis  (Upsal,  1750) ;  PAir 
old  opponent,  Rosen,  who  had  succeeded  Rud-  h$ophia  Botanica  (Stockholm,  1751 ;  4  other 
beck,  consenting  to  an  exchange  of  duties  editions  appeared  in  the  lifethne  of  the  aathor), 
with  him.  Before  entering  upon  his  profiassor-  the  principal  woric  on  the  Linnflsan  system  of 
ship  he  made  a  scientific  survey  of  the  isl-  botany,  and  that  fix)m  which  many  popular 
anas  of  Oeland  and  Gotdand  in  the  Baltic,  introductions  have  been  compiled ;  and  the 
the  reflections  and  observations  resulting  from  Species  Plantarum  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Stockholm, 
which  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  oration  **  On  1y58^  the  author's  most  important  contribution 
the  Necessity  of  Travelling  in  one^s  own  Conn-  to  scientific  literature.  In  this  last  work,  which 
try,''  which  he  pronounced  before  the  univer-  Haller  calls  maximum  opus  et  atemum,  he 
sity  upon  being  inaugurated  into  office.  Placed  first  adopted  trivial  names  expressing  some  ob- 
now  in  a  ^tuation  in  which  his  talents  could  be  vions  character  to  designate  species,  thus  dts- 
properly  developed,  he  soon  made  the  botanical  pensing  with  the  durosy  and  tedious  descrip- 
chair  of  Upsal  the  most  famous  in  that  depart-  tions  which  ni^tnralists  formerly  employed,  and 
ment  of  science  in  Europe,  and  students  flocked  rendering  it  possible  to  speak  of  every  known 
firom  all  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  British  plant  in  two  words.  So  highly  is  the  work  still 
isles,  and  even  from  America,  to  receive  his  in-  esteemed  that  an  edition  of  it  together  with 
structions.  Many  of  these,  including  Loeffliuff,  tlie  Genera  Plantarum  and  other  writings  of 
Osbeck,  Solander  (who  accompanied  Gapt.  Oook  linnsus  in  the  form  in  which  he  left  them, 
on  hb  first  voyage  as  naturalist),  Ealm,  Has-  was  published  in  Leipsic  in  1840,  under  the  title 
selquist,  and  others,  became  scarcely  less  distin-  of  Oodex  Botanieus  idnnmanue,  collated  by  Dr. 
guished  than  their  master,  and  by  their  explo-  Hermann  E.  Richter.  A  similar  improvement 
rations  in  both  hemispheres,  undertaken  at  his  was  carried  out  in  other  branches  of  natural 
suggestion,  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  history,  his  works  upon  which,  though  less  im- 
Strangers  were  even  attracted  to  Upsal  solely  portant  than  those  devoted  to  botanv,  are  char- 
to  see  and  converse  with  Linnsons;  and  so  ffreat  acterized  by  the  same  lucid  classification  and 
was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  natural  his^  logical  precision.  In  1774,  while  lecturing  on 
tory,  tiiat  the  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  botany,  he  experienced  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
thenr  separate  collections  of  rarities,  which  were  which  incapacitated  him  for  the  active  discharge 
arranged  and  descril>ed  by  him.  The  academi-  of  his  professional  duties.  Two  years  later  a 
cal  garden,  which  had  been  for  many  years  neg-  second  attack  paralyzed  his  right  side  and  im- 
lected^  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  paired  his  faculties,  and  the  few  remaining 
attention,  and  within  6  years  he  increased  the  months  of  his  life  were  passed  in  mental  dark- 
number  of  exotic  plants  from  50  to  1,100,  be-  ness,  which  the  sight  of  fiowers  and  opening 
side  adding  largely  to  the  Swedish  plants  buds  and  otlier  familiar  and  beloved  objects 
whidi  it  contained.  Distinctions  of  all  kinds  could  never  wholly  dispel.  His  death  was  the 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  received  the  signal  for  a  general  monrnlng  in  Upsal ;  a  med- 
mnch  coveted  appointment  of  botanical  profes-  al  was  strudc  and  a  monument  erected  to  his 
sor,  and  in  1746  the  rank  and  title  of  archiater :  memory,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  pronounced  a 
in  1757  he  was  ennobled  and  took  the  title  of  panegyric  upon  him  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
Yon  Linn6 ;  the  chief  learned  bodies  of  Enrope  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. — ^The  sexual  or 
enrolled  him  among  their  members ;  and  the  artificial  system  of  Linnffius,  tliough  generally 
king  of  Spain  endeavored  In  vain,  by  ^e  offer  adopted  soon  after  its  promulgation,  has  foiled 
of  a  liberal  salary  and  letters  of  nobility,  to  in-  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  has  long  been  re- 
duce him  to  settle  in  Madrid.  His  material  placed  by  the  natural  one  of  Jnssieu,  De  Can- 
prosperity  kept  pace  with  his  fame,  and  during  dolle,  and  their  followers ;  but  it  accomplished 
the  l&st  20  years  of  his  life  his  leisure  hours  a  useful  purpose  in  reducing  to  order  the  chootio 
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sUte  in  which  dKatlfioatioii  in  all  hrandbos  of  long,  bkish  white  with  purplish  and  reddieii 
natural  history  was  involved,  and  was  applica-  brown  spo1»  espedaUy  at  the  larger  end ;  there 
hie  to  the  comparatively  few  plants  then  Known  are  commonlv  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first 
to  naturalists.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  au-  being  abroad  by  the  end  of  Hay.  As  their 
thor  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary  luune  imports,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
expedient.  As  a  promoter  of  the  stud v  of  bot-  of  flax.  The  mountain  linnet  or  twite  (Z.  mon- 
any,  and  indeed  of  all  the  prindpal  branches  tana.  Selb.)  resembles  the  precedinff:,  but  is 
of  natural  history,  his  merit  was  transcendent,  smaller,  with  a  yellowish  bill,  and  without  any 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  the^stematio  spirit  of  red  on  the  head  and  breast  or  streaks  on  the 
inquiry  with  which  he  imbued  his  pupils  raised  throat.  The  green  linnet  has  been  described 
botany  within  a  brief  period  to  the  position  of  under  Finch. — ^There  are  two  linnets  common 
an  almost  perfiected  science.  In  stature  he  was  to  northern  Europe  and  America,  the  lesser 
diminutive,  with  a  large  head,  and  quick,  piercing  and  the  mealy  red-poll  linnet,  referred,  as  above 
eyes.  His  temper  was  irascible,  but  ne  was  stated,  to  the  genus  aaiothfu  (Gab.).  The  lesser 
easily  appeased,  and  his  relations  with  his  pu-  red-poll  linnet  (^.  linaria^  Cab.)  is  5  inches 
pils  and  scientinc  associates  appear  to  have  been  long  and  about  9  in  extent  of  wings;  these 
on  an  a^preeable  footing.  He  was  vain  to  ex-  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  deeply  forked  tail, 
cess,  and  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  a  The  color  above  is  light  yellowish,  with  dark 
woman  of  profligate  character,  to  have  perse-  brown  streaks;  the  crown  crimson,  and.  the 
cuted  his  only  son.  Five  children  survived  upper  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  the  same^ 
him,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth  Christina,  inher-  runip  and  under  tful  coverts  still  lighter  with 
ited  much  of  her  father's  ffenius.  She  was  the  dndcv  streaks ;  rest  of  under  pa^  whitei 
first  naturalist  to  observe  the  inflammability  of  streaiked  with  brown  on  the  sides;  lores  and 
exhalations  of  certain  plants,  and  also  the  elec-  chin  dusky ;  cheeks  and  narrow  front  whitish ; 
trie  sparks  to  be  drawn  from  the  nasturtium,  wing  and  tail  feathers  edged  with  white ;  2 
The  son  succeeded  his  father  in  the  botanical  yellowish  white  bands  across  the  wing  coverts ; 
chair  atUpsal,  but  was  not  distinguished  by  bill  yellowish;  this  is  the  winter  plumage, 
discoveries.  The  family  is  now  extinct.  there  being  much  more  red  in  the  spring.  It 
LINNET,  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  is  a  lively,  familiar,  and  favorite  bird ;  the  flight 
finch,  family,  of  the  genus  linota  (Bonap.)  or  is  peculiarly  buoyant,  and  the  notes  dear  and 
agiothus  (Cab.) ;  the  distinguishing  characters  loud ;  in  the  winter  large  flocks  resort  to  the 
have  been  given  under  FraoH,  in  the  genus  woods  of  birch  and  alder,  on  the  seeds  of  which 
JHngiUa  of  which  they  are  placed  by  Gray,  it  feeds.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  pet  in  Europe 
The  common  brown  linnet  of  Europe  (Z.  eon-  for  its  lively  and  gentle  disposition ;  it  pairs 
nabiruiy  Selb.)  is  about  5f  inches  long,  with  an  with  the  canary  and  goldflnch.  It  is  distrib- 
extent  of  wings  of  10  inches ;  the  biU  is  mod-  nted  generally  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
erately  thick,  the  head  small,  the  body  ovate,  parts  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America, 
the  winei  and  tail  moderate,  and  the  tarsi  very  going  south  in  winter,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
short  and  much  compressed.  In  the  adult  male  as  Washington  territory.  The  mealy  red-poll 
the  winter  plumage  is  reddish  brown  above  linnet  (jS,  canesceni^  Cab.)  is  6  inches  long ;  the 
with  darker  streaks,  the  throat  yellowish  gray  colors  are  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
streaked  with  brown,  the  forehead  and  breast  edges  of  the  feathers  are  paler  and  hoary,  the 
reddish  with  yellowish  gray  edsings,  and  the  rump  grayish  white,  and  the  lower  parts  nearly 
bill  dusky  above ;  in  the  female  the  upper  parts  white.  It  inhabits  Greenland  and  Uie  northern 
are  streaked  with  dusky  brown  and  srayish  i>ortions  of  the  continent,  and  doubtless  occa- 
Tellow,  the  lower  yellowish  gray  with  brown-  sionally  wanders  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
ish  streaks  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides ;  States,  as  it  does  into  Great  Britain. — ^The  bird 
the  young  resemble  the  femde.  In  summer  commonly  called  linnet  by  dealers  in  New  Eng- 
the  throat  is  whitish  with  brown  streaks,  the  land  is  the  purple  ^nch  (earpocUteus  purpttreut, 
back  and  wing  coverts  reddish  brown,  with  the  Gray\  described  under  Finch. 
forehead  and  breast  rose  red.  This  is  the  larg-  LINSEED  OIL,  or  Flaxseed  Oil,  an  oil  ex- 
est  and  most  robust  of  the  true  European  lin-  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  flax,  and  very  ex- 
nets,  and  one  of  the  most  lively ;  it  is  called  tensively  employed  in  the  arts,  its  drying  qual- 
brown,  gray,  or  rose  linnet,  according  to  the  ity  adapting  it  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
season  of  the  year  and  Uie  sex.  Toward  winter  paints  for  woodwork  and  other  surfaces.  Thus 
they  assemble  in  flocks  and  visit  farm  yards  in  employed,  it  makes  with  the  powdered  sub- 
search  of  seeds,  sometimes  in  company  with  stance  called  the  body  a  paste,  and  on  drying 
other  finches ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  undulat-  acts  both  as  a  cement  and  a  varnish.  The  seeds, 
ed,  and  the  motions  on  the  ground  active ;  the  either  in  their  raw  state  or  roasted,  are  ground 
song  is  soft  and  mellow,  and  so  varied  and  in  mills,  and  the  powder  is  then  subjected  to 
sweet  as  to  render  them  great  favorites  as  cage  powerful  hydraulic  pressure.  By  roasting,  the 
birds.  They  are  easily  raised  from  the  nest,  gummy  matter  in  the  interior  coating  of  the 
and  eat  the  same  food  as  the  canary,  with  seeds  is  destroyed,  and  tlie  oil  is  obtained  more 
which  as  well  as  with  the  goldflnch  they  will  free  from  mucilage,  but  it  is  of  higher  color  and 
pair.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  bush,  very  neat-  more  acrid  than  that  expressed  from  the  raw 
ly  made,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  f  of  an  inch  seeds.    The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
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oUis  required  for  medicinal  purposes,  being  em-  rions  fkU  and  non-drying  oils.  The  efTect  of 
plojed  sometimes  as  a  laxative,  and  as  an  exter-  rosin  is  to  render  the  paint  when  apparent!/' 
nd  application  in  combination  with  lime  water  dry  easily  affected  by  warmth,  even  that  of  the 
for  bums.  Linseed  oil  fleshly  pressed  is  of  a  hand,  so  as  to  l>e  softened  and  made  sticky, 
golden  yellow  color,  which  turns  to  dark  brown  Great  ii\jury  has  been  occasioned  to  silk  dresses 
with  age.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  disagree-  and  cloth  coats  by  being  brought  in  contact 
able  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.940.  At  with  paint  thus  adulterated.  The  common 
000**  F.  it  boils,  and  at  about  zero,  or  4^  below,  methods  of  testing  linseed  oils  are  very  unsatis- 
it  solidifies.  Exposed  a  riiort  time  to  the  air,  factory.  The  hydrometer  and  oleometer,  which 
it  becomes  rancid ;  but  on  l>eing  agitated  with  determine  merely  their  specific  gravity,  afford 
warm  water  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  two  no  indication  of  the  qualities  or  relative  pro- 
fluids  separate,  the  oil  may  be  decanted  sweet,  portions  of  the  adulterants.  To  detect  the 
Its  chemiccd  composition,  according  to  Saco,  is  presence  of  rosin  or  rosin  oil,  it  is  sufficient  to 
that  of  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  glycerine,  heat  a  small  portion  in  a  porcelain  cup,  when 
containing  no  stearate.  Beside  the  uses  already  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  substance  will  be  no- 
named  for  this  oil,  it  is  largely  applied  in  the  ticed  if  only  y^^  part  be  present.  To  detect 
manufacture  of  varnishes  as  a  vehicle  for  the  the  presence  of  fats  or  non-drying  oils,  the  prao- 
harder  resins,  to  which  it  imparts  softness  and  tioe  is  to  touch  the  centre  of  a  Srop  or  two  of 
tonghness.  But  for  the  best  varnishes  it  is  ne-  the  oil  placed  upon  a  white  plate  with  a  drop 
oessary  to  clarify  the  oil  by  repeated  skimming  of  sulphuric  acid  conveyed  at  the  end  of  a  glass 
while  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  at  nearly  the  rod ;  changes  of  color  are  thereby  induced,  and 
boiling  point,  afterward  boiling  it  with  calcined  the  formation  of  concentric  rings  of  various 
magnesia,  and  letting  it  stand  at  least  8  months  shades,  which  suggest  to  an  experienced  eye  the 
for  the  impurities  to  subside  with  the  magnesia,  nature  of  the  oil  and  of  its  adulterations.  More 
A  cheap  varnish  is  also  made  by  adding  litharge  perfect  methods  of  testing  linseed  oil  are  veij 
and  red  lead  to  the  boiled  oil. — ^Linseed  oil  is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  still  more  desirable  is 
an  important  commercial  product,  and  is  largely  some  efficient  remedy  against  the  production  of 
imported  into  the  United  States  fVom  Europe,  the  injurious  mixtures,  or  some  means  of  purify- 
The  English  import  the  seed  from  the  East  In-  ing  the  mixed  article.  For  the  one  purpose  it  is 
dies,  Russia,  Grcrmany,  Holland,  and  America ;  thought  some  mechanical  method  might  be  de- 
the  value  of  the  importations  in  1866  amounted  vised  of  sorting  the  seed,  so  that  the  genuine 
to  £8,195,634.  From  this  they  obtain  the  oil,  only  should  be  used;  and  for  the  latter  some 
and  make  of  the  residue,  called  oil  cake,  an  im-  chemical  processes  are  wanted,  by  which  the 

Sortant  article  of  food  for  cattle.    This  inci-  drying  oils  can  be  separated  from  the  non-dry- 

ental  prodact  of  the  manufacture  of  linseed  ing,  or  the  effect  of  the  latter  in  the  mixture  be 

oil  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  destroyed. — The  rapid  increase  in  the  manu- 

the  United  States. — ^As  the  chief  use  of  linseed  facture  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  has 

oil  is  in  decorative  painting  for  the  sake  of  its  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  impor- 

drying  quality,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  tation  of  the  seed  from  Calcutta  and  other 

free  from  mixture  with  other  oils  of  a  different  places.    In  1856  the  importation  into  Boston 

nature,  and  from  all  other  foreign  ingredients  was  1.887,944  bushels,  valued  at  $1,841,719. 

possessing  properties  incompatible  with  this  The  wnole  foreign  supply  brought  to  the  United 

application.    It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  par-  States  was  1,696,294  bu^els,  of  which  1,691,875 

ticularly  with  seed  obtained  from  tropical  re-  bushels  were  from  the  East  Lidies.  The  imports 

fions,  that  other  oleaginous  seeds  of  plants  that  of  linseed  oil  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from 

ave  crown  up  with  the  flax  are  intermixed  England,  were  about  1,200,000  gallons,  valued 

with  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  oil  they  fur-  at  nearly  $700,000.    The  value  of  the  linseed 

nish  not  possessing  the  same  drying  character,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 

the  product   is   tiiereby  seriously   impaired,  enaing  June  80,  1859,  chiefly  from  the  British 

When  such  compounds  are  applied  in  paint  East  Lidies,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,500,000. 

work,  the  effect  is  most  unsatisractory ;  while  UNTZ,  or  Lraz,  the  fortified  capital  of  Upper 

the  linseed  portion  dries,  the  other  oil  remains  Austria,  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence 

partially  fluid  and  sticky,  and  moreover  sub-  of  the  Traun  and  Danube,  distant  by  steamboat 

iect  to  changes  of  color  as  it  oxidizes,  pro-  abont  100  m.  W.  from  Vienna  and  S.  E.  from 
ucing  a  mottled  and  stret^ed  appearance  by  Ratisbon,  and  by  railway  about  60  m.  8.  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  chemical  onanges  that  Budweis  and  40  m.  N.  E.  from  GmQnden ;  pop. 
take  place.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  boiling  about  80,000.  It  has  2  suburbs,  one  of  which  n 
process,  which  is  deemed  essential,  empyreu-  separated  from  the  city  proper  by  the  Danube, 
matio  compounds  are  generated,  which  are  Thedefencesconsist  of  82  detached  forts,  which 
still  more  injurious  to  the  color  and  stability  cover  a  circuit  of  9  m.,  and  communicate  with 
of  the  paint  work ;  and  the  drying  quality  of  each  other  by  covered  ways.  Woollen,  linen, 
the  linseed  portion  of  the  oil  is  itself  impaired  silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  There 
by  the  chemical  union  induced  with  the  foreign  are  two  annual  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a  fort- 
ingredients.  But  linseed  oil  is  moreover  in-  night.  The  city  and  vicinity  are  celebrated  for 
tentionally  adulterated,  as  with  common  rosin  beautifrd  scenery, 
dissolved  in  it,  also  wim  rosin  oil,  and  with  va-  IJON  (Uo,  Leach,  and  feiU  Uo^  Linn.),  the 
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largest  and  aoat  nujeeido  of  the  oat  familj,  an  ties,  the  Knmidian  lion  or  lion  of  Barbarj,  the 
inhahitant  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Several  species  lion  of  Senegal,  anid  two  varieties  of  the  Gape 
are  made  by  some  zoologists,  and  these  are  even  lion  or  Uon  of  South  Africa.  The  Barbary  lion 
elevated  into  a  genns  distinct  from  Jhlis  by  is  brown,  and  the  male  has  a  very  thick  mane. 
Leach ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  are  donbt-  The  Senegal  lion  is  of  a  yellow  hue  with  a 
ftil,  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  prevail-  thinner  mane.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
ing  tendency  of  naturalists  to  consider  these  as  Cape  lion,  one  is  yellowish  and  the  other  brown, 
varieties  of  a  single  species.  The  best  known  ana  it  is  said  that  some  with  black  manes  have 
variety  is  the  African  lion,  whose  great  strength,  been  seen  in  that  region.  The  lion  prefers  an 
noble  appearance,  and  assumed  magnanimity  open  level  country,  such  as  affords  pasture  to 
have  been  the  theme  of  travellers  from  time  the  immense  herds  of  antelopes,  well  watered, 
immemorial;  the  males  have  a  long  and  thick  and  with  sufficient  thicket  to  shelter  him  from 
mane,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  nobleness  the  midday  sun ;  a  favorite  haunt  is  about 
to  the  animal  which  it  is  far  from  poesessiuff ;  some  spring,  where  he  can  easily  procure  prey 
the  tail  has  a  tuft  at  the  end,  which  is  absent  m  as  they  come  to  drink.  When  not  pressed  by 
the  tiger  and  the  various  spotted  cats;  the  usual  hunger,  the  lion  ^neraDy  lies  concealed  dur- 
color  is  tawny,  with  the  mane  dark  approaching  ing  the  day,  feedmg  at  early  dawn  and  even- 
to  black ;  in  some  the  color  is  much  lighter,  ing,  but  occasionally  prowling  during  the  whole 
and  in  others  darker,  and  there  is  considerable  night  around  the  herds  of  wild  animals,  the 
difference  in  the  amplenesa  of  the  mane,  but  flocks  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  encampment 
the  color  is  always  uniform  and  without  spots ;  of  the  traveller;  skulking  from  man  in  the 
the  females  are  destitute  of  mane.  The  aver-  daytime,  at  niffht  he  becomes  bold,  tearing  a 
age  length  of  a  full-grown  lion  is  between  6  and  bullock  or  a  horse  from  the  enclosure,  and 
.7  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  the  height  at  sometimes  dragging  a  human  victim  from  the 
the  shoulder  nearly  8  feet;  specimens  are  on  midst  of  a  sleeping  circle  around  a  watch  fire; 
record  considerably  larger  than  this.  The  chest  his  most  frequent  prey,  however,  are  tiie  various 
and  shoulders  are  broiler  and  the  neck  thicker  kinds  of  antelopes,  zebras,  gnus,  giraffes,  and 
than  in  any  others  of  the  family^  indicating  wild  cattle ;  the  horse  is  believed  to  be  specially 
great  strength  in  the  anterior  extremities;  it  can  relished  by  the  lion.  The  breeding  place  is 
carry  off  a  good-sized  heifer  with  ease,  and  can  generally  in  some  deep  cover,  which  is  carefully 
drag  to  a  considerable  distance  an  ox  or  a  horse,  guarded  by  both  parents ;  gestation  is  about  110 
The  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  lion,  with  more  days,  and  from  2  to  4  young  are  produced  at  a 
slender  and  graceful  form,  and  is  more  agile  in  time,  bom  with  eyes  open,  but  helpless  for  some 
her  movements  and  impetuous  in  her  passions,  weeks;  the  female  is  exceedingly  ferocious  when 
The  appearance  of  the  lion  when  in  connnement  taking  care  of  her  young.  Several  lions  have 
or  unannoyed  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  fero-  been  born  in  menageries  both  in  Europe  and 
city  inspired  by  the  tiger,  and  his  wide  forehead,  America,  many  of  which  have  been  raised, 
overhanginff  brows,  and  shaggy  mane  give  him  though  most  die  at  the  shedding  of  the  milk 
a  minestic  look  which  well  entities  him  to  the  teeth,  if  not  in  the  first  few  weekiB  of  life,  from 
appellation  of  *'  king  of  beasts  ;*'  but  when  irri-  the  neglect  of  the  mother  or  her  inability  to 
tatod,  there  is  sufScient  evidence  that  the  pas-  supply  proper  nourishment;  the  whelps  have  a 
sion  and  power  of  the  feline  race  in  him  reach  frizzled  fur,  brindled  or  clouded  with  dark 
their  greatest  development  In  ancient  times  brown,  and  with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  the  shagsy 
the  lion  was  far  more  extensively  distributed  mane  and  tufted  tail  begin  to  appear  about  the 
than  at  present.  They  abounded  in  S.  E.  £u-  8d  year,  attaining  their  full  development  in  the 
rope,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  the  camels  7th  or  Sth;  the  average  age  of  the  lion  is  about  26 
-whidi  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  years,  though  individuals  have  lived  in  confine- 
attacked  by  lions  while  on  the  march  through  ment  much  longer  than  this.  As  seen  in  mena- 
Ifiacedonia.  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  lions  as  geries,  the  lion  is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Macedonia  the  large  felinof,  and  shows  gratitude  and  at- 
and  Thessialy .  From  the  Scriptures  it  is  evident  tachment  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly ;  it  is  sua- 
that  lions  were  once  common  in  Syria  and  Pal-  ceptible  of  being  trained  to  perform  certun  feata, 
estine,  where  they  are  no  longer  found ;  and  and  to  permit  familiarities  with  its  formidable 
they  have  also  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  jaws  and  daws  which  make  the  spectators 
Asia  which  they  formerly  inhabited.  Their  uiudder;  whipping,  pulling  open  the  jiawS}  and 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  shown  by  the  fact  placing  the  head  within  the  range  of  their  teeth, 
that  in  40  years  1,000  lions  were  killed  at  Borne  evince  a  rash  courage  in  their  keepers  which 
in  the  amphitheatres,  where  sometimes  100  at  few  but  a  Van  Amburgh  or  Driesbaoh  would 
a  time  were  exhibited  in  the  arena.  The  ad-  care  to  imitate.  The  lion  of  the  mena^rie  is  a 
vance  of  population  and  civilization,  and  espe-  very  different  animal  when  seen  in  his  native 
cially  the  general  use  of  firearms,  have  ca^ised  wilds ;  huntiuff  it  in  Africa  is  not  a  very  dan- 
their  extermination  in  many  countries,  and  are  gerous  sport  ror  men  of  nerve,  though  it  is 
gradually  driving  them  into  narrower  limits,  rarely  indulged  in  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport 
At  the  present  day  they  are  foxmd  only  in  Africa  unless  by  a  C^^rard  or  a  Gumming.  The  na- 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  on  the  banks  tives  occanonally  assemble  to  destroy  it,  when 
,of  the  Euphrates.    In  Africa  there  are  4  varie-  their  fiocka  have  suffered  severely ;  on  these 
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ocoasionB  the  aDiixud  is  worried  in  the  daytime,  Thoo^^  oonsiderably  under  fonr  feet  in  heigfiL 
when  it  is  timid  and  nnable  to  see  very  dear-  he  has  little  difficulty  in  dashing  to  the  gronnd 
ly,  or  when  satiated  with  food,  by  a  motley  and  overcoming  the  lofly  and  apparently  pow^ 
assemblage  of  dc^  and  men,  and  is  generally  erM  giraffe,  whose  head  towers  above  the  trees 
easily  killed  if  the  hunters  have  the  courage  to  of  the  forest,  and  whose  slcin  is  nearly  an  inch 
approach  within  gun-shot  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  thickness.  The  lion  is  the  constant  attendant 
though  he  has  had  sufficient  reason  for  dread-  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  which  frequent  Uie 
ing  the  king  of  beasts,  q>eak8  of  him  in  a  man-  intermiuable  forests  of  the  interior ;  and  a  fuQ- 
ner  which  detracts  greatly  from  his  regal  and  grown  one,  so  long  as  his  teeth  are  unbroken, 
magnanimous  character ;  according  to  him,  the  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  bull  bufEalo^ 
Uon  fears  man,  ezc^t  at  nighty  and  never  at-  which  in  suEcand  strength  greatly  surpasses  Uie 
tadu  him  unless  from  necessity,  a  ^  man-eater*'  most  powerful  breed  of  English  cattle ;  the  Bon 
being  always  an  old  animal,  whose  decaying  alsopreysonall  the  larger  varieties  of  the  ante- 
teeth  force  him  to  come  to  the  vilU^^es  in  search  lopes,  and  on  both  varieties  of  the  gnu.  The 
of  prey ;  seen  in  the  daytime,  he  finds  nothing  sebra.  which  is  met  with  in  large  herds  throu^ 
very  majestic  in  its  appearance,  but  merdy  an  out  tne  interior,  is  also  a  favorite  object  of  his 
animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  dog,  pursuit.  Lions  do  not  ref^ise,  as  has  been  as- 
partaking  ver^  stron^y  of  the  canine  fea^res,  serted,  to  feast  upon  the  venison  that  they  hav« 
and  very  xmlike  the  usual  representations ;  it  not  kiUed  themselves.  I  have  repeatedly  ^s- 
stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  turns  and  walks  covered  lions  of  all  ages  which  had  taken  pos- 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  looking  over  the  session  o^  and  were  feastine  upon,  the  carcasses 
shoulder,  then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  nearly  of  various  game  quadrupeds  which  had  fidlea 
out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound.  By  before  my  nfle.  The  lion  is  very  generally  dif- 
day  there  is  not^  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  danger  of  frised  throughout  the  secluded  parts  of  southern 
lions  which  are  not  molested  attacking  a  man,  Africa.  He  is,  however,  nowhere  met  with  in 
nor  even  on  a  clear  moonlight  nigh^  unless  great  abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  more 
during  breeding  time;  travellers  always  tie  up  thsxi  three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  fr«- 
their  cattle  and  horses  on  dark  rainy  nights,  but  quenting  the  same  district  and  drinking  at  the 
not  on  moonlight  ones.  The  approach  of  the  same  fountain.  When  a  greater  number  were 
lion  is  stealthy,  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  met  with,  I  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  long 
will  prevent  his  making  a  spring.  Lions  are  protract^  drou^ts,  which,  by  drying  nearly 
abundant  where  game  is  plenty ;  6  or  8,  prob*  all  the  fountains,  had  compelled  the  game  of  va- 
ably  one  fBunily,  occasionally  hunt  together,  rious  districts  to  crowd  the  remuning  springs, 
Livingstone  says :  *' One  is  in  much  more  danger  and  the  lions,  according  to  tibeir  custom,,  fol- 
of  being  run  over  when  walking  in  the  streets  lowed  in  the  wake.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
of  London,  than  he  is  of  being  devoured  by  lions  come  upon  a  fall-grown  lion  and  lioness  asscK 
in  Africa,  unless  engaged  in  hunting  the  animaL"  dating  with  three  or  four  large  ones  nearly  full 
As  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  he  says  that  in  a  dark  grown ;  at  other  times,  fhll-grown  males  will 
and  stormy  night  and  in  an  exposed  situation  it  be  found  associating  ana  hunting  together  in  a 
might  inspire  fear,  but  not  otherwise,  and  that  happy  state  of  friendship;  two,  three,  and  four 
the  ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud  and  with  diffi-  fbU-grown  male  lions  may  thus  be  discovered 
culty  distinguishable  frt>m  it;  as  to  his  prowess,  consorting  together.** — ^Tbe  Asiatic  variety  d 
a  large  buffalo  is  more  than  a  match  for  him,  as  the  lion  is  inferior  in  size,  strength,  and  fleroe- 
a  single  toss  would  disable  him ;  lions  never  i^  ness,  with  less  ample  mane,  of  a  uniform  pde 
proach  a  full-grown  elephant,  and  rush  off  at  fawn  color,  and  with  less  width  of  head  and 
the  verv  sight  of  a  rhinoceros.  Gk)rdon  Gum-  nobleness  of  bearing.  Lion  hunting  in  Asia  is 
ming  does  not  write  so  disrespectfully  of  the  attended  with  great  nomp  and  show,  and  with 
king  of  beasts,  but  is  delighted  with  his  noble  comparativdy  little  danger  on  account  of  the 
appearance,  r^ards  his  roar  as  extremdy  grand  open  nature  of  the  districts  infested  by  then, 
And  poweifhl,  and  from  persond  experience  and  the  consequent  fair  mark  they  present  to 
cmUdrs  Hon  hunting  under  all  circumstances  the  bullet;  occasionally,  an  enraged  and  wound- 
deddedly  a  dangerous  pursuit.  He  says,  in  his  ed  aninud  gives  evidence  of  his  strength  by  pull- 
"  Hunter's  life  in  South  Africa:**  *^  There  is  ing  the  largest  elephants  to  the  ground,  to  the 
someAipg  so  noble  and  imposing  in  the  presence  great  peril  of  his  nders.  The  mandess  lion  d 
of  the  Mbn.  when  seen  walking  with  dignified  Guzerat,  described  by  Oaptain  Smee,  is  probably 
sdf-possesaon,  firee  and  undaunted,  on  his  na-  a  variety  of  the  preceding. — Onvier  and  c^ers 
tive  soil,  th^it  no  description  can  convey  an  ade-  describe  a  fossil  lion  (F,  spelma)  as  occurring  in 
quateideaof  bis  striking  appearance.  The  lion  the  caverns  of  the  diluvid  epoch  in  Europe  as 
is  exquisitdy  formed  by  nature  for  the  preda-  far  north  as  Great  Britain;  some  of  the  flrag- 
tory  habits  whidi  he  is  destined  ,  to  pursue,  ments  found  indicate  an  animd  one  fourth  larger 
Combining  in  comparatively  small  compass  the  than  the  existing  lion ;  thdr  remains  are  found 
qualities  of  power  «nd  agilify,  he  is  enabled,  bv  with  those  of  bears  and  hytenas  in  the  cavons 
means  of  the  tremendons  machinery  with  whi<m  of  Eirkdde  and  Gaylenreuth,  though  less  abun- 
natnre  has  gifted  hirn^  isasiiy  to  overcome  and  dant  than  those  of  tiie  last  two  animals, 
destroy  almost  ever^  ibeast  of  the  forest,  how-  LIPABI  ISLAin>S  (anc.  jEoUa  or  Liprnw 
ever  superior  to  him  in  wdght  and  stature,  imula),  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  situated 
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between  lact.  88^  W  and  88^  66'  K  and  long.  Impelled  partly  by  a  passion  for  his  art,  partly 
14''  15'  and  IS"*  16'  K,  and  between  the  W.  coast  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  he  escaped  to  Ancona 
c^  Naples  and  the  K  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which  when  17  years  old,  and  renouncing  his  sacred 
they  are  distant  from  10  to  40  m. ;  aggregate  profession,  established  himself  as  a  painter, 
pop.  about  22,000,  including  the  town  of  Lipari.  While  on  a  sea  excursion  near  Ancona,  he  was 
The  islands  form  part  of  the  Sicilian  proyince  of  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair  and  carried  into 
Messina,  and  die  7  principal  of  them  are  Lipari^  ci)ptiyity  in  Africa.  Hiappening  one  day  to  draw 
Vulcano,  StromboH,  Salini,  Panaria,  FelicudL  a  sketch  of  his  master  in  charcoal,  the  latter 
and  Alioudi,  beside  many  adjacent  islets  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  that 
rocks.  ■  They  are  all  mountainous ;  the  climate  he  released  him  and  sent  him  home.  F^a  Fi- 
is  salubrious  and  the  air  pure,  and  the  principal  lippo  visited  Naples  and  Rome,  gaining,  in  spite 
products  are  fruits,  wine,  cotton,  com,  peas,  of  the  scandal  attached  to  his  history  and  prof- 
beacns,  &c.  Storms  and  earthquakes  are  fre-  ligate  life,  so  much  celebrity  that  the  Medici 
quent. — ^Lipabi  (anc.  Idpara),  the  largest  of  family  recalled  him  to  Florence.  Under  their 
the  ii^ds,  is  about  18  m.  in  circuit,  and  sup-  protection  the  runaway  monk  remained  secure, 
plies  Europe  with  pumice  stone,  of  which  its  although  he  made  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the 
sorfaoe  is  almost  whoUy  composed.  None  of  vows  he  had  previously  taken,  but  spent  the 
the  islands  except  Lipari  appear  to  have  been  money  obtained  for  his  pictures  in  the  grossest 
anciently  inhabited  to  any  extent.  At  the  pleasures.  In  1469,  while  engaged  in  painting 
commencement  of  the  2d  Punic  war  a  Cartha-  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Banta  Margherita 
ginian  squadron  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  in  Prato,  he  seduced  a  young  novice,  named 
Lipari  and  the  island  of  Vulcano.  Lipari  was  Lncrezia  Buti,  who  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model, 
prosperous  under  the  Bomans,  and  was  some-  and  carried  her  away  from  the  convent — ^a 
times  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of-  crime  which  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  the 
fenders.  It  was  much  frequented  for  its  hot  Medici  to  prevent  the  community  from  pnuish- 
springs,  one  of  which  still  remains  in  use. —  ing  summiuily.  A  dispensation  was  finally  pro- 
Ijpabi,  the  capital  of  the  above  eroup  of  islands,  ciured  ttom  the  pope  to  enable  fVa  FiUppo  to 
is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lipari  island,  in  marry  Lncrezia;  but  as  he  neglected  to  do  so, 
lat.  dd""  21'  66'',  long.  14*'  67'  60'\  with  a  bar-  her  family  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  have  him  poi- 
bor  nearly  2  m.  in  circuit;  pop.  about  12,000.  soned.  He  is  generally  concddered  one  of  the 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  greatest  of  the  painters  before  Raphael,  and 
islands  with  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Naples.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  design  the  human  figure 
contains  a  castle,  a  bishop's  palace,  several  of  the  size  of  life,  and  to  punt  landsci^  back- 
churches  and  conventSwa  hospital,  and  some  grounds  with  some  feeling  for  nature.-^Fn.ip- 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  greater  part  of  the  pmo,  the  natural  son  of  uie  preceding  by  the 
present  fortress  was  built  by  Oharles  Y.,  after  novice  Lncrezia  Buti,  bom  in  Florence  in  1460, 
the  town  had  been  plundered  by  Ehur-ed-Deen  died  in  1606.  He  followed  the  profession  of  his 
Barbarossa  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  father,  though  free  from  his  libertine  tastes, 

LIPPE,  or  Lippb-Dbtmold,  a  German  prin-  and  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  omament- 

cipality,  bounded  N.  K  by  Hesse-Oassel,  E.  by  al  accessories  from  the  anti<^ue  into  pictures. 

Hanover  and  Pyrmont,  and  on  all  other  sides  He  holds  a  respectable  position  among  the 

by  Westphalia;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  painters  of  his  time. 

106,086.    It  is  traversed  by  chains  of  the  Ten-       UPPINCOTT,    Saill  Jakb   (Olabkb),  an 

toburg  mountains,  called  here  Zfj>ptf*«6AerFaR  American  authoress,  bom  in  Pompey,  Onon- 

The  staple  productions  are  flax  and  timber,  daga  co.,  N.  Y.    Much  of  her  childhood  was 

The   principality  comprises  the  counties  of  passed  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  at  the  age  of 

lippe,  Schwalenberg,  and  Sternberg,  and  sev-  19  she  removed  with  her  father  to  New  Brigh- 

eraf  places  in  Westphalia,  and  is  governed  by  ton,  on  the  Beaver  river,  Penn.,  about  80  miles 

^ince  Paul,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1851.  below  Pittsburg,  where,  with  the  exception 

It  has  formed  part  of  the  German  confederation  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1862,  she  resided  until 

since  1816.    ii  1848  a  new  constitution  was  her  marriage,  in   Oct.  1868,  to  Mr.  Leander 

promulgated,  but  the  former  and  less  liberal  one  E.  lippincott  of  Philadelphia.    She  published 

was  restored  in  1863.  The  revenue  and  expen-  occasional  verses  at  an  early  age  under  her  own 

ditures  in  1856-7  were  respectively  460,000  name ;  but  her  first  prose  writings,  contributed 

Prus^an  thalers,  and  tiie  public  debt  860,000.  in  1844  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 

The  military  force  consists  (I860)  of  about  1,000.  **  New  York  Mirror,^'  appeared  under  the  nom 

Capital,  Detmold.  de  plume  of  ^  Grace  Greenwood,"  by  which 

LiPPE-SOHAUMBURG.   See  Schaumbubq-  she  is  still  generally  known.    Two  series  of 

LiFPB.  ^  Greenwood  Leaves,"  comprising  portions  of 

LIPPI,  Fbi.  Fnjppo,  an  Italian  r^dnter,  bom  these  letters,  were  published  in  1860  (19mo., 

in  Florence  in  1412,  died  in  Spoletoin  1469.  Boston).  Among  her  other  works  are:  **History 

Ho  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  at  an  early  of  my  Pets"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1850);  "Poems" 

age  found  refrige  in  the  convent  of  the  Oarmel-  (12mo.,  1851);  "Recollections  of  my  Ohildhood" 

itee  in  Florence,  where  he  was  induced  by  (1862);  "Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Eu- 

poverty  to  assume  the  habit  of  the  order.    Ac-  rope"  (12mo.,  1864) ;  "Memo  England  "  (16mo.. 

cording  to  Yasari,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Masaccio.  1866) ;  "  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and 
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mstory  ibr  Ohadren'*  (16ino.,  1868),  and  ^  Sto- 
ries from  Famous  Ballads''  flSik)).  She  is  dow 
engaged  in  editing  a  Jayenile  monthly  jonmal 
inPhiladelphia  entitled  ''  The  little  Pilgrim." 

LIQUID  AMBEB,  or  Liquidambab.  See 
Balsams. 

LIQUORIOE,  a  medicinal  artide  prepared 
in  varions  forms  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
genns  glyeyrrhitsa  (Grr.  ykvnvty  sweet,  and 
mfo,  a  root),  commonly  from  the  G,  glabra. 
This  is  the  Spanish  plant ;  that  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  is  the  G,  eekinata,  A  species  called  the 
G,  lepidota  abonnds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  river,  which  Mr.  Nnttall  describes  as  pot- 
sessiog  the  taste  of  the  foreign  plant  The  gig- 
eyrrhua  is  a  herbaoeons  plant  of  the  nataral 
order  legufninaa^  growing  in  erect  stems  4  or 
6  feet  high,  with  few  branches,  leayes  alteniate, 
pinnate ;  flowers  Tiolet  or  purple,  formed  like 
tiiose  of  the  pea,  and  arranged  in  axillary  spikes 
on  l<mg  ^>edancles.  The  frnit  is  a  smooth  pod 
containing  1  to  4  small  kidney-shaped  seeds  in 
a  single  odL  The  root,  whidi  is  perennial,  at- 
tains the  length  of  several  feet,  and  is  sometimes 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  8  vears 
old  it  is  dag,  and  when  deansed  and  dried  is 
ready  for  the  market,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
as  sack  liqnorioe ;  or  it  is  at  once  cnt  np  and 
boiled  in  water  to  ftimish  the  extract  This  is 
the  saturated  sdntimi,  decanted  off  and  evapo- 
rated to  proper  consistence  for  forming  the  sub- 
stance into  cylinders  5  or  6  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  this  state,  rolled  in  bay 
leaves,  which  adhere  to  the  black  cylinders,  the 
substance  is  the  crude  liquorice  of  ccnnmeroe. 
It  is  d^  and  brittle,  of  shining  fracture,  of 
sweet  and  peculiar  taste,  and,  ^P^^  And  genu- 
ine, entirely  soluble  in  water.  This^  however, 
is  rardy  the  case,  for  the  article  is  subject  to 
gross  adulterations.  The  Spanish  liquonoe,  ac- 
cording to  Accum,  is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  Juice  with  the  worst  kind 
of  gum  Arabic,  called  Barbary  gum,  imported 
into  England  chiefly  for  making  shoe  bladc- 
ing.  Metallic  copper  scraped  off  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  is  very  commonly  present;  and  starch 
and  flour  sometimes  constitute  nearly  one  hdf 
of  the  substance.  These  adulterations  Dr.  Has- 
sail  found  extended  to  the  different  kinds  of 
roU  and  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges, 
which  last,  made  near  Pomfret,  Yorkshire,  are 
usually  considered  as  presenting  a  very  pure 
form  of  the  extract  Liquorice  is  refined  by 
^Ussolving  the  impure  extract  in  water  without 
bdling,  separating  the  insoluble  matten  and 
also  the  aoid  oleo-re^ous  portions  whidi  by 
long  boilinff  were  extracted  from  the  root,  and 
reforming  the  artide  in  cylindera  of  the  size  of 
pipe  stems.  But  in  the  place  oi  the  substances 
removed  othen  are  commonly  introduced,  as 
sugar,  flour,  starch,  and  gelatine.  liquorice 
root  was  fint  thoroughly  andyzed  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall,  who  gives  the  following  results  in  his  late 
wort,  ^'Adulterations  Detected.**  The  peculiar 
principle,  glyoyrrhizine,  was  formerly  separated 
and  described  by  Bobiquet : 
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Of  the  fresh  root  500  parts  fomished  175  parte 
of  extract;  and  the  same  quantity  <^  tho 
powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  parts  of  tho 
extract — Liquorice  is  used  in  the  fonn  of  a  de- 
coction of  the  root,  which  is  an  excelleiit  de- 
mulcent, applicable  in  catarrhal  affeotions,  and 
to  irritations  of  the  muoous  membnme;  aod  the 
extract  is  largely  employed  for  similar  purpoMi. 
It  is  an  important  ingredient  in  cough  mixtorei, 
or  is  taken  alone  to  allay  the  ticklhig  and  ini* 
tation  of  the  cough  and  promote  expeotorttkn. 
It  is  also  used  in  mixtures  to  disguise  the  taste 
of  otiier  medicines;  and  in  pills  to  give  them 
proper  consistence. 

LISBON  (Port.  Li$boa\  the  oapital  of  Poiiiigil 
and  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  and  near  the  month  of  tiie  Tagn^ 
lat  SS"*  42'  K,  long.  9**  5'  W.,  about  180  m.  & 
from  Oporto,  230  m.  N.  W.  from  Gadiz,  and  8S0 
m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1857,275,000; 
ci  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  4S4- 
080.  The  city,  covering  several  hills  with  pal- 
aces, churches,  convents,  and  other  strOuDg 
buildings,  has  a  magnificent  am>earanoe,  whidi 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Oonstantinople  or 
Naples.  Many  of  the  streets,  however,  are  in  a 
nuseraUe  and  filthy  condition,  particolaiiy  in 
the  £.  part  of  the  citrv,  which,  having  escaped 
from  the  earthquake  of  1755,  is  the  oldest  The 
other  parts,  which  were  destroyed,  have  been 
rebuilt  more  regularly.  Lisbon  is  divided  into 
6  districts,  and  contains  89  pari^es,  indoding 
Belem,  854  streets,  216  cross  streets,  119  ooorts 
or  alleys,  12  large  squares  (the  principal  and  one 
of  the  grandest  in  Europe  being  tiie  Profaio 
OamifMreio)  and  48  smaller  ones,  5  puUic  walks, 
and  84  fountains.  The  castle  and  citadel  of  St 
Qeorge  occupy  the  highest  point  of  the  oily. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices 
of  Lisbon.  The  church  of  Bt.  Vinoent  oontahu 
the  tombs  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ing house  of  Bragan^  TheNeoesddadespakoe 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  and  has  hand* 
some  gardens.  The  other  principal  palaces  are 
those  of  the  ^nda,  (^  Belem,  and  of  Bemposta. 
The  meetings  of  tlie  cortes  ti^e  place  in  the 
convent  of  San  Bento,  tiie  giQleries  in  the  ball 
of  deputies  and  of  peers  hdog  neatly  fitted  np 
for  spectators.  The  aqnedn^  erected  in  the 
18th  century,  bringing  the  water  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  N.  W.  side  <^  Lisbon  to 
a  reservoir  near  the  Fraga  do  BaiOy  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  objects  of  public  interest  in 
Lisbon.  The  arsenal  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
finest  establishments  of  the  Idnd  in  Europe,  and 
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isstfll  interesting  from  its  ooDeotion  of  weapons  fifl£e  valley,  watered  by  the  small  streams  Orbeo 
and  engines  of  war.  A  paval  arsenal  was  also  and  ToncqneS)  in  the  department  of  Calvados 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  18th  oentunr,- after  the  (Normandy),  118)-  m.  by  railway  from  Paris; 
earthqnake;  a  great  industrial  exhibition  was  pop.  in  1856, 12,651.  The  principal  street,  trav- 
held  there  in  1849.  Dsbon  abounds  in  hospitals  ersed  by  the  highway  frt>m  Caen  to  Evreox, 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  moat  interesting  is  spaoioas  and  handsome ;  the  rest  of  the  town 
of  which  is  the  Beal  Ca$a  Pia^  for  the  aooom-  is  composed  of  narrow  and  tortnons  streets,  and 
modation  of  foundlings,  orphans^  and  abandon-  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  present  a 
ed  children,  and  the  most  eztensiye  the  hospital  wretched  appearance.  The  finest  edifice  of 
of  St  Joseph.  Among  the  other  public  build-  Lisieux  is  tne  cathedral,  a  Gk>thic  building  of 
ings  are  the  custom  house,  the  exchange,  5  the  13th  century.  The  town  contains  a  hand- 
theatres,  the  royal  library,  a  museum  of  natural  some  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  erected  by  the 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  Engiigh  bishop  Peter  Cauchon  in  expiation  of  tiiie  bloody 
church  contmns  a  handsome  cemetery,  with  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  tne  execution  of  Joan 
remains  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Fielding,  in  whose  of  Arc;  a  public  library  of  6,000  vols. ;  and  a 
honor  a  tomb  was  erected  in  1880.  Among  the  theatre.  Tne  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  building 
learned  institutions  is  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  with  beautiful  gardens.  Most  of  the  manu- 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  societies  for  the  im-  fiiotures  of  the  arrondissement,  chiefiy  linen, 
provement  of  industry  and  the  working  classes,  woollen,  cotton,  ribbons,  4m).,  amounl^  to 
— ^The  harbor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  and  about  $4,000,000  annually,  are  sold  in  Lisieux; 
most  acceeriUe  in  the  world.  Although  its  trade  and  there  is  also  a  brisk  commerce  in  grain, 
has  declined  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  it  is  still  of  fruits,  cider,  hemp,  flax,  catUe,  and  the  other 
great  importance.  The  imports  in  1857  Tchiefly  produce  of  the  country. — ^Lisieux  is  a  town  of 
colonial  produce,  cott<ms,  woollens,  metala,  dec)  gr^  antiquity,  and  was  the  cimital  of  the  Lex- 
were  valued  at  $10,000,000,  and  the  exports  oviL  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Is  ormans  in  877, 
(wine,  spirits,  meat,  metals,  ^.)  at  nearly  $6,-  burned  by  the  Bretons  in  1180,  taken  by  Philip 
000,000,  including  $600,000  in  specie.  About  Augustus  in  1208,  by  the  English  in  1415,  and 
5,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  annuaUy,  half  of  by  Henry  lY.  in  1589. 
which  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  the  re-  LISLE,  Guilulttmb  db,  a  French  geographer, 
mainder  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  American  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  28, 1675,  died  Jan.  25, 1726. 
vessels  there  were  11  in  the  year  ending  Sept  He  was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Lisle,  a  geogra- 
80,  1858.  There  are  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  pher  and  historian  of  some  note,  and  from 
potteries,  silk,  paper,  and  soap  factories ;  but  the  childhood  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
industrial  activitv  is  very  limited.  The  gold-  the  science  in  which  he  afterward  became  so 
smiths  and  JeweUers  of  Lisbon  are  among  the  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  9  he  had  construct- 
most  skilful  workmen  of  Europe. — ^Lisbon  was  ed  several  charts  of  ancient  history,  and  be  was 
originally  called  Olisipo;  by  the  Romans  Feli-  not  long  in  forming  the  design  of  wholly  recon- 
citas  Julia ;  and  by  the  Moors  Lishbuna  or  Ash-  structing  the  system  of  geography  then  pursued 
buna.  The  last  named  captured  the  city  in  in  Europe.  "Diis  he  e&cted  in  1700  by  the 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  it  re-  publicationofmi^of  the  world,  and  of  Europe, 
mained  in  their  power  with  some  slight  ex-  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  which  he  corrected  many 
ception  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th,  when  of  the  errors  which  had  been  copied  with  little 
AfRmso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  alteration  into  all  the  works  on  geogri^hy  since 
Christendom.  It  reached  the  senith  of  its  im-  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  He  also  constructed  a 
portanee  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe.  These  works 
under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  the  Portu-  were  the  object  of  general  admiration.  De 
gnese  were  distinguished  above  all  other  na-  Lisle  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
tions  for  their  maritime  discovery  and  commer-  in  1702,  and  was  afterward  appointed  tutor  in 
cial  enterprise.  The  most  memorable  event  in  geography  to  Louis  XV.,  who  created  for  him 
the  histoiy  of  Lisbon  is  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  in  1718  iJie  title  of  *^  first  geogri^ber  to  the 
1,  1755,  by  which  about  60,000  perscms  lost  king,'' with  a  pension  of  1,200  livres.  De  lisle 
their  lives,  and  most  of  tJie  city  was  destroyed,  drew  up  several  nuips  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
(See  Earthquakk,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)  Lisbon  has  pupil,  and  the  whole  number  which  he  made 
never  fully  recovered  ttoxn.  this  oalamitv,  of  is  said  to  amount  to  184.  In  1724  he  published 
which  vestiges  still  remain  in  the  desolated  a  corrected  edidon  of  his  map  of  the  world, 
aspect  of  many  vacant  building  sites.  The  He  contributed  several  memoirs  to  the  ReeueU 
city  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1807,  but  de  Vaeadhmie  dei  seienees, — Joseph  NioolaS|  a 
delivered  by  tlie  Singlish  in  1808,  and  pro-  French  astronomer^  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
tected  by  the  dake  of  Wellington  against  the  bom  in  Paris,  April  4, 1688,  died  there,  Sept. 
attacks  of  the  enemy  by  the  erection  in  1809-  11,  1768.  He  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
'10  of  formidable  fortifications,  extending  frx>m  in  1706  by  an  essay  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
the  N.  of  Cape  Roca  eastward  to  Torres  Yedras  In  1714  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
(hence  csXiea  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras),  and  academy,  and  in  1724  visited  England,  where 
southward  from  Albandra  to  the  Tagus.  he  was  well  received  by  Halley  and  Kewton, 
LISIEUX,  a  French  town,  capitid  of  an  ar-  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  On 
ixmdissement  of  the  same  name^  situated  in  a  the  invitation  of  Catharine  I.  in  1726,  he  went 
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to  St.  Petenborff,  where  he  had  ohaige  of  the  afttnnd  history,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  use  of 

obserratory  until  1747,  when  ill  health  obliged  the  miorosoope,  the  imperfections  of  which 

him  to  return  to  France.    While  in  Rnssia  he  tnmed  his  attention  to  its  constroction.    He 

had  made  a  collection  of  objects  illostrative  of  sncoeeded  in  making  very  condderable  improye- 

geography  and  astronomy,  which  on  his  retnm  ments,  forming  a  combination  of  lenses  thor- 

was  purchased  by  Lonis  XY.,  and  De  Lisle  onghly  achromatic,  and  capiable  of  admitting 

charged  with  the  care  of  it    He  also  became  a  observation  oyer  a  yery  extennve  fidd.    These 

professor  in  the  royal  college  of  France,  where  improyements  are  described  at  lengtii  by  him 

Lalande  and  Messier  were  among  his  papils.  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions'*  for  1829. 

LIST,  FmsDBioH,  a  Gennan  political  econo-  Mr.  Lister  is  not  less  distinguished  as  an  ob- 
mist,  bom  in  Rentiinffen.  Aug.  6, 1789,  died  by  server  tiian  as  an  inventor.  He  was  elected  a 
his  own  hand  in  Enfetem,  ifov.  80, 1840.  He  follow  of  the  royal  society  in  1832. 
stadied  political  economy,  was  for  two  years  LISTON,  John,  an  Euglish  actor,  bom  in 
professor  of  this  and  kindred  sciences  at  Tubing-  London  in  I776^ed  Mardi  22. 1846.  He  was 
en,  and  officiated  as  agent  of  the  German  com-  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  Soho,  andsnb- 
mercifd  union  from  1819  to  1821,  when  he  was  seqnentiy  became  second  master  in  the  gram> 
dected  to  the Wnrtemberg  chambers;  bnthav-  mar  school  of  St  Martin's,  Leicester  square, 
ing  attacked  the  government  in  a  petition,  he  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  Having  been 
was  prevented  from  taking  his  sei^  and  sen-  expelled  from  this  establishment  for  acting  in 
tenced  to  10  months'  imprisonment.  After  plays  with  the  large  boys,  he  went  upon  the 
fhiitiess  attempts  to  obtdn  his  pardon,  and  after  stage,  and  for  several  years  appeared  in  provin- 
several  years'  exile,  he  was  eventually  compelled  cid  theatres  with  moderate  success,  ^s  Dig- 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  imprisonment  gory  in  *^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  first  revealra 
in  the  fortress  of  Asperg,  after  which  he  emi-  his  remarkable  comic  genius.  Jn.  1806  he  ob- 
grated  to  the  United  States,  and  settied  inPenn-  tained  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  thea- 
sylvania.  His  ^  OutUues  of  a  Kew  System  of  tre,  and  bv  his  Gawkey  in  the  *'  Ohapter  of 
Political  Economy"  was  published  in  Fhiladel-  Accidents''  and  Lord  Grizzle  in  '*Tom  Thumb" 
phia  in  1827.  He  became  an  extensive  holder  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  low 
of  laud,  which  he  made  available  for  cultiva-  comedians  of  tne  day.  Jn.  1809  he  attempted 
tion  in  concert  with  other  capitalists,  and  also  tragedy,  with  but  moderate  success,  ffis  fomoua 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establisnment  of  character  of  Paul  Pry,  first  performed  in  1826, 
railways.  His  name  was  particularly  associated  created  at  the  time  an  unusual  sensation.  Among 
with  the  settiement  of  Port  Olinton  and  Ta-  his  other  principal  characters  were  Mawworm, 
maqua,  two  towns  in  Schuylkill  co.  In  1880  Tony  Lumpkin,  Bombastes  Furioso,  and  BUly 
he  was  i^pointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Hamburg;  but  Lackaday  m  ** Sweethearts  and  Wives."  He 
after  a  residence  in  Paris,  he  came  back  to  renn-  retired  from  the  stage  about  1837.  He  was  a 
sylvania,  and  finally  returned  to  Europe  in  1882,  man  of  exemnlary  chiu*acter. — ^Mrs.  LiSTOir,  wifo 
and  in  1888  took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsic,  where  of  the  preceoing,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ty- 
for  some  time  he  officiated  as  American  consuL  rer,  bom  in  London  about  1780,  died  Sept  19, 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic-  1854.  Though  in  stature  almost  a  dwv^  she 
Dresden  and  of  other  rmlways,  and  in  1837  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  with  the  public 
went  to  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  a  series  of  in  her  acting  as  well  as  in  her  songs.  Her  best 
letters  to  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung^  part  was  that  of  Queen  Dollalolla  in  Tom  Thumb, 
subsequentiy  collected  in  a  work,  the  1st  vol-  She  married  Mr.  Listen  in  1807,  and  bore  him 
ume  of  which  was  publbhed  in  Stuttgart  in  a  son,  who  became  a  captain  in  the  array,  and 
1841  under  the  titie  of  Da»  natumale  System  died  in  Nov.  1854,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
der  politiBchen  Oehmomiey  advocating  the  con-  ried  Rodwell,  the  musical  composer, 
sistent  protection  of  national  industry.  In  1843  LISZT,  Fbasz,  a  Hungarian  pianist  and  com- 
he  established  at  Augsburg  the  Zollvereinsblatt^  poser,  bom  in  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Oct 
in  which  he  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the  22, 1811.  At  6  years  of  age  he  manifested  so 
customs-union,  and  the  organization  of  a  national  extraordinary  an  latitude  for  music,  that  his 
commercial  system  and  of  a  national  fieet  In  father,  himself  a  musician  of  some  repute, 
1844  he  visited  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  thenceforth  carefully  instructed  him  on  the 
1846  England  with  the  view  of  founding  a  com-  pianoforte.  In  his  9th  year  he  performed  at  a 
mercial  dlianoe  between  that  country  and  Oer-  public  concert  in  Presburg  at  wmch  were  pres- 
many.  He  was  not  successful,  and  having  met  ent  several  wealthy  Hungarian  noblemen.  The 
with  disappointment  in  many  other  projects  and  latter,  astonished  at  young  Liszt's  talents,  at 
lost  his  property  in  the  United  States,  he  blew  once  proposed  to  contribute  to  his  musical  edu- 
his  brains  out.  Ample  iastioe  has  been  done  cation  during  the  next  6  years.  In  accordance 
fiance  his  death  to  his  disinterested  and  inde-  with  this  proposition  Liszt,  accompanied  by  his 
fatigable  exertions.  An  edition  of  his  complete  father,  repaired  to  Vienna  and  was  put  under 
works,  with  his  biogrq>by  bv  H&usser,  was  pub-  the  instruction  of  Earl  Ozemy  and  Sdieri,  with 
Mshed  at  Stuttgart  in  1860-'51  (3  vols.  8vo.).  whom  he  remained  about  18  months,  after  which 

LISTER,  Joseph  Jaoksoit,  an  English  micro-  he  appeared  in  concerts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and 

scopist,  bcnrn  about  1800.    A  merchant  by  pro-  elsewhere,  with  great  success.   At  Paris,  where 

fession,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  he  arrived  in  1828,  he  received  the  most  flatter- 
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ing  attentions ;  but  his  father,  who  was  his  in-  In  this  portion  he  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the 

separable  cofnpanion,  took  care  that  he  should  chief  mu^cal  centres  of  Europe,  and  has  helped 

not  be  spoiled  by  the  indiscriminate  praises  lav-  to  introdaoe  to  notice  several  of  the  rising  com- 

iahed  npon  him.    Although  rejectea  as  a  pnpil  posers  of  Germany.    To  his  exertions  Biohard 

by  the  conservatoire  on  account  of  his  foreign  Wagner  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 

birth,  he  was  carefhUy  instructed  in  counter-  publicity  which  his  operas  now  enjoy.    With 

point  by  Reicha,  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  characteristic  generosity  he  also  idlbrds  gratui- 

he  did  not  give  many  hours  of  practice  to  the  tons  instruction  to  young  pianists,  for  whose 

works  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  composers  benefit  he  dves  private  performances.    As  a 

for  the  pianoforte.    When  his  education  was  performer  Liszt  stands  at  the  head  of  what 

considered  finished,  father  and  son  made  lucra-  has  been  called  the  "  prodigious^'  school,  ezoel- 

tive  concert  tours  in  the  provinces  and  in  Eng-  ling  in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel 

land.    Upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1825,  Franz  efiects.    His  fingering  is  firm,  vigorous,  and 

produced  an  opera  in  one  act  entitled  Dan  wonderfully  fiezible ;  but  he  labors  under  the 

Sanehe.  ou  le  ekdteau  de  Vamowr^  which  onlv  imputation,  not  ^together  unfounded,  of  sacri- 

escaped  condemnation  on  account  of  the  youth  fidng  grace  to  strength,  and  of  a  desire  to 

of  the  composer.    In  1827  he  lost  his  father,  an  astonish  rather  than  to  cmarm  by  his  playing, 

event  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  His  compositions  are  liable  of  the  same  criti- 

and  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  active  cism.    Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  the  older 

imagination  he  surrendered  himself  to  gloomy  composers  have,  however,  had  no  more  elo- 

fiEincies  and  religious  rhapsodies.    An  unhappy  quent  interpreter,  notwithstanding  he  cannot 

attachment  to  a  woman  of  rank  at  the  same  luways  avoid  substituting  his  own  ideas  for 

Hme  prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  world,  theirs.  As  a  performer  his  execution  has  deterio- 

and  for  several  years  he  almost  wholly  relin-  rated  during  his  retirement^  and  it  is  said  tiiat 

quisbed  his  art.    In  this  interval  his  plastic  he  cannot  now  perform  many  of  his  early  pieces, 

mind,  quick  at  receiving  impressions,  embraced  distinguished  cliiefiy  for  their  difficulties.    He 

at  different  times  the  doctrines  of  the  St.  6i-  has  been  an  active  contributor  to  musical  lit- 

monists,  the  philosophy  of  Lamennais,  and  the  erature,  and  is  the  author  of  a  ''Biography  of 

vivid  poetic  fancies  of  Victor  Hugo  or  George  Chopin"  (1852),  of  a  work  on  "  The  (iypsiea 

Sand.    During  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  and  their  Munc"  (Paris^  1859),  and  of  numer- 

composed  a  Symphonie  rSvolutionnairej  which,  ous  articles  on  the  operas  of  Wagner  and  other 

however,  was  never  published.  The  appearance  subjects  in  the  Neue  ZeiUchrtft  Jwr  Mtisik,    His 

of  Paganini  in  Paris  in  1881  roused  him  from  compositions  comprise  a  variety  of  fantasias, 

this  mood,  and,  iuU  of  the  idea  of  becoming  the  eapriceSy  reminiscences,  &c.    His  personal  ap- 

Paganini  of  the  pianoforte,  he  resumed  his  prac-  pearance  is  striking,  and  his  features,  though 

tice  on  that  instrument.    In  1885  he  heard  of  angular  and  unprepossessing,  thoroughly  reflect 

the  success  of  Thalberg  in  Paris,  and,  after  an  his  genius  and  energy  of  character.    He  pos- 

interval  of  8  years,  suddenly  made  his  reap-  sesses  many  engaging  personal  qualities,  and  is 

pearance  there  with  an  ^lat  which  his  long  ab-  distinguished  by  an  almost  profuse  liberality, 

sence  had  in  no  respect  diminished.    A  contem-  LITCHFIELD,  a  K.  W.  oo.  of  Conn.,  border- 

porary  critic,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  which  ing  on  N.  Y. ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

distinguished  both  pianists,  observed:  *^  Thalberg  45,258.    It  is  watered  by  the  Housatonic,  Nau- 

is  the  first,  but  Liszt  is  the  only  one."  From  Paris  gatuck,   and   Farmington   rivers,   with   their 

Liszt  proceeded  in  1887  to  Italy,  creating  every-  branches,  which  supply  extensive  water  power, 

where  a  sensation  not  less  lively  than  that  caused  The  surface  is  uneven,  in  some  parts  mountain- 

by  Paganini.  At  Vienna  he  gave  a  series  of  con-  ous,  and  the  soil  good.    Iron  ore  abounds  and 

certs  in  aid  of  the  suffisrers  by  the  grea^  inunda-  is  extensively  manufkctured.  The  principal  pro- 

tion  of  1888  at  Pesth ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  ductions  in  1850  were  279,136  bu^els  of  Indian 

a  deputation  of  Hungarian  noblemen  he  subse-  com,  91,224  of  rye,  299,488  of  oats,  298,511  of 

quently  visited  the  latter  city,  where  he  was  re-  potatoes,  109,288  tons  of  hay,  1^246,588  lbs.  of 

ceived  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  was  butter,  and  148,518  of  wool    There  were  17 

Cented  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  sword  of  grist  n^ls,  10  iron  founderies,  16  woollen  fac- 
)r  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  this  tories,  5  cotton  factories,  89  tanneries,  104 
period  until  1847  his  career  was  a  succession  of  churches,  and  8,828  pupils  attending  public 
triumphs,  and  probably  no  musician  has  in  an  schools. — ^Litchfield,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
equal  space  of  time  been  more  honored,  flatter-  ital  of  the  preceding  coxmty ;  pop.  in  1850, 
ed,  or  caressed  by  aU  ranks  of  society.  In  the  8,958.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
latter  year,  wearying  of  the  life  of  an  itinerant  elevation  which  commands  a  view  noted  for 
performer,  he  retired  to  a  smaU  village  in  Gkr-  its  beauty.  It  contains  a  court  house,  saol, 
many,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  4  churches  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  Meth^ 
a  higher  order  of  compodtion  than  the  fantasias  odist,  and  Boman  Catholic),  a  private  lunatic 
and  other  pianoforte  pieces  which  he  had  pre-  asylum,  2  academies,  and  a  newspaper  oflice. 
yiously  produced.  Aoout  this  time  he  accepted  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  law 
an  offer  from  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  assume  the  school,  established  in  1784  by  the  Hon.  Tapping 
post  of  conductor  of  the  court  concerts  and  the  Beeve,  but  discontinued  after  his  death.  Of 
opera  at  Weimar,  where  he  has  since  resided,  lato  years  it  has  been  a  &vorite  summer  resort. 
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LITERARY  HISTORY,  the  bistoiy  of  books,  preceded  it,  but  diowing  a  left  thoroiigfa  ao* 
treating  therefore  the  attainments  and  progress  qoaintance  with  soimice  and  the  raodem  Ian- 
g(  the  bnman  mind  in  every  department,  and  the  goages  than  with  oriental  and  theological  litwa* 
characteristic  tendencies  and  opinions  of  every  tare.  Of  subsequent  general  literary  historiM, 
age.  Politi<»I  and  ecclesiastical  histories  deal  the  most  important  are  Waohler's  JEtandbmeh 
^lefly  with  events;  literary  history,  with  der  Ge^ehiehte  d&r  Literatur  (8d  enlaiged  ed., 
thonght;  each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they  1888),  and  Grftsse's  Bandbuek  d&r  aUgemekum 
are  necessarily  connected  in  any  complete  nar-  LiUrmturoe$ekUhte  (188T- 55).  The  Italians 
rative.  Bibliography,  biography,  and  even  spe-  have  excelled  in  histories  of  their  own  litera- 
cial  criticism  are  but  the  snbordinate  parts  of  tore.  Tiraboschi  (1772-^82)  applies  himsetf 
literary  history ;  its  main  object  is  to  show  the  particolariy  to  the  exposition  of  ficicts,  and  makes 
generid  progress  and  phases  of  intellectnal  d&-  but  a  sparing  use  of  criticism ;  Oomiani  (1804- 
velopment  and  of  SBsthetic  and  moral  culture.  '18)  more  fi^nently  analyzes  books,  and  critical- 
The  ancients  left  no  example  of  this  species  of  Iv  appreciates  the  writers;  and  the  French  au- 
history.  It  consists  in  large  part  of  generaliza-  thor  Ginguen^  (1811-19)  includes  both  the  Latin 
tions  from  literary  phenomena,  of  which  Pater-  and  native  Hteratore  of  Italy.  Sismondi's  history 
cuius  gives  one  early  instance.  He  shows  by  a  of  the  literature  of  southern  Europe  is  ftill  and 
histonccd  review  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  pleasing.  There  is  no  esteemed  complete  his- 
seem  often  to  have  come  in  dusters,  appearing  tory  eiUier  of  French  or  English  literature.  The 
almost  contemporaneously  in  particular  places,  colossal  literary  history  of  France  undertaken 
Quintillan  also  introduces  the  principal  authors  by  the  Benedictines  in  1788  is  still  continued 
of  Qreece  and  Rome  together  in  a  single  chap-  by  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-let- 
ter. But  the  classical  and  mediflDval  authors  tres,  Demogeot  in  1867  ^blished  a  brilliant 
rendered  scarcely  any  service  to  this  depart-  summaiy  in  one  volume.  Warton^s  history  of 
ment,  except  by  leaving  materials.  From  the  English  poetry,  extending  only  to  the  reign  of 
16th  century  many  more  or  less  comprehensive  Elizabeth,  has  remmned  a  favorite  work.  BU- 
histories  of  European  literature  have  appeared,  lam's  **  Introduction  to  the  literature  of  Eu- 
and  the  present  century  especiidly  has  produced  rope  in  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  Oentnriee^  ia 
valuable^ynoptical  views  both  of  European  and  hardly  surpassed  in  respect  of  learning  and 
oriental  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  Bib-  philosophical  criticism  by  any  literary  history. 
Uoiheca  Uhivenalis  (1546-'66)  of  Conrad  Qes-  In  Germany,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  Buhle,  and 
ner,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Selecta  (1598)  of  t^e  others,  have  written  histories  of  philosophy. 
Italian  Jesuit  Possevin,  Hallam  follows  Lord  Menzel  is  the  prindpal  general  historian  of 
Bacon  in  the  assertion  tiiat  no  real  history  of  German  literature  (1828),  Bouterwek  of  mod- 
letters  had  been  written  up  to  his  time.  Bacon  em  poetry  and  eloquence  (1801-19),  WilhcJm 
compares  the  world,  lacking  this,  to  a  statue  of  von  Schlegel  of  dramatic  literature  (1809-*11X 
Polyphemus  wanting  his  single  eve.  He  gives  and  Ferdinand  Wolf  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
the  outiines  of  a  scheme  which  snould  contain  literature  (1869).  The  most  authoritative  his- 
^*  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  tory  of  Spanidi  literature  is  that  'by  Geocge 
and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tradi-  Ticknor  ^3  vols.,  Kew  York,  1849). — lliewcvks 
tions,  their  divers  administrations  and  manag-  of  chief  miportance  on  the  literatures  of  difto- 
ings,  their  flourishings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  ent  nations  are  referred  to  at  the  dose  of  the 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  artides  under  their  several  heads, 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con-  LITHARGE.  See  Liud. 
cerning  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  UTHGOW,  William,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom 
world.''  Such  a  history,  he  says,  would  ^'make  in  the  parish  of  Lanark  in  1688,  died  there  in 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  1640.  Qe  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  aa 
of  learning.^'  The  prindpal  attempts  in  the  17th  soon  as  he  attained  manhood  commenced  a  pe- 
century  were  tiie  Prodromm  HUtorvB  LUerarim  destrian  tour  on  the  continent.  After  traveUing 
of  Lambecius  (1669),  in  which  the  design  of  a  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  Switz- 
universal  account  of  literature  is  completed  only  erland,  and  France,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  then 
as  far  as  the  times  of  Moses  and  Oadmus,  and  vbited  Greece,  western  Asia,  and  Egjrpt,  and  ra- 
the Folyhistor  LUeroHm  of  Morhof  (1688),  a  turned  to  Eufdand,  bringing  with  him  ^certain 
work  of  erudition  and  judgment,  which  was  rare  gifts  and  notable  relics*'  from  Jordan  and 
enlarged  by  Fabridus,  and  remained  long  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  presented  to  King  James 
esteem*  A  more  complete  and  regular  synopsis  and  the  queen.  Having  remained  a  year  in 
was  the  Origine,  progreuo  estate  attu€le  d'ogni  London,  he  set  out  ibr  western  Africa,  and  trav- 
Utteratura  (l782-'99),  by  the  Jesuit  Andres,  ersed  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  re- 
displaying extensive  learning,  but  littie  philoso-  turning  home  through  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
phical  thought.  A  history  of  modem  arts  and  Germany.  His  reputation  as  an  adventurous 
sciences  was  meantime  projected  in  Germany,  traveller  had  by  this  time  become  so  great 
The  several  departments  were  distributed  among  that  Uie  court  and  people  of  IxHidon  regard- 
11  savants,  and  J.  G.  Eichhom  undertook  the  ed  him  as  a  public  curiodty,  the  king  honor- 
general  survey.  He  afterward  published  a  his-  ing  him  with  frequent  and  fiuniHar  audienoei^ 
tory  of  letters  from  the  earliest  ages  (1805-'ll).  while  the  nobles  and  gentry  entertained  him  as 
more  methodical  andapecifie  than  any  that  had  a  gnest    In  1619  he  departed  on  a  third  toor. 
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bearing  reo(nnm6&dAtory  letten  from  James  to  The  Inky  material  is  then  washed  with  a  weak 

aU  kiDffs,  prinoes,  and  potentates.    These  doou-  acid  solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 

ments  however  did  not  much  avail  him,  for  on  it^  and  also  eating  awaVsUghtly  the  stone  not 

arriving  at  Malaga  in  Spain  he  was  arrested  as  protected  by  the  ink.     water  is  then  applied, 

a  spy,  and  subjected  to  torture ;  his  limbs  were  which  wets  the  clean  portions  of  the  stone,  leav- 

mangled  and  crashed,  and  his  body  lacerated  ins  the  greasy  lines  dry;  and  after  tiiis  the 

with  tightened  cords.    Through  the  interven-  lithographic  ink  laid  over  the  whole  adheres 

tion  of  the  British  consul,  he  at  length  obtained  only  to  the  greasy  lines.    The  art  was  invented 

his  liberty,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  in  at  Uie  dose  of  the  18th  century  by  Aloys  Sene- 

1621,  a  helpless  invalid.    His  condition  was  so'  felder,  a  Bavarian,  who,  too  poor  to  publish  his 

deplorable  that  he  had  to  be  presented  at  court  works,  experimented  with  a  view  to  discover 

reclining  on  a  feather  bed.    On  recovering  his  some  cheap  method  by  which  he  could  print 

health  Litbgow  was  so  imprudent  as  to  assault  them  himself.   (See  Sbnefsldbr.)   The  process 

the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  presence  cham-  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  naving  casually 

ber,  which  outrage  cousigned  him  for  9  mont^  made  for  his  mother  a  memorandum  of  clothes 

to  tlie  Marshalsea  prison.    His  latter  days  were  to  be  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by  writing  upon 

passed  in  Scotland.    The  first  edition  of  his  a  slab  of  stone^,  which  he  intended  to  copy.    As 

^  Travels'*  was  published  in  London  in  161^  it  lay  before  him  he  thought  to  try  the  effect  of 

the  latest  in  1814.    He  was  also  the  author  or  applying  printers  ink  to  the  lines  and  thus  tak- 

a  history  of  the  siege  of  Breda  (1687).  ing  an  impression,  and  in  1796  succeeded  in 

UTHIA  (Qr.  Xc^or,  a  Stone),  the  oxide  of  the  printing  a  piece  of  music  from  lines  drawn  in 

metal  lithium,  discovered  by  Arfwedson  in  1818  slight  relief.  Long  before  this,  in  1728,  a  mem- 

in  the  mineral  petallte,  since  found  in  lepidolite,  ber  of  the  French  academv  of  sciences,  named 

«podumene,  and  in  several  varieties  of  mica;  Dufay,  described  in  the  JaSmoires  ot  ih^  acad- 

avmbol  LO,  chemical  equivalent  I'iJi,    It  is  an  emy  a  method  of  engraving  in  relief  upon 

alkaline  substance  doselv  allied  to  potash  and  marble  and  some  other  stones,  by  which,  with 

soda.    It  is  separated  by  igniting  the  pulverized  the  use  of  a  varnish  to  protect  the  portions 

minerals  that  contain  it  with  twice  their  weight  to  be  left  raised,  and  of  acid  to  eat  down 

of  quicklime,  treating  first  with  hydrochloric  the  other  portions,  he  produced  upon  the  stone 

and  then  with  sulphuric  acid.    The  sulphate  of  the  most  delicate  designs;   but  thte  was  ap- 

lithia,  being  soluble,  is  thus  separated  from  the  plied  to  no  further  purpose.     Senefelder  ob- 

insoluble  sulphate  of'  lime,  and  is  afterward  de-  tained  a  patent  for  his  process  in  several  of  the 

composed  by  baryta  water,  the  hydrate  of  lithia  German  states,  and  in  1802  engaged  to  some 

after  filtration  being  recovered  by  evaporation ;  extent  in  the  work  at  Vienna.    He  made  use 

this  fuses  below  redness;  but  as  the  alkali  pow-  of  his  art  as  a  cheap  method  of  copying  music, 

erfnlly  attacks  platinum,  the  capsules  employed  and  thus  invented  that  department  of  it  known 

should  be  of  silver.    Lithia  forms  several  salts,  as  autography  or  transferring,  which  even  in 

which  in  general  are  remarkably  fbsible. — ^The  1799  he  had  extended  to  the  copying  of  old 

metal  LiTHniM  (symbol  L,  chemical  equivalent  engravings,  the  method  being  nearly  ^e  same 

0.58)  was  first  obtained  by  Davy.    It  is  most  with  that  now  in  use.    He  also  devised  at  the 

easily  reduced  from  the  chloride  by  the  galvanic  same  time  the  several  modes  of  drawing  with 

current.    It  is  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal,  sus-  the  pen,  and  the  crayon  or  chalk,  and  the  point 

ceptible  of  being  welded  and  drawn  into  wire,  engraving.     He   labored   to    extend   his  art 

but  has  less  tenacity  than  lead.    It  fuses  at  856%  throughout  Europe,  and  was  continually  devising 

and  is  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.    It  is  the  new  modes  of  its  application.    It  was  introduced 

lightest  solid  body  known,  its  specific  gravity  into  Rome  and  London  in  1807,  and  into  Paris 

being  only  0.5986.    It  bums  brilliantly,  fioats  in  1814.    Everywhere  it  met  with  great  favor, 

upon  water,  and  soon  abstracts  its  oxygen,  its  and  especially  in  Paris.    Artists  of  distinction 

behavior  being  like  that  of  sodium.  practised  ana  aided  to  perfect  it ;  and  it  was 

LITHOGRAPHY  (Gr.  Xi^or,  a  stone,  and  fashionable  for  the  nobility  to  design  on  stone. 
ypafjytt,  to  write),  the  art  of  producing  designs  It  is  said  that  this  was  skilfully  practised  by  the 
upon  stone,  and  transferring  them  to  paper  in  duchess  de  Berry,  and  that  the  duke  de  Bor- 
the  ordinal^  method  of  taking  impressions.  It  deaux  pulled  proofis,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
may  be  called  a  branch  of  engraving;  and  to  illustrated  **  GuUiver^s  Travels."  Lemercier 
some  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  cultivated  the  art  with  the  most  distinguished 
for  maps,  botanical  illustrations,  Ac,j  which  re-  and  long  continued  success.  He  contrived  a 
quire  very  minute  and  distinct  lines,  stones  are  new  autolithographic  paper,  by  the  use  of  which 
cut  with  fine  graven  of  steel  or  diamond  points  painters  and  designera  can  work  at  once  upon 
hi  the  same  manner  as  copper  plates  are  en-  paper  without  fear  of  their  productions  being 
graved.  The  cost  is  less  than  \  that  of  copper-  mjured  in  the  process  of  transferring  them  to 
plate  engraving,  and  from  10,(KH)  to  12,000  im-  stone.  In  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855 
pressions  may  be  taken  from  a  stone  without  the  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Lemercier, 
deterioration.  But  in  the  usual  practice  of  the  who  was  then  conducting  a  large  establishment 
art,  the  Ihiee  which  receive  the  ink  are  com-  containing  more  than  100  presses  and  employing 
posed  of  some  greasy  substance,  which  is  ap-  about  200  workmen.  Count  de  Lasteyrie  in- 
plied  with  a  pen,  crayon,  or  brush  to  tiie  stone,  vented  the  method  of  facsimile  printing,  appli* 
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oable  to  the  obtatning  copies  oi  obaraoien  HhaJb  fycto.  To  prepare  th^n  for  nee,  they  are  fiat 
oaDDot  easily  be  broagbt  into  ordioary  typog-  ground  to  a  smootb  and  perfectly  eTen  tuse  aod 
rapby,  and  also  to  maps  in  wbicb  all  tbe  detaus  polisbed ;  and  then,  aoocming  to  the  degree  of 
are  litbograpbio,  while  tbe  names  of  places  are  fineness  of  the  intended  drawing^  tbey  are 
first  prodaoed  upon  tbe  paper  by  ordinary  print-  grained  by  rubbing  the  faces  of  two  stones  to- 
ing.  Engelmann  by  his  knowledge  of  chemis-  ^ther  with  the  interrention  of  finely  ground 
try  was  able  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  art  silioious  sand.  To  produce  the  precise  grain 
of  Hthographio  printing  in  colors,  or  chromo-  required  is  a  matter  involying  mudi  care  aod 
lithography ;  and  by  tbe  science  brought  to  skuL  Stones  that  have  been  once  used  are 
bear  upon  lithography  generally  in  Paris,  it  has  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  obliterate  all  the 
there  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfeo-  old  marks  and  prepare  them  for  use  a  seoond 
tion  than,  elsewhere.  Full  treatises  were  pub-  time. — ^Tbe  next  requisite  to  that  of  a  proper 
lidied  upon  it  in  1819  by  Count  Baucourt  and  stone  is  a  suitable  ink  or  crayons  for  prodnciog 
Senefelder.  Tbe  litbograpbio  art  was  intro*  the  drawings.  Of  these  the  mode  of  prepara- 
duced  into  the  United  States  in  1821,  and  tion  is  very  yariable ;  but  the  essential  ingre- 
was  practised  by  Messrs.  Bamet  and  Doolittle  dients  are  chiefiy  soq>,  white  wax,  and  Faris 
in  New  York.  There  is  a  favorable  notice  of  it  black.  Various  other  substanoes  are  also  em- 
with  some  of  the  earliest  roecimens  in  the  4th  plojred,  as  tallow,  mastic,  shell  lac,  Yenetian  tor* 
volume  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  Science''  pentine,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  Bruns- 
for  1822.  This  country  cannot  boast  of  its  pro-  wick  black,  Sue  A  mixture  is  made  and  melted 
gross  or  of  any  works  of  merit  in  the  art  In  together  over  the  fire,  and  the  materials  are 
S^ppland  its  productions  have  been  of  a  hifl^  thus  well  incorporated  together.  More  tallow 
or&r,  especially  in  landscapes ;  and  the  estab-  gives  a  softer  crayon  or  **  chalk,"  and  shell  lao 
lishment  of  the  Ack^rmanns  in  London  was  long  adds  to  its  hardness.  The  mixture  is  cast  into 
famous  for  the  fine  specimens  it  fiimished  in  moulds,  and  the  pieces  may  afterward  be  point- 
immense  numbers  in  this  department,  including  ed  and  used  as  pencils,  or  be  dissolved  in  water 
tbe  productions  oif  Hughe,  Ward,  Westall,  Hard-  in  tbe  same  way  as  India  ink  is  rubbed.  The 
ing.  Lane,  and  otiiers.  In  all  civilized  countries  latter  is  used  chiefly  on  the  polished  stones,  and 
it  is  practised  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  cheap  may  be  applied  with  fine  camels'  hair  brushesi 
method  of 'ftimishing  prints  and  facsimiles,  and  or  with  fine  steel  pens,  the  outlines  of  the 
forms  of  checks,  bill%  and  other  papers  used  for  drawing  being  first  transferred  to  the  stone 
commercial  purposes. — ^The  best  stones  employ-  fhxn  paper.  The  crayons  are  used  only  upon 
ed  in  lithography  are  slabs  of  a  light-colored,  grained  surfaces,  as  tiieir  material  woiUd  not 
slaty,  argiUaceous  limestone,  foxmd  in  very  ex-  adhere  when  rubbed  upon  smoothly  perished 
tensive  beds  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim,  surfaces.  Their  points  soon  become  dull,  and 
on  the  Danube.  The  rock  belongs  to  the  upper  large  numbers  are  kept  ready  sharpened  at  band, 
oolite,  and  occurs  in  sheets  and  slabs  of  vari-  The  shading  is  effected  precisely  as  in  other 
ous  thickuesses.  It  is  exceedingly  fine-grained,  drawimrs  by  the  ▼arying  thickness  or  distance 
fbrmed  evidentiy  of  the  finest  sediments;  its  fos-  apart  of  the  lines.  With  skilfully  drawn  lines 
ails  are  many  of  them  of  the  most  delicate  char-  in  ink  upon  smooth  surfaces,  as  fine  an  effect 
aoter,  among  tiiem  being  found  insects  intermix-  may  be  produced  as  upon  copper.  Drawings 
ed  with  other  animal  remains  of  marine  charao*  are  sometimes  transferred  to  stone  from  paper, 
ter.  The  quarries  had  long  been  worked  to  far-  For  this  purpose  they  are  first  made  in  a  kind 
nish  fiooring  slabs  before  tiiis  more  valuable  of  copying  ink,  called  autographic  ink,  upon 
application  of  the  stone  was  discovered.  Other  paper  prepared  with  a  peculiiur  land  of  size,  and 
countries  also  have  fbrnished  lithographic  stones,  when  used  are  laid  face  down  upon  the  stone 
as  those  from  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Bd-  and  pressed. — ^When  tiie  stone  has  received  the 
b^e,  Haute-Garonne.  in  the  French  Pyr6n6es,  design,  the  next  operation  is  to  fix  it  by  destroy- 
claimed  by  some  to  oe  harder  and  better  than  ing  the  solubility  of  its  materials,  so  that  it 
the  Bavarian.  Those  of  Oh&teauroux  in  France  may  not  be  entirely  removed  by  water.  Tins 
are  much  used  for  lithographic  writing.  Others  is  effected  by  different  chemical  applications, 
have  been  obtained  near  Bath  in  England,  in  among  which  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
Canada,  and  many  other  places.  But  after  a  advantageously  be  used.  The  former,  laigely 
carefal  examination  of  samples^  at  the  French  diluted  with  water,  is  commonly  preferred,  and 
exhibition  of  1856,  from  Algeria,  Italy,  Portu-  its  implication  is  cttdled  etching.  It  is  washed 
gel,  France,  and  Canada,  the  jury  awarded  the  over  the  stone,  and  acts  in  several  ways  to  per- 
superiority  In  the  aggregate  of  good  qualities  to  feet  the  operation.  It  dissolves  out  the  alkali 
tiiose  of  Bavaria,  such  as  were  first  used  by  of  the  ink,  leaving  the  insoluble  portion  to  hard- 
Senefelder.  The  roost  perfect  stones  are reqnir-  en  upon  the  stone;  it  attacks  the  calcareous 
ed  for  crayon  drawings.  They  should  be  of  material  of  the  stone,  and  thus  lowering  the 
ck»e  and  uniform  texture,  fr^e  from  all  spots,  clean  portions  raises  the  inked  portions  in  re- 
stains,  and  colored  veins,  and  are  of  a  pearl  gray  lief;  it  renders  tbe  parts  it  attadcs  porous  and 
tint  or  light  buffi  For  pen  and  brush  dra^nngs  more  susceptible  of  absorbing  water,  the  benefit 
stones  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  will  answer;  of  which  will  be  seen  in  spiking  below  of  the 
and  for  engraving  the  hardest  are  used  without  process  of  printing;  and  by  uniting  with  the 
iiiuoh  regard  to  the  veins  and  other  similar  de-  lime  it  forms  a  film  of  calcareous  salt,  whioh 
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eflfootoflll/  obYenthe  okaa  stone  andpreyents  part  depend.  Their  perfection  is  also  in  part 
the  appearance  of  spots  and  blemishes  that  form  due  to  Uie  condition  of  the  paper  as  to  proper 
irherever  the  hand  touches  the  stone,  or  any  amoxmt  of  moisture,  and  to  his  manner  oi  rega- 
greas^  matter  reaches  it  in  Uie  course  of  its  pre-  lating  the  press.  The  apparatos  employed  far 
paration.  The  stone  is  next  washed  with  pure  this  purpose,  though  greatlj  improved  from  that 
water  and  afterward  with  gnm  water;  the  ob-  formerly  in  use,  has  still  the  appearance  of 
ject  of  the  latter  is  to  preyent  the  coloring  mat-  clumsiness  and  imperfection.  The  stone  is  set 
€er  from  spreading  unaer  the  pressure  to  which  in  a  table,  which  can  be  run  upon  rollers  turned 
the  stone  is  to  be  sutjected  in  printing,  and  to  by  a  hand  crank  under  a  fizea  wooden  scraper 
retain  the  acid  that  adheres  to  the  sreasy  sub-  edge.  This  presses  down  upon  the  leather 
stance,  the  quality  of  which  it  is  designed  to  sheet  or  tympan  that  coyers  the  moistened 
change.  The  roller  charged  with  printing  ink  printing  paper  and  its  paper  backers,  which  are 
is  th^  passed  oyer  the  stone  till  the  mk  is  found  nrst  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  stone.  Better 
to  adhere  to  the  drawing.  An  application  of  results  are  thus  attained  than  by  tiie  use  of  ma- 
gum  Arabic  hi  water  is  next  made,  and  the  chinery  worked  by  steam,  which  to  some  ex- 
atone  is  put  away  for  a  day  or  two  that  the  ink  tent  is  applied  to  this  process.  With  each  im- 
iziay  become  well  incorporated  into  it.  When  pression  the  stone  is  wetted  and  inked.  The 
required  for  printing,  it  is  secured  in  a  suitable  number  of  perfect  copies  obtainable  fr^m  crayon 
press,  and  backed  if  necessary  to  strengthen  it  drawings  upon  stone  is  from  500  to  1,500.  Fine 
with  a  bed  of  plaster  of  Fans.  The  gum  is  ink  drawings  furnish  about  6,000,  and  those  in 
loosened  by  a  sprinkling  of  clean  water,  and  re-  coarse  lines  haye  afforded  as  many  as  80,000 
moyed  by  passing  a  wet  sponge  lightiy  oyer  without  deterioration.  Transfers  from  steel 
it,  and  the  ink,  worked  up  on  the  color  table  and  copper  plates  and  engraved  stone  to  plane 
elose  by,  is  rolled  oyer  the  whole  surface.  That  stone  yield  from  1,000  to  5,000  prints,  yary- 
ihis  may  adhere  only  to  the  drawing,  the  stone  ing  with  the  Quality  of  the  drawing,  Ac,  These 
must  be  kept  uniformly  wet,  and  some  gum  are  much  usea  for  printing  maps  and  cmnmer- 
Hiust  always  be  present,  though  it  may  be  in  so  cial  blanks,  of  which  very  l^ge  numbers  are 
small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  If  required.  The  method  is  to  take  an  impression 
the  ink  is  found  to  stain  the  stone  in  any  part,  from  the  original  plate  or  engraved  stone  in 
k  must  be  scraped  off  and  gum  water  applied ;  transfer  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  soluble 
and  if  this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  it  will  be  coating  of  gum,  starch,  and  alum.  This  is  laid 
necessary  to  touch  these  parts  with  add,  and  face  downward  upon  the  stone,  and  ran  through 
a^rward  with  gnm  water.  When  the  ink  the  press.  The  back  of  tiie  p^>er  being  wet, 
is  properly  distributed,  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  moisture  partially  dissolves  the  sizing,  so 
tile  stone  and  the  impression  is  taken.  With  that  the  ink  is  left  upon  the  stone,  when  the 
each  one  the  moisture  is  removed  from  the  paper  is  stripped  off,  and  a  further  application 
stone  to  the  paper,  and  must  be  renewed.  The  of  water  completely  dissolves  and  removes  the 
Ink  employed  for  lithographic  printing  is  a  pe-  sizing.  The  ink  is  then  treated  as  before  de- 
onliar  preparation,  a  receipt  for  which  is  given  scribed. — Ohromolithography,  which  has  heea 
in  the  article  hm.  -  It  must  be  thick  enough  to  most  successfully  practised  by  Engelmann  in 
prevent  its  spreading  too  readily,  so  as  to  run  Paris,  is  a  method  of  printing  colors  by  the  use 
upon  the  dean  parts  of  the  stone ;  and  it  must  of  a  succession  of  blocks,  each  having  a  single 
not  be  so  thick  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  paper  color  distributed  in  its  appropriate  places,  a 
and  take  up  witii  it  portions  of  the  chuk  or  process  very  similar  to  that  described  in  Oauoo 
orayon.  When  this  occurs  the  drawing  is  spoil-  rsiifmNO.  The  effect  desired  may  be  attained 
ed  i^ter  a  £dw  impressions.  In  very  warm  partly  by  the  superposition  of  properly  sdected 
weather  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  go  colors  as  well  as  by  their  juxtaposition.  Some 
on  vrith  the  ink  ordinarily  employed.  At  other  examples  of  printing  in  this  branch  of  the  art  are 
times  it  is  occasionally  founa  necessary  to  lay  particularly  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Digby 
aside  the  stone  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  draw-  Wyatt,  *^The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
ing  time  to  reharden ;  but  it  must  not  be  allow-  Oentury,"  1851;  also  in  the  London  *^Athe- 
ed  to  become  too  hard,  as  it  would  then  refuse  naum,"  June  18, 1858. — Senefelder  made  many 
to  take  the  ink.  A  special  preserving  ink  or  experiments  upon  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  stone 
▼amish  is  made  use  of  to  protect  the  drawing  in  the  processes  peculiar  to  lithography.  The 
from  becoming  too  hard,  when  it  is  desirable  to  metal  in  many  req>ects  is  extremely  weU  adapt- 
leave  it  for  a  long  time. —  Hie  quality  of  the  ed  for  this  use;  and  at  the  dose  of  their  report 
paper  is  a  matter  that  requires  attention.  If  it  upon  the  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  in 
oontain  any  gritty  substcoices,  it  will  soon  act  the  Parisian  exhibition,  the  jury  expressed  the 
upon  the  stone ;  plaster  in  its  composition  soon  opinion  that  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the 
causes  the  lines  to  be  clogged;  and  alum  attacks  art  called  zincography  are  littie  appreciated, 
the  gum  and  ruins  the  drawing.  It  is  even  bet-  Zinc  plates  cost  but  littie,  are  very  ea«ly  pre- 
ter  to  use  unsized  paper  whenever  the  strength  pared,  and  dedgns  upon  them  are  made  with 
of  this  is  suffident.  The  printer  shodd  be  iu>le  preat  facilitj.  The  metal  takes  fat  inks,  and 
to  appredate  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  its  polished  surfikse  rejects  water,  while,  when 
for  upon  his  manner  of  applying  the  ink  the  roughened  by  graining  with  sand  and  water  or 
general  tone  of  the  impressions  may  in  great  by  acid  or  other  agent,  it  is  wetted  almost  aa 
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well  as  lithographic  stone.  Prepared  by  dd  is  retained,  while  the  letters,  which  are  proper- 
of  an  allcaline  solution,  its  surface  becomes  so  ly  no  part  of  such  a  map,  may  require  a  micro- 
hard,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  suboxide,  that  scope  to  bring  their  forms  into  view, 
it  will  give  from  6,000  to  8,000  good  impres-  LITHOTOMT,  and  LrrHOTBirr.  See  Stoni. 
sions.  The  art  of  drawing  upon  it  can  easily  LITHUANIA  (Pol.  Littta)^  a  large  tract  of 
be  learned  in  two  days  by  a  skilful  operator,  land  in  eastern  Europe,  now  bdonging  to  the 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  drawings  of  maohin-  Russian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  msSi 
ery  and  for  architectural  designs. — ^Lithomphy  part  included  in  the  East  Prussian  district  of 
derives  a  new  interest  from  the  appucadon  6umbinnen,butwhich  in  the  middle  ages  form- 
of  photography  in  furnishing  its  designs.  l£r.  ed  an  independent  state,  and  subsequently  a 
Macpherson  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  obtain  great  principality  or  grand  duchy  united  with 
photographs  on  stone  for  the  purpose  of  print-  Polana  At  the  pei^  of  its  greatest  power 
ing  them  in  the  ordinary  method  of  treating  in  the  14th  century  it  extended  m>m  the  shores 
omer  designs.  He  called  the  art  photolithog-  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Black  sea,  and 
raphy,  and  bv-  the  French,  who  have  also  cm-  f^om  the  northern  Bug  to  the  Don.  At  the 
tivatea  it  with  great  success,  it  is  named  Uthih  time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland,  i& 
photographie.  He  obtuned  a  coating  of  bitu-  1772,  it  consisted  of  the  palatinates  of  Wiloai 
men,  sendtive  totJie  action  of  light,  by  Niepce's  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brjceso,  Yitebsk,  Polotxk, 
method  of  pouring  its  solution  in  sulphuric  and  MstislaT,  and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia;  al- 
ether  upon  tne  stone  and  allowing  the  etner  to  most  tiie  whole  of  these  territories  is  now  in- 
evaporate.  To  this  coating  a  negative  on  glass  eluded  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Wilna  and 
or  waxed  paper  is  applied,  and  by  exposure  to  Grodno,or  Lithuania  proper,  of  Vitebsk,  MohOey, 
the  full  ravs  of  the  sun  a  faint  impression  is  ob-  and  Minsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Angusto- 
tained.  By  sulphuric  ether  the  bitumen  is  all  wo  in  the  Russian  kin^om  of  Poland.  Lithor 
removed  except  the  portion  acted  upon  by  the  ania  is  generaU^  a  flat  and  low  country,  covered 
light,  which  by  this  agent  has  been  made  in-  in  great  part  with  sand  heaths,  forests,  marshes, 
soluble  in  ether.  The  stone,  beins  washed,  is  and  fens.  The  marshes  of  Pinsk,  in  the  govem- 
ready  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  lithog^  ment  of  Minsk,  are  very  extensive,  and  form  a 
rapher.  Messrs.  Ontting  and  Bradford  of  kind  of  dreary  and  gloomy  desert.  Theprindpol 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  devised  a  method  which  rivers  are  the  Niemen.Dtlna.Wilia,]>niep|er,Be- 

Sromises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  obtaininff  resina,  and  Pripetz,  all  of  wnich  abound  in  fish, 

irectly  exact  copies  of  objects  either  in  reduced  The  chief  exportable  productions  are  grains,  flax, 

or  enlarged  scale.    The  stone  is  coated  with  a  hemp,  honey,  timber,  cattle,  and  horses.  Among 

film  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  4  oz.  of  gum  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  lynxes, 

Arabic  with  a  quart  of  water  and  160  grains  wild  hogs,  foxes,  and  the  aurochs  or  Eoropeaa 

each  of  sugar  or  molasses  and  bichromate  of  pot-  bison,  which  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 

ash.    The  object  of  the  sugar  is  to  prevent  the  forests  of  Bialowica  in  the  government  of  Grod- 

gum  from  attaching  itself  too  directly  to  the  no.    The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.  The 

stone,  and  the  chromic  salt  has  the  effect  of  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Li thuaniansprop^, 

rendering  the  portions  of  gum  acted  upon  by  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Jews. — ^Lathnania 

the  liffht  to  some  extent  insoluble  or  fixed,  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  about  the 

After  being  exposed  in  the  camera  or  placed  beginning  of  the  11th  centunr,  when  the  inhab- 

under  a  negative,  the  stone  is  washed  with  a  ita^ts  were  little  more  than  half  savages  living 

solution  of  soap,  which  removes  all  but  that  on  the  rude  products  of  their  extensive  fbrests. 

portion  of  the  film  which  the  light  has  touched.  They  were  long  tributary  to  various  nei^bor- 

Upon  the  preserved  portions  an  insoluble  soap  ing  Russian  principalities,  and,  having  recove^ 

is  formed,  upon  which  the  ink  is  afterward  re-  ed  their  independence,  became  involved  in  the 

ceived.     By  the  process  of  M.  Poitevin  the  18th  century  ma  long  struggle  wiUi  the  knighti 

stone  is  covered  with  one  or  more  films  of  a  sword-bearers,  who  establidied  themselves  on 

mixture  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  and  a  concen-  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  connection  with 

trated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.    It  is  the  Teutonic  order  subdued  and  converted  the 

then  exposed  while  moist  in  the  camera,  or  is  kindred  pagan  tribes  of  the  Prussians  and  oth- 

dried  to  receive  a  negative  picture.    It  is  after-  ers.    Though  inferior  to  tiieir  enemies  in  the 

ward  moistened  yrita  a  sponge  to  receive  the  art  of  war.  the  Lithuanians  not  only  miuntained 

lithographic  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  to  their  freeaom,  but  also  ccnnmenced  a  series  of 

those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted — ^an  aggressive  wars  with  their  eastern  neighbors, 

effect  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  process  of  and  rapidly  grew  in  power.    Ringold  appears 

Messrs.  Gutting  and  Bradford.    This  branch  of  as  the  first  great  prince  or  grand  duke  of  the 

the  art  is  regarded  as  particularly  appropriate  united  country  beK>re  the  middle  of  the  18th 

for  topographical  maps,  which,  being  arawn  century.    His  son  Mindog  received  the  rojal 

originally  on  a  larger  scale  than  required,  may  diadem  fh>ra  the  pope  after  having  adopted  the 

be  very  fhlly  illustrated,  and  all  their  perfection  Christian  religion,  and  was  crowned  at  Novogro- 

be  retained,  in  the  reduced  scale.    The  lettering  dek,  but  soon  relapsed  into  paganism.    Under 

on  the  original  can  be  drawn  so  small  as  not  to  Oedimin,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  oentoiy, 

interfere  with  the  topographical  features.    The  Lithuania  became  a  powerful  state  by  the  eoiH 

whole  being  then  reduced,  perfect  distinctness  quest  of  Yolhy nia,  the  principalities  of  Kiev  and 
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Tohernigov,  and  others.  His  son  and  snooessor.  nlar  songs^  religions  find  litnrgioal  hjnms,  rid- 
Olgerd,  even  tbrioe  appeared  before  the  gates  of  dlesuand  other  poetry. 
Moscow.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Ja^^dlo,  who  ma&-  LiTMIJS,  a  bine  coloring  substance^  obtained 
ried  Hedvig,  the  daughter  of  King  Lonis  of  from  the  lichen  rocella  tinetorict,  which  is  col- 
Poland,  becoming  king  of  that  country,  nnited  lected  on  the  Oana^  and  Oape  Yerd  islands 
with  it  Lithuania,  and  converted  his  hereditary  and  the  coasts  of  K.  Africa,  and  brought  to 
subjects  to  Christianity.  Under  the  last  king  Holland.  The  plants,  being  cleaned  from  earthy 
of  his  house  in  Poland,  Sigismund  II.  Augustus,  matters,  are  coarsely  powdered  and  macerated 
the  two  countries  were  still  more  closely  unit-  for  seTeral  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  in 
ed  in  1669,  though  Lithuania  retained  separate  a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
armies,  finances,  and  laws. — ^The  Lithuaniak  and  carbonate  of  potash.  By  the  reaction  of 
Lanovaob,  the  Lettic,  and  the  now  extinct  these  substances  upon  the  acid  properties  of 
old  Prussian,  form  the  Lithuano-Slavio  group  the  plants,  which  are  themselves  without  color, 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  their  peculiar  coloring  matters  are  developed. 
The  Lithuanian  is  spoken  in  parts  of  East  The  mass  as  it  ferments  is  first  red.  and  uien 
Prussia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  Samo-  becomes  intensely  blue.  After  this  cnange  it  is 
jpitia,  and  in  Lithuania  proper.  Its  close  afSn-  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  earthy  substance  to 
ity  to  the  Sanscrit  ana  relation  to  other  Ian-  give  it  consistence,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
guages  have  been  established  by  Bohlen,  Bopp,  pleted  by  moulding  it  into  httle  rectangular 
and  others.  The  Latin  form  of  writing  was  cakes.  In  this  state  it  is  the  conmiercial  litmus, 
introduced  with  the  religion  of  Bome.  The  The  cakes  are  of  indigo  blue  or  deep  violet  color, 
Yowels  are  the  Italian  a,  0,  i  (or  v),  <?,  t^  the  and  of  friable  texture.  The  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
pronunciation  of  which  is  determined  by  the  tracted  by  alkalies,  partially  by  water  and  alco- 
use  of  the  S  French  accents  (^\  \ ''),  and  u  ^).  hoL  The  aeneous  mfusion  is  used  to  prepare 
The  consonants  are :  &,  e  (as  m  Polish,  the  6er-  the  slips  of  htmus  paper,  which  are  employed 
man  2,  like  ts  in  English),  6  or  09  (the  Polish  00,  by  chemists  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Un- 
Eng.  tch),  d,  g  (hard),  i  before  vowels  (PoL  ^,  sized  paper  is  either  dipped  into  the  liquid,  or 
£ng.  y  consonant).  lt^\  t  (resembling  rZ),  m^  this  is  brushed  over  its  surface ;  and  when  the 
^  I')  ^)  *  (^  ui  Polish,  and  at  the  beginning  of  paper  has  been  dried  it  is  carefhlly  preserved 
Xjoglish  words),  m  (Eng.  «^,  %  10  (Ens.  «),  e  (as  m  well  stopped  vials.  A  bit  of  it  moistened 
in  Polish  and  English),  I  (Eng.  i).  There  is  no  and  exposed  to  acid  vapors,  or  to  any  liquid 
letter  A.  A  dropi^  nasal  sound  is  marked  by  a  having  the  slightest  acid  reaction,  is  immediate- 
little  line  in  the  vowels.  like  the  Slavic  tongues  ly  changed  from  blue  to  red ;  and  thus  changed, 
and  the  Latin,  the  Lithuanian  has  no  article,  and  it  becomes  a  test  of  alkalies,  the  effect  of  which 
8  genders  for  nouns  and  adjectives.  There  are  is  to  restore  its  former  color.  It  differs  from 
7  cases  of  declension,  the  same  as  in  Polish :  most  other  vegetable  blues,  which  by  the  action 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  voca-  of  alkalies  are  generally  rendered  green, 
tive,  instrumental,  and  locative.  Tlie  noun  has  LITRE,  the  French  elemental  unit  of  liquid 
6  forms  of  declension,  depending  upon  the  ter-  and  other  measures  of  capacity.  It  is  the  cubic 
mination  and  gender.  There  are  8  numbersL  <2^»mitr«,  equal  to  61.02705  cubic  inches,  which 
singular,  dual,  and  plural.  The  declension  of  is  nearly  ^  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon.  The 
the  adjective  resembles  that  of  the  noun.  The  kilolitre  is  of  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  metre, 
comparative  degree  is  formed  by  em%»  or  €«m^  UTTA,  Pomfbo,  count,  an  Italian  historian, 
the  superlative  by  qumm  or  avMX.  The  numerals  bom  in  Milan,  Sept  27, 1781,  died  there,  Aug. 
are :  viienM  (Lat.  unui)^  du  (Lat  dito),  try$  17, 1852.  Enlisting  in  1804  as  a  common  sol- 
(Lat.  tres%  heturi  (Lat.  qucUuor^  Pol.  egtery),  dier,  he  attained  a  high  position  in  the  French 
pmke  (Pol.  pife)y  tumi  (Lat.  %ex^  Pol.  «se^,  army,  which  he  left  in  1814.  Under  the  revo- 
teptyni  (Lat.  septem)^  asstuni  (Lat.  octo,  Ger.  lutionary  government  of  Lombardy  in  1848  he 
(icht),  dewyni  (rol.  dziewifS)^  demmti  (Pol.  ofiSciated  for  a  short  time  as  minister  of  war 
dsieitfSy  Lat.  decem)^  &c.  The  pronouns  re-  and  commander  of  the  national  guard  of  Milan, 
semble  those  of  most  Indo-European  languages.  He  is  the  author  of  Famiglie  eelehre  Italiane 
Hie  tenses  of  the  verb  are  the  present,  imper-  (1819-'52),  containing  the  history  of  75  eminent 
feet,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future;  it  has  con-  Italian  families,  and  as  renowned  for  its  superb 
jnnctive,  factitive,  inchoative,  frequentative,  and  execution  as  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
reciprocal  forms,  various  participles,  and  a  pas-  LITTLE  FALLS,  a  township  and  village  of 
give  formed  by  auxiliaries.  The  language  is  rich  Herkimer  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  hue  of  the  New 
in  formatives  and  particles  of  every  kind.  Prep-  York  central  railroad,  and  on  the  Erie  canal, 
ositions  govern  the  cases  of  declension.  Gram-  which  here  passes  through  a  picturesque  defile 
mars  have  been  published  in  German  by  Ruhig  about  2  miles  long;  pop.  of  the  township  in 
(1747),  Ostermeyer  (1791),  Mielcke  (180^,  and  1856,  4,980 ;  of  the  village,  8,984.  The  Mohawk 
others ;  dictionaries  by  Buhig  (1747)  and  Mielcke  river  has  here  a  fall  of  42  feet  in  f  of  a  mile,  fur- 
(1800);  a  Polish-Latin-Lithuanian  dictionary  by  nishing  great  water  power.  The  village  con- 
the  Jesuit  Schymoid  (died  in  1681\  whose  ser-  tains  4  paper  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  2  fiour- 
mons  are  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in  ing  mills,  a  starch  factory,  8  large  shoe  manu- 
the  language.  There  is  hardly  any  Lithuanian  feotoriea  a  bank,  and  9  churches, 
literature,  the  principal  productions  being  pop-  LITTLE  BOOK,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  capital 
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of  the  state  and  of  Pnlaflki  oo.,  sitoated  on  the  household,  and  on  May  18, 1455,  &  kmg^s  ser- 

S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  800  m.  geant,  in  which  capacity  he  rode  the  nortbnn 

above  its  month,  and  about'  the  same  distance  circuit  as  judge  of  assize.    On  the  depositum 

below  the  point  where  it  enters  the  state;  lat.  of  Henry,  his  successor  Edward  lY.  confirmed 

84**  40'  N.,  long.  92"*  12'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  to  Littleton  all  the  ofBces  and  honors  he  had 

4)000  or  5,000.    It  is  built  upon  the  first  bed  of  received  from  the  Lancastrians.    In  1466  he 

rocks  that  is  met  with  in  ascending  the  Arkan-  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 

sas.    Its  elevation  is  not  more  than  40  or  50  conmion  pleas.    His  fisLmous  treatise  on  ^^Teo- 

feet;  but,  about  two  miles  above,  the  opposite  nres,"  originally  written  in  Norman  French, 

bank  of  the  river  rises  abruptly  into  a  precipi*  and  translated  into  English  in  1589,  from  the 

tons  range  of  diflb,  some  400  or  500  feet  in  great  chan^  in  the  law  of  real  property,  no 

height^  known  as  the  Big  Bock.    The  name  longer  receives  as  much  attention  from  the  sto- 

Little  Bock  is  antithetical  to  this.    On  some  of  dent  as  formerly.    It  is  a  model  of  logical  de- 

the  earlier  maps  it  is  laid  down  as  Acropolis,  or  duction  of  consequences  from  premises ;  but  its 

Aroopolis.    This  name  was  given  to  it  by*an  symmetry  is  obscured  by  the  learned  commeo- 

act  of   the  territorial  legislature,  which  has  tary  of  Sir  Edward  Ck>ke,  which  usually  aooom- 

never  been  formally  repealed ;  but  it  never  ob-  panics  it. 

tuned  popular  recognition.  The  growth  of  the  LITTOBALE,  or  properly  Litobali  (Lat 
city  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  facilities  fDr  and  It.,  belonging  to  the  sea  shore),  the  name 
trade  with  tiie  interior  and  for  communication  of  two  strips  of  land  on  the  northern  shores  of 
with  other  places,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  title  the  AdriaUc  sea,  of  which  the  eastern,  known 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  as  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  has  often  figured  as 
built  has  oeen  in  litigation  until  very  recently,  a  province  in  Austrian  history.  It  rormerij 
The  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  river  is  uncer-  belonged  to  the  Croatian  military  district,  was 
tain,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  it  converted  into  a  civil  district  of  Hungary  hv 
is  often  entirely  clo^d.  At  present,  however,  Maria  Theresa,  formed  a  part  of  the  Frendi 
a  railroad  to  Memphis  is  constructing,  and  other  province  of  Illyria  under  Napoleon,  was  re- 
improvements  of  the  same  kind  are  contemplat-  taken  by  Austria  in  1814,  reannexed  to  Hon- 
ed.  A  company  has  also  been  organized  for  the  gary  in  1828,  occupied  by  the  ban  of  Croatia, 
establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Memphis,  Jellachich^  in  the  war  of  1848,  and  attached  to 
with  several  branches.  The  state  capitol,  of  brick,  that  provmce  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849.  Its 
stuccoed,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  principal  places  are  Fiume,  Buocari,  and  Porto 
bank  of  the  nver.  Among  other  public  build-  Ke ;  area  about  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  25,000. 
ings  are  the  United  States  arsenal,  and  Oamp-  LITTBfi,  Mazhhlien  Paul  £milb,  a  Irench 
bdite,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  publicist  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 
Boman  Oatholic  churches.  The  statepeniten-  1801.  He  was  educated  for  the  profesdon  of 
tiary  is  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  There  are  medicine,  but  his  attention  has  always  been 
several  fiourbhing  academies  and  schools,  and  2  given  chiefly  to  philosophical  and  literary  pur- 
er 8  weekly  newspapers.  A  gas  company  has  suits.  Aiter  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  in 
been  formed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  which  he  was  an  active  participant,  he  became 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the  present  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  NationaL  news- 
jrear(1860).  Quarries  of  excellent  slate  are  found  paper,  the  organ  of  the  democratic  party,  his 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Littie  Bock,  and  even  connection  with  which  lasted  until  its  sappres- 
in  the  bank  on  which  the  town  is  built  The  sion  in  1851.  He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  £» 
country  around  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the  the  Dietionnaire  de  mSdedne^  among  which  is 
Arkansas  bottom.  The  situation  of  the  city  it-  an  important  article  on  Asiatic  cholera.  In 
self  is  dry,  and  generally  healthful.  A  brook,  1887,  in  concert  with  M.  Dezeimeris,  he  estab- 
forming  a  considerable  valley,  flows  through  the  lished  a  medical  and  surgical  journal,  and  at  the 
city.  There  are  some  handsome  private  dwell-  same  time  was  employed  in  emting  and  traos- 
ings ;  and  the  wide  streets,  spacious  grounds  lating  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The  first  vol- 
and  gardens,  and  profusion  of  shade  trees  and  nme  appeared  in  1889,  and  procured  his  admis- 
shrubbery,  give  it,  especially  in  summer,  a  very  sion  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  £i^t 
pleasant  and  picturesque  appearance.  Littie  volumes  had  appeared  in  1858.  and  the  work  is 
Bock  was  founded  about  1820,  and  in  Oct.  1820  still  unfinished.  In  1889-40  Littrd  published  a 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  translation  of  Strauss^s  '*  Life  of  Jesus.*'  He  be- 
LITTLETON,  or  Ltttelton,  Sib  Thomas,  an  came  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  doctrines  oi 
English  Jurist,  bom  in  Devonshire  early  in  the  Aususte  CSomte,  of  which  he  gave  a  clear  synop- 
15tn  century,  died  in  Frankley,  Worcestershire,  sis  m  his  work  De  laphihsophie  poHtive  ^ana, 
Aug.  28,  1481.  His  father's  name  was  West-  1845),  and  which  he  has  defended  and  daclda^ 
cote,  but  he  substituted  for  it  that  of  his  mater-  ed  in  a  series  of  pamphlets.  In  1844  he  had 
nal  grandfather.  He  most  probably  received  been  appointed  by  his  colleagues  of  tiie  institote 
his  collegiate  education  at  Cambridge,  whence  successor  to  Fauriel  for  contmuing  the  EUtoir^ 
he  afterward  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  litteraire  de  la  France^  the  21st,  22d,  and  28d 
where  he  was  nominated  reader  of  law  lectures,  volumes  of  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  iin- 
Henry  VI.  made  him  steward  (or  judge  of  the  portant  contributions.  In  1847  he  published  in 
court  of  the  palace  or  marshalsea)  of  the  king^s  the  Eexoue  d^s  deux  mandee  a  paper  entitled  La 
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poitie  Hamffiqys  et  V<»nHefinepo9Me  Ik'anfaise,  litorsies.    A  8d  very  important  litargy  is  eon- 

with  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first  book  of  tained  in  the  Apostolic  Oonstitntions  (1.  viii.) ; 

the  Iliad  into  the  French  langai^  of  the  18th  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Clement  of  Borne,  bat 

centmy,  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  modem  inyestigations  haye  shown  that  its  orir 

In  1848  he  mingled  aotiyely  in  politics,  and  held  gin  mnst  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  liturgies 

the  honorary  office  of  municipal  councillor  of  of  Basil  and  Ohrysostom  are  revisions  of  tibe 

Paris,  and  in  1849  published  his  Application  de  liturgy  of  James,  and  are  the  main  sources  of 

la  philoaophie  ponHve  au  gowohmement  des  bo-  the  liturgy  of  the  Bussian  church.    Branches  of 

cUU9,  ety  en  partimlier^  d  la  crise  actuelle.    In  it  are  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  litumes  and 

1854  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Journal  several  others  of  minor  importance.    11.  Latin 

des  MJtamU.    Among  his  other  works  area  Church.  The  first  beginnings  of  tJieBomanlit- 

translation  of  Plioy^s  "  Natural  History  "  which  urgy  undoubtedly  reach  back  to  tiie  days  of  the 

appeared  in  Nisard's  Collection  de9  eUudquei  earliest  bishops.    History  can  trace  them  as  £ur 

Latim  (1848);  Conservationy  rSvolution  etposi-  as  Leo  I.,  or  at  least  Gekisius  I.  (492-^96).    In 

tirnsme  (1852) ;   Sur  la  mort  de  M,  Auguste  tiie  language  of  the  church,  the  word  liturgy 

Comte  (1857) ;  Paroles  de  phUosophie  poeitice  applies  only  to  the  mass.    Gregory  I.  gave  it  its 

(1859) ;  DictUmnaire  itymologique  de  la  langue  name,  and  brought  it  in  main  into  that  shi^ 

Ik^npaise  (I860).  which  it  still  has.    Pius  Y.  in  1570  established 

LITTBOW,  Joseph  Johann  vok,  a  German  it  as  Missale  Eomanumy  which  was  revised  by 
astronomer,  bom  in  BischoMeinitz,  Bohemia,  Clement  YIH.  and  Urban  YHI.  TheAmbrosian 
March  18,  1781,  died  in  Yienna,  Nov.  80, 1840.  liturgy,  the  palladium  of  the  church  of  Milan,  is 
He  studied  at  Prague  from  1798  to  1798,  but  in  referred  by  tradition  to  Barnabas  as  its  anthor. 
1807  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  Boman,  and  it  stiU 
The  war  of  1809  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  remains  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Milan.  The 
university  there,  and  littrow  accepted  an  ap-  Mozarabic  liturgy  in  Spidn  had  undoubtedly  a 
pointment  in  that  of  Kasan.  In  1816  he  became  very  early  origin ;  it  was  approved  by  Isidore 
superintendent  of  an  observatory  on  the  Blocks-  of  Seville  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo.  The 
berg  in  Buda,  and  some  ^ears  later  professor  of  Gallican  church  had  a  Gallican  liturgy,  among 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  Yienna.  The  ex-  the  authors  of  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  named, 
oellence  of  the  observatory  of  Yienna  is  chiefiy  It  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  wrote  many  valuable  of  the  Boman  liturgy  after  the  time  of  the  Car- 
works  on  astronomy.  His  eldest  son,  KablLud-  lovingians.  HI.  J^oteetant  Churchee,  Luther, 
WIG,  was  his  assistant  from  the  year  1881,  and  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  published  new  liturgical 
after  his  death  succeeded  him  as  superintendent  works  for  the  Protestant  churches;  but  in  the 
of  theobservatory.  reformation  of  divine  worship  no  uniformity 

LITUBGY  (Gr.  Xctrov/xyia,  fl  public  act  or  was  aimed  at  by  them,  and  a  great  variety  of 

service),  in  general,  the  totality  of  the  prayers  liturgies  prevailed.    The  litur^es  of  the  16th 

and  ceremonies  which  are  used  by  a  church  for  century  were  in  the  main  retained  until  the 

the  celebration  of  divine  worship.    More  com-  dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  ascendency 

monly,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  of  a  new  theology  (rationalism)  produced  a 

and  denotes  those  formularies  or  books  which  radical  change  botii  in  the  spirit  and  the  form 

contain  these  prayers  and  ceremonies.    Those  of  divine  worship.    At  the  present  day  the 

who  administei^  the  liturgy  were  called  in  the  churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  in 

ancient  church  Xccrovpyoi,  a  term  whidi  denoted  many  points  returned  to  the  liturgy  of  the  16th 

in  Athens  the  managers  of  public  spectacles,  centuiy,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  especially 

but  was  later  taken  exdusiveiy  in  an  ecdesias-  has  begun  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  liturgical 

tical  sense.    Some  sdiolars  have  made  the  doc-  parts  of  divine  service.    A  number  of  new  li1>* 

trine  of  liturgies  a  special  branch  of  practical  urgies  were  published,  and  frequent  changes  in 

theology,  called  liturgies,  which  contdns  Sparts,  the  state  churches  took  place,  which,  however, 

viz. :  dogmatical,  or  an  investigation  into  the  generally  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies,  as 

essence  and  nature  of  liturgy  (divine  service);  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  modem  Lutheran 

historical,  or  the  history  or  the  various  litur-  liturgies  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with 

gies;  and  practical,  or  the  application  of  the  leaning  toward  the  views  of  the  Boman  Catho- 

results  of  the  two  former  parts  to  the  present  lie  church. — ^The  most  celebrated  among  the 

condition  of  divine  worship.    Christian  hturgies  liturgies  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  that  of  the 

are  divided  into  8  classes,  those  of  the  eastern,  diurch  of  England.    The  first  draft  of  it  was 

of  the  Boman  Oatholic,  and  of  the  Protestant  composed  in  1547  by  a  committee  of  bishops 

churches.    I.  Eastem  Church.  Among  the  lit-  and  other  learned  divines.    A  new  commission 

urgies  ascribed  to  Sts.  Peter,  MatUiew,  Mark,  finished  the  whole  liturgy  by  drawing  up  pub- 

and  James,  the  last  is  the  most  important    It  lie  offices  for  Sundays  and  holidays,^  for  baptism, 

is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The  matrimony,  bxu*ial,  and  other  special  occasions, 

original  may  date  as  far  back  as  Uie  2d  century,  The  litur^,  having  thus  been  compiled,  was 

but  many  additions  have  been  made  in  later  revised  and  fq>proved  by  the  archbishops,  bish- 

times.  The  liturgy  of  Mark  ^Alexandrine  litur-  ops,  and  cler^  of  the  provinces  of  CanterbuiT' 

gy)  is  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  still  and  York,  ana  then  confirmed  by  Edward  YL 

forms  the  main  part  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  and  8  estates inparliament  (1548).  In  1550  Arch- 
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Uehop  Oranmer  proposed  a  reyision,  and  in  ao*  UVER,  an  organ  chnrticiTiged  hj  the  pne- 
oordanoe  with  the  snggestions  put  forth  bj  him,  enoe  of  oells  secreting  bile,  and  found  in  some 
by  Oalvin,  and  several  other  learned  men,  some  form  or  other  thronghont  almost  the  whole  ad- 
important  ohan^  were  made.  Some  rites  and  mal  series.  These  cells  maj  be  scattered  orer 
ceremonies  which  had  been  retained  at  first,  theintestinal  canal,  restricted  within  its  folMei^ 
snch  as  ^e  use  of  oil  in  confirmatioo,  the  nnc-  contained  in  elongated  branching  tnbes  or  csboi, 
tion  of  the  sick,  prayers  for  departed  souls,  and  or  collected  in  loosely  lobnlated  masses,  as  h 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  conse-  invertebrates;  6r  they  may  be  clustered  toge- 
oration  of  the  eucharist,  were  abolished,  and  ther  with  no  immediate  relation  to  the  dnda, 
the  habits  which  were  prescribed  in  the  former  and  be  consolidated  into  a  firm  and  oonmaet 
book  were  also  lidd  aside  in  this.  The  liturgy,  organ,  as  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.  The 
thus  altered,  was  asain  confirmed  by  parliament  liver  in  man  occupies  the  right  hypocfaondriao 
(1661),  with  the  dedaration  that  the  altera-  and  epigastric  r^ons,  below  the  diaphragm; 
tions  proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  any  it  is  above  the  stomach,  duodenum,  arch  of  the 
other  worthy  cause.  Both  these  liturgies  were  colon,  sail  bladder,  and  right  kidney,  and  hi 
abolished  by  Queen  Mary  in  1668,  but  the  lat-  fh>nt  or  the  aorta  and  lower  vena  cava.  Its 
ter  was  retetablished  upon  the  accession  of  size  is  large,  and  its  ncnrmal  weight  from  8  to  6 
Queen  ElizabeUi,  with  a  few  alterations  and  lbs. ;  its  form  is  irregular,  being  etoogated  tram* 
additions  aiming  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  par-  verselv,  fiattened  fr^m  above  downward,  verj 
ties  in  the  church.  Under  King  James,  in  con-  thick  behind  and  thin  in  front ;  its  tissue  ia  deoie 
sequence  of  a  conference  held  before  him  by  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  upper  eat' 
some  bishops  and  divines  of  the  church  of  £ng^  fiace  is  convex,  in  contact  with  the  diaphragnL 
land  on  the  one  side  and  some  Puritans  on  the  and  divided  by  the  suspensory  ligament  or  vm 
other,  several  slight  changes  were  made.  An  of  peritoneum  into  2  unequal  parts,  of  which 
attempt  of  Oharles  II.  to  have  a  new  revision  the  ri^t  lobe  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
made  by  a  joint  commission  of  Episcopalians  left  The  lower  aurfkoe  is  irregularly  ooooaye, 
and  Presbyterians,  upon  which  both  denomi-  presenting  from  left  to  right  a  superficial  de- 
nations  might  agree,  failed.  The  Episcopal  pression  correspondiog  to  the  upper  wall  of  the 
divines  of  Sie  conference  proposed  some  par-  stomach ;  the  antero-posterior  or  longitadinal 
ticular  iterations  which  were  Agr®^  to  by  the  fissure,  which  lodges  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical 
whole  clergy  in  convocation.  'Hius  the  liturgy  vein  and  the  ductu$  vetumuj  shrunk  into  mere 
was  brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  still  stands  fibrous  cords  in  the  adult ;  the  transverse  fiasnre, 
in  England.  It  was  unanimously  subscribed  by  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  in  which  aie 
both  houses  of  convocation  of  both  provinces,  situated  the  vena  port®,  the  hepatic  artery  aod 
Dec.  20, 1661,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  of  canal,  and  numerous  nervous  filiunents  and  lym- 
parliament  in  March,  1662.  Many  petitions  phatic  vessels;  the  short  fissure  for  the  veoa 
nave  since  been  made  for  a  revision,  but  with-  cava,  near  t^e  posterior  border;  the  small  lobe 
out  success.  During  the  last  few  years  a  re-  of  Spigelius,  an  irregularly  triangular  portion 
vision  has  repeatedly  been  moved  in  the  lower  behind  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  4th  lobe,  in 
house  of  parliament,  but  the  bishops  have  fixmt  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the  gall  bladder 
unanimously  declared  themselves  opposed  to  it  lying  between  it  and  the  lolmhu  eaudatut;  aod 
— ^The  first  legislative  convention  of  the  Episco«  on  toe  right  lobe,  depressions  corresponding  to 
pal  church  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  the  right  portion  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  to 
Philadelphia  in  Sept  1786,  appointed  a  com-  the  right  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsole.  In 
mittee  to  propose  such  alteration  in  the  ^^Book  the  camivora  and  rodenik  portions  of  the  liver 
of  Oommon  Prayer''  as  the  American  revolu-  rudimentary  in  man  are  highly  developed;  in 
tion  and  the  constitution  of  the  several  states  these  there  are  6  distinct  parts,  a  central  or 
made  necessary.  The  first  American  edition  principal  lobe,  and  a  right  and  left  lateral  lobe, 
of  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  then  each  wiUi  a  lobular  afmendage.  According  to 
issued,  but  never  widelv  introduced.  A  new  Carpenter,  the  human  fiver  is  chiefly  composed 
revision  was  made  by  the  convention  of  1789,  of  tne  central  lobe,  the  lobe  of  Spigelins  being 
and  the  ^'  Book  of  Oonmion  Prayer''  publidied  the  rudimentary  right  lateral  lobe  and  the  V^ 
in  that  form  in  which  it  is  still  used.  hu  eaudaUu  its  lobular  appendage,  the  left  lat- 
LIYADIA,  the  modem  name,  derived  from  era!  lobe  and  its  appenoi^  bewg  aItog^<^ 
that  of  the  town  of  Lebedea,  of  the  northern  di-  undeveloped.  The  liver  is  in  great  part  covered 
vision  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  of  its  con-  with  a  snining  peritoneal  or  serous  envelope : 
tinental  part,  though  in  a  wider  sense  it  also  an  investment  of  areolar  tissue  also  is  s^rm 
embraces  the  island  of  Kegropont  or  Eubcea.  over  the  organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  aod 
Beside  this  island,  it  comprises  the  provinces  forming  Uiin  but  dense  sheaths  to  the  vessels 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia^  Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  and  and  canals,  caDed  the  capsule  of  Glisson.— The 
JStolia  and  Acarnama — that  is,  the  territory  of  blood  vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery 
ancient  Hellas  proper — being  bounded  N.  by  and  veins  and  the  vena  port® ;  in  the  f<Btos  (he 
Turkey,  E.  by  the  waters  of  the  archipelago  maternal  blood  is  brought  to  the  liver  bjr  the 
under  various  names,  S.  by  the  gulfs  of  .£gina|  umbflical  vein;  the  lymphatics  are  nnmeroos, 
Lepanto,  and  Patras,  and  the  isthmus  of  Oor-  and  the  nerves  are  suppled  fh>m  the  pneamo- 
inth,  and  W,  by  the  Ionian  sea.  gastric  and  phrenic  and  the  hepatic  ^ezos.  The 
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proper  tissue  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  a  great  iron,  and  richer  in  extractive),  in  its  more  bnlkj 
number  of  granular  bodies  of  the  size  of  millet  and  readily  breaking  clot,  and  in  its  denser 
seed,  generally  caUed  lobules  and  sometimes  plasma.r-The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver 
acini,  of  a  foliated  appearance  from  the  branch-  consists  of  the  hepatic,  common,  and  cystic 
ing  distribution  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  ducts,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  last  of  which 
centre  of  each ;  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  has  been  treated  under  its  own  title.  The  he- 
polygonal  lobules  lie  the  branches  of  the  vena  patic  duct  arises  by  very  fine  twigs  upon  the 
portffi,  hepatic  artery,  and  duct,  each  lobule  giv-  outside  of  the  lobules  (according  to  KdUiker), 
mg  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  organ,  the  bile  secreted  in  their  interior  being  trans- 
The  vena  portsd,  which  receives  the  venous  mitted  outward  fit>m  c^  to  cell  as  flui£  are  in 
blood  from  the  digestive  organs,  divides  and  the  dosed  cells  of  plants ;  from  the  interlobu- 
subdivides  in  the  liver  like  an  artery,  till  it  lar  spaces  they  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger 
reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  a  freely  branches,  untU  they  become  2  principal  trui£s, 
anastomosing  network  tnroughout  the  organ,  one  from  each  lobe,  which  unite  at  a  right  angle 
and  constituting  the  interlobular  veins ;  after  in  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  duct  is  about  1^ 
ramifying  on  the  capsules  they  enter  the  lobules  inches  long  and  2  lines  in  diameter,  descending 
and  become  lobular  veins,  their  terminal  branch-  inward  and  joining  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a 
es  ending  in  the  intra-lobular  or  hepatic  vein,  continuation  of  the  neck  of  the  ^lU  bladder. 
TTie  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  great  coeliac  These  two  by  their  union  form  9ie  common 
axis  from  the  aorta,  sends  its  branches  to  all  duct  (ducttis  communis  choledoctu).  about  8^ 
parts  of  the  organ,  supplying  the  walls  of  the  inches  long,  and  opening^into  the  last  curva- 
vessels  and  ducts,  and  the  lobules  through  the  ture  of  the  duodenum.  The  biliary  ceUs  are  of 
interlobular  spaces ;  whether  they  terminate  in  a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  from  j-X^  to  ^^v 
the  portal  plexus  or  the  hepatic  vein  is  still  a  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  nucleated  and  con- 
matter  of  dispute :  this  is  an  interesting  physiolo-  taining  yellow  amorphous  biliary  matter,  with 
gical  question,  as  in  the  former  case  (maintained  oil  globules  varying  in  number  according  to  ^e 
by  Eieman)  its  blood  can  only  be  subservient  to  nature  of  the  food  and  other  circumstances,  an  x 
the  secretion  of  bUe  by  passing  into  the  portal  abnormal  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
plexus,  and  in  the  latter  (the  opinion  of  Muller)  tion  called  *^  fatty  liver."  The  venous  blood  of 
tills  secretion  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  liver  contains  not  only  fat  but  sugar,  these 
arterial  blood  ;  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  being  generated  in  the  organ  from  fu-inaceous 
be  in  &vor  of  the  former  hypothesis.  The  hepatic  and  even  from  nitrogenized  compounds;  the 
Yeins  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  lobules  are  production  of  fat  is  to  a  certain  extent  vicarious 
called  intralobular  veins ;  these  converge  to  form  with  that  of  sugar,  the  former  being  character- 
larger  vessels,  and  terminate  in  a  main  trunk  istic  of  herbivorous  and  the  latter  of  camivo- 
which  pours  its  blood  into  the  ascending  vena  rous  animals. — ^For  details  on  the  structure  of 
cava.  The  blood  of  the  vena  ported  differs  from  the  liver,  see  the  memoir  by  "Mr.  Eieman  in 
thatof  the  hepatic  vein,  and  both  differ  from  or-  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1888; 
dinary  venous  blood.  The  portal  blood  is  made  Todd's  "  Oyclopspdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
up  of  tiiat  coming  from  the  walls  of  the  ali-  ogy,"  article  "  liver ;"  Dr.  Leidy's  memoir  in 
mentary  canal,  modified  by  the  digestive  pro-  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences," 
cess,  and  of  that  which  has  circulated  through  Jan.  1848 ;  and  Carpenter's  "Physiology,"  and 
the  spleen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  digestive  the  works  there  referred  to. — ^The  liver  per- 
process,  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  bloods  have  forms  the  double  function  of  assimilation  and 
less  solid  constituents  from  the  imbibition  of  secretion,  having  the  structural  characters  of 
liquid,  especially  in  the  corpuscles,  and  a  greater  both  the  vascular  and  ordinary  secreting  glands ; 
relative  proportion  of  albumen ;  the  quantity  the  blood  in  passing  through  it  not  only  becomes 
of  extractive  is  usually  increased,  and  sugar,  purified  by  tne  elimination  of  the  biliary  secre- 
dextrine,  gelatine,  and  other  organic  matters  are  tion,  but  its  albuminous  constituents  are  more 
found  in  solution ;  the  fibrine  is  not  perfectly  highly  elaborated ;  there  is  also  evidence  that 
elaborated,  and  the  fdbuminous  matter  is  called  the  liver  is  subservient  to  the  vital  transforma- 
by  Mialhe  albuminose,  differing  from  albumen  tions  of  the  components  of  the  blood.  The 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  traverses  organic  properties  and  physiological  importance  of  the 
membranes,  as  in  albuminuria  and  dropsies,  biliary  secretion  are  given  in  the  article  Bilb, 
The  splenic  blood,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  red  and  its  course  and  action  in  the  digestive  pro- 
corpuscles  diminished,  while  the  albumen  and  cess  under  Chyle,  Chyme,  Digestion,  and  Gall 
fibnne  are  increased,  though  the  latter  is  imper-  Bladdbb.  Some  of  the  pathological  conditions 
fecUy  elaborated.  According  to  Bernard,  the  of  the  liver  have  been  noticed  under  Conobs- 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  an  increased  tion.  Cirrhosis  is  a  granular  degeneration  of 
amount  of  sugar  and  fat,  both  these  substances  the  lobules,  often  the  result  of  inflammation;  the 
being  generated  in  the  liver  from  amylaceous,  organ  is  contracted,  denser  in  structure,  with 
fiaccnarine,  and  even  azotized  compounds.  Ac-  the  surface  roughened  by  projections  varying  in 
cording  to  Lehmann,  tiie  blood  of  the  hepatic  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel  nut^,  and  of  a 
d^ers  from  that  of  the  portal  vein  in  having  yellowish  color;  one  form  is  very  common  among 
from  ^  to  i  less  water,  in  being  far  richer  in  spirit  drinkers.  The  disease  called  &tty  liver 
bbod  cells  (which  are  poorer  in  fliit,  salts,  and  is  fluent  in  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  de- 
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fioient  respiration,  and  is  a  sign  of  inactivity  to  Yonng  Men  on  their  Moral  Dangers  and  Do- 
rather  than  of  increased  action  of  an  organ  ties"  (1846) ;  ^*  The  Marriage  OfTering,"  a  eom- 
which  has  some  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  lungs  to  pilation  of  prose  and  poetry  (1848) ;  '^  The  War 
perform ;  still  tiiero  is  an  nndonbted  connection  with  Mexico  Reviewed,'*  a  prize  essay  (1850); 
between  deficiency  of  respiration  and  the  pres-  "Discourses''  (1B54);  "Christian  Hymns,"  a 
ence  of  fat  in  the  liver,  discernible  tbroaghont  compilation  in  ccmjonction  with  other  editors 
the  animsd  series.  The  retention  of  the  mate-  (5th  ed.  1869).  He  has  also  contributed  to 
riiJs  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts  hke  a  poison  the  "North  American  Review,"  "Christian 
npon  the  nervous  system,  and,  if  the  suspension  Examiner,"  "Christian  Repositoiy,"  and  o^er 
or  the  secretion  be  complete,  death  soon  takes  periodicals. 

place ;  much  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  accom-  LXVERPOOL,  a  borough  town,  and  the  prin- 
panying  dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are  oipal  seaport  of  England,  situated  in  Lancashire, 
popularly  cafied  "  liver  complaint,"  is  doubtless  on  the  river  Mersey,  4  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
due  to  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secretion  and  Irish  sea,  201  ro.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  London 
the  non-elimination  of  certain  deleterious  con-  and  81  m.  W.  by  8.  from  Manchester;  pop.  in 
slituents.  In  certain  climates  and  constitutions  1851,  875,955 ;  in  1860,  estimated  as  higa  as 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  bilious  conges-  600,000.  Its  conti^ity  to  the  ocean  and  to  the 
tion,  ami  this,  in  many  cases,  not  so  much  from  British  manufacturing  districts,  as  well  as  the 
functional  inactivity  of  the  liver  as  from  an  ex-  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  gives  to  Liverpool 
cess  of  excrementitious  matters  brought  to  it  in  a  foremost  position  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
the  form  of  stimulating  hydro-carbonaceous  Nearly  one  half  of  aU  the  products  exported 
food  and  drink,  which  indisposei^  to  the  active  from  England  are  shipped  from  this  port  Ac- 
exercise  which  increases  the  amount  eliminated  cording  to  the  board  of  trade  returns,  theex- 
from  increased  respiration ;  this  points  to  the  ports,  exclusive  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodooe, 
iiygienic  treatment  of  such  cases,  in  preference  and  solely  of  British  pr^uce  and  maDufactare& 
to  stimulating  the  liver  to  abnormal  activity  by  were  valued  in  1858  at  nearly  £51,000,000,  and 
mercurial  and  simihur  preparations.  The  liver  in  1857  at  a  little  over  £55,000,000.  The  prin- 
is  relatively  very  large  in  the  foetus,  in  which  it  cipal  articles  exported  in  1858  were :  cotton 
can  serve  neither  the  purposes  of  respiration  manufactures,  £22,800,000;  woollen  manoflBO- 
nor  digestion;  it  must  act  here  as  a  purifier  of  tures,  £5,600,000;  iron  and  steel,  £8,700,000; 
the  blood.  In  ordinary  cases  of  Jaundice  the  cotton  yarn,  £2,800,000 ;  linen  mannfactores, 
bUe  is  properly  secreted,  but  from  obstruction  £2,500,000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  £1,900,000; 
of  the  ducts  the  fiow  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  haberdashery  and  millinery,  £1,600,000;  tin, 
more  or  less  interfered  w i tb,  and  it  is  consequent-  £1 ,200,000.  There  are  6  articles  of  which  more 
ly  reabsorbed  into  the  blood ;  this  is  far  less  than  haJf  the  entire  imports  into  the  United 
it^urious  than  the  retention  of  the  materials  KiDgdom  were  brought  to  Liverpool,  viz. :  cot- 
and  non-secretion  of  the  bile.  The  liver,  then,  ton,  madder,  palm  oil,  bacon,  lard,  and  rice, 
is  an  assimilating  organ,  assisting  in  the  conver-  The  registered  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
sion  of  nutriment  into  blood  and  solid  tissues  ;  in  1856  was  2,040  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  830,- 
it  is  also  a  secretory  organ,  separating  the  by-  000,  and  180  steam  vessels,  tonnage  68,800.  In 
dro-oarbonaceous  compounds,  which  are  super-  1860  the  total  tonnage  will  probably  reach  1,- 
fluous  or  effete,  under  the  forms  of  sugar,  fat,  000,000.  The  amount  of  custom  house  duties 
and  bile ;  the  first  two,  if  not  at  once  removed  received  in  1855  was  £8,520,918 ;  1856,  £3,816,- 
by  the  blood,  remain  stored  in  the  liver  as  food  076 ;  1857,  £3,621,409 ;  1868,  £8,622,608.  The 
for  respiration,while  the  latter  performs  its  office  entrances  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  coast- 
in  the  digestive  process,  after  which  it  is  in  wise  with  cargoes  in  1856  was  9,669,  tonnage 
great  part  reabsoroed,  and  its  oxidated  compo-  1,455,162 ;  and  the  clearances  10,248,  tonnage 
nents  eliminated  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  by  1,878,911.  The  principal  transactions  with 
the  lungs,  and  as  sulphnric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  the  United  States  arise  from  the  cotton,  floor, 
LIVERMORE,  Abiel  Abbot,  an  American  grain,  and  provision  business,  and  from  the 
clergyman,  born  in  "Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  80, 1811.  exportation  of  manufactured  goods.  The  ex- 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1883,  ports  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  chiefly  to 
studied  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  Liverpool,  were  2,450,000  bales  in  the  year  end- 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  ing  April  11,  1860,  2,019,000  in  1869,  1,810,- 
in  Keene,  K  H.,  Nov.  2, 1886.  This  connection  000  in  1858,  and  1,429,000  in  1867.  There 
was  dissolved  in  May,  1850,  when  he  became  pas-  are  sugar  refineries  and  other  manufactures  in 
tor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Oincinnati,  which  Liverpool,  and  that  of  soap  is  most  extendvely 
office  he  held  till  the  summer  of  1856.  He  be-  carri^  on.  Ship  building  is  also  a  profitable 
came  editor  of  the  *^  Christian  Inquirer"  in  New  source  of  activity,  and  not  only  sailing  vessels 
York,  Jan.  1, 1857,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  and  steamers,  but  government  ships  of  war 
pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Congregational  are  occasionally  launched  from  the  slips  in  tie 
church  in  Yonkers.  His  principal  works  are :  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  bulk  of  the 
"The  Four  Gospels,''  with  a  commentary  (2  5,000,000  emigrants  who  left  the  shores  of  Great 
vols.,  Boston,  1841-'2 ;  Belfast,  Ireland,  1844) ;  Britain  from  1816  to  1860,  sailed  from  Live^ 
"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  with  a  commen-  pool.  Even  the  tide  of  German  emigration 
tary  (Boston,  1844;  London,  1846) ;  "Lectures  flows  now  through  Liverpool  in  preference  to 
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Hamborg  and  Bremen. — ^The  splendid  docks  of  hours  a  most  animated  appearance.    On  the  E. 
Liverpool  cover  a  space  of  400  acres  of  water  side  of  this  exchange  area  is  a  news  room  filled 
along  the  Mersey,  and  extend  on  the  Liverpool  with  the  principal  journals  of  the  world,  and 
side  of  the  river  a  distance  of  5  m.,  and  2  m.  above  it  are  the  unaerwriters'  and  cotton  sales 
on  the  Birkenhead  side.    The  lineal  quav  space  rooms.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  are  occupied  by  the 
on  the  Liverpool  side  is  15  m.,  and  on  the  JBir-  American  and  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce 
kenhead  side  it  will  be  when  completed  9  m.  and  by  merchants^  counting  houses.    Most  of 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  docks  is  the  business  of  Liverpool  is  transacted  in  this 
£10,000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  is  in  Liver-  vicinity.    There  is  a  distinct  market  for  the 
pool  proper.     The  sea  wall  fdong  the  Liver-  corn  trade  in  Brunswick  street. — ^The  most 
pool  side,  by  which  shipping  in  the  docks  is  celebrated  public  building  in  Liverpool  is  St. 
protected  against  the  elements,  is  a  stupen-  Georce's  haU,  opened  in  1861 ;  it  is  a  command- 
dous  work,  upward  of  5  m.  in  length,  11  feet  ing  edifice  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  columns 
in  average  thickness,  and  40  feet  in  average  45  feet  high,  and  having  two  larse  rooms  ap- 
height  from  the  foundations.    Upward  of  80  propriated  for  the  holdmg  of  assizes,  and  the 
pairs  of  gates  have  been  erected  within  the  last  great  hall  161  feet  long  and  75  in  width  and 
80  years,  some  of  which  reach  to  the  enormous  height,  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c. 
width  of  100  feet.    (See  Docks.)    Otf  Jan.  1,  The  sailors'  home,  adjacent  to  the  custom  house, 
1858,  when  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  act  commenced  in  1846,  was  a  fine  building,  which 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnage  dues,  which  cost  £30,000 ;  it  was  burned  April  29,  1860. 
up  to  that  tmie  had  to  be  paid  by  all  vessels  There  are  over  50  churches  belonging  to  the 
entering  the  port  whether  they  used  the  docks  established  church,  and  as  many  to  other  Prot- 
or  not,  were  abolished,  so  that  no  vessel  or  estant  denominations ;  also  a  number  of  places 
steamer,  entering  the  river  Mersey  and  not  go-  of  worship  for  Eoman  Catholics  and  Jews.  The 
ing  into  dock,  has  now  any  other  dues  to  pay  principal  educational  institution  is  the  elegant 
than  those  appertaining  to  lights,  buoys,  or  Church  ofEngland  college,  fronting  Shaw  street, 
anchorage.    The  receipts  and  ^sbursements  of  with  ample  provision  for  many  branches  of  in- 
dock  and  light  dues  have  amounted  within  the  struction,  a  sculpture  gaJlery,  a  music  hall,  a  la- 
last  few  years  respectively  to  about  £1,200,000  boratory,  and  a  lecture  hall  holding  over  2,000 
annually. — ^Liverpool  resembles  in  its  bustle  and  persons.  It  was  built  in  the  Tudor  style  from  a 
animation  more  an  American  than  an  English  design  of  the  architect  of  St.  George's  hall,  the 
town.    It  has  wonderfully  improved  within  the  late  Mr.  Elmes.    The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
last  60  years,  and  contains  now  a  number  of  in  1840  by  Lord  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby, 
wide  and  handsome  streets.    Many  of  the  prin-  It  comprises  8  distinct  day  schools,  and  even- 
cipal  avenues  diverge  from  the  open  space  part-  ins  schools  for  adults.    There  are  many  other 
ly  occupied  by  St.  John's  church  and  the  rail-  schools,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
way  station ;  as  Dale  street,  running  S.  W.  to  mechanics'  institution  and  to  the  royal  institu- 
the   town  hall  and  exchange  buildings,  and  tion.    The  latter  owes  its  formation  to  the  ex- 
continued  under  the  name  of  Water  street  to  ertions  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  was  bom  near  Liver- 
St.  George's  docks ;  Whitechapel  and  Paradise  pool,  and  contributed  much  to  encourage  among 
street,  leading  to  the  custom  house :   Lime  his  townsmen  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
street^  Renshaw  street,  Berry  street,  and  Great  arts.    There  ore  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
George  street,  running  almost  S.  in  the  direction  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  numerous  charitable 
of  Toxteth  park  and  the  London  road,  following  schools.    The  royal  institution  possesses  a  mu- 
an  eastward  course  toward  the  zoological  gar-  seum  of  natural  history  and  collections  of  fine 
dens.    Other  principal  streets  are  Ca^e  street,  arts,  mineralogy,  &c.  There  are  associations  for 
opposite  the  town  hall,  Lord  street.  Church  the  promotion  ofthe  various  branches  of  science, 
street,  Hanover  street.  Bold  street,  Bodney  literature,  and  art,  and  a  philharmonic  society 
street.  Mount  Pleasants  St.  Anne's  street,  and  which  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.    The 
Yauxhall  road.    The  best  known  squares  are  foundation  stone  of  a  free  library  and  museum, 
St.  George's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie,  Clayton,  to  which  Mr.  William  Brown  contributed  £80,- 
and  Cleveland.    The  town  is  abundantly  sup-  000,  was  laid  in  1857 ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer 
plied  with  water  and  gas.    Meat,  poultry^  fruit,  has  offered  to  deposit  in  it  his  extensive  collec- 
and  garden  vegetables  are  daily  sold  m  St.  tion  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  and  ar- 
John'smarket,  which  covers  an  area  of  If  acres,  tides  of  vertti,  the  money  value  of  which  is 
being  560  feet  long  and  135  wide,  and  support-  estimated  at  nearly  £40,000.  The  new  museum 
ed  by  116  pillars.     There  are  other  market  will  also  be  enriched  by  the  donations  and  be- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  town.    Among  quests  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby,  and  by  the  now 
the  principal  pubho  buildings  is  the  custom  existing  collections  in  the  different  museums  of 
house,  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  lofty  dome,  the  town.    Liverpool  abounds  with  institutions 
and  ihe  town  hfJl,  with  statues  of  Canning  and  for  the  relief  of  tne  distressed  sick,  and  for  the 
of  Eoscoe  by  Chantrey.    The  exchange  build-  reform  of  criminals,  and  with  well  attended  pub- 
Ings  form  8  sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  lie  baths,  wash  houses,  and  drinking  fountains, 
town  haH  constitutes  the  4ui.  llie  quadrangular  There  are  several  theatres  and  music  halls  in 
area,  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  Nelson,  is  the  town,  a  botanic  ^den  at  Edgehill,  and  a 
used  as  an  exchange,  and  presents  in  business  zoological  garden  in  west  Derby  road,  whose 
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attraoUoDs  have  been  increased  by  the  mnnifi-  the  Birkenhead  dook  and  estates  for  sbont 

oence  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby.    The  hotels  of  £1,100,000,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in 

Liverpool,  as  the  Adelphi,  &c.,  present  extraor-  making  these  docks  available  for  the  ooastant- 

dinary  scenes  of  excitement  on  the  arrival  of  ly  increasing  demands  of  trade.    The  railway 

American  steamers  with  their  loads  of  passen-  to  Manchester  was  commenced  in  182({ ;  in 

gers.    The  necropolis  on  Low  hill  near  the  zoo-  1829  the  directors  awarded  a  prize  for  the  speed 

logical  gardens,  and  the  St  Jan^es  cemetery,  of  Stephenson's  locomotive  engine ;  the  rail- 

witJi  the  remains  and  statae  of  Mr.  Haskisson,  way  was  opened  Sept.  16, 1829,  and  m  18S7 

are  the  principd  bnrial  places.     St.  James's  also  that  to  Birmingham.  The  London  nulw&y 

walk,  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  Princes' parade  was  completed  Sept  17,  and  that  to  Preston 

on  the  river  bank,  are  well  kept  promenades.  Oct  81,   1888.    At  present  Liverpool  is  the 

llie  environs  are  dotted  with  many  elegant  resi-  focns  of  a  net  of  railroads  encircling  the  whole 

dences  of  the  opulent  merchants  and  the  no-  United  Kingdom.    A  telegraph  line  from  Holy- 

bility,  as  Enowsley  haU,  belonging  to  the  earl  head  to  Liverpool  was  opened  April  18, 1860. 

of  Derby ;  Oroxteth  park,  to  the  earl  of  Sefton ;  The  first  Oalifomia  gold  was  received  in  liver- 

Ohildwall  hall,  to  tiie  marquis  of  Salisbury ;  pool,  June  21, 1849 ;  Oalifomia  and  soon  after- 

Speke  hall,  to  B.  Watt,  Esq. ;  Hale  hall,  to  ward  Australia  gave  another  stimulus  to  the 

I.  T.  Blackbume,  Esq.,  &o. — ^The  parliamentary  energy  of  the   inhabitants.     The  Australian 

borovgh  of  Liverpool  is  governea  by  16  alder-  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and  promises  to 

men  and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  make  of  Liverpool  the  greatest  wool  market 

and  returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  world.    After  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 

iin  1860,  Joseph  0.  Ewart,  a  liberal,  and  Thomas  nopoly  of  the  East  India  company  in  1888,  Li?- 
y  Horsfall,  a  conservative  politician).  The  erpool  began  to  rival  London  in  the  trade  with 
church  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liver-  the  East.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  town 
pool  and  diocese  of  Ohester.  The  corporation  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  proportion  to 
of  Liverpool  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  the  progress  of  the  United  Statec^  iq>on  the  trade 
liberality.  The  value  of  the  corporation  estates  with  which  country  the  prosperity  of  liverpool 
is  estimated  at  £3,000,000.  There  are  over  is  chiefly  dependent 
80  consuls  of  forei^  nations  resident  in  Liver-  LIYEBPOOL,  Ohables  Jenkiksok,  Ist  eaii 
pooL — ^The  first  authentic  record  relative  to  of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  May  16, 1727,  died 
Liverpool  is  contained  in  a  charter  of  Henry  XL  Dec.  17, 1808.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  GoL 
(1178;,  in  which  the  privilege  of  a  seaport  are  Oharles  Jenkinson^  was  educated  at  the  Charte^ 
conferred  upon  the  town,  ^ng  John  granted  house,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford,  and 
to  it  a  municipal  charter,  Aug.  28,  1207.  It  entered  parliament  in  1761  as  member  for 
was  oonstituted  a  free  borough  by  Henry  HI.  Oockermout^.  Li  the  same  year  he  was  sp- 
in 1227.  It  continued,  however,  in  a  state  of  pointed  under  secretary  of  statCL  and  in  1778 
stagnation  for  many  centuries.  During  the  con-  secretary  at  war,  a  position  whion  he  retuned 
test  between  Oharles  I.  and  his  parliament  the  until  the  close  of  Lord  North's  administratioiL 
town  held  out  for  the  latter  nearly  a  month.  A^ering  thencefortii  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Having  been  finally  taken  by  Prince  Bnpert,  a  he  was  appointed  in  1784,  under  his  anspicefl^ 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  bv  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  After  17  years* 
sword,  and  others  soon  afterward  by  pestilence  tenure  of  this  office  he  retired  in  1801.  He  was 
and  famine.  Its  population  in  the  middle  of  a  man  of  respect^le  attainments,  but  was  to  an 
the  17th  century  was  insignificant,  and  was  not  unusual  degree  the  object  of  popular  dislike  on 
much  above  5,000  in  1699,  when  the  town,  account  of  his  supposed  undue  influence  with  the 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  chapelry  at-  king.  He  is  the  author  of  several  political  works, 
tached  to  the  parish  of  Walton,  became  an  in-  the  most  important  of  which  is  **  Discourse  on 
dependent  parish.  The  budding  manufactures  the  Oonduct  of  Great  Britain  wiUi  respect  to 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Oheshire.  and  Neutral  Nations"  (8  vols.  8 vo.,  1785),  of  "Trea- 
above  all  the  plantations  and  the  rise  of  Amer-  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  otiier  Powers^ 
ica,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  its  conunercial  1648-1788"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1786),  and  "Treatise 
activity,  and  the  profitable  and  conspicuous  part  on  the  Ooins  of  the  Realm"  (Oxford,  1806),  the 
taken  b^the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  Liv-  preparation  of  which  occupied  him  suhseqnent 
erpool  m  the  slave  trade  addea  considerably  to  to  his  retirement  from  office.  He  was  created 
the  wealth  of  the  town.  The  imports  of  Amer-  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  in  1796  earl  of 
lean  cotton,  consisting  of  5  bales  in  1785  and  Liverpool. — ^Robebt  Banks  Jenkinson,  3d  eail 
100  in  1787,  rose  to  100,000  in  1801,  and  now  of,  eldestson  of  the  preceding,  bom  June  7, 1770, 
sometimes  exceed  2,000,000  bales  annually.  The  died  Dec.  4, 1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  Oha^ 
entrances  in  1757  were  about  1,400 ;  in  1800,  terhouse  and  at  Ohristchurch  colleger  Oxford, 
nearly  6,000  ;  in  1880,  10,000  ;  and  in  1860  In  1790,  before  he  had  attained  his  minority,  he 
they  will  i>robably  reach  about  25,000  vessels,  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  Bye, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Liverpool  and  upon  taking  his  seat  in  tiie  succeeding  year 
possessed  only  one  single  dock.  Between  1880  provea  himself  a  ready  debater,  and  an  efficient 
and  1860  over  25  new  docks  and  basins  were  supporter  of  the  ministry.  Upon  the  retire- 
opened,  and  several  are  now  in  course  of  con-  ment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  he  was  i^pointed  for- 
struction;  the  corporation  purchased  in  1864  eign  seoretary  in  the  Addiogton  cabinet,  in 
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which  oapaolty  he  oondnoted  the  negotialaon  known  utility.  Some  are  slightly  fragrant,  with 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  sub-acrid  taste.  De  Oandmle  coigectores  that 
l^on  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  he  took  the  larger  kinds  would  be  found  to  resemble  the 
office  as  home  secretary,  and  in  the  latter  part  foliaceous  lichens  in  their  qualities.  The  term 
of  1808  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Lord  liverwort  is  derived  from  the  superstitious  idea 
Hawkesbury,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  barony  that  they  must  be  efficacious  in  complaints  of 
of  that  name.  The  death  of  Pitt  interrupted  his  the  liver,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that 
(^cial  career,  and  although  offered  the  premier-  organ  which  some  of  them  were  supposed  to 
ship  he  preferred  to  remam  in  opposition  during  bear.  According  to  Burnett,  the  JUori^T^ia 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration.  Upon  is  still  retained  in  Germany  as  an  officinal  plant, 
its  dissolution  he  again  declined  to  form  a  min-  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  liver- 
istr^,  but  returned  to  his  former  post,  which  he  worts  have  always  maintained  their  reputation, 
retained  until  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval.  The  liverworts  were  first  distinctively  noticed 
At  the  request  of  the  prince  regent,  whose  fhll-  by  Michel!  in  1729.  Since  the  publication  of 
est  confidence  he  always  enjoyed,  he  then  ac-  Linnadus's  Species  Flantarum  (1758),  when 
cepted,  although  with  reluctance,  the  vacant  there  were  only  44  species  known,  the  number 
premiership.  His  administration  extended  from  has  greatly  increased :  and,  according  to  Mon- 
1812  to  1827,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  tagne,  the  number  of  known  species  in  1842  was 
other  modern  British  premier,  except  Walpole  more  than  600.  The  names  of  the  most  ^stin- 
and  Pitt,  and  was  rendered  permanent  and  sue-  guished  naturalists  are  connected  with  th^  in- 
cessful  maiuly  through  the  efforts  of  Oastlereagh  vestigation,  structure,  classification,  and  enumer- 
and  Oanniug  in  the  foreign  office.  The  military  ation.  The  arrangement  of  Kees  divides  the 
successes  of  England  brought  him  at  the  outset  liverworts  into  the  following  tribes:  1,  Junger- 
oonsiderable  popularity ;  but  the  distresses  which  manniacece  ;  2,  Marchantiaeea  ;  8,  monocleacem  ; 
followed  after  tne  war,  and  the  severe  measures  4,  <mthoeeroce<B  ;  6,  JSieciace(B.  Each  of  these 
"which  government  adopted  to  repress  internal  tribes  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
disturbances,  subsequently  aroused  against  him  tribes.  The  Jungermanniaceee  are  c^ed  scale 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike,  which  was  increased  mosses  from  their  resemblance  to  the  true 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  mosses,  and  have  either  a  frondose  vegetation, 
penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.  To  liberal  i,  e.,  the  stem  and  leaves  confluent  in  a  fi*ond, 
opinions  he  was  always  steadfastly  opposed,  and  or  a  foliose  vegetation,  «.  e^  the  stem  and  leaves 
his  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  distinct.  The  fruit  is  solitary,  capsule-formed, 
than  80  years^  greauy  contributed  to  retard  and  4-valved  (rarely  more),  and  contains  within 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  it  numerous  seeds  ^ores)  borne  among  spiral 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In-  threads  (elaters)  which  serve  to  disperse  tiie 
dia  colonies,  and  other  kindred  measures  His  seeds  by  their  elastic  properties.  The  Marchan- 
private  character  was  above  reproach,  and  few  tiacea  have  a  frondose  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
ministers  holding  such  extreme  views  have  been  are  numerous,  and  are  suspended  beneath  a 
more  respected  by  political  adversaries.  He  stellar,  peltate,  stalked  receptacle ;  on  bursting 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  Feb.  17^  1827,  and  they  do  not  regularly  dehisce  into  4  valves ;  the 
passed  the  last  tJiree  months  of  his  life  in  a  state  elaters  are  present,  and  the  spores  are  mixed 
of  utter  hdplessness  and  mental  imbecility.  among  them.  The  monodeacea  have  a  some- 
LIYER  WOBTS,  the  common  name  of  certain  what  thickened,  coriaceous-foliaceous,  succu- 
cellular  cryptogams,  constituting  the  natural  lent,  flat,  procumbent  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
order  h^aUea  or  Jungei'manniacea^  ranking  are  univalved,  opening  on  one  side  only ;  they 
next  to  the  lichens,  and  in  a  higher  develop-  are  pedunded,  and  spring  from  the  edge  of  the 
ment  of  their  severaJ  organs foresnadowing  the  frond;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  lodged 
true  mosses  or  musci.  They  grow  on  the  ground  among  the  elaters.  The  anthoeeroeea  resenible 
or  on  trees  and  decaying  wood  in  damp  places,  the  last;  the  frond  is  small;  the  capsules  spring 
having*  an  axis  or  stem  which  sends  out  roots  from  the  central  portions  of  the  frond,  and  are 
from  its  under  side,  and  which  is  furnished  borne  upon  tall  peduncles  ending  in  a  two- 
with  distinct  leaves,  or  else  with  leaves  so  in-  valved  part,  and  bearing  within  numerous  spores 
timately  nnited  to  each  other  as  to  assume  the  lodged  around  a  central  colunm ;  the  elaters  are 
form  of  a  frond,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  pierced  wanting.  Bicdaeea  have  the  capsules  immersed 
with  stomates.  The  tissue  is  eminently  and  in  the  frond ;  they  are  of  a  globular  shape  and 
loosely  cellular.  The  reproductive  organs,  dif-  valveless,with  both  column  and  elaters  deficient. 
ferenUy  situated  in  different  species,  are  of  two  The  liverworts  of  the  northern  United  States 
kinds,  viz. :  the  antheridia  or  male-like  flowers,  have  been  treated  by  SuUivant  in  Gray *s  **  Man- 
and  the  pistillidia  or  female-like  flowers.  From  ual  of  Botany,"  giving  123  species.  They  are  to 
the  pistiUidia  ori^ate  the  capsules  or  fruit-  be  met  with  in  almost  every  situation — near 
bearing  organs,  which  contain  spores  or  seed-  springs  of  water,  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  which 
like  bodies,  whose  germination  and  primary  become  dry  in  summer,  on  wet  rocks,  on  the 
growth  are  simOar  t^  those  of  the  ferns.  The  faces  of  cliffs  in  exposea  situations,  and  on  the 
liverworts  are  natives  of  all  climates  where  bark  of  trees;  they  vary  in  size,  from  a  length  and 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  and  shade.  In  an  breadth  ofseveral  inches  to  almost  microscopical 
economical  point  of  view  they  are  of  very  little  proportions.    There  are  several  other  frondose 
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liverworts,  which,  if  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  eral  feadal  law,  sach  writings  were  called  hwia 
development  of  the  fmit,  can  be  watched  by  testata;  that  is  to  saj,  short  written  memoran- 
placing  them  under  a  bell  glass  covering  a  little  da,  attested  by  witnesses.  They  bore  no  date, 
water  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  plants  are  nor  were  they  executed  or  sealed  by  the  par- 
placed  ;  they  thus  afford  an  interesting  specta-  ties  themselves ;  their  authority  rested  altogeth- 
ole  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  and  in  er  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  When  then, 
the  delicacy  of  their  fruit-bearing  apparattis. —  in  England,  dome  more  precise  evidence  of  the 
See  Schw&grichen,  HistoricB  Mtueorum  Eepati-  agreement  between  lord  and  tenant  had  oome 
earum  PMromus  (Leiosic,  1814) ;  Hooker,  to  be  required  than  the  mere  parol  testimoaj 
"  British  Jungermannice"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  of  the  peers  of  the  court,  these  hrevia  testata 
1818,  a  beautifully  illustrated  work) ;  Schweinitz,  were  imitated,  and  a  charter  of  feoffment  (dia^ 
Hepatiem  America  SeptentrionalU  (Raleigh,  N.  ta  de  feoffamento)  was  executed  and  delivered 
C,  1821) ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Hepatica  Jator  to  the  new  possessor  of  the  lands,  at  the  same 
nwB  (Breslau,  1881),  and  NaturgesehieTUe  der  time  with  the  livery  of  seisin.  This  charter  of 
Buroidisehen  Lebermoose  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin  feoffment  was  the  evidence  of  the  gill  or  mat, 
and  Breslau,  1833~'8) ;  Montaene,  E»a%  d^orga-  and  the  livery  of  seidn  was  only  the  transfer  of 
nographie  de  la  familU  des  hepatigttea  (Paris,  the  possession.  Livery  was  of  two  kinds :  liyerx 
1845) ;  HepatUas^  in  ^^  Catalogue  or  Plants  of  in  deed,  and  livery  in  law.  The  former  was 
Cincinnati,"  bv  Thomas  G.  I^a  (1849\  and  in  made,  in  the  words  of  Sir  R  Coke, "  by  deliyery 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  new  se-  of  the  ring  or  haspo  of  the  doore,  or  of  a  brand 
ries  (I860) ;  Sullivant,  in  Gray's  **  Botany  of  the  or  twigge  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  turfe  of  the  land, 
Northern  United  States"  (New  York,  1856),  &c.  and  with  tliese  or  the  like  words,  the  feoifor 

LIVERY,  the  distinctive  dress  delivered  by  and  feoffee  both  holding  the  deed  of  feoffment, 

masters  to  their  servants.    The  term  is  derived  and  the  ring  or  haspe,  and  the  feoffor  saying: 

from  the  French  livrSes^  a  word  designating  the  *  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin  and  possesion  of  thk 

clothes  given  by  the  early  kings  of  France  to  house,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 

their  dependants,  or  from  the  custom  of  cava-  ments  contained  in  this  deed,  according  to  the 

liers  distinguishing  themselves  at  tournaments  form  and  effect  of  the  deed.' "    Livery  in  law 

by  wearing  the  livery  or  badges  of  their  mis-  was  not  upon  the  land,  but  in  sight  of  it,  and 

tresses.    The  liverymen  of  London  are  the  free-  the  feoffee's  title  was  not  good  until  the  livery 

men  of  the  81  city  companies,  embracing  the  was  perfected  by  his  actu^  entry  upon  the  huio 

various  trades  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  are  during  the  feoffor's  life.     These  charters  of 

80  called  from  their  privilege  of  wearing  the  feoffment  which  accompanied  livery  of  seisin 

liveryof  their  conapanies.  were  in  early  times  but  rarely  signed.    Sealing 

LI  VERY  OF  SEISIN  (Fr.  liverie  de  seUine  ;  however  became  common,  and  nearly  universal, 

Lat.  deliberatio  or  traditio  seisiTus).    A  change  and  imported  the  assent  of  parties  to  theinstm- 

of  possession  naturally  accompanies,  as  it  is  ment  thus  attested.    This  custom  of  afi^ng  a 

indeed  the  best  evidence  of,  a  transfer  of  prop-  seal  remained  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  had 

erty.    Personal  chattels  may  be  corporeally  ex-  p&ssed  away,  and  founded  the  present  rales  of 

changed ;  but  the  alienation  of  immovable  prop-  law  in  this  respect    As  these  written  charters 

erty  must  be  certified  by  some  ceremony  or  act  or  deeds  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  became 

sufficient  to  express  the  change  of  ownership,  more  perfect,  the  more  formal  ceremonies  of 

Under  the  system  of  feudal  tenures,  the  posses-  investiture  were  dispensed  with.    The  doctrine 

sion  of  lands  was  delivered  by  the  lords  to  their  of  seisin,  however,  maintained  its  place  in  the 

vassals,  by  the  solenm  and  public  act  of  in vesti-  English  law  until  very  lately.    In  respect  tc 

ture.    This  ceremony  took  place  upon  the  land  descents  its  importance  was  modified  by  the 

itself,  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  the  lord's  statute  8  and  4  William  IV. ;  and  in  regard  to 

court,  and,  originally,  by  merely  personal  acts,  conveyances,  lands  might  still  be  conveyed  hva 

without  writing.    The  possession  which  com-  verbal  contract  alone,  provided  it  was  attended 

plete  investiture  gave  to  the  vassal  was  called  with  public  delivery  of  possession,  until  the 

nis  seisin,  and  this  delivery  of  it  by  the  superior  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  when  the 

was  the  livery  of  seisin.     The  desi^  of  the  statute  offrauds  and  peijuries  enacted  that  there 

ceremony  was  to  notify  the  transmission  of  the  must  be  thenceforth  some  evidence  in  writing  to 

fee  from  one  hand  to  another.    For  the  lord,  the  support  the  grant.    (See  Fbattds,  Statute  op.) 

peers  of  his  court  could  bear  witness  to  the  ob-  From  this  time  forward  until  the  statute  7  9m 

ligations  of  servitude  which  the  vassal  had  as-  8  Victoria,  c.  76,  it  was  still  possible  to  convey 

sumed,  and  to  the  conditions  and  limitation  of  land  by  deed  of  feoffment  ana  livery  of  seisijJ, 

the  gifty  if  any  had  been  annexed  to  it.   For  the  though  indeed  this  method  was  generally  ^^ 

tenant,  they  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  grant  plac^  by  the  forms  of  conveyance  which  had 

in  the  event  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  free-  been  framed  upon  the  statute  of  uses.— Livery 

hold,  and,  in  other  respects,  their  testimony  of  seisin  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  sy^ 

sufficed  to  assure  his  rights.    But  to  make  the  tem  of  convevanoes.    Under  the  laws  for  the 

evidence  of  these  rights  more  certain,  and  to  registration  of  the  evidences  of  title,  the  record 

define  more  exactly  the  conditions  of  the  fact,  alone  of  a  deed  gives  all  that  notoriety  to  the 

writings  came  to  be  introduced,  declaring  the  transfer  of  property  which  was  the  essential  oh- 

tenor  and  terms  of  the  investiture.   In  the  gen-  ject  of  a  public  delivery  of  the  possession,   to- 
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deed,  it  is  the  general  doctrine  that  registration  mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  14  chorchcs,  and 

is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  livery  of  seisin.  447  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Oapital, 

In  this  country,  therefore,  a  deed  properly  eze-  Smlthland.    lY.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Mich.,  drained 

outed,  delivered,  and  recorded,  gives  seisin  in  by  Huron,  Shiawassee,  and  JEted  Cedar  rivers; 

deed  without  entry ;  nor,  generaUy,  is  the  entry  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,486.    The 

of  an  heir  required  to  give  him  actual  seisin.  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  which  con- 

LlVlA  DRUSILLA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  sists  of  a  rich  black  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertfle. 

Augustus,  born  in  66  or  54  B.  0.,  died  in  A.  D.  The  productions  in  1850  were  804,588  bushels 

29.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus,  of  wheat,  174,022  of  Indian  com,  87,609  of 

and  was  married  first  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  oats,  and  89,  991  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  11 

who,  having  fought  against  Octavius  in  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  8 

Perusinian  war,  was  afterward  compelled  to  di-  churches,  and  4,465  pupils  attending  publio 

vorce  his  beautiM  wife  in  favor  of  the  victori-  schools.    Capital,  Howell.    V.  A  N.  E.  c6. 

ous  triumvir.    She  had  already  borne  her  hus-  of  HI.,  drained  by  the  Vermilion  and  Mason 

band  the  future  emperor  Tiberius,  and  a  few  rivers ;  area,  1,026  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,606. 

months  after  her  2d  marriage  she  Dore  another  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile, 

son,  Drusus.     She  retained  the  affections  of  The  productions  in  1850  were  15,577  bushels 

the  emperor,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  till  of  wheat,  129,785  of  Indian  corn,  25,409  of  oats, 

Ills  death,  owing  to  her  fidelity,  fascinating  man-  and  6,815  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw 

ners,  and  indulgence  of  coniugal  derelictions  on  mills,  and  200  pupOs  attending  public  schools, 

his  part.    She  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  dis-  The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  railroad   passes 

simmation,  and  stands  accused  of  having  caused  through  the  county.    Capital,  Pontiac.    Y I.  A 

by  foul  means  the  deaths  of  various  persons  of  N.  W.  oo.  of  Mo.,  watered  by  Grand  river  and  its 

the  family  of  her  husband  who  stood  in  the  branches  tiie  Crooked  Fork  and  Medicine  and 

way  of  the  succession  of  her  own  children.  Shoal  creeks ;  area,  610  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 

She  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  by  6,495,  of  whom  658  were  slaves.    The  surfaoo 

poison  the  death  of  Augustus  himself.    On  the  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions 

accession  of  Tiberius,  when  she  believed  she  had  in  1850  were  82,288  bushels  of  wheat,  270,270 

finfdly  attained  the  aim  of  her  desires,  imperial  of  Indian  com,  89,881  of  oats,  and  18,558  lbs. 

sway,  she  soon  leamed  that  she  had  misunder-  of  wool    Capital,  Chillicothe. 

stood  the  disposition  of  her  son,  whose  jealousy  IIVDTGSTON,  the  name  of  a  family  whidi 

removed  her  from  the  court,  and  whose  hatred  has  possessed  considerable  social  and  political 

persecuted  her  even  after  her  death.  influence  in  the  province  and  state  of  New  York, 

LIVINGSTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  and  various  members  of  which  have  been  dis- 

the  United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  Y..  water-  tinguished  in  American  history.    John  Living- 

cd  by  the  Genesee  river  and  a  number  of  creeks,  ston,  the  cQmmon  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 

and  travers€Ncl  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal  ana  lineal  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Livingston, 

several  railroads ;  area,  609  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  was  an  energetic  preacher  of  the  reformed 

1855,  89,256.    Its  suriace  is  an  upland,  rolling  diurch  in  Scotiand,  and,  having  been  banished 

in  the  N.  and  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  its  s^^il  is  of  in  1668  for  nonconformity  to  prelatical  rule,  took 

exceeding  fertility.    It  contains  Conesus  and  refbge  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1672. 

Hemlock  lakes,  and  mineral  springs  at  Avon,  a  Of  his  7  children,  his  son  Robert  emigrated  to 

well  known  watering  place.    The  productions  New  York  about  1675,  and  in  1686  received 

in  1855  were  1,094,779  bushels  of  wheat,  481,-  from  Gov.  Dongan  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 

464  of  Indian  corn,  261,990  of  oats,  123,255  of  land,  which  was  in  1715  confirmed  by  a  royal 

barley,  and  182,256  of  potatoes.    There  were  charter  of  George  I.  erecting  the  manor  and 


ital,  Gteneseo.  II.  A  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  inter-  in  its  boundaries.  This  tract  embraced  larco 
sooted  by  the  Tickfah  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  portions  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Dutch- 
pop,  in  1855,  8,958,  of  whom  1,140  were  ess  and  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  and  is  still  known  as 
slaves.  Li^es  Miiurepas  and  Pontchartndn  are  the  Livingston  manor,  though  the  greater  part 
on  its  S.  E.  border.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  of  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  femily.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony, 
1855  were  861  bales  of  cotton,  227  hhds.  of  su-  and  procured  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship  with 
gar,  852  barrels  of  molasses,  65,085  bushels  of  which  Capt.  Kidd  undertook  to  restram  the 
Indian  com,  and  596  barrels  of  rice.  Capital,  excesses  or  the  pirates.  He  was  connected  by 
I  Sprin^eld.  IH.  A  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  marriage  with  the  Schuyler  family,  and  had  8 
fromlll.  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio,  bordered  on  sons,  Philip,  Robert,  and  Gilbert,  from  whom 
the  S.  by  the  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family 
Cumberland  river ;  area,  245  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  America  are  descended.  I.  Phiup,  a  signer 
1850,  6,578,  of  whom  1,118  were  slaves.  The  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  son  of  Philip 
productions  in  1850  were  881,486  bushels  of  and  great-grandson  of  John  Livingston,  bom  in 
Ladian  corn,  25,718  of  oats,  41,200  lbs.  of  to-  Albany,  if.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1716,  died  in  York, 
baoco,  and  5,888  of  wool.    There  were  9  grist  Penn.,  June  12,  1778.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Tale  college  in  1787,  snbseqnently  embarked  in  York,  and  in  1778  waa  appointed  recorder  of 
bosinesa  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  between  that  city,  a  jadioial  office  (k  which  he  was  soon 
1754  and  1758  Berved  in  the  capacity  of  alder-  depriTed  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
man.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  retamed  to  the  measures  which  ended  in  the  dedaration  of  io- 
oolonial  honse  of  assembly  from  the  city  of  New  dependence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  second 
York,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  continental  oongrees,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
nntil  1769,  when  in  consequence  of  his  strong  mittee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  dedara- 
whig  views  he  was  unseated  by  the  tory  migor-  tion  of  independence.  He  was  prevented  from 
ity.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  and  signing  that  instrument  by  a  necessary  absenee 
second  continental  congresses,  and  affixed  his  from  Philadelphia ;  but  he  furthered  the  caose 
signature  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  with  zeal  and  efficiency  throughout  the  wsr, 
He  subsequen^y  served  in  the  New  York  pro-  being  a  member  of  congress  again  in  1780,  and 
vincial  congress,  in  the  state  assembly  and  sen-  secretary  of  foreign  affiiirs  for  two  years  corn- 
ate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  delegate  mencing  in  Aug.  1781.  He  was  also  a  leadii^ 
from  New  York  to  the  continental  congress  member  of  the  Kingston  convention  which 
then  sitting  in  York.  He  was  one  of  the  ^ur-  framed  the  first  consUtudon  of  the  state  of  New 
est  and  most  devoted  patriots  of  the  revolution,  York,  adopted  in  April,  1777.  Thereupon  be 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  country  was  appointed  the  first  chancellor  of  that  state, 
in  his  legislative  capacity.  II.  Wiluam,  LL.D.,  and  held  the  office  till  1801,  acquiring  in  it  a 
flovemor  of  New  Jersey,  brother  of  the  preced-  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  though  his  decisioDs 
ing,  born  in  the  province  of  New  York  in  Sept.  have  not  been  regularly  reported  or  preserved. 
1728,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  25, 1790.  The  constitutionia  oath  of  office  taken  by  Wash- 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1741,  and  ington  on  first  assuming  the  duties  of  president, 
aabseqnendy  became  an  eminent  member  of  the  April  80, 1789,  was  administered  by  Ghancellar 
bar  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Having  Livingston.  Washington  afterward  tendered  to 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  was  him  l£e  post  of  minister  to  the  court  of  France, 
elected  a  delegate  to  tJie  first  continental  con-  which  he  declined.  On  Dec.  14,  1800,  Mr.  Jef- 
grefls  from  tiie  latter  province  in  1774,  and  after  ferson,  being  assured  of  his  election  to  the  pres* 
the  deposition  of  William  Franklin  in  1776  sue-  idency,  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston  invit- 
oeeded  to  the  office-  of  governor,  which  he  re-  ing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
tained  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  was  an  up-  the  navy,  but  the  offer  was  not  aocepted.  In 
right  public  magistrate  and  a  devoted  republican,  the  following  February  he  was  once  more  re- 
and  during  the  period  in  which  the  Jerseys  were  quested  to  reside  in  France  as  minister  plenipo- 
Uie  principal  seat  of  the  war  was  indefatigable  tentiary,  and  he  now  accepted  the  place.  In 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  militia  in  a  state  of  April,  1808,  he  completed  the  purchase  from 
efficiency.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  that  countiy  of  Louisiana,  embracing  all  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  oonstitu-  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  excepting  Oreffoa 
*^  Philosophical  Solitude,"  a  funeral  oration  on  and  the  region  since  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr. 
President  Bnrr  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  va-  Monroe  had  been  despatched  as  special  envoj 
riety  of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts.  HI.  to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  it  was  so 
Bbookholst,  LL.D.J  a  soldier  and  jurist,  eon  of  far  advanced  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
the  preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1757,  that  the  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  a  few  days 
dtod  in  Washington,  March  18,  1828.  He  was  afterward.  Mr.  Livingston  resigned  his  post  in 
graduated  at  Princeton  ooUege  in  1774,  and  in  1804,  and,  after  trayefiing  over  the  continent^ 
1776  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Gen.  retmned  home  the  next  year.  During  ^^^ 
Schuyler,  whom  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  mainder  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged 
aide-de-camp  during  the  operations  of  the  army  in  introducing  into  the  state  of  New  York  ser- 
in the  north.  He  was  subsequently  attached  to  eral  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  meas- 
the  suite  of  CtGa.  Arnold  with  the  rank  of  ma-  ures  for  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the 
jo^  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen ;  and  he  was 
and  before  leaving  the  army  was  promoted  to  a  particularly  serviceable  to  his  fi'iend  Rob^ 
colonelcy.  In  1779  he  went  to  Spain  as  private  Fulton,  with  both  counsel  and  material  aid, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  the  early  experiments  in  steam  navigation. 
Returning  home  after  8  years'  absence,  he  stud-  Y.  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Amef 
iedlaw,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  was  i^h  junsc  and  statesman,  bom  in  Clennon^ 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  died  in 
state  of  New  York  in  Jan.  1802,  and  in  Nov.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1886.  He  wasgrad- 
1806  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  U.  8.  su-  uated  at  Princeton  college  in  1781,  studied  la^ 
preme  court.  He  ei\joyed  a  distinguished  repu-  at  Albany,  and,  on  his  wlmission  to  the  bar  in 
tation  as  an  advocate,  a  Judge,  and  a  scholar.  1785,  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of  Nevr 
IV.  RoBBBT  R.,  a  statesman  and  jurist,  grandson  York,  where  at  an  early  age  he  attained  nign 
of  the  seoond  Robert  Livingston,  bom  in  the  city  rank  as  a  jurist  and  advocate.  In  1794  he  ^as 
of  New  York  in  1747,  died  Feb.  26, 1818.  He  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from  tw 
was  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  district  indnding  the  city  of  New  York,  ana 
in  1765.    He  studied  and  practised  law  in  New  was  reelected  successively  to  Uie  following  two 
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ooogreasea,  in  -which  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  dlreoUy  acted  npon  by  that  body,  althongh  by 
adimnistrationsof  Washington  and  Adams  upon  a  joint  resolution  of  March  21, 1822,  the  phin 
the  yarions  party  qnestioos  of  the  period.  In  had  been  approved  and  its  completion  ^*ear- 
Karch,  1801,  he  was  impointed  by  !Mjr.  Jefferson  nestly  solicited/'  However,  the  author  derived 
U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  New  York,  from  its  publication  great  celebrity,  both  in 
then  composing  but  one  judicial  district.  He  America  and  in  Europe.  It  was  published  at 
was  also  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Philadelphia  in  1883,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  He  had 
York  for  two  years,  commencing  in  1801.  By  completed  his  draft  in  1824,  and  a  copy  had 
virtue  of  the  jatter  office  he  was  at  the  same  been  made  for  the  printer,  when  both  copies  were 
time  judge  of  an  important  municipal  court  of  destroyed  by  fire.  The  next  day,  at  the  age  of 
record.  A  volume  of  reports  of  his  judicial  60  years,  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 
opinions,  delivered  in  that  court  during  the  year  the  work,  and  in  two  years  more  it  was  again 
1802,  edited  by  himself  was  published  at  New  complete.  Upon  this  performance  the  best 
York  in  1808.  During  his  nmyoralty,  the  city  part  of  Mr.  Livingston's  fame  rests.  It  is  a 
was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  when  his  benevo-  comprehensive  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  crimes 
lence  and  intrepidity  in  remaining  at  his  post  and  punishments,  of  evidence,  of  procedure,  of 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  now  found  his  reform,  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  definitions, 
|»-ivate  affairs  so  involved,  through  the  fault  of  and  is  characterise  throughout  by  the  simpli- 
others  it  is  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  cit^  of  its  arrangement  and  by  the  wisdom  and 
debts,  including  a  considerable  balance  due  to  philanthropy  of  its  provisions.  It  has  visibly 
the  general  government.  He  promptly  resigned  influenced  the  legislation  of  several  countries, 
his  offices  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  in  and  portions  ofit  have  been  enacted  entire  by  the 
hopes  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  fresh  exertions  republic  of  Guatemala.  All  these  juridical  works 
in  a  new  field.  In  this  he  succeeded  thoroughly,  were  required  to  be  prepared  in  both  fVench 
paying  his  debt  to  the  government  in  full,  princi-  and  Englidi,  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 
pal  and  interest,  and  making  head  against  great  found  and  philosophical  knowledge,  not  only  of 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  severe  the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
controversy  respecting  the  title  which  he  had  of  the  French,  the  Spani^,  and  the  oivU  law. 
acquired  to  some  lands  at  New  Orleans  formed  In  1828,  on  his  retiring  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Liv- 
by  gradual  deposits  from  the  annual  inundations  ingston  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
ci  the  Mississippi  river,  and  called  the  Batture  from  Louisiana,,  in  which  office  he  continued  tUl 
— a  controversy  in  which,  among  other  opposi-  1829,  when  he  was  made  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
tion,  he  encountered  that  of  the  federal  govern-  the  same  state.  In  1881  he  succeeded  Mr.  Van 
ment  under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  Buren  assecretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
Jefferson  himself.  This  matter  was  the  8ul:()ect  and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  President  Jack- 
of  a  special  message  to  congress  of  March  7,  son  minister  to  France,  where  he  resided  until 
1808,  and  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  president,  as  1885,  managing  with  success  several  affairs  of 
well  as  of  a  pamphlet  by  M^.  Livingston  in  re-  more  than  ormnary  importance  and  difficulty, 
ply.  The  latter  eventually  triumphed  in  the  On  his  return  home,  he  retired  to  Bhinebeck  in 
courts,  though  the  "  law's  delay"  was  such  that  his  native  county.  An  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his 
the  complete  pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory  life  and  works  was  pronounced  by  M.  Mignet 
only  came  to  his  family  long  after  his  death,  in  1888  before  the  French  academy  of  moral 
Many  years  later  Mr.  Living^n  and  Jefferson  and  political  sciences,  of  which  he  had  been 
became  heartily  reconciled.  The  former  volun-  chosen  an  associate  a  few  years  before.  Mr.  Liv- 
teered  the  necessary  overture  at  a  time  when  ingston  was  a  man  of  very  sodal  tastes,  great 
his  old  enemy  had  long  been  a  private  citizen,  gayety  of  manners,  and  perfection  of  temper, 
depressed  in  fortune,  and  while  his  own  career.  Amiability  and  goodness  of  heart  are  always  the 
already  brilliant,  was  still  fast  brightening.  At  terms  first  employed  in  describinghis  character 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Livingston  acted  by  those  who  remember  him.  vl.  John  H., 
aa  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jackson.  Soon  after  D.D.,  grandson  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  bom  in 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  the  legislature  of  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  80,  1746,  died  in 
Lotusiana  commis^oned  him  to  prepare  a  sys-  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He 
tern  of  judicial  procedure,  which  was  adopted  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1762,  and  be- 
in  1805,  and  continued  in  force  until  1825,  when  gan  the  study  of  law,  but  resolved  to  devote 
it  was  superseded  by  the  new  and  elaborate  code  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Beformed  Butch 
of  practice.  In  1^  he  was  appointed,  conjoint-  church.  He  studied  theology  at  Utrecht  in  Hol- 
ly with  Mr.  Louis  Morean-Lislet,  to  revise  the  land,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  DJ).  in 
dvil  code  of  Louisiana,  a  work  which  was  com-  1770 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
pleted  the  next  year,  and  substantially  ratified  ing  previously  been  ordained  by  the  dassis  of 
by  enactment  In  the  mean  time,  in  1821,  Mr.  Amsterdam,  he  returned  to  America,  and,  in 
Livingston  was  intrusted  solely  with  the  task  of  compliance  with  a  call  tendered  to  him  while 
preparing  a  code  of  criming  law  and  procedure,  abroad,  at  once  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
The  next  year  he  made  a  report  of  his  plan  for  church  in  New  York  city.  In  1776  he  wasmar- 
this  work,  which  was  soon  afterward  reprinted  ried  to  his  third  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
in  London  and  Paris.  The  work  itself  was  sub-  Livingston ;  and  in  1776,  having  removed  from 
mitted  to  the  legislature  in  1826,  but  was  never  New  York  on  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
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Britisb,  be  accepted  a  call  to  Albany,  ^wbere  be  Btndyiog  tbe  laoffnage  and  enatoms  of  the  Bik- 
remained  8  years.  He  then  preached  anccea-  wains,  a  tribe  of  tbe  Bechnanas,  among  whom 
sively  atlQngston  andPoagbkeepsie,andattbe  be  proposed  to  establish  himself.  In  1848  be 
dose  of  the  war  retomed  to  New  York.  On  the  removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat  25*^  14'  8.,  long.  2<r 
recommendation  of  the  theological  faculty  of  80"  £.),  where  he  founded  a  missionary  statioB, 
Utrecht  and  the  dassis  of  Amsterdam,  he  was  and  during  the  next  6  yeare  labored  in  his  <^- 
appointed  by  the  general  synod  of  America  in  ing  there  and  at  Koloben^  a  station  abont  60 
1764  their  professor  of  dividty,  but  it  was  not  mues  further  north.  In  June,  1849,  in  com- 
until  1795  that  a  regular  seminanr  was  opened  pany  with  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  two 
under  his  direction  at  Bedford,  L.  I.  This  es-  English  gentlemen.  Dr.  LiTingstone  started  on 
tablishment  was  dosed  after  two  years  for  lack  his  first  exploring  expedition  into  the  inteiior, 
of  support  Dr.  Liyingston  then  resumed  his  and  on  Aug.  1  rcAohed  Lake  Ngami  over  the 
labors  in  New  York.  In  1807  the  professorate  Bakalihari  desert,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
was  united  to  Queen's  coU^^,  New  Brunswick,  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  persons  vf- 
N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Livingston  was  ap^inted  presi-  preaching  in  that  direction,  and  along  the  Zongi, 
dent  and  professor  of  theology.  He  removed  to  a  large  nver  issuing  from  the  lake.  The  pos- 
New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  passed  the  tion  of  the  lake  had  previously  been  pretty  m- 
rest  of  his  life.  His  publidied  writings  com-  curatdy  defined  on  toe  maps,  but  Dr.  Living 
prise  "  A  Funeral  Service ;''  *^  Incestuous  Mar-  stone  and  hb  companions  were  the  first  & 
riage,^'  a  dissei^tion  on  marriage  with  a  sister-  ropeans  who  visited  it.  The  party  returned  to 
in-law  (1816);  and  some  occasional  pieces.  Kolobeng  in  October,  and  in  the  sncceedinf 
There  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Alex-  vear  Livingstone  made  another  journey  to  the 
ander  Gunn  (8vo.,  New  York,  1829).  lake,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prevalenoe  of 
UVINCrSTONE,  David,  a  Scottish  traveller  fever  and  of  a  species  of  fly  very  troublesome 
and  author,  born  at  Blantyre  Works,  near  Glas-  to  cattle  from  proceeding  to  the  northward  of 
gow,  in  1815.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  it.  In  1861,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oswell,  he 
which  had  for  many  generations  been  estab^  again  started  for  the  north,  and,  proceeding  in  a 
lished  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group  of  more  easterly  direction,  reached  the  great  rirer 
islands,  where  his  grandfiftther  cultivated  a  small  Zambesi,  flowing  in  the  centre  of  sonthem  Af- 
farm.  Finding  this  occupation  inadequate  to  rica.  In  April,  1852,  he  accompanied  his  wife 
the  support  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Blan-  (a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffiit)  and  his  children  to 
tyre  Works,  and  with  his  sons  received  employ-  Cape  Town,  and,  having  witnessed  their  depart- 
ment in  the  cotton  mills  estabUsbed  there.  At  ure  for  England,  returned  to  Kumman  with 
10  years  of  age  David  Livingstone  was  placed  the  intention  of  selecting  a  locality  for  a  new 
in  the  cotton  factory  as  a  '^piecer,''  and  in  the  station,  which  should  be  free  from  the  aonoj- 
intervals  of  his  daily  labor  pursued  an  extended  ancos  of  the  Boers,  who  looked  with  snroidoii 
course  of  self-instruction,  not  only  studying  by  upon  his  efforts  to  civiHze  the  natives.  While 
night,  but  contriving  while  occupied  at  the  spin-  at  t^is  place  ho  heurd  of  a  cruel  attack  by  a 
ning  jenny  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  read-  party  of  400  Boers  upon  Eolobeng,  resulting  in 
ing.  Partly  in  this  manner  and  partiy  by  his  the  slaughter  of  60  natives,  the  seizure  of  seve^ 
attendance  at  an  evening  school  he  acquired  a  al  hundred  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  various  the  plunder  of  his  own  house  and  many  otnen. 
branches  of  natural  science,  including  botany  In  Jan.  1858,  he  departed  on  his  most  impartant 
and  geology.  In  his  19th  year  he  was  promoted  northern  tour,  and  in  May  reached  lAnjanti 
to  be  a  cotton  spinner,  and  the  remuneration  (lat.  18"*  IT  20"  8.,  long.  28**  50'  9"  E.),  the 
for  his  labors  was  still  steadily  devoted  to  his  principal  town  of  the  powerfbl  Makololo  tribe, 
education.  About  this  time  he  conceived  the  at  which  he  was  enthusiastically  received  bj  the 
idea  of  going  to  China  as  a  medical  missionary,  chief,  Sekeletu,  and  the  entire  population.  Do- 
with  which  object  he  attended  lectures  on  med-  parting  thence  in  November,  he  proceeded  np 
ioine  and  divinity  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  the  L^ambye  river  and  its  affluent,  the  LeebS) 
in  the  winter,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  11**  82'  8.),  and  thenoewith 
mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  classes,  considerable  difficulty  and  peril  across  the  Con* 
Having  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  feuiulty  go  river  to  Angola,  at  the  capital  of  wldoh 
of  physicians  of  Glasgow,  he  prepared  to  sdl  for  country,  Loanda,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
Ohina  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  mission-  he  arnved  May  81, 1854,  and  was  kindly  r^ 
ary  society;  but  being  frustrated  in  that  intention  ceived  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  stationea 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Great  Brit-  there.  Leaving  Loanda  in  the  ensning  SeiK 
ainand  China,  he  turned  his  attention  to  south-  tember,  he  reacned  Linyanti  in  8ept  1855,  and 
ern  Africa,  where  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Robert  thence  proceeded  down  the  Leeambye  and  Zam- 
Mofl^t  were  accomplishing  favorable  results  besi  rivers,  which  he  found  to  be  identic^,  to 
among  the  natives,  and,  after  a  further  course  of  QuUimane  on  the  Indian  ocean,  reaching  w 
tiieological  instruction  in  England,  embarked  in  place  May  20, 1856,  just  4  years  from  tbe  time 
1840  for  Cape  Town,  which  he  reached  after  a  of  his  last  departure  from  Cape  Town.  Within 
voyage  of  8  months.  From  thence  he  proceeded  that  period  be  had  traversed  fh)m  ocean  to 
by  the  way  of  Algoa  bay  to  the  interior,  and  pass-  ocean  a  portion  of  the  continent  never  previow 
ed  several  years  at  Kuruman  and  other  places,  described  by  Europeans,  and  had  travelled  prob* 
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My  upward  of  9,000  miles.    At  QoiUmane  he  while  Qermans,  Swedes,  and  Boflsians  fonn  the 

was  received  on  board  the  British  gun  brig  nobility,  dergj,  and  barghers;  there  are  also  a 

Frolio,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Manritins,  few  Jews.  Hie  great  minority  of  the  people  are 

whence  he  returned  by  the  Bed  sea  and  the  Lutherans.    The  principal  towns  are  Biga,  the 

overland  route  to  England,  arriving  there  Dec.  capital,  Pemau,  Wenden,  Dorpat,  whidi  has  a 

12, 1856.    Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  £ng-  university,  and  Arensberg  in  the  island  of  Oesel. 

land  and  his  constant  intercourse  with  savage  Livonia  was  first  made  known  to  western  Eu- 

races,  his  mother  tongue  had  become  so  un&mil-  rope  by  Bremen  merchants  about  tlie  middle  of 

iar  to  him  that  at  the  public  meetings  given  in  the  12th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Idth 

his  honor  he  found  dimcnlty  in  expressing  him-  the  order  of  kmghts  sword-bearers  was  founded 

self  with  fluency.    In  1857  appeared  his  ^^Mis-  there,  which  in  connection  with  the  Teutonic 

sionary  Travels  and  Besearches  in  South  Afri-  order  gradually  subdued  all  the  territories  sur- 

ca,"  a  work  devoted  more  particularly  to  an  rounding  the  gulf  of  Biga.  The  possession  of 

account  of  his  last  great  expedition.    Having  the  province  was  subsequently  long  disputed  by 

seen  this  through  the  press,  he  sailed  in  March,  Bussians,  Poles,  and  the  knights,  and  findly  also 

1858,  for  Quilimane,  of  which  place  he  had  been  by  Sweden,  to  which  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 

appointed  consul,  and  subsequently  departed  on  of  Oliva  in  1660.    The  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 

a  new  exploring  expedition  up  the  river  Zambesi  1721  annexed  it  to  Bussia. 

with  a  party  of  scientific  men.    Occasional  ac-  LIVBE.    See  Fbano. 

counts  have  been  received  from  him,  by  which  LIVY  (Lrvius  Andbonious).    See  Andboni- 

it  appears  that  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  ous,  Livius. 

overthrow  of  the  slave  traffic  by  the  opening  LTVY  (Titus  Lrvius),  a  Boman  historian, 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  African  bom  in  Patavium  (Padua)  in  69  B.  0.,  died 
tribes  of  the  south  and  European  nations,  two  A.  D.  17.  All  that  is  known  concerning  his 
projects  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  taken  a  life  is  that  he  resided  during  the  greater  part 
great  interest,  are  likely  to  be  much  advanced  of  it  in  Bome,  that  he  was  married  and  had  at 
by  the  expedition.  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  thatiie  enjoyed 
LIVONIA,  a  W.  province  of  Bussia,  bounded  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus,  {hat 
N.  by  Esthonia,  E.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the  by  his  advice  the  future  emperor  Claudius  was 
government  of  Pskov,  S.  by  Vitebsk  and  Oour-  induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
land,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Livonia  or  bay  of  position,  that  his  reputation  as  an  autiior  was 
Biga;  area,  18,188  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  868,-  so  widely  extended  that  a  Spaniard  went  from 
085.  It  includes  the  islands  of  Oesel,  Mden,  Cadiz  to  Bome  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
&e.y  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  The  him,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
surface  is  level  or  gentiy  undulating.  There  some  time  before  his  death.  Beside  his  history, 
are  a  few  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  which  is  his  great  work,  he  wrote  ep'istles,  dia- 
in  height,  although  the  Mesenberg,  the  high-  logues,  and  a  treatise  on  philosbphy,  not  a  frag- 
cst,  has  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.  A  consider-  ment  of  which  remains.  His  history  of  Bome, 
able  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  for-  termed  by  himself  ^nnoZei,  was  in  142  books,  and 
ests  and  marshes.  The  soil  on  the  sea  coast  is  embraced  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the 
very  sandy ;  in  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus  in  9  B.  0.  Only 
and  moorland  alternate ;  but  there  are  many  85  of  these  books  have  beeo  preserved ;  but  we 
very  fertile  tracts.  There  are  1,120  lakes,  the  have  dry  epitomes  of  the  whole,  compiled  by  an 
principal  of  which  is  Lake  Peipus  (1,086  sq.  unknown  author,  probably  not  much  later  than 
m.),  united  by  a  narrow  channel  with  Lake  the  volumes  which  they  abridge,  which  are 
Pskov  (92  sq.  m.)  on  the  S.  E.,  and  by  the  Great  valuable  as  furnishing  a  complete  index  to  the 
Embach  with  Lake  Werzierwe,  about  100  sq.  whole  period  of  Boman  history,  and  as  being 
m.  in  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  The  the  sole  authority  for  some  periods.  The  origi- 
principal  river  is  the  D&na^  which  is  the  nal  work  has  been  divided  into  decades,  or 
boundary  toward  Courland,  and  receives  from  groups  of  10  books  each,  from  the  circumstance 
Livonia  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger;  there  are  that  the  Ist^  21st,  and  81st  books  mark  the  be- 
more  than  800  smaller  streams,  among  which  ginning  of  important  epoch^  and  are  opened 
are  the  Embach,  Boulder- Aa,  SaHs^  and  reman,  with  a  short  introduction.  This  division  was  not 
The  climate  is  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of  May,  introduced  until  after  the  6th  century.  The  1st 
but  very  hot  in  the  8  summer  months.  Agri-  decade  is  preserved  entire,  extending  to  the  final 
culture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  country  pro-  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  in  294  B.  C.  The  2d 
duces  rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  linseed,  decade,  enibracing  the  period  between  294  and 
The  live  stock  is  generally  poor,  or  what  good  219  B.  C,  is  altogether  lost  The  8d  decade, 
stock  is  kept  is  possessed  by  the  nobles.  Biears,  comprehending  tiie  period  of  the  second  Punic 
wolves,  lynxe^  and  foxes  are>numer6us ;  and  on  war,  from  219  to  201  B.  C,  is  entire.  The  15 
the  islands  and  sea  coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  booKs  which  form  the  4th  decade  and  the  first 
of  various  kinds  ore  abundant.  Potters'  clay  half  of  the  5th,  and  comprehend  the  period 
and  limestone  are  obtained.  Coarse  woollens  from  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  Punic  war  to  the 
and  cloths  are  made,  and  there  are  numerous  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  167  B.  C,  are  entire, 
distilleries.  The  rural  population  consists  of  The  remiuning  books  are  altogether  lost,  with 
Letts,  livs  or  Livonians  proper,  and  Esthonians,  the  exception  of  unimpprtant  fragments,  and  of 
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a  few  chapters  of  the  91st  book,  ooncerning  the  *59),  Baker  (1797),  one  published  by  John 
fbrtnnes  <^  Sertorins.  Thebooks  which  are  now  Hayes  (1744-^5),  and  a  literal  one  forming  4 
extant  were  brought  to  light  at  varions  dates  vols,  in  Bohn's  ^^Olasslcal  Librair'*  (1850). 
from  the  revival  of  leamhig  to  the  year  1615,  LIZARD,  the  common  name  of  sevenl  fiun- 
Uie  earliest  editions  having  indaded  only  29  ilies  of  saurian  reptiles,  but  properly  restricted 
books.  Many  of  the  fragments  have  been  since  to  the  family  laeertini,  or  the  autosaorisn  group 
discovered,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  of  Dnm^ril  and  Bibron.  Manj  iguanas,  g^oa, 
having  been  first  published  by  Niebuhr  (Berlin,  monitors,  and  skinks  have  been  called  Hzards; 
18SM^).  Gh*eat  exertions  were  made  by  Leo  X.  the  green  anolis  and  the  blue-tailed  sldnk  are 
and  by  other  potentates  as  late  as  Louis  XIY.  familiar  examples  in  this  country.  The  lizard 
to  recover  the  lost  decades.  Perfect  copies  mav  be  defined  as  a  scaly  reptile,  with  elongated 
were  affirmed  to  exist  at  lona  in  the  Eebride&  body,  4  feet  armed  with  4  or  5  unequal  and  free 
in  Ohios,  in  the  monasterj  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  toes,  long  conical  tail  clothed  with  scales  d^ 
in  the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultan ;  there  is  posed  in  parallel  rings;  head  protected  bvhonj 
reason  to  beheve  that  such  a  prize  was  destrov-  plates,  flattened  and  narrow  in  front ;  toe  tym- 
ed  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  is  little  panum  membranous  and  distinct,  and  the  eyes 
doubt  that  a  manuscript  containing  at  least  the  generally  with  8  movable  lids ;  the  mouth  wide^ 
whole  of  the  5th  decade  was  once  in  enstence  surrounded  by  large  scales  above  and  below; 
at  Lausanne.  The  pursuit,  however,  always  teeth  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  inserted  on  the 
proved  a  vain  one,  and  has  long  since  been  internal  border  of  a  common  groove  in  the  pro> 
abandoned.  The  singular  beauty  of  Livy's  style,  jecting  portion  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  fre- 
his  easy,  graceful,  and  energetic  narrative,  his  ouently  also  on  the  palate;  tongue  slender, free, 
skill  in  giving  friU  relief  to  the  leading  features  fleshy,  more  or  less  extensible  and  forked  at  the 
without  neglecting  minor  incidents,  and  in  point;  the  scales  without  prominent  crests^ 
maintaining  a  constant  interest  while  relating  those  of  the  abdomen  large ;  the  neck  without 
a  long  series  of  dull  events,  have  hardlv  been  dewlap,  but  often  with  one  or  two  transrerae 
questioned.  His  characterizations  and  his  de-  folds  covered  with  tubercles  or  broad  scaks 
scriptions  are  alike  animated.  His  speeches,  which  form  a  kind  of  collar  separated  from 
while  they  have  been  admired  as.mcKlels  of  those  of  the  abdomen  by  smaller  ones;  the  false 
eloquence,  have  been  criticised  as  too  polished  ribs  do  not  make  a  complete  circle.  Thefunily 
and  rhetorical  to  be  suited  either  to  the  charao-  of  lizards  may  be  divided  into  2  sub-familie^ 
ters  to  which  they  are  ascribed  or  to  the  au*  according  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  inser- 
diences  to  wMch  they  are  represented  as  ad-  tion  of  the  teeth ;  the  1st,  according  to  Da- 
dressed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  m6ril  and  Bibron,  is  the  pleodont,  and  the  other 
aim  to  write  a  critical  history,  but  rather  to  the  coelodont ;  in  the  pleodonts  the  teeth  are 
give  his  countrymen  a  clear  and  pleasing  narra-  solid,  and  firmly  fixed  by  their  edges  and  ezte^ 
tive,  and  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  Roman  peo-  nal  surface  to  the  Jaws  in  a  hollow  of  the  inte- 
ple.  He  moulded  the  rude  records  and  fables  rior  border ;  in  the  coelodonts  the  teeth  have  an 
of  the  older  chronicles  into  a  symmetrical  and  interior  canal,  and  are  slightiy  attached  to  the 
somewhat  poetical  form.  He  never  displayed  laws.  The  pleodonts  are  further  subdivided 
a  diligent  and  piunstaking  care  in  consulting  into  the  flat-tailed  and  conical-tailed  groaps; 
authorities  and  weighing  conflicting  testimonies,  and  the  coelodonts  into  the  smooth-fingered  and 
He  never  ascended  to  the  original  sources,  test-  the  serrated-fingered  groups,  distingnished  also 
ed  the  records  by  the  monuments  of  remote  an-  by  their  habits.  The  1st  group  pass  most  of 
tiquity,  investigated  the  antiquities  and  tradi-  their  lives  in  the  water  or  inundated  places; 
tions  of  the  various  Italian  tribes,  or  inquired  the  2d  avoid  wet  situations;  the  Sd  freqaent 
how  far  the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  time  woods  and  gardens,  and  the  last  dry  and  desert 
might  explain  the  institutions  of  the  past  He  localities.  Nineteen  genera  are  described,  es- 
mi&es  mistakes  too  from  lack  of  a  thorough  tablished  on  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  jurispru-  the  situation  of  the.  nostrils,  the  presence  or  ab- 
dence,  political  economy,  and  even  geography,  sence  of  femoral  pores,  the  form  and  distribn- 
These  deficiencies,  which  result  in  many  con-  tion  of  the  abdommal  plates,  and  the  characters 
tradictions  and  inconsistencies,  are  not  due  to  of  the  tympanum  ana  collar ;  for  details  the 
want  of  good  faith,  but  to  his  indifference  to  reader  is  re&rred  to  the  work  above  cited.  This 
historical  thoroughness,  and  his  desire  for  liter-  family  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  reptil^ 
ary  rather  than  critical  elaboration.  With  the  as  its  members  are  for  the  most  part  easif 
exception  of  a  general  tendency  to  eulogize  the  obtained  in  Europe  and  America ;  they  vary  ui 
heroism  ofhis  countrymen  and  tne military  ^lory  length  firom  a  few  inches  to  8  or  4  feet;  the 
of  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  hber-  colors  are  often  pleasing,  but  the  tints  vary 
ality  and  impartiality.  Quintilian  twice  men-  much  according  to  sex,  age,  and  season,  w 
tions  a  certain  "  Patovinity"  in  his  style,  but  ards  are  very  rapid  in  uieir  movements  for 
scholars  have  been  unable  to  discover  to  what-  short  distances,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water i 
he  alludes.  Tlie  best  editions  are  by  Draken-  the  loss  of  tiie  tall  is  frequent  from  varions  aoci- 
borch  (7  vols..  Ley  den,  l'r88-'46)  and  Alche&ki  dents,  but  it  is  very  soon  replaced ;  feom  tt<af 
(Berlin,  1841  et  acq,).  There  are  Endish  trans-  scaly  covering  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  cm\ 
lations  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  1600-  so  also  are  smell  and  hearhig ;  the  moist  ana 


movable  tongue  indicates  greater  development  rest  under  the  throat ;  the  form  is  generaBj 
of  the  sense  of  taste ;  vision  is  generally  very  slender  and  graoefdl,  and  the  motions  very 
good.  Various  shades  of  green,  yeUow,  gray,  qniok.  The  European  sand  lizard  (Z.  %Urpium^ 
black,  white,  blue,  and  red  are  found  in  the  Daud. ;  X.  agilis^  Linn,^  has  the  back  reddish 
family ;  the  epidermis  is  ordinarily  renewed  brown,  sometimes  with  blackish  spots,  the  sides 
sevend  times  a  year,  being  detached  in  frag-  green  with  brown  spots,  and  the  lower  parts 
ments  or  plates,  and  at  each  moult  the  colors  chiefly  white ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  of 
appear  brighter,  especially  in  the  males.  Dz-  rather  stout  form ;  it  is  found  in  Europe  (ex- 
ards  drink  by  lapping ;  their  favorite  food  con-  cept  in  the  northern  parts),  near  the  Caspian 
aists  of  insects,  terresmal  moUusks,  worms,  eggs,  sea^  and  in  Asia,  in  level  and  hilly  districts,  in 
and  for  the  larger  species  small  birds,  reptiles,  which  it  digs  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or 
and  mammals ;  the  muscles  of  the  laws  are  tree ;  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state. 
pHOwerful,  and  their  bite  is  severe  and  long  con-  and  feeds  in  the  warm  season  on  insects  and 
tinned ;  most  genera  are  oviparous,  but  one  larv» ;  the  female  lays  about  a  dozen  cylindii- 
genus  brings  forth  the  ^oung  alive;  the  flesh  cal  eggs.  The  viviparous  lizard  (L,  vvoipa/rct^ 
of  some  of  the  larger  species  is  considered  a  del-  Jacquin ;  genus  zootoeOy  Wagler)  is  about  7i 
icacy  in  South  America.  All  the  pleodonts  be-  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two 
long  to  the  new  world,  and  all  the  coalodonts  to  thirds ;  tiie  back  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  with 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  a  black  band  on  each  side  bordered  with  white 
6-lined  ameiva  only  is  found  in  North  America,  above  and  below,  and  a  black  dorsal  streak  along 
— ^The  flat-tailed  pleodonts  or  crocodilurians,  em-  the  roine;  the  under  parts  are  orange  yellow 
bracing  the  genera  eroeodihirus  (Spiz),  thoriete$  with  black  spots.  The  tail  does  not  dimini^ 
(Wagler),  and  neustieurus  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  in  thickness  until  about  its  middle.  It  is  found 
with  a  single  species  each,  are  among  the  larg-  most  frequently  in  mountainous  regions  of  Eu- 
est  of  the  family ;  they  may  be  recognized  by  rope,  but  occasionally  in  dark  and  damp  woods ; 
the  crocodilian  form  of  the  tail,  surmounted  by  it  is  timid,  very  active,  and  feeds  principally  on 
2  serrated  crests,  a  powerful  swimming  orgai) ;  dipterous  insects.  Toward  the  month  of  June 
though  the  feet  are  not  palmated,  these  reptiles  the  female  lays  5  to  7  eggs,  from  which  the 
pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the  water,  in  tiie  riv-  young  come  forth  in  a  few  minutes  perfectly 
ers,  lakes,  and  swamps  of  tropical  South  Amer-  aeveloi)ed,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  cgga 
ioa;  some  attain  a  length  of  2^  feet,  of  which  are  entirely  hatched  within  the  oviducts.  Tjbe 
the  tail  is  about  two  thirds.  Of  the  conical-  green  lizard  (Z.  viridiSy  Daud.)  attains  a  length 
tailed  pleodonts  the  best  known  genus  is  ameka  of  about  18  inches,  of  which  Uie  tail  is  a  foot; 
(Cuv.),  more  numerous  in  species,  not  partial  to  the  color  above  is  either  uniformly  green,  gp 
moist  places,  living  on  worms,  insects,  moUusks,  brown  spotted  with  green,  or  the  latter  spotted 
and  even  on  vegetable  food.  The  common  8-  with  yellow,  and  the  under  parts  yellow ;  there 
lined  ameiva  (A,  vulgaris^  licht.)  attains  a  is  considerable  variation,  and  some  specimens 
len^  of  li  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  are  marked  with  white  and  black  streaks.  It  is 
Guiana.  The  6-lined  ameiva  (A.  $eoD-Uneat(i^  generally  distributed  over  Europe  (except  in  the 
Holbr.),  common  in  the  southern  states,  is  the  northern  parts),  northern  Africa,  and  western 
only  representative  of  the  true  lizard  in  Uiis  Asia.  The  handsomest  of  the  European  species 
country ;  the  usual  length  is  about  10  inches,  is  the  eved  lizard  (Z.  oeellata^  Dana.),  about  16 
of  which  the  tail  is  two  thirds ;  the  color  is  inches  lonff,  of  a  green  color,  with  qK>t8.  eyes, 
dark  brown  above,  marked  with  6  yellow  Ion-  and  reticulations  of  black,  and  rounded  blue 
gitudinal  lines,  and  silvery  white  below.  It  is  spots  on  the  sides;  it  inhabits  central  and  south- 
very  active,  frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places;  em  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  The  wall  liz- 
it  is  very  timid,  and  feeds  on  insects,  wnich  it  ard  (Z.  muralii^  Men*.)  is  only  about  8^  inches 
generally  procures  toward  the  dose  or  the  day.  long;  the  colors  vary  much,  but  the  most  com« 
The  great  American  safeguard  or  teguexin,  the  mon  tint  is  an  olive  gray  above,  with  brownish, 
largest  of  the  ameiva  liziuxis,  grows  to  a  length  whitish,  and  greeni^  tints,  and  a  whitish  yel- 
of  more  than  4  feet ;  it  is  voracious,  and  preys  low  below ;  it  is  found  over  all  Europe  and 
npon  mice,  frogs,  and  animals  of  similar  size,  western  Asia.  The  other  group  of  coeiodonts 
and  its  white  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  Bra-  have  the  fingers  with  latenJ  serrations  or  in- 
zilians;  it  is  a  swift  runner,  and  when  pursued  ferior  ridges,  by  means  of  which  they  can  run 
will  bite  and  strike  severely  with  its  tail;  it  is  rapidly  over  the  arid  sand  in  which  they  gener- 
the  te^tu  monitor  (Merr.),  and  frequents  the  ally  live.  The  genus  opJnops  (Menest)  is  re- 
woods  and  dry  places  of  tropical  South  Amer-  markable  for  the  absence  of  lids,  giving  to  the 
ica. — The  coelodonts,  or  hollow-toothed  lizards  head  a  snake-like  ^pearanoe ;  it  is  found  in 
of  the  old  world,  are  all  terrestrial  in  their  south-western  Asia.  Psafmnodromtu  (Fitz.)  is 
habits;  the  smooth-fingered  group  are  excellent  European ;  ealosaurui  (Dum.  and  Bibr.)  is  Asi- 
climbers  on  trees  and  walls,  of  mild  disposition,  atic ;  acanihodaetyhu  (Fitz.)  is  African  and 
and  generally  looked  upon  as  friends  of  man.  European ;  9ca^teira  (Fitz.)  is  also  African ;  ere- 
This  includes  the  typical  genus  laeerta  (Ouv.),  fnia$  (Fitz.)  has  18  species,  found  in  Africa  and 
or  the  lizards  properly  so  ^ed ;  they  have  dia-  Asia,  the  best  known  beins  the  variable  lizard 
tinot  eyelids^  femoral  pores  on  the  inkde  of  the  {E.  vartdbUii.  iltz.),  6i  inches  long,  fh>m  Asia, 
thighs,  and  a  collar  of  s<MQes  larger  than  the  grayish  with  black  spots  havmg  a  white  centre. 
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TXAMA  (auehmia^  lUiger),  a  ruminant  ani-  hard  for  ordinary  cattle ;  and  their  long  neck, 
mel  representing  the  camel  family  in  the  west-  cleft  lip,  pointed  nose,  and  extensile  tongue  per- 
em  hemisphere.  The  dentition  is  as  follows :  mit  the  collection  of  food  in  the  interstices  of 
incisors  |,  the  npper  placed  at  the  side  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the  tops  of  tall  shrubs.  Seosi- 
intermaxillary  bone  close  to  the  canines,  which  tive  to  heat,  they  increase  in  situations  where 
they  much  resemble ;  of  the  6  lower  incisors,  an  arctic  temperatore  prevails,  even  though 
the  4  median  are  very  broad,  curved,  and  gouge-  nnder  a  tropical  sun,  far  above  the  abodes  of 
shaped,  the  two  external  near  to  and  resembling  man.  The  yonng  may  be  hnnted  with  dogs 
the  canines ;  canines  |z|;  molars  |z{.  There  and  the  lasso,  but  the  adults  mnst  be  shot;  the 
is  no  hump  on  the  back ;  the  soles  are  divided  flesh  of  the  young  is  tender,  but  that  of  the  old 
into  2  toes,  each  with  a  strong  homy  nail  or  only  fit  for  dicing  and  salting.  The  domesti- 
hoof  with  a  thick  pad  beneath ;  the  ears  long,  cated  llama  (the^.  lama  of  such  as  consider  it 
pointed,  and  movable ;  the  upper  lip  is  swelled  a  distinct  species)  takes  the  place  of  the  camd 
and  cleft,  the  head  camel-like,  the  orbits  promi-  and  the  horse  among  the  Indians  of  Pern  and 
nent,  and  the  nose  small ;  the  form  is  less  heavy  Obili ;  it  is  of  about  tne  size  of  the  guanaco,  hat 
and  the  appearance  less  stupid  than  in  the  of  somewhat  more  compact  form,  and  the  hair 
camel ;  the  head  is  carried  nearly  perpendicu-  is  varied  with  black,  white,  gray,  and  other 
lar;  the  size  and  strength  are  much  inferior  to  colors,  as  in  other  domesticated  animals.  From 
those  of  the  camel ;  there  is  a  conformation  re-  the  elevation  of  the  abdomen  in  the  pelvic  re- 
sembling the  earners  hump  in  the  shape  of  a  gioh  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bodv  seems 
thick  b^  of  fat  nnder  the  skin;  as  they  kneel  weak;  90  or  100  lbs.  is  as  mnch  as  they  can 
down  like  the  camels,  they  have  callosities  on  easily  carry,  bnt  the  ability  to  travel  over  rng- 
the  knees  of  the  fore  legs ;  the  stomach  has  a  ged  declivities  made  them  valuable  beasts  of 
system  of  superficial  cells,  which  in  some  de-  burden  to  the  natives ;  their  place  is  now  to  a 
gree  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  water  great  extent  supplied  by  mules ;  their  rate  of 
reservoirs  in  the  camel.  The  structure  of  the  travel  is  only  10  or  15  miles  a  day.  They  are 
feet  is  not  adapted  for  travelling  on  sandy  valued  principally  for  their  long  woolly  hah", 
wastes,  but  for  securing  a  firm  hold  among  the  from  which  the  Indians  make  articles  of  cloth- 
mountains  where  they  dwell;  their  native  region  ing ;  the  skin  makes  good  leather,  the  dang  is 
is  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  especially  in  Peru,  used  for  fuel,  and  the  flesh  and  milk  as  articles 
and,  though  in  a  tropical  latitude,  often  within  of  food.  They  require  very  little  care;  at  night 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  put  into  an  enclosure,  where  they 
they  are  vigilant  and  shy,  living  in  flocks  upon  sleep  without  protection,  though  the  temperft- 
the  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  plains  tnro  falls  even  in  summer  below  the  freezing 
in  search  of  food.  When  irritated  they  ^ect  point ;  allowed  to  wander  among  the  mountaiDs 
the  contents  of  their  month,  which  are  very  during  the  day  in  search  of  f<x>d,  they  return 
disagreeable,  upon  their  assailant ;  the^  have  like  cattle  at  night  to  their  enclosures.  The 
the  habit  of  dropping  their  excrement  in  par-  alpaca,  noticed  under  that  title,  considerahly 
tlcular  spots,  and  from  this  propensity  the  na-  smaller  than  the  llama,  is  domesticated  by  the 
tives  are  able  to  collect  considerable  quantities,  Pernvlans,  though  not  used  as  a  beast  of  bar- 
which  they  use  as  fuel.  There  appear  to  be  den ;  it  is  valu^  principally  for  its  long  and 
3  species  of  the  genus,  viz. :  the  wild  guanaco  silky  hair,  which  is  made  into  the  fine  cloths 
(A.  huanaco^  Tschudi),  of  which  the  llama  is  familiar  to  all..  The  vicufia  is  the  smallest 
probably  the  domesticated  variety  ;  the  alpaca  species,  about  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  the 
or  paco  {A.  alpaca^  Tschudi),  described  in  its  color  is  reddish  yellow  on  the  back,  and  whit- 
alphabetical  order;  and  the  vicuna  (A.  vicugna,  ish  on  the  belly ;  it  is  a  wild  animal,  of  great 
Tschudi).  These  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  sus-  value  for  its  very  fine  hair.  The  llama  and 
ceptible  of  considerable  attachment  to  their  alpaca  have  a  period  of  gestation  of  11  or  12 
keepers.  The  guanaco  is  found  in  the  Andes  months,  and  only  one  is  usually  produced  at 
from  northern  Peru  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  a  birth ;  they  ore  weaned  when  6  months  old, 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  former  inhabiting  the  and  begin  to  bear  at  the  age  of  2  years;  the 
mountains  in  small  companies,  but  in  Patagonia  fonner  are  not  put  at  work  till  the  end  of  the 
frequenting  the  plains  in  considerable  herds.  8d  year.  From  the  fact  that  when  the  three 
About  8  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  the  head  is  animals  above  mentioned  can  be  made  to  breed 
carried  at  the  height  of  about  6  feet ;  the  color  together  the  offspring  is  sterile,  it  is  inferred 
is  reddish  brown,  and  the  hair  tolerably  long ;  that  they  constitute  different  species ;  these 
they  are  hunted  for  the  skin  and  flesh.  Living  hybrids  are  much  handsomer,  and  have  longer 
at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  and  heavier  fleeces  than  the  original  stocks.— 
the  sea,  they  feed  chiefly  upon  tough  grassv  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  introdnce 
reeds,  mosses,  lichens,  and  such  shrubs  as  will  the  llama  into  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
grow  at  low  temperatures ;  they  do  not  require  but  as  yet  with  little  success ;  though  thriving 
drink  as  long  as  succulent  herbage  can  be  ob-  for  a  time  on  the  usual  food  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
tained ;  their  chisel-shaped  and  strong  lower  they  begin  to  fail  unless  they  can  browse  on 
incisors,  interlocking  with  the  upper  teeth  and  the  inferior  kinds  of  grass,  with  a  suppljr  of 
meeting  the  firm  pad  of  the  npper  jaw,  enable  succulent  roots  instead  of  rich  food  and  grains; 
them  to  feed  upon  vegetable  substances  too  in  Peru,  maize  or  millet  in  the  soft  milky  stago 
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is  freqaendy  given  to  them ;  in  Ohili  tbey  eat  a  studied  at  Tarragona  and  Madrid,  and  received 
coarse  clover,  and  here  would  thrive  on  the  in  1776  the  degree  of  LL.B.  with  an  ecdesias- 
same,  as  well  as  pea  vines,  hean  stalluL  buck-  tical  benefice.  In  1779  he  was  ordained  priest, 
wheat  straw,  ana  such  otJier  coarse  food  as  in  1760  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law  at 
our  cattle  would  reject;  they  invariably  suf-  Valencia,  and  in  1782  he  became  vicar-general 
fer  from  disease  of  the  skin  when  confined  in  of  the  bishop  of  Cah^orra.  .Already  at  this 
low  places,  and  can  only  be  restored  by  pure  time  he  seems  to  have  been  unsettled  in  his  faith; 
mountain  air  and  frequent  batliing.  A  sketch  at  least  we  know  from  his  own  account  that  in 
of  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  llama  into  the  1784he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  *^  that  there 
United  States  is  given  in  the  agricultural  por-  is  no  authority  outside  of  us  whidi  has  the  right 
tion  of  the  patent  office  report  for  the  year  to  subjugate  our  reason."  Notwithstanding 
1867 ;  none  of  these  having  been  successftil,  these  views,  he  accepted  in  1785  a  situation  as 
probably  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  chmate  commissary,  and  in  1789  as  secretary-general 
and  elevation  in  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  it  of  the  inquisition.  By  the  liberal  inquisitor- 
is  there  advised  to  place  them  on  the  vast  and  general  Manuel  Abad  de  Sierra  he  was  chained 
high  plains  at  the  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  with  drawing  up  a  plan  Of  a  total  reformation 
between  long.  20^  and  80^  W.,  extending  from  of  the  inquisition,  but  this  attempt  failed.  A 
Texas  to  the  arctic  regions ;  here  the  nature  of  second  attempt,  made  by  Llorente  in  union 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  (particu-  with  the  bishop  of  O^dahorra  and  the  minister 
larly  the  bufEalo  grass)  seem  specially  suited  for  of  justice,  Jovellanos,  was  no  more  successful, 
the  llama ;  here,  with  the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  ended  in  the  exile  of  Jovellanos  and  the 
horses,  buffidoes,  antelopes,  deer,  and  other  arrest  of  Llorente.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to 
ruminants,  if  unmolested  for  a  few  years,  they  Madrid  in  1806  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who 
would  probably  increase  immensely,  affording  a  commissioned  him  to  write,  in  favor  of  a  greater 
great  source  of  wealth  in  their  skins,  flesh,  and  centralization,  a  work  against  tJie  old  liberties 
wool,  beside  being  useful  as  beasts  of  burden  of  the  Basque  provinces  (Nirticias  hUtoricoM 
in  places  inaccessible  even  to  mules.  In  the  sobre  laa  tres  provindas  Bascongadcu,  8  vols., 
autumn  of  1857,  88  llamas  were  imported  into  Madrid,  1806).  Several  lucrative  offices  were 
New  York  from  Peru,  and.  having  been  kept  the  reward  of  this- work.  After  the  invasion 
during  the  winter  at  the  ^^Dyckman  f)Eu*m^'  in  in  1808  Llorente  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
the  city,  near  King's  Bridge,  were  offered  at  voted  partisans  of  the  French.  King  Joseph 
auction  in  March,  1858.  The  nock  was  72  when  made  him  a  state  councillor,  and,  after  the  sup- 
it  started  from  Peru ;  exposed  to  the  perils  of  pression  of  the  inquisition,  placed  all  the  pOr 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  hottest  season,  pers  of  that  tribunal  at  his  disposal,  and  charged 
to  the  railroad  transit,  and  to  a  crowded  pas-  him  with  writing  its  history.  For  two  years 
sage  in  a  small  vessel,  with  insufficient  and  im-  Llorente  was  occupied,  aided  by  several  assist- 
proper  food,  it  was  no  wonder  that  about  half  ants,  in  copying  the  most  important  documents, 
of  them  died  before  reaching  New  York.  They  At  tne  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
wintered  as  well  as  sheep  of  the  same  condition,  ecution  of  the  decree  which  abolished  all  con- 
though  fed  on  dry  forage;  the  flock  were  all  bro-  vents,  and  also  accepted  the  supreme  adminis- 
ken  to  the  hdter  and  uie  pack,  and  were  docile,  tration  of  the  so  called  national  property.  He 
tractable,  intelligent,  in  color  resembling  brown  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  11,000,000 
and  black  sheep ;  they  did  not  bring  $106  each  reals,  and  lost  his  offices  for  a  time  ;  but  as 
(the  price  demanded)  at  this  sale,  though  some  the  charge  could  not  be  proved,  he  was  restor- 
were  subsequently  sold  to  go  to  Austr^ia  at  a  ed.  Being  exiled  as  an  adherent  of  the  French 
litde  more  than  this;  what  became  of  the  flock  by  Ferdinand  YIL  in  1814,  ho  went  to  Paris, 
is  not  definitely  known.  Though  possibly  the  where,  after  a  short  journey  to  England,  he 
llama  might  be  used  for  carrying  supplies  in  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  Here  he  finished 
some  of  the  mining  regions  of  the  country,  and  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  ^*  History  of  the 
afford  a  not  very  palatable  food  to  the  inhabi-  Spanish  Inquisition.^'  Not  being  perfe^y  mas- 
tants  of  arid  districts,  it  would  be  keptprinci-  ter  of  the  French  language,  he  published  it  in 
pally  for  its  fleece.  The  latter,  4  to  6  inches  long,  Spanish,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  translated 
fine  and  soft  with  a  few  longer  coarse  hairs,  re-  into  French  under  his  superintendence  by  A. 
sembles  that  of  a  black  sheep ;  an  average  fleece  Pellier  {HiUoire  critique  de  Vinquisition  eTJEt- 
will  weigh  10  lbs.,  and  its  value  is  greater  Hmn  pagne,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1817-'18).  The  work  was 
that  of  wool ;  the  excellence  and  durability  of  very  soon  translated  into  German,  Italian,  £ng- 
alpaca  cloth  are  well  known.  It  would  be  a  lish,  and  Dutch,  and  made  a  profound  sensation. 
soDJect  worth  tiie  attention  of  agricultural  socie-  That  it  is  very  deficient  qb  a  work  of  art  is  ad- 
ties,  to  ascertain  if  somewhere  in  this  vast  coun-  mitted  by  all ;  and  also  that  the  author  evinces 
try  the  llama  and  alpaca  cannot  be  introduced  but  little  knowledge  of  general  history.  The  ac- 
to  advantage  among  our  fleece-bearing  domesti-  curacy  of  his  citations  from  the  documents  of 
oated  animals.  the  inquisition  is  still  disputed.  Modern  Catholic 
LLOREN'ra,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  writers,  especially  Hefele  in  his  "  Life  of  Xime- 
writer,born  in  Bincondel  Solo,  Aragon,  March  nes,"  have  contested  it,  while  Protestant  his- 
80,  1756,  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  5,  1823.  He  torians  are  generally  of  opinion  that  no  suffi- 
oame  of  a  noble  though  not  wealthy  family,  cient  reason  nas  yet  been  adduced  to-  doubt  it. 
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Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  work  ing  £200 ;  so  that  incase  of  caaoalties  the ko^ 

he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  ec-  instead  of  flailing  upon  one,  is  divided  smoog 

clesiastical  functions.    He  then  endeayored  to  hundreds.    The  underwriters  of  lioyd^s  hsye 

support  himself  by  giving  instruction  at  a  lit-  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  report  o& 

erary  institution  in  Pai'is,  but  this  also  was  casualties  and  to  attend  to  their  interests.   'Dttk 

soon  forbidden  by  the  Paris  university.    In  it£Eairs  are  managed  by  a  conmiittee  of  9  iii«n* 

1822  he  published  his  FortraUt  politiquea  des  bers  ;  the  chairman  is  elected  annually.   An- 

papei^  a  work  which  was  regarded  as  even  other  large  room,  called  the  merchants*  rooin. 

more  hostile  to  the  Koman  Catholic  church  is  provid^  with  newspapers  from  all  parish 

than  his  history  of  the  inquisition.    Being  or-  the  world,  and  open  to  subscribers,  who  for  the 

dered  by  the  government  to  leave  France  with-  use  of  this  room  alone  have  to  pay  2  guineas,  and 

in  three  days,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  for  the  whole  establishment  4  guineas  anninllj. 

he  found  a  cordisl  reception,  but  died  soon  af-  The  third  room  is  called  the  captains'  room,  to 

terward.    Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  which  a  bar  is  attached,  where  captains  and 

he  wrote :  Memoire$  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de  merchants  meet  in  a  more  social  manner,  aod 

la  revolution  d'lkpagTU^  par  NeUerto^  an  ana-  where  ship  auctions  are  held. — ^This  use  of  tbe 

gram  of  his  name  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1815-U9) ;  name  Lloyd  or  Lloyd's  arose  from  the  drcmn* 

Discours  sur  une  eprutitution  religieute  (2  vols.,  stance  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  London 

Paris,  1819) ;  (Euvra  compUte$  de  Barth,  de  Las  underwriters  were  originally  in  Lloyd's  coSw 

Casaa  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822) ;  and  Ohservations  house ;  it  has  now  become  a  generic  term  for 

critiques iur  leromandeGU  Bias  (Paris,  1822),  similar  associations  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

in  wnich  he  sought  to  prove  that  Le  Sage  took  An  Austrian  Lloyd's  {Lloyd  Austriaeo)  was  es- 

his  celebrated  work  from  a  Spanish  manuscript,  tablished  in  Trieste  in  1888  by  Baron  Brock, 

He  published  an  autobiography,  Jfoticia  bio-  who  committed  suicide  in  April,  1860,  on  being 

arafica  (Paris,  1818),  which  is  reprinted  in  full  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Austrian  minister 

in  Mahul's  Anntmire  neerologique  f  5th  year).  of  finance.    It  is  not,  like  its  London  namesake, 

LLOYD,  Hbnbt,  an  English  soloier  and  au-  an  association  of  underwriters,  but  for  general 

thor,  born  in  Wales  in  1729,  died  at  Huy  in  the  conmoiercial  and  industrial  purposes.    In  1886 

Netherlands,  June  19, 1783. .  He  went  abroad  it  established  a  journal,  in  1887  a  Ime  of  steam- 

at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  ers,  and  in  1849  an  institution  devoted  to  print- 

of  Fontenoy.    He  afterward  entered  tbe  Aus-  ing  and  art. 

trian  service,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  LOAOII,  a  soil-rayed  cyprinoid  fish,  of  the 
cavalry,  and  subsequently  resigned  his  conunis-  genus  cohitis  (linn.).  The  common  loach  of 
sion  in  disgust,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prus-  Great  Britain  ((7.  larhatuloy  linn.)  is  8  or  4 
sia.  He  made  two  campaigns  in  the  capacity  inches  long,  with  a  small  head,  elongated  body 
of  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns-  very  little  narrowed  at  the  tail,  and  covered 
wick,  and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  minute  and  slimy  scales ;  the  monUi  is 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1768  he  entered  small,  without  teeth,  1^  upper  Up  having  4  bar- 
the  Russian  service  as  major-generaL  He  dis-  bules  in  front  and  one  at  Ctfivch  comer ;  the  ven- 
tinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Silistria  and  trd  fins  far  back,  placed  under  the  single  small 
elsewhere,  and  subsequently  participated  with  dorsal ;  gill  opening  small,  and  branchioste- 
credit  in  the  war  with  Sweaen.  After  more  gous  rays  three.  It  is  conunon  in  shallow  dear- 
than  30  years'  absence  he  returned  to  England,  streams,  whore  it  d^ghts  to  hirk  under  stones, 
and  having  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  prepared  and  is  very  restless  and  active  when  distnrbei 
a  memoir  on  the  *^  Invasion  and  Defence  of  Like  other  species  with  barbules,  it  is  a  ground 
Great  Britam,''  which  was  published  in  1790.  fish,  feeding  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects;  a 
He  wrote  also  "  The  History  of  the  late  War  in  common  name  for  it  is  mud  creeper ;  it  is  vwy 
Germany,  1758-'59"  (2  vol8.4to.,  London,  1766-  prolific,  spawning  in  March  or  April,  and  its 
'90),  and  *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  dif-  flesh  is  consider^  a  great  delicacy.  The  air 
ferent  Armies,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  both  of  bladder  is  contained  in  a  bony  cavity  attached 
which  were  translated  into  French  and  German,  to  tJie  anterior  vertebra,  and  is  supposed  by 
It  has  been  said,  but  upon  doubtful  authority,  "Weber  to  be  connected  with  the  organ  of  hear- 
that  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  7  ing ;  there  is  also  said  by  Tarrell  to  be  a  defi- 
years'  war  and  history  of  the  wars  in  Flanders  ciency  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  skull  between 
were  bought  up  and  suppressed  by  order  of  the  the  parietal  bones.  The  spined  loach  (  C,  Umu^ 
British  government  Linn.;  genus  5e»tia,  Gray)  is  rather  smaller asd 

LLOYD^S,  the  name  of  subscription  rooms  more  slender,  without  barbules,  bnt  with  a 

on  the  first  floor  of  the  London  exchange,  where  forked  and  movable  spine  behind  each  nostril 

merchants,  shippers,  and  underwriters  attend  on  the  suborbital  bone;  this  is  a  rarer  fi^|^ 

to  obtain  shipping  intelligence,  and  where  the  Europe,  but  several  allied  species  are  fonnd  in 

business  of  marine  insurance  is  carried  on.    One  the  Gsoiges.    The  color  in  Doth  these  spec^ 

large  room  with  small  rooms  attached  to  it  is  is  yellowish  white  above,  clouded  and  spotted 

occupied  by  the  underwriters,  the  object  of  with  brown,  but  unspotted  beneath.    The  Itf « 

whose  association  is  to  limit  the  interest  of  loach  of  Europe  (jC^. /omZia,  Linn.)  is  ahoot  the 

every  individual  underwriter  to  a  moderate  same  size.    Ail  the  species  of  loach  are  ^^ 

amount,  say  JB50,  £100,  or  £150,  rarely  exceed-  liarly  restless  during  stormy  weather,  eq>eciBiV 
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when  aooompanfod  by  thunder  and  considerable  more  lend  it  than  he  can  give  or  eeU  it ;  and  if 
flleotrical  changes  in  the  air ;  they  have  been  he  should  do  either  of  these,  the  owner  may 
regarded  as  a  land  of  living  barometers,  which,  take  it  as  his  own  property  from  the  hands  of 
firom  their  being  gronnd  fish  with  a  low  degree  the  person  to  whom  the  borrower  has  deliyer* 
of  respiration  and  consequent  great  muscular  ed  it ;  and  if  a  borrower  lent  to  another  the 
irritability,  may  be  explained  on  philosophical  thing  he  borrowed,  without  the  leave  of  ^e 
principles ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  air  bladder  owner,  and  the  thing  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
may  enable  them  to  perceive  thunder  either  by  second  borrower  was  destroyed  or  ii^ured  by 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  feelinff.  According  to  inevitable  accident,  the  first  borrower  would  be 
Bome  writers  the  lake  loach,  which  is  very  tena-  liable  to  the  owner,  while  the  second  borrower 
cious  of  life,  comes  to  the  surface  in  order  to  would  not  be  liable  to  the  first  borrower.  Nei* 
swallow  air,  from  which  it  extracts  the  oxygen,  ther  can  the  borrower  pawn  the  thing  borrowed, 
nving  out  carbonic  acid  by  the  vent,  perfoim-  nor,  it  is  believed,  can  he  hold  it  as  a  security 
ing  a  kind  of  supplementary  intestinal  respira-  for  a  debt  due  to  him  fh>m  the  lender;  nor 
tion«  There  is  a  very  curious  fish  called  the  can  he  use  it  except  for  purposes  for  which  he 
4-eyed  loach  or  peeper,  ranked  by  linnflBus  in  borrowed  it,  or  for  those  which  naturally  be* 
the  genus  eohitis^  but  now  placed  in  the  genus  long  to  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  code  of 
andbleps  (Artedi).  It  belongs  to  the  allied  fam-  Louisiana,  for  its  "natural  destination."  It  is 
ily  of  cyprinodonts,  haying  maxillary  teeth  and  important  to  determine  what  degree  of  care 
6  branchiostegous  rays.  The  most  striking  pe-  a  borrower  must  take  of  the  article  bor- 
ouliarity  is  the  protuberant  eyes,  the  cornea  rowed ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  what  loss  of  or 
in  which  is  divided  transversely  into  2  nearly  injury  to  it  he  is  responsible.  A  loan  is  a  ball- 
ec|ual  parts  by  a  horizontal  opaque  band ;  the  ment,  but  it  is  one  for  the  sole  and  exduMve 
ins  also  appears  to  be  double,  forming  a  double  benefit  of  the  borrower;  therefore  it  is  one 
pupH,  but  in  reality  the  sides  of  the  former  are  which  binds  the  borrower  to  the  utmost  care 
omy  drawn  together  under  the  transverse  cor-  of  the  thing,  and  to  a  responsibiUty  for  even 
Deal  band,  a^  may  be  seen  in  young  fishes ;  the  slight  negligence.  How  this  care  may  be  rare- 
lens  is  pear-shaped,  and  the  internal  structure  cisely  defined,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  The 
of  the  eye  offers  nothing  peculiar;  the  fish  best  definition,  or  that  most  generally  accepted^ 
swims  with  this  corneal  band  at  the  surface  of  is,  such  care  as  any  person  not  fatuous  would 
the  water,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  4  eyes,  take  of  the  thing  if  it  were  his  own  property 
theupper2of  which  serve  for  atmo^heric,  and  under  like  circumstances.  Hence  it  has  been 
the  lower  2  for  aquatic  vision.  The  best  known  said  that  a  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of 
species  (A.  Qronaviiy  Valenc. ;  A.  tetrophthal'  what  he  borrows  as  if  it  were  his  own.  But 
fnu$j  Bloch),  found  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  snfScient  rule.  If  a  man 
Guiana,  and  about  10  inches  long,  has  the  ovi-  bOTrows  a  valuable  book,  and  puts  it  among  his 
dnct  dilated  into  a  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are  own  in  his  library,  and  oy  his  carelessness  the 
retained  until  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young  whole  library  is  destroyed,  he  certainly  is  not 
escape  alive;  their  method  of  viviparous  re-  discharged  from  the  duty  of  paying  for  the  book 
notion  has  been  described  in  the  article  by  the  fact  that  his  own  were  destroyed.  Sop- 
BB  (vol.  vii.  pp.  684-5).  pose,  however,  that  without  fault  on  his  own 
LOADSTONE.  See  Ibon,  vol.  ix.  p.  592.  part  the  Ubrary  takes  fire,  and  by  great  efforts 
LOAK,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  a  ne  saves  a  part  of  his  books  and  does  not  save 
borrower,  who  is  to  use  it  without  paying  there-  the  borrowed  book  because  he  could  do  so  only 
for.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  lender  by  abandoning  one  of  his  own.  Here  we  have 
and  of  the  borrower  have  been  much  considered  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  responsible ;  and  we 
from  Bracton^s  day  to  this,  but  more  by  text  should  say  the  same  thing  even  if  he  could  only 
writers  than  in  adjudged  cases.  These  are  ra-  save  the  borrowed  book  by  the  sacrifice  of 
ther  few  in  number,  not  because  loans  are  un-  others  much  more  valuable,  although  this  is 
fireqnent,  for  they  certainly  are  very  common ;  much  questioned.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
bat  perhaps  because  the  legal  rights  growing  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  therefore  is  not 
ont  of  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  have  liable  if  the  borrowed  property  were  lost  by  rob- 
nsnally  been  settled  by  the  parties,  and  there-  bery.  or  violence,  or  thefL  or  an^  cause  not  rea- 
|6re  have  not  come  into  litigation.  I.  EighU  sonaoly  to  be  anticipated,  provided  no  impru- 
of  the  Borrov)&r.  He  has  a  right  to  receive  and  deuce  or  negligence  of  his  own  enters  as  a  cause 
hold  the  thing  borrowed^  but  only  as  the  prop-  into  the  loss.  If  the  thing  be  lost,  and  the  bor^ 
erty  of  the  lender.  For  many  purposes  his  pos-  rower  pays  for  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lend- 
session  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  possession  er,  and  the  thing  is  afterward  found,  we  should 
of  the  owner,  tlie  borrower  being  for  this  pur-  say  that  the  lender  may  elect  to  keep  the  money 
pose  the  agent  of  the  owner.  Still  the  posses-  (always  supposing  no  fhrad)  or  to  return  it 
non  of  the  borrower  would  confer  upon^  him  and  demand  the  thing  lent*  But  it  has  been 
some  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  as  against  every  Uiought  that  this  election  lay  with  the  borrow- 
one  but  the  owner.  Thus  he  might  maintdn,  er.  As  the  borrower  takes  the  thing  to  use, 
in  his  own  name,  an  action  agauist  a  wrong-  and  the  lender  consents  to  this,  the  borrower  is 
doer.  The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the  ar-  not  liable  for  such  injury  as  naturally  results 
tide  borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.    He  can  no  from  the  use  of  it ;  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
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from  the  natoral  wear  and  tear  of  use.    Bat,  inoonTenienee  and  eren  loss,  and  oompelilifai 

on  the  other  hand,  he  is  honnd  to  pay  all  the  to  change  all  his  arrangements,  as,  for  exampla^ 

expenses   or  charges  which  naturally  resolt  todelay  ajoomey  to  Ids  own  great  detriment; 

from  or  accompany  tho  use.     So  he  is  bound  there  is  no  role  of  law  which  wonld  allow  liim 

to  pay,  in  the  first  place,  all  extraordinary  to  keep  the  thing  for  that  reason,  howerer  t 

charges  which  become  nnexpectedly  necessary  Jury  noight  view  the  case  if  he  did  keep  it  for 

to  tiie  preservation  of  the  thmg.    But  of  these  a  short  time  and  was  sned  by  the  lender.   So 

expenses  he  may  demand  repayment  from  the  too,  if  he  gave  np  the  thing  at  once,  and  snfifiy- 

lender,  and  he  has  a  lien  on  the  thing  borrow-  ed  the  loss,  there  is  no  mle  of  law  which  woold 

ed  as  his  security  for  them.  Thus,  if  A  borrows  permit  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  dama^ 

a  horse  of  B,  A  must  see  that  he  is  properly  fed,  against  the  lender.    A  lender  has  no  rig^t  to 

shod,  and  groomed,  and  all  this  at  his  own  ex-  compensation  for  want  of  the  care  or  skiD 

pense.    So  if  the  horse  becomes  suddenly  ill,  A  which  he  had  no  right  to  expect.    Thus,  it  \m 

most  provide  dl  proper  medical  advice  and  med-  been  said  in  illustration  of  this  mle,  that  if  om 

idnes.  and  for  these  also  he  must  pay ;  but  he  lends  a  fiery  horse  to  one  who  ought  not  to  be 

may  demand  them  of  B,  whether  the  horse  lives  supposed  capable  of  using  it  with  safety,  the 

or  dies ;  and  if  he  lives,  A  may  keep  the  horse  lender  has  no  claim  for  compensation  for  dam- 

nntU  B  repays  him  these  expenses,  in  the  same  ages  caused  by  the  want  of  the  extraordinaiy 

way  he  would  if  it  were  pledged  to  him  for  the  skill  or  strength  required.    By  the  same  reason, 

sum.    II.  Eights  of  the  Lend^,    If  a  borrower  if  a  lender  knows  of  defects  or  tendencies  to 

keeps  the  thing  borrowed  after  it  is  his  duty  to  mischief  in  the  thing  lent  which  are  not  ob- 

return  it,  his  relation  to  the  owner  is  changed  vious,  and  docs  not  disclose  them,  he  has  no 

at  once ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deter-  claim  for  damages  thence  resulting.    And  if  be 

mine  when  he  is  bound  to  return  it    Upon  the  lends  the  thing  for  an  illegal  act,  he  is  no  long* 

important  right  of  redemanding  the  tiling  lent  er  a  lender  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bat  an  ao- 

at  pleasure,  the  Roman  civil  law  held  a  different  complice  in  the  wrong  done. — ^In  all  that  we 

doctrine  from  our  own  common  law.    By  that  have  said  we  have  considered  as  a  loan  only 

law,  if  one  lent  a  thing  for  an  indefinite  period,  that  which  is  so  by  legal  definition.    Bnt  the 

he  might  reclaim  it  when  he  would,  or  perhaps  common  use  of  the  word  is  very  different  Thm 

within  any  reasonable  time.    But  if  he  lent  it  one  is  said  to  lend  his  money  for  so  ranch  per 

for  a  time  certain,  this  was  a  valid  contract,  and  cent.,  or  to  lend  an  article  for  such  a  copapen- 

the  borrower  had  a  right  to  retain  it  against  the  sation.    But  the  moment  any  compensation  of 

will  of  the  lender  during  that  time.    The  com-  any  kind  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  it  ceases  to- 

mon  law  however  does  not  regard  it  as  a  valid  tally  from  being  a  loan,  and  becomes  a  contract 

contract,  for  the  reason  that  no  consideration  of  hiring,  which  is  an  altogether  different  thinj. 

passes;  and  therefore  the  lender,  however  spe-  The  Roman  civil  law,  in  its  exquisite  dassi- 

dfio  may  have  been  the  terms  of  the  loan,  may  fication,  recognized  another  form  of  loan,nnder 

rescind  and  cancel  them  at  his  pleasure  and  de-  the  name  of  mutuum,  for  which  we  have  no 

mand  a  return  of  the  thing.    Now,  we  have  word  in  English,  either  in  law  or  in  usage.   A 

seen  that  if  the  borrower  keeps  the  thing  after  loan,  in  law,  is  a  delivery  for  use  by  the  bo^ 

he  was  bound  to  return  it,  his  relation  to  the  rower,  as  already  defined;  but  a  mutunm  may 

lender  changes  totally ;  and  tliis  change  takes  be  defined  as  a  loan  for  consumption,  and  not 

plaoe  as  soon  as  a  definite  period  for  which  the  for  use.    Thus  one  lends  so  much  bread,  w 

thing  was  lent  expires,  whether  the  thing  be  wood,  or  wine,  which  the  borrower  Is  to  use  at 

demanded  or  not ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  demand-  his  pleasure,  and  in  the  use  consume,  and  repay 

ed,  whether  the  period  for  which  it  is  borrow-  by  an  eqnal  quantity  of  a  similar  article.  Bnt  no 

•d  have  expired  or  not.    Hence,  as  soon  as  it  compensation  whatever  is  to  be  made,  or  wv 

should  be  returned  and  is  not,  the  borrower  also  would  become,  instead  of  a  mutu am,  a  h»^ 

becomes  at  once  liable  for  any  loss  or  iniury,  ing.    Such  contracts  cannot  be  uncommon  vi 

although  wholly  witliout  his  fault ;  as  it,  for  practice,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  governed 

example,  he  had  kept  it  when  he  should  not,  and  by  the  same  rules  as  the  contract  of  loan,  vaned 

then  was  robbed  of  it  by  overwhelming  force,  only  as  tlie  different  nature  of  this  contract  re 

In  fact,  if  he  keeps  it  when  he  should  return  it,  quired.     It  is   obvious  also  that  a  oontraoi 

he  holds  it  entirely  without  right,  and  is  just  as  might  be  in  part  a  loan,  and  in  part  a  n*"^?* 

liable  as  if  he  had  originally  taken  it  without  Hence  if  A  lent  B  a  cask  of  wine  for  a  certam 

right.  But  there  must  be  a  reasonable  construe-  occasion,  B  to  use  what  he  chose,  and  to  repay 

tion  of  this  rule.     Thus,  if  a  lender  meets  a  that  by  a  similar  quantity,  and  to  retnm  tne 

borrower  in  the  street  and  demands  an  article  rest,  this  would  be  a  mutuum  as  to  all  that  teas 

lent,  which  the  borrower  very  properly  has  used,  and  a  loan  as  to  all  the  remainder, 
at  his  house,  and  proposes  to  return  as  soon  as       LOANDO,  St.  Paul  de.    See  St.  Paui-  ^ 

he  can  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  before  it  Loando.  ^ 

is  returned,  but  without  any  improper  delay  on        LOANGO,  a  maritime  district  of  S.  Am«s 

the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  article  is  destroy-  fW)nting  on  the  Atkntio  ocean,  and  ®^??Sj 

ed  without  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  he  would  fh>m  the  equator  to  the  river  Congo  or  Z*^ 

not  be  responsible.    If,  however,  by  his  sudden  and  inland  for  200  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m.  ^ 

demand,  the  lender  puts  tlie  borrower  to  much  coast  is  high,  and  in  the  interior  there  are  «»- 
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aiderable  monntains.  None  of  the  riyers  have  gaese  writer,  bom  in  Oporto  abont  1270^  died  in 
long  courses,  and  only  the  Oongo  on  the  S.  bor-  1825,  according  to  Bonterwek,  while  Ticknor 
der  eomes  from  the  great  central  table-land,  places  him  a  ccntarj  later,  giving  1408  as  the 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  vegetation  date  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
eztremelj  Inxoriant.  Bain  rarelj  falls,  and  the  place  at  Elvas.  In  1886,  according  to  the  latter, 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  heavy  dews.  The  he  was  knighted  by  John  I.,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  for-  tie  at  Aljubarotta.  He  is  however  almost  solely 
ests,  in  which  the  tiger,  hyena,  and  other  ani-  known  as  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
mals  prowl,  and  which  produce  valuable  timber  **  Amadis  de  Gaul."  SouUiey,  who  translated  it, 
and  dye  woods.  The  nvers  and  lakes  abound  has  apparently  proved  that  it  was  original  with 
with  fish.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only  miner-  Lobeira,  and  not  a  translation  from  the  French, 
als  known  to  exist  in  this  region,  and  are  most  The  Portuguese  original  existed  until  1758,  and 
abundant  near  Mayomba.  Ivory  and  gums  are  it  probably  perished  in  the  earthquake  and  fire 
also  articles  of  commerce.  Manioc,  maize,  which  destroyed  the  Arveiro  palace  at  Lisbon, 
pulse,  potatoes,  and  yams  are  cultivated  for  food,  LOBEL,  Matthew,  a  Flemish  physician  and 
and  the  sugar  cane  grows  well.  The  Chinese  botanist,  bom  in  Lille  in  1588,  diea  near  Lon- 
bog  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal.  Loango,  the  don  in  1616.  Having  emigrated  to  England,  he 
capital,  Mayomba  or  Majumba,  Cabenda,  and  superintended  for  some  years  a  garden  of  medi- 
Embomma  are  the  chief  places.  Loango  is  dual  plants  at  Hackney,  and  ultimately  became 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  lat.  physician  and  botanist  to  James  L  The  most 
4®  40'  8.,  and  Embomma  is  a  commercial  town  important  of  his  works  are,  Stirmum  Nova  Ad^ 
on  the  Oongo,  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  wrscma  (London,  1570),  and  Plantarum  Eu- 
people  are  idolaters,  and  are  governed  by  an  toria  (Antwerp,  1576),  a  systematic  work,  iUus- 
absolute  monarch.  trated  by  figures. 

LOBAU,  Georges  Mouton,  comte  de,  a  LOBELIA,  a  genus  in  botany,  so  named  by 
French  soldier,  born  in  Phalsbourg  in  1770,  Linnsaus  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel,  constitut- 
died  in  Paris  in  1888.  He  ailisted*  as  a  volun-  ing  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Zo^^Ziace^?.  The 
teer  in  1792,  and  fought  in  the  2d  campaign  of  lobelias  are  herbaceous  plants  orshmbs,  with  a 
Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
Joubert  in  1798,  and  was  attached  to  the  em-  axillary  or  terminal  flowers  having  a  superior 
peror  in  the  same  capacity  in  1805.  He  shared  in  6-lobed  calyx,  a  monopetalous,  irregular,  5-cleft 
all  the  subsequent  campaigns ;  obtained  the  rank  corolla,  5  stamens  whose  anthers  cohere,  and  a 
of  general  of  division  in  1807  at  the  battle  of  many-seeded  capsular  seed  vessel,  which  splits 
Fnedland ;  stormed  in  1808  the  town  of  Merida  open  at  its  apex.  From  the  close  approxima* 
in  8pain,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Burgos ;  tion  of  the  anthers  to  each  other,  the  mode  of 
distinguished  himself  at  Eckmtlhl  and  Essling  in  the  flowers  reminds  us  of  eomposiUB^  though 
1809,  and  by  his  indomitable  flrmness  preserved  they  approximate  likewise  to  the  ccmvanulacM, 
a  corps  of  the  French  army  that  had  been  left  Unlike  the  latter,  however,  they  pre^  the  bor- 
on the  island  of  Lobau.  For  this  exploit  he  ders  of  the  tropics,  abounaing  in  the  West  In- 
received  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire.  He  dies,  in  Brazil,  in  tne  Himalaya  at  the  Cape  of 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Rus^an  campaign,  Good  Hope,  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  Chili,  and 
and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  assisted  in  the  Kew  Holland.  The  species  are  prized  as  oraa- 
formation  of  a  new  army.  After  the  battle  of  mental  plants,  from  the  gracefulness  of  their 
Leipsio  and  the  capitulation  of  Grouvion  St.  Cyr,  growth  and  the  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  For 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hungary,  the  most  part  they  have  tall  erect  forms,  and  flow- 
where  he  remained  until  the  first  restoration  of  ers  borne  in  spikes ;  but  some  are  particularly 
the  Bourbons.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  his  re-  slender  and  trailing,  and  are  fitted  for  pendent 
turn  from  Elba,  was  appointed  commander  of  ornaments.  Of  these,  the  well  known  Lohdia 
the  1st  military  division,  headed  the  6th  corps  gracilis,  or  the  Z.  erinoides  and  its  varieties,  with 
of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  and  fell  into  small  pretty  foliage  and  rich  blue  flowers,  may 
the  hands  of  the  !&iglish.  Being  liberated,  he  be  cited.  One  known  as  L,  erimu^  var.  grandi- 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  France  till  flora^  is  highly  commended  in  Paxton's  "  Bo- 
1818,  and  for  tiie  10  following  years  he  lived  in  tanical  Magazine^'  for  May,  1848.  Some  species 
retirement.  In  1828  he  was  elected  by  his  aredwarf  but  upright-stalked  aquatics,  of  which 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  we  have  in  the  United  States  L,  Ihrtmofona 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  (Linn.),  with  a  naked  scape  bearing  a  few  pale 
being  appointed  a  member  of  the  municipal  com-  blue  flowers ;  its  foliage  consists  of  linear,  teret^ 
mission.  He  sided  with  the  friends  of  the  duke  hollow  leaves,  which  are  all  clustered  around 
of  Orleans,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  (scape),  and  grow 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  cnief  underwater;  hence  the  plant  bears  the  name  of 
command  of  the  national  guard  (Dec  1880),  the  water  lobelia.  The  bog  lobelia  (X.jpaZuioMS 
and  flnally  in  1831  received  the  rank  of  mar-  Nutt.)  is  similar,  but  its  leaves  are  flattened  and 
shal  of  IVance.  He  suppressed  by  his  energetio  scattered,  linear,  spatulate.  This  species  is  to 
measures  the  republican  insurrections  in  1882  be  found  in  Delaware  and  southward.  Grow- 
and  1884.  ing  in  dry  soils,  in  our  pastures  and  by  the 

LOBEIBA,  or  Lotbiba,  Yasoo  db,  a  Portu-  roadsides,  may  be  found  in  summer  the  spiked 
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lobelia  (L.  tpicata^  De  Lamarok),  with  wand-  cent  bloomers,  with  soarlet-coroUed  flowers  ri* 
like,  simple  stems  two  or  more  feet  in  height,  vailing  the  hues  of  the  most  brilliant  geramums. 
bearing  spatolate  leaves,  which  are  obtnse  at  These,  nnder  the  influences  of  a  rich  coltiT&tion, 
their  apices,  and  flowers  of  a  beantifdl  bine,  hayejprodnced  stems  measuring  5  feetormore 
borne  in  a  long  terminal  spike  on  short  pednn-  in  height ;  jet  with  all  these  merits  thej  cannot 
des.  There  are  other  species  of  similar  mode  be  said  to  equal  the  cardinal  flower.  AfinoYi- 
of  growth  and  habits,  but  they  occur  westward  riety.  once  Known  as  the  showy  lobelia  (L  tp- 
and  southward. — The  term  lobelia  in  common  cwm)  of  the  flower  catalogues,  has  rich  pur- 
usage  is  however  applied  to  a  diflTerent  species  nlish-tinted  oorols.  AccordiDg  to  HoTey,  the 
(X.  ir^flatdk^  Linn.),  called  also  Indian  tobacco,  Mexican  species  are  tender  plants,  and  reqnird 
whidi  has  an  erect,  hirsute,  paniculately  branch-  tlie  protection  of  a  frame  or  of  a  greenhoQae 
ed  stem,  subsessile,  lanceolate,  dentate,  pilose  during  the  winter,  whidh  may  be  the  reason 
leaves,  leafy  racemes  bearing  small  axillary  why  they  are  not  seen  more  plentifully.  Some- 
pale  nine  flowers,  succeeded  by  smoothisb,  thing  like  the  following  method  may  be  pursoed 
swollen,  thin,  and  membranaceous  capsules,  in  their  treatment,  if  very  superior  spedmeDS 
which  are  filled  with  minute  seeds.  This  plant  are  wanted.  The  young  plants  or  the  oflbets 
possesses  acrid,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotic  from  the  old  roots  may  be  placed  in  snitaUe 
properties,  and  is  largely  employed  by  certain  pots,  which,  well  drained,  should  be  filled  with 
medical  practitioners.  It  is  sometimes  called  equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog  earth  or  leaf  mould, 
eyebright  (Thnrber^,  and  by  some  persons  is  to  which  should  be  added  river  sand  in  the  pro- 
blghly  esteemed  for  its  reputed  virtues,  but  over-  portion  of  one  fourth.  As  the  roots  out^ov 
doses  prove  decidedly  poisonous.    It  is  said  to  the  pots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  from  tame 

E reduce  excessive  ptyalism  in  horses,  when  they  to  time,  being  finally  placed  in  pots  of  10 
ave  inadvertently  eaten  it.  Few  other  plants  inches  diameter  (6th  size),  in  which  thej  mi^ 
have  such  decided  friends  and  enemies.  The  be  expected  to  flower.  Pans  should  now  be 
great  lobelia  (Z.  syphilitica,  Linn.)  is  a  much  placed  under  each  pot,  and  these  constantly 
more  showy  plant,  growing  2  to  8  feet  high  in  supplied  with  soft  water ;  a  cool  and  rather 
rich  soils,  with  an  erect,  hirsute  stem,  oval,  Ian-  shady  situation  is  also  found  advantageous  to 
oeolate,  crenulate  leaves,  leafy  racemes,  hirsute  the  duration  of  their  blossoms.  A  variety  knoii 
calyx,  and  large  blue  (rarely  white)  corolla,  as  the  Victoria,  treated  somewhat  in  this 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  Its  roots  mode,  produced  flowers  of  extraordinary  nze 
are  perennial,  which,  beside  its  beauty,  fits  and  splendor.  When  raised  from  seeds,  a  great 
it  well  for  the  garden,  in  which  it  will  flour-  diflEerence  will  be  found  in  the  seedlmgs;  but 
ish  if  undisturbed  for  many  years.  Its  prop-  when  they  come  into  flower  in  the  second 
erties  are  diuretic,  and  if  of  any  value  as  an  season,  the  flnest  sorts  only  should  he  saied 
antisyphilitic,  as  once  supposed,  it  is  due  to  for  future  culture. — ^As  a  natural  order,  the  I^ 
this  met  alone. — ^The  most  gorgeous  flowered  Miacea  contain  species  emin^itly  dangerous, 
species  is  the  cardinal  flower  (Z.  cardindlis,  or  at  the  least  suspicious  on  account  of  the  ao- 
Linn.),  found  plentifully  upon  the  borders  of  ridity  of  l^eir  milky  juice.  The  tenacity  of 
ponds  and  of  muddy  streams  in  New  England,  the  milky  fluid  of  the  siphocampyltu  giTesto 
and  even  ranging,  according  to  Elliott^  as  far  as  one  of  its  species  the  trivial  name  of  8.  caof^ 
South  Carolina.  Its  stem  is  erect,  its  leaves  cTume,  A  oangerons  poison  is  obtained  from 
broad-lanceolate,  serrated ;  its  spikes  of  flowers  the  iupa  Feuillai  of  OhilL  ImIotm  adUarit 
are  terminaJ.  The  flower  consists  of  a  long-  bears  a  pretty  blue  flower,  and  is  cultirated; 
tubed  corolla  ending  in  5  spreading  segments,  but  a  co-species,  /.  long\flora,  is  so  venomoos 
the  8  lowest  ones  widest  No  blossom  can  be  that  it  proves  fatal  to  horses  that  eat  it,  swell- 
more  splendid,  its  hue  defying  the  artist's  imi-  ing  them  till  they  burst ;  it  is  also  a  violent 
tative  skill.  Its  roots  are  strongly  fibrous  and  cathartic,  the  effects  of  which  no  remedy  can 
grow  loosely  in  the  mud,  from  which  they  may  assuage,  and  which  end  in  death ;  the  leay^ 
Be  easily  removed  at  any  season  of  the  year  for  are  active  vesicants.  A  European  8|>ecie8  (L 
transplanting.  Once  established  in  the  garden,  urens)  derives  its  name  from  its  blistering  qn^- 
an  abundance  of  new  plants  can  be  obtidned  by  ity  (Lindley).  L.  cardinalis,  according  to  Dr. 
the  freedom  with  which  the  seeds  vegetate  Burton,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  its  antbel- 
spontaneously  sown,  growing  best  in  very  wet  mintio  powers. 

or  at  least  in  shaded  ground.  This  finoecies  can  LOBO,  Jbbonimo,  a  Portuguese  missionary, 
be  cultivated  in  large  pots,  or  tubs  nlled  with  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1598,  died  tiiere  in  1678.  He 
peat  and  kept  very  wet,  and  this  treatment  is  entered  as  a  novice  the  order  of  Jesuits  when 
often  very  propitious  to  their  growth  and  only  16  years  old,  and  in  1621  was  made  a  pro- 
beauty.  Instances  have  been  known  of  rose-  fessor  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Coimbra.  hi 
colored  flowers  occurring  on  wild  plants  of  this  1622  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  as  a  mis- 
species,  which  tint  is  very  beautiful ;  a  natural  sionary  to  In^a.  Arriving  at  Goa  in  the  same 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  treated  with  a  year,  he  remained  there  till  1624,  when  w 
carefm  pot  culture,  has  produced  at  one  time  sailed  for  the  AMcui  coast,  with  the  intenti^ 
more  than  800  fine  blossoms.— The  fulffid  lo»  of  penetrating  into  Abyssinia.  His  first  attempt 
belia  (X.  fulgens)  and  the  splendid  lobdia  (L,  to  reach  that  country  proved  unsucoessffll,  bw 
spUnaen8)y  both  m>m  Mexico,  are  very  magnifi-  in  1625  he  disembarked  at  a  port  of  the  Bed 
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sea,  and  entering  Abyssinia,  took  up  his  abode  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  its  pigmentaiy  mat* 
there  as  superintendent  of  Oatholio  missions,  ter ;  acids  and  alcohol  produce  a  similar  effect, 
During  the  Ufetime  of  the  sovereign  then  reign-  but  all  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  understood, 
ing  he  enjoyed  protection,  but  the  next  Abys-  except  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  coloring 
sinian  monarch  persecuted  the  Oatholics,  who  matter.  This  horny,  many-jointed,  externa 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.  skeleton,  being  non-extenfidle,  is  changed  period- 
The  exiles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  ically  as  the  animal  grows ;  it  splits  in  two  on 
Massowah,  and  Lobo  had  to  return  to  India  in  the  head  and  body,  the  new  one  forming  under- 
order  to  procure  funds  to  effect  their  ransom,  neath  in  2  equal  halves,  the  tail  being  shed 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  embarked  without  splitting ;  in  this  condition  of  the  shell, 
for  Portugal  to  submit  their  case  to  the  For-  which  is  soft  as  paper,  the  animal  is  defence- 
tuguese  government,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  it  less,  hiding  in  crevices  in  the  rocks  to  escape 
to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Abyssinia.  After  destruction  by  voracious  fish  and  its  own  spe- 
undergoing  shipwreck  and  captivity  he  arrived  cies.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  end  of  2  pe- 
at Lisbon ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  induce  dnndes,  movably  inserted  on  the  anterior  bor- 
either  Portugal  or  the  other  Oatholic  powers  to  der  of  Ihe  head ;  tiie  extern^  antenna  are  very 
assent  to  his  views,  he  reSmbarked  for  India  in  long  and  many-jointed,  the  seat  of  a  delicate 
1640,  and  was  subsequently  rector  and  provin-  sense  of  touch,  and  at  their  base  is  a  hollow 
cial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  sailed  process  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  tiie  sense  of 
once  more  for  Lisbon,  and  there  passed  the  rest  hearing;  there  is  also  a  pair  of  smaller  median 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  pub-  antennsa,  in  whose  basal  joint  is  generally  placed 
lished  an  account  of  Abyssmia,  and  of  the  Cath-  the  sense  of  smell.  The  first  8  segments  of  the 
olic  missions  there,  under  the  title  of  *'A  His-  thorax  are  changed  into  oral  and  tactile  organs, 
tory  of  Ethiopia^*  (Lisbon,  1669).  An  English  forming  foot  jaws  around  the  mouth ;  beneath 
translation  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  French  a  soft  upper  lip  is  a  pair  of  strong  mandibles 
version,  was  published  in  London  in  1785.  moving  laterally,  the  internal  border  hard,  and 

LOBOS  (or  Seal)  ISLANDS,  three  islands  having  atactilej>a^pu«;  behind  these  mandibles 

in  the  Pacific  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  be-  are  2  piurs  of  lower  jaws,  weaker,  and  without 

longing  to  that  country.    The  principal  island,  tactile  appendages ;  both  mandibles  and  max- 

Lobos  de  Tierra,  is  in  lat.  6^  26'  S.  and  long.  80^  ill®  are  mere  processes  from  the  basal  joint  of 

62'  W.,  and  is  5  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad.    The  thoi*acic  legs;  between  these  organs  is  a  soft 

smaller  islands  are  about  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Lobos  under  lip,  which  is  a  fold  of  the  skin.    There 

de  Tierra,  and  are  separated  ftom  each  other  by  is  no  distinction  between  head  and  thorax,  the 

a  channel  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.    They  are  anterior  part  of  the  body  being  called  oephalo- 

called  together  Lobos  de  Fuera,  and  are  each  thorax,  which  contains  14  segments ;  the  first 

from  li  m.  to  2  ro.  long  by  less,  than  1  m.  in  6  contain  the  eyes,  antennsa,  and  jaws;  the  next 

breadth.    There  is  good  anchorage  near  the  8  bear  the  maxillipeds  or  jaw  feet;  the  10th 

larger  island,  and  two  safe  and  capacious  bays  segment  bears  the  great  pincer&  used  as  pre- 

at  the  smaller  islands.    The  sheltered  parts  of  hensile  organs,  ending  in  a  two-fingered  organ, 

these  islands  are  covered  with  guano,  the  prod-  the  metatarsus  being  thickened  and  immovable 

net  not  only  of  birds,  but  of  the  seals  which  and  the  tarsus  capable  of  being  applied  to  it  like 

frequent  them,  and  from  which  they  are  named,  a  finger;  the  4  succeeding  segments  bear  the 

The  Quantity  of  the  deposit  on  the  whole  group  ambulatory  feet,  consisting  of  6  joints  eadi,  the 

is  estimated  at  T40,000  tons.    In  1851  a  con-  anterior  2  pairs  ending  in  weak  pincers,  and  the 

troversy  respecting  the  title  to  these  islands  posterior  pairs  with  a  single  pomt,  all  more  or 

sprung  up  between  the  government  of  Peru  and  less  hairy.    The  abdomen  consists  of  7  seg- 

tfiat  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  claiming  ments,  with  6  pairs  of  natatory  appendages  l^- 

them  in  consequence  of  their  alleged  discovery  neath,  some  concerned  in  the  frinction  of  repro- 

by  an  American  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  this  duction,  and  the  terminal  one  divided  into  6 

century.    On  investigation,  however,  the  claim  hair-fringed  plates,  the  external  ones  jointed, 

of  Peru  to  them  was  established  and  admitted  According  to  Siebold,  the  thorax  is  entirely 

by  the  American  and  British  governments.  abortive,  the  6  pairs  of  legs  being  appendages 

LOBSTEB,  a  well  known  marine  crusta-  of  the  abdominal  segments.    The  principal  or- 

cean,  of  the  order  decapoda  and  genus  homartta  gan  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  which,  by  a  sud- 

giilne-Edwards).    The  common  lobster  of  the  den  bending  underneath,  sends  the  animal  back- 

nited  States  (ff,  Amertcanus,  Milne-Edwards)  ward  with  great  velocity.    The  carapace  is  free 

has  the  general  form  of  the  crawfish,  heretofore  at  the  side,  and  has  a  transverse  suture  on  the 

described,but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger  back,  the  last  segment  being  immovable;  the 

size,  marine  habitat,  narrow  and  spiny  rostrum,  abdomen  is  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 

and  greatly  devdoped  anterior  claws.     The  thorax.    The  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  anus 

rostrum  is  shanp,  turned  up  at  the  point,  fur-  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  stomach  has  a  firm 

nished  with  spines  at  the  base,  on  the  sides,  cartilaginous  support  in  the  pyloric  portion, 

and  beneath,  and  with  a  slight  furrow  on  the  consisting  of  8  soHd  movable  pieces,  called  the 

dorsal  surface.    The  shell,  which  is  olive  or  ^'  lady"  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  female 

blackish  green  vrith  darker  spots  and  blotches,  figure  seated  upon  a  sofa ;  it  is  eomposed  of 

as  is  well  known,  becomes  red  by  boiling,  from  ohitine,  studded  with  bristles,  and  its  parts 
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doubtless  serve  the  purpose  of  teeth  in  an  inter-  ed  with  dead  fish  or  anj  garbage ;  thej  can 

nal  mastication ;  this  cartilaginous  framework  enter  easily,  but  their  expanded  claws  prerent 

is  shed  with  the  external  skeleton.    There  is  a  egress,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  wire  rat 

greenish  glandalar  organ  surrounding  the  intes-  trap.    These  traps,  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  deep 

tine,  with  a  mixture  of  fat  cells;  this,  popularly  water,  and  their  places  marked  by  wooden  floats, 

called  "  torn  alley,"  is  the  liver.    There  is  a  are  raised  every  day  or  two,  and  their  contents 

dbtinct  heart,  with  well  developed  arterial  ves-  removed;  to  prevent  their  iojuring  each  oihet^ 

sels,  but  tiie  blood  does  not  flow  through  capil-  a  wooden  plug  is  driven  into  the  Joint  of  the 

laries  into  veins,  being  effiised  into  the  lacunas  movable  thumb,  which  keeps  the  claw  shut,  and 

which  lie  between  the  organs  and  appendages  they  are  then  transferred  to  a  floating  large  car, 

of  the  body ;  still  the  blo^  moves  in  a  deter-  in  which  they  will  live  many  days,  until  they 

minate  direction,  assisted  by  venous  sinuses,  are  wanted  for  market.    In  some  places  lobeters 

Respiration  is  aquatic^  effected  by  branohisa,  19  are  largely  used  as  bfut  for  cod  and  other  deep 

in  number  on  each  side,  covered  by  the  cara-  water  fishes.    It  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 

Eace,  and  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity  at  the  mate  the  number  consumed  annually  in  the  fresh 

ase  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  communicating  ex-  state,  but  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 

ternally  by  two  fissures;  the  water  enters  at  thousands;  as  the  price  varies  finmi  8  to  6  cents 

the  base  of  the  feet  near  the  edge  of  the  ce-  a  pound,  at  the  lowest,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

phalothorax,  and  passes  out  on  the  sides  of  the  lobster  fishery  is  a  source  of  a  very  great  reve- 

respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  clusters  of  nue  to  New  England,  which  is  their  principal 

minute  cylinders  set  together  in  a  brush-like  habitat  and  market.  The  shortest  way  of  killing 

manner ;  the  foot  jaws  have  also  branchisB.  tliem  is  breaking  off  the  rostrum.  They  are  cod- 

The  sexes  are  distinct    The  eggs  or  berries  of  sidered  as  good  only  for  bait  while  undergoing 

the  lobster  are  reddish  or  blackish,  spherical,  the  change  of  the  shell ;  no  part  is  poisoDoaa, 

glued  together  by  a  viscid  matter,  and  attached  thongh  the  cartilaginous  stomach  or  *'lady**  is  so 

in  clusters  to  the  hairy  feet  of  the  posterior  ab-  tough  that  no  one  would  think  of  eating  it;  like 

dominal  segments ;  they  are  thus  borne  about,  other  crustaceans  and  shell  fish,  they  sometJines 

protected  under  the  body  of  the  female,  until  cause  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  not  weather  and 

the  embryos  are  fully  developed.    The  young  in  susceptible  constitutions ;  the  nnimpregnated 

differ  but  little  from  the  adults,  and  ti^e  shel-  eggs,  of  a  fine  red  color,  commonly  called 

ter  under  the  mother's  tail ;  they  are  often  seen  **  coral,"  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  lobster 

surrounded  by  the  young  6  inches  long,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  macrouran  orloog- 

retire  to  safe  retreats  when  apprised  of  danger  tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  but  is  lower  in  its 

by  the  mother.   .One  of  the  most  curious  pecu-  class  than  the  brachyuran  or  short-tailed  crabs 

liarities  of  the  lobster  is  the  ease  and  frequency  of  the  same  order. — The  genus  ptUinunu  (Fabr.)i 

with  which  the  large  claws  are  separated,  either  or  spiny  lobster,  of  the  European  seas,  grows  to 

by  accident  or  from  injury  received  in  their  a  weight  of  15  or  20  lbs. ;  the  shell  is  hard  and 

constant  attacks  upon  each  other ;  these  and  spiny,  the  antennsd  much  longer  than  the  body, 

the  other  limbs  are  very  soon  replaced,  and  it  is  and  the  claws  very  small ;  it  is  much  esteemed 

very  common  to  catch  these  animals  with  one  as  food,  and  was  prized  by  the  ancient  Romans^ 

daw  absent  or  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  they  are  who  called  it  loeuBta. 

said  frequently  to  lose  them  after  a  heavy  clap  LOOK,  a  metallic  apparatus  attached  to  doors, 
of  thunder,  at  which  they  are  always  much  dis-  drawers,  trunks,  &c.,  by  which  they  may  be 
turbed.  As  the  teeth  of  one  large  claw  are  secured  so  as  not  to  be  opened  without  the  in- 
numerous  and  sharp,  and  those  of  the  other  few  strument  called  a  key  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
and  blunt  tubercles,  the  uses  are  probably  dif-  peculiar  device.  Locks  were  employed  by  the 
ferent,  the  one  for  crushing  and  the  other  for  ancient  Egyptians  for  fastening  doors,  and  they 
retaining  food  or  crippling  an  enemy ;  they  ore  were  furnished  with  iron  keys,  a  specimen  of 
very  quarrelsome,  whether  free  or  in  captivity,  which,  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
and  are  dangerous  to  handle  for  those  un-  had  a  shank  6  inches  long  looped  at  one  end  for 
acquainted  with  their  habits  and  mode  of  attack,  a  handle,  and  beat  around  at  the  other,  where 
They  vary  in  length,  as  caught  for  the  market,  it  was  furnished  with  8  teeth  or  prongs  for  fit- 
from  1  to  2  feet,  though  specimens  are  seen  con-  ting  corresponding  cavities,  in  which  pins  or 
siderably  larger  than  this,  and  in  weight  from  tumblers  held  fast  the  bolt,  until  they  were 
2  to  15  lbs. ;  they  are  common  in  the  markets,  moved  by  this  instrument.  Other  keys  of  va- 
especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and  are  con-  rious  forms  have  been  met  with  in  the  ruins  of 
sidered  a  great  delicacy,  thoagh  the  meat  is  ancient  Egypt,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  that 
rather  indigestible.  There  is  only  one  species  in  early  period  the  principle  of  the  best  \o€kA  of 
our  waters,  found  from  the  coast  of  New  York  modem  times  should  have  been  adopted,  which 
northward ;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky  is  that  of  tumblers  for  holding  the  bolt  fast  nn- 
shores  of  New  England  north  of  Oape  Cod ;  til  they  are  first  moved  by  the  key.  Rude  locks 
our  species  is  distinct  from  H.  gammarus  (Milne-  with  this  contrivance  have  been  used  in  diflfer- 
Ed wards)  of  Europe,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size,  eut  countries  of  Ebropo  from  time  imroemo- 
Their  food  is  entirely  animal.  They  are  caught  rial,  and  yet  it  was  only  taken  up  by  regnlar 
in  baskets  or  traps,  with  a  concave  netting  at  lock  makers  within  the  last  100  years.  The 
eaeh  end  having  a  nole  in  the  centre,  and  bait-  use  of  locks  and  keys  is  alluded  to  in  some 
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of  the  oldest  writings.  In  the  Odyssey  (xzL)  inventor  and  others  as  Impregnable,  was  sooner 
Penelope  is  spoken  of  as  opening  a  wardrobe  or  later  picked  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  as 
with  a  very  crooked  brass  key  having  an  ivory  great  as  or  greater  than  that  employed  in  its 
handle;  and  in  Judges^  iiL  28-25,  they  are  also  invention.  To  construct  a  lock  that  shall  set 
referred  to  as  means  of  securing  doors.  In  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  open  it  without  the 
Heroulaneum  locks  were  found  of  complicated  possession  of  the  true  key  would  seem  to  be  no 
structure,  and  metallio  keys  as  old  as  the  occu-  very  difficult  task ;  but  when  the  requisites  of 
pation  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans  have  been  locks  are  considered,  their  construction  is  soon 
discovered  in  that  island.  The  Chinese  have  perceived  to  involve  mechanicid  ingenuity  of 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  lock  making,  and  the  highest  order.  The  problem,  it  must  be  re- 
some  of  their  wooden  locks  are  constructed  on  membered,  is  not  to  make  a  single  lock,  with 
the  principle  of  the  famous  Bramah  lock  in-  some  device  peculiar  to  itself,  with  secret  oon- 
vented  in  England  in  1784.  These,  with  their  trivances  to  be  understood  by  one  or  more  par- 
sliders  or  tumblers  of  different  lengths  adapted  ticularly  instructed  in  its  mysteries ;  but  it  is  to 
to  the  exact  length  of  the  wards  of  the  key,  in-  devise  a  plan  upon  which  for  economy's  sake 
dicated  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  this  department  an  unlimited  number  of  locks  can  be  made,  each 
not  reached  by  the  most  civilized  nations  till  differing  from  every  other  one  only  in  some 
near  the  close  of  tlie  last  century.  Up  to  that  slight  modification,  which  is  still  so  distinctive 
time  the  locks  in  general  use  were  of  the  most  that  the  key  which  is  made  to  open  one  is  use- 
simple  construction,  like  the  common  door  locks  less  for  another.  The  keys  also,  while  resem- 
of  the  present  day.  They  consist  of  a  box  or  bling  each  other  in  size  and  general  form,  must 
oase  (essential  to  dl  locks)  in  which  is  a  sliding  possess  each  one  some  distmctive  and  essential 
bolt,  that  may  be  thrust  partially  out  and  turn-  feature  wiiich  cannot  be  imitated  without  hav- 
ed  back  again  by  the  key.  When  the  lock  is  ing  the  original  key  to  copy,  nor  be  accident- 
attached  to  a  door,  the  bolt  is  the  part  that  en-  ally  hit  upon.  The  lock  also  must  be  so  cos- 
ters the  fixed  casement  and  prevents  the  door  structed,  that  its  inner  portion  cannot  be  reached 
firora  being  opened.  The  keyhole  is  the  only  through  the  keyhole  by  any  other  instruments 
aperture  for  reaching  the  bolt.  The  key  is  a  designed  either  for  moving  the  bolt,  or  for  ob- 
lever  acting  upon  a  pivot,  around  which  it  is  taining  an  impress  of  the  forms  and  position  of 
turned  by  the  long  handle  or  shank;  and  the  its  parts,  or  for  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
extreme  edge  of  the  portion  that  enters  the  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  open.  Locks  widi 
look  furthest  from  the  pivot  is  the  part  that  keyholes  concealed  under  knobs,  mouldings,  and 
engages  in  the  bolt  and  moves  it.  The  bolt  it-  architectural  devices,  and  reached  by  some  se- 
self  is  notched,  so  that  this  part  of  the  key  as  it  oret  spring,  the  position  of  which  is  known  only 
turns  may  take  hold  of  it.  In  order  to  add  to  to  the  owner,  may  in  many  cases  prove  a  satia- 
the  complexity  of  the  lock,  so  that  only  a  key  factory  and  effectual  security;  but  they  may  ^so 
of  peculiar  form  can  turn  in  it,  bits  of  metal  are  prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  ao  not  an- 
secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate,  which  swer  the  requirements  of  perfect  locks  for  gen- 
obstruct  the  movement  of  the  key  unless  this  is  eral  purposes.  The  so  called  letter  or  dial  locks 
provided  with  open  spaces  corresponding  to  are  of  similar  character  in  this  respect  They 
these  obstructions.  Hence  the  so  called  wards,  require  no  key,  and  the  movement  of  the  bolt 
whidi  give  the  different  patterns  to  common  is  effected  only  when  the  indices  upon  a  dial  are 
keys.  They  may  be  removed  from  the  key  so  arranged  as  to  point  to  certain  letters,  usually 
without  injury,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  metal  to  those  of  some  word,  which  the  owner  must  al- 
oonnect  the  extreme  edge  with  the  shank.  It  ways  bear  in  mind.  The  lock  may  be  arranged 
would  then  be  what  is  cdled  a  skeleton  or  mas-  on  a  new  word  as  desired,  and  this  the  owner 
ter  key,  and  might  fit  many  locks  of  similar  must  be  careful  to  remember.  These  locks 
size.  The  insecurity  of  such  locks  is  readily  per-  have  not  proved .  a  safe  protection  against  pick- 
ceived.  Even  a  crooked  wire  may  often  be  sao  ing.  One  invented  by  Mr.  Brpwn  in  Liverpool, 
cessfully  implied  to  reach  the  bolt  and  move  it  and  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class,  was  pick- 
back  ;  or  a  false  key  may  be  made  by  introduc-  ed  while  on  the  safe  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley, 
ing  a  blank  key  (that  is,  one  not  cut  into  wards),  and  co.,  by  Mr.  Hobbs ;  and  another  of  Mr. 
its  side  coated  with  burglars^  wax,  and  causing  Lillie^  equally  celebrated  in  this  country,  was 
ibis  to  press  against  the  obstructions,  so  as  to  picked  in  1856  by  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
leave  the  mark  where  the  openings  may  after-  aelphia. — ^The  great  feature  in  the  best  modem 
ward  be  made  by  filing.  Though  as  little  ingenu-  locks  is  the  tumbler,  which  is  introduced  in  a 
ity  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  the  picking  great  variety  of  forms.  Barron  in  1774  im- 
as  in  the  construction  of  these  locks,  still  their  proved  them  greatly  by  causing  them  to  hold 
insecurity  was  evident,  and  others  were  invent-  the  bolt  unless  they  were  lifted  to  the  exact 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  of  more  height  required  to  free  it  and  no  more.  This 
complicated  plan,  the  key  acting  upon  several  he  effected  by  inserting  a  little  pin  in  the  turn- 
bolts.  But  with  the  greater  ingenuity  in  con-  bier,  but  as  afterward  improved  oy  others  in  the 
Btruction  that  of  picking  locks  increased  in  the  bolt,  and  making  a  notched  slit  in  the  tumbler 
same  ratio;  and  in  the  history  of  locks,  from  the  for  it  to  play  in.  When  the  key  lifted  the 
invention  of  Bramah  to  the  present  time,  it  is  a  tumbler  too  high  or  not  high  enough,  the  pin, 
singular  fact  that  each  new  one,  regarded  by  its  designated  the  stump,  caught  in  the  notches ; 
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Imt  when  tA  the  rig^t  height,  the  boH  oodd  can  make  use  of  it,  aswae  ahown  lyj  Mr.  Hohbe, 
ilide  along,  oarryiDg  the  stump  through  the  to  indicate  jnst  ^e  neoeasary  height  to  whidi 
open  alitor  "  gateing''  past  the  notches.  One  or  each  tombler  must  be  raiaed.  It  henoe  proTea 
a  nnmber  of  tamblera  may  be  used,  each  having  to  be  worse  than  useless. — ^In  1881  Mr.  Bolfaer- 
ita  own  gateing,  to  which  a  distinct  notch  in  ford  of  Scotland  inyented  a  lock,  the  bolt  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  key  is  exactly  adapted,  which  being  barred  could  be  freed  by  dodc- 
The  more  tumUers  the  greater  is  the  complexity  work  connected  with  it,  and  set  for  any  partio- 
«of  the  look  and  the  improbability  of  construct-  ular  time.  This  ingenious  contriyance  was  ob- 
iDg  an  instrument  to  pick  it.  For  a  long  time  it  viously  open  to  serious  objections.  In  1888  s 
was  generally  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  though  method  of  affording  additional  security  to  lo^i 
tiie  method  of  picking  it,  cidled  the  tentative  pro-  was  patented  by  IkC.  Parsons  in  En^and,  wludi 
oaea,  since  made  known  by  American  lock  mak-  consisted  in  arranging  the  tumblers  so  thiit  they 
era,  waa  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  could  be  taken  out  and  transposed,  and  then 
^^Encydopffidia  Britannica.^'  published  80  years  returned  to  the  lock,  the  key  being  at  the  same 
ago,  but  entirely  overlooked.  The  most  im-  time  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
proved  form  of  this  lock,  manufactured  by  Mr.  principle,  it  is  believed,  was  understbod  long 
Chubb  of  London,  was  repeatedly  picked  by  Mr.  before  that  time ;  and  it  is  the  same  that  waa 
Hobbs  of  Boston  by  this  very  method.  It  con-  subsequently  fully  developed  in  the  celebrated 
siato  in  carefully  moving  with  some  instrument,  locks  constructed  in  the  United  States  and  known 
which  serves  as  a  key,  one  tumbler  at  a  time,  as  the  "  permutation''  locks.  The  changes  of 
and  judging  by  the  feeling  when  the  stump  is  which  some  of  these  locks  are  capable  are  al« 
•ppoute  the  gateing.  Thu  can  be  ascertained  most  infinite  in  number,  and  being  readily  made 
by  an  expert  operator  very  quickly,  and  retain-  merely  by  adjusting  rings  attached  to  the  key 
iog  each  tumbler  in  its  proper  place  as  this  is  and  then  turning  the  bolt,  which  cannot  after- 
fiyond,  the  bolt  at  last  is  free  to  move.  Bramoh's  ward  be  turned  back  except  by  the  same  corn- 
look,  invented  in  1784  (see  Bbamah's  Look),  is  a  bination  of  rings  upon  the  key,  the  contrivance 
very  ingenious  modification  of  the  tumbler  sys-  would  seem  to  be  perfect,  partioalarly  as  the 
tern;  and  in  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  exposes  key  is  conveniently  small.  By  means  of  tiiese 
the  insecurity  of  ordinary  locks,  he  states  that  changes  the  lock  may  even  possess  the  advan* 
it  is  "not  within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a  tage  of  a  new  one  of  difiSerent  construction  as 
key  or  other  instrument  by  which  a  lock  on  often  as  the  owner  pleases.  But  unfortunately 
this  principle  can  be  opened.''  It  was  however  it  has  not  been  found  proof  against  the  very 
by  the  method  just  referred  to  that  Mr.  Hobbs  ingenious  methods  of  picking  which  have  kept 
in  1851  proved  the  insecurity  of  this  famous  pace  with  the  improvements  in  locks.  Dr. 
look,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  200  guineas  that  Andrews  of  Perth  Amboy  first  produced  locks  on 
had  long  been  a  standing  offer  in  the  shop  win-  this  principle  that  attained  any  celebrity.  This 
dow  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah  to  any  one  who  was  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  for  some  years  after 
oould  make  an  instrument  that  would  pick  or  his  lock  was  in  high  repute  and  much  employed 
open  it.  The  lock  to  which  this  notice  was  at-  by  bankers  and  others.  Upon  the  banrel  of  the 
tached  was  a  very  complicated  one  of  18  sliders,  key  he  placed  steel  rings  as  blanks  in  the  place 
oorresponding  to  tlie  tumblers  of  Barron's  lock,  of  some  of  the  "  bits"  of  the  key,  and  however 
Like  most  other  locks,  it  is  defective  in  this  arranged  the  key  would  lock  the  bolt,  but  nn- 
respect,  that  its  parts  which  come  in  contact  lock  it  only  with  the  same  arrangement.  Mr. 
with  the  key  are  affected  by  pressure  applied  Bobert  Newell  of  New  York  invented  in  the 
to  the  bolt;  and  all  such  locks,  according  to  same  year  a  more  complicated  lock  than  that 
Mr,  Hobbs,  can  be  picked.  This  is  the  weak  of  Dr.  Andrews  upon  this  permutating  princi- 
point  in  the  dial  or  letter  locks.  But  the  Bra-  pie,  which  he  afterward  developed  to  the  high- 
mah  locks  when  in  actual  use  are  not  exposed  est  degree  of  perfection.  Making  of  lock  pickkig' 
to  this  method  of  operating,  and  they  are  still  a  science  for  careful  study,  he  showed  the  inse- 
properly  regarded  as  among  the  most  secure  of  curity  of  Dr.  Andrews's  lock  by  picking  it  on 
locks,  and  the  small  size  of  their  key  is  a  great  the  tentative  or  pressure  prindple,  and  then 
reoommendation  to  them.  But  it  should  be  re-  perfoi:med  the  same  feat  on  his  own  lock,  which 
membered  that,  tlie  patent  having  long  since  he  frankly  acknowledged.  His  improvement 
expired,  there  are  many  cheap  imitations  sold  was  the  introduction  of  the  primary  and  seoond- 
as  genuine,  which  can  be  opened  as  easily  by  a  ary  system  of  tumblers,  ^us  doubling  the  capa- 
goose  quill  or  any  small  metallic  tube  as  by  city  of  the  permutation  key.  To  ^is  he  added 
their  own  key.  The  next  invention  in  lock  the  intermediate  or  detached  tumbler  prindp^ 
making  worthy  of  note  was  that  called  the  "  de-  as  a  perfect  safeguard,  and  again  offbred  Ms  lock 
teotor,''  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ohubb  as  unpiokable.  Its  imperf^tion,  however,  waa 
made  in  1818.  It  is  a  lever  so  arranged  that  soon  after  shown  by  Mr.  William  Hall  of  Boston, 
any  tumbler  lifted  too  high  by  a  false  key,  or  who  opened  it  by  the  so  called  "  smoke"  pro- 
in  picking^  turns  it  so  as  to  catch  in  the  bolt  cess.  A  smoky  flame  introduced  into  the  lock 
and  effectually  prevent  its  moving  until  by  a  leaves  a  fine  deposit  of  lampblack  on  the  ed^ 
badcward  motion  of  the  key  the  detector  and  or  *^  bellies"  of  the  tumblers,  which  is  removed 
tmmbler  are  restored  to  their  places.  An  opera-  by  the  key  when  next  introduced  from  those 
tor  aware  of  this  contrivance  being  in  the  lock  parts  rubbed  by  its  bits.    After  this  the  opara- 
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tor  by  meftiui  of  a  flmaQ  minor  reflects  a  strong  leave  no  traee  of  their  action,  and  the  move- 
light  into  the  look,  and  bringa  the  key  marks  to  ments  are  too  concealed  to  be  reached  by  any 
yiew.  Means  are  thns  afforded  for  obtaining  observation.  This  lock  as  well  as  Kewell's  ia 
the  exact  dimensions  for  a  fUse  key.  The  next  highly  praised  both  for  its  security  and  the  per- 
step  was  to  conceal  the  tumblers.  This  Mr.  H.  fection  of  its  workmanship  by  llr.  E.  B.  Deni^ 
0.  Jones  of  Newark  accomplished  by  a  ooncen-  son,  the  famous  dockmaker  of  London.  He 
trio  ring  and  curtain,  and  "Mr,  Fyes  still  more  remarks  **  that  the  casting  of  both  these  Ameri- 
effectually  by  an  eccentric  ring  and  curtain,  can  locks  (which  have  all  their  heavy  parts  of 
Thus  completed,  this  was  the  famous  parautop*  cast  iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron  casting 
tie  (concealed  from  view)  lock,  with  one  of  we  have  ever  seen  made  in  England ;  and  on 
which  Mr.  A.  0.  Hobbs  defied  the  best  English  the  whole  the  United  States  are  evidently  far 
operators,  and  established  the  superiority  of  ahead  of  us  in  the  manufacture  of  both  good 
American  lodss  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  and  cheap  locks."  He  observes  the  same  pecu- 
Tbis  lock  came  into  general  use  in  the  United  liar  feature  of  the  application  of  machinery  by 
States,  but,  though  introduced  into  the  bank  of  American  mechanics  to  the  production  of  du- 
England  and  some  other  banks  in  Great  Britain,  plicates  of  the  parts  of  locks,  which  he  had 
has  never  become  popular  there.  The  perfect  praised  in  their  construction  of  clocks;  and 
security  it  afforded  remained  unquestioned  until  noticing  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had 
1665,  when  even  this  lock  was  picked  by  Mr.  carried  the  stamping  and  machine  finishing  sys- 
Linus  Yale,  ir.,  of  Philadelphia,  making  use  of  tem,  he  adds :  **  It  is  hardly  exaggerating  to  say 
what  he  called  his  impression  process.  Mr.  that  he  has  abolished  the  use  of  the  file,  and 
Yale  affirms  that  by  this  foat  he  has  proved  that  left  nothing  to  hand  labor  except  the  mere  fit> 
all  these  locks  may  be  picked,  if  the  key  be  of  ting  of  the  pieces  together  and  putting  the  tum- 
the  "  winged ''  form,  and  if  in  its  use  it  rubs  an  biers  in  the  right  position  to  have  the  gateing 
impression  on  the  edges  of  the  tumblers.  The  cut  according  to  the  key."  As  a  proof  t£at  the 
fiither  of  this  inventor,  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  senior.  United  States  still  retains  the  lead  in  this  art, 
also  a  lockmaker  of  great  ingenuity,  obtained  a  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  permutation 
patent  in  1648  for  a  lock  called  the  **  pin"  lock,  lock  is  here  in  general  use,  while  in  England  it 
and  after  this  for  another  known  as  the  duplex  is  hardly  known.  Mr.  Denison  himself  invent- 
lock,  for  which  two  keys  were  required ;  one  ed  in  1652  a  lock  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hobbs  the 
being  introduced,  it  was  necessary  to  unscrew  only  one  of  English  invention  secure  agunst  any 
and  rei^ove  its  handle  and  dose  the  keyhole  known  method  of  picking.  In  this  the  workd 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate  before  the  other  are  large  and  strong,*  while  the  keyhole  is  so 
keyhole  could  open.  Thfs  was  regarded  as  ab-  narrow  that  no  instrument  strong  enough  to 
Bolutely  secure  until  it  was  picked  by  his  son.  injure  the  lock  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  refiect- 
The  latter,  convinced  t^at  any  plan  for  exclud-  or  to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.  The 
hog  picking  tools  is  useless  so  long  as  the  bolt  is  shot  by  a  handle  ind^[>€aidently  of  the 
i^pe  of  the  key  prevents  the  keyhole  from  key,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  withdrawn ;  but 
being  entirely  closed,  and  that  the  method  just  the  construction  of  the  lock  does  not  allow  the 
given  of  doing  this  is  ineffectual,  unless  the  key  to  remain  in  it;  and  except  when  the  key 
lock  be  so  constructed  that  the  tumblers  cannot  is  in  the  hole,  it  is  quite  closed  by  a  steel  curtain 
be  moved  into  their  true  position  when  the  key-  within,  whicn  springs  across  it. — A  common  de« 
hole  is  open,  contrived  in  1851  a  lock  of  most  vice  against  the  employment  of  strong  tools  for 
ingenious  construction,  which  he  called  the  magic  forcing  locks  apart,  and  of  gunpowder  to  blow 
lode.  In  this  the  bits  of  the  key  are  attached  them  up,  is  a  strong  slider  of  cast  steel,  made, 
upon  its  shaft  and  f^pear  as  of  the  same  piece ;  as  in  the  lock  just  named,  to  dose  the  keyhole, 
but  when  the  key  is  introduced  into  the  lock  Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  back  plate  of  the  lock 
they  are  taken  up  by  a  pin,  which  enters  through  is  cut  out,  and  screwed  on  again  with  a  few 
them  into  the  centre  of  the  key  shaft^  and  thos  small  screws.  When  force  is  applied,  this  part 
being  turned  in  the  usual  manner,  a  train  of  gives  way,  saving  the  rest 
gear  wheels  is  set  in  motion,  which  first  sepa-  LOOK,  Matthsw,  an  English  composer,  bom 
rates  the  bits  of  the  key  from  the  shaft,  and  then  in  Exeter  about  1685,  died  in  1677.  At  the 
earries  them  away  from  the  keyhole  into  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
interior  of  the  lock.  They  there  arrange  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Oharles  II.  He  is 
tumblers  to  their  proper  positions  out  of  sight  considered  as  the  father  of  the  English  opera, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  picking  tools ;  for  He  wrote  the  music  for  ^*  Macbeth,"  the  "  Tem- 
tiie  same  motion  which  detaches  and  carries  pest,"  and  Shadwell's  ^*  Psyche." 
away  the  bits  at  the  same  time  doses  ^the  LOOKE,  John,  an  JInglish  philosopher,  bom 
keyhole  with  a  solid  hardened  blocking.  When  in  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29, 1682,  died 
the  bolt  is  shot  the  keyhole  reopens,  the  bits  at  Oates,  a  country  seat  in  Essex,  Oct.  28, 1704. 
come  back  and  join  the  handle  agam,  and  all  are  The  moderate  inheritance  of  his  family  was  con- 
taken  out  as  they  went  in.  The  bits  if  desir-  siderably  reduced  during  the  dvil  wars,  in  which 
i^le  may  be  taken  off  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  his  father  was  a  parliamentary  captain.  Under 
leaving  the  shaft  or  handle  with  the  look.  In  the  brief  political  ascendency  of  the  Puritans 
this  lock  neither  the  smoke  nor  impression  pro-  he  imbibed  the  religious  principle  and  spirit  of 
cess  can  be  applied  f<n*  picking,  for  the  key  bits  liberty  which  aoUu^  that  body  of  men*    Hia 
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education  began  at  Westminster  eohool,  from  third  earl  of  Shafteii>nrT,  the  elegant  philo- 
whieh  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  ChrisUmnroh  sophical  writer  of  Qaeen  Anne^sreigo.  In  1668 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  gradnated  bache-  he  accompanied  the  earl  and  countess  oi  Northr 
lor  of  arts  in  1655  and  master  in  1658,  continuing  umberland  on  a  tour  in  France,  and  after  his 
to  reside  in  that  citj  till  1664.  In  after  life  he  return  (1672)  was  employed  by  Shaftesbury  to 
regretted  that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  draw  up  the  fundamental  laws  of  Carolina, 
in  tiie  university,  chieny  from  his  contempt  of  which  province  had  just  been  granted  to  him 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  methods  which  and  7  others.  The  scheme  of  government 
were  there  upheld ;  yet  he  iq>plied  himself  dili-  which  was  prepared,  aristocratio  and  conformed 
gently  to  the  classics,  read  in  private  the  works  to  monarchy,  yet  tolerant  of  all  religions,  indi- 
of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  enjoyed  the  friend-  cates  the  cautious  and  practical  tendencies  of  his 
ship  of  persons  whose  society  and  conversation  mind,  since,  though  a  lover  of  freedom,  he  pro- 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  greatest  work,  posed  to  establish  it  in  a  new  country  only  in  bo 
His  companions  were  chosen  rather  from  amon^  for  as  it  had  been  realized  in  England.  In  1670 
the  lively  and  agreeable  than  the  studious  and  he  made  the  first  dcetoh  of  his  **  Essay  on  the 
learned,  and  his  early  correspondence  often  dis-  Human  Understanding,"  which  was  finished  in 
plays  wit  and  irony.  The  precise  and  scientific  1687  and  published  in  1690.  In  a  discussion  with 
method  of  Descartes  seems  to  have  given  the  five  or  six  friends  at  his  chambers  in  Oxford, 
first  impulse  to  his  speculations,  but  Bacon  ex-  he  suggested  that  the  dispute  and  perplexity 
erted  a  more  permanent  and  congenial  influence,  could  only  be  solved  by  a  preliminary  examina- 
and  he  may  be  called  the  metaphysician  of  the  tion  of  our  own  abilities,  and  of  what  subjects 
Baconian  philosophy.  After  receiving  his  de-  our  understandings  are  or  are  not  fitted  to  deal 
greeshedevoted  himself  principally  to  medicine,  with.  He  set  down  several  thoughts  on  the 
which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  through  subject  previous  to  their  next  meeting,  and  the 
life,  and  his  eminent  proficiency  in  which  is  at-  work  thus  begun  was  often  resumed  and  often 
tested  by  Dr.  Sydei^am,  the  greatest  authority  neglected  during  his  various  avocations,  and 
of  his  time.  But  though  he  was  disciplined  by  the  was  ultimately  completed  in  retirement  and 
study  of  the  complicated  and  fieetmg  phenom-  leisure.  While  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
ena  of  disease  for  the  sagacious  observation  of  Locke  held  the  appointment  of  secretary  for  the 
the  phenomena  of  the  mmd.  yet  his  works,  un-  presentation  of  benefices,  and  afterward  of  sec- 
like  those  of  Hartley,  Darwm,  or  Cabanis,  who  retary  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1675  he  went 
were  also  both  physicians  and  philosophers,  con-  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  residing 
tain  no  passages  savoriuff  of  the  chemical  labor-  in  Montpellier,  where  he  became  acquainted 
atory  or  the  anatomical  lecture  room.  In  1664  with  Mr.  Herbert  (afterward  earl  of  Pembroke), 
he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  in  a  diplomatic  to  whom  his  *^  Essay ^'  is  dedicated,  and  in  Paris, 
mission  to  the  court  of  Branaenburg,  and,  re-  where  his  conversation  was  welcomed  by  the 
turning  to  Oxford  within  a  year,  was  in  doubt  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men.  He 
whether  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  was  recalled  to  England  when  Shaftesbury  re- 
profession,  to  continue  in  diplomatic  employ-  gained  power  fpr  a  brief  season  in  1679,  and 
ments,  offers  of  which  both  in  Spain  and  6er-  followed  that  nobleman  when,  charged  with  high 
many  were  made  to  him,  or  to  enter  the  church,  treason,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1682.  He 
a  considerable  preferment  in  which  was  prom-  continued  to  reside  there  after  the  death  of 
ised  thrQUfi^h  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieuten-  Shaftesbury,  having  incurred  the  hostility  of 
ant  of  Irdand.  He  was  engaged  in  studies  in  the  court  by  his  connection  with  him.  At 
experimental  philosophy,  when  in  1666  he  be-  Amsterdam  he  kept  aloof  from  the  British 
came  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  exiles  who  were  plotting  the  rebellion  of  Mon- 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  then  sufferinff  from  mouth,  auguring  their  ill  success,  and  joined 
an  abscess  in  the  chest  Locke  divined  the  na-  with  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  in  the 
ture  of  the  disorder,  which  no  one  else  had  been  formation  of  a  philosophical  society  for  the 
able  to  discover;  the  life  of  the  nobleman  was  weekly  discussion  of  impcntant  questions.  Spies 
believed  to  have  been  saved  by  a  surgical  oper-  were  set  about  him  to  suggest  irritating  topics, 
ation  which  the  philosopher  advised ;  and  the  and  to  report  liis  words  to  his  ruin,  but  they 
result  was  a  close  and  permanent  friendship  be-  were  foUed  by  his  steady  silence  concerning  the 
tween  them.  Locke  accompanied  him  toLon-  politics  of  the  day.  The  court  therefore  re- 
don,  and  in  his  house  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  solved  to  punish  him  in  the  only  point  where 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Northumber-  he  was  vulnerable,  and  ejected  him  from  his 
land.  Lord  Halimx,  and  others  of  the  most  dis-  studentship  in  Christchurch  college.  Still  he 
tinguished  characters  of  the  time.  Shaftesbury  refused  to  take  part  in  the  schemes  of  invasion, 
united  engaging  manners  with  distinguished  and  concealed  himself  at  Utrecht,  where  he  waa 
ability,  and  was  an  admirable  talker ;  and  Locke,  employed  in  writing  his  letter  '*  On  Toleration.'* 
whose  esteem  for  conversational  capacity  led  In  the  ^i&^fA^tt«a  of  Le  Clerc  he  published  in 
him  to  assign  it  a  first  place  in  the  formation  of  French  hi  1686  a  ^*  New  Method  of  a  Common- 
a  man's  mind,  was  probably  attached  in  this  place  Book,"  in  1687  an  abridgment  of  his 
instance  very  much  by  this  quality.  While  re-  ^*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  in 
siding  with  him  he  superintended  the  education  1688  his  letter  *'  On  Toleration,"  which  was  pub- 
of  his  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson  the  lished  in  England  in  the  same  year,  and  in  Latin 
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at  <jk)iicla  in  1689.  Its  liberal  yiews  were  at-  last  years,  wliile  suffering  tmder  an  inonrable 
tacked  hj  an  Oxford  theologian,  and  were  de-  asthma,  tne  affectionate  attentions  of  Lady 
fended  bj  Locke  in  two  additional  letters.  Masham,  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Cndworth,  and 
Adopting  the  theory  of  a  compact^  he  maintain-  died  nmmatelj  in  his  ohair,  from  the  natural 
ed  that  the  state  relates  only  to  civil  interests,  decay  of  a  constitution  originally  weak,  while 
has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  the  world  to  she  was  reading  the  Psalms  to  him. — ^The  course 
come,  and  should  therefore  tolerate  all  modes  and  circumstances  of  Lockers  life  were  in  every 
of  worship  not  immond  in  their  nature  or  in-  respect  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  a 
volving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  government  work  as  the  ^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
Conscious  of  no  crime,  he  refused  to  accept  a  ing.**  Early  imbued  witii  a  zeal  for  liberty  and 
pardon  which  WiQiam  Pehn  promised  to  obtain  with  the  principles  of  a  severe  morality,  his 
for  him  from  James  II.,  but  returned  to  England  whole  life  was  a  warfare  against  the  enemies  of 
after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  the  same  fleet  freedom  in  speculation,  freedom  in  worship,  and 
which  brought  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  ob-  freedom  from  every  unnecessary  political  re- 
tained through  Lord  Mordaunt  the  ofSoe  of  stndnt.  Acquainted  by  his  studies  both  wiUi 
commissioner  of  appeals.  In  1690  appeared  his  scholastic  subtleties  and  the  physical  sciences, 
*'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  the  first  he  was  in  mature  age  admitted  to  the  society 
work  which  attracted  attention  in  England  to  of  wits  and  politicians,  and  became  a  man  of 
metaphysical  speculations,  except  on  the  part  of  business  and  of  the  world.  The  *^  Essay"  was 
merely  studious  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  product  of  meditation  continued  through 
contributions  in  modem  times  to  the  philosophy  many  yeiu^  was  composed  at  intervals^  and  is 
of  the  human  mind.  The  celebrity  of  the  author  in  a  studied  colloquial  and  rather  racy  style, 
as  a  friend  of  civU  and  religious  liberty,  the  at-  which,  however  attractive  to  the  reader,  is  too 
tacks  upon  it,  and  the  attempts  made  at  Oxford  figurative^  ambiguous,  various,  and  even  contra- 
to  prevent  the  students  from  reading  it^  were  dictor^,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy.  The 
among  the  secondary  causes  of  its  success,  essential  character  and  tendency  of  his  system 
8ix  editions  appeared  within  14  years,  and  has  therefore  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
through  translations  into  Latin  and  French  the  between  metaphysicians  of  different  schools, 
fame  of  the  author  was  made  European.  He  and  different  passages  suggest  very  opposite 
published  in  1690  two  **  Treatises  on  Oivil  (jk>v-  conclusions.  His  object  was  to  inquire  into  the 
emment,"  written  to  support  the  principles  of  origin,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowl- 
the  revolution  by  establishing  the  title  of  King  edge,  and  his  method  was  purely  psycholo- 
William  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  as  the  gical,  by  the  patient  and  tentative  observation 
01^  title  of  lawful  government;  in  1698  his  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  In  the 
'*  Thoughts  concerning  Education,"  in  which  1st  book  he  confutes  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
his  object  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  rather  than  innate  principles  or  axioms,  which  would  con- 
a  scholar,  and  therefore  he  lays  less  stress  on  fiict  with  his  whole  theory  of  the  empirical 
learning  than  on  virtue,  breeding,  and  practical  origin  of  our  ideas.  This  theory  is  fully  devel- 
wisdom;  and  in  1695  the  **  Reasonableness  of  oped  in  the  2d  book,  in  which  he  shows  that 
Christianity,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter-  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  forming  eveiy 
mine  what  points  of  belief  were  common  to  all  notion  that  we  possess,  that  the  action  of  these 
the  Christian  sects,  in  order  to  fstcilitate  a  plan  faculties  takes  its  rise  from  experience,  and 
of  the  king  for  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  that  the  mind  may  therefore  be  con^pared  to  a 
them  all.  He  published  a  vindication  of  this  sheet  of  white  paper  void  of  all  characters  till 
work  against  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  the  events  of  time  inscribe  them.  Having  thus* 
conducted  a  controversy  with  8tillingfieet,  who  stated  the  principle  that  all  the  materials  of  our 
in  his  work  on  the  Trinity  denounced  some  of  knowledge  come  from  experience,  he  explains 
the  principles  of  the  "  Essay"  as  opposed  to  fun-  it  more  particularly  by  making  a  distinction  be- 
dameutal  Christian  doctrines.  In  1700  he  re-  tween  sensation  and  reflection  as  sources  of 
sign^  his  commissionership  in  consequence  of  ideas.  The  former  is  observation  of  the  external 
his  failing  health,  and,  declining  a  pension  offered  world,  the  latter  of  our  own  mental  operations, 
him  by  uie  king  in  a  personal  interview,  retired  Though  he  uses  the  term  reflection  in  a  wavering 
to  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham  and  indeflnite  sense,  it  does  not  plainly  appear 
at  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he  devoted  the  re-  that  he  ascribed  to  it  any  other  power  than  that 
mainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip-  of  a  mere  formal  and  Ic^cal  mechanism,  to  act 
tures.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  later  labors  were  upon,  to  combine  and  compare,  and  toexten- 
A  ^*  Discourse  on  the  Mirades,"  ^^  Paraphrases,  sively  modify  the  materials  primarily  afforded 
with  Notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  an  by  the  senses.  In  long  and  acute  processes  of 
'^  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  Opinion  reasoning  he  aims  to  bring  the  ideas  of  space, 
of  Seeing  All  Things  in  God,"  which  were  pub-  time,  infinity,  causality,  personal  identity,  sub- 
lished  posthumously.  His  excellent  treatise  on  stance,  and  ^x>d  and  evil  within  the  limits  of 
the  **  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  which  experience.  The  8d  book  is  a  treatise  on  the 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  application  of  his  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of  language.  In  the  4th 
*'  Essay,"  being  a  scheme  of  the  education  which  book  he  passes  from  ideas  to  biowledge,  from 
an  adult  person  should  (^ve  himself  also  ap-  psychology  to  ontology,  treating  the  question  as 
l>eared  after  his  death.    He  received  during  ms  to  the  adequacy  of  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of 
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onr  knowledge.  He  held  a  representative  theory  Soott  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  intimacj  which 
of  perception,  maintaining  that  the  mind  does  fipmng  np  between  them  resulted  in  Lockhart^s 
not  know  things  immediately,  but  by  the  inter-  marriage,  in  April,  1820,  to  Sophia  Oharlotte, 
vention  of  ideas;  that  knowledge  is  real  only  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  bir  Walter.  He  soon 
so  for  as  there  is  conformity  between  our  ideas  after  removed  with  his  wife  to  Ghie&wood,  a 
and  the  reality  of  things ;  and  that  ideas  may  be  cottage  within  2  miles  of  Abbotsford,  whither 
entirely  inadequate,  however  distinct  they  are,  his  father-in-law  was  in  the  habit  of  going  daily 
thus  rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes.  This  for  relaxation  from  his  literary  labors,  or  to 
theorycontains  the  geimofutter  scepticism,  and  escape  his  numerous  visitors.  He  remidned, 
was  the  ground  on  which  Berkeley  denied  the  however,  a  regular  contributor  to  "Blackwood," 
existence  of  the  material  world,  and  Hume  in-  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  industrious 
volved  aJl  human  knowledge  in  doubt.  The  dis-  writer  of  fiction.  In  1821  appeared  his  "  Vale- 
tinction  established  by  Kant  between  the  cause  rius,  a  Roman  Story,''  said  tohave  been  written 
and  the  occasion  of  our  conceptions,  making  the  in  8  weeks;  in  1822,  "  Adam  Blair,"  a  Scottish 
former  to  exist  in  the  original  constitution  of  tale  of  a  deep  and  almost  tragic  interest ;  and 
the  mind,  aud  the  latter  in  the  circumstances  in  1828,  "Reginald  Dalton,"  a  tale  of  English 
of  experience,  would  have  removed  the  funda-  university  life.  In  1822  he  edited  an  edition 
mental  error  involved,  perhaps  without  design,  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  with  copious  notes,  and  in 
in  the  system  of  Locke.  There  are  indications  the  succeeding  year  collected  and  published  his 
in  many  passages  of  his  work  that  he  was  not  translations  of  "  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,^' 
satisfied  with  that  tendency  to  sensationalismL  which  had  previouslyappeared  in  "Blackwood** 
which  when  rigidly  developed  bore  fruits  of  and  elsewhere.  This  work,  which  has  been  re- 
ntilitarianism  in  morals,  materialism  in  meta-  peatedly  reprinted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
physics,  and  scepticism  in  religion. — ^A  biogra-  ca,  is  one  of  his  most  popular  publications,  and 
phy  of  Locke  was  published  in  1829  by  D>rd  the  splendid  illustrated  edition  of  Murray  (Lon- 
King,  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  sister,  and  added  don,  1841)  has  circulated  by  many  thousands 
to  Bohn's  "Standard  Library"  in  1858.  The  of  copies.  In  1824  appeared  his  last  novel,  en- 
best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  10  titled  the  "History  of  Matthew  Wald."  In  the 
vols.  (London,  1801  and  1812).  His  philosophi-  latter  part  of  1826  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  who 
cal  works  have  been  published  with  a  preluni-  had  conducted  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  since 
nary  essay  and  notes  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (2  vols.,  the  retirement  of  Giffbrd,  was  compelled  by 
London,  1854).  professional  engagements  to  resign  tne  editor- 
LOOKED  JAW.  See  Tetanus  ship,  and  Lockhart,  although  only  in  his  84th 
LOOKHART,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish  author,  year,  was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  Heac- 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  died  at  Abbotsford,  cepted  the  offer,  removed  to  London  with  his 
Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  familv  early  in  1826,  and  filled  the  responsible 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  having  obtained  an  ex-  position  of  editor  until  1858.  Under  his  charge 
hibition  in  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  was  graduat-  the  "  Quarterly"  maintained  and  increased  its 
ed  at  the  latter  place  as  a  bachelor  of  civil  law.  reputation.  He  did  not  entirely  relinqui^  his 
After  a  tour  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  Ed-  connection  with  "  Blackwood,"  however,  but 
inburgh,  and  in  1816  was  called  to  the  bar  of  contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  Noctes  Ambro- 
that  city.  Although  favorably  known  in  the  sianro"  and  to  other  departments  of  the  magazine, 
circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  by  his  accom-  His  remaining  works  are :  a  "  Life  of  Bums," 
plishments,  he  failed  to  make  an  impression  as  published  in  1828  in  "Constable^s  Mscellany;" 
an  advocate,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a"Lifeof  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (London.  18291, 
"  Blackwood^s  Magazine"  in  1817  became  a  con-  which  formed  the  commencement  of  "  Murray's 
tributor  to  its  columns.  Sharing  in  the  strong  Family  Library ;"  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
tory  prejudices  of  the  conductors,  he  wielded  in  Scott "  (London,  1886-'8),  originally  published  in 
their  behalf  a  pen  unsurpassed  in  invective  and  7  volumes.  In  relatmg  Scott^s  business  transao- 
sarcasm,  and  which  not  unfrequently  lent  itself  tions,  he  allowed  his  prejudices  to  get  the  better 
to  coarse  personal  abuse  of  |)olitical  opponents,  of  his  judgment,  and  his  strictures  upon  the 
On  subjects  other  than  political  he  wrote  with  Ballantynes,  the  publishers  of  the  Waverley 
scholarly  grace  and  vigor,  and  occasionally  con-  novels,  provoked  a  bitter  controversy.  The 
tributed  original  verses  or  metrical  translations  large  emoluments  which  Lockhart  received 
irom  the  Spanish  and  German  of  genuine  merit,  from  his  litera^  labors,  and  a  sinecure  given 
In  1819  appeared  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins-  him  by  Sir  R.  reel,  placed  him  pecuniaiSy  in 
folk,"  the  joint  pi*oduction  of  Professor  Wilson  easy  circumstances,  but  his  latter  years  were 
and  himself  containing  lively  though  exagger-  clouded  by  domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  and 
ated  descriptions  of  Scottish  society  and  man-  two  sons  died  before  him,  and  of  all  the  happy 
ner^  with  portraits  of  Jeffirey,  Wilson,  Scott^  circle  which  used  to  assemble  at  Abbotsford,  he 
Ohaimers,  and  many  other  notabilities,  includ-  and  his  daughter  remained  the  sole  survivors, 
ing  himself.  A  considerable  portion  of  "  Ohris-  In  the  infant  daughter,  Monica,  of  this  lady, 
topher  in  the  Tent,"  published  in  "  Blackwood"  whose  husband  Robert  Hope  assumed  the  name 
in  the  same  year,  and  several  of  the  earlier  of  Scott,  the  pedigrees  of  Scott  and  Lockhart 
"Noctes  Ambrosiansd,"  were  also  written  by  are  now  centred.  Lockhart  left  the  "Quar- 
biuL  In  the  previous  year  he  had  met  Sir  Walter  terly  Review"  in  1868  in  shattered  health,  and 
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retiring  to  Abbotsfordi  now  the  seat  of  Ins  the  mercenarieswhomPynlias  bad  stationed  in 
daughter,  ended  his  life  there.  His  personal  their  citadel,  dnriog  his  absence  in  Sicily,  he  on 
qaafitiea  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  gen*  his  return  levied  heavy  contributions  npon  them, 
orally  popular,  although  he  possessed  warm  and  carried  off  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  depo»- 
friends.  His  bearing  was  aristocratic,  and  his  ited  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  After  the  de- 
manner  chilling  and  even  supercilious  to  stran-  parture  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  Locri  again  snb- 
gers ;  and  he  frequently  broke  through  his  re-  mitted  to  Rome,  and  remained  in  this  condition 
serve  only  to  utter  witty  sarcasms,  in  which  he  till  216  B.  0.,  when,  on  receiviog  intelligence 
was  unsurpassed.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  of  Hannibal^s  great  victory  at  Cannie,  iQie  went 
his  friendship,  however,  claim  that  beneath  his  over  to  the  Oarthaginians.  In  205  B.  0.  the 
cold  exterior  he  concealed  truly  generous  im-  treachery  ofthearistocracyenabled  the  Romans 
pulsesL^  to  recover  possession  of  the  city,  in  which  a 
LOOKPORT,  a  township  and  village,  capital  Roman  legate  with  a  powerful  garrison  was  now 
of  Niagara  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  stationed.  From  this  period  we  hear  little  of 
on  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls  Locri.  It  existed  however  as  late  as  the  6th 
railroad,  which  here  crosses  the  canal  by  a  via-  century  A.  D.,  and  probably  owed  its  destruo- 
duct  500  feet  long  and  60  feet  above  the  water;  tion  to  the  Saracens.  Modem  travellers  have 
pop.  of  the  township  in  1855, 18,886 ;  of  tbe  diBCOvered  its  ruius  near  the  Neapolitan  town 
village  in  1855,  8,939--in  1860,  12,500.  It  of  Gerace,  where  are  stiU  visible  the  fragments 
has  large  quarries  of  very  fine  limestone  and  of  of  a  Doric  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  that 
sandstone  flagging,  which  give  employment  to  of  Proserpine. 

several  hundred  men.    The  surplus  water  of  LOCRiS,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  occn- 

the  Erie  canal,  which  is  here  raised  60  feet  by  pied  by  theLocrians,  who  were  said  to  have  been 

5  double  combined  locks,  is  distributed  by  means  descended  from  the  Leleges.  Their  territory, 
of  a  hydraulic  canal  f  of  a  mile  long  to  various  in  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  originally  extended 
manufactories,  furnishing  an  inunense  water  across  the  continent  from  the  Oorinthian  gulf 
power,  and  constituting  one  of  the  chief  sources  to  the  Euboean  sea ;  but  the  encroachments  of 
of  prosperity.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  Phociantf  and  Dorians  deprived  them  in 
and  contains  5  flouring  mills,  7  saw  mills,  5  time  of  the  central  portions,  and  confined  them 
stave  and  shingle  factories,  2  tanneries,  4  ma-  to  the  maritime  districts.  The  Opuntii  and 
chine  shops  and  foundericMs,  a  general  rnanu-  Epicnemidii,  whose  territories  lay  toward  the 
facturing  establishment  for  steam  engines,  sew-  east,  became  comparatively  polished  and  civil- 
ing  machines,  and  farming  implements,  employ-  ized ;  but  the  western  tribe,  who  were  distin- 
tng  more  than  200  men,  and  a  glass  factory  guished  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ozolian, 
employing  over  100  men.  There  are  4  banks  remained  to  the  last  in  a  semi-barbarous  state. 
of  issue  and  2  savings  banks,  5  printing  offices,  The  territories  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  (so 
and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers.  There  called  from  their  proximity  to  Mount  Onemis) 
are  18  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  and  Locri  Opuntii  (named  firom  their  chief  city 
Friends^  2  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Preebyte-  Opus)  stretcned  along  the  Euboean  sea  and  Mar 
nan,  2  Roman  Oatholic,  and  1  UniversoliBt),  and  lian  gulf  f^om  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oephissus 
a  union  school^  a  flourishing  public  institution  to  the  pass  of  Thermopyl®,  save  where  a  strip 
which  provides  instruction  in  all  tiie  branches  of  Phods  intervened  and  severed  them.  TheLo- 
of  a  liberal  education  to  600  or  700  pupils.  In  crians  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
1855  there  were  5,011  children  attending  pub-  them  as  following  ^ax,  tlie  son  of  Oueus,  to 
lie  schools.      the  Trojan  war,  with  40  ships.    In  the  Persian 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.   See  Stbam  Cab-  war  the  Opuntii  sent  a  contingent  under  Leonl- 

xiAOB.  das  to  Thermopyl»,  and  a  squadron  of  7  ships 

LOCRI,  or  Loom  Epizephybu  ("  Western  to  aid  the  confederate  fleet.    During  the  Pelo- 

Locri'^,  an  ancient  city  of  southern  Italy,  situ-  ponnesian  war  the  eastern  Locrians  sided  with 

ated  on  the  8.  E.  coast  of  tlie  Bruttian  penin-  Sparta. — ^The  territory  of  the  Ozolian  or  west- 

aula.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Locris,  em  Locrians  was  bounded  N.  E.  by  Doris,  E.  by 

in  Greece,  in  the  1st  quarter  of  the  7th  century  Phocis,  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  W.  and  N. 

B.  C,  and  became  celebrated  by  the  laws  of  W.  by  ^tolia.    It  is  a  mountainous  and  bar* 

Zaleucus.    In  later  times  Locri  was  generally  an  ren  district.    The  chief  towns  were  Amphissa, 

ally  of  Syracuse,  whose  tyrant,  the  elder  Diony-  Naupactus,  and  Eupalium.    The  Ozolian  Lo- 

sius,  married  a  Locrian  woman.    On  the  expul-  crians  first  appear  in  history  during  the  Pelo- 

mon  of  his  son  and  successor  from  the  former  ponnesian  war,  and  are  classed  by  Thucydides 

city,  it  was  in  Locri  that  he  sought  refuge ;  but  with  the  half-savage  ^tolians  and  Acamanians, 

he  is  stud  to  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the  whom  they  resembled  in  their  customs,  arms, 

Locrians,  and,  seizing  on  their  acropolis,  estab-  and  manner  of  fighting.  In  426  B.  C.  they  prom- 

lished  a  despotism  over  them  which  endured  for  ised  to  aid  the  Athenian  general  Demos&enes 

6  years.  When  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  invaded  ItaJy,  agdnst  the  ^tolians,  but  after  the  defeat  of  that 
280  B.  C,  Locri  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  officer  they  submitted  without  opposition  to 
force.  On  the  approach  of  that  monarch,  how-  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan  commanaer.  In  the 
ever,  the  Locrians  drove  out  the  Romans,  and  latter  days  of  Grecian  independence  they  were 
declared  for  the  Epirote;  but  having  risen  against  members  of  the  ^tolian  confederacy.    After 
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the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  all  Locris  was  ctonaly  on  plants.  It  will  be  snffident  hete  to 
i^^rbed  in  the  proyince  of  Achaia.  allnde  to  the  derastations  committed  bj  locnsts^ 
LOOUST,  a  sfdtatory  orthopterous  insect,  of  as  most  books  of  eastern  trarel  describe  the 
the  family  loefutidoL  and  the  genera  aeridium  steady  and  irresistible  progress  of  their  vast 
(Geoflfr.X  loeutta  (Linn.),  and  tetrix  (Latr.),  swarms,  destroying  every  trace  of  ve^getadon  in 
characterized  by  roofed  wing  covers,  short  an-  the  districts  visited  by  them.  Their  nnmbers 
tennad  not  tapering  at  the  end,  8-jointed  feet,  are  so  incredible  that  rivers  have  been  blocked 
and  absence  of  projecting  ovipositor.  The  name  and  many  sqTiare  nules  covered  by  them,  the 
locnst  is  derived  from  Lat.  locuSy  place,  and  stench  of  their  decaying  bodies  infecting  the 
nstitSj  bnmed,  from  the  resemblance  of  districts  air  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
ravaged  by  thorn  to  a  region  desolated  by  fire.  Spence  mention  an  army  of  locusts  which  rav- 
in the  locust  family  the  extremity  of  the  body  aged  the  Mahratta  country,  extending  in  a  col- 
in  tibe  female  is  provided  with  4  short  wedge-  umn  500  miles  long,  and  so  compact  uiat  it  ob- 
shaped  pieces,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  moving  up  scured  the  sun  like  an  eclipse ;  this,  however, 
anu  down  like  double  nippers ;  these  are  forced  was  another  species,  of  a  red  color,  which  pro- 
into  the  ground,  enlarging  the  hole  as  they  are  duced  an  additional  bloody  hue  as  ihej  stripped 
opened  and  withdrawn  until  it  is  deep  and  large  the  trees  of  their  foliage.  Many  are  the  ailu- 
enough  to  receive  the  eggs.  The  moles  m^e  a  sions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  flight  of  these 
loud  noise  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  across  the  insects,  and  the  prophet  Joel  (ch.  ii.)  gives  a  mag- 
projecting  veins  of  uie  wins  covers,  like  play-  nificent  description  of  their  appearance.  The 
mg  upon  a  violin,  the  sound  beins  intensified  locusts  were  considered  by  the  Jews  and  east- 
by  a  sonorous  cavity  in  the  1st  abdominal  seg-  em  nations,  and  still  are  by  the  Arabs,  as  the 
ment.  The  hind  legs  are  very  powerftil,  en-  avenging  armies  of  the  Deity ;  the  latter  assert 
abling  them  to  leap  much  better  than  the  grass-  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  exists  in  good 
hoppers ;  their  strong  and  narrow  wings  give  Arabic  on  the  wings  of  the  insect ;  they  do  not 
them  the  power  of  rapid  and  long  continued  occur  in  large  swarms  every  year,  but  only 
flight,  accompanied  by  a  loud  wh^ing  noise,  every  4th  or  5th  season,  and  generally  toward 
compared  in  their  immense  swarms  to  the  rush-  the  end  of  May.  Locusts  are  used  as  food  in 
ing  of  a  whirlwind,  the  rattling  of  chariots,  and  the  countries  where  they  abound ;  the  legs  and 
the  crackling  of  burning  stubble.  In  the  genus  wings  being  pulled  of^  the  bodies  aTb  fried  in 
aeridium  there  is  a  projecting  spine  or  tuber-  oil,  and  are  considered  a  delicacy ;  they  are 
cle  on  the  breast  between  the  fore  legs ;  three  sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  up,  and 
species,  A.  alutaceum^  Jlato-vittatunu  and  /&•  used  as  a  flour  for  making  bread.  In  many 
mur-rtibrumy  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  towns  in  Arabia  there  are  shops  where  locusts 
his  report  on  **  Insects  Injurious  to  Yegeta-  are  sold  by  measure.  Other  species  are  com- 
tion."  In  the  genus  locusta^  differing  from  the  men  in  Africa,  where  they  are  also  used  as  food, 
preceding  by  the  absence  of  the  spine  on  the  Gordon  Cunmiing  describes  these  insects  in  Af- 
breast,  and  including  the  famous  migratory  lo-  rica  as  coming  on  like  a  snow  storm,  flying 
oust  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris  describes  15  Amer-  slowly  and  steiadily  about  100  yards  from  the 
ican  species.  The  Carolina  locust,  about  1^  ground ;  the  air  was  darkened  by  their  masses^ 
inches  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  about  and  the  plain  upon  which  he  stood  became 
8  inches,  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  with  dusky  densely  covered  with  them ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
spots,  block  wings  broadly  margined  with  yel-  could  readi  in  every  direction,  they  stretched  in 
low ;  this  species,  well  known  for  its  sharp  one  unbroken  cloud,  and  more  tiian  an  hour 
noise  during  the  hottest  days  of  sunmier,  is  elapsed  before  their  devastating  legions  swept 
found  abundantly  by  the  roadside,  flying  be-  by ;  they  form  in  Africa  food  for  man,  cattle, 
fore  the  traveller  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  camivora,  and  birds.  Locusts  have  also  corn- 
prefers  warm  ond  dry  places,  but  is  sometimes  mitted  considerable  rovoges  in  America;  most 
seen  near  salt  marshes  in  company  with  the  of  the  devastation  populorly  attributed  to  grass- 
red-legged  species ;  the  egffs,  deposited  in  the  hoppers  really  belongs  to  locusts,  and  most  often 
ground  in  autumn,  are  botched  in  the  following  to  the  red-legged  species  (A,  femw^-ruhrun^  De 

S»ring.    In  the  genus  Utrix^  or  ffrouse-locusts.  Qeer) ;  they  nave  proved  specially  destructive 

r.  Harris  describes  7  species ;  uiey  are  found  to  the  grass  of  salt  meadows,  clover,  corn,  and 

in  the  hottest  places,  and  leap  to  an  astonishing  vegetables,  until  arrested  by  the  early  frosts; 

distance ;  they  may  be  known  by  their  smoQ  the  hay  crop  is  sometimes  so  much  tainted  by 

size,  and  their  keeled  thorax  resembling  a  re-  their  decaymg  bodies  that  cattle  refuse  to  eat 

versed  boat. — The  celebrated  locust  of  the  East  it ;  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  these 

(focuita  migratorioy  Linn.;  placed  in  the  ge-  insects  were  so  abundant  in  northern  New  Eng- 

nus  aeridium  by  Latreille)  is  about  2\  inches  land  that  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  k^ 

long,  of  a  greenish  color  obscurely  spotted,  with  pointed  on  account  of  3ie  wiae-epread  calam- 

pale  brown  wing  covers  marked  with  black,  ity. — ^Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to 

Its  special  habitat  is  western  Asia,  northern  to  check  the  ravages  of  locusts.    A  bounty  haa 

Africa,  and  southern  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  given  for  the  collection  of  tiieir  eggs^ 

spread  even  to  England  and  northern  Europe,  which  may  easily  be  turned  out  of  the  ground: 

It  is  destructive  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  larval,  the  adults  are  taken  by  means  of  cloths  and 

nymph,  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  vera-  nets  swept  over  the  fields;  destroyed  by  boii* 
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ii^  water,  the^  are  greatly  relished  hj  bogs,  of  thrifty  trees,  and  as  snch  better  fitted  for 
They  are  deTonred  by  insectiyorous  mairiTnals  hedge  rows  than  for  forest  planting.  No  rem- 
and birds,  especially  domestic  fowls ;  the  sand  edy  against  the  borer  has  promised  so  mnch 
wasp  preys  npon  them ;  intestinal  worms  (gor-  as  thick  planting.  The  free  and  nnrestrained 
diui)  and  red  mites  (oo^^pete)  feed  npon  their  growth  of  the  locust  tree  is  very  rapid,  and  its 
inices  and  finally  kill  them ;  winds  sweep  them  stem  increases  in  magnitude  to  such  a  degree  as 
mto  the  sea,  and  immense  numbers  are  orown-  to  make  valuable  timber.  It  i&not  uncommon 
ed  by  the  high  tides  which  inundate  the  marsh-  for  young  plants  to  attain  a  growth  of  8  or  10 
es.  The  natural  causes  of  destruction,  after  all.  feet  in  a  single  summer,  and  one  sprout  from  a 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  occasional  young  stump  of  a  yellow  locust  tree  grew  1(^ 
and  isolated  attempts  of  the  farmer,  who  here  feet.  For  certain  uses  in  ship  building  the  wood 
rarely  suffers  in  comparison  with  those  of  east-  of  the  locust  is  preferable  to  any  other  timber, 
em  nations. — The  hiuryest  fly  and  some  species  Where  strength  or  durability  in  the  material  is 
of  grasshoppers  are  often  erroneously  called  lo-  required,  its  value  is  acknowledged.  It  makes 
ousts  in  the  United  8tates.  (See  Gbasshopfeb,  excellent  posts  for  gates  or  sleepers  for  founda- 
and  Harvest  Flt.)  .  tions ;  and  null  cogs  and  similar  articles  in  con- 
LOCUST  (EMnia,  Linn.),  a  North  American  stant  wear  are  constructed  of  it.  A  tree  so 
genus  oftrees  and  shrubs,  bearing  stipular  spines,  beautiful,  so  rapid  in  increase,  so  valuable  in 
flat  seeds  in  many-seeded,  compressed,  nearly  economic  uses,  recommends  itself  for  artificial 
sessile  pods  (legumes),  preceded  by  showy  white  cultivation  upon  acres  of  land  otherwise  almost 
or  rose-colored  fiowers,  in  simple,  usually  pen-  valueless  and  to  be  found  on  every  extensive 
dent,  axillary  racemes.  The  common  locust  tree  farm.  The  locust  tree  was  carried  into  Europe 
(B.  psmdacaeia^  Linn.)  grows  in  some  districts  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  was 
to  a  great  size,  with  a  straight,  lofty  stem,  cov-  named  RoJnma  in  honor  of  Robin,  fkther  and 
ered  with  a  thick,  deeply  and  irregularly  fur-  son,  who  first  introduced  and  cultivated  it.  A 
rowed  bark,  and  with  strong,  rude  branches,  southern  species,  known  as  the  glutinous  locust 
ending  in  slender,  virgate  spray,  which  is  cloth-  (R,  fdsoosa^  Yentenat),  occurs  npon  the  moun- 
ed  in  summer  with  a  soft  velvety  foliage,  con-  tiuns  of  Georgia  and  Carolina ;  it  is  from  20  to 
sisting  of  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  often  seen  40  feet  high,  with  leaves  unequaUy  pinnate,  of 
bright  aifd  clean  by  the  dusty  roadsides  in  the  6  to  7  pairs  of  leafiets,  the  petioles,  peduncles, 
heat  of  the  season,  and  then  refireshiogly  beau-  and  young  wood  covered  with  a  viscid  pubes- 
tiful ;  or  earlier,  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant,  cenc^  The  fiowers  are  white  tinged  with  pink; 
dustered,  pendent  blossoms.  The  locust  tree  the  seed  pod  is  obliquely  lanceolate,  mucronate, 
loves  the  fertile  soils  westward  of  the  Alle-  when  young  pubescent,  8  to  4  seeded.  This 
ghany  mountains,  and  extends  thence  as  far  as  species  is  cultivated  at  the  North  for  its  oma- 
Arkansas ;  but  it  is  not  indigenous  north  of  mental  properties,  the  fiowers  being  considered 
Pennsylvania,  nor  to  be  found  near  the  sea  coast  very  beautiful.  One  other  species  {R,  hispida) 
in  the  southern  states.  When  growing  upon  is  only  a  straggling  shrub  from  8  to  5  feet  high, 
thin  soils,  it  is  observed  that  it  greatiy  improves  but  its  fiowers  are  very  large  and  of  a  deep 
them  if  unmolested,  probably  by  the  rapidity  rosy  color.  The  branches,  stidks,  and  pods  are 
with  which  its  small  leafiets  decay  and  form  a  bristly ;  but  there  is  a  variety  (R.  A.  rosea) 
natural  compost  or  surfsice  soil,  bringing  in  a  having  nearly  smooth  branches  and  petioles, 
crassy  sod.  It  has  even  been  deemed  ad^sable  which,  according  to  Pursh,  grows  in  the  high 
Dv  some  agriculturists  to  use  it  for  artificial  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  and  still 
plantings  upon  thin  and  poor  lands,  employing  another  (R,  h.  nana),  growing  in  the  pine  bar- 
the  suckers,  which  spring  up  plentifully  around  reus  of  South  Carolina,  so  dw£uf  as  to  be  scarcely 
the  older  trees,  or  even  by  planting  out  pieces  a  foot  high.  The  hispid  locust  is  sometimes 
of  the  roots.  It  readily  grows  from  the  seeds,  caUed  rose  acacia,  and  is  much  cultivated  under 
which,  ripening  in  October,  should  be  sown  im-  this  name.  As  it  has  a  disposition  to  throw  up 
mediately,  and  will  come  up  in  the  following  ftom  its  roots  numerous  suckers,  it  is  the  mucn 
summer.  Close  coppices,  woods,  or  thick  belts  better  way  to  graft  it  into  the  common  locust ; 
of  locust  trees  succeed  better  than  single  plant-  and  when  thus  set  on  a  tall  young  stock  of  that 
ings,  it  having  been  discovered  that  exposure  to  species^  the  effect  is  exceedingly  beautifhl.  The 
the  free  air  and  sunlight  is  favorable  to  the  hab*  hispid  locust  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  with 
its  of  destructive  insects,  especially  to  the  locust  good  success. — ^The  term  locust  tree  is  applied 
tree  borer  {clytus  picttis,  Drury),  which  causes  to  another  genus,  the  Gleditschia,  of  which  the 
premature  death.  It  would  appear  that  this  one-seeded  water  locust  (G,  monosperma)  is  an 
species  of  insect  must  have  increased  rapidly  instance ;  a  small  tree,  with  broadly  oval,  ob- 
within  comparatively  a  few  years,  and  subse-  lique,  fiat  legumes,  destitute  of  pulp ;  the  wood 
quent  to  the  lofty  growth  and  gigantic  proper-  is  of  little  value ;  this  tree  is  found  in  swamps 
tions  of  fine  old  specimens  yet  to  be  seen  in  ofSouth  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  wanting  The  sweet  or  honey  locust  (Q.  triacantkos^ 
even  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  tree  is  not  in-  lann.)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  tree,  with  a 
digenous.  The  usual  appearance  of  individuals  trunk  sometimes  of  a  diameter  of  8  to  4  feet ; 
tluit  have  sprung  up  from  chance  seeds  or  from  but  its  wood,  though  hard,  is  not  very  valuable, 
suckers  is  that  of  straggling  bushes  rather  tiian  The  foliage  of  the  Gleditdchia  is  beautiful,  con- 
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sistiog  of  numerous  finely  pinnate  dark  green  arated  l^  the  Po,  and  W.  by  Milan ;  area,  469  a^. 
leaves ;  its  flowera  are  very  small  and  almost  in-  m. ;  p<H>.  218,844  The  snrface  is  a  vast  plain 
conspicuous,  its  pods  are  very  loug  and  somewhat  wat^^a  by  the  Adda,  Berio,  Lambro,  and  other 
twisted,  oontainiDg  many  hard,  polished  seeds,  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  soil  is  eztrem^y  fertile^ 
invested  in  a  sweetish  pulp,  which,  fermented,  and  produoescom,  wine,  flax,  pulse,  and  the  mnl- 
is  made  into  a  sort  of  beer  in  some  of  the  south-  berry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  ooeor 
em  states,  where  the  tree  is  found  growing  pied  by  pastures,  and  cattle  are  extenrively 
wild.  1^  species  has  been  employed  in  mak-  reared  for  dairy  purposes.  The  celebrated  Par- 
ing hedges^  and  with  very  good  success ;  the  mesan  cheese,  so  named  from  Parma,  whence  it 
long,  irregular,  but  flexile  branches,  and  sharo  was  first  exported,  is  now  made  chiefly  in  this 
spines  or  thorns  with  which  thev  are  dotheo,  province,  and  employs  the  milk  of  30,000  eowiu 
are  found  effectual  in  keeping  off  such  animals  There  are  few  manu&otnres  exc^t  of  linen  and 
as  would  intrude.  A  variety  is  frequently  cordage. — LoDi,theciq[>ital,isan^»9Copaltown, 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  unarmed  or  thorn-  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  here 
less,  and  equally  beautiful  as  a  shade  tree*  crossed  by  a  bridge,  18  m.  8.  £.  from  Milan;  pop. 
Usually  the  honey  locust  is  prolific  in  seed  pods,  about  18,000.  It  is  built  on  a  small  hill  and 
but  sometimes  large  trees  have  proved  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  4  gates,  beyond 
barren,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  polyga-  which  lie  extensive  suburbs.  It  is  genially  wdl 
mous  character  of  the  flowers.  The  Ohinese  bnilt,bavinganumbwof  handsome  streets  and 
honey  locust  {G.  SinensiSy  De  Lamarck)  is  a  a  public  aqoar^  lined  with  arcades.  Its  cathe- 
tree  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  dnd  is  an  mteresting  sthicture  of  the  12th  oen- 
from  the  American  species,  having  very  strong,  tury.  Several  of  the  other  public  edifices  are 
branching  thorns,  and  these  frequently  occur-  beautiful  models  of  architecture,  and  the  town 
ring  in  bundles  upon  the  trunk;  its  legumes,  has  2  or  8  palaces,  a  theatre,  lyceum,gymnasinQi, 
too,  are  rarely  more  than  6  inches  long ;  as  a  diocesan  seminary,  an  English  ^niale  institute, 
tree  it  is  better  suited  to  the  climate  of  Paris  a  public  library,  2  hospitals,  and  a  number  of 
than  is  the  8-thorned  honey  locust  There  is  a  schools.  The  most  important  article  of  trade  is 
variety  with  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  cheese.  Bonaparte  gained  a  victory  over  the 
trifid  thorns  besetting  its  trunk,  which  rises  to  Austrians  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  May  10,  1796. 
the  height  of  80  to  50  feet,  and  is  called  G.  3.  LODOMERIA,  the  Latin  name  of  the  princi- 
ferox  (Desfontaines).  The  Caspian  honey  locust  pality  of  Vladimir  in  Yolhynia  in  the  middle 
(G,  Cayneoy  Desf.)  has  slender,  trifid„  com-  ages.  On  the  1st  division  of  Poland,  in  1772, 
pressed  prickles,  is  a  native  of  Perda,  and  was  Austria  gave  the  name  of  Galicia  and  Lodome- 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  1822.  ria  to  its  share.  (See  Gauou.) 
LODGE,   Thomas,  an  English  author  and       LOFFODEN,  Lofodbn,  or  Lofotxk,  a  group 

Ehysioian,  born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1555,  died  of  idands  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Norway,  b^ 

1  London  in  Sept  1625.    He  was  educated  at  tween  lat  67°  80'  and  69""  80'  K,  long.  12°  and 

Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  an  actor  16°  E. ;  pop.  about  4,000.    The  largest  are 

and  dramatist.    In  1584  he  was  entered  as  a  law  AjidOen,  Lang5en,  Hindioen,  E.  and  W.  Vaag^ 

student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  next  turned  soldier,  and  Hagstadde.    The  coasts  are  extremely  mg- 

and  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Olarke  ged  and  deeply  indented,  and  the  interiors  are 

and  Cavendish ;  and  then,  abandoning  the  pro-  mountainous  and  sterile.    During  the  season 

fession  of  arms,  went  to  Avignon  and  applied  they  are  visited  by  about  4,000  boats  with  20^- 

himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.    Having  ob-  000  fishermen.    The  av^age  produce  of  the  cod 

tained  his  degree  of  M.D.,  he  proceeded  once  fishery  is  about  9,000  tons  of  dried  fish,  22,000 

more  to  London,  and  there  b^^an  to  practise  barrels  of  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  cod 

as  a  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  achieved  fishery  ends  in  April,  but  the  hiring  fiidiery 

great  snccess  owing  to  his  intimate  relations  continues,  and  famishes  an  important  branch  d 

with  tiie  Roman  Oatholic  party.    He  is  said  national  revenue.    NeartheS..endof  the  groiq> 

to  have  fSallen  a  victim  to  the  plague.     The  is  the  famous  whirlpool  called  the  Maelstrom, 
most  important  of  his  works  are :  "Bosaiynde:        LOFTUS,  Whjjam   E^nnstt,  an   En^^ish 

Euphues  Grolden  Legade"  (1590),  a  novel,  chief-  archeeologist,  bom  in  Bye,  Sussex,  about  1820, 

ly  interesting  as  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's  "  As  died  on  the  passage  frx>m  India  to  England  in 

You  Like  Itj"'  and  reprinted  in  Oollier^s  ^*  Shako-  Nov.  1858.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 

speare^s  Library ;''  *'The  Wounds  of  Oivill  War  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor 

lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  Sedgwick,  who  proposed  him  as  a  fellow  of  the 

and  Sdlla,"  a  drama  (1594,  reprinted  in  Dods-  geological  society,  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Henry 

ley's  *^  Old  Plays'') ;  and  ^^A  Margarite  of  Amer-  de  la  Heche.    The  influence  of  the  latter  m>- 

ica"  (1596),  a  tale,  said  to  have  been  written  cured  him  an  app<»ntment  on  the  Tnroo-Per- 

during  his  voyage  with  Cavendidi.    Lodge  also  sian  commission  ror  tiie  settlement  of  the  fron- 

wrote  a  "Defence  of  Stage  Plays"   (1580),  a  tier  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  for  4  years 

"  Treatise  of  the  Plague"  (1608),  and  translations  (1849-'52)  he  was  a  resident  of  Asia  Minor  and 

of  Josephus  and  Seneca  (1602-'14^.  the  regions  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  when 

LODI,  or  Lodi-e-Obsma,  a  province  of  Lom-  he   successfcdly  explored  the  mounds  under 

hardy,  bounded  N.  by  Bergamo,  K  by  Cremona,  which  the  ancient  cities  of  the  East  are  buried. 

S.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  from  which  it  is  sep-  In  1858  he  revisited  the  tame  ground  onder  ibm 
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aaqrfeds  of  the  Asflgrrian  sooiefy,  and  tipon  hii  is  properly  61  het  Each  one  is  divided  into 
return  to  England  the  results  of  his  researohes  10  parts  called  fathoms.  For  glasses  which  mo 
were  given  in  a  handsome  volume  embellished  ont  in  28  seconds,  the  kngth  of  the  knot  should 
with  engravings  of  the  sculptures  and  cuneiform  be  47.6  feet. — ^Numerous  substitutes  for  the  log 
inscriptions  of^abjlonifL  Ohaldaa,  and  Sudana.  have  been  contrived.  The  best  of  these  is  that 
Subseqnentlj  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  of  Massej.  A  box  shaped  like  a  wedge  is  pro- 
staff  of  the  geological  survey  ofIndia>  the  opera-  vided  with  a  roindle  to  which  4  wings  are  meed 
tions  of  which  were  interrupted  by  the  mutiny  st>irally.  With  this  are  connected  registering 
of  1857-*8.  He  died  from  the  ef^cts  of  a  c(mp  wheels  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those  ^  the  ms 
de  soUil  and  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  caught  meter,  their  object  being  to  record  the  numb^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  ^e  of  revolutions  of  the  sphidle.  This  is  carried 
Q^eoimens  of  andent  sculpture  which  he  sent  to  round  by  the  motion  against  the  water  as  the 
Uie  British  museum  are  hardly  inferior  in  inter-  box  is  towed  astern  by  a  stout  line  60  fathoms 
est  to  those  excavated  bv  Layard,  and  he  was  long.  The  box  is  hauled  in,  and  the  record 
the  reputed  discoverer  of  the  city  or  cemetery  noted  whenever  the  course  is  changed ;  but 
of  Warka,  supposed  to  be  the  biblical  Erech.  while  the  ship  runs  fhll  8  Imots  the  register  is 
LOG,^  and  Loa  Linb,  an  aj^Miratus  used  in  not  reset  except  once  every  24  hours.  At  a  less 
connection  with  the  half  minute  g^ass  for  ob-  rate  than  8  knots  its  indications  are  uncertain 
taining  the  approximate  rate  of  the  movement  from  not  towing  horizontidly.. 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water.  The  log  is  a  LOGAN".  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.,  borderinff  on 
triangular  or  quadrangular  piece  of  board,  one  Ky.,  drained  by  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Tug 
side  of  which  has  a  circular  edge,  and  is  weight-  fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
ed  with  lead,  so  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  sit  up-  1850,  8,620,  of  whom  87  were  slaves.  Tne  sur- 
right  when  thrown  into  the  water.  It  is  at-  face  \a  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  good.  Lx»n 
tached  by  cords  from  its  corners  to  the  log  and  coal  are  abundant  in  the  hi^lands  of  the 
line,  which  is  a  stout  cord  about  160  fathoms  county.  In  1850  it  produced  1,688  budiels  of 
long,  divided  by  knots  or  slips  of  leather  into  wheat,  164,948  of  Indian  com,  8,868  lbs.  of  to- 
spaces  called  knots,  and  wound  on  a  reel  which  bacco,  and  8,202  of  wool.  There  were  6  church- 
revolves  with  freedom.  Its  use  is  called  ^^heav-  es,  and  176  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
ing  the  log,"  and  consists  in  dropping  the  wood  Named  from  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Lo- 
over  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  gan.  Capital,  Arracoma.  n.  A  8.  W.  co.  of 
the  line  sufficient  to  reach  from  tiie  vessel  to  £y.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  branches 
the  log,  at  the  instant  Uie  half  minute  glass  is  of  the  Green  and  Oumberland  rivers ;  area,  478 
turned  up.  The  reel  is  held  up  so  that  the  line  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,681,  of  whom  6,467 
may  run  off  freely  as  the  vessel  moves  away  were  slaves.  The  surmce,  resting  on  cavernous 
from  the  log;  and  as  the  last  sands  run  through  limestone,  is  finelv  diversified  and  well  tim- 
the  glass,  Uie  reel  is  instantly  stopped.  The  '  bered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  contains  a  num- 
nnmber  of  knots  run  off  in  the  half  minute  in-  ber  of  ancient  artificial  mounds.  The  prodno- 
dicates  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  vessel.  This  tions  in  1860  were  1,108,186  bushels  of  Indian 
method  of  measurement  is  very  inaccurate,  a  com,  242,840  of  oats,  2,684,767  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
heavy  sea  sometimes  throwing  the  log  after  the  and  88,001  of  wool.  There  were  16  grist  mills, 
ship,  while  a  head  sea  may  carry  it  in  the  oppo-  8  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  740 
site  direction.  The  glass  also  measures  the  half  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Named  in 
minute  differently  in  damp  and  dry  weather,  and  honor  of  Gen.  benjamin  Loffan,  a  pioneer  of 
the  line  is  liable  to  change  its  length.  Various  Kentucky.  Capital,  KusseUviUe.  in.  A  central 
emmrical  allowances  are  made^  which  add  but  co.  of  Omo,  drained  by  the  Miami  river  and  its 
little  to  the  correctness  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  branches ;  area,  426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,162. 
not  known  when  or  by  whom  this  contrivance  The  surface  is  moderately  rolling  or  level,  and 
was  invented.  Humboldt  says,  that  in  all  writ-  the  soil  fertile.  In  1860  the  pr<xluctions  were 
ings  on  the  subject,  induding  the '^Encyclop»dia  168,811  bushels  of  wheat,  666,606  of  Indian 
Britannica,"  he  foxmd  the  errcmeous  opinion  ex-  corn,  97,662  of  oats,  26,150  of  potatoes,  and 
pressed  that  the  log  was  not  introduced  before  88,268  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills, 
the  end  of  the  16Ui  or  the  beginni^  of  the  I7th  80  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  7  tanneries,  27 
century,  whUe  it  is  certain  liiat  Jngafetta,  the  churches,  and  7,966  pupils  attending  public 
companion  of  Magellan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  schools.  It  Is  interseolied  by  the  Mad  river  and 
16th  century,  sp^^  of  the  log  Qa  catena  a  Lake  Erie  and  the  Bcllefontaine  and  Indiana 
popct)  as  of  a  well  known  means  of  measuring  railroads.  Capital,  Bellefontaine.  lY.  A  cen- 
the  course  passed  over.  Purchas  makes  mention  tnd  co.  of  lU.,  intersected  by  Salt  creek  and 
of  it  in  1607 ;  but  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  drained  by  Kickapoo  and  Sugar  creeks;  area, 
meridian  not  being  then  determined,  its  divi-  629  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1856,  8,824.  The  land  is 
siona  were  necessioily  inaccurate,  lliey  were  level  and  fertile.  In  1860  the  productions  were 
corrected  in  1687  by  Norwood.  The  length  of  a  889,688  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,698  of  wheat, 
sea  mile  is  now  estimated  at  about  6,086.7  feet;  86,728  of  oats,  and  28,627  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
and  as  the  length  of  the  knot  is  intended  to  bear  were  6  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills.  The  county 
the  same  proportion  to  this  that  half  a  minute  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
bean  to  an  hour,  the  measurement  of  the  knot  railroad.    Capital,  Mount  FulaskL 
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LOGAN,  the  English  name  of  the  Indian  20,  1074,  died  at  Bteoton,  near  FfafladelphUi, 

chief  Tah-gfth-jute,    celebrated   in   American  Penn^  Oct.  81,  1751.    Bj  his  own  efforts  he 

revolutionary  and  colonial  history,  bom  abont  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  ancient  and 

1725,  killed  on  the  sonthem  shore  of  Lake  Erie  modem  languages,  and  was  well  informed  m 

in  the  summer  of  1780.    He  was  the  son  of  mathematics  and  various  branches  oi  natural 

Shikellamy,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Oayugas,  science.    In    1699,  being  then  established  in 

who  lived  at  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehanna,  trade  in  Bristol,  En^nd,  he  accepted  an  invi- 

93ad  was  called  Logan  from  James  Logan,  the  tation  from  William  renn  to  accompany  him  to 

secretary  of  Penuinrlvania  and  a  firm  friend  of  America  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.    In  1701, 

the  Indians.    In  his  early  manhood  he  was  upon  the  retum  of  Penn  to  England,  be  was 

known  throughout  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and  appointed  provincial  secretary,  and  be  snbse- 

Penn^lvania  for  his  fine  personal  appearance,  quently  filled  the  offices  of  commisdoner  of 

his  engaging  qualities,  and  his  friendship  to  property,  chief  justice,  and  president  of  the 

the  whites.    About  1770  he  removed  with  his  council,  discharging  in  the  last  ci^city  the 

fiunily  to  the  banks  of  t^e  Ohio,  where  he  gave  duties  of  govemor  of  the  province  for  two 

wav  in  a  measure  to  intemperance.     In  the  T^fArs  after  the  demise  of  €k>v.  Gordon  in  17S8. 

fpnng  of  1774  his  fiEimily  were  nuu^sacred,  it  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  his 

was  Sieged,  by  a  party  of  whites  led  by  Oapt.  seat  called  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the 

Michael  Oresap,  under  the  pretext  of  retaliation  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.    His  chief 

for  Indian  murders ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt-  work,  Experimenta  et  MeUUmata  de  Plani49nim 

fal  whether  Cresap  had  any  connection  with  the  Generatione  (Leyden,  1789 ;  London,  translated 

transaction.    Logan  at  once  instigated  a  war  from  the  Latin  by  Dr.  Fotbei^gill,  1747),  an  ex- 

against  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  far  West,  and  pansion  of  a  paper  on  the  ^wth  of  muze  pub- 

for  several  months  fearful  barbarities  were  per-  Jbhed  in  the  ''*'  Philosophical  Transactions^  for 

petrated  upon  men.  women,  and  children.    He  1785,  was  considered  an  important  oontribu- 

nimself  took  80  sciups  in  the  course  of  the  war,  tion  to  the  science  of  botany.     He  was  the 

which  terminated  after  a  severe  defeat  of  the  author  of  two  other  Latin  treatises  of  a  scienti- 

Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  fie  character  published  in  Holland,  of  an  English 

He  disdained  to  appear  among  tlie  chiefs  who  translation  of  Oicero'si>6iS4m«ctu68,  published  in 

subsequently  sued  for  peace,  but  sent  by  an  in-  1744  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  Oato's  ^  IHs- 

terpreter  to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  govemor  of  Yir-  tichs,**  the  latter  in  verse ;  and  he  left  a  variety 

Sinia,  the  following  speech  explaining  his  con-  of  papers  on  ethics  and  philol(^.  The  transhi- 
uct,  which  was  first  published  in  Jefferson's  tionof  Cicero  was  the  first  original  one  of  a  claa- 
*'  Notes  on  Virginia :''  ^^  I  appeal  to  any  white  sical  author  printed  in  America,  and  has  been 
man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hun-  called  the  best  previous  to  Melmoth's.  His  li- 
giT,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  brary,  numbering  about  2,000  volumes,  waa,  in 
cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  conformity  with  his  desire^  presented  to  the  dty 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  deposited  in  a  separate 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace,  department  of  the  Philadelphia  library  under 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  coun-  the  name  of  the  Loganian  library.  He  was  a 
trymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. — Gbobok,  an 
is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.  I  had  even  American  statesman  and  philanthropist,  grand- 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in-  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Stenton,  Sept.  9, 
juries  of  one  man.  Oolonel  Cresap,  the  last  1758.  died  there,  April  9, 1821.  He  was  edn- 
spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  catea  in  England,  subsequently  studied  medl- 
all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  cine  in  Edinburgn,  where  he  took  the  def^ee 
women  and  children.  There  rans  not  a  drop  of  M.D.,  and  after  an  extended  tour  on  the  oon- 
of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  tinent  returned  in  1779  to  America.  For  many 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  years  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  por- 
it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  suits,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  America 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  to  prosecute  successfully  in  a  scientific  mann^. 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  He  also  served  several  terms  in  the  Pennsylva> 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  nia  legislature.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Fruich 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  revolution  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  f  Not  democratic  doctrines  which  it  inaugurated, 
one."  His  habits  of  intemperance  grew  upon  and  joined  Jefferson  and  the  republican  party 
him  after  this,  and  while  frenzied  with  liquor  in  opposition  to  the  federaUsts.  In  179^  the 
he  felled  his  wife  by  a  sudden  blow,  so  that  she  United  States  being  then  on  the  brink  of  a  rap- 
lay  to  all  appearance  dead.  He  fled,  and  while  ture  with  the  IVench  republic,  he  departed  for 
traversing  the  w^ilderaess  between  Detroit  and  France,  principally  at  his  own  suggestion,  under 
Sandusky  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  the  idea  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  preeer- 
Supposing  his  avengers  at  band,  he  prepared  to  vation  of  peace.  He  was  well  received  by  Tal« 
attack  them,  and  was  killed  by  his  relative  Tod-  leyrand  and  Merlin,  then  chief  of  the  diieo* 
hah-dohs  in  self-defence.  tory,  and  returned  to  America  with  the  assor- 
LOGAK,  J^MBB,  an  American  colonial  states-  ance  of  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to 
man  and  aotbor,  b<Hm  in  Lnrgan^  Ireland,  Oct.  renew  amicable  relaticms  with  the  United  States 
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« 

Bat  as  he  bad  tak^  with  hun  letters  of  intro-  after  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  1886.  Daring 
ducdon  from  Jefferson  instead  of  passports  from  his  7  years*  residence  in  Soath  Wales,  Mr.  Logan 
the  state  department,  he  was  denounced  by  the  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  coal  field 
federalists  on  his  return  as  the  treasonable  envoy  of  that  region ;  and  his  minnte  and  accurate 
of  a  faction  who  had  undertaken  to  institute  a  maps  and  sections  were  adopted  bv  the  ordnance 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  and  hostile  pow-  geological  survey,  and  published  by  the  govern- 
er.  He  was  coldly  received  by  Washington  and  ment  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
President  Adams,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1708  the  stratum  of  under  clay,  as  it  is  called,  which 
an  act,  known  as  the  ''  Logan  act,''  was  passed  always  underlies  coal  be^JS)  was  the  soil  in  which 
by  congress,  making  it  a  high  mieaemeanor  for  the  coal  vegetation  grew.  In  1841  l^r  William 
B  private  citizen  to  interfere  in  a  controversy  visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  Scotia,  and  communicated  several  valuable  me- 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently  moirs  on  the  subject  to  the  geological  socie^ 
elected  to  the  IT.  8.  senate,  of  which  body  he  of  London.  At  this  time  he  began  an  ex- 
remained  a  member  from  1801  to  1807;  and  in  amination  of  the  older  palsoozoic  rocks  of  Oan- 
1810,  urged  by  the  same  philanthropic  motives  ada,  and  a  geological  survey  of  Oanada  having 
whidi  had  induced  him  to  visit  France  12  years  been  commenced,  he  was  placed  and  still  con- 
before,  he  went  to  England  in  the  hope  of  pre-  tinues  at  its  head,  having  refused  for  it  a  very 
serving  peace.  In  1797  he  published  ^'Experi-  advantageous  offer  of  a  similar  position  in  India, 
xnents  on  Gypsum"  and '^Rotation  of  Oops."  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the 

LOGAN,  tfoHK,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  an-  rocks  of  the  eastern  townships,  which  are  the 
thor,  bom  in  Fala,  Edinburghshire,  in  1748,  died  continuation  of  those  of  New  £ngland,  Sir  Wil- 
in  London,  Dec.  28, 1788.  He  completed  his  Ham  has  shown  that  so  fieur  from  being,  as  had 
education  at  the  univei^ty  of  Edinburgh.  In  been  supposed,  primitive  azoic  rocks,  tiiey  are 
1768,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  altered  and  crystallized  palsdozoic  strata ;  a  fact 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  afterward  celebrated  which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitherto 
Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  soon  returned  to  Edin-  been  demonstrated,  and  which  is  the  key  to  the 
burgh,  and,  having  obtained  a  license  as  preacher  geology  of  north-eastern  Anoerica.  He  found 
in  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  rocks  which  form  the  Laurentide  and  Adi- 
nominated  a  minister  of  the  town  of  Leith  in  rondac  mountains,  previously  regarded  as  nn- 
1778.  In  1779  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  stratified,  to  be  disturbed  and  altered  s^iment- 
eourse  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  ary  deposits  of  vast  thickness,  equal  perhaps  to 
and  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessM  all  the  hitherto  known  stratified  rocks  of  the 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  historv  in  the  earth's  crust.  In  1851  he  renresented  Canada  at 
miiversity.  Being  charged  with  drunkenness  the  great  exhibition  in  Lonaon,  and  was  also  a 
by  his  parishioners  in  1785,  he  was  under  the  commissioner  from  Oanada  at  the  industrial  ex- 
necessity  of  retiring  from  the  ministrv  on  a  hibition  at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he  received  from 
smdUi  pension.  He  now  repaired  to  London  the  imi>erial  commission  the  grand  gold  medal 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition,  of  honor,  and  from  the  emperor  the  decoration 
He  was  not  only  an  eloquent  orator  and  lecturer,  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  knighted  in 
but  also  a  gifted  poet  His  ^'  Ode  to  the  Ouc-  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  was  award^  by  the 
koo"  (1770),  and  his  **  Hymns,"  which  have  geological  society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
been  incorporated  into  the  prndmody  of  the  member,  the  Wollaston  palladium  medal,  for  his 
church  of  Scotland,  entitle  him  to  high  rank  as  eminent  services  to  geology, 
a  lyrist  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  LOGANSPORT,  a  citv  and  the  capital  of 
in  1781,  a  new  edition  of  which  in  1805  con-  Oass  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  river  at  its  juno- 
tains  a  life  of  the  author.  The  most)  impor-  tion  with  Eel  river;  pop.  in  1859,  about  4,500. 
tant  of  his  other  works  are  '*  Runnamede,"  a  It^  situated  in  a  fertile  region,  for  which  it  is 
tragedy  produced  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  an  active  centre  of  trade.  In  1850  it  contained 
1788 ;  "  View  of  Ancient  History,"  &o.  (Lon-  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist^ 
don,  1788) ;  ^'  Review  of  the  Principal  Oharges  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  8  baaks^ 
against  Mr.  Hastings"  (1788).  a  defence  of  the  and  an  academy.  Two  bridges  cross  the  War- 
ex-^vemor-genenu  esteemed  so  formidable  by  bash  and  one  the  Eel  river  at  this  place, 
his  enemies  that  they  arraigned  its  publisher,  LOGARITHMS  (Gr.  Xoyor,  reason,  and  n/x^ 
Stockdide,  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  fio^j  number),  numbers  so  related  to  the  natural 
house  of  commons ;  and  two  volumes  of  ser-  numbers  that  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
mons  edited  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  1790-'91.  the  latter  may  be  performed  by  addition  and 

LOGAN,  Sib  William  Edmokd,  a  Canadian  subtraction,  and  the  raising  to  powers  and  the 

geologist,  bom  in  Montreal  in  1798.    He  was  extraction  of  roots  by  very  simple  multi|^ca- 

educated  at  tiie  high  school  and  university  of  Uon  and  division.    The  labor  of  these  operations 

Edinburgh,  wad  in  1818  entered  the  mercantile  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetio,  when 

office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart  Logan,  of  London,  the  numbers  are  composed  of  many  figures,  te 

and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  enormous.    By  the  use  of  logarithms,  for  the 

In  1829  he  went  to  Swansea  as  manager  of  invention  of  which  the  worM  is  indebted  to 

eopper  smelting  and  coal  mining  operations  in  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  this  labor 

which  his  imde  was  interestedi  but  left  it  socm  is  greatly  diminished. — ^The  general  theory  ot 
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logarithmB  is  T^rj  simple.  All  numbers  what-  common  nse  is  tliAt  proposed  by  Henry  foiggs, 
ever  may  be  re^ftrded  as  the  powers  of  some  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  soon  after  the 
other  number  taken  as  a  base.  Thus,  takioff  pablication  of  Napier's  invention  in  161^ 
as  a  base  the  nomber  8,  its  sncoessive  integnJ  briggs  nsed  as  the  base  of  his  system  the  nnm- 
powers  give  the  series  of  numbers  8,  64^  512,  her  10,  and  it  was  soon  universally  aeoepted, 
4,096,  Ac. ;  for  8^  =  8,  8*  =  64,  8*  =  612,  8^=^  being  so  well  adapted  to  the  decimal  notation. 
4,096,  Ac,  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  The  logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  system  is 
series  to  the  integral  powers.  The  cube  root  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  number 
of  8  =  V8  =  8i  =  2;  the  square  of  tbe  cube  10 must  be  raised  to  produce  the  number.  Thus, 
root  of  8  =  V8«  =  8*  =  4.  The  first  power  of  since  (lO)*  =  1,  (10)^  =  10,  (10)«  =  100,  (10)*  = 
8  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  =  8  X  8*  =  8U  =  1,000,  (10)*  =  10,000,  &c.,  0, 1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  are 
16 ;  8  X  8*  =  8il  =  82,  Ac.  Other  fractional  the  logarithms  respectively  of  1, 10,  100, 1,000. 
powers  would  give  the  numbers  omitted  in  this  10,000,  Ac  A  number  between  1  and  10  win 
aeries;  so  tliat  a  power  of  8  could  be  found  have  for  its  logarithm  afraction  between  0  and  L 
which  would  be  e<iual  to  any  number  whatever.  Thus  the  log.  of  2  =  0.80108,  for  (lO)*-*^  =  2. 
By  taking  negative  powers,  fractions  would  A  number  between  10  uidlOO  will  have  for  log- 
oome  into  the  series.  In  a  system  of  logarithms  arithm  a  number  between  1  and  2 ;  thns  iSib 
of  which  8  is  the  base,  the  logarithms  are  the  logarithm  of  50  =  1.69897,  for  (lO)****^  =  6a 
exponents  of  the  powers  to  which  8  must  be  Numbers  between  100  and  1,000  will  have  for 
raised  to  produce  the  number.  Thus,  as  above,  logarithms  numbers  greater  than  2  and  leas  than 
i  =  log.  of  2,  f  =  log.  4, 1  =  log.  8,  H  =  log.  8,  or2  plusafraction;  thus  the  log.  250 =2.89794^ 
16j  If  =  log.  86,  2  =  log.  64, 2i  =  log.  128,  &o.  for  aO)*-«^  =  250,  &c.— In  order  to  make  log- 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  base  of  the  system  may  be  aritnms  available  for  purposes  of  calculataon, 
taken  to  be  any  podtive  number  except  unity,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  between  oonvenient 
To  demonstrate  the  general  principles  of  loga-  limits  are  computed  and  arranged  in  tables,  the 
rithms,  let  a  represent  the  base  of  tiie  system,  natural  numbers  occup^ng  the  leading  or  argn- 
m  any  number,  and  x  its  logarithm :  then  the  ment  column,  the  logarithm  being  placed  <q>po- 
relation  between  the  number  m  and  its  logsr  site  in  adjoining  columns.  Sometimes  tables 
rithm  is  expressed  by  the  equation  <f  =  m,  are  arranged  with  the  logarithms  in  the  leading 
That  is,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  ex-  or  argument  column ;  these  are  called  tables 
ponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  base  must  of  anti-logarithms.  For  certain  purposes  log- 
DC  raised  to  produce  the  number.  Let  m  and  arithms  constructed  substantially  accor^ng  to 
n  be  two  numbers,  x  and  y  their  logarithms,  the  system  originally  proposed  by  Napier  are 
and  a  the  base;  then  <f  =  m;  a/'  =:  n,  Mul-  used,  and  are  ioiown  as  Nwierian,  natural,  or 
tiply  the  first  members  of  these  equations  to-  hyperbolic  logarithms.  In  this  system  the  base 
gether,  and  we  have  «■  X  «'  =  «""•■»  =  t»».  ^  the  number  2.7182818-^.  These  logarithms 
That  is,  a;  -f  y  =  log.  mn  ;  or  the  logarithm  are  of  great  use  in  the  higner  roathematica,  and 
of  the  product  of  two  numbers  equals  the  sum  in  the  investigation  of  many  problems  in  phys- 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  themselves,  ics.  The  Napierian  logaritlun  of  a  number  is 
Dividing  the  first  of  the  equations  above  by  the  equal  to  the  common  or  Briggs  logarithm  raul- 

a'     m  m  t^pW^  by  2.8025851,  or  divided  by  0.4842946. 

second,  we   have  «y=  — ,  or  «•"*=  ~;  that  — ^The  early  computers  of  logarithms  carried 

^  ^  them  to  10  places  of  decimals;  but  It  was  soon 

ia,  x—y  =  log.  ^  or  the  logarithm  of  the  quo-  found  that  7  places  were  sufficient  for  most  of 

n  the  uses  of  astronomy,  navigation,  surveying; 
tiont  of  one  quantity  divided  by  another  is  equal  Ac.  In  fact,  5-place  logarithms  are  often  sum- 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  less  the  log-  cient,  and,  being  mudi  more  convenient  and 
arithm  of  the  divisor.  In  the  equation  a^-i-%=  portable,  should  be  used  except  when  very 
tun,  if  we  make  m  =  n,  then  x  =  y^  and  we  have  great  accuracy  is  required.  The  theory  and  use 
a**'  =  in*;  2x\s  then  the  logarithm  of  m\  or  of  logarithms  is  now  taught  as  a  part  of  liberal 
the  logarithm  of  the  square  of  a  number  equals  education,  and  it  would  1^  well  ii  the  compilers 
twice  the  logarithm  of  the  number  itself.  By  of  text  books  would  introduce  into  them  onJty 
similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that  the  logarithm  6-place  decimal  logarithms.  Thev,  however, 
of  the  cube  of  a  number  equals  8  times  the  loga-  often  use  6-plaoe  logarithms,  and  make  the 
rithm  of  the  number,  Ae.  K  we  take  m*  =  j>,  tables  of  the  size  common  to  5-place  logarithms, 
then  m^Vp=p^;  but  log.  fn*  =  2  log.  m  =  This  very  much  increases  the  labor  required  in 
log.  p.  Bnlistituting  in  the  last  equation  Vp  for  using  the  tables,  and  so  prevents  students  from 
fit,  it  becomes  2  log.  Vp  =  log.  j>,  or  log.  Vp  =  acquiring  the  necessary  facility. — ^An  excellent 
•I  log.p;  i. «.,  the  logarithm  of  the  square  root  of  collection  of  5-place  logarithms  is  that  attached 
a  number  equals  half  the  logarithm  of  the  num-  to  *'  Bowditch^s  Navigator,'*  and  also  published 
ber  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  separately  under  tibe  title  of  "  Bowditch's  Use- 
that  the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number  fat  Tables.'*  This  contains,  bende  the  tables 
equals  I  the  logarithm  of  the  number,  and  the  of  logarithms  for  numbers,  log.  dnes,  tangents, 
logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number  equals  the  &c.,  fdso  many  auxiliary  tables  useM  in  naviga- 
logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by  tne  expo-  tion  and  surveying.  A  good  collection  of  5-pIace 
nent  <^  the  root — ^The  system  of  logarithms  in  tables  by  J.  HoSel  (8vo^  TwAb,  1858)  contains 
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also  GftUflS  IcgsriihiDS  fbr  addition  and  sabtrac-  whiteness,  ooldnesa,  dec,  and  an  orange  hj  its 

tion.  Among  tables  of  logarithms  to  7  places  of  color,  shape.  &o.    These  properties,  or  nuther 

decimals  maj  be  mentioned  Babbage^s,  which  the  terms  aescribing  them,  become  predicates 

are  very  accurate.    Taylor^s  tables  (Jisxige  ^to.,  which  we  may  affirm  of  the  object     Thns, 

London)  are  very  valnable,  bat  difficult  to  obtain,  haying  analyzed  our  idea  of  an  orange,  we  ob- 

Shortrede*s  tables  (large  8vo.,  Edinburgh)  con-  tain  the  properties  of  roundness,  ^^,  and  hence 

tain  nearly  all  the  tables  required  in  computing :  may  9Aj  :  ^  The  orange  is  round.*^    Or,  forming 

they  are  especially  designed  for  military  and  ciyii  a  generic  conception,  we  may  say :  ^*  An  orange 

engineers.    The  tables  of  Oallet  (8vo.,  Paris)  are  is  a  fruit ;''  ^^  Men  are  animals.'^   We  may  thus 

very  good ;  they  contain  the  logarithms  of  all  predicate  M  of  P,  and  S  of  M,  and  then,  drop- 

numl^rs  from  1  to  108,000,  with  log.  sines,  tan-  ping  the  common  or  middle  term  M,  may  predi- 

gents,  &a,  beside  tables  of  Napierian  logarithms  cate  S  of  P,  a  proposition  derived  by  induction 

to  20  places  of  decimals,  and  short  tables  of  com-  from  the  two  premises  or  nrimary  judgDMuts. 

mon  logarithms  to  20  and  to  61  places.    For  log.  The  formula,  ^M  is P,  S  is  M,  therefore  S  is  P," 

sines,  tangents,  &c.,  Bagay's  tables  (4to.,  Paris)  is  called  a  syllogism,  a  term  which  includes  any 

are  very  convenient ;  they  contain  tne  log.  sines  possible  combination  of  two  propositions  from 

and  tangents  for  every  second  of  the  quadrant,  which  is  deduced  a  third,  which  is  hence  called 

A  new  edition  of  Yega^s  tables  (8vo.,  Berlin,  a  conclusion.     The  conclusions  of  preceding 

1856),  edited  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  is  very  conve-  syllogisms  may  become  the  premises  of  others 

nient,  and  may  be  obtiuned  at  a  very  moderate  ad  infinitum.    The  premises  may  be  neffative 

price.  as  well  as  affirmative— 8  is  not  P,  as  well  as  8 

LOGIO  (Or.  Xoyor,  reason),  the  science  of  is  P ;  they  may  also  include  only  a  part  of  the 

reasoning.    More  strictly  and  properly,  it  is  the  subject,  as  some  8  is  P,  some  8  is  not  P.    Hence 

science  of  deducing  ideas  or  conceptions  one  there  are  4  cardinal  propositions : 
from  another,  and  of  constructing  them  into  UniTenil  afflnn«tiTe:  An  Sis  P. 

propositions,  arguments,  and  systems.    A  wide  ^    "  ,    "^^T2*  ^®o®**?*.  » 

1«.>»^  «*>;i  J>,^^r  Ai^^-m^iLr  ^f  «X.x:<w,  !*««.«.  "k^-r  Particul»r  aflSrmatlve :  Some  8  is  P. 

range  and  great  diversity  of  topics  nave,  how-  -      negative :  Soma  8  is  not  P. 

ever,  been  included  in  the  various  treatises  writ-  -p^,  ^^««^„u««^  *^.^^  r^w^r^/^ut/^na  01*^  A^^t* 

♦^«  ^^A^^  ;fa  «n««     fl^«^  \.n^^  »^A^^.^  K^  ^^^  convenience_  these  propositions^  are  desig- 


^^r.^i,.\^   ^^  «^;^«»o   #w>,«  ^uuv.  «/.  *^««/.«  ^-^^  ^propositions  in  all  poswble  ««,  w  ^.  ^  .^- 

principles,  or  axioms,  from  which  we  reason.  ^^       ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^\^^  ^^  ^f^  ^^^^^^ 

Others  appear  to  have  held  it  responsible  for  the  of  theaft  moods,  however  onlv  11  are  found  to 

truthfnlness  of  idl  professedly  k,gic.ljn^^^  gve^'^id" AS^if  Ki,T/L?lER 

and  processes.    OAere  agam  hare  regarded  it  \^q  ^^  j^qq  j^  jj^q  EIO,  IAI,  and 

as  chiefly  or  exdosively  an  instmment  of  inven-  q^q     ^^  fo„n'dlSothat  the  positior^f  the 

tion  and  daoovery,  and  worthless  except  for  the  ^j^^   ^       j^  ^f  ^nti^l  importance,  for  let 

attainment  of  some  new  truth.    It  is  now  gen-  ^^      ^  j^^  ^  written  thuT  "  All  M  is  P ; 

endly  held  that  logic  assumes  certam  first  prin-  j,  g  j,  n ;  therefore  all  8  is  P ;"  and  it  is  evil 

ciples  or  anoras,  from  which  as  premises  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  that  if  M  is  included  in  the  class 

reason ;  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  foim  on  y  p  ^  g  .,  i„^„^^  in  the  class  M,  then  8  must 

of  reasoning  or  argument,  and  ^ot  at  aUvath  ^  ^^^^^  ,„  p  ^j^^     g^^  if  th?  same  mood 

the  subject  matter ;  that  it  is  and  of  necessity  ^  ^^.^^^^^.  «  All  P  is  M:  all  8  is  M,"  then  it 

must  be  a  purely  a  pm«  science,  wdmoreover  ^  ^  f^^^^  ^^q^^  included  in  P:  formen 

a  hypothetical  science,  smw  it  neither  assumes  ^.^^    ^^  ^^  „^  ,„i„^  ^„t  ^^ 

nor  proves  as  such  the  rejdiJy^rfmytlunftdo^  are  not  therefore  horses.    EverymSod  of  the 

not  assert  that  any  objecte  corresponding  to  our  ^^^  t^^  ^as  what  are  teried  figures,  of 

conceptions  do  really  ««8^but  onlyjives  r^  ^y';^  ^^^^  ^  ^^     I^  „,,  l^t  filure/the 

suite  and . cone  nsions,  based  on  premisesj^and  ^^^^  ^^      j,  ^j,      y ^   j ^^  mfOoiTpreinise 


-  .vT    »!. — • J    '  Jl.   .  T-- .t_X«.j  premise  antt  the  suDject  or  tne  minor,    xne  xi 

which  ^'^^J^^jy^^J^^^'^*''^  moods  each  having  4  figures  would  give  U 
from  our  pnmarv  ideas  of  <>bjf  to, jwd  it  proves       Uogisms,  of  whiohf  howler,  only  19  are  found 

""^-^^  V*      T    ^^Ad*^?^!!S,«S:wi  by  «amiSation  to  l^e  distinct  and  valid.    These 

as  deductions      In  this  view,  it  presuppjosee  ^  designated  by  the  capital  vowels  in  the  fol- 

psycholoi^,  which  is  a  sort  of  natural  histoiy  j     j     Smemonfo  hexanJetere: 

of  thought,  sod  it  is   preliminary  and  pre-  '""'"B  ""•'>"«"«•«"    o*«i.o«j  o. 

requisite  to  ontolo|5y,  the  science  of  being.-  ^tJ^^^.^^i^^/^^XlSSlSi.- 

Logic  begins  with  ideas.    Our  ideas  of  objeoto  TtrtiadArAptUdi»lmu,dAAti,/KU.ptOn, 

are  complex  wholes,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  ^*Ardo, /Kri«OM,  iaM:quai*t  *S"p«l««^*v  ._ 

conceptions  of  the  toown  properties  of  objects.  ■"'AmAiUip.  «AmE«E.,  OmAri^  /K.lpO.  AD.!** 

llius,  snow  is  represented  by  its  properties  of  When  one  of  the  premisM  is  nndetatood,  Imt 
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sot  tfsmm^in  ^  statoment,  tlid  fyUoglrai  we  either  M  to  gins  fbr  any  pariimihr  eonofa- 
is  called  an  ^yUAym^m^.  When  seTeral  premises  rion  the  premises  required,  or  draw  firom  giveii 
are  employed  for  the  same  oondosion,  several  premises  a  oonolnsion  not  legitimately  lollow- 
sjUoffisms  are  in  fact  abridged  into  one  formnla,  ing  from  them,  or  employ  a  legitimate  syllogism 
which  is  called  a  9oeiet€u,  When  one  premise  which  does  not  give  the  condosion  thai  the 
Ib  assnmed  as  h  vpothetioally  trae,  and  the  con-  occasion  demanded.  10.  The  a  non  eauua,  pro 
dnsion  Is  stated  as  depending  open  the  truth  tauMo^  is  when  we  reason  from  a  premise  that  is 
of  the  other  alone,  we  have  what  is  called  a  not  true.  11.  The  fi^lacy  of  oonseonences  con- 
conditional  Judgment ;  and  if  the  conclusion  is  slsts  in  employing  a  condusion  not  oerived  from 
stated  as  depending  upon  the  falsity  of  the  the  premises.  12.  The  jiet»tta|»rine^tf  or  bee- 
o^er,  we  have  a  di^unctive  judgment.  A  con-  ging  the  question,  assumes  as  true  that  whioi 
ditional  or  di^unctive  proposition  mav  be  made  should  be  proved.  18.  The  fallacy  of  many  ques- 
the  mi^r  premisei^and  then  the  syllogism  be  tions  is  when  several  interrogatories  are  eitlMr 
completed  as  follows :  ^*  If  A  is  B.  0  is  D ;  but  expressly  or  implidtly  so  combined  into  one  that 
A  is  B ;  therefore  0  is  D."  ^^Eitner  A  is  B  or  they  must  all  receive  the  same  answer,  thou(^ 
0  is  D ;  but  A  is  not  B ;  therefore  0  is  D.*'  truth  reonires  that  some  be  answered  afSrma- 
The  major  premise  may  affirm  only  a  compari-  tivdy  ana  others  negatively. — ^Aristotle  was  the 
son  or  relation  between  the  terms,  as:  ^  Wnere  creator  of  the  sdence  of  logic  (though  he  9kj% 
the  boy  is,  there  the  fatiier  is ;  but  the  bov  is  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  the  founder  of  dia- 
at  home ;  therefore,  the  father  is  at  home. —  lectics),  and  his  writings  have  been  the  basis  of 
Beside  the  ftilfilment  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  of  the  treatises  on  logic  that  have  since  ap- 
formulas  in  syllo^^isms,  there  are  found  to  be  peered.  Six  separate  works  constitute  his  Or- 
also  certain  conditions  and  laws  in  regard  to  aanon.  In  his  **  Categories*'  he  treats  of  the 
the  use  of  words,  which  are  necessary  to  the  highest  generic  ideas,  which  he  reduces  to  10, 
Talidity  of  the  reasoning.  The  violation  of  and  of  the  nature  of  terms.  In  his  '*  Prior 
these  laws  gives  rise  to  faUacies,  of  which  there  Analytics*'  he  examines  the  nature  of  proposi- 
are  reckon^  18,  6  in  dictions  and  7  extra  die*  tions  and  the  theory  of  condusions ;  in  his  ^  Pos- 
iionem.  1.  Equivocation  is  when  a  word  is  terior  Analytics,**  of  demonstrable  knowledge 
used  in  the  same  formula  in  two  different  and  the  methods  of  reasoning.  His  ^^  Topics** 
senses.  2.  Amphibology  is  when  a  word  is  so  embrace  dialectics  and  the  discussion  of  first 
used  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  principles ;  his  Sophiitica  are  devoted  to  falla- 
subject  or  predicate,  or  when  the  reference  of  des ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of 
a  pronoun  is  ambiguous.  8  and  4.  Ck>mpo8i-  expression.  The  whole  e^^stem  of  AristoUe  is 
tion  and  division  are  caused  by  using  the  same  crude  and  perplexed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
term  both  collectively  and  distributively  in  the  the  first  draft  or  statement  of  any  thing  that 
same  formula,  thus:  ^*8  and  2  are  two  num-  lies  £ur  beyond  the  ordinary  thought  of  men. 
bers :  but  5  is  8  and  2 ;  therefore,  5  is  two  num*  There  has,  however,  until  a  late  period  been 
bers.*'  Here  5  and  2  are  used  distributively  in  little  done  in  the  department  of  logic  more  than 
the  m^r  and  collectively  in  the  minor  pre-  to  sirapUfy  and  rearrange  the  matenals  furnished 
mise.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  word  Romans  by  the  Stairirite. «  He  recognized  and  discussed 
in  the  following :  **  The  Romans  conquered  only  the  8  first  figures,  and  the  discoveiy  of  the 
Carthage;  Brutus  and  CsDsar  were  Romans;  4th  is  ascribed  to  Galen.  Moreover,  he  scarody 
therefore  Brutus  and  Ccesar  conquered  Car-  regards  the  hypothetical  syllo^sms  or  modes  as 
tbage.*'  5.  Accent  may  occasion  a  fallacy  by  reasoning  at  all ;  the  discovery  of  these  ia  as- 
varying  the  meaning  of  a  proposition.  Thus  the  cribed  to  Theophrastns.  It  was  dearly  seen  by 
purport  of  the  question :  ^*  Do  you  ride  to  town  Aristotle  that  reasoning  depends  in  some  way 
to-day  f  **  may  be  changed  6  times  by  cbang-  on  the  relations  of  the  logical  wholes — individ- 
ing  the  accented  word.  6.  The  form  of  the  ex-  ual,  species,  and  genus — to  one  another.  Por- 
pression  {figura  dictioniiS  may  lead  to  a  fallacy,  phyry  in  his  *^  Introduction  to  Aristotle*'  ex- 
as  when  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  one  wora  plained  more  fhlly  and  dearly  than  his  nuutor 
ending  in  a,  as  mtMo^  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  had  done  the  predicables,  as  they  were  called, 
that  therefore  another  word  with  a  like  termini^  namely,  genus,  spedes,  difierentia,  prc^>erty, 
tion,  as  poeta^  is  feminine  also.  7.  The  &]]acy  and  accident.  Logic  was  extensively  studied 
of  acddents  arises  when  we  affirm  of  something  during  the  middle  ages,  though  no  important 
described  by  some  accidental  property  or  cir-  advance  was  made  in  its  development.  Its  use 
cumstance  what  is  true  only  of  its  substance,  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  method,  which  con- 
^:  '^  We  buy  raw  meat  in  the  market;  what  sists  in  applying  the  formulas  of  reasonins  to 
we  buy  in  the  market,  we  eat ;  therefore,  we  terms,  or  to  general  prindples  deduced  by  diefi- 
eat  raw  meat'*  Here  we  do  not  buy  meat  be-  nition  or  otherwise  from  terms.  This  method 
cause  it  is  raw,  but  because  it  is  meat,  for  its  is  of  course  legitimate,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
essence  and  not  for  its  accidents,  and  only  its  at  all  legitimate,  in  mathematics,  and  in  all  a 
essential  quality  is  common  to  the  different  priori  or  demonstrative  sdences.  But  in  the 
members  of  the  argument.  8.  Mistaken  appli-  natural  sciences  t}ie  first  principles  or  topics 
cation  consists  in  giving  to  a  statement  a  umver-  are  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  a  careful  observa- 
sal  application  when  it  was  intended  for  only  tion,  andysifl^  and  dassification  of  them,  to- 
a  limited  one.    9.  The  ignoratio  eUnchi  is  when  gether  with  an  induction  from  them,  must 
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precede  any  luefbl  dednotioD.    The  disooyeiy  eflbrts  in  the   same   dmrtment,  prominent 

of  this  great  principle  led  to  a  disregard  of  the  among  which  was  the  '^  System  of  Logic,  Ba- 

E roper  sphere  and  nse  of  formal  logic,  and  tiocination,  and  Indaction,"  by  J.  Stuart  Mill 
ronght  the  whole  subject  into  neglect  and  con-  (1848),  in  which  the  author  treats  the  grounds 
teinpt ;  and  the  inductiye  was  generally  pro-  and  randamental  principles  rather  than  the  for- 
olaimed  of  vastly  more  use  than  the  scholastic  mulas  of  reasoning.  Being  an  eminent  thinker 
method.  Induction,  however,  had  not  wholly  of  the  sensational  school,  he  does  not  make 
escaped  the  attention  of  Aristotle,  who  defined  logic  an  a  friori  science,  but  aims  to  systema- 
it  as  *^  the  method  from  which  we  pass  from  par-  tize  the  inauctive  method  and  reduce  it  to  strict 
tioular  instances  to  general  truths.^'  The  natu-  rules.  The  work  abounds  in  valuable  practical 
ml  sciences  all  begin  with  induction.  The  phi-  hints  and  reflections,  and  the  conduoingpor- 
losophy  of  the  method  has  not,  however,  been  tion  aims  to  solve  Uie  question  whether  m>m 
explained  to  universal  satisfaction.  The  Novum  moral  and  social  phenomena  the  instrument  of 
Organwn  of  Bacon  was  desired  to  show  its  ne-  logic  may  not  derive  a  body  of  truths  irrevoca- 
oessityand  practical  application,  rather  than  the  bly  acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  like 
philosophic  grounds  on  which  its  validity  rests,  many  of  the  laws  of  tiie  phvsical  world.  Li 
During  the  general  neglect  of  logic,  one  of  the  1847  Prof.  De  Morgan  published  his  treatise 
most  important  works  produced  in  its  interest  on  **  Formal  Logic,"  an  attempt  to  construct 
was  La  togique^  au  Vart  depenser  (1662),  usually  the  science  on  a  new  basis.  A  mathematician 
called  the  Port-Boyal  logic,  by  several  authors,  of  high  repute,  his  work  is  difficult  of  com- 
among  whom  Amanld,  Nicole,  and  Sacy  were  prehension  to  all  except  scholars  in  his  own 
most  prominent.  It  was  really  in  the  interest  of  department.  The  peculiarity  of  its  fundamen- 
the  scholastic  method,  though  intended  other-  tal  principle  is  that  it  ignores  the  distinction 
wise,  and  though  the  scholastic  rules  and  for-  between  a  unit  and  an  individuaL  Units,  how- 
mulas  were  illustrated  by  new  and  well  chosen  ever,  are  not,  and  individuals  are  distinguiah- 
examples,  which  constitute  the  great  merit  of  able  from  one  another.  Six  men,  for  example, 
the  work.  It  was  widely  read,  and  gave  a  new  are  not  distinguished  as  mere  units  from  any 
impulse  to  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the  other  6  objecto  of  thought ;  but  it  is  obvious 
next  century  Wolf  published  his  great  treatise  that  we  may  predicate  of  6  men  what  would 
on  logic,  in  which  he  attempted  to  incorporate  not  be  true  of  6  individuals  in  any  other  species ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  and  loffic  does  not  deal  with  its  objects  as  mere 
and  which  gave  the  direction  to  speculations  units,  but  as  individuals  making  up  species  and 
on  this  subject  in  Germany,  leading  the  Ger-  genera.  If  the  subject  in  any  affinnative  prop- 
man  writers  to  regard  the  fundamental  laws  of  osition  denote  an  individual,  the  predicate  will 
thought  which  underlie  and  give  validity  to  denote  the  species  in  which  it  is  comprehended ; 
logical  formulas,  rather  than  their  practical  and  if  the  subject  denote  a  species,  the  predi- 
vidue  or  application.  In  1816  Hegel  completed  cate  will  denote  the  comprehending  genus ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  *^  Logic,"  in  which  the  the  argument  neither  establishes  nor  affirms  any 
term  is  used  with  a  breadth  of  meaning  pecu-  numencal  relation  between  them.  Sir  William 
liar  to  his  philosophical  system.  The  Hegelian  Hamilton  dissented  from  the  views  of  Whately 
logic  is  the  law  of  absolute  bein^,  the  scientific  and  his  followers,  who  considered  logic  as  chiefly 
exposition  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  concerned  with  language  and  as  including  the 
of  the  absolute  idea;  its  domain  is  the  absolute  department  of  dialectics.  He  maintained  that 
truth  as  it  is  in  itself  apart  from  its  manifesta-  it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  forms  of 
tions ;  it  i^presents  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  reasoning,  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject 
being,  before  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  a  matter,  and  has  no  connection  with  psychologi- 
finite  mind;  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  successive  cal  processes.  The  peculiarity  of  nis  system 
grades  of  history  in  their  abstract  form.  It  results  from  what  he  calls  the  quantification  of 
wusconstitutestheflrst  and  highest  part  of  the  the  predicate,  a  fact  which  in  his  view  had 
Hegelian  scheme  of  absolute  idealism.  Arch-  hiUierto  been  overlooked.  Beside  the  4  kinds 
bishop  Whately  published  his  '^  Elements  of  of  propositions  designated  by  A,  £,  I,  and  O, 
Logic"  in  1825,  when  this  branch  of  study  was  he  distinguishes  4  others.  It  had  previously 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  English  universities,  bcenheld  that  affirmative  propositions  as  sueh 
This  work  has  had  probably  a  wider  circulation  and  of  necessity  distributed  the  subject,  and 
and  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  ever  negative  propositions  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
written  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  effect  of  tiie  universal  affirmative :  "  All  men  are  ani- 
recaUing  public  attention  to  its  importance,  mals,"  the  subject  only  is  taken  into  the  scope 
He  maintained  that  induction  as  well  as  deduc-  of  the  proposition  as  a  logical  whole.  We  here 
tion  should  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  logic,  speak  of  ^^  all  men"  as  a  class,  but  not  of  ^  all 
and  consequently  attempted  to  explmn  the  phi-  animals,"  and  we  say  or  imply  nothing  conoem- 
loeophy  of  induction  and  to  show  its  accord-  ing  the  latter  except  that  some  of  them  are 
ance  wit^  the  deductive  formulas ;  and  while  men.  The  universal  negative  distributes  both 
the  writers  of  the  German  schools  treated  logic  terms,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  held 
as  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  with  thought,  that  the  particular  affirmative  takes  neither 
Whately  regarded  it  as  chiefly  concerned  with  of  its  terms  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  partic- 
words.    His  work  gave  rise  to  many  other  ular  negative  distributes  the  predicate  only. 
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Bat  Sir  WiQiain  Hamiltoii  holds  tliat  we  maj  portioB,  wbioh  alone  Is  exported,  Ib  deep  ve^ 

have  affirmative  propoEdtions  with  or  without  It  is  a  dose-grained  wood,  very  hard,  tnd  lo 

the  sabject  distributed,  and  negatives  with  or  heavy  that  it  einks  in  water.    Its  decoctkn  as- 

without  the  predicate  distribute;  and  he  pro-  sumes  various  colors,  according  to  the  time  it 

poses  to  designate  the  8  proportions  whidi  has  been  prepared  and  the  substances  with 

result  as  A,  U,  I,  Y,  r,  17,  o,  ».    The  scheme,  which  it  is  treated.    It  is  first  deep  red,  but  be- 

presenting  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is  as  comes  paler  by  absorbing  oxygen,  aod  at  the 

follows:  same  time  it  acquires  the  property  of  predpU 

Y.  Pain-total :  Borne  s  Is  aU  P.  while  they  also  make  it  paler ;  alkaues  render 

L  Parti-partiai :  Some  B  ii  aome  P.  \i  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue,  and  the  salts  of 

*•  TSto^SStiii^  aS  8  iS  nofw^  P  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^^*  ^^^^    '^^^  ^^^  ^  prindpsDy 

?!  Parti-totajTBomeSisnotaUP.  '  usefhl  for  furnishing  red  and  blue,  but  more 

«#.  Parti-partial:  Borne  B  is  not  some  P.  particularly  black  dyes.    By  the  use  of  iroa 

This  view,  if  it  be  accepted,  revolutionizes  the  and  alum  bases  they  are  obtained  of  vaiiotis 

theory  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  whole  system  degrees  of  intensity,  and  with  proper  mordjuito 

of  logic  as  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  elabo-  are  rendered  permanent.    The  coloring  prinoi- 

rated  by  his  followers  down  to  the  time  of  Ham-  pie  of  logwood  was  separated  about  the  yesr 

ilton.    De  Morgan  claimed  that  this  theory  of  1811  by  Ohevreul,  and  this  is  now  known  bj 

quantification  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  the  name  of  hffimatoxyline.  He  obtained  it  from 

own.    An  elementary  treatise  on  logic  by  Dr.  the  watery  extract  in  transparent  browmah 

Wilson,  professor  in  Geneva  college,  K  Y.,  was  yellow  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  when 

published  in  1856.    He  difiers  from  Hamilton  anhydrous  is  represent^  by  the  formula  0« 

by  holding  that  in  order  even  to  construct  logi-  Hn  Ois.    Erdmann  also  procured  4  oz.  of  the 

oal  formulas  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  note  crystals  firom  2  lbs.  of  the  pulverized  extract  by 

of  the  quality  of  the  conceptions,  and  that  we  digesting  it  in  2  lbs.  of  ether,  with  a  portioa  of 

can  only  do  this  by  referring  to  the  processes  sand  intermixed  to  prevent  agglutination,  and 

of  the  mind,  and  to  the  objects  of  these  .pro-  afterward  expelling  the  ether  by  evaporatioD. 

cesses,  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  reason-  Hffiroatoxyline  resembles  liquorice  root  in  taste, 

ing.    Any  other  view  leads  to  the  theory  of  De  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  with  alcohol 

Morgan,  who  regards  all  objects  as  mere  units  and  ether  produces  reddish  yellow  solutioDS. 

without  individuality.    He  attained  by  analysis  Beside  this  substance,  the  wood  contains  a  great 

to  6  distinct  principles  of  reasoning :  1,  by  the  variety  of  salts  of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  and 

subsumption  of  species  under  genera,  and  indi-  manganese,  together  with  a  fatty  or  resinoos 

viduals  imder  species ;  2,  by  the  comparison  of  substance,  a  vdatile  oil,  tannin,  acetic  add,  &c. 

continuous  quantity,  which  includes  comparison  Logwood  is  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dye- 

of  time  and  place ;  8,  by  calculation,  dealing  ing,  being  a  mild  astringent  without  irritatiiig 

with  units  alone ;  4,  by  condition  or  hypothesis;  properties.    It  19  given  in  extract  or  deoocti0& 

and  5,  by  di^unction.    Other  important  works  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoBa,  chronic  dysenteiT, 

produced  in  this  country  on  the  subject  are :  and  in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  snooeed- 

the  "  Elements  of  Logic,"  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge  ing  cholera  infantum.— To  prepare  the  wood  for 

(1816X  founded  on  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  use,  the  imported  logs  were  formerly  cat  by 


Tappan  (1844),  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  to  grind  the  wood  to  powder,  in  which  state 

Kant,  and  occupied  rather  with  the  conditions  the  infusion  is  more  readily  obtained  than  from 

and  laws  of  thought  than  with  the  application  the  chips. — ^Logwood  was  taken  to  Europe  for 

of  logical  formulas;  and  the  "  Science  of  Logic,"  a  dyeing  material  soon  after  the  discovery  of 

by  Prof.  A.  Mahan  (1857).— See  Blakey's  "  His-  America.     Its  introduction  into  England  was 

torical  Sketch  of  Logic  from  the  Earliest  Times  violently  opposed  in  the  time  of  Qneen  Ehxsr 

to  the  Present  Day"  (London  and  New  York,  beth,  and  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  TO 

1851).  This  was  repealed  in  1661,  when  the  demand 

IXiGWOOD,  a  dye  wood  obtmned  from  the  for  logwood  rapidly  increased.    It  ''"^^^  obtoined 

logwood  tree  (TuBmatoxylon  Ctunpechianum)  of  only  in  the  Spanish  possessions ;  and  in  order  to 

Oentral  America.    The  tree  belongs  to  the  sub-  procure  it  the  New  Englanders  made  settle- 

order  ecemlpinea  of  the  natural  order  legumU  meats  in  Yucatan,  and  sent  thence  large  qaan- 

noM.    It  grows  in  very  favorable  situations  40  titles  to  the  nortti  and  to  Jamaica.    The  ork)- 

or  60  feet  high,  but  more  commcmlv  not  more  sition  of  the  Spaniards  led  at  last  to  a  *P^ 

than  25  feet.    Its  trunk  is  generally  less  than  20  treaty  between  England  and  Spdn,  by  wmcn 

inches  in  diameter,  and  is  crooked  and  covered  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  cot  and  ship 

with  a  rough  bark.     The  branches  are  also  the  wood  in  the  bay  of  Oampeachy ;  ^^^ 

crooked  and  furnished  with  thorns.    The  flow-  the  name  it  has  received  of  Oampeachy  wood, 

ers  in  axillarv  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  In  1716  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica; 

have  a  purplisn  calyx  and  light  yellow  petals,  by  means  of  planting  the  seed  and  from  bwjg 

The  outer  sap  wood  is  yellow,  but  the  inner  cultivated  in  plantations  it  spread  all  over  toe 
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idand.    Thtis  Jomaioa  also  bas  Aumished  large  Avelj  grown  for  the  production  of  silk.    Pine, 

qnantities  to  commerce.  fir,  oak,  and  beech  grow  on  the  mountains,  and 

LOIB  (anc.  Liderieu$\  a  river  of  France,  large  quantities  of  pine  are  converted  into  char- 

which  rises  in  tiie  department  of  Enre-^t-Loir,  coal.    Chestnuts  form  a  staple  in  the  common 

in  a  range  of  hills  dividing  its  basin  from  that  diet  of  the  people,  and  are  also  largely  exported 

of  the  Seine,  and  joins  the  Sarthe  a  little  above  to  Paris.    The  manufactures  are  important,  and 

the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Mayenne.  include  firearms,  cutlery,  ironware,  machinery, 

Its  length  is  150  m.,  and  it  is  navig^le  for  80  m.  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  glass, 

Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Ozane,  Bray,  bricks,  canvas,  earthenware,  lime,  &c.     The 

Oonie,  Long,  and  Meaulne.  chief  manufacturing  town  is  St  £tienne.    Oap- 

LOIR-ET-OHER,  a  central  department  of  ital,  Montbrison. 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Orl^anais,  bound-  LOIRE  (anc.  IAger\  a  river  of  France,  mn- 
ed  by  Eure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  Oher,  Indre,  Indre-  ning  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction  across  the  8.  W.  and 
et-Loire,  and  Sarthe ;  area,  2,889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  dividing  it  into 
in  1866,  264,048.  The  surface  presents  a  nnm-  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  rises  on  the  alope 
ber  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains,  and  is  of  the  O^vennes,  and  passing  by  the  towns  of 
nearly  eaually  divided  by  the  Loire,  the  district  Orleans,  Blois,  Amboise,  Tours,  Sauraur,  and 
N.  of  wnich  is  traversed  by  the  Loir  and  its  Nantes,  flows  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  86  m.  below 
afSuents  the  Ozane  and  the  Bray,  and  that  Nantes.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arroux, 
S.  by  the  Oher,  Sauldre,  Beuvron,  and  Cosson.  Bdbre,  Allier,  Oher,  Yienne,  Mayenne,  Indre, 
There  are  numerous  ponds  along  the  left  bank  and  S^vre-Nantaise.  Below  Nantes,  where  it 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  S.  E.  of  the  department  first  feels  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is  studded 
presents  a  vast  marshy  plain  which  contains  with  small  islands.  Its  length  is  about  600  m. ; 
many  hundreds  of  ponds.  The  soil  is  of  various  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Roanne,  a 
qualities:  in  the  N.  £.  it  is  a  dark  rich' loam,  in  distance  of  450  m. ;  and  between  this  point  and 
tne  8.  E.  clay  and  sand,  along  the  Oher  calca-  Noirie,  45  m.  higher,  it  is  navigable  downward 
reous,  and  the  N.  W.  part  is  arid  and  covered  only.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  ob- 
with  heath.  The  chalk  formation  occupies  a  structed  by  shifting  sands,  but  these  impedi- 
large  portion  of  the  department.  The  chief  ments  are  obviated  by  a  canal.  The  river  is  also 
crops  are  grain,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  beet  subject  to  floods,  to  guard  against  which  exten- 
root,  and  hemp.  Yend6me  is  noted  for  its  sive  works  have  been  constructed.  In  its  upper 
draught  horses,  and  the  Sologne  district  for  its  course  the  river  is  a  romantic  mountain  torrent; 
sheep.  The  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  as  it  descends,  its  valley  widens  and  embraces 
Poultry  and  game  are  plentiful.  The  principal  extensive  plmns,  so  richly  covered  with  orchards, 
minerals  are  iron,  marl,  potters'  clay,  and  buud-  vineyards,  and  com  fields,  that  they  have  just- 
ing stone.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  ly  received  the  name  of  the  ''garden of  France.^' 
salubrious.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  one  fourth 
woollens,  cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  sugar,  part  of  the  whole  of  France, 
leather,  glass,  and  earthenware.    Oapital,  Blois.  LOIRE,  Haute.    See  Haute-Loibb. 

LOIRE,  an  E.  department  of  France,  in  the  LOIRE-INFfiRIEURE  (Lower  Loire),  a  W. 
old  province  of  Lyonnais,  bounded  N.  by  Sa6ne-  maritime  department  of  France,  in  the  old  prov- 
et-Loire,  E.  by  Rhone  and  the  river  of  the  same  ince  of  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  Morbi&an  and 
name,  S.  by  Ard^che  and  Haute-Loire^  W.  by  Dle-et-Vilaine,  E.  by  Mayenne  and  Maine-et* 
Puynde-DAme,  and  N.  W.  by  Allier ;  area,  1,805  Loire,  S.  by  Vendue,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bis- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  605,260.  It  belongs  al-  .cay ;  area,  2,595  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  556,996. 
most  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The  The  coast  line  is  about  55  m.  long,  and  broken 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  extensive  plains  bro-  by  the  bays  of  Penneb6,  Pembron,  Oroisio,  and 
ken  by  the  mountains  of  the  06vennes  and  Bourgneuf.  The  interior  is  level,  with  the  ex- 
Forez,  and  by  several  isolated  volcanic  hills  of  ception  of  a  line  of  low  hills  in  the  N.  The 
black  basalt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire,  department  is  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  trib- 
Rhone,  Onddne,  Furens,  Ooize,  Lignon,  and  utaries  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  Acheneau,  and  £r- 
Somim.  The  heights  separating  the  valleys  of  dre.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on 
the  Loire  and  the  Allier  are  chiefly  composed  the  N.  W.,  and  there  are  several  less  consider- 
of  granite  rocks  or  of  the  older  limestones  and  able  streams.  Grand-Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in 
sandstones.  Part  of  the  higher  ground  between  France,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  is  occupied  by  coal  Loire,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Ache- 
measures,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  strata  neau.  The  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead, 
of  the  supra-cretaceous  group.  This  depart-  tin,  slate,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  kaolin,  and  feld- 
m^nt  indeed  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal  spar.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
fields  of  France.  Lead,  iron,  building  stone,  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  mixed  grain, 
granite,  and  potters^  clay  are  the  other  most  and  barley.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
unportant  minerals.  The  soil  is  not  of  superior  cattle  of  good  breed  and  horses  are  numerous, 
quality,  but  produces  hemp,  fruit,  wine,  oil  The  district  S.  E.  of  Lake  Grand-Lieu  is  some- 
seeds,  grain,  and  excellent  pasturage,  on  which  what  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  vineyards 
feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the  supply  annually  about  82,000,000  gallons  of 
valley  of  the  Rhone  mulberry  trees  are  exten-  wine.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
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cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  wh\ch.  are  produced  brated  for  her  remarkable  adyentnrefl,  boni  in 

chiefly  at  Nantes^  Cliseon,  Chdteaabnant,  and  Limerick,  L^eland,  in  1824.     Her  mother,  t 

Qa6rande ;    ship  building  is  extensively  car-  Creole  of  great  beaaty,  was  married  in  sacces- 

ried  on  at  Nantes,  Paimbceaf^  and  Pellerin.   On  sion  to  a  Spanish  and  an  Irish  officer,  from 

the  coast  there  are  large  fisheries.    The  com-  which  several  contradictory  reports  have  arisen 

merce  of  the  department  is  very  important,  and  as  to  her  parentage  and  place  of  birth.   She 

&e  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  brandy,  was  brought  up  in  her  infjemoy  in  Engjand,  at 

firoits,  salt,  oil,  hardware,  provisions,  soap,  and  first  in  her  motner's  house  and  later  at  a  acbod 

wool.    Capital,  Nantes.  in  Bath.    While  very  yonns  she  married  an 

LOIR£T,  a  central  department  of  France,  in  officer  named  James,  who  took  her  to  India,  bat 
the  old  province  of  Orl6anms,  bounded  N.  by  treated  her  cruelly,  for  which  reason  ahe  left 
8eine-et-0ise  and  8eine-et-Marne,  E.  by  Yonne,  him  and  returned  to  England^  where  ber  mat' 
8.  by  NiSvre,  Cher,  and  Loir-et-Cher,  and  W.  by  lar  talents  and  remarkable  dii^>06ition  made  her 
Loir-et-Cher  and  £nre-et-Loir ;  area,  2,561  sq.  well  known.  In  1840  she  appeared  as  adaocer 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 845,115.  The  surface  is  level  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  in  raris.  Her  wit  and 
or  gently  undulating,  and  is  traversed  by  the  accomplishments  drew  around  her  a  cirde  of 
Loire,  Loiret,  Loing,  Ouanne,  and  a  number  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  French  cap- 
smaller  streams.  Water  communication  is  much  ital,  with  one  of  whom,  Dujarrier,  an  editor  of 
extended  by  the  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Pre$se^  her  relations  were  intim&te.  E& 
Loing.  There  are  several  extensive  forests,  in-  death  in  a  duel  was  the  cause  of  Lola'a  appn> 
eluding  those  of  Orleans,  Montargis,  and  Gien,  ance  as  witness  in  the  celebrated  trial  which 
the  first  having  an  extent  of  50*  m.  by  15,  but  ensued.  Shortly  after  she  found  ber  waj 
including  many  open  tracts  with  villages  and  througrh  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  to 
hamlets.  The  soil  is  generally  fertUe,  especially  Munidi,  where  she  appeared  as  a  danteuie  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  Loire.  The  chief  products  are  fascinated  the  king  Louis.  Here  her  rcstlesB 
grain,  wood,  wine,  and  saffron.  Bees  are  large-  and  daring  mind  found  itself  in  a  position  to 
ly  reared,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  numerous,  influence  political  events,  and  she  exerted  her 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  FerriSree,  Segrais,  abilities  with  such  JEcal  as  to  become  the  cause 
St.  Gondon,  Noyers,  Beaugency,  and  other  of  a  revolution.  The  king  wished  to  gije  her 
places.    Capita),  Orleans.  the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfield,  but  his  min- 

LOJA,  or  LoxA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  istry,  led  by  Karl  von  Abel,  refused  to  aanction 
province  of  Granada,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  the  honor.  The  ministry  was  dissolved  (184<l), 
Genii,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  81  m.  W.  from  and  Lola  Montez  received  the  tide.  At  this 
Granada,  22  m.  E.  from  Antequera,  and  41  m.  time  she  lived  in  state,  having  a  large  penskm 
N.  from  the  port  of  Malaga;  pop.  15,968.  It  is  and  a  splendidly  furnished  house,  doe  to  the 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  has  libertdity  of  the  king,  while  her  portrait  ^m 
21  woollen  factories,  8  paper  mills,  8  churches,  placed  in  the  gallery  of  court  beauties.  A 
8  suppressed  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  a  town  second  ministry,  that  of  Wallerstein,  which  she 
house,  and  2  hospitals.  On  the  summit  of  the  herself  had  formed  or  at  least  approved,  became 
hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hostile  to  her,  and  this  was  in  turn  dissolved  by 
Moorish  casde,  which  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  her  influence.  The  deposed  ministers  sUrrednp 
III.  in  1*226.  From  coins  and  other  antiquities  the  people  against  her,  and  the  imprudent  acts 
found  in  it,  Loja  appears  to  have  been  an  im-  into  which  she  was  easily  provoked  were  n- 
portant  Roman  station.  peated  with  every  exaggeration.  Having  made 
^  LOEMAN,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  fabu--  friends  with  a  corps  of  students  of  the  more 
list,  represented  in  the  Koran  as  a  contempo-  aristocratic  class,  these  young  men  were  assau- 
nuT  of  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  ed  by  the  mob  and  by  oUier  students  fln^  ^ 
said  to  have  frequently  conversed.  He  was  king  and  Lola,  who  were  present,  were  oi^ 
prince  or  sheik  of  the  primitive  tribe  of  Ad,  and  saved  from  persontd  violence  by  a  ^^^^^ 
when  that  tribe  perished  by  the  SeH^t-Arim.  cuirassiers.  Ihe  next  day  a  royal  decree  closed 
he  alone  was  preserved  because  of  his  piety  and  the  university.  The  result  was  a  terrible  tomnK 
wisdom.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  per-  in  Feb.  1848,  which  compelled  her  tofly^j^ 
sonal  deformity  and  ugliness  as  for  his  wit  and  Munich.  After  the  abdication  of  the  king  in  the 
sagacity.  Fables  attributed  to  Lokman  are  following  month,  in  consequence  of  the  geo- 
stUl  extant.  A  Latin- Arabic  version  of  them  eral  movement  in  Europe,  she  went  toEnghmo, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1615,  and  they  have  where  her  reputation  again  drew  around  her 
since  been  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  friends.  A 
German.  The  best  editions  are  tnose  of  Cans-  voung  English  officer  named  Heald  offered  her 
sin  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1828),  and  his  hand  and  was  accepted;  the  result  was  aproj- 
R6diger  (Halle,  1880).  Among  the  more  re-  ecutionforbigamy,  James,  her  first  husband,  De- 
cent is  that  of  Derenburg  (Berlin,  1850).  The  ingyetaUve.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heald  fled  to  ?pMJ 
talents  and  deformities  of  Lokman  bear  such  a  The  death  of  James  in  1850.  followed  by  that  or 
resemblance  to  those  of  jEsop,  that  they  are  Heald,  soon  freed  her  from  both  husbands.  W 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  person.  1852  she  came  to  the  United  States,  ^J***^,  | 

LOLA  MONTEZ  (Mama  DoLOBES  PoBBis  T  appeared  with  great  success  in  autobiographical 

MoMTBz),  countess  of  Landsfeld,  a  woman  cele-  dramas,  setting  forth  her  various  adveotares. 
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From  New  Orkans  die  went  to  Oalifoniia,  where  prosecuted  in  the  west^n  district  of  Scotland ; 
it  is  said  she  was  married  to  and  diyorced  from  a  and  in  1506.  80  persons  of  Amersham,  a  prinoir 
third  hashand  named  Hull.  In  1855  she  went  pal  seat  of  the  Lollards,  were  punished  for  her- 
to  Australia,  where  she  played  at  Melbourne  esy.  After  the  introduction  of  the  reformation 
with  great  success  for  the  oenefit  of  the  wound-  in  the  16th  century,  the  Lollards  gradually  uni- 
ed  at  Sebastopol.  Returning  to  the  United  ted  with  the  reformed  churches. 
States,  she  delivered  lectures  on  a  variety  of  LOLLI,  or  Lollt,  Antonio,  an  Italian  vio- 
topics.  She  afterward  visited  and  lectured  in  linist,  born  in  Bergamo  in  1728.  died  in  Sicily 
England,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1859  in  1802.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth;  but 
to  New  York.  The  minor  adventures  of  her  from  1762  to  1778  he  occupied  the  position  of 
wild  career  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  concert  master  to  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg,  re- 
are  probably  without  parallel.  Her  accomplish-  siding  chiefly  at  Stuttgart.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
ments  as  a  linguist  are  remarkable.  She  has  that  city  he  found  tSat  a  resident  artist,  Nar- 
published  a  volume  of  her  lectures,  with  an  dini,  was  his  superior  on  the  violin.  Having 
autobiography,  **  Arts  of  Beauty,  or  Secrets  of  obtained  from  the  duke  leave  of  absence  to 
a  Lady's  Toilet,^'  and  ^*  Anecdotes  of  Love."  travel,  LoUi  retired  to  a  secluded  village,  and 
LOLLARDS,  a  name  ^ven  to  several  reli-  applied  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  mastery 
pons  associations  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  ety-  of  his  instrument  that  on  his  return  to  Stutt- 
mology  was  formerly  explained  in  different  gart  he  utterly  eclipsed  his  i^ival,  who  returned 
ways,  but  more  recently  its  derivation  from  the  in  despair  to  Italy.  Between  1775  and  1778 
verb  to  lull  (German  lullen)  has  been  generally  Lolli  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  empress 
adopted.  It  signified  persons  speaking  at  reli-  Gatharine  H.  of  Russia,  who  loaded  him  wilii 
gious  services  with  a  low,  suppressed  voice,  honors.  Subsequently  he  performed  in  London, 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  Netherlands  about  Paris,  and  other  large  continental  cities.  He  was 
1800,  and  was  sometimes  given  to  a  religious  most  celebrated  for  playing  ouick  movements. 
c<mgre^ation  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  and  attained  a  wonderftd  rapiaity  and  facility  of 
to  nursmg  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  and  execution.  His  compositions  are  of  little  value, 
who  called  themselves  Alexians ;  sometimes  to  LOMAX,  John  Taylob,  LL.D.,  an  American 
the  societies  of  the  Beguins.  The  name  always  purist,  bom  at  Port  Tobago,  Garoline  co.,  Va., 
implied  at  least  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  In  Eng-  in  Jan.  1781.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
land  it  was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Wy-  college,  Annapolis,  in  1797,  in  1799  began  the 
cliffe  as  earl^  as .  1882,  and  in  1887  and  1889  study  of  law,  and  in  1802  commenced  practice 
it  was  used  in  episcopal  documents.  It  re*  at  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock.  On  the 
mained  a  common  appellation  of  the  adhe-  death  of  his  brother  in  1805  he  removed  to 
rents  of  Wydiffe  until  the  beginning  of  the  ref-  Fredericsburg,  where  he  remained  until  1809. 
ormation  of  the  16th  century.  They  maintdned  He  spent  the  following  9  years  at  Menokin  in 
alltbeprincipaldoctrinesof'VVyclilBd,  especially  Richmond  co.,  Ya.,  and  in  1818  resumed  his 
that  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  only  rule  of  place  at  the  Fredericsburg  bar,  where  he  prao- 
faith.  At  the  time  of  Wydifie's  death  their  tised  very  succ^sfully  until  his  appointment  in 
number  in  England  seems  to  have  been  very  1826  as  professor  of  the  school  of  law  in  the 
great.  A  chronicler  of  that  time  remarks,  that  university  of  Virginia.  He  was  also  for  some 
it  was  difficult  to  meet  two  people  in  the  street  time  chairman  of  the  faculty.  He  resigned  this 
without  one  being  a  Wydiffite.  John  Hereford,  position  in  1880  in  order  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford^ohn  Ayshton,  ma-  bench  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  to  which 
gister  in  Oxford,  and  John  Pumey,  a  friend  of  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  le^slature 
Wydifie,  were  their  leading  men.  In  1894  they  under  the  constitution  of  1776.  Soon  after  en- 
petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  reformation  of  tering  upon  this  office  a  new  constitution  was 
the  church.  In  1400  an  act  of  parliament  de  fram^  and  he  was  re&lected.  Under  the  con- 
eomhurendo  TuBretieo  made  death  the  penalty  of  stitution  of  1851  he  was  retained  on  the  bench 
heresy,  and  a  ereat  many  suffered  this  punish-  for  a  term  of  8  years  by  vote  of  the  people  of 
ment ;  among  tnem.  in  1417,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  circuit.  The  convention  which  framed  this 
Baron  Gobham.  The  last  executions  took  place  constitution  had  adopted  a  clause  which  dia- 
in  1480  and  1481.  After  that  time  they  ceased  qualified  any  person  over  70  years  of  age  from 
to  be  numerous,  and  were  found  almost  exdn-  holding  the  omce  of  judge ;  but  at  the  request 
sively  among  the  lower  dasses.  But  toward  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  bar,  this  pro- 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv  a  bishop  of  Ghi-  vision  was  cancdled  in  order  not  to  exclude 
ohester,  Reginald  Pecock,  still  mentions  them  Judge  Lomax.  He  continued  to  preside  on  the 
in  his  prindpal  work,  '^The  Repressor,''  as  bench  until  1857,  when  he  retired  to  private 
'*  erring  persoonTes  of  the  lay  peple  whiche  ben  life.  He  is  the  author  of  a  ^^  Digest  of  the  Law 
depid  lollards.''  He  calls  them  in  another  part  of  Real  Property''  (1889),  and  ^^  Law  of  Execn- 
of  his  work  *'  Biblemen,"  and  mentions  express-  tors  and  Administrators"  (1841). 
ly  that  they  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  the  LOMBARD,  Petbb,  or  Pbtbtts  Lombabdus^ 
native  language,  that  they  learned  it  by  heart,  snmamed  "  Master  of  Sentences,"  an  Italian 
and  that  they  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Bible  theologian,  bom  near  Novara  about  the  begin- 
to  the  instruction  given  by  priests  and  scholars,  ning  of  the  12th  century,  died  in  Paris  in  1164. 
In  1494  several  LoUards,  men  and  women,  were  He  removed  in  his  youth  to  France,  and  St.  Ber- 
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nArdplaoedhimatthes^ninaryofRheims.  He  divitiesof  tfaem(nnitai]i0prodQeethevine,the 
afterward  entered  the  universily  of  Paris,  where  mulberry,  and  a  variety  of  fhiit  trees  oommon 
he  became  a  papil  of  Abelard,  and  was  so  distin-  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  sab-alpine  rogioo 
gaished  by  his  attainments  that  he  was  i^point-  and  the  great  plain  produce  silk,  wine,  nunze, 
ed  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  Louis  the  Fat,  made  millet,  chestnuts,  frmts,  and  Tegetatjes.  Th» 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  in  mineral  products  of  Lombardy  are  oonfiiied  to 
1 159  bishop  of  Paris.  The  most  remarkable  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  fh>m  some  of  the  alpine 
his  works  is  his  Sententiarum  lAbri  /F.,  a  col-  valleys. — The  Lombards  have  a  high  repnta> 
lection  of  passages  from  tiie  fathers  bearing  on  tlon  for  intelligence  and  nobleness  of  charicter. 
controverted  points  in  theology.  It  acquired  a  M.  Galiffe,  a  Swiss  traveUer,  in  his  ^'  Italy  and 
great  reputation,  being  employed  in  the  schools  its  Inhabitants,"  says :  ^'  There  is  no  nation  so 
as  a  manual,  and  made  the  text  of  innumerable  like  the  English  as  the  Lombards.  Their  fea^ 
commentaries.  It  was  from  this  work  that  he  tures  have  that  general  uniformity  of  style 
derived  his  surname.  It  is  still  in  repute,  and  which  characterizes  a  peculiar  race  of  men. 
was  reprinted  in  Paris  (2  vols.  8vo.)  in  1841.  The  nose  is  straight ;  the  under  lip  retired,  or 
LOMBARDY,  a  state  of  northern  Italy,  ly-  smaller  than  the  upper  one;  the  complexioB 
ing  between  lat  44^  54'  and  46^  87'  N.,  and  fair ;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  strongly  marked 
long.  8°  82'  and  10°  42'  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by  and  expressive ;  the  forehead  high  and  noble, 
the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  SwitzerlandL  and  divided  exactly  in  the  middle  by  a  Tein 
£.  by  Yenetia,  8.  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and  which  becomes  distended  and  visible  on  eveiy 
W.  by  Piedmont;  area,  6,270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  strong  emotion;  the  hair  of  a  light  brown; 
1856,  8,009,505,  or  480  to  the  square  mue,  a  the  general  expression  of  tlie  countenance  gei^ 
much  denser  average  than  that  of  any  other  tie,  mild,  and  open.  I  have  travelled  a  great 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  the  dele-  deal,  and  have  not  merely  visited  but  have  re- 
lations or  provinces  of  Ber«uno,  Brescia,  sided  in  many  countries ;  but  nowhere  haye  I 
Oomo,  Cremona,  Crema-e-Lodi,  Mantua,  Milan,  met  with  a  more  amiable  people  than  the 
Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  These  are  subdivided  into  Milanese.  They  have  aU  that  vivacity  of  im- 
102  districts  and  2,109  communes.  The  chief  agination,  all  that  liveliness  in  their  exterior 
cities  are  Milan,  Brescia,  Oremona,  Mantua,  appearance,  which  one  expects  to  find  in  ltal« 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.  The  greater  part  of  ians,  without  the  least  mixture  of  that  lov 
the  country  is  a  plain  sloping  southward  from  cunning  with  which  the  Italian  nation  is  so 
the  Alps  toward  the  river  Po,  and  which,  being  universally  reproached.  The.  character  of  the 
profusely  watered  and  highly  cultivated  under  Milanese  is  frank  and  open ;  they  are  more  cor- 
a  genial  climate,  is  one  of  the  ricliest  and  most  dial  than  complaisant,  and  their  civility  is 
productive  districts  in  the  world.  Sondrio  and  blunt  and  hearty,  yet  graceful."  Of  the  peo- 
the  greater  part  of.  the  delegations  of  Oomo  pie  of  Brescia  the  same  traveller  remarks: 
and  Bergamo  are  mountainous,  lying  on  the  "  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beantifbl 
southern  slope  of  the  Alps.  The  hiffhest  sum-  race  than  the  population  of  tJiat  city  and  its 
mits  within  the  limits  of  Lombardy  are  tJie  neighborhood.  RaphaePs  most  sublime  con- 
Spltlgen,  8,180  feet  high ;  the  Legnone,  8,120  ceptions  of  idoal  beauty  fall  short  of  the  liTing 
feet;  the  Godena,  7,549  feet;  and  the  Tre-  specimens  which  engaged  our  admiration  in 
mezzo,  5,106  feet.  Immediately  S.  of  this  Brescia  and  on  the  road  to  Verona.  I  am 
mountain  region  is  a  sub-alpine  or  hilly  regpon,  persuaded  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  of 
beyond  which  spreads  the  great  plain.  Hie  nandsome  women  in  that  space  than  I  had  sees 
principal  rivers  are  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  in  all  Europe  beside ;  and  many  of  them  were 
the  Ticino,  the  Olona,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  any  individuals 
and  the  Mincio.  The  lakes  are  large  and  im-  I  had  ever  met  with.  What  peculiarly  cliaiao- 
portant,  and  renowned  for  their  picturesque  terizes  their  style  of  beauty  is  the  commanding 
beauty.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Laigo  nobleness  of  their  countenances,  mingled  with 
Maggiore,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland  and  is  a  degree  of  mildness  and  candor." — More  than 
50  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  8  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Lombardy  are 
m. ;  Lake  Lugano,  which  is  also  partly  in  Switz-  employed  in  agriculture.  The  country  is  bet- 
erland,  and  Is  24  m.  in  length  by  6  m.  in  ter  cultivated  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Inji' 
greatest  breadth ;  the  lake  of  Oomo,  88  m.  gation,  for  which  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m. ;  the  lake  of  Iseo,  Alps  afford  ample  facilities,  is  universidly  and 
18  m.  long  and  5  broad ;  and  the  lake  of  Garda.  skilfully  employed.  The  water  of  the  rivere  » 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  or  so  distributed  by  canals  that  there  are  few 
Italian  lakes,  which  is  88  m.  long  and  11  m.  farms  without  a  copious  supply.  The  purchase 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  separates  Lombardy  and  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  forms  a  bnsJ- 
from  Venetia  on  the  E.  The  climate  is  healthy  ness  of  mudi  importance,  and  is  condiw^ 
except  in  the  marshy  districts,  and  mild  except  with  great  strictness,  the  volume  of  ''^**^, .  j^ 
among  the  mountmns  of  the  north.  The  win-  ing  accurately  measured  and  paid  for  at  a  b^ 
ter  lasts  about  two  months,  and  on  the  plains  rate.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  mead- 
snow  scarcely  ever  remdns  on  the  ground.  In  ows,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  live  stockaa 
the  mountain  region  are  forests  of  fir,  oak,  the  best  possible  condition.  The  chief  W>or 
larch,  birch,  and  chestnut.    The  southern  de-  of  ploughmg  is  perfcmned  by  oxen,  of  wbico} 
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hj  the  oensns  of  1864^  there  were  in  the  ooim-  are  beside  teminaried  attached  to  every  episco- 
tiy  187,219,  and  of  cows,  balls,  and  young  cat-  pal  see.  In  1855  there  were  12  newspapers 
tie  811,881.  At  the  same  period  the  number  and  47  scientific  and  literary  journals.  In  1853, 
ci  sheep  and  goats  was  186,890,  and  of  pigs  1,444  works  were  issued  from  the  press. — ^Lom* 
106,889.  •The  live  stock  is  fed  entirely  in  staUs  hardy  was  anciently  a  part  of  OalHa  CUa^mtOj 
on  grass,  which  can  be  cut  from  the  meadows  or  Oisalpine  Gaul.  It  owes  its  present  name 
all  the  year  rotmd.  Pigs  are  fattened  on  In-  to  the  Lombards,  Longobardi,  or  Langobardi, 
dlan  com:  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  em-  an  ancient  German  people  of  Suevic  race,  whose 
ployed  for  draught.  Of  horses  in  1854  there  name  is  derived  in  some  of  their  national  writ- 
were  68,788,  of  mules  12, 054,  and  of  asses  ings  from  their  habit  of  wearing  long  beards, 
15,557.  The  dairies  of  Lombardy  are  exten*  while  some  modem  critics  derive  it  from  Germ, 
sive,  and  are  managed  with  great  care  and  with  lang^  long,  and  JBartdj  in  Old  German  a  battle 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  They  produce  club,  or  from  lang  and  Bdrde^  in  Low  German 
immense  quantities  of  excellent  cheese,  known  a  bank  of  a  river.  The  last  refers  to  the  banks 
throughout  Europe  as  Parmesan ;  the  amount  of  the  Elbe,  where  they  first  appear  in  history 
annnsuly  produced  is  computed  at  52,000,000  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Having 
lbs.,  worth  in  the  country  itself  about  $7,000,-  figured  for  some  time  in  the  history  of  Arminius 
000.  The  farms  in  Lombardy  are  generally  and  Marboduus,  they  soon  after  disappeared, 
small,  most  of  them  varying  in  size  from  7  to  25  and  in  the  5th  centuj^  emerged  in  Hungary  on 
acres.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators,  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  they 
called  coloni  or  colonists,  occupy  cottages  with  crossed  in  the  following  century  after  a  success* 
less  than  8  acres  of  land.  Silk  is  the  chief  fnl  war  of  extermination  against  their  former 
commodity  furnished  to  conmierce  by  the  agri-  masters,  the  HerulL  South  of  Uie  Danube,  in 
culture  of  Lombardy,  and  the  value  of  the  an-  Pannonia,  they  carried  on  a  protracted  war 
nual  product  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  Bice  against  the  Gepid® ;  and  after  tne  final  annihi- 
was  introduced  from  the  East  as  early  as  the  lation  of  their  enemies,  they  crossed  the  Julian 
10th  century ;  its  cultivation  is  restricted  by  Alps  under  their  victorious  king  Alboin,  and  in 
the  government  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  northern  Italy  founded,  in  568,  a  powerful  states 
but  the  annual  product  is  about  5,000.000  lbs.  with  feudal  institutions.  Their  kingdom  lasted 
Maize  is  the  gram  most  extensively  cultivated,  for  more  than  200  years,  their  most  remarkable 
more  than  one  third  of  the  arable  land  of  Lom-  monarchs  being  Autharis,  who  embraced  Ohri&- 
bardy  being  devoted  to  its  production.  The  tianity;  Kothi^,  who  promulgated  a  code  of 
average  product  per  acre  is  said  to  be  25  bush-  written  laws  in  648 ;  Grimoald,  who  reformed 
els,  and  on  the  richest  lands  from  50  to  78  the  laws  of  the  preceding;  Luitprand,  who 
bushels.  Wheat  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  alpine  conquered  Ravenna  in  728 ;  Astulphus,  who 
region ;  in  1854  the  product  was  about  800,-  attempted  the  conquest  of  Rome ;  and  Desi- 
000  bushels.  The  grape  vines  of  Lombardy  derius,  with  whom  the  kingdom  ended,  being 
are  trained  upon  trees,  and  extend  in  elegant  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  Under 
festoons  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  wine  tiie  successors  of  the  latter  the  Lombard 
is  generally  of  poor  quality;  its  annual  product  cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  grew  nros- 
previous  to  1851  averaged  about  88,000,000  perous  and  powerful,  and  adopted  republican 
gallons,  but  since  that  year  it  has  much  de-  m^itutions.  After  a  long  stmggle  with  the 
creased,  the  vines  having  been  attacked  by  emperors,  these  cities  became  independent  by 
disease.  Potatoes  are  little  cultivated,  and  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1188.  The  family 
their  production  is  almost  exdunvely  confined  of  the  Visconti  soon  afterward  became  power- 
to  the  alpine  region ;  they  are  disliked  by  the  ful  in  Milan,  of  which  city  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
people,  and  all  attempts  to  extend  their  culti-  Visconti  became  duke  in  1895,  with  an  ex- 
vation  have  fdled.  The  chief  branch  of  manu-  tensive  territory.  His  daughter  YalentiuA 
factxu*e  is  that  of  silk,  but  cotton,  woollen,  and  married  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  whence  arose 
fiax  manufactures  are  on  the  increase.  Milan  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  a  claim  ^cm 
has  been  long  fsunous  for  its  f&brication  of  the  part  of  Fhtnce  to  the  duchy,  which  waa 
arms,  and  there  are  extensive  iron  works  in  then  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  The 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  emperor  Charles  Y.  supported  Francesco  Sforza 
smaller  manufactures  are  those  of  paper,  glass,  agdnst  the  French,  and  in  1540,  after  Francea- 
ff<dd  and  silver  articles. — ^The  religion  of  Lom-  co's  death,  bestowed  Milan  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
bardy  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Milan  is  the  the  empire  on  his  son  Philin  II. ;  and  it  con- 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  jurisdiction  tinned  to  be  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  crown 
over  8  episcopal  sees.  The  number  of  Jews  is  till  1706,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria, 
about  8,000,  and  of  native  Protestants  about  In  1796  the  F^nch  conquered  Lombardy,  and 
600.  Education  is  very  generally  difitised.  In  it  became  successively  a  part  of  the  Cisaipine 
1854  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  public  republic,  of  the  Italian  republic  (1801),  ana  of 
and  private,  was  6,488,  attended  by  275,000  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1805).  It  was  restored 
pupils.  For  the  higher  branches  of  education  to  Austria  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in 
there  are  lyceums  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  1815,  and  was  united  with  Venice  to  form  the 
Cremona,  and  Mantua,  a  university  at  Pavia,  and  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  (For  its  subse- 
medioal  and  surgical  colleges  at  lOlan.    There  quent  histcny,  see  Italy,  and  Slabdinia.)    By 
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the  peace    of  YfllaArancii,  Jnlj  11,  1859,  the  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  wriSngs.  enecially 

whole  of  Lomhardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  his  odes,  and  on  his  grammar  of  the  Rnaensn 

fortresses  of  Mantna  and  Peschiera,  was  added  hingaage,  of  which  he  Is  resarded  ns  the  princi- 

to  Sardinia.  pal  legislator.    His  hiograpbj  has  been  writtea 

LOMfiNIE,  Louis  LfeoNAUD  db,  a  French  by  Polevoi  (2  vols.,  1886). 

writer,  bom  in  St  Yrieiz,  Hante-Vienne,  in  LONDON,  the  capital  of  Middlesex  co.,Can8- 

1818.    He  has  published  a  series  of  political  and  da  West,  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  two 

literary  bio^phies  known  as  the  Galerie  de$  branches  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great  west- 

contempora%n$  illustreiy  with  portraits  (10  vols,  em  railway,  76  m.  S.  W.  from  HaroiltoD,  and 

18mo.,  Paris,  1840-'47).  In  1845  he  was  select-  114  m.  from  Toronto ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is 

ed  as  the  substitute  of  M.  Amp^  in  the  chair  of  the  westemmost  city  in  Canada,  was  laid  out  in 

French  literature  at  the  college  of  France,  and  1825,  and  has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  bj 

in  1849  became  tutor  in  the  same  department  in  fire ;  but  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  thaa 

the  polytechnic  school.  He  has  also  published  in  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  province.   It  ii 

various  periodicals  another  biograpnical  series  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  hai 

not  yet  completed,  entitled  Le$  h&inmes  de  80.  an  active  trade  in  wheat  and'  other  produce. 

His  most  valuable  work,  which  originally  ap-  The  city  is  well  built,  regularly  laid  ont  with 

penred  serially  in  the  R^oue  de$  deux  mondei,  is  wide  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.    Itisoon- 

BeaumarchaU  etton  temps,  Hudeteur  laeoeieU  nected  by  railway  with  Port  Stanley  and  St 

FranQaUe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  1858).  Mary's,  and  fines  are  projected  to  Samia  and 

Tins  was  translated  into  Enriish  in  1857  (4  Port  Frank  on  Lake  Huron.  It  contains  a  nmn- 

vols.),  and  abridged  in  New  York.    He  is  pre-  her  of  fine  public  buildings  and  churches,  among 

paring  a  work  on  the  Mirabeau  finmily.  which  the  English  church,  a  handsome  Gothic 

LOm£NI£  de  BRIENNE.    See  Bbiskns.  stracture,  is  noted. 

LOMOND,  LooH,  the  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
about  20  m.  from  Glasgow,  lying  between  the  pire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thamea, 
counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirlkig.  It  is  24  m.  about  60  m.  W.  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of 
long,  and  has  its  greatest  width,  from  6  to  8  m.,  the  river  to  the  Nore  light,  or  40  m.  in  a 
at  the  S.  end,  fh>m  which  it  contracts  unldl  at  straight  Ime,  in  lat  51*^  80'  48"  N.,  long.  0* 
the  N.  extremity  it  is  sometimes  less  than  1  m.  5'  48"  W.,  measured  from  St  PauVs  cathedraL 
wide.  Its  depth  also  varies  greatly,  seldom  ex«  comprising,  according  to  the  metropolb  local 
ceeding  60  feet  in  the  S.  portion,  while  toward  management  act  of  1855,  the  cities  and  liber- 
tfae  N.  it  increases  to  nearly  400  reet.  Its  area  is  ties  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough 
45  sq.  m. ;  its  surface  22  feet  above  the  level  of  of  Southwark,  and  various  parishes,  precincts, 
the  sea.  It  contains  about  80  islands,  receives  the  townships,  and  places.  It  includes,  among  otb- 
Endriokand  a  largo  number  of  rivulets,  and  dis-  ers,  the  extreme  points  of  Hampstead,  Ming- 
charges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  frith  of  ton,  Stoke-Newington,  and  Hackney  to  the  iT; 
Clyde  by  the  nverLeven.  Loch  Lomond  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  Limehouse,  Deptford,  Green- 
celebrated  for  its  ffrand  scenery,  being  sur-  wich,  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  rlumstead  to 
rounded  by  high  and  mgged  mountains  toward  the  £. ;  Camberwell  and  Streatham  to  the  S. ; 
the  N.,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Ben  and  Eensington^Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and 
Lomond,  and  toward  the  S.  by  an  elevated  and  Putney  to  Uie  W.  Many  of  these  districts 
diversified  country  dotted  with  villas.  Steam*  were  formerly  distinct,  but  are  ^ow  combined 
ers  ply  on  the  lake.  or  combining  into  one  ahnost  continuoos  and 

LOMONOSOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  scholar,  constantly  increasing  line  of  houses,  the  vacant 

naturalist,  and  poet,  born  near  Eholmogor,  in  spaces  between  distant  lines  of  road  rapidly 

the  government  of  Archangel,  in  1711,  died  in  filling  up.     The  whole  metropolitan  district 

St  Petersburg,  April  16,  1765.    He  was  the  comprises  186  parishes  and  an  area  of  122  s^ 

son  of  a  fisherman,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  m.,  51  m.  of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Middle* 

"^th  the  aid  of  a  priest  he  learned  so  much  sex,  of  which  London  is  the  capital,  86  m.  in 

from  a  few  books  to  which  he  had  access,  and  Surrey,  and  85  m.  in  the  county  of  Kent;  tiie 

among  which  was  a  pNoetical  translation  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  metropolis  proper  vosi 

Psalms,  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  devoting  be  set  down  at  10  m.,  and  its  breaath  at  6  m. 

himself  to  literature,  especially  poetry,  and  clan-  The  districts  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames  are 

destinely  repaired  to  Moscow.    He  soon  found  as  follows :   1,  western  districts :  Kensington, 

ample  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  complete  Chelsea,  St.  George  (Hanover  square),  Westoin- 

his  studies  at  that  city,  Kiev,  St.  Petersburg,  ster,  St.  MartmVm-the  Fields,  and  St  James's, 

Marburg,  and  Freiberg.    After  his  return  to  St  Westminster '2,  northern  districts :  Marylebone, 

Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Hampstead,  rancras.  Islington,  and  Hackney; 

academy,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1760  8,  central  districts :  St  Giles's,  Strand,  Holbom, 

rector  of  the  university.    Other  marks  of  dis-  Olerkenwell,  St.  Luke.  East  London,  West  Lon- 

tinction  were  amply  lavished  on  him.     His  don,  and  City  of  London ;  4,  eastern  district: 

works,  which  have  passed  throuffh  various  edi-  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  &«• 

Uons,  contain  contributions  to  history,  gram-  George-in-the-East,  Stepney,  and  Poplar,    u^ 

mar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomv,  chemistry,  districts  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thames  are:  St 

a&d  other  branches  of  sdenoe;  but  his  iasnub  Saviour  (Southwark^  St  Clave  (Southwark), 
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Bermondsej,  St.  (George  (SonthwftrkX  Newing-, 
ton,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Oamberwell,  Roth- 
erhlthe,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  and  Woolwich. 
These  districts  are  contained  within  that  portion 
of  the  vaUej  of  the  Thames  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  where  the  high  land  ap- 
proaches the  river  at  Brentford  on  the  N.  side, 
and  at  Richmond  on  the  S.  side.  The  range  of 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  the  N.  side 
passes  between  Hanwell  and  Ealing,  and  then, 
taming  eastward  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Thames  from  Qiat  of 
the  Brent.  From  Highgate  the  range  continues 
in  an  easterly  direction^  separating  the  London 
basin  from  me  tribntanes  of  the  river  Lea,  and 
is  terminated  abruptly  at  Stamford  hiU  by  ^e 
valley  of  the  Lea.  On  the  S.  side  the  ran^e 
of  hUls  which  bounds  the  main  valley  may  be 
considered  to  pass  from  Richmond,  by  Wim- 
bledon park,  to  Tooting;  then  southward,  by 
Streatham,  Norwood,  the  ciystal  palace  at  Syd- 
enham, and  Forest  hill,  to  Deptford,  and  to  be 
terminated  by  the  high  land  which  passes  S.  of 
Greenwich,  and  abuts  on  the  river  at  Wod- 
wich.  But  this  main  range  of  hills  is  inter- 
sected by  three  subsidiary  valleys.  First,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Richmond  park,  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  of  the  Baveley  brook ;  secondly, 
between  Wimbledon  park  and  Tooting,  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Wandle ;  and  thirdly,  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ravensbourne,  at  Deptford, 
separates  the  main  ranse  from  the  hiffn  land 
wnich  lies  at  the  back  of  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich. The  metropolitan  district  terminates  in 
the  marshes  a  little  below  Woolwich.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  report  of  the  metropoli- 
tan b^u^  of  works,  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1857,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
sewerage  for  which  provision  should  be  made, 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  prospective 
population  in  1861,  compared  with  that  of  1861 : 


Dhtekta. 

Pop.  la  IMl. 

PlMpMUT* 

pop.  fa 
IMl. 

MetropoUtan  JHtMett, 
H.  Bide  of  the  Tbamet 

O           4*              U                          »» 

fntp^tHltf  and   aiMd- 

iarp  DU/trieU, 
H.  side— Chittwiok,  Brent- 

Ibrd,  HADwell,  Ac 

8.  ride— Blehmond,  A/e. »... 
Telier  of  the  Bavele  j  brook 

and  Wtndle 

TeUey  of  the  Rarenftboiirne 
WlmSledon,  ^ec. 

1,74S.601 
616,685 -S,mtt,S86 

98344 

1MTT 
S1,4S6 

2,608 
60,48S 

&480 

a.9»-  1H076 

8,ST8,08» 

Valley  of  the  Lea 

last  Ham  and  Barking  ... . 
WiUeeden,  Ac 

401,000 

Total 

S^1631S 

8^,061 

-—The  parliamentary  division  of  the  metropolis 
consists  of  the  city  of  London  (pop.  127,- 
869),  the  city  of  Westminster  (241,611),  ancl 
the  5  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets  (589,111), 
Flnsbury  (828,772),  Marylebone  (870,967),  Lam- 
beth (251,845),  and  Bouthwark  (^172,868).  The 
city  of  London  proper  has  for  its  base  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  with  its  W.  line  extending 
to  Middle  Temple  lane,  where,  crossing  Fleet 


street  at  Temple  Bar  and  Hdbom  at  South- 
ampton buildings,  it  afterward  skirts  8mithfield, 
Barbican,  and  Finsbury  circus  on  the  N. ;  trav- 
ersing the  end  of  Bishopsgate  street  Without, 
and  pursuing  its  way  southward  down  Petticoat 
lane  across  the  end  of  Aldgate  street  and  along 
the  Minories,  it  finally  reaches  the  Thames  at 
the  tower  of  London.  Of  its  108  parishes,  97 
are  **  without''  (the  walls  of  the  city)  and  11 
"  within."  The  city  of  Westminster  is  bound- 
ed N.,  from  its  end  at  Tottenham  court  road  to 
its  suburban  limit  at  Kensington  gardens,  by 
Oxford  street ;  while  on  its  extreme  W.  side, 
crossing  the  centre  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
park,  it  reaches  the  river  at  Chelsea  hospitaL 
The  metropolitan  boroagh  of  Westminster,  be- 
side the  city  of  Westminster,  includes  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  duchy 
of  Limcaster,  which  are  situated  between  the 
Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  bor- 
ough of  Tower  Hamlets  adjoins  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  W. ; 
and  Finsbury  adjoins  Westminster  and  Maryle- 
bone on  the  W.,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  city  of 
London  on  the  S.  The  borough  of  Marylebone 
is  chiefly  in  tke  Regent's  park  district  in  the 
West  End,  and  the  boroughs  of  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  are  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
The  Thames  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  spanned  by  9  bridges,  which  we  give  in  d- 
phabetical  order:  Batters^  Blackfriars',  Chd- 
sea  suspension,  Hungerford  suspension,  London, 
SouUiwark,  VauxhSl,  Waterloo,  Westminster. 
The  new  Westminster  bridge  is  partly  open 
for  tri^c  and  in  course  of  completion.  The 
Victoria  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  will  be 
open  for  traffic  in  1860,  and  a  new  Charing  Cross 
bridge  upon  the  site  of  the  present  suspension 
bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  S.  E. 
railway  from  London  bridge  to  Charing  Cross, 
was  proposed  in  1860. — The  most  northerly  of 
the  longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river 
enters  the  metropolis  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay»- 
water  road,  and  passes  through  Oxford  street, 
Holborn,  and  Newgate  street,  till  it  reaches 
Cheapside;  it  next  passes  through  the  Poul- 
try, having  the  bank  of  England  and  the  royal 
exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mansion 
house  on  ^e  other,  along  Oomhill  to  Leaden- 
hall  street,  and  is  thence  continued  by  White- 
chapel  and  the  Mile  End  road,  which  leads 
to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties.  The  other 
great  longitudinal  street  begins  on  the  W.  at 
Hyde  Park  comer,  passing  Kensington  gar- 
dens, part  of  Hyde  park,  and  the  Green  park. 
On  the  K  end  of  Piccadilly  the  continuous  line 
of  street  diverges  to  the  right  through  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  E.  along  B. 
Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar  square,  and  past 
St  Marthi's  church,  till  it  reaches  the  Strand. 
The  Strand  terminates  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
great  line  of  street  is  thence  continued  through 
Fleet  street  and  Ludgate  hill,  till  it  arrives 
at  St  Paul's  cathedral.  At  the  N.  E.  end  of 
St  Paul's  churchyard  it  joins  in  Cheapside 
tiie  great  northern  street  line  which  oomes 
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from,  the  Bfljiwater  road;  but  anothw  Inraiidi  bonkTtrd  i^moft  ooaitoaly  mod  tiie  N« and 

of  the  former  line  nms  nearer  the  river  through  £.  of  the  metropolis.    On  th^  Sovthwark  tod 

Watling  street,  Eastcheap,  and  Tower  street  to  Lambeth  or  Surrey  aide  6  great  roads  coQTer|» 

Tower  hilL  whence  it  may  be  followed  either  in  from  the  different  bridges  to  the  Elephaot 

a  straight  line  through  Badcliffe  highway,  N.  of  and  Oastle  tavern  and  posting  house,  fron 

the  London  docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along  this  point  the  roads,  ^e  prindpal  of  whidt  ii 

Wapping  and  Shadwell,  where  the  lines  unite  the  Blaokfiriars^  road,  again  divergei  the  Sent 

in  a  single  street  leading  to  the  West  Lodia  roadleading  toGreenwiob,  theKemuDgtonind 

docks.    Another  line  of  street  which  unites  Newington  roads  to  Brixton  and  Tulse  hUl,  and 

with  that  last  described  begins  at  Yauxhall  the  road  southward  to  the  crystal  pakcestSyd- 

bridge,  and  runs  throufl^  Abingdon  street  until  enham.  A  new  route  from  the  West  £nd  to  th« 

it  h^  Westminster  abbey  on  the  left  and  the  railway  termini  at  London  bridge  is  in  conne 

houses  of  parliament  and  Westminster  hall  on  of  erection. — On  entering  London  from  ths  W. 

the  right.     Leaving  these  and  Westminster  side,  the  wealth  and  civihzation,  the  social  aod 

bridge  on  the  right,  it  joins  Parliament  street  political  significance  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 

and  Whitehall,  which  separates  it  from  St  ticularly  of  its  metropolis,  are  indicated  by  Um 

Jameses  park  on  the  left    Beyond  Whitehall  is  rolendor  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobili^  and  of 

Oharing  Gross,  where  the  line,  bending  £.  with  tne  opulent  commoners,  by  the  capadooa  pkai- 

the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand.    Among  the  nre  ^unds  of  Hyde  park,  Begent^s  pari,  St 

streets  running  from  N.  to  S.,  the  prinoipal  and  Jameses  park.  Green  park,  and  Eensiogton  ga^ 

most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware  road  with  its  dens,  by  the  stately  squares  and  elegant  atreatii, 

continuations,  Park  lan^  Grosvenor  place,  and  the  brilliant  equipages,  the  superb  honefl^  the 

Yauxhall  bridge  road,  which  for  the  most  part  fiashionable  throng,  espedally  during  the  aei- 

form  the  western  boundaries  of  the  metropolis,  aion  of  parliament  in  the  summer  mentha,  the 

The  second  line  of  street  proceedinff  eastward  sumptuous  dub  houses,  the  open  honaee,  the 

is  the  thoroughfu^  formcKlof  Portland  place,  -musenmsandgalleriescKf  art,  the  public  libraries 

Begent  street  and  Waterloo  place,  extending  and  institutions  for  the  promotion  (tfscieDoeaad 

between  Begent's  and  St  Jameses  parks ;  a  litUe  letters,  the  royal  palaces,  houses  of  parliameoL 

north  of  Piccadilly  it  curves  through  the  Quad-  government  buildini^  and  courts  of  jastioe,  aod 

rant,  and  continues  northward  to  Oxford  street,  by  the  most  diversified  manifestationa  of  the 

where  it  expands  into  a  circus,  and  then,  re-  national  glories  and  idiosyncrasies,  from  Weel- 

suming  its  former  dimensions,  proceeds  to  Lang-  minster  abbey,  where  many  of  the  great  it 

ham  place,  where  by  a  slight  curve  westward  thought  or  deed  are  buried,  to  Tattersan^a, 

it  continues  into  Portland  place.  Park  crescent,  where  congregate  the  chiefs  of  En^and^s  great 

and  Park  square,  leading  to  Begent's  park.   The  pastime  of  the  turf.    This  part  of  LoodoD  ii 

third  great  line  is  a  continuation  southward  of  called  the  West  End.    On  entering  the  ine* 

the  road  from  Hampstead,  passing  throu^  Tot-  tropolis  fh>m  the  water  side  on  the  eaat,  its 

tenham  Court  road  to  the  £.  end  of  Oxford  world-wide  commercial  importance  is  made j^ 

street,  from  which  point  it  proceeds  through  pable  by  the  imposing  array  df  diippiog  of  aQ 

narrow  streets  down  St  Martinis  lane  to  Charing  nations  in  the  port,  and  by  the  docks,  whanrei, 

Cross.    The  chief  N.  line  which  connects  the  manufiactoriee,  and  warehouses  which  oocooy 

city  with  its  northern  suburbs  is  composed  of  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  as  &r  as  Blockwall; 

Gray^s  Inn  lane,  which  runs  from  Holbom  hill  on  crossing  over  to  Uie  Surrey  aide,  hy  the  aa* 

to  the  New  road ;  AlderM^  street  and  GkMwell  pect  of  the  sailors'  headquarters  in  Botherhithe, 

street,  leading  in  a  directune  from  the  post  offioe  by  the  laige  breweries  and  industrial  eBtablisb* 

to  the  Angel  at  Islington;  and  the  street  com-  ments  in  South wark  and  Lambeth,  and  by  the 

mencing  at  the  Begent's  canal  on  the  N.,  sue-  tanneries  of  Bermondsey;  on  advandng  into 

oessivelv  called  Kinfflland road,  Shoreditch,  Nor-  the  heart  of  the  city  proper,  by  the  coloesal  dis- 

ton   Falgate,    Bishopsgate  street,  and  Grace-  play  of  business  tnmsacted  in  the  ofScescloster- 

church  street,  connectinff  Eingaland  andHoxton  ing  round  the  bank  of  England  and  the  royu 

with  London  bridge  and  Southwark,  the  street  exchange,  round  Lombard  street,  the  seat  of 

line  passmg  at  the  S.  end  of  Gracechurch  street  banking  par  excellence,  and  the  stock  excbasf^ 

overLondon  bridge,  and  being  thence  prolonged  in  Capd  court,  and  round  the  coal  exchaose  la 

across  the  borough  as  far  asEennington  church.  Thames  street,  the  corn  market  in  Mark  laDe» 

Another  line  connects  Unsbury  circus  through  and  the  colonial  produce  market  in  Minciitf  lADe| 

Moorgate  with  London  bridge,  and  New  Can-  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  east  07  the 

non  street,  opened  in  1854,  connects  St  Paul's  silk  weavers'  district  of  Spitalfields  and  the  caD- 

ohurchyard  with  the  same  bridge.    A  vast  cy-  inet  makers  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  sugar  bakiiig 

de  of  road  encircles  the  greater  part  of  Lon-  houses  of  Goodman's  Fields,  the  watchmtf ^'i* 

don  on  the  N.,  which,  commendng  in  the  Ux-  of  Clerkenwdl,  the  whole  eastern  V8Ji(^  I^ 

bridge  road,  proceeds  eastward  as  fSar  as  Sing's  don  teeming  with  every  species  of  actirityi  &om 

Cross,  St  rancras,  where  it  ascends  Penton-  the  highest  spheres  of  commerce  and  ^0^°^  !J 

ville  hill,  and,  entering  the  City  road,  terminates  the  office  of  the  Bothsohilds  in  New  coort  ana 

in  Finsburr  square,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  of  the  Baringa  in  Bishopsgate  street,  down  to  toe 

bank  of  England,  and  under  the  names  of  fish  stalk  in  Billingsgate  and  the  Jewish  cleUiea 

New  road  and  the  City  road  extends  like  a  dealers  in  Hoondsditoh.     This  part  of  Ix>&dw 
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oontains  the  most  hard-working  and  under^paid  Greenwieh  passengers.  At  the  foot  of  the 
elasses  of  the  population ;  but  even  its  most  bridge  is  fishmongers'  ha)L  Passing  up  Fish 
troublesome  inhamtants,  as  In  some  of  the  dis-  street  hill,  one  sees  the  most  piotnresqne  of  all 
tricts  along  the  Thames,  are  tar  more  tarholent  metropolitan  monuments,  erected  in  commem- 
than  yioioQs;  whUe  the  West  End,  which  in-  oration  of  the  great  fire;  and  at  the  entrance 
chides  the  most  distingoished  portion  of  metro-  of  Kinff  William  and  Cannon  street  is  the  statne 
politan  society',  is  at  the  same  time  invaded  bj  of  WiUiam  IV.  The  bridge  itself  is  constandj 
some  of  its  most  criminal  members,  and  com-  crowded  with  an  ever-moving  stream  of  people 
prises  as  well  as  the  city  a  large  number  of  and  vehicles  bound  to  the  city,  and  a  counter 
shopkeepers  and  others  employed  in  the  lower  stream  hastening  to  the  borough  on  the  Surrey 
wallcs  of  life.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  bet-  side.  The  streets  of  the  city  which  reflect  most 
ter  circumstances,  however,  en|;aged  in  the  city  steadily  the  activities  diffused  bv  so  many  dif- 
during  the  day,  return  to  theur  homes  in  the  ferent  currents  are  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
West  End  or  in  the  suburbs  in  the  evening,  street,  with  the  custom  house,  Bishopsgate 
some  of  the  handsomest  houses  there  being  in-  street  Without  and  Within,  Graoediurch  street, 
habited  by  city  merchants,  ship  owners,  bank-  Leadenhall  street,  Fenchurch  street,  Oomhflly 
ers,  stock  and  commercial  brokers,  and  lawyers;  and  Oheapside.  Hie  by-streets  of  Oheapside 
while  bookkeepers,  derks,  and  all  those  who  are  filled  with  Manchester  wholesale  houses, 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  mercantile  and  the  street  itself  as  well  as  Oomhill  displays 
hierarohyof  London,  as  well  as  wealthier  classes  a  variety  of  jewellers',  goldsmiths',  watch- 
who  prefer  to  live  economically  or  unostenta-  makers',  saddlers',  and  other  shops.  In  St. 
tlously  and  quietlv,  are  now  so  widely  scattered  Paul's  churchyard  the  shops  present  a  worid 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  of  show,  and  Ludgate  hill  ana  Fleet  street  are 
even  in  remote  country  places,  that  the  former  flanked  on  either  side  with  hosiers,  mercers^ 
absolute  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  and  various  shops  of  the  greatest  pretensions, 
the  western  part  of  London,  as  indications  of  From  the  most  distant  pa^  in  the  East  End 
low  or  high  social  standing,  would  seem  to  re-  almost  every  house  contains  shops,  which  ii^ 
quire  some  modiflcation.  Temple  Bar,  how-  crease  in  attractiveness  in  proportion  as  they 
ever,  retains  its  ancient  attribute  as  the  bounda-  advance  toward  the  fashionable  regions  of  the 
ry  line  between  the  city  and  the  West  End,  al-  west — Oheapside  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
though  the  higher  commercial  life  of  the  city  traffic  Tournaments  were  formerly  held  there, 
ceases  almost  at  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  and  along  it  proceeded  all  the  city  pageants, 
ffennine  reign  of  fashion  hardly  begins  before  One  of  its  cross  streets,  King  street,  l^ids  to 
Uharing  Cross. — ^The  principal  E.  and  W.  lines  the  Guildhall,  and  Queen  street  to  Southwark 
of  streets  run  from  Mile  End  road  to  Hyde  bridge.  The  mansion  house  stands  at  the  E. 
Park  comer,  through  the  heart  of  the  ci^  end  of  the  Poultry,  which  is  a  continuation  <^ 
(the  great  landmarks  of  which  are  the  bauK  Oheapside,  and  on  lord  mayor's  day  the  street 
of  England,  the  royal  exchange,  and  the  man-  is  still  made  the  scene  of  a  quaint  and  anti- 
sion  house),  through  Oheapside,  Fleet  street,  quated  procession.  Not  far  from  Ohei^de 
the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross;  or  on  the  N.  of  are  the  general  post  office  and  Newgate  prb- 
Oheapside  along  Newgate  street,  Holbom,  and  on.  Newgate  street,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  wnidi 
Oxford  street  N.  of  these  lines  sweep  the  New  lie  Bartholomew's  hospital  and  Smlthi^di 
road  (the  longest  road  of  London,  measuring  communicatee  through  okinner  street,  a  sew 
5,000  yards,  and  leading  to  Regent's  park),  St  street  built  on  the  site  of  the  ste^  place 
John's  Wood,  and  the  Edgeware  road  and  the  formeriy  known  as  Snow  hill,  with  Holbom, 
Oity  road  (1,700  yards),  which  mns  from  the  which  mns  E.  and  W,  between  Drury  kne 
Angel  tavern  at  IsliDgton  to  Finsbury  square,  and  Farringdon  street  Holbom  was  the  old 
Oity-bound  people  pass  daily  through  tliese  road  from  Newgate  and  the  tower  to  the  gal- 
two  roads  or  throng  the  above  line  of  streets,  lows  at  Tyburn.  From  Drury  lane  to  Brodc 
and  swell  the  traffic  to  such  an  extent  that  street  it  is  caUed  High  Hdbom,  from  thence 
Holbom,  Ludgate  hiU,  Fleet  street,  the  Strand,  to  Fetter  lane  Holbom,  and  from  Fetter  lane  to 
and  especially  Oheapside,  on  account  of  its  Farringdon  street  Holbom  hill.  The  descent 
narrowness,  are  sometimes  fairly  blocked  up  of  the  latter  is  so  steep  that  it  is  in  coniem^a- 
by  pedestrians,  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  other  vehi-  tion  to  make  a  viaduct  from  Newgate  street 
cles,  particularly  in  the  moming  when  the  east-  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Holbom  communicates 
ward  movement  begins,  and  in  the  aftemoon  with  curious  little  lanes,  as  Shoe  lane  and  Leath- 
when  the  tide-rolls  backward  to  the  west.  The  er  lane,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  tomer 
steamboats  disgorge  an  additional  number  of  industrv  of  the  locality,  and  with  Gray's  Inn 
city-bound  people.  Another  line  of  traffic  passes  lane.  Chancery  lane,  and  other  head-quarters  of 
over  London  bridge,  a  magnificent  stracture  with  lawyers.  Many  of  the  courts  and  alleys  between 
5  vast  elliptical  arches,  which  presents  an  aspect  Holbom  and  the  Strand  are  stiQ  inhabited  by 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  London  for  in-  the  lowest  order  of  the  population ;  and  eepe- 
terest  and  animation.  Just  below  the  bridge  is  ciaUy  at  early  dawn  the  street  presents  an  odd 
the  Pool,  with  its  fleets  of  colliers  moored  in  appearance,  many  of  the  poor  people  creep- 
the  stream ;  above  it  are  the  stairs  of  the  penny  ing  from  their  haunts  and  tiironnne  round  the 
steamboats  with  their  thousands  of  WestEnd  or  stalls  where  ooflibe  and  other  refreshmeiits  are 
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•dcL   In  the  TioiDity  of  Smithfield  and  Bar-  fbotofSt  Jameses  streat  to  the  ibot  of  th^Hif- 
bican  the  street  is  still  onsafe  daring  the  night;  market,  and  was  as  favorite  a  resort  of  the  vits 
and  althoagh  the  rookeries  of  St.  Giles's  have  of  Qaeen  Anne^s  time  as  it  is  of  the  fWiMmy^^^ 
been  mostly  broken  np  and  the  watohftilness  of  gentlemen  and  politicians  of  the  preseat  di^. 
the  police  has  mnoh  increased,  cries  of  disorder  Between  Charing  Cross  and  Regent  street  it  is 
continae  not  the  less  to  be  heard  in  the  by-streets  called  Pall  Mall  east,  and  th^&ce  to  St.  Jtmes'a 
and  lanes  of  Holbom.    Holbom  leads  into  Oz-  street  simply  Pall  Mall.    It  is  pronoonoed  Pell 
ford  street,  which  mns  between  St  Gileses  pound  Mell,  and  was  so  written  by  Pepys,  who  flays 
and  the  site  of  old  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  was  in  1660 :  **  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pell  M 
formerly  known  as  Tyburn  road.    New  Oxford  (our  old  house  for  dubbing,  and  there  we  spot 
street,  opened  in  1847,  occupies  the  site  of  the  till  ten  at  niffht."    In  PaU  Mall  are  the  BnM 
worst  part  of  St.  Giles's,  which  was  a  notorious  institution,  tne  new  society  of  painters  in  w^ 
place  of  resort  for  the  most  audacious  sharp-  ter  colors,  Marlborough  house,  the  prindpil 
ers  of  the  metropolis.    All  that  remained  in  dubs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  is  St  James^ 
1850  of  this  ruffian  horde  was  crowded  into  palace.    St  James's  street,  also  celebrated  ibr 
about  100  miserable  hoyels  in  Church  lane  and  its  dub  houses,  commences  at  St  James's  pal- 
Carrier  street.   Oxford  and  New  Oxford  streets  ace  and  extends  to  Piccadilly.    Not  far  awaj 
abound  with  splendid  shops,  although  less  fash-  lr(Hn  it  are  Willis's  rooniis,  where  the  oooe 
ionable  than  those  of  Bond  and  Regent  streets,  highly  fashionable  balls  of  Almaok^s  are  held. 
—The  journey  from  the  East  to  the  West  End  Some  excellent  hotels  are  in  St  James's  street, 
through  Holbom  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that  as  well  as  in  the  acUoining  Jermyn  street 
through  the  Strand.    On  leaving  Cheapside  for  Haymarket,  with  the  Harmarket  theatre  and 
the  Strand,  St  Paul's,  the  chief  religious  edi-  Her  Mi^esty's  theatre  or  Italian  opera  house,  ii 
fice  of  London,  first  presents  itself;  a  line  of  chiefly  occupied  on  its  W.  side  by  restaorants 
small  streets  or  lanes  lead  from  liie  hill  on  and  oyster  snops.    At  night  the  Haymarket  is 
which  the  cathedral  stands  toward  Blackfriars  the  resort  of  what  Charles  Dickens  calls  "the 
bridffe.     In  Water  lane,  Blackfriars,  is  Print-  worst  company  in  London,  male  and  fSunale,'' 
ing  House  square,  containing  the  offices  of  the  particularly  a^oining  Coventry  and  Begent 
"  Times"  newspaper.    Near  St  Paul's  church-  street    Drury  lane,  not  far  distant  from  Gn^ 
yard  is  Paternoster  row,  the  great  publishing  Russell  street,  where  the  British  museam  is, 
market    At  the  end  of  Ludgate  hill  formerly  communicates  through  Long  Acre,  mnch  occa- 
ran  the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer.    West  of  the  pied  by  carriage  builaers,  with  Leicester  square, 
fleet  is  Fleet  street,  at  the  end  of  which,  mark-  which  is  the  prindpal  resort  in  London  for 
ing  the  city  boundaries,  is  Temple  Bar,  where  foreigners  from  the  continent    Little  RosseD 
on  state  occasions  the  lord  mayor  of  London  street  leads  from  Drury  lane  to  Covent  Garden 
meets  the  sovereign.    The  Strand  extends  from  and  to  Drury  Lane  theatre.    Notorious  in  the 
Essex  street  (a  little  beyond  Temple  Bar)  to  neighborhood  of  Drury  lane  is  Charles  street^ 
Charing  Cross.    On  its  S.  side  curious  and  nar-  alias  Lewknor's  lane.    The  queen  of  Bohemia 
row  lanes  extend  downward  to  the  river.    On  died  in  Craven  house  (now  Craven  building^ 
the  same  side  are  the  sites  of  Essex  and  Arun-  and  Nell  Gwynn  was  bom  in  Coal  yard.   Fiff- 
del  house  and  of  Maypole ;  Adam  street,  lead-  ther  westward  there  are  8  great  thoroa^i£u«8 
ing  to  Adelphi  terrace ;  Wellington,  leading  to  to  Piccadilly :  the  Haymarket,  the  fine  openkf 
Waterloo  bridge;  and  Northumberland  house,  of  Waterloo  place  and  Regent  street,  and  St 
near  Charing  Cross.    On  the  N.  side  is  Wych  James's  street ;  and  a  new  street,  in  course  of 
street,  communicating  with  Drury  lane  amid  erection,  will  afford  a  direct  link  between  Coveot 
a  labyrinth  of  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes,  teeming  Garden  market  and  Piccadilly. — ^Piocadilly^ 
with  poor  Irish ;  and  Holywell  street,  full  of  of  the  most  brilliant  streets  of  the  metrog)b^ 
second-hand  book  stalls  and  clothes  dealers,  particularly  at  its  W.  entrance  from  ^7^/^ 
Somerset  house  and  Exeter  hall  are  also  in  corner,  wiUi  Apsley  house  on  the  one  luuid  aad 
the  Strand.    A  communication  was  completed  the  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  « 
in   1859   between  Tavistock  street  and   the  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other,  near  Coo- 
Strand.     Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  square  stitution  hill  and  the  Green  park,  is  mentioned 
(called  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  finest  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb 
site  of  Europe,  but  the  latter  rather  deformed  century  by  Gerard,  who  remarks  that    toe 
than  adorned  by  the  want  of  proportion  in  small  wild  bugloese  grows  upon  the  dry  dit^ 
the  Nelson  and  other  monuments)  are  the  great  bankes  about  Pickadilla."    It  continues  to  oe 
turning  points  from  Westminster  bridge  and  one  of  the  great  points  of  egress  from  I^^^ 
various  parts  of  the  West  End  and  N.  W.  to  although  the  White  Hprse  ceUar,  whence  the 
the  city,  and,  from  their  proximity  to  the  club  mail  coaches  started  for  the  west  of  ^'^STv; 
houses  and  the  houses  of  parliament  and  galle-  which  made  Haditt  say  '^  that  the  finest  opt 
ries  of  art,  are  among  the  most  busy  locidities  of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  mail  ^os^ 
in  the  metropolis,  especially  during  the  season,  setting  off  from  Piccadilly,"  has  lost  much  onts 
when  cabs  start  thence  in  all  directions  in  such  bustle  since  the  introduction  of  railways,   x^ 
numbers  that  Charing  Cross  has  often  been  cadiUy  communicates  with  the  bachelor  obtfi^ 
called  the  centre  of  cabs.    Pall  Mall,  where  hers  in  the  Albany,  and  through  Park  lan^  ^ 
mostof  the  olubs  are  situated,  extends  from  the  of  the  most  beautiftd  and  select  streets  wtM 
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W«et  End,  with  Oxford  fltreet  Bond  street,  tween  1826  and  1859.  It  is  bounded  K.  by 
on  the  right  of  Piooadilly,  is  celebrated  for  its  Enigbtsbridge,  E.  bj  Grosyenor  plaoe,  8.  E.  by 
fashionable  shops  and  hotels,  the  Olarendcm  be-  Ebarj  street,  and  W.  bj  Sloane  street.  It  in- 
ing  there,  and  Mivart'a,  the  most  aristocratic  eludes  Belgrave  and  Eaton  sqnares,  and  is  now 
hotel  of  London,  being  in  the  vicinity.  Throogh  considered  the  most  fiuhionabW  as  it  is  the  most 
Burlington  arcade  it  communicates  with  Bar-  stately  neighborhood  in  the  West  End.  Kear 
lington  street  and  SaviUe  row,  the  latter  mnch  Belgravia  he  Brompton  and  Ohelsea.  Bromp- 
inhabited  by  physicians.  Regent  street)  the  ton  is,  on  account  of  its  warm  and  moist  air,  a 
handsomest  street  of  London,  commences  at  resort  for  consnmplive  persons,  and  is  also  a  fa- 
6t.  Alban's  street,  crossee  Rccadilly  and  Oastle  rorite  place  of  residence  for  artists  and  members 
street,'  where  it  forms  a  quadrant,  and  then  of  the  theatrical  profeesion.  Ohelsea  is  diiefly 
crosses  Oxford  street  to  Langham  place,  where  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  N.  K  of  Ty- 
it  opens  into  Portland  place.  It  contains  the  burnia  is  the  Regent*s  park  district,  extending 
most  elegant  shops  of  the  metropolis.  That  part  from  the  N.  side  of  the  New  road  to  Oamden 
which  intersects  with  Portland  place  contains  Town  and  Somers  Town.  A  distinct  communi- 
the  polytechnic  institution  and  the  national  cation  between  the  districts  lying  N.  and  S.  of 
institute  of  fine  arts.  The  Edgeware  road^ne  Hyde  park  was  proposed  in  1860.  The  most 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  West  princely  private  resiaences  In  the  West  End  are 
End,  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  Oxford  street,  those  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sutherland 
and  proceeds  due  N.  to  St.  John's  Wood,  the  house,  overlooking  Gh*een  park ;  the  duke  of 
latter  a  very  agreeable  retreat,  most  of  the  Devonshire,  Devonshire  house,  walled  in  and 
houses  beiBg  provided  with  gardens  and  almost  overlooking  Piccadilly ;  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
entwined  in  nowers  and  evergreens.  In  Bays-  downe,  w^ed  in  and  overlooking  Berkeley 
water,  Maida  hill,  and  many  streets  clustering  square;  the  duke  of  Northumberlimd,  Korth- 
round  Kensington  gardens  and  in  Kensington  umberland  house,  overlooking  the  river;  the 
proper,  are  also  many  delightful  cottages  and  marquis  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor  street ;  and 
elegant  mansions ;  and  no  greater  contrast  can  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  Hertford  house,  over- 
exist  than  that  between  the  almost  dreamy  re-  looking  Hyde  park. — ^The  squares  contribute 
pose  and  beautv  of  this  neighborhood  and  the  greatly  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  London, 
excitement  in  Kegent  street  and  Oharing  Oross,  The  most  fsi^ionable  of  them  are  :  Qrosvenor 
and  the  turmoil  in  the  dty.  The  Harrow  road,  square  (654  feet  square),  with  the  mansions  of 
diverging  from  the  Edgeware  road,  leads  to  the  the  earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Wilton,  Fortescue,  and 
famous  villa^  and  school  of  that  name,  as  well  Harrow,  marquises  of  Aylesbunr  and  Exeter, 
as  to  KensGu  Gb*een  cemetery.  New  lines  of  Viscount  Oanning,  dowager  duchess  of  Oleve- 
streets  have  arisen  in  that  neighborhood  within  land,  countess  of  Momington,  dsc. ;  Belgrave 
the  last  20  years,  as  Westbourne  terrace,  the  square  (68i  fbet  by  687),  with  the  mansions  of 
place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Oobden  and  of  many  the  Rt  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  duke  of  Bedf(»d, 
wealthy  merchants  and  stockbrokers,  West-  earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Taunton,  Viscount  Oomber- 
boume  Park  villas,  and  other  pleasant  new  mere,  duke  of  Montrose,  archbishop  of  Yoi^ 
streets,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  in-  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  Lord  Panmure,  Ao, ; 
creasii)^,  owing  to  the  rural  and  at  the  same  Portman  square  (500  by  400),  with  the  man- 
time  convenient  situation  of  this  region,  beincr  sions  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  HamOton, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bayswater  and  earl  of  Oardigan,  &c. ;  St.  James's  square,  the 
Paddington  line  of  omnibuses,  and  of  the  Great  residence  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  of  the  duke  of 
Western  railway  station  in  Paddington.  May-  Oleveland,  earl  of  Eglinton,  marquis  of  Bristol, 
fidr,  including  Ourzon  street.  Hill  street,  Ohes-  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and 
terfield  house,  Berkeley  square,  and  a  large  por-  the  seat  of  the  Norfolk  house  and  of  the  Wynd- 
tion  of  the  streets  and  squares  between  Picca-  ham  club.  Among  the  largest  sauares  are  Eaton 
dilly  and  Grosvenor  square,  built  mostly  on  (also  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  Belgravia), 
ground  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Westmin-  1,687  by  871  feet ;  Oadogan,  1,450  by  870 ; 
ster,  was  for  nearly  100  years,  until  the  rise  of  Brvanston,  814  by  198 :  Montague,  820  by  156. 
Belgravia  the  ffreat  fashionable  centre  of  the  All  the  squares  W.  of  Regent  street,  amons 
West  Endf.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  that  the  the  more  prominent  of  which  may  be  mentionea 
parallelogram  between  Piccadilly,  Bond  street  Berkeley  and  Oavendish  squares,  mav,  on  the 
Paj4c  lane,  and  Oxford  street,  includes  more  of  whole,  be  called  fashionable.  Two  outer  divis- 
beauty,  wealth,  wit,  and  fashion  than  any  other  ions  of  sqnares  are  situated  between  Regent  street 
part  of  the  world.  The  two  new  districts  which  on  the  W.  and  Gray's  Inn  lane  and  Ohanoery 
nave  sprung  up  within  Ihe  last  few  years  are  lane  on  the  E.;  Holbom  and  Oxford  street  form 
Tybumia  and  the  above  mentioned  Belgravia.  the  boundary  line  between  them.  South  of  that 
The  former,  the  northern  wing  of  the  West  End,  line  are  the  squares  which,  having  once  been 
is  bounded  N.  by  Maida  hill,  E.  by  the  Edge-  the  seats  of  rank  and  el^nce,  and  still  bearing 
ware  roa^  S.  by  Hyde  park  and  Kensington  marks  of  fkded  splendor,  have  become  rather  un- 
gardens,  and  W.  by  Bayswater,  and  is  principally  fashionable.  North  of  it  are  the  sqnares  inhab- 
rohabited  by  professional  men  and  rich  city  peo-  ited  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  legal  profession, 
pie,  or  by  aspirants  to  fashion.  Belgravia,  the  among  whom  mingle  merchants  and  literary 
southern  wing  of  the  West  End,  was  built  be-  men ;  such  are  Russell  and  Bedford  squares.  To 


tlie  K  of  Bedford  sqiia]^  pasiing  aloog  Guild-  ciUed  the  SerpeDtine^    Hyde  piik  is  a  &TQrito 

lord  street,  are  Queen  eqiiare  and  Bnmswick  resort  of  the  working  daaaee  on  Sundays,  and 

and  Mecklenbxug  sqnarea,  with  the  fDundling  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people,  on  foot  and  oa 

hospital  and  grounds  between  them.  To  the  N.  horseback,  daring  the  week  days.    Dariog  the 

of  tnis  raoffe  is  a  group  consisting  of  Regent,  Tor-  season,  however,  it  presents  the  most  brimaot 

rington,  Woburo,  Gordon,  Tavistock,  and  Euston  appeaitinoe,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  wto 

squares,  together  with  the  semi-square.  Burton  the  long  ride  called  Rotten  row  (from  Apaley 

orescent,  all  new  and  not  very  remarkable,  while  house  to  Eennogton  gardens)  is  thronged  wit^ 

Htzroy  square  is  considered  a  failure.  Eastward  equipages  and  equestrians  of  both  sexes.   The 

of  Gray^s  Inn  and  Ghancery  lanes  are  the  obso-  carriage  drive  along  the  upper  side  of  the  Ser- 

lete  dty  squares.   There  are  however  anomalies  pontine  is  called  ^^  the  Lady's  mile."    On  the 

in  thdr  division.    Red  Lion,  Bloomsbury,  and  S.  »de  of  the   park,  opposite  Rutland  and 

Queen  squares  are  not  much  superior  to  the  city  Prince's  gates^  stood  the  crystal  palace  of  185L 

Snares,  while  Finsbury  square  in  the  city  is  which  has  since  been  taken  down  and  remom 

most  as  handsome  as  those  in  the  West  End.  to  Sydenham.     From  an  early  period  to  the 

Lincoln's  Inn  fields  and  Covent  garden  are  both  present  time  this  park  has  been  a  fiekvorite  lo- 

squares.    Soho  square,  near  Oicford  street,  was  cality  for  military  reviews.     Regent's  paii 

one  of  the  gayest  ia  London  about  the  time  of  (450  acres)  is  situated  at  the  S.  foot  of  mn- 

the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  witnessed  the  rose  hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 

orgies  of  George  lY.  when  prince  of  Wales,  but  the  K.  part  of  Hampstead.    The  S.  side  is  paral- 

has  lost  all  its  importance,  and  is  only  interest-  lei  to  the  New  road,  which  is  S.  of  it;  the  K 

ing  as  the  seat  of  the  Linnssan  sodety  in  the  side  extends  northward  to  Gloucester  gate ;  the 

house  formerly  inhabited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  W.  side  extends  to   Hanover  gate.    The  N. 

Golden  square  partakes  of  the  character  of  Lei-  terminations  of  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  con* 

oester  square  in  the  large  number  of  foreigners  nected  by  an  irr^lar  curve  neai-ly  ooindding 

who  frequent  it.    Squares  now  exist  in  aU  the  with  the  sweep  of  Rent's  canal,  which  passes 

suburbs  of  London.    Hoxton  and  Kensington  along  and  within  the  N.  boundary  of  the  park. 

squares  are  the  oldest  of  these.    Crossing  the  Through  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  a  line 

Regent's  park  to  the  S.  W.  is  the  genteel  Dor-  with  Portland  place,  and  along  the  K  side  of 

set  square.    On  the  Surrey  side  there  are  some  the  zoological  gardens,  runs  a  broad  SYeniie 

fine  places,  as  Eennington  common  and  Cam-  lined  with  trees,  from  which  foot  i>aths  ramify 

b<Mrwell  green,  and  few  squares  except  Ken-  across  the  sword  in  all  directions,  interq)erBed 

nington  oval,  which  however  partidcee  more  of  with  shrubbery.    Around  the  park  runs  a  drive 

the  character  of  a  circus  than  a  square.    In  the  nearly  2  m.  in  length.    The  park  is  nearly  dr- 

new  town  springing  up  to  the  N.  of  the  terraces  cular  and  surrounded  by  mansions  of  the  hu^ 

and  gardens  which  line  the  Oxford  road  as  it  class  built  in  uniform  terraces,  which  prodooe  s 

skirts  Hyde  park,  there  are  Hyde  Park  and  favorable  effect.    The  zoological  and  botanical 

Gloucester  squares,  and  two  squares  and  two  gardens,  which  are  in  this  park,  are  among  its 

crescents,  forming  a  whole  though  separated  principal  attractions.    On  its  E.  margin  stands 

by  roads,    namely,  Oxford    and    Cfunbridge  the  Colosseum,  a  16-faced  polygon  surmonnted 

squares  and  Southwick  and  Norfolk  crescenU,  by  a  dome  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  usedfor  the 

which  are  built  in  the  Belgrave  style.    Squares  exhibition  of  panoramas.    St.  James's  park  (90 

are  very  abundant  in  the  suburb  west  of  Bel-  acres)  resembles  in  its  shape  a  boy's  kite;  the 

grave  square.     Next  upon  Kensington  square  head  is  bordered  by  the  horse  guaros  intheoen- 

loUow  the  squares  and  places  in  Htms  Town,  so  tre,  the  admiralty  on  its  right,  and  the  treasniy 

called  after  Sir  HansSloane,  between  Chelsea  and  on  its  left ;  the  tail  is  occupied  by  Buckingham 

Brompton.    Hans  place,  a  hexagon,  is  so  quiet  palace;  its  N.  side  by  the  Green  park,  BtafOora 

that  Mrs.  Hall  says  in  one  of  her  novels :  ^^  The  house,  St.  James's  palace,  dec. :  and  the  right  ora 

very  cats  which  come  to  reside  there  unlearn  side  by  Queen  souare  and  the  Wellington  har- 

the  art  of  mewing."     Brompton  has  Trevor,  racks.    It  was  a  favorite  lounge  of  Charles  II, 

Montpelier,  Brompton,  Alexander,  and  Thurloe  during  whose  reign  St  £vremond  was  honorary 

squares.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  of  keeper  of  the  ducks.    The  gravelled  space  in 

Kensington  is  Edwardes  square,  laid  out  by  a  front  of  the  horse  guards  is  called  the  parade; 

Frenchman  at  the  back  of  the  range  of  houses  the  N.  side  is  called  Uie  Mall,  and  the  S.  the  Bird- 

that  A*ont  toward  Holland  house.    The  fashion  cage  walk.    The  road  connecting  this  park  wiu 

of  s(}uares  is  now  spreading  fast  over  all  new  Hyde  park  and  skirting  the  garden  wall  of  BncK- 

districts  of  the  metropolis. — There  are  7  parks  Ingham  palace  is  called  Constitution  hill,  where 

in  the  metropolis.    Hyde  park  (area  about  400  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown  from  his  ^^^,^ 

aores)  is  entered  from  Piccadilly  by  a  screen  of  consequence  of  which  he  died.  •  Green  pa»  (^ 

triumphal  gates,  and  from  Oxford  street  by  a  acres),  next  to  Hyde  park,  is  entered  from  Pioca- 

marble  arch  removed  thither  from  Buckingham  dilly  by  a  triumphal  ardi,  with  an  eqnestnan 

palace  in  1851.     It  connects  the  Green  park  statue  of  Wellington,  and  situated  between  uiu 

with  Kensington   gardens,  and  extends  from  street  and  St  James's  park.  Constitution  hill,  ai^ 

Whitehall  to  Kensingto       "                      -  -  -     -                                             .  «.   t      .- 
intersected  by  well  kept 
roads,  and  ornamented 
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the  Ohelaea  waterworks.  It  is  one  of  the  small*  aboot  1,100  pkoefl  of  worship.     The  London 

est,  bnt  the  prettiest  park  of  London.    Yictoria  direotcHry  of  1857  enumerates  in  the  metropolis 

5 ark  (abont  800  acres),  laid  ont  in  the  reign  of  proper  822  ohnrches  and  diapels,  yiz, :  Baptist^ 
taeen  Victoria,  serves  as  a  Inng  for  the  crowded  95;  Galvinist,  7;  Church  of  England,  417; 
districts  of  BetimalCrreen  and  Spitalfields  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  5;  Friends',  7;  G^erman 
N.  R  part  of  London.  It  is  bounded  8.  by  Lea  Catholic,  1 ;  €h*eek  (one  for  the  modem  Greeks, 
Union  canal,  W.  by  Regent's  canal,  K  by  Old  and  the  other  for  the  Russians  in  London),  2 ; 
Ford  lane,  leading  from  Old  Ford  to  Hackney  Independent,  117 ;  Iryingite  or  Catholic  Apoe- 
Widk,  and  N.  by  an  irregular  line  of  fields.  A  tolio,  6;  Jewish  synagogues,  10;  Lutheran,  5; 
new  main  line  of  thoroughfare  from  Victoria  Methodist,  Calvinistic,  4 ;  do..  New  Connection, 
park  to  the  East  India  docks  was  commenced  in  4 ;  do.,  Primitiye.  7 ;  Moravian,  1 ;  Mormon,  8 ; 
1860.  Kennington  park^  formerly  Eennington  Presbyterian  (including  2  English  and  1  Free 
common,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  laid  church  Presbyterian),  9 ;  Roman  Catholic  Qjhc 
out  in  1852,  contains  about  20  acres,  and  is  still  in  eluding  Bavarian,  French,  Sardinian,  and  Span- 
Its  infancy.  Battersea  park,  also  on  the  Surrey  ish  churches  or  chapels),  28;  Swedish,  Frendi, 
side,  opposite  Chelsea  hospital,  &c.,  is  in  course  and  Swiss  Protestant,  8 ;  Unitarian,  7 ;  various 
of  formation.  Its  extent  will  be  about  200  Protestant  denominations,  12;  Wesieyan,  68; 
acres.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and  Wesieyan  dissenting,  9.  In  Uie  directoiy  of 
an  esplanade  leading  to  the  park  was  opened  1860  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
in  1867.  Beside  these  parks  in  the  metrop-  is  852.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  oloest 
olis,  there  is  Greenwich  park  with  the  Green-  minor  churches  are  St.  Saviour's,  Southwarl^ 
yfioh  observatory,  and  with  its  extensive  pleas-  with  a  Lady  chapel  and  tomb  of  Gower,  and 
ure  grounds,  and  Richmond  park,  with  the  the  remains  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger;  the 
residence  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  Pembroke  Temple  church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  restored 
lodge,  9  m.  from  London,  containing  over  in  1842,  with  its  central  portion  modelled  from 
2,200  acres,  and  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  the  Holy  Sra»ulchre,  and  with  the  tombs  of 
scenery;  also  Bushy  park  near  Kingston  and  Selden  and  Goldsmith;  Savoy  church,  or  St 
Hampton  Wick,  within  a  short  distance  of  Rich*  Mary-le-Savoy,  near  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of 
mond,  celebrated  for  its  chestnut  avenue. — ^The  Savoy  paktoe,  with  many  ancient  and  quaint 
principal  public  gardens  of  London  are  Ken-  monuments;  Whitehall  chapd,  one  of  the 
nngton  gardens,  E.  of  Kensington  palace,  with  chapels  royal,  opposite  the  horse  guards,  the 
a  charminff  variety  of  surface  in  wood  and  famous  banqueting  house  built  by  Inigo  Jcmes, 
water  ana  extensive  ground.  An  exquisite  the  ceiling  painted  by  Rubens,  and  the  only  re- 
walk  of  flowers  and  shrubs  extends  from  the  maining  relic  of  Whitehall  palace— Charles  I. 
central  avenue  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  walked  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  its  win- 
ffarden.  The  numeroas  plants  are  distinffuished  dows ;  and  St  Margaret's,  Westminst^*,  the  re- 
by  inscriptions.  The  lawn  in  the  W.  park,  near  sort  for  public  wmhip  of  the  house  of  com- 
the  palace,  darkened  by  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  mons  on  great  occasions.  The  churches  <^  a 
lovely  and  romantic  spot,  and  the  general  beau-  date  later  than  1666  are  chiefly  works  of  Wren 
ty  of  the  ^Eudens  is  perhaps  unequaUed  in  any  and  his  imitators.  Among  the  principal  church* 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  separated  from  es  built  by  that  celebrated  architect  are :  St 
Hyde  park  by  a  bridge  over  the  Serpentine.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  considered  as  his  master- 
The  Kew  botanic  gardens  are  5  m.  fh>m  Hyde  piece ;  Bow  church,  Cheapside ;  St  Bride's, 
Park  comer,  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  Their  fleet  street ;  St  Andrew's,  Holbom  hill ;  St 
principal  attractions  are  the  palm  house  and  the  Clement  Danes ;  and  St  Magnus,  London  bridge, 
new  museum.  The  pleasure  grounds  s^oining.  Among  other  noteworthy  places  of  worship  may 
and  partly  surrounding  the  gardens,  comprise  be  mentioned  St  Martin's-in-tbe-Fields ;  St 
170  acres,  Imd  out  in  half  garden,  half  park  Mary-le-Strand,  by  Gibbs;  St  Panoras  new 
style.  The  Chiswick  gardens  are  to  horticnl-  church,  by  Mr.  In  wood;  Marylebone  new 
ture  what  those  of  Kew  are  to  botany.  The  church,  by  Hardwicke;  St  Luke's,  Chelsea; 
other  principal  gardens  are  the  royal  botanic  and  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  a  fine  specimen 
and  zoological  in  Regent's  park.  The  Royal  of  modem  Gothic,  built  at  the  expense  of  Miss 
Surrey  gardens,  in  Camberwell,  and  the  Cre*  Coutts.  Amongthe  most  popular  are  St  James's, 
mome  gardens,  Chelsea,  have  extensive  grounds,  Piccadilly,  by  Wren,  and  St  Gorge's,  Hanover 
but  are  interesting  only  as  places  of  popular  square,  by  James,  the  latter  the  most  nshionable 
amusements.  Vauxhall  gardens  were  closed  for  marriages.  All  these  places  of  worship  be- 
as  a  place  of  amusement  in  1859,  the  site  to  long  to  the  established  church.  The  most  note- 
be  covered  with  lines  of  streets  and  terraces,  worthy  of  other  denominations  are  the  cathe- 
Beside  these  parks  and  gardens,  there  are  dral-like  Apostolic  church  (Irvingite),  in  Gordon 
many  fine  places  in  almost  all  directions  from  square,  and  the  Weelevan  chapel  in  the  City  road, 
London,  to  which  the  people  resort  on  Sun-  with  the  tomb  of  Wesley.  The  foundation  stone 
days  and  holidays.  Among  these  are  Hamp-  of  a  tabemaole  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  laid  on  a 
stead  Hea^,  Greenwich,  BlackwalL  Gravesend,  site  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington, 
Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  Blackheath,  &c, —  Surrey,  Aug.  16,  1859,  the  bnilding  to  acocun- 
Reli^on  is  represented  in  the  whole  metropoU-  modate  about  6,000  people,  and  ue  cost,  in- 
tan  district,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  by  duding  the  nte,  amountmg  to  about  £80,000. 
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AmoDg  theprindpalnttwdinrohetareSt  Mat-  ern  eatremiiy  of  the  khh&r.  Hie  centre  of  tfa^ 
tbew'a,  Oakley  sqnare,  aocommodating  about  former  chapel  is  occnpiea  by  the  ahriDe  of  £d> 
1,000  persons,  and  All  Saints'  ohnrob,  Margaret  ward  the  Oonfessor,  formwly  richly  inkid  wiik 
street,  the  eA^^^Tamore  of  modern  mediiBvalism,  mosaic  work.  Henry  YIL^s  chapel  is  a  fine 
id  which  the  fbnndation  stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  specimeii  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  ad  that 
Fosey  in  1850,  and  which  was  opened  in  1869.  monarch,  who  founded  it  The  monnments  of 
The  principal  Boman  Oatholic  edifice  is  St  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  the  qneen  of  Scotland  are 
George's  cathedral,  in  the  Boman  Oatholic  dio-  in  the  N.  and  8.  aisles  of  the  chapel  respeedyely. 
cese  of  South  wark,  at  the  corner  of  the  St  In  the  south  transept,  in  and  near  Poets'  comer, 
Georae's  aud  Westminster  roads,  the  largest  Ro-  are  monuments  to  most  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
man  Oatholic  church  in  England  since  the  refor-  country ;  and  here,  as  wdA  as  in  both  aisles  of  the 
matioD,  accommodating  8,000  persons.  It  was  nave  and  choir,  are  monuments  to  other  distiB- 
built  in  1840-48  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin.  The  guished  pers(»ra,  including  notabilities  in  all  de> 
nrincipal  synagogue  is  in  Great  St  Helens,  St  partments  of  li^  Among  those  buried  there 
Mary  Axe,  Leadenhall  street. — ^The  most  impos-  most  recently  are  Stephenson  and  Brunei  the  en^ 
ing  religious  edifices  of  London  are  St  Paul's  gmeers^  and  Macaulay  the  historian.  The  new 
cathedral  and  Westminster  abbey.  The  former  Westnunster  memorial,  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  honor 
stands  at  the  head  of  Ludgate  hill,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Baglan  and  other  old  Westminster 
of  old  St  Paul's,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  scholars  who  died  in  tbe  Orimea,  is  to  be  erect- 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  ed  at  Dean's  yard,  opposite  the  W.  end  of  West- 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  minster  abbey.  Beligious  service  is  performed 
The  present  cathedral  was  completed  in  1711.  daily  in  the  abbey,  and  the  seryices  on  Snn- 
(See  Oathsdbal.)  Among  its  monuments  are  day  are  numerously  attended,  thouf^  the 
thoseof  Nelson,  John  Howard,  and  Br.  Johnson,  Yoice  of  the  preadier  can  only  be  heard  by 
to  which  that  of  Sir  Oharles  Napier  was  added  a  minority  of  the  congregation.  Westminster 
in  1860.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tombs  of  Nelson  abbey  is  officially  called  the  collegiate  chnrch 
and  Wellington.  In  the  interior  of  the  dome  is  <^  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  is  governed 
the  **  whispering  gallery,"  communicating  with  by  a  dean  and  chapter  of  8  prebend^es,  and 
the  stone  gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  dome,  other  officers. — Beside  the  churches,  there 
whence  the  outer  golden  gallery  at  the  apex  are  various  societies  for  religious  purposes, 
is  reached,  which  affords  a  noble  view  of  the  as  the  society  for  promoting  Ohristian  Imowl- 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  The  whole  ascent  edge,  the  religious  tract  society,  the  London  and 
is  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  260  are  com-  the  church  missionary  societies,  the  society  for 
paratively  easy  and  well  lighted.  In  the  S.  propagatinff  the  gospel  in  forei^  parts,  and  the 
W.  tower  are  Uie  dock  ro(»n  and  the  great  bell,  British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  Tliere  are 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  10  feet  The  about  700  Sunday  schools  (nearly  400  supported 
chari^  children  of  London  assemble  once  a  bv  the  dissenting  bodies.  269  by  the  established 
year  in  the  cathedral.  St  Paul's  is  the  cathe-  church,  5  by  Boman  OathoUcs,  8  by  Unitarians, 
dral  church  of  the  see  of  London.  Its  admin-  and  the  rest  by  various  denominations),  attend- 
istration  is  nnder  the  charge  of  a  dean  and  ed  by  nearly  189,000  of  both  sexes,  the  guris 
diapter,  consisting  of  4  resident  canons,  4pre-  slightly  preponderating. — Oharity  is  extei^ed 
bendaries,  and  various  minor  officers.— West-  to  the  paupers  of  London  by  the  public  poor^ 
minster  abbey,  in  the  West  End,  existed  before  houses  and  workhouses,  where  about  100,000 
the  end  of  the  8th,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  early  are  annually  relieved.  The  receipts  of  poor 
part  of  the  7th  century.  The  larger  portion  of  rates  are  expected  to  amount  in  1860  to  about 
It  in  its  present  condition  was  completed  in  1245.  £1,500,000.  Beside  this  relief  granted  by  law 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  cross,  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  destitution,  there 
Its  length,  exclusive  of  Henry  YIL's  chapel,  is  are  nearly  600  institutions,  chiefiy  supported  by 
511  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  transept,  268;  voluntary  contributions,  and  spending  about 
height  of  the  nave  102,  and  of  the  towers  225  £2.000,000  for  the  relief  of  all  sorts  of  physical 
feet  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  abbey,  which  ana  mental  diseases,  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
had  suffered  mnch  during  the  civil  wars,  was  for  the  deliverance  of  poor  debtors  in  prison,  fw 
repaired,  and  the  western  towers  were  added  the  reform  of  prostitutes,  for  the  prevention  of 
by  Wren,  but  in  a  mixed  Grecian  and  Gothic  cruelty  to  animals,  Jrc  The  education  of  poor 
style  which  occasioned  much  criticism.  On  children  in  the  so  called  ragged  schools  has  of 
approaching  Victoria  street  from  Parliament  late  years  received  a  great  impulse  from  tiie  ef- 
street,  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  the  forts  of  many  eminent  philanthropists.  About 
wh<de  expanse  of  the  abbey  gradually  open  to  20,000  children  are  now  annually  rescued  from 
view.  The  British  sovereigns,  fh>m  Edward  the  a  life  of  crime  by  the  aid  of  these  institntimia 
Oonfessor  to  Qneen  Victoria,  have  been  crowned  Poor  children  are  also  educated  in  the  fotmdling 
in  Westminster  abbey,  and  many  of  them  are  hospital,  so  called  because  origlnallv  intended  for 
buried  there,  some  with,  others  without  monu->  foundlings  exclusively,  and  in  various  other  in- 
ments.  Surrounding  tbe  £.  end  in  a  semicircle  stitutiims,  beside  the  ra^^^^ed  schools  prq)er.  The 
are  9  chapels,  the  most  interesting  of  whidi  ^'Albert  Imrtitntion"  in  Gravel  bme,  filackfriars 
are  those  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  beyond  the  road,  was  opened  in  Aug.  1859,  in  one  of  tbe 
altar,  and  of  Henry  VIL,  which  forms  the  east-  most  diar^mtaMe  neighborhoods  in  Londoii,  as  a 
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Mfonnatory  establlBfame&t.  It  oomptlm  infant^  Imn  for  deaf  and  dumb  ddldren  in  Old  Kent 
ragged,  and  Sondaj  sohods,  a  readu^  room,  a  li-  road,  Surrey.  There  is  also  a  seaman^s  home 
brary,  baths,  'washhooses,  and  oheap  dormitories,  near  the  London  dodu,  which  resones  annoaUy 
The  number  of  each  institntions  is  increasii^  from  8,000  to  5,000  sailors  from  the  dirty  and 
The  number  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensa*  disreputable  lodging  houses  which  disgrace  the 
lies,  and  other  establishments  of  the  kind,  was  courts  and  alleys  of  Wapping,  Shadwel),  and 
in  1859  about  200.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  East  Smithfield.»£dncati<xi  now  receives  in- 
areOhelsea  hospital  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers,  creased  attention  in  London.  Of  public  day 
and  Greenwich  hospital  for  disabled  saibrs.  schools  there  were  nearly  900  in  1851,  attended 
(See  Ohblbba,  and  Gbbsnwioh.)  The  most  ex-  by  167,298  scholars  (97,675  boys  and  69,628 
teaaiye  hospital  in  the  city  of  London  is  St  Bar-  girls),  and  of  private  day  schools  8,700,  usuaUy 
tholomew's^  West  Smithfield,  which  relieves  an*  attended  by  87,000  of  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
nnally  upward  of  70,000  out-door  and  in-door  versity  of  London,  established  in  1886,  oonsistB 
patients.  The  two  other  greatest  hospitals  of  of  government  examiners  who  are  authorised 
London  are  on  the  Surrey  side — St  Thomas's  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  law,  and  medidne 
in  High  street,  Sonthwark,  and  Gny^s  hospital  upon  the  graduates  of  University  and  King^s 
in  its  vicinity,  which  supports  a  separate  lyi^g-  colleges  in  London,  and  other  proprietary  estab* 
in  asylum.  Similar  institutions  are  the  London  lishments  of  a  similar  ohaanacter.  It  is  constitut- 
^  1859, 28,290  patients),  Westminster,  Charing  ed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge 
Cross,  Middlesex,  and  other  hospitals.  Among  without  distindion  of  sect,  rank,  or  party,  and 
q[)eotal  hospitals  are  those  for  small  pox  in  Up-  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for 
per  HoUoway,  for  consumption  in  Brompton  academical  honors.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
and  in  the  City  road,  for  diseases  of  the  eye  in  to  the  university  in  1858,  and  if  die  right  pro- 
Finsbory  and  Charing  Cross,  and  the  royal  or-  posed  by  the  new  reform  bill  brought  before 
tii<^>edic  hospital,  O^rd  street  (in  1859, 1.400  parliament  in  the  session  of  1860  should  ulti- 
eases  of  dub-foot).  The  foundation  stone  of  the  mately  be  attained,  the  university  would  be  en- 
Boyal  Victoria  patriotic  asylum,  Wandsworth  titled  to  a  representative  in  the  house  of  corn- 
common,  for  800  orphan  dimghters  of  soldiers,  mons,  to  fill  which  the  names  of  Sir  John 
tailors,  and  marines,  to  be  endowed  from  the  Romilly  and  others  have  already  been  men- 
royal  patriotic  Amo,  was  laid  bv  the  queen,  tioned  (June,  1860).  The  present  chancellor  of 
Jdy  11,  1857.  The  new  national  hospital  for  the  university  is  £arl  Granville,  and  the  vlce- 
theparalyzed  and  epileptic  was  opened  in  1860  chancellor  Sir  John  George  Shaw-Lefovre,  the 
in  Whitechapel,  and  placed  under  the  direction  son  of  the  former  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard«  The  best  known  la-  mons.  University  college,  Gower  street  (orig(» 
natio  asylum,  the  name  of  which  has  often  nally  called  London  university),  opened  in  1828, 
been  generally  applied  to  establishments  for  teachesmost  branches  of  learning  excepting  di- 
the  insane,  is  Bedlam,  or  more  properly  Beth-  vinity,  and  is  open  to  all  religious  denominanons. 
lehem  hospital,  called  so  after  the  priory  of  Lord  Brou^aro,  the  principal  promoter  of  thia 
St  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  from  which  it  origi-  institution,  continues  to  be  president  King's 
nated  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  After  college,  SoAierset  house,  the  rival  institution,  and 
various  vidssitudes  the  old  building  was  taken  founded  in  the  same  year,  resembles  the  former 
down  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  hos-  in  almost  every  req>ect,  except  that  divinity  is 
pital,  in  St  George's  fields,  was  laid  in  1812.  taught  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  estab- 
It  is  a  fine  building,  nearly  700  feet  long,  the  lished  church.  The  new  colleffe  for  bidepen- 
oantre  being  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  sup*  dents  possesses  afbculty  of  tbeology  anda^ul- 
ported  by  6  Ionic  columns.  The  patients  are  ty  of  arts.  St  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509, 
treated  with  great  skill  and  kindness.  The  wo-  where  Milton  was  educated,  was  rebmlt  in  its 
men  are  supplied  with  pianos  and  the  men  with  present  form  in  1828.  Among  the  otiier  note- 
billiards  and  other  amus^nents.  A  few  oeUs  worthy  institutions  are  St.  Peter's  college,  or 
are  lined  and  fioored  with  India  rubber  and  Westminster  school,  where  Ben  JonsoUfBiyden, 
cork,  against  which  the  most  insane  person  may  Locke,  and  Gibbon  received  their  educaticm ; 
fling  himself  without  posdbility  of  injury.  It  merchant  tailors'  school,  charterhouse  school, 
can  aooonmiodate  about  500.  Lock  hospital,  in  and  the  school  called  Christ's  hospital,  r^ 
Harrow  road,  was  established  for  the  cure  of  fe-  Chabtbbhousb,  and  Chbist's  Hospital.)  The 
males  suffering  from  disorders  contracted  by  a  dty  of  London  school  for  the  sons  of  persons 
vicious  course  of  life,  and  supports  a  chapel  and  of  the  middle  dass  was  established  in  1885.  A 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  penitent  females  government  school  of  design  or  department  of 
recovered  in  the  hospital.  The  Dreadnought  or  practical  art  was  established  in  Marlborough 
seaman's  hospital  ship,  called  after  a  ship  of  war  house  and  Somerset  house  in  1887,  under  the 
of  that  name,  is  moored  in  the  river  off  Green-  auspices  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  Weeleyan 
wich,  and  accessible  to  sick  sailors  of  all  na-  normal  college,  Westminster,  was  estaUished  in 
tions.  The  leading  charities  for  the  blind  and  1850;  and  tiiere  is  another  normal  school  at 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  the  school  for  the  in-  Fulham.  Medical  and  surgical  schools  are  at- 
digent  blind,  St.  Gorge's  fields,  Surrey ;  the  tached  to  the  great  hospitals,  and  there  are 
London  society  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  several  distinct  colleges  for  the  study  of  those 
in  Aveooe  road,  St  John's  Wood ;  and  the  a^-  sdences ;  the  college  of  phyidcians  in  PftU  Mall 
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and  of  gorgeoiui  in  Linodn's  Inn  fields  hoid  tiiedisoankmof  art.  There  kaaintdtollcnilbr 
examinations  for  licensee  or  diplomas  to  prao-  dvil  engineers,  and  one  of  British  arohiteeta. 
tise  in  the  reif>ectiye  professions.  Knowledge  The  arehitectoral  miioo,  formed  fdur  the  pms 
is  greatlj  fostered  in  London  by  the  inoreas*  pose  of  providing  a  building  for  the  meeongs 
ing  number  of  mechanios'  institutes  and  liter-  and  ezhibitimis  cl  the  yarions  ardiitectnral  so- 
ary  society  The  daily  and  periodical  jour-  cieties,  in  1857  took  a  house  in  Conduit  street^ 
nak  and  magarinee,  nearly  500  in  number,  and  have  erected  there  8  galleries.  The  foraale 
diffiise  a  vasti  amount  of  intelligence  among  school  of  art  and  dedgn  has  been  attended 
many  people  who  cannot  affi>rd  an  ezpennve  since  1852  by  about  100  pupils  amiuaUy,  and 
edu<»tion.  Literature  and  learning  are  fhrther  in  1860  numbered  118.  The  monuments  and 
promoted  by  the  library  of  the  British  museum  statues  of  London  are  not  remarkable  for  ar^ 
and  other  libraries,  especisJly  public  circulat-  tistic  beauty.  They  are  chiefly  in  honor  of 
ing  libraries,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  various  sovereigns,  and  of  statesmen  and 
L^don,  the  London  library  in  St.  James's  warriors,  as  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  Wellington, 
square,  with  about  80,000  volumes,  being  the  An  archsaological  institute  and  association  were 
largest  of  the  kind.  Many  of  the  societies  for  the  established  in  1848.  London,  especially  the 
promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  "^city,"  alxHmds 
as  the  royal  society,  the  Eoologica]^  geographi*  in  every  direction  with  objects  of  study  for  the 
cal,  astronomicid,  geological,  Aaiatic,  and  tin-  archsoolog^  and  historian.  The  most  remark- 
n»an  societies,  and  London  and  Middlesex  ar-  able  of  the  kind  is  afibrded  by  the  tower  of 
chffiological  society,  have  a  world-wide  repute-  London,  with  its  coUections  oi  armor,  the  jewel 
tion  and  influence.  The  polytechnic  institution  house  containing  the  regalia  and  coronation 
aims  by  its  exhibiti<MQS  and  by  lectures  delivered  plate,  and  the  Beauchamn  tower  in  which  Lady 
tibere  to  popularize  the  mechanical  sciences.  Jane  Grey  was  confinea.  Oppodte  the  weet- 
ProU  Faraday  and  other  eminent  men  lecture  em  angle  or  bastion  of  the  tower  is  the  ^mH 
at  the  royal  institution  in  Albemarle  street,  on  Tower  hill  famous  for  executions;  and  near 
from  the  same  desk  from  which  Coleridge,  Sir  the  traitors'  gate,  midway  in  the  tower  wafl 
Humphry  Davy,  and  Sydney  Smith  once  en-  which  faces  tiie  Thames,  is  the  so  called  Bloody 
lightened  their  audiences.  The  number  of  insti-  tower,  from  the  cruel  deeds  witii  which  it  is 
t^ions  of  a  similar  dass,  which  are  all  liberally  associated. — ^The  art  of  music  is  encouraged  in 
supplied  with  books  and  newspapers,  is  already  London  by  the  royal  academy  of  music,  by  the 
great,  and  is  continually  increasing.  There  are  sacred  harmonic  concerts  at  £xeter  haU,  tiie 
collections  of  natural  historv  in  the  British  mu-  philharm<Hiic  and  sevwal  other  societies,  and 
senm  and  in  various  other  localities. — ^The  fine  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts  in  St  Martin's  hall  (St 
arts  are  promoted  by  the  celebrated  Elgin  and  James's  haU,  a  new  hall  for  musical  and  other 
Townley  marbles  ana  by  the  collections  of  stat-  public  entertainments  and  purposes,  larger  than 
nary  and  pictures  in  the  national  gallery.  The  St.  Martin's  but  smaller  than  Exeter  hall,  was 
principal  private  collections  are  those  of  the  opened  in  1858),  and  by  Her  Mi^esty's  theatre, 
queen,  the  duke  Sutherland,  marquis  of  West-  or  the  Italian  opera  house,  in  tiie  Hayraarket 
minster,  earl  of  EUesmere,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  The  new  Italian  opera  house  in  Covent  garden, 
Hope,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  &c.  The  royal  acad-  of  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  La  Scala  at 
emy,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  pres-  Milan,  and  about  |  larger  in  size  than  l^e  the- 
ident  and  lecturer,  and  where  annual  exnibi-  atre  which  was  burned  down  in  1856,  was  built 
tions  are  held,  the  British  institution,  the  society  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  opened  in  May,  1858. 
of  painters  in  water  colors,  and  the  society  of  Its  length  is  240,  breadth  128,  and  height  near- 
British  artists  in  Suffolk  sti'eet,  are  among  the  ly  100  feet^  and  it  can  accommodate  from  2,000 
principal  art  associations.  The  new  Kensing-  to  2,500.  The  English  and  German  operas  aho 
ton  museum  was  opened  in  1857,  and  contains  fiourish  in  London,  but  only  at  intervals.  Dmiy 
now  the  galleries  of  modem  English  art  The  Lane  is  the  oldest  theatre  in  London.  Among 
Ellison  gallery,  consisting  of  50  original  En^  popular  theatres  are  the  Princess's,  Lyceum,  the 
liah  water  color  pictures,  was  presented  to  it  Haymarket,  and  the  Adelphi.  Sadler'sWeUs 
in  1860  by  Mrs.  Enzabeth  Ellison.  The  Vernon  theatre  has  become  the  home  of  the  Shakespear- 
and  Turner  pictures  were  removed  in  1859  from  ian  drama.  The  Olympic  and  Marylebone  are 
Marlborough  house  to  a  part  of  the  same  build-  also  theatres  of  considerable  reputation  in  their 
ing  adjoining  the  Sheepshank  gallery.  Some  immediate  localities.  French  plays  are  given 
20  acres  of  the  adjoining  grounds  are  being  con-  during  the  season  at  St  James's  tiieatre.  Among 
verted  into  gardens  for  the  horticultural  society,  the  smaller  tiieatres  are  those  of  the  city  of  Len- 
to be  provided  with  a  conservatory,  so  as  to  don  and  Garrick  and  Surrey  guldens,  and  Surrey 
form  a  winter  garden.  Kew  museums  in  the  or  circus  theatre  in  Blackfriuv  road.  The  most 
Xaw  gardens  and  the  East  India  house  were  democratic  place  of  theatrical  entertmnment  is 
also  opened  in  1857,  the  latter  for  Indian  works  the  large  Victoria  theatre,  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
of  art,  which  will  soon  probably  be  removed  road,  Lambeth,  holding  about  2,000  people. 
totheBritis]imuseum,theBaleof  the  E.I.  house  New  theatres  are  the  New  Adelphi,  hol<&ng 
being  inoposed.  The  chief  art  organ  is  the  1,400  persons;  the  Britannia  theatre,  Hoxton. 
"Art  Journal;"  the  "Athenffium"  and  other  one  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  places  of 
literary  journals  also  devote  much  attention  to  amusement^  and  now  the  largest  &e8tre  in 
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LGBdoa^  Moomniodaltoff  about  6,M9  pamons;  (Man  cyf  daims  nnd^r  £50,  and  Tariotis  minor 
and  the  New  Payilion,Whiteohapel,  intended  for  courts,  make  up  the  mim  total  of  London  coarts, 
one  of  the  lowliest  aimienoes  ai  the  metropoliB.  irrespeotive  of  the  principal  or  the  central  crim- 
Astley'a  amphitheatre  near  Westminster  bridge  inal  coort  held  at  the  Old  Bailej,  which  pre- 
is  famous  for  its  eqae^xian  performances,  and  is  sents  a  painfol  and  gloomy  appearance  from  l^e 
now  used  both  as  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  aggravated  nature  of  the  onences  tried  there, 
fonnd^on  stone  of  a  royal  dramatic  college  was  The  lord  mayor  is  the  nominal  president  of  this 
laid  Jane  1, 1860. — ^The  principal  dub  hooses  in  court,  but  two  Judges  selected  each  term  from 
Pall  Mall  are  the  Army  and  Navy,  Athenasum,  the  Judges  of  the  queen's  bench,  exchequer, 
Carlton,  Guards,  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  Reform,  and  common  pleas  try  most  of  the  cases;  a 
Travellers',  United  Service,  and  United  tJniversi-  few  being  also  presided  over  by  the  recoider 
tj.  In  St.  James's  street  are  Arthur's,  Boodle's,  or  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London. 
Brooks's,  the  Oonservative^  and  White's.  The  'The  vicinity  of  this  court  is  haunted  by  the 
Junior  United  Service  dub,  rebuilt  and  enlarg*  refuse  of  London  lawyers  and  by  some  of  the 
ed  in  1857,  is  in  Oharles  street,  St  James's;  worst  daases  of  London  society.  Inferior 
the  Windhfun  in  St.  James's  square;  the  Union  offences  are  tried  before  the  assistant  Judge  at 
in  Trafalgar  square;  the  Oriental  in  Hanover  the  Middlesex  sessions  houses.  The  lord  mayor 
square ;  the  Parthenon  in  Regent  street,  to  which  presides  over  a  court  at  the  mansion  house,  and 
was  joined  in  1864  the  Ereohtheum ;  the  Oity  one  of  the  aldermen  holds  a  court  in  Guildhall 
dub,  in  Old  Broad  street.  The  Garrick  dub,  tojudge  matters  of  smaller  import;  beside  which 
named  after  David  (3hu*rick,  and  combining  the  there  are  11  metropolitan  police  courts  bevond 
advantages  of  a  dub  with  those  of  literary  so-  the  limits  of  the  city,  under  the  superintendence 
oiety,  is  in  King  street,  Co  vent  garden.  Brooks's  of  the  home  secretary,  making  altogether  18 
is  the  famous  dd  whig,  and  Boodle's  the  equally  police  courts,  the  magistrates  of  which  have  the 
odebrated  old  tory  dub.  The  Cariton,  the  Oon-  power  to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  small 
servative,  and  the  Reform  dubs  are  also  of  a  polit-  offences  and  disorderly  conduct,  also  to  inquire 
ioal  nature,  the  first  two  tory  and  conservative,  regarding  capital  crimes,  and  to  send  prisoners 
and  the  last  liberaL  The  two  United  Service  for  trial  at  the  central  criminal  court  in  the  Old 
dubs  and  the  Aimy  and  Navy  club  are  exdusive-  BaUey.  The  police  force  acting  under  the  com* 
lyprofessionaL  The  Athemeum  is  strongly  in-  misdoner  of  police,  consisting  of  18  divisions, 
fused  with  aliterary  and  artistic  dement  White's  is  about  6,000,  and  that  under  the  corporation 
is  the  oldest  and  most  exdusive,  and  is  intimatdv  of  the  dty  of  London  nearly  600.  The  annual 
associated  with  Addison  and  Stede,  and  White's  number  of  offenders  against  the  laws  is  about 
chocolate  house  of  the  '*  Tatler ;"  the  number  100,000.  The  number  of  persons  confined  for 
of  members  is  usually  limited,  but  varies  from  debt  in  Queen's  and  Whitecross  street  prison  is 
600  to  2,000.  There  are  on  tne  whole  over  20  about  8,000  annually.  Hors^nonger  lane  gaol 
large  dub  houses  in  London,  all  nearly  in  one  also  indndes  debtors.  Of  prisons  for  criminals 
locality,  either  in  or  clustering  round  Pall  Mall  there  are  12  in  the  metropolis;  the  most  noted 
and  St.  James's  street  The  Whittington  dub  is  Newgate,  in  front  of  which  are  executed 
and  metropolitan  Athensum  is  an  institution  in  those  sentenced  to  death  for  capitd  crimes 
Arundel  street,  Strand,  established  mainly  for  the  committed  in  London  and  Middlesex.  Oon  vict 
purpose  of  offering  the  conveniences  of  a  cheap  prisons  under  the  charge  of  the  government  are 
dub  for  men  and  women  in  the  middling  wdks  Millbank  (for  mdes  and  females),  Pentonville 
of  life,  but  counting  many  literary  persons  (mdes),  Brixton  (femdes),  and  Fulham  refuge; 
among  its  members. — ^The  law  is  represented  in  beside  which  there  are  the  new  house  oi  cor- 
London  by  4great  innsor  sodeties:  the  Inner  rection  at  Hollo  way,  the  Gold  Bath  prison 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  lincoln's  Inn,  and  near  Gray's  Inn  lane,  the  house  of  detention  in 
Gray's  Inn.  (See  Inks  of  Ooubt.)  The  most  Olerkenwdl,  &o.  The  number  of  persons  an* 
important  courts  of  law  are  hdd  {Mutly  in  Lin-  nudly  confined  in  the  prinoipd  gaols  some- 
coin's  Inn  and  partly  in  a  wing  attached  to  the  times  exceeds  40,000.~-State  affairs  are  oon- 
W.  dde  of  Westminster  hall,  which  forms  the  ducted  in  the  government  buildings  in  White- 
vestibule  to  the  houses  of  parliament  l^ie  hall  and  Downing  street,  and  the  legislature 
courts  are  those  of  queen's  bench,  common  transacts  its  business  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
pleas,  and  exchequer,  of  the  diancdlor,  master  ment,  in  the  new  pdace  of  Westminster,  which 
of  the  rolls,  lord  justices  of  apped,  and  vice-  occupies  the  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
chanodlora.  In  vacation,  the  chancellor  hdds  of  the  old  house  of  parliament,  destroyed  by 
his  court  in  the  old  hall,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  fire  in  1834.  The  new  pdace  at  Westmin- 
the  master  of  the  rolls  in  Rolls  court,  Ohancery  ster  \b  approaching  completion.  It  will  cover 
kne.  The  ecdesiastiod  and  admiralty  courts  an  area  of  qpward  of  8  acres,  and  comprise  1,100 
dt  at  doctors'  commons.  The  new  court  for  apartments,  including  the  houses  of  lords  and 
divorce  and  matrimonid  causes  held  its  first  commons,  the  centrd  hall,  St  Stephen's  hdl, 
meeting  May  10,  1858.  The  bankruptcy  court  &c.,  each  equd  in  itself  to  a  building  of  extra- 
in  Badnghall  street,  the  insolvent  debtors'  ordinary  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  more 
court  in  Portngd  street,  the  courts  of  the  lord  than  2  miles  of  corridors  and  passages.  The 
mayor  and  of  the  sherifis  of  the  city  of  Lod-  origind  estimate  of  the  cost  was  about  £700,000, 
don,  10  of  Uie  new  county  courts  £6r  the  de-  but  it  is  bdieved  to  have  reached  in  1860  up* 
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lirard  of  £8,000,000,  In  1807  the  coTermneiit  kUot  freemen  wft  entMled  to  a  Toto  ii  Oe 
offered  premiiims  for  a  block  plan  wbioh  shoald  eleotkHi  of  their  ward,  whether  liTeryiiMa  or 
exhibit  Uie  best  scheme  for  the  oonoentration  not.  The  number  of  hyerymen  yaries  betweeo 
of  the  principal  government  offioea,  on  a  site  6,000  and  7,000.  Their  guilds  nnmber  npwird 
Ijing  between  Whitehall  and  the  new  palace  of  80,  89  of  which  have  separate  haS\s,  thereit 
at  Westminster,  and  extending  from  the  park  meeting  in  Gnildhall  or  in  tayems.  Among  then 
to  the  riyer;  and  also  designs  for  two  build-  there  are  12  formerly  called  honoraUe  eompt- 
ings,  as  parts.of  the  general  scheme,  for  the  de-  niee,  and  still  hdding  a  oertain  preeminence; 
partaient  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  they  are  the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  fob- 
affairs  and  for  that  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  mongers,  goldsmiths,  skinners,  merchant  tailon. 
war.  A  new  India  house  is  also  to  be  erected,  haberdashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  Tintners,  is4 
the  old  East  India  house  in  Leadenhall  street  dothworkers.  The  ffufld  of  saddlers  is  tradl- 
being  inconveniently  located  for  business  trans-'  tionaUy  the  oldest  of  them  all ;  saddles  wen 
actions  since  1858,  when  the  Indian  government  known  in  London  as  early  as  A.  D.  600.  Hmj 
pa«Bed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  Lambeth  of  the  gnUds  are  possessed  of  large  pn4>ert7,  tai 
palace,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been  dispense  the  most  lavish  hospitality  in  their 
we  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  halls.  Fi^m<Higer8*  hidl,  mercers^  hall,  groeei^ 
at  least  the  18th  century.  (See  Laiosth.)  hall,  merohuit  tailors'  hall,  the  new  dothwork* 
The  royal  palaces  are  Buckingham  palace,  the  ers*  hall  in  Ifinoing  lane,  and,  above  all,  gold- 
only  town  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  St.  James'fl^  smiths*  hall,  are  among  the  finest  These  goOdi 
in  Pall  Mall,  portions  of  which  are  inhabited  by  are  intimately  connected  with  the  corporatkn 
Uie  Cambridge  branch  of  the  royal  family;  £en-  of  London.  The  guildhall,  in  which  the  mk 
sington  palace,  westward  of  Hyde  park  and  be-  deliberative  assenioly  meets,  is  a  large  bnt  n(4 
tween  the  Kensington  and  Bayswater  roads,  in  very  remarkable  building.  The  lord  mayor  ii 
which  Queen  Yiotoria  was  born,  and  which  the  representative  of  royalty  in  the  dvi)  go^ 
serves  in  part  as  a  rendence  for  persons  employ-  emment  of  tJie  city,  chief  commissioner  d 
ed  at  the  royal  court  These  palaces  are  of  litUe  its  lieutenancy,  and  conservator  of  the  rivff 
architectural  significance.  The  palaces  of  Hamp-  Thames;  and  on  the  death  of  a  sover^  Im 
ton  Court  and  Windsor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon-  becomes  pro  Um,  a  membw  of  the  privy  oohb- 
don,  are  much  more  interesting. — ^The  troops  sta-  oil.  He  has  the  free  use  of  the  mansion  hooN, 
tioned  in  London  number  about  5,000,  consisting  beside  the  sidary  of  £8,000  per  annum,  bat  ii 
of  2  regiments  of  life  guards  and  horse  guards  expected  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  me- 
and  5  battalions  of  foot  guards.  The  metropolis  tropolis  for  ho^itality.  Hie  day  on  which  be 
returns  16  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  4  enters  into  office  (Nov.  9)  is  kept  as  a  partial 
for  the  city  of  London,  indnding  in  1860  Lord  holiday  in  the  city.  He  then  proceeds  in  state 
John  Bussell  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  to  Westminster  hall,  where  he  is  sworn  in,  and 
and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  6  in  the  evening  he  gives  a  sumptuous  ban<iait 
boroughs.  Greenwich  also  returns  2  members,  in  guildhall,  which  is  attended  by  ministen 
Chelsea,  Kensington^  Brompton,  and  other  dis-  and  other  public  personages. — ^The  fc^owing 
tricts  not  included  m  any  of  the  metropolitan  are  the  principal  markets  <k  London.  Iba 
boroughs  or  cities,  form  part  of  the  constituency  metropolitan  cattle  market  between  Mngtoo 
of  Middlesex.  Some  of  the  more  populous  dis-  and  Camden  Town,  openea  in  1865,  oocapi« 
tricts,  as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  will  probably  80  acres.  Smithfield,  on  which  the  old  cattle 
soon  become  independent  parliamentary  bor-  market  stood,  is  famous  in  history  for  its  Joo^ 
oughs  with  the  right  of  returning  2  members. —  tournaments,  executions,  and  burnings,  and  vx 
The  government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  me-  the  Bartholomew  frir,  which  was  held  tlnB^ 
tropolis  is  under  the  charge  of  the  home  secre-  Billingsgate,  the  great  fish  market,  is  a  Ktm 
tary,  and  administered  under  his  instructions  by  b^ow  London  bridge  on  the  left  bank  oftM 
the  commissioners  of  police;  but  that  portion  Thames.  (See  BiLUNoeeATB.)  Covent  w^ 
known  as  the  city  is  under  the  excluuve  super-  den  market  is  the  great  fruit,  vegetable,  ana 
intendence  of  the  corporation  of  London,  one  herb  market,  with  the  finest  fiowers  and  frmti 
of  the  most  infiuential  and  wealthy  municipal  in.  the  world.  Newgate  market,  the  great  ca^ 
bodies  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  lord  cass  market,  has  been  likened  on  market  moi^ 
mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  having  25  mem-  logs  to  one  continuous  butchers'  tray,  the  Wen 
hers  exclusive  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  206  End  carcass  butchers  coming  here  eniM»6w 
conmion  council  men.  The  lord  mayor  is  elect-  almost  all  their  meat  Lef^enhall  marked  i 
ed  annually  from  the  court  of  aldermen ;  he  large  market  for  butchers'  meat,  fish,  PP^J^ 
must  have  previously  served  as  sheriff  and  may  vegetables,  leather,  hides,  bacon,  ^c,  ia  w^**^ 
be  reelected.  The  right  of  nominating  two  al-  inLMdenhaU  street  between  Graoechurob  atreal 
dermen  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  mayoralty  and  the  East  India  house.  Of  Uie  minor  mff- 
is  restricted  to  those  freemen  of  the  city  who  kets  of  London,  Hnngerfbrd  and  FarringM 
have  been  admitted  into  the  livery  of  their  markets  are  the  largest  The  latter  is  the  gre» 
respective  guilds ;  the  aldermen  then  decide  market  for  water  cresses,  and  is  crowded  wita 
which  of  the  two  is  to  be  elected.  The  alder-  the  masses  of  the  poorer  population,  V*'^^ 
men  hold  office  for  life.  They  are  elected  one  larly  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  ^^^ 
for  each  of  the  26  wards  of  the  city,  and  all  res-  uable  horses  are  sold  at  Tattersall's,  Qrosf  enor 
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plaoe,  called  so  after  ^obard  TattenaU,  origin  or  ind^Modeot  geatlemoD,  and  over  25,000  who 
nally  a  trainiDg  groom  of  the  dake  of  King-  live  upon  aimiiities,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  ladies, 
stoo,  who  made  his  fortane  by  parohasinfr  for  The  number  of  bachelors  is  nearly  200,000,  of 
£2,600  the  celebrated  horse  Highflyer.  Dor-  spinsters  abont  250,000,  of  widowers  37,000, 
ing  the  great  races  at  i^Mom  and  IJerby,  Tat>  and  of  widows  110,000.  The  annual  deliyery 
terisall's  presents  a  most  Miimated  appearance^  (^  letters  is  46  for  each  person  of  the  popula- 
the  betting  there  regulating  that  of  the  whole  tion  (only  22  for  each  of  the  population  in  other 
country.  In  connection  with  Tattersall^s  is  a  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom) ;  and  to  facilitate 
subscription  room  under  the  superintendence  their  distribution,  the  metropolis  was  divided  in 
of  the  Jockey  dub  in  Old  Bond  street,  which  is  1858  into  10  postal  districts. — ^Tbe  climate  of 
attended  by  all  the  patrons  of 'the  tur£  Hav  London  is  temperate  and  moist  The  health  of 
markets  are  held  at  the  east  end  of  Whitechapd.  the  inhabitants  has  ^^iidually  improved,  and 
at  Cumberland  market,  Re^nt's  park,  as  weu  promises  to  improve  sSU  more  rapidly  fW>m  the 
as  in  6mithfield.  Bag  felt  is  held  in  Middlesex  recent  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  burials  and 
street,  near  Tower  hill,  and  is  almost  exdusivelT  the  amelioration  in  the  drainage.  The  rate  of 
devoted  to  transactions  in  old  wearing  appareL  mortality  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
Another  market  of  the  kind  in  Hounosditch  was  annually  1  in  20  of  the  population ;  at 
occupies  a  squai^  open  area  a  little  off  the  street,  present  it  is  about  1  in  40.  It  is  estimated 
and  is  of  a  somewhat  more  miscellaneous  char-  that  169  persons,  die  daily  in  London,  and  that 
acter;  broken  umbrellas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces  a  child  is  bom  every  5  minutes.  All  metro- 
of  old  harness^  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  and  politan  burial  nx>unds  which  prove  injurious  to 
artides  of  the  meanest  description,  are  here  the  health  of  uie  inhabitants  are  now,  by  order 
brought  together.  The  metropolis  consumes  in  of  government,  dosed  against  funerals  without 
one  year  about  1,700,000  quarters  of  wheat,  250,«  a  moment's  delay.  The  number  of  cemeteries 
000  bullocks,  1,800,000  sheep,  80,000  calves,  in  the  suburbs  is  consequentiy  rapidly  increas- 
40,000  pigs  (beside  large  quantities  of  ham  and  ing.  Manv  of  them  are  prettily  situated  and 
bacon),  4,000,000  head  of  poultry,  2,000,000  laid  out  with  taste,  as  Hi^igate,  Norwood,  and 
game,  over  450,000,000  lbs.  of  fish  (more  than  Kensal  Green  cemeteries.  The  annual  number 
half  of  which  are  herrings),  800,000  barrds  of  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to  nearly  TOO. 
oysters,  825,000,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  90,000,000  There  are  about  50  offices  for  effecting  fire  in- 
Ibs.  of  cabbages,  750,000  bushds  of  apples,  and  surances.  £very  street  is  provided  with  fire 
75,000,000  foreign  eggs.  For  the  annual  sup«  Pjpgs  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  en^nes. 
ply  of  milk  and  cream  over  18,000  cows  are  The  chief  insurance  companies  maintain  fire 
required.  The  ccmsumption  of  porter  and  engine  establishments  at  22  different  stations, 
ale  reaches  nearly  45,000,000  gallons,  beside  and  fire  escapes  are  in  readiness  at  convenient 
2,000,000  of  spirits,  and  70,000  pipes  of  wine,  spots  throu^ont  the  metrqx>lis.  The  in- 
chiefiy  sheriy  and  port.  The  new  commercial  creasing  thr&t  of  the  middle  and  lower  dasses 
treaty  with  France  will  probably  tend  to  popu-  is  man^ested  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
larize  in  London  the  use  of  the  cheap  Irench  life  insurance  offices,  of  which  there  are  about 
wines.  The  number  of  beer  and  gm  shops,  200,  and  of  tiie  loan  fund  societies  and  the  sav- 
many  of  the  latter  appropriately  called  ^  ings  banks.  The  amount  due  in  the  latter  to 
palaces,  is  8,000.  The  artcurial  system  supplies  alnrnt  260,000  depositors  (chiefiy  in  Middlesex) 
85,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The  is  nearly  £5,700,000.  Many  of  the  lowest  de- 
main  drainage  of  the  metropolis  has  been  placed  scriptions  of  the  population,  however,  are  slow 
nnce  1858  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  in  emandpating  themsdves  from  filthy  habitSi 
board  of  works.  The  sewerage  carries  off  10,-  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  families 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  refuse.  Exdusive  of  the  who  live  in  one  single  room  b^g  estimated  as 
ooal  brought  by  railway,  8,000,000  tons  are  an-  high  as  150,000.  The  dwellings  of  a  large  pro- 
nudly  imported  by  water.  The  smoke  of  the  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries, 
eoal  may  be  traced  at  times  at  a  distance  of  40  Kensington,  for  instance,  are  mere  hovels,  with 
m.  To  light  the  metropolis  6,000,000  to  7,000,-  shattered  roofs  and  unglazed  windows,  the  floor 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  required,  independent  bdow  the  levd  of  the  external  soil  and  the  walls 
of  the  consumption  of  oil,  candles,  Ac.  About  at  times  partially  damp.  Notwitnstanding  the 
82,000  tailors,  86,000  boot  and  shoe  makers,  great  number  of  ihe  squalidly  poor  and  the  vi- 
70,000  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  dous  contained  within  its  borders,  London  is 
irrespective  of  dealers  in  ready-made  and  sec-  said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
ond-hand  clothing^  are  engaged  in  supplying  world.*-Over  4,000  cabs  and  1,000  omnibuses 
wearing  apparel.  Of  domestic  servants  there  are  employed  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
are  nearly  200,000,  mostiy  females.  Bedde  eleotiric  tdegraph  company  have  20  stations  in 
80,000  paupers,  there  are  on  an  average  80,000  Afferent  p^ts  of  the  metropolis.  The  great 
persons  without  ostensible  means  of  employ-  railway  t^mini  in  London  are  the  north-west- 
ment,  the  laxg&r  proportion  females,  many  of  em,  great  western,  south-western,  eastern,  and 
the  country  girls  being  turned  upon  the  town,  the  south-eastern  counties,  beside  smaller  local 
where  in  want  of  honest  employment  they  are  lines,  as  those  to  €h*eenwich,  Bladcwall,  Hamp- 
doomed  to  a  life  of  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  ton  Oourt  &c  The  tunnd  under  the  Thame& 
there  are  a  few  thousand  idlers  of  large  fortune  situated  al)out  2  m.  bdow  London  bridge,  and 
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extending  from  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  rirer  below  the  Pdol,  where  the  rmr  bends  abropdy 
In  High  street,  Wapping,  to  Rotherhithe  on  the  in  its  oonrse  at  Limehoose  reach,  is  one  of  tk 
Surrey  side,  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  Mark  Isam-  entrances  to  the  West  India  docks,  wUdi  nm 
bert  Bmnel,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  difii-  across  the  base  of  the  tongoe  of  land  called  tbe 
cahy  of  approach  makes  the  tnnnel  of  little  con*  Isle  of  Dogs  and  open  into  Blaokwall  r^tch,  the 
yenience  for  purposes  of  traflSc,  but  it  is  visited  vast  num^  of  masts  seen  across  tbe  ^stonp 
by  thousands  who  admire  the  wonderful  charao-  resembling  a  forest  of  leafless  trees.  DqHiord, 
ter  of  the  work.  The  metropolitan  railway,  de-  on  the  ri^t  hand  from  Limehoose  readi,  is  a 
signed  to  establish  a  communication  between  government  dockyard,  and  the  seat  of  the  Tie- 
the  city  and  the  great  series  of  railways  on  the  tualling  department.  Opposite  GreeDwicfa  m 
K.  of  the  Thames,  is  in  course  of  construction,  many  ship  builBers'  yaras.  Below  Greenwioh 
and  will  probably  be  opened  in  1862.  It  will  the  shores  on  either  ode  are  ezoeedindy  iat 
start  from  opposite  the  great  western  railway  until  Black  wall  is  reached,  where  the  EJutln- 
hotel  at  Paddington,  with  a  fork  up  to  South  dia  docks,  fhll  of  Ae  largest  merchant  ship^ue 
Wharf  road  to  Join  the  great  western  railway  situated.  Still  further  down  the  river  is  Wooi- 
on  the  level  near  the  site  of  the  old  passenger  wich  arsenal,  the  largest  government  ordnance 
station.  The  line  then  crosses  the  Edgeware  depot,  and  a  depot  for  convicts.  Graveseod, 
road  and  enters  the  New  road,  which  it  follows  the  la^  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbamea,  is 
to  King's  Gross,  where  a  tunn^  was  commenced  about  80  m.  from  London.  Parallel  to  the  bi* 
in  1860,  it  being  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sin  near  Dog  and  Duck  stairs,  sometimes  caM 
railway  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East  Country  docks,  which  leads  to  the  Cooii 
its  course  it  is  to  run  underneath  the  existing  mercial  docks,  is  the  Surrey  canal,  which  ooov- 
roadways,  thus  avoiding  the  great  expenditure  municates  with  the  Croydon  canaL  Thefi& 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  for  gent*s  canal  (9  m.  in  len^,  and  provided  with 
the  purchase  of  valuable  house  propertjy.  From  12  large  locks)  oommonicates  wi^  tiie  grand 
King's  Cross  the  line  takes  an  almost  straight  junction  canal,  passes  from  Paddington  by  a 
coarse  to  Farringdon  street,  and  this  part,  ex-  tunnel  under  Maida  hill  to  Regents  park,  thoioe 
cept  when  passing  under  roadways,*  will  be  in  to  Islington,  under  which  it  is  carried  by  a  toa* 
open  cutting. — ^The  port  of  London  extends  nel  |-  ul  long,  and  so  on  to  Hoxton.  Hackney, 
nominally  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  6im.  below  and  Limehouse.  Some  of  the  local  traflSo  is 
London  bridge,  to  a  point  called  Bugsby^s  Hole,  carried  on  by  means  of  these  canals.  The  prio- 
over  against  BlaokwalL  but  the  port  itsdf  does  cipal  commerce  of  London  passes  through  tbe 
not  reach  beyond  Limehouse.  The  "Pool"  com-  docks.  About  80,000  vessels  are  engaged  in 
mences  Just  below  London  bridge,  where  the  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  and  20,000  in  tbe 
river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  treble  coasting  trade.  The  fishing  interest,  on  the 
range  of  colliers  anchored  in  it  to  discharge  theur  east  coast,  fr(»n  London  as  fxt  north  as  Scar- 
cargoes.  Only  a  certain  number  of  the  colliers  borough,  embraced,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1,76T 
are  admitted  into  the  Pool  at  once,  the  remain-  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  76,683,  and 
der  waiting  in  the  lower  pool  until  the  flag  employs  28,079  men  and  an  invested  capital  d 
which  denotes  that  it  is  full  is  lowered,  when  about  £1,800,000.  The  total  registered  ahip- 
those  enter  whose  turn  is  first  Close  to  London  ping  numbers  nearly  8,000,  tonnage  1,000,000. 
bridge  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  e^erto 
800  tons.  The  legislature  has  placed  the  ship-  is  annually  over  £66,000,000;  the  farmr  coo- 
ping of  the  port  and  their  moorings  under  the  sist  of  com,  suear,  silk,  wool,  wood,  oil,  tea, 
direction  of  harbor  masters  nominated  by  the  wine,  spirits,  tallow,  butter,  coffee^  ^,  sod  tbe 
city  corporation  and  ratified  by  the  Trinity  latter  mainly  of  British  and  Irish  proonce  and 
house.  The  society  of  the  Trinity  house,  on  manufactures. — The  principal  mann&ctnre  of 
Tower  hill,  incorporated  in  1815,  possesses  great  Londcm  is  silk,  whicn  employs  about  116,0^ 
wealth ;  it  has  the  superintendence  of  the  plao-  persons,  mostly  females.  The  manu&oime  or 
ing  and  repairs  of  landmarks  and  buoys  to  in-  beer  and  porter  is  of  great  magnitude.  Sugar 
dicate  the  channels,  and  of  the  whole  English  refining,  clock  and  watch  making,  themamifto- 
lighthouse  system,  and  the  appointment  and  tnre  of  mathemadcal,  surgical,  and  musical  i^ 
control  of  pilots.  Although  the  conservation  strumenta,  jewcJry,  gold  and  silver  phit^  BOd 
of  the  river  is  in  some  measure  under  the  care  other  small  artides,  are  extensivdy  <»rried  ^ 
of  the  corporation,  Trinity  house  has  concurrent  Some  of  these  manufoctures,  and  partioolariy 
jurisdiction.  The  principal  docks  are  the  West  London-built  carriages,  e^joy  a  high  repntadoo. 
India,  East  India,  London,  St  Eatherine^s,  Vic-  The  transactions  in  English  and  foreign  goTem- 
toria,  and  Commercial  docks.  (See  Docks.)  A  ment  stock  and  in  bills  of  exchange  are  \xor 
little  below  the  tower  of  London  are  the  St  mense.  The  exports  ofgold  from  London  in  18o8 
Eatherine^s  docks,  enclosed  by  warehouses,  over  amounted  to  £18,875,890,  and  df  silver  to  £6r 
which  the  masts  of  the  larger  shipping  are  ob-  921,260 ;  total  £20,796,650.  The  imports^ 
servable.  Next  are  the  London  docks,  with  the  gold  in  the  6  months  endbig  Dec.  81,  1^8, 
famous  wine  vaults,  holding  65,000  pipes  and  were  £10,998.560,  and  of  silver,  £2,756,81^; 
more.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  grand  Surrey  total  £18,755,890.  or  in  the  year  abont^v* 
dock,  devoted  together  with  the  commercifu  000,000.  It  is  this  remarkable  combinatioo  w 
docks  to  the  timber  and  com  tradee.    A  little  commerdid,  manufacturing,  and  finandai  a^ 
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tiTity  which  makes  London  the  regnlafcor  of  BiteHectnal  and  religions  seeal  w^e  powerfoHj 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. — The  first  fostered  bj  the  reformation;  educational  and 
authentic  notice  of  the  existence  of  London  charitable  institutions  were  introduced ;  the 
{Lcmdinium)  occurs  in  Tacitus.  About  100  reftigeesof  the  Low  Ck)untries  naturalized  their 
years  after  Julius  Oeesar^s  invasion,  it  was  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  in  London; 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius,  called  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  advanced  with 
Augusta,  and  placed  under  a  Roman  adminis-  rapid  strides  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
tration.  Li  A.  D.  61  the  Britons  under  Boadi-  The  chief  part  of  the  metropolis  consisted  then 
oea  captured  and  burned  the  city,  which  was  and  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Newgate 
soon  however  rebuilt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  street,  Obeapside,  the  Poultry,  and  CornhiU, 
remained  unprotected  by  fortifications  until  the  and  the  crooked  streets  and  dingy  alleys  lead- 
reign  of  Oonstantine  the  Great^  who,  judging  ing  from  them  to  the  river.  Soth  sides  of 
from  many  coins  which  have  come  to  light,  is  the  Strand,  toward  Westminster,  were  fianked 
bedieved  to  have  construoted  the  walls  of  Lon-  with  houses.  The  south  river  side  of  the  Strand 
don  and  to  have  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see.  was  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  walls  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  The  other  parts  of  London  did  not  yet  exist, 
present  tower,  and  their  compass  was  completed  excepting  from  Charing  Cross  toward  White- 
by  another  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hall  palace,  and  to  Westminster  abbey.  There 
Gates  were  added  to  these  walls,  and  roads  were  but  few  buildings  in  Lambeth  and  South- 
laid  out  which  led  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  wark,  and  only  a  small  number  of  scattered 
country.  The  names  of  the  gates  are  still  pre-  houses  from  Morselydown  to  Tooley  street, 
served  in  Ludgate,  Aldersgate,  Moorgate,  Bish-  A  majority  of  tiie  corporation  took  a  decided 
opsgate,  Newgate,  and  other  streets  and  locali-  part  with  the  commons  during  the  civil  war. 
ties.  The  great  Roman  roads  Watling  street  After  the  restoration  London  began  to  revive, 
and  Ermin  street  had  their  termini  at  the  so  but  the  plague,  which  had  already  visited  it 
called  London  stone.  A  portion  of  the  stone  in  1848  and  in  1604,  again  raged  in  the  city 
or  Roman  miUiarium  still  exists,  and  is  insert-  from  June  tiU  the  end  of  Dec.  1666,  carry- 
ed  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  St.  Swithin's  ing  off  nearly  20,000  persons,  or  i  of  the  pop- 
church.  Cannon  street.  Under  the  Saxons,  nlation.  lire,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
London  is  believed  to  have  become  the  capital  the  city  in  898  and  at  various  otiier  periods, 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom,  and  to  have  quickly  especially  1077  and  1086,  broke  out  a  year  after 
recovered  from  the  sufferings  to  which  it  had  the  visitation  of  the  plague^  commencing  Sept. 
been  subjected  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  2,  1666,  in  Pudding  lane,  Monument  yara,  and 
troops  from  England.  Bede  calls  it  even  at  that  ending  in  Pie  comer,  Giltspur  street,  having 
eariy  period  *^a  princely  town  of  trade."  St.  lasted  4  days  and  nights,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
Paul's  and  St.  Peter*&  Westminster,  were  found-  f  of  the  whole  city  within  the  walls.  The  city 
ed  almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  was  however  rebuilt  within  4  years.  The  first 
Christianity.  Under  Egbert  London  became  the  stone  of  St  Paul's  was  laid  in  1676.  In  1686 
metropolis  of  the  united  Saxon  monarchies,  or  many  French  Protestants,  whom  the  revoca- 
of  the  consolidated  kingdom,  so  that  the  metro-  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from 
poUtan  character  of  London  has  existed  1,000  France,  found  an  asylum  in  London,  wh«a 
years.  The  Danish  invasion  was  disastrous  to  they  settled  in  Spitalfields,  introducing  the 
theprosperityof  London,  but  it  soon  recovered  silk  manufactures  which  have  since  become 
under  the  glorious  reign  of  Alfred.  William,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  city.  In  the 
to  whom  me  city  submitted  after  the  battle  reim  of  Anne  an  act  was  passed  (1711)  for 
of  Hastings,  granted  a  charter  to  it  which  bunding  60  new  churches,  in  consequence  of 
is  still  extant.  A  new  charter  was  given  by  the  increase  of  the  population.  Clerkenwell, 
fi^iry  I.  in  1100,  which  is  said  to  have  served  Soho,  and  other  streets  and  districts  were  then 
as  a  model  for  Magna  Charta;  it  restored  the  annexed  to  the  metropolis.  Street  lamps  had 
privileges  which  the  Londoners  had  enjoyed  been  used  as  early  as  1416,  but  the  streets  were 
before  the  conquest,  and  permitted  them  to  first  generally  lighted  under  the  reign  of  Anne, 
elect  their  own  magistrate.  In  1191  the  chief  Some  additions  to  London  in  the  reign  of  G^rge 
magistrate  was  for  the  first  time  addressed  by  L  were  followed  by  important  enlargements 
the  court  of  aldermen  under  the  title  of  lord  during  that  of  George  II.  Grosvenor  square, 
mayor.  The  first  stone  of  Westminster  abbey  Westminster  bridge,  and  new  streets  were  then 
was  laid  by  Henry  IH.  in  1221.  The  insurrec-  built,  and  great  roads  laid  out  in  several  direc- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1881  produced  a  tempo-  tions.  Extension  and  improvement  became  still 
rary  alarm.  In  the  wars  of  the  roses,  Lonaon  more  the  order  of  the  day  under  C^orge  HI. 
sided  chiefiy  with  the  house  of  York,  in  conse-  Blackfriars  bridge  was  built,  and  many  new 
quenoeof  which  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriff  and  dwellings  erect^  on  the  Surrey  side.  The 
a  number  of  aldermen  were  knighted  by  Ed-  American  war  caused  a  suspension  of  activity, 
ward  lY.  after  the  battle  of  Bamet  (1471).  which  however  after  the  peace  in  1788  was 
About  this  time  Caxton  introduced  the  printing  doubly  increased.  With  the  increase  of  trade 
press.  The  city,  which  had  already  improved  with  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
consid^ably,  derived  great  advant^e  from  the  the  ground  near  the  water  side  was  soon  cov- 
suppression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  Y IIL  ered  with,  buildings,,  and  docks  were  construct- 
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ed,  while  the  inareaM  of  wealCh  led  to  a  de-  Inner  Temple  lone  is  tiie  boose  where  F^  nd 

mand  for  hooses  in  &8hionable  districts,  and  Warbnrton  first  met.  fielding  wrote  his**  Tom 

squares  and  streets  in  the  west  soon  sprung  np  Jones''  in  Bow  street,  Oovent  QardeOftheboild- 

as  if  by  the  spell  of  magio.    From  the  regency  in  ing  now  oocapied  by  a  ooart  <^  police.  The 

1811  dates  the  astonishing  progress  of  London  in  regions  of  Fleet  street,  with  the  Mitre  tavern, 

the  elegance  of  its  parks  and  new  streets.    Re-  where  Johnson  and  Boswell  met,  and  of  Tem- 

gent's  park  was  then  formed  and  snrronnded  pie  Bar  and  the  8trand,  abound  with  sflMoii- 

with  hand^me  terraoes.    The  movement  com-  tions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Olirer  Goldsmith,  tod 

menoed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  their  contemporaries.    The  foUowiog  is  an  al- 

since  advanced  with  gr^  celeri^ ;  and  with  phabetical  list  of  the  more  prominent  penoos 

the  new  elements  of  prosperity  which  Galifomia  associated  with  the  streets  of  London : 

and  Australia  have  mfdsed  into  commerce,  the  Addison  when  *  baeiieior,  iwed  ftt  n  Bt  JaiD«e*i  pisM,  st 
constant  increase  of  wealth  must  lead  to  a  cor-      *^*"^.*  f?®?li?*^  '^f  i*?^  ^  *?,!**  ^J^!^ 

responding  inoresse  In  the  terrltoiy  of  the  me-  B2S'i1!^^rrA?iri?.^'ri5'SS5'S!X: 
tropolis,  especially  in  the  regions  of  fashion  in       bam  street,  strand, 

the  west,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  the  ^Sfl^****"*^  ^  **^  behind  the  ««w'efcipdintfce 

success  of  the  new  districts  of  Tybumia  and  Bentham,  Jeremy,  lived  in  Qaeen  eqaare  booM,  W^Mb- 

Belgravis.    In  1141  the  popuhition  of  London      ^\*  i<»Wiig  npon  st  Jtmee'e  f^-Jb*  "»*««•*■ 

»..  ^w>^;^«4.^^  Af  A/\  AAA .  5«  1 QA1  i¥  »..  1  ARQ  which  Brunei  perfected  bis  block  mscfaineiy. 

was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  m  U341  it  was  1,658,*  BUnc.  Lonls.  on^  flight  from  Ps^l^  took  up  hi»  nddme 

902,  showing  an  average  increase  of  200,000  for  _  in  Piccaduiy. 

each  of  the  preceding  centuries.    The  increase  i;>'|i^'A:  toOy^ 

within  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  80,000        SS  Park  crescent,  PortUmd  pleceL    KspoleoB  IILwUi 
per  year,  the  population  having  risen  from  900,-        Prince  Louis  Nspoleon,  lodged  »t«  King  street,  StJimrt 

000  in  1801  to  about  2,400,000  in  1851.     The  BorSeUdled  at  14T  Great  Portland  street,  Oxford  itnet 

actual  population  m  1801  was  958,868 ;  in  1811,  Bulwer,  the  noTellst  and  statesman,  resides  at  1  Pwklm 

1,188,815;  in  1821,  1,878,947;  in  1881,  1,654,-  iSSrE™uWS?t"sT  o^^reet,  Soba 

994;  in  1841,  1,948,417;  and  in  1851,2,862,-  Bumet,  Bishop,  died  in  8t  John's  square,  ClerkeswdL 

286.    The  increase  between  1801  and  1811  was  ^^S[;;°^S'^L"£?SJT?rK^Ki"  j^ 

m/krA  lAfvA  Ai^A  toil        J         «raen,  and  was  burled  in  the  chnrchTsra  Of  »t  nir^ 

,952,  or  18.76  per  cent ;  between  1811  and       Oovent  garden. 

1821,  240,182,  or  21.08  per  cent;   between  ^rronwuhornjiAunc^mtkt^c^^^ 
1821  and  1881,  276,047,  or  20.06  'per  cent ;       ^I'i^^^it^ttx^^iSI^^ 

between  1881  and  1841,  298,428,  or  17.78  per  Csmpbell,Thomas,  bad  his  kst  London  reitdeneest  8  Yletaite 

eent.;  between  1841  and  1851  418,819  or  cSn°ffi?^'t^inth.p.rt.hofM«,Ub». 

21.28  percent;  and  between  1851  and  1861,  CarlyleTThomaa,  resides  at  5  Great  ChcTno  row,  CWbh 

1,215,858,  or  47.24  per  cent — ^The  great  asso-  Chantrey  died  in  Eocleston  street,  Pimlico,  corasr  of  Uwk 

oiations  of  London  with  the  history  and  lit-  chariS*v?Sr^n  resided  in  BbkskfHars. 

erature  of  England  invest  the  streets,  particu-  Charles  Z.  of  Fnmee  redded  at  79  South  AndtofftrNi 

larly  those  in  less  modem  parte  of  the  town,  ^^SSSj**''  <<  ^>«™  *»  *>«  P»^  ^  st  Jsm-x  w«it. 

with    an  indescribable   interest      HlUrdly    any  Cbesterfleld  died  at  Chesterfield  house,  Msjttr. 

of  theiA  can  be  prased  without  treading  upon  ClWe,  Lord,  died  at  45  Berkeley  square. 

4kA  .,M»«4.  •u*^^^^.^  ^fi  4.i«^  ^*-*      a,«^r^*  au^  Comwallls,  Lord,  was  bom  in  Grosvcnor  square. 

the  great  memories  of  the  past.     Bome  of  the  Crabbe  resided  at  87  Bury  street.  6t  JameB^ 

Streeteteem  with  the  remembrances  of  Oliver  Cromwell,01lTer,liTed  in  Long  Acre;  inKin|street,w«i^ 

Cromwell,  Hampden^  and  MUton,  the  heroes  and      S*Whiti£i?'iS2?^*'  "•"**»•  ••^  *^  thelfeaary ;  «» 

poets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  others  with  IHeken^  Charles,  resided  for  a  long  time  at  1  TarMoek  vflf 

those  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  Spenser  and  Shake-  D{S5^^]£3iiS?"^des  at  i  Orosvenor  gate. 

speare,  the  thinkers  and  poete  of  humanity.    In  Dryden  diedat  4S°berard*s^t,  sSo^n'tSoMms  »trwt  h 
the  same  street  (Bread  street  Cheapside)  where      ▼bich  Burke  iwed. 

lllltnn  WAS  horn     ati^nti  th«  VArmftiH   tttvtkm  Bldon,  Lord,  Uved  at  •  Bedford  square,  and  at  the  w.eonw 
mil1»n  was   DOra,    SIXXMI  we   Mermaia  ^Vem,         ofriMnllton  place,  PlocadUly,  where  he  died.      ^       ^ 

frequented  by  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,   and  Ben  Fielding  IWed  in  Bow  street,  Corent  garden,  in  s  Imom  ob 

Jonson.    Not  «ir  from  the  Cockpit  in  Charing  «.  "»«»**!,*»/ ^t  Pr^»*  «»?'*  ^p^"*^  „^  .* «  in*^ 

i^  1.  /^u         z-^.  11   1^     J  ^  ^  Fox  lived  in  Bt  Jameses  place,  and  afterward  St  «.*■■•■ 

Cross,  where  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  for  some      cottage, Hampstcad Heattu  ,,^. 

ttme,  died  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  "Faerie  Frankl^Bei\lamln,  was  eniployedss  a  printer  in  Btftt»- 

Queen."     iTPalioe   yard,  Westminster,  Sir      ^^^^^^^A^^^i^rti  •^ ''^'^'^ 

Walter  Raleigh   was  executed.      Down  Little  OainsboroughdledlntheW.batfof  Sehombergholls^Pln 

^vH^J'lT'  ^I^  T"^^  ^^^  ^n    i^  ^  «^  <«od  in  the  centre  house  of  the  Adelphl  tape. 

the  scaffold  m  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.    On  Tower  oihbon  wrote  hu  defonc«  of  his  *  Decline  and  F«n*iti 

hill,   the   earl  of  SlarafB:>rd,  Algernon  Sydney,  ^Bentlnck  street,  Manchester  square. 

anA  rk*kA«*  <»m;.>a.>4.    *n«n    »I«r^  .vn^-  ♦«.   A^,^^ii  OUdstone  IWes  at  11  Carlton  House  terrace. 

^d  Other  eminent  men  were  put  to  death.  Goldsmith,  ouver,  died  at  s  Brick  court,  Temple. 

The  whole  region  of  the  tower  of  London  Oray  was  bom  at  4i  Comhiu. 

abounds  with  the  most  terrible  reminiscences  iSil^'SSfd^W  m^I??^  SSSSt  b^JJV«- 

of  English  history,   and  Anne  Boleyn,  Catha-  Handel  lived  and  died  at  57  Brook  8treerBT0«Tenjf*f°|2i 

rine  Howard,  and  many  others  who  were  exe-  Harvey,  Wllllam,  lived  with  bis  brother  in  C!ocksUiew»— 

cuted,  are  buried  there.    Charles  L  was  exe-  Hiu,LSM,'?;Mrided  in  the  large  houses.  W.eomer of Brf- 
outed  in  the  street  facing  the  banqueting  house      grave  square.  .,^  f^ 

jtmitehyU.    T*b«d  Inn  Southwark,  WW  the  ''^Sl£^,lS^^^'rSit^'Z!;SSS^^i^ 
tterting  plaoe  of  Chancers  pilgrintt.    In  the      hotel     -^    ^ 
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Hood,  Thomas,  bom  in  tho  Ponltrf.  fpent  most  of  hb  Ufe  in 

London,  and  was  burled  In  Kensai  Green  cemetery. 
Jenner  Uved  at  14  Uartfl>rd  street,  Mayihlz.    A  statoe  of 

him  U  In  Tra&Igar  aqoare. 
Johnson  completed  his  dictionary  while  llTlng  at  Gk>agb 

square.  Fleet  street,  and  died  at  Bolt  court,  Fleet  street 
JoDson.  Ben.  Is  nid  to  here  been  bom  in  Hartshoroe  laooi 

near^ortbamberland  street,  Charing  Cross. 
Jones,  Inigo,  was  bora  in  or  near  Cloth  Fair,  Smltbfleld, 

where  hb  flitber  was  a  doth  worker. 
Keao,  Bdmnnd,  lived  at  12  Claiges  stwet,  when  at  the  lenith 

of  his  flune. 
Keats  wrotesomeof  his  poems  on  the  9d  floor  of  71  Oheapelde. 
Kowath  resides  at  21  Alpha  road,  Becent's  park, 
liamb,  Charies,  was  bora  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  spent  most 

of  his  Uib  in  London,  and  the  last  6  years  of  it  at  Islington, 

£nflddj_and  Edmonton.    Charles  and  Mary  LamVs  oele- 

brated  Wednesday  evening  parties  took  place  in  his  cham- 
bers in  Inner  Temple  lanew 
Lawrenoe.  Sir  Thomas,  died  at  65  Bnssell  sqnare. 
Land,  Aronbiahop,  Uved  at  I^unbeth  palaee. 
Lslchton,  Archbishop,  died  in  the  Bell  inn,  Warwick  lane, 

Ifewgate  street 
Loeke  dates  the  dedication  of  his  **Es8ay  on  the  Human 

Understanding**  from  Dorset  oonrt,  Fleet  street 
Louis  Philippe  resided  at  Coz*s  hotel.  Jermyn  street,  and 

after  his  flight  in  1848  at  the  palace  of  Clermont 
Ilacaulay  lived  fbr  many  years  at  the  Albany,  and  died  on 

the  evening  ot  Dec.  28;  1869,  In  his  residence  at  Holly 

lodge,  Campden  hill,  Kensington. 
Hansldd,  Lord,  when  only  Mr.  Mnnay,  lodged  at  6  King*l 

Bench  walk.  Temple. 
M&rlborongh  died  in  Marlboroush  house.  Pall  MalL 
Marvell,  Andrew,  resided  In  M«den  lane  when  he  reftised  a 

bribe  firom  the  lord  treasnrer  Danby. 
Milton  was  bora  in  Bread  street,  Cheapslde,  and  resided  In 

a  garden  hoose  In  Petty  France,  now  19  York  street, 

Westminster. 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  died  In  Oreat  George  street 

HaAover  square,  and  was  borled  In  South  Audley  street 

ehapeL 
Moore,  Thomas,  dedicated  In  1806  his  **  Odes  and  Epistles** 

firom  27  Bury  street,  St  James*s  street ;  and  the  advertise- 
ment to  the  4th  number  of  his  **  Irish  Melodies**  In  1811  Is 

dated  from  the  same  street 
More,  Sir  Thoma^  bora  in  Milk  street,  Cheapslde,  resided 

at  Chelsea,  immediately  opposite  the  present  Battersea 

bridge,  and  was  borled  in  Cnetoea  <Ad  church. 
Nell  Gwynn  died  In  a  house  on  the  site  of  79  Pall  MalL 
Nelson  resided  at  141  New  Bond  street  after  the  battle  oflT 

Capo  St  Vincent  and  the  expedition  to  Teneriffle. 
Newton  Uved  In  St  Martin's  street  S.  side  of  Leicester 

square,  where  his  observatory  is  still  visible  on  the  top  of 

the  house. 
(yConnell,  Daniel,  Uved  at  U  Pall  Man. 
Orleans,  Philippe  (EgaUt6),  dake  oi;  Uved  at  81  South  street, 

Grosvenor  square. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  Uved  In  Cartton  Gardens  for  a  long  time, 

and  now  resides  at  Cambridge  house,  Piccadilly. 
PeeL  Sir  Bobert,  died  at  his  house  in  Privy  Gardens,  White- 

Penn,  Wniiam,  bora  In  tkb  houso  of  his  ikther  the  admiral, 

on  Great  Tower  hill,  on  the  E.  side,  within  a  court  adioin- 

Ing  London  wall,  lived  in  the  last  house  on  the  left  nand 

side  of  Norfolk  street.  Strand. 
Peter  the  Great  resided  In  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  last 

liouse  on  the  W.  side  ot  Buckingham  street,  Strand,  and 

frequented  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  pubUc  house,  48  Great 

Tower  street 
Pitt  Uved  in  chambers  in  Old  square,  Lincoln*s  Inn.  and  in 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Hertford  street,  Mayfiur. 
Pope  Is  by  some  aoUiorlties  supposed  to  hiave  been  bora 

in  Lombard  street 
Priestley  was  a  resident  of  lAnsdowne  house,  Berkeley 

square,  when  he  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 
Beyn<dda,  Sir  Joshua,  Uved  at  the  centre  of  the  W.  side  of 

Leicester  square. 
Slchardson  lived  in  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street 
Bogers,  Samuel,  Uved  nearly  60  years  and  died  at  22  St 

^mes*s  place. 
Bomilly,  Sir  Samuel,  died  at  21  Bussell  square. 
Bnssell,  Lord  John^  Uves  at  87  Chesham  place,  Belgrave 

square. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  resided  when  in  London  coraer  of  White 

Horse  street,  PlcoadUly,  and  at  Mr.  Lockhart*s,  24  Sussex 

place,  Begent*s  park. 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  Uved  on  the  Bankside,  In 

SooUiwark,  near  the  Globe  theatre,  and  owned  a  house  In 

Ireland  yard.  Blackfrtitfs. 
SheUey  resided  at  41  Hans  place,  Sloane  street 
Sberloan  died  at  7  SavUle  row,  Burlington  rardens. 
Slddons,  Mrs.,  lived  at  ^  Great  Marlborou^  street,  died  in 

Siddons  house,  top  of  Upper  Baker  street,  Begecvs  park. 


Smith,  Sydney,  Uved  in  SavUle  row. 

Somen,  Lord  Chancellor,  bora  in  East  Smithfleld,  near  the 

tower  (it  Is  said),  Uved  In  the  huge  house  N.  W.  ooraer  of 

Iinooln*s  Inn  fields. 
Si>onser  died  In  King  street,  Westminster. 
Sta€l,  Mme.  de,  resided  at  80  ArgyU  street,  Begent  street 
Sterne  died  at  41  Old  Bond  street 
Strafford,  the  grei^  earl  of,  was  bora  In  Chancery  Inne. 
Swedenborg  resided  in  Great  Bath  street,  Coldbath  delds, 

and  was  burled  in  the  Swedish  church  in  BatcUtf  highway. 
TaUeyrand  resided  at  the  house  of  the  French  embMsy,  N. 

side  of  Manchester  souare. 
Thackeray^  W.  M.,  resiaes  at  86  Onslow  square,  Brompton. 
Thurlow,  Lord  CbanceUor,  died  at  45  Great  Ormond  street, 

where  the  great  seal  was  stolen  from  him. 
Turner  Uved  at  47  Queen  Anne  street.  Cavendish  square. 
Vandyke  died  In  BlacfcfHars,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul^ 

churchyard. 
Toltalre,  when  In  London  In  1728,  resided  at  the  White 

Peruke  in  Maiden  lane. 
Walpole,  Horace,  lived  at  6  Arlluffton  street,  PlcoadlUy. 
Walton,  Izaak,  lived  In  Chancerv  lane,  7th  houso  on  tne  left 

hand  ftvm  Fleet  street  to  Holbora. 
WeUlngton  Uved  over  80  years  In  Apsley  bouse. 
Wilkes,  John,  Uved  in  Prinoe*s  court,  Great  George  street, 

Westminster. 
WUkle  painted  bU  **  Bent  Day**  at  84  Upper  Portland  street, 

and  his  "Chelsea  Pensioners**  at  24  Lower  PhilUmore 

place,  Kensington. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  N.  maritime  oo.  of  Ire- 
land, provinoe  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  bj  tbe 
Atlantic  ocean  and  Longb  Foyle,  £.  by  tbe  oo.  d! 
Antrim  and  Longb  Neagh,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  tl^  co. 
of  Tyrone,  and  W.  by  Donegal ;  area,  810  eq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851, 191,868.  In  uie  centre  and  toward 
the  S.  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and  elsewhere 
mostly  lowland,  which  is  generally  fertile.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Roe. 
Agriculture,  though  improving,  is  not  in  a  verv 
advanced  state.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
the  weaving  and  bleaching  of  linen.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  county  is  held  by  lease  under  tbe 
Irish  society  and  the  12  Londcm  companies 
to  whom  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  after  the 
rebellion,  whence  tlie  prefix  of  London  to  the 
ancient  name.  The  county  returns  2  members 
to  parliament,  beside  2  for  Londonderry  city 
and  the  borough  of  Ooleraine. — ^Loin>oNDBBBT, 
the  capital,  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
port,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  1,068  feet  long,  5  m. 
above  Lough  Foyle,  and  128  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851,  19,604.  The  city  is  pic- 
turesquely built  on  an  oval-shaped  hill,  the  site 
of  ancient  Derry,  surrounded  by  walls,  beyond 
which  however  it  has  greatly  extended.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  cathedral  of 
Derry,  114  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  with  a 
spire  178i  feet  high.  The  diamond  or  marlcet 
place,  a  quadrangular  area,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  corpora- 
tion hall ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
this  4  principal  streets  lead  to  the  4  original 
gates.  A  Doric  column,  surmounted  by  a  sta- 
tue of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Walker,  celebrated  toe 
his  defence  of  the  town  in  the  memorable  siege 
of  1689,  was  erected  in  1828  at  a  cost  of  £4,200. 
Communication  by  steamers  is  maintained  with 
Li  verpooL  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  OampbeDton. 

LONDONDERRY.  I.  Robert,  2d  marquis 
of.  Bee  Oastlbbeagh.  II.  Chablbs  Wiluam 
Stbwabt  Yanb,  8d  marquis  of^  a  British  soldier 
and  diplomatist,  half  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Dublin,  May  18, 1778,  died  in  Ixm- 
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don,  March  6, 1854.  At  the  age  of  15,  &s  en-  During  this  time  Mr.  Long  became  aitodeotof 
sign  of  a  foot  regiment,  he  accompanied  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
earl  of  Moira  to  the  Netherlands,  ana  took  part  bar  in  1887.  In  1846  he  was  invited  bjtlie  so* 
in  the  campaign  of  1794.  Subsequently,  while  cietj  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  deliyw  t  course 
attached  to  the  British  mission  at  Vienna,  he  of  lectores  on  Jorispnidenee  and  the  civil  kw. 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Donan-  ThisofiQoe  he  soon  resigned,  bat  in  1849  was  ap- 
werth.  Daring  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he  pointed  professor  of  classical  literatnreat  Bright, 
oonmianded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  also  in  on  coU^e,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Among 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  nnder  Sir  Ralph  Aber-  his  works  are  editions  of  Csssar's  "  Gallic  War" 
crombie,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  was  again  and  Cicero^s  *^  Orations,''  a  "  Classical  Atlas," 
dangerously  wonnded.  He  next  commanded  a  and  large  oontribntions  to  Dr.  W.  Smith's  das- 
hassar  brigade  ander  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain,  sical  dictionaries.  He  has  translated  selectioiM 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  from  ^'  Plutarch's  Lives"  (6  vols.,  1844),  aod 
Corunna  with  great  skill  and  valor.  After  a  few  pablished  in  1850  **  France  and  itsBevohtioDs." 
months'  absence  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  LONG,  Boobb,  an  English  clergyman  aad  a»- 
and  until  May,  1818,  held  the  position  of  adju-  tronomer,  bom  in  Norfolk  about  1980,  died  in 
tant-general  under  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  sig-  Oambridge,  Dec.  16,  1770.  He  was  edooated 
nalizing  himself  at  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes  at  Pembroke  hall,  Oambridge,  of  whidi  he  be- 
d'Onoro,  Badajoz,  and  elsewhere.  During  the  came  vice-chanodlor  in  1729,  and  master  in 
oampai^  of  1814,  in  which  he  was  made  a  lien-  1788.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  Lowndes  pro- 
tenant-general^  he  performed  the  duties  of  mil-  feasor  of  astronomy,  and  in  1761  rector  of  Brad- 
itary  commissioner  of  the  armies  of  the  allied  well  in  Essex.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
sovereigns,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  £600  to  his  college.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
ambassador  to  Anstria,  having  previously  exer-  the  nraninm,  a  singular  astronomical  machine 
cised  similar  fonctions  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  facilitating  the  study  of  his  &vorite  scieaoe, 
His  participation  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  which  may  still  be  seen  at  Pembroke  balL  It 
1815,  as  one  of  the  6  British  plenipotentiaries,  is  a  hollow  sphere  18  feet  in  diameter,  aadei- 
was  the  last  public  act  of  imp<Hi;ance  of  his  life,  pable  of  contuning  80  persons.  The  inner  mr- 
In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  mce  is  covered  by  a  map  of  that  portion  of  tlie 
Stewart;  in  1822,  on  the  death  of  luis  brother,  hearens  visible  in  Britain.  The  most  important 
he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Londonderry ;  of  Long^s  works  are :  '*  The  Rights  of  Chnrcbei 
and  in  1828  he  was  created  Earl  Vane,  having  in  and  OoUeges  Defended ''  (1781) ;  "  Treatiae  on 
1819  contracted  a  second  marriage  mik  the  only  Astronomy,**  in  5  books  (2  vols.  4to.,  Cambridge, 
daughter  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest^  and  as-  1742-'64;  2d  ed.,  1784);  and  ^'Life  of  Mahom- 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Vane.  With  a  view  et"  (1757),  which  is  prefixed  to  Ockley's  ^His- 
of  developing  the  agricultoral  and  mineral  re-  tonr  of  the  Saracens.'' 
sonroes  of  his  large  estates  in  Durham,  he  con-  LONG,  Stephen  H.,  an  American  militai7 
atracted  the  harbor  of  Seaham,  one  of  the  most  and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  E, 
oostly  and  oseful  works  ever  nndertaken  by  Dec.  80, 1784.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmooth 
private  enterprise.  In  politics  he  was  an  an-  college  in  1809,  subseqoently  tau^t  school  in 
compromising  tory.  In  1887  he  was  raised  to  Germantown^  Penn.,  and  in  Dec.  1814  waso(Hn- 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  British  army.  He  is  missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  <»  engioeen 
the  author  of  a  '^  History  of  the  Peninsnlar  War''  of  the  U.  S.  army.  After  disdiarging  the  dotitf 
(4to.,  1808-18),  and  edited  the  correspondence  of  asdstant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Weit 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Oastlereagh,  which  was  Point  for  about  a  year,  he  was  in  April,  1816, 
pablished  in  1850.  transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers  with 
LONG,  Gbobgb,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in  the  rank  of  major.  During  the  next  8  yearahe 
Ponlton,  Lancashire,  in  1800.  He  was  edncated  was  employed  in  a  series  of  explorations  of  w 
at  Trinity  ooUe^  Clambridge,  where  he  obtain-  western  frontier,  from  the  northern  boundfl^ 
ed  a  scholarship  in  1821,  and  snbsequently  a  of  Texas  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  sources « 
fellowship.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  professor-  the  Mississippi,  traversing  within  tbat  penod 
ship  of  ancient  languages  in  the  nniversity  of  more  than  26,000  miles  of  wildemessj  and  pro- 
Virginia.  In  1826  he  retarned  to  London,  in  curing  valuable  information  respecting  those 
order  to  become  professor  of  the  Greek  Ian-  portions  of  the  national  domain.  An  ^^^^ 
guage  and  literature  in  the  London  nniversity.  of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Bookj 
In  this  office  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  moontdns  (of  which  one  of  the  highest  som- 
began  to  edit,  for  the  society  for  t^e  diffusion  mits  was  named  from  him  Long's  peak)  la 
of  nseful  knowledge,  their  ''  Journal  of  Educa-  1819-'20,  from  the  notes  of  M^or  Long  ana 
tion,"  which  he  oontinned  antil  1885.  From  others,  by  Edwin  James,  was  published  m 
1882  to  1848  he  edited  the  ''Penny  Oydope-  1828;  and  in  1824  app^ed  "iW^  ^^ 
dia;''  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  27th  volume,  tion  to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's  Biver,  Ltfe 
the  society  and  publishers  (0.  Knight  and  oo.)  of  the  Woods,"  Ac.,  by  W.  H.  Keating  («  ▼<»•• 
offered  their  thanks  ''to  the  editor,  by  whose  8vo.,  Philadelphia).  He  was  subseqaently eo- 
learning,  an  wearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  ployed  for  several  years  in  duties  connectea 
Smity  of  plan  has  been  maintained  during  11  with  the  improvement  of  various  western  ny- 
years,  and  error  as  far  as  possible  avoided."  ersi  and  between  1827  and  1829  Uk^  P*^  ^ 
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the  oonstrnotioii  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Janets  hill,  one  of  the  West  hills  in  the 
railroad.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  rail-  townof  Hnntington.  A  number  of  spars  known 
road  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  his  under  yarions  names  proceed  from  the  main' 
^'Railroad  Manual"  (1829)  was  the  first  origi-  range.  To  the  N.  of  these  hiUs  the  surface  is 
nal  treatise  of  the  kind  published  in  this  conn-  generally  uneven  and  broken ;  to  the  S.,  remark- 
try.  Subsequently  he  was  much  occupied  in  ably  level,  with  a  gradual  inclination  toward  the 
surveying  routes  K>r  railroads,  and  from  1887  to  sea.  There  are  several  large  tracts  of  appar- 
1840  was  engineer-in-ohief  of  the  western  and  entiy  infertile  plains,  among  which  the  great 
Atlantic  railroad  in  Georgia,  in  which  capa-  Hempstead  plain  toward  the  W.  is  most  noted, 
city  he  introduced  a  system  of  curves  in  the  It  is  about  12  m.  long  by  from  5  to  6  broad, 
location  of  roads,  and  a  new  species  of  truss  producing  naturally  only  coarse  grass;  of  this 
bridges,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  tract  about  16,000  acres  are  still  used  in  com- 
the  United  States.  He  has  since  been  ^«  mon.  By  the  application  of  suitable  manures 
most  constantly  engaged  in  explorations  and  large  portions  have  been  put  under  profitable 
improvementsof  western  rivers,  in  superintend-  cultivation  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
ing  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  steam  ves-  island,  which  has  always  been  abundantly  sup- 
sek,  in  surveys  of  harbors  and  roads,  and  in  plied  with  wood,  still  contains  large  forests  from 
other  labors  connected  with  the  engineering  de-  which  the  deer  have  not  yet  been  entirely  ez- 
partment  of  the  H.  S.  army.  He  now  holds  the  terminated.  The  great  pine  plains  commence 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  about  40  m.  from  the  W.  end,  and  continue 
LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  60  m.,  occupy- 
state  of  New  York,  between  lat.  40^83' and  ingfor  that  extent  nearly  one  half  of  the  island. 
41^  6'  N.,  and  long.  72^  and  74°  2'  W. ;  area.  There  are  many  springs  and  small  streams;  the 
1,682  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  808,527.  It  is  largest  of  the  latter,  the  Peconic,  flows  into 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lonff  Island  sound,  and  Great  Peconic  bay  after  a  course  of  16  m.,  in 
on  the  K  and  8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  which  it  furnishes  numerous  mill  seats.  Fine 
Narrows,  New  York  bay,  and  the  East  river,  natural  ponds  or  lakes  abound,  and  many  swamps 
connecting  the  ocean  with  the  sound,  complete  and  marshes  are  scattered  over  the  surlace.  Of 
the  bouihiary  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  The  salt  marsh  tbe  island  is  computed  to  contain 
greater  portion  of  its  extent  is  opposite  the  S.  116  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile 
shore  of  Oonnecticut.  Several  small  islands  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a  large 
which  lie  in  the  acyacent  waters  are  attached  portion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Kings 
to  it  politically,  among  which  the  principal  are  and  Queen^  counties  being  engaged  in  providing 
Shelter  (area,  9,000  acres),  Gardmer^s,  Fbh-  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market.  The 
er^s,  and  Plumb  islands.  From  Fort  Hamilton  climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  is 
on  the  W.  to  Montauk  point  on  the  extreme  more  temperate  than  the  same  latitude  in  the 
£.  the  distance  is  variously  estimated  at  from  interior,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
115  to  140  m.  The  average  width  is  14  m.,  -zero  or  rising  above  90**,  the  mean  temperature 
and  the  extreme  width  28  m.  The  coast  is  being  about  51°.  There  are  8  counties,  Kings, 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  Queens,  and  .Suffolk.  The  principal  cities  and 
abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish.  A  large  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1865,  are :  in 
deep  bay,  divided  into  Gardiner^s  bay,  Litue  Kings  co.,  Brooklyn  (including  since  1854  Wil- 
Peconic  and  Great  Peconic,  extends  inland  80  liamsburg  and  Bush  wick),  pop.  206,250 ;  Flat- 
m.,  and  divides  the  £.  end  of  the  island  into  bush,  8,280;  New  Utrecht,  2,780;  and  New 
two  distinct  parts,  the  northern  terminating  at  Letts,  2,261 ;  in  Queens  oo.,  Hempstead,  10,477; 
Oyster  Pond  point,  and  the  southern  at  Mon-  North  Hempstead,  9,446 ;  Oyster  Bay,  8,047 ; 
tank  point,  about  20  m.  further  £.  Along  the  Flushing,  7,970;  Jamaica,  6,682;  and  Newtown, 
S.  border  is  a  remarkable  bay  nearly  100  m.  4,694 ;  in  Suffolk  co.,  Brookhaven,  9,696 ;  Hun- 
long  and  from  2  to  6  m.  broad,  formed  by  the  tingtim,  8,142 ;  Southampton,  6,661 ;  and  South- 
Great  South  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  white  old,  5,676.  Among  the  many  public  resorts  for 
sand  from  ^  m.  to  1  m.  wide,  with  occasional  fishing  and  sea  bathing  are  Bath,  Coney  island, 
openings  to  the  ocean.  Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Bockaway,  Babylon,  Fire  island,  Montauk  point, 
Oyster,  and  Huntin^n  bays  are  toward  the  &c.  The  Long  Island  railroad  passes  through 
western  end  of  the  island*  The  coasts  of  Long  nearly  the  entire  lenffth  of  the  island,  from 
island,  being  on  the  track  of  a  vast  commerce.  Hunter's  Point,  a^joinmg  Brooklyn  on  the  £., 
have  been  provided  by  government  with  an  ex-  to  Greenport ;  beside  thb  tibere  are  the  Brook- 
oellent  system  of  lighthouses,  and  80  life-boat  lyn  and  Jamaica  railroad,  the  Flushing  railroad 
stations  have  been  established  provided  with  connecting  with  Hunter's  Point,  two  branches 
proper  facilities  for  afibrding  aid  to  vessels  in  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  and  horse  railroads 
distress.  Though  much  diversified,  the  surface  ramifying  &irou^  Brooklyn  and  the  surround- 
presents  no  great  elevations.  A  ridge  of  hiUs  ing  country. — -When  first  discovered.  Long 
extends,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from  the  idand  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  of  Indians,  of 
^.  boundary  of  New  Utrecht  in  the  W.  nearly  to  whom  there  now  remain  but  200  or  800,  mixed 
the  extreme  end  of  the  northernmost  eastern  with  negro  blood,  and  retiuning  no  knowledge 
branch  of  the  island.  The  hkhest  of  these  are  ci  their  ancient  language/  The  first  settlement  ^ 
Harbor  hill,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor,  was  made  in  1625  by  some  French  Protestants 
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from  near  the  river  Waall  in  the  Netherlands,  maica  to  Bedford.     WhQe  the  vorks  wen 

under  Datoh  protection ;  and  immigrants  from  strengthened  and  other  preparations  made  to 

New  England  estahlLshed  themselves  in  differ-  resist  attack,  the  pass  bj  Bedford  had  been 

ent  localities  soon  after.    Its  name,  which  it  re-  neglected,  and  only  visited  by  an  occasional 

ceived  from  the  Dntch,  was  changed  by  the  co-  patrol,  who  on  this  night  failed  to  discover  the 

lonial  legislature  to  that  of  the  island  of  Nassau,  approach  of  the  enemy.    Gen.  Glinton,  accom- 

whioh  was  never  adopted  by  the  people.    The  panied  by  Gen.  Howe,  the  commander-in-chiet 

£.  extremity  was  claimed  by  the  colonies  of  and  by  Lords  Percy  and  Comwallis,  secured 

New  Englaiid,  and  became  the  subject  of  fre-  the  defile  and  took  possession  of  the  heights 

2uent  disputes  until  the  final  extinction  of  the  without  molestation  or  discovery,  being  snided 
)utch  authority  by  the  English.  During  the  by  a  tory  of  the  neighborhood.  The  advance 
troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution  the  in-  of  Gen.  Grant  with  the  left  wing  along  the 
habitants  of  Ix>ng  island  manifested  a  strong  road  by  Qravesend  and  the  Narrows  was  re- 
spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  the  reverses  of  the  sisted  by  Col.  Atlee  with  a  guard  of  Pennsyl- 
American  arras,  which  placed  it  in  the  power  vania  and  New  York  militia.  He  retired  fight- 
of  the  Britbh  during  the  war,  suppressed  the  ing  until  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Lord  StirliM, 
active  cooperation  of  the  people  m  behalf  of  who  with  two  regiments  bad  hastened  to  hu 
independence.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  relief.  Here  active  firing  was  kept  op  by  both 
by  the  British,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  sides  without  an  attempt  at  a  general  actioo. 
Washington  to  fortify  the  city  of  New  York  At  the  same  time  De  Heister  opened  a  cannon- 
and  its  approaches.  Gen.  Greene  was  intrust-  ade  from  Flatbush  upon  Col.  Hand  and  his 
ed  with  the  defence  of  Long  island,  in  com-  riflemen,  but  without  offering  to  advance, 
mand  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  many  and  the  guns  of  the  British  men-of-war  were 
of  them  raw  recruits,  and  constructed  a  line  of  brought  to  bear  upon  the  battery  at  Red  HooL 
intrenchments  and  redoubts  from  Wallabout  These,  however,  were  mere  diversions.  Clin- 
bay  to  Gowanus  cove,  about  a  mile  from  the  ton  having  descended  the  pass  opened  his  goos 
village  of  Brooklyn.  The  main  works  at  the  on  the  Americans,  and  at  this  signal  of  hisspc-  ' 
former  end  were  on  the  hill  afterward  known  cess  De  Heister  ordered  the  redoubt,  of  whidi 
as  Fort  Greene,  on  which  the  ditch  and  em-  Gen.  Sullivan  had  taken  the  conmiand,  to  he 
bankment  still  existed  a  few  years  since,  but  stormed;  but  the  latter,  who  found  his  left  flank 
which  is  now  considerably  reduced  in  dimen-  engaged  and  himself  in  hazard  of  being  sor- 
sions,  and  laid  out  as  Washington  park;  on  rounded,  ordered  a  retreat,  not  soon  enough 
the  other  extremity,  a  battery  was  erected  at  however  to  escape  the  light  infantry  of  the 
Red  Hook,  and  a  fort  on  Govemor^s  island,  British,  who  drove  him  back  upon  De  Heister 
nearly  opposite.  About  2^  m.  f^om  the  in-  and  his  Hessians.  The  Americans  still  fon^t 
trenchments,  between  them  and  the  S.  side  of  with  desperate  valor,  a  large  body  cutting  their 
the  island,  was  the  range  of  hills  already  men-  way  through  to  the  intrenchments,  the  rest  who 
tioned,  then  densely  wooded,  and  crossed  by.  were  not  killed  either  escaping  among  the  hills 
three  roads,  one,  on  the  right  of  the  works,  or  surrendering  as  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
passing  near  the  Narrows  to  Gravesend  bay,  was  Gen.  Sullivan.  On  hearing  the  cannonade  of 
the  central  one  through  Flatbush,  and  the  Clinton,  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  maintained  his 
third  far  to  the  left  through  Bedford  to  Jamai-  position  in  front  of  Gen.  Grant,  endeavored  to 
ca.  Much  confusion  was  created  by  Gen.  return  to  the  lines,  but  found  himself  cut  oflfhy 
Greene  falling  sick  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara-  Oomwallis.  He  gallantly  attacked  the  enemj, 
tions,  and  the  command  devolving  upon  Gen.  and  with  such  determination  that  the  Briti^ 
Sullivan,  then  just  returned  from  Lake  Cham-  held  their  ground  only  by  the  assistance  of  re- 
plain,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ground  and  enforcements,  when  Stirling,  seeing  no  farther 
with  Greene's  plans.  On  Aug.  22,  1776,  the  hope,  surrendered.  The  enemy,  having  forced 
British  landed  9,000  strong  at  New  Utrecht,  on  all  the  approaches,  were  now  before  the  Amen- 
Gravesend  bay,  without  resistance.  They  were  can  works,  and  soon  proceeded  to  intren(i 
commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assisted  by  themselves  and  plant  their  batteries.  Y. 
Lords  Oomwallis  and  Percy,  (Jen.  Grant,  and  this  formidable  force  before  him,  and  with  indi- 
Sir  WiUiam  Erskine.  Lord  Oomwallis,  rapidly  cations  that  the  British  fleet  intended  moTing 
advancing  to  the  central  pass,  found  it  occu-  up  the  river  so  as  to  cut  the  force  in  Brooklyn 
pied  by  the  rifle  regiment  of  Col.  Hand,  and,  entirely  off,  Washington,  who  was  now  in  per- 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter,  took  post  at  sonal  command,  determined  to  recross  with  the 
Flatbush.  On  the  24th  Washington  visited  American  araiy.  This  retreat  was  effected  on 
and  inspected  the  American  lines,  and  ap-  the  night  of  the  29ti^  with  complete  succ^ 
pointed  Gen.  Putnam  to  their  conmiand.  On  Long  island  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the 
the  26th  the  British  were  reinforced  by  two  war  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 
Hessian  brigades  under  Gen.  De  Heister,  and  The  whigs  were  subjected  to  much  ill  nsag^ 
on  the  26tn  began  to  carry  out  their  plan  and  a  partisan  warfare  between  the  tories  and 
of  operations,  which  was  to  menace  the  first  the  whigs  from  Connecticut  was  kept  np  during 
two  passes  mentioned,  while  Sir  Henry  Clin-  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  . 
•ton  with  a  tody  of  chosen  troops  was  to  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  large  body  oi 
take  possession  of  the  road  leading  from  Ja-  water  lying  between  Long  island  and  Ke^ 
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York  and  Oonnectiont,  about  110  m.  long,  and  ing  this  time,  in  his  oontribntions  to  the  "  North 

varying  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.    On  the  W.  it  American  Review,"  in  his  translation  of  the 

is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  strait  Coplas  de  Manrique.  printed  in  1888.  and  in 

called  the  East  river,  New  York  bay,  and  the  his  "  Outre-Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  tne  Sea," 

Narrows,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage  pnblished  in  1885,  he  exhibited  his  desire  to 

called  the  Race.    The  principal  rivers  flowing  familiarize  the  caltivated  mind  of  America  with 

into  the  soniid  from  the  mainland  are  the  the  national  litcratore  and  national  character  of 

Honsatonic,  Connecticnt,  and  Thames.    It  is  in  European  countries.    In  1885,  on  the  resigna- 

the  route  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade  tion  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  he  was  appointed 

between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  East,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres 

and  ia  navigated  by  numerous  regular  lines  of  m  Harvard  college ;  ana  after  passing  that  year 

Eackets  and  steamers.     There  are  15  light-  and  the  next  in  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Swe- 

onses  on  its  coasts.  den,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  he 

^  LONGET,  FsANgois  Aohillb,  a  French  phy-  for  17  years  performed  the  duties  of  his  oflBce 
Biologist,  born  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1811.  to  universal  satisfaction.  In  1854  he  resigned, 
In  1888  he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  and  has  since  resided  at  Cambridge.  In  1889 
to  anatomy,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  sys-  he  published  his  exquisite  prose  romance  of 
tem,  and  in  1848-'6  published  a  TraiU  d^anato-  "  Hyperion,"  and  in  the  same  year  his  "  Voices 
tnie  et  de  physiohgie  du  systeme  nerveux  de  of  the  Night,"  which  first  gave  him  an  extended 
Vhomme  et  des^  animanx  vertebrSa^  which  was  reputation  as  a  poet.  These  were  followed  by 
followed  by  a^TraitS  complet  de  physiohgie  "Ballads  and  other  Poems"  (1841);  ** Poems  on 
(1850-'55).  In  the  latter  work  he  follows  vital  Slavery" (1842);  "The  Spanish  Student"  (1848); 
development  through  the  whole  ran^e  of  zool-  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe"  (1845);  "The 
^gyi  ^^^^^  coiifirms  by  many  new  experiments  the  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems"  (1846); 
discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  relative  to  the  "Evangeline,"  perhaps  his  greatest  work  (1847); 
distinct  functions  of  the  nerves.  He  has  also  de-  "Kavanagh,"  a  novel  (1849);  "Seaside  and 
voted  much  time  to  investigating  the  laws  of  Fireside"  (1850) ;  " The  Golden  Legend" (1851); 
nervous  action,  the  irritability  of  muscular  fibres,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (1855),  his  most  pop- 
and  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nerves.  He  ular  work,  judged  by  the  immense  circulation  it 
experimented  much  with  Matteucci  on  this  last  has  attained ;  and  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
subject,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  dish"  (1858).  A  number  of  his  poems,  scattered 
1840.  He  opposes  the  so  called  electro* nervist  over  numerous  periodicals,  still  remain  uncol- 
school,  holding  that  irritability  is  a  property  lected  in  a  permanent  form.  The  wide  range 
inherent  in  the  living  muscle,  on  which  electri-  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  studies  at  an  early  period 
city  acts  only  specially  and  exhaustively.  He  of  life,  as  well  as  his  introduction  to  the  pic  tu- 
bas also  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  sul-  resque  and  quaint  features  of  society  and  man- 
phuric  ether,  and  in  acoustics.  He  has  been  a  ners  in  foreign  nations,  has  served  to  give  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine  certain  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  produc- 
since  1844.  tions  of  his  pen.  As  a  translator,  he  is  singn- 
•  LONGEVITY.    See  Aoe.  larly  happy  in  transfusing  not  only  the  ideas, 

LONGFELLOW,  Henbt  Wadswobth,  an  but  the  spirit  of  his  originals,  into  apt  and  ex- 
American  poet,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  pressive  diction ;  as  a  critic,  whether  comment- 
1807.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long-  ing  on  character  or  literature,  he  is  the  genial  in- 
fellow,  for  many  years  an  eminent  member  of  terpreter,  rather  than  the  censorious  judge ;  and 
the  bar  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  14  he  en-  as  a  poet,  he  appeals  to  the  universal  affections 
tered  Bowdoin  college,  where  he  was  graduated  of  humanity,  by  thoughts  and  images  derived 
in  1825.  During  his  academic  course  he  gave  from  original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life, 
evidence  of  the  abilities  which  have  since  His  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind  gives  him  easy 
gained  him  such  high  distinction  both  as  a  admission  to  the  common  heart.  Averse  boUi 
scholar  and  a  poet  Among  his  productions  by  temperament  and  habit  to  every  thing  harsh, 
at  thb  period  may  be  inenticmed  "Hymn  of  bitter,  disdainful,  or  repellent,  there  is  no  ele- 
the  Moravian  Nuns,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  ment  in  hb  poetry  to  call  forth  an  ungracious  or 
"Woods  in  Winter,"  and  "Sunrise  on  the  Hills."  discordant  emotion.  It  is  always  tolerant  and 
After  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of  human,  kindled  by  wide  sympathies,  and  with  a 
his  father  with  some  vague  intention  of  study-  tender  sense  ofevery  variety  of  human  condition, 
ing  law,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  more  Mr.  Longfellow  combines  in  a  rare  degree  the 
congenial  occupation.  Having  been  appointed  sentiment  of  the  artist  with  the  practical  in- 
profbssor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at  stincts  of  the  man  of  the  world.  His  thoughts 
Bowdoin  college,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  are  uniformly  lucid  and  transparent,  and  never 
some  years  abroad  for  observation  and  study,  clouded  by  fanciful  speculations.  The  clearness, 
he  gladly  accepted  the  office,  and  in  1826  sailed  simplicity,  and  force  of  his  leading  conceptions 
for  Europe,  passing  that  year  in  France  and  the  leave  the  impression  .of  unity  even  on  his  long- 
next  in  Spain.  Italy  and  Germany  employed  est  poems.  However  vivid  his  imagery,  it 
two  years  more.  On  his  return  to  the  United  never  seduces  the  attention  from  his  mmn  idea^ 
States  in  1830,  he  entered  upon  the*duties  of  Without  attempting  to  represent  the  depths  of 
his  professorship,  and  held  it  for  5  years.    Dur-  passion,  in  his  own  sphere  of  feeling  he  is  a 
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genaine  master,  and  the  parity,  sweetness,  and  pbflosopher,  critic,  and  writer  of  his  age.    He 

refinement  with  which  he  delineates  the  affec-  doctrine  ot  the  nniversai  inflnenoe  of  soil  and 

tions  of  the  heart,  make  him  the  most  welcome  climate  on  the  intelleotnai  capadties  and  on  the 

of  visitants'  at  the  domestic  fireside.    Though  civilization  of  mankind  is  especially  due  to  him. 

not  destitate  of  the  creative  and  shaping  facal-  The  only  important  fragment  of  his  volnminons 

ty,  the  hest  expression  of  his  imagination  is  works  now  extant  is  a  portion  of  his  celehrated 

perhaps  to  be  fonnd  in  the  subtle  essence  of  treatise  ^^  On  the  Snblime.'*    The^rst  edition  of 

beauty  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  seems  this  fragment  is  that  of  Bobortello  (Basel,  1554X 

to  form  the  natural  atmosphere  of  his  mind,  the  latest  and  best  that  of  Moms  (Leipsio.  176S^ 

His  susceptibility  to  the  historical  associations  ^78\    It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 

of  Europe  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  poetry.  William  Smith  (London,  1789),  by  IL  Carew 

The  antiquities  of  rlTnremberg  and  Bruges  make  (Dublin,  1884),  and  by  W.  T.  Spurdens  (Kcn*- 

but  a  faint  impression  on  the  Bavarians  and  Bel-  wich,  1886).    Complete  editions  of  idl  bis  ex- 

gians  who  grow  up  in  the  shade  of  the  quaint  tant  writings  were  published  at  Leipeic  in  1809, 

town  hall,  or  within  the  sound  of  the  lofty  bel-  at  Oxford  in  1820,  and  at  Paris  in  1887. 

fry;  but  they  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination  LONGITUDE,  in  geography,  an  aro  of  the 

of  the  poet,  and  haunt  him  with  perpetual  vis-  eqnator  included  between  the  meridian  of  a 

ions  of  romance. — ^Mr.  Longfellow^s  works  have  place  and  the  meridian  whence  the  degrees  are 

passed  through  repeated  editions  both  in  this  counted,  which  is  nsuaUy  called  the  fii^  merid- 

oountry  and  in  England,  and  have  called  fordi  ian.    The  ancient  geographers  drew  the  first 

some  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  con-  meridian  through  Ferro,  the  westernmost  of  the 

temporary  art  in  their  illustration.  Canary  islands,  and  they  are  still  followed  by 

LONGFORD,  a  central  *co.  of  Ireland,  prov-  the  geographers  of  Germany  and  eastern  £o- 

ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and  rope.    The  English  call  the  first  meridian  that 

Oavan,  E.  and  8.  by  Westmeath,  and  W.  by  which  passes  through  Greenwich ;  the  French, 

Roscommon;  area,  421  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  Paris;  the  Spaniards,  Madrid.    The  inhabitants 

82,850.    The  Shannon  borders  the  county  for  of  the  United  States  use  Greenwich  fongeograph- 

about  50  m.  Its  principal  lake  is  Lough  Gow-  ical  purposes,  although  there  is  a  desire  with  a 

nagh.  .  Grazing  farms  are  numerous,  and  large  few  to  use  some  place  within  their  own  bonnda- 

quantities  of  butter  are  made.     Linens  and  ries. — An  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  loogi- 

coarse  woollens  are  manufactured.    It  returns  tude  at  sea  had  been  wanted  since  tlie  improve- 

2  members  to  parliament    Capital,  Longford,  ments  in  navigation,  and,  after  the  discovery  of 

LONGHI,  Giuseppe,  an   Italian  engraver,  the  quadrant  by  Hadley  and  Godfrey,  was  the 

bom  in  Monza,  near  Milan,  Oct.  18,  1766,  died  thing  most  desired  to  make  navigation  periect^ 

in  the  latter  city,  Jan.  2,  1881.    Among  his  When  deduced  from  the  course  and  the  distance, 

principal  works  are  the  ^^  Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  as  was  then  the  custom,  the  mariner  had  bnt  lit- 

after  Raphael ;  the  Magdalen  of  Correggio ;  the  tie  trust  in  his  own  woric ;  and  as  late  aa  1820 

Madonna  del  lagoy  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  vessels  at  sea  on  speaking  each  other  never  omit- 

" Galatea,"  after  Albano,   &c.     He  also  en-  ted  the  inquiry:  "What  is  your  longitude?"  a 

Saved  fine  heads  of  Napoleon  I.,  Wadiington,  common  sympathy  also  causing  them  on  ^^  faeav- 

ichel  Angelo,  the  doge  Dandolo  of  Venice,  &o,  ing  in  sight"  to  steer  toward  each  other.  Almost 

Among  his  masterpieces  were  the  plates  known  every  method  of  determining  the  longitude  de- 

as  the  Fasti  di  JSapoleone  il  Grande,  after  the  pends  on  the  obtdning  the  difference  of  time  be- 

designs  of  Appiani.    His  biography  was  pub-  tween  your  first  meridian  and  that  which  passes 

lish^  by  Saccni  in  Milan  in  1831,  and  by  Ba-  through  the  place  where  you  are;  the  time  at 

retta  with  comments  on  his  works  in  1837.  the  latter  can  be  easily  obtained  by  means  of 

LONGINUS,  DioNTSius  Cassius,  a  Greek  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies, 

critic,  bom  at  Athens,  or  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  but  the  great  diflSculty  is  to  find  the  time  elso- 

about  A.  D.  218,  executed  at  Palmyra,  A.  D.  where,  the  difference  of  time  being  one  hour  to 

278.    He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Phronto  of  15^  of  longitude.    John  Werner  was  Uie  first  to 

Emesa,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  visited  recommend  the  nse  of  lunar  distances  for  this 

many  countries,  heard  the  lectures  of  the  philos-  purpose  (1514);  but  at  that  time  there  were 

ophers  AmmouiusSaccasand  Origen,  made  him-  neither  lunar  tables  nor  instruments  for  meas- 

self  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato,  and,  hav-  nring  a  distance  between  the  moon  and  a  star, 

ing  settled  at  Athens,  opened  a  school  of  philos-  Gemma  Frizius  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use 

ophy,  criticism,  and  rhetoric    Longinus  subse-  of  time-keepers  (1530),  but  the  art  of  watch- 

queritly  removed  to  the  East,  and  having  been  making  was  then  in  its  infancy.     The  great 

invited  to  the  court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmy-  importance  to  navigation  of  determining  the 

ra,  he  became  not  only  her  literary  instructor,  longitude  induced  various  governments  to  offer 

but  also  her  principal  political  counsellor.    Ze-  rewards  for  some  practical  method.  .  Spain  of- 

jiobia  was  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  fered  1,000  crowns  for  its  solution  as  early  as 

yoke,  and  making  good  her  right  to  supreme  1598,  and  the  states  of  Holland  soon  after  10,- 

sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.    The  Attic  phi-  000  florins;  bnt  it  was  not  until  1714  that  en- 

losopher  sanctioned  her  designs^  and  on  the  cap-  couragement  was  ciffered  in  Great  Britain,  when . 

ture  of  Palmyra  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  an  act  was  passed  in  parliament  a1l)wing  £2,000 

emperor  Aurelian.    Longinus  was  the  greatest  toward  making  experiments^  and  offering  a  re- 
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ward  to  the  person  who  should  discover  the  hest  difierences  of  longitude  is  hj  the  nse  of  the  eleo- 
means  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  pro-  tro-magnetic  telegraph.  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes^ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  U.  S.  N.,  is  entitlea  to  the  credit  of  having 
be  attained  byj^nch  discovery.  The  result  was  made  the  first  attempt  in  that  way,  soon  after 
the  invention  by  John  Harrison  and  the  grad-  the  wires  were  placed  between  Washington 
ual  perfection  of  the  chronometer,  which  is  and  Baltimore ;  smce  that  time  the  method  of 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  which  alone  we  are  recording  transits  on  a  chronographic  register 
indebted  for  the  shortening  of  passfiges  at  sea,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  circuit  has  been  intro- 
as  by  its  use  vessels  c^  steer  as  direct  for  port  duced,  and  in  connection  with  telegraphic  wires 
as  the  ocean  and  winds  will  allow  without  enables  remote  observers  to  record  transits  of 
Ibar  of  falling  to  leeward  as  formerly.  (See  the  heavenly  bodies  simultaneously  and  with  a 
Chbonomster,  and  Habbibon,  John.)  When  degree  of  accuracy  almost  incredible.  This 
the  final  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  method  is  called  in  Europe  the  American,  but 
acts  concerning  longitude  were  repealed,  except  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  the  U. 
so  much  as  related  to  the  publishing  of  the  nan-  S.  coast  survey  method,  as  it  had  its  origin  and 
tical  almanac  and  other  useful  tables.  It  was  was  perfected  in  that  service, 
also  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  dis-  LONGLAND,  Bobbbt.  8ee  Langlanbb. 
cover  a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  by  LONGMAN.  I.  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
means  of  a  timekeeper  the  principles  of  which  English  publishing  house  of  that  name,  born  in 
had  not  previously  been  made  public,  should  be  Bristol  in  1699,  died  in  London,  June  18,  1755. 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  £5,000,  if  after  certain  In  1716  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Osbom,  a 
trials  made  by  the  commissioners  the  s<dd  stationer  and  bookseller  of  London,  with  whom, 
method  should  enable  a  ship  to  keep  her  longi-  having  considerable*means  of  his  own,  he  en- 
tudedunngavoyageof  6  months  within  60  geo-  tered  into  partnership  in  1725,  under  the  title 
graphical  miles  or  a  degree 'of  a  great  circle,  of  J.  Osbom  and  T.  Longman,  at  the  "Ship 
to  £7,500  if  within  40  geographical  miles,  and  and  Black  Swan''  in  Paternoster  row,  now 
to  £10,000  if  within  80  geographical  miles.  If  known  as  No.  89,  and  still  occupied  in  the  same 
the  method  be  by  improved  astronomical  tables,  business  by  his  kindred  and  successors.  The 
the  author  becomes  entitled  to  £5,000  when  chief  publications  in  which  he  was  concerned 
they  show  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  were  Chambers's  "  Gydopffidia  of  Arts  and 
sun  and  stars  within  15"  of  a  degree,  answering  Sciences,"  the  precursor  of  the  elaborate  com- 
to  about  7'  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a  pendiums  of  information,  bearing  the  name  of 
d^ree  for  errors  of  observation  and  under  cer-  cyclopssdias,  which  have  appeared  in  Europe 
tain  restrictions,  and  after  comparison  with  as-  and  America  during  the  last  100  years,  and 
tronomical  observations  for  a  period  of  18^  Johnson^s  "  Dictionary,"  of  which  latter  work 
years,  during  which  the  lunar  irregularities  are  he  was  one  of  the  6  original  proprietors.  He 
supposed  to  be  completed.  The  same  rewards  was  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  and  amassed 
were  likewise  offered  to  any  person  who  should  a  fortune  by  his  business.  IL  Thomas,  nephew 
discover  any  other  method  of  determining  the  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1781,  died 
longitude  at  sea  with  the  accuracy  above  men-  at  Hampstead,  Feb.  5,  1797.  He  was  taken 
tioned.  At  that  period  timekeepers  were  ex-  into  partnership  by  his  uncle  in  1754,  and  after 
pensive  and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  at  the  the  death  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  business, 
present  day;  they  could  easily  be  consulted,  He  was  largely  concerned  in  the  provincial 
but  prudent  maiiners  were  cautious,  and  the  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  export  books 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  more  to  be  to  America,  a  branch  of  his  business  to  which 
trusted.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  al-  he  gave  much  attention.  He  published  several 
though  answering  well  on  land  for  determining  enlarged  editions  of  Chambers's  "  Oyclopaedia." 
longitude,  could  not  be  observed  at  sea  on  ao-  HI.  Thomas  Nobton,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
count  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  the  more  prac-  in  London  in  1771,  died  at  Hampstead  in  1842. 
tical  method  of  observing  lunar  distances  for  He  became  a  partner  with  his  father  about 
this  purpose  was  adopted,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  1792,  the  firm  being  then  one  of  the  largest  in 
astronomer  royal,  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  city,  both  as  publishers  and  booksellers,  and 
them  into  use.  The  difficulties  which  had  at-  during  the  50  years  that  he  remained  con- 
tended this  method  when  first  suggested  were  nectea  with  it  greatly  extended  its  operations 
now  removed.  Prof.  Mayer  of  Gdttingen  had  and  enhanced  its  reputation.  Various  partners 
formed  lunar  tables  sufficiently  correct  to  in-  were  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  the  house, 
duce  the  commissioners  of  longitude  to  promote  but  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  above 
their  practi(^  application  by  the  annual  publi-  indicated  Thomas  Norton  Longman  remained 
cation  of  the  nautical  almanac,  commencing  in  at  its  head.  At  the  commencement-  of  the 
1767,  and  proper  instruments  for  observing  In-  present  century  the  Longmans  were  the  pro- 
nar  distances  had  come  into  general  use.  The  prietors  of  the  valuable  copyright  of  Lindley 
method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  Murray's  "English  Grammar,"  and  about  the 
Innar  observations  was  foUowed  until  the  great  same  time  issued  some  of  the  first  poems  of 
perfection  with  which  chronometers  were  made  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  -  Southey.  They 
caused  it  to  be  neglected. — ^The  last  discovered  continued  for  many  years  to  publish  for  Words- 
and  ;aK>8t  accurate  of  all  methods  of  determining  worth,  and  with  Southey  established  a  bosineag 
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relation  wliioh  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  were,  however,  destroyed  by  fire  within  a 
latter.  They  also  published  Scott^s  ^'  Lay  of  week.  He  next  erected  a  set  of  steam  miUa 
the  Last  Minstrel"  and  several  of  the  Waver-  near  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  which  were  destroyed  by 
ley  novels,  and  subsequent  to  1811  were  the  the  British  in  an  invasion  in  the  war  of  1812. 
exclusive  publishers  of  Thomas  Moore's  works,  These  disasters  exhausted  his  resources  and 
with  the  exception  of  his  ^'  Life  of  Lord  By-  discouraged  his  enterprise,  though  he  was  con- 
ron,"  issued  by  Murray.  Among  other  emi-  fident  that  steam  would  soon  supersede  all 
nent  authors  they  have  introduced  to  the  pub-  other  motive  powers. — ^Augustus  Baldwin, 
lie  are  Herschel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mac-  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  jurist  and 
aulay,  and  McOulloch.  Their  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Augnsta,  Ga.,  Sept  22, 1790. 
pubUcations  comprise  Todd's  edition  of  John-  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  but  made  litUe 
son's  dictionary,  Flaxman's  compositions,  Kir-  progress  in  study,  and  was  more  expert  as  a 
by  and  Spenoe's  "  Introduction  to  Entomolo-  cotton  picker,  a  wrestler,  and  a  marksman.  His 
gy,"  Britton's  "Oatbednd  Antiquities,"  Mrs.  mother,  however,  kept  him  resolutely  to  his 
Hutchinson's  ^^  Memoirs,"  Watt's  ^Bibliothcca  tasks,  and,  becoming  at  length  associated  at 
Britanuica,"  Malte-Brun's  "Geography,"  the  school  with  George  McDuffie,  the  influence  of 
latter  in  connection  with  Adam  Black  of  Edin-  the  latter  first  gave  him  a  relish  for  books.  He 
burrii)  and  other  substantial  and  standard  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1818,  began 
woncs.  In  18^6  thev  became  part  proprietors  the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was 
with  Black  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,''  a  con-  admitted  to  practice  in  Georgia  in  1815.  In 
nection  still  subsisting,  and  between  1829  and  1821  he  represented  the  county  of  Greene  in 
1846  published  the  188  volumes  of  Lardner^s  the  legislature;  in  1822  he  was  made  judge  of 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopssdia."  Another  important  the  superior  court  of  Ocmulgee  circuit ;  and  in 
enterprise  of  the  house  was  the  reconstruction  1824  was  a  candidate  for  congress  with  every 
of  the  old  Chambers's  ^^  Cyclopeedia,"  which  prospect  of  success,  when  he  withdrew  firom 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  the  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
had  conducted  a  previous  edition  to  a  successful  child.  This  event  deeply  impressed  him  with 
issue,  was  expanded  into  a  work  in  89  vols.  4to.,  religious  feeling,  and  it  was  his  custom  from 
with  6  vols,  of  plates  (1802-'19).  Mr.  Long-  that  time  to  open  his  court  with  prayer.  De- 
man  was  a  man  "  with  a  heart  of  his  own,"  as  dining  reflection  to  the  bench,  he  returned  to 
Southey  once  observed  of  him,  well  known  for  the  bar,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
his  liberality  and  integrity,  for  the  amenity  of  his  efforts  and  successes  in  criminal  cases.  In  1838 
manners,  and  the  consideration  with  which  he  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
treated  the  many  eminent  literary  men  with  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  in  1889  in 
whom  he  sustained  business  relations.  His  sons,  Augusta,  which  was  then  visited  with  unusual 
Thomas  and  William,  have  succeeded  him  in  malignity  by  yellow  fever,  but  he  did  not  leave 
the  firm,  which  is  now  known  under  the  style  his  post.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  pre^dent 
of  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts,  and  of  Emory  college,  which  office  he  held  till  1848, 
is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  England.  when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Cen- 
LONGSTREET,  Wiluam,  an  American  in-  tenary  college.  La.  This  position  he  soon  ex- 
ventor,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  the  2d  half  of  changed  for  the  presidency  of  Mississippi  uni- 
the  18th  century,  died  in  1814.  He  removed  to  versity,  which  he  resigned  in  1856,  designing  to 
Georgia,  and  in  1790  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  retire  to  private  life.  But  in  thefoUowii^r  year 
Telfair  of  Savannah  asking  his  assistance  in  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  South  Caroli- 
ralsing  the  means  to  construct  a  boat  to  be  na  college,  a  station  which  he  continues  to  hold 
propdled  by  steam.  This  letter  was  published  (1860).  From  an  early  period  of  life  he  was 
in  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  newspapers,  but  accustomed  to  write  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
funds  were  not  imn^ediately  obtained,  though  and  reviews,  and  many  of  his  speedies  before 
he  stated  his  entire  confidence  in  the  success  literary  societies,  charges  to  juries,  and  sermons 
of  his  scheme.  He  was  subsequently  furnished  have  been  published.  His  inaugural  address  on 
with  the  necessary  means  for  experiment,  and  assuming  the  presidency  of  Emory  college,  his 
constructed  a  small  model  boat,  upon  a  plan  baccalaureate  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
very  different  from  Fulton's,  which  went  on  the  South  Carolina  college  (1858),  and  a  sermon  on 
Savannah  river  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  infidelity  before  the  young  men's  Christian  as- 
of  5  miles  an  hour.  Cotton  had  previously  sociation,  are  among  his  best  performances, 
been  ginned  by  two  rollers,  not  quite  one  inch  He  extended  his  reputation  by  his  **  Letters  to 
in  diameter,  which  caught  the  fibres,  pressed  Clergymen  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church" 
out  the  seed,  and  delivered  the  clean  cotton  on  on  the  sul^ject  of  slavery,  by  his  speech  in  the 
the  other  side,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  gin-  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  organizing  the 
ner's  hand,  and  deposited  in  a  bag  attached  to  southern  Methodist  church,  by  his  ^^  Letters  from 
his  person.  Longstreet  invented  and  patented  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,"  and  by  an  able  re- 
the  ^^  breast  roller,"  moved  by  horse  power,  view  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
which  entirely  superseded  the  old  method,  the  case  of  McCulloch  i?«.  the  state  of  Maryland. 
The  inventor  set  up  two  of  his  gins  in  An-  His  miscellaneous  writhigs  include  many  of  a 
gusta,  which  were  propelled  by  steam,  worked  humorous  character.  The  first  of  his  publica- 
admirably,  and  promised  him  a  fortune.    They  tions  was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  two 
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eonviots,  under  -sentence  of  death,  who  had  husband  were  arrested  by  order  of  Anne  of 
broken  firaol  and  escaped.  His  pecnliar  vein  of  Anstria,  the  regent,  in  1650 ;  bht  the  brave 
humor  is  conspionons  in  the  "  Georgia  Scenes,"  woman  persisted  in  her  resistance  to  the  court, 
a  volume  of  sketches,  which  has  passed  through  and  after  failing  to  sbi^e  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
numerous  editions.  Many  of  his  papers  in  pie  of  Normandy  and  barely  escaping  with  her 
periodicals,  as  the  *^  Magnolia  Magazine,"  the  life  on  her  flight  from  Dieppe,  she  gained  Rot- 
^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  the  ^*  Meth-  terdam  and  repaired  to  the  citadel  of  Stenay  in 
odist  Quarterly,"  have  not  been  collected.  A  Flanders,  of  which  she  took  the  command,  and 
novel  from  his  pen,  entitled  ^^  Master  William  succeeded  in  making  Turenne,  whom  she  met 
Mitten,  or  the  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents  who  there,  join  the  Fronde  and  accept  the  assistance 
was  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck,"  has  appeared  serially  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  levying  troops  against 
in  the  ^^  Field  and  Fireside,"  a  literary  journal  France.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  alliance, 
of  Georgia,  and  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in  a  Mroe.  de  LongueviUe  endeavored  to  reconcile 
volume.  herself  with  the  government  by  throwing  the 
LONGUEVILLE,  Anne  Genevieve  de  Botjb-  culpability  of  her  conduct  upon  Mazarin.  Her 
BON,  duchess,  a  French  beauty  and  politician,  husband  and  brother  were  set  free  in  the  be- 
born  Aug.  29, 1619,  died  April  15,  1679.  Her  ginning  of  1651,  when  she  went  to  Paris;  but 
flM;her,  Henry  XL,  prince  of  Oond6,-  was  prisoner  declining  to  remain  with  the  former,  who  was 
in  the  chateau  of  Yincennes  at  the  time  of  her  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  she  set  out  on  a 
birth.  Her  brothers  were  the  great  Oond^  and  new  revolutionary  expedition  to  Bordeaux,  in 
the  prince  of  Oonti.  Her  mother,  a  member  company  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  duke  de 
of  the  Montmorency  family,  imparted  to  her  Keinoura,  and  her  brothers  Cond6  and  Oonti. 
strong  sentiments  of  piety,  but  her  education  Dissensions  however  broke  out  between  her 
was  neglected.  Wlien  after  some  hesitation  she  and  the  last  named.  Bordeaux  opened  nego- 
yielded  to  the  request  of  her  fHends  and  attend-  tiations  with  the  duke  de  Yenddme.  A  general 
ed  a  court  ball,  her  beauty  and  remarkable  per-  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1658,  after  which 
sonal  traits  created  a  sensation  which  tempted  the  duchess  returned  to  private  life.  A£9iot- 
her  to  become  a  regular  habitude  of  the  royal  ed  by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who  had  died 
circle.  The  prince  de  Joinville,  to  whom  she  bad  in  1650,  and  by  the  desertion  of  her  lover, 
been  betrothed,  having  died  in  the  flower  of  his  for  whom  she  retained  a  lively  affection,  not- 
manhood  while  in  Italy,  she  was  in  1642  pre-  withstanding  his  egotism  and  indifference,  and 
Vailed  upon  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  duke  in  spite  of  her  temporary  intimacies  with  the 
de  Lon^ueville,  a  widower  who  was  double  her  duke  de  Nemours  and  others,  and  baffled  in  her 
age,  and  whose  former  mistress,  Mme.  de  Mont-  schemes  against  the  court,  which,  after  aU,  she 
bozon,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  duchess  had  cherished  more  for  her  lover^s  than  for  her 
by  accusing  her  of  a  love  intrigue  with  Ooligni,  own  sake,  she  resolved  to  renounce  the  world, 
for  which  at  that  time  there  does  not  seem  to  But  after  having  spent  some  time  in  various 
have  been  any  foundation.  The  duke  was  sent  convents,  she  was  again  attracted  by  the  pleas- 
toMUnster  in  1645.  During  his  absence  from  ures  of  society;  and  while  in  this  unsettled 
Paris,  the  duchess  occasionally  saw  the  duke  de  state  of  mind,  she  accepted  an  invitation  of  her 
La  Rochefoucauld  (prince  of  Marsillan);  and  it  husband  to  rejoin  him  in  Normandy.  The  duke 
being  reported  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  died  in  1668,  and  the  duchess  now  dei:oted  her- 
his  attentions,  the  duke  de  LongueviUe  caused  self  almost  entirely  to  a  religious  life.  She  was 
his  wife  to  join  him  in  Westphalia,  where  she  called  the  "mother  of  the  church,"  and  her  Id- 
remained  tiU  1647,  following  with  interest  the  fluence  in  Rome  was  said  to  have  secured  for 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  x)f  MUnster,  the  Jansenists  the  so  called  peace  of  Clement 
and  imbibing  a  fondness  for  politics,  which  on  IX.  (1668).  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
her  return  to  Paris  she  displayed  most  actively  darkened  by  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  spent  in 
in  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  Fronde.  Her  the  Carmelite  convent  of  Paris  in  the  mo»t 
principNal  source  of  inspiration,  however,  in  stringent  observance  of  religious  duties  and  in 
throwing  herself  with  the  whole  genius  and  im-  the  practice  of  charity.  Her  death  was  even 
petuosity  of  her  ardent  but  disinterested  nature  affirmed  to  have  been  either  voluntary,  or  at  all 
mto  that  movement,  was  her  love  for  La  Roche-  events  hastened  by  the  influence  of  an  abstemi- 
fouoauld,  one  of  its  chief  leaders.  Among  oth-  ous  and  penitential  life  upon  her  health.  Al- 
ers  who  joined  it  were  her  brother  Conti  and  though  not  learned  herself,  she  could  appreciate 
the  duke  de  Bouillon ;  but  as  it  was  intimated  the  genius  of  those  who  were,  as  is  attested  by 
that  they  were  both  wavering  in  their  revolu-  her  letters  to  Chapelain,  Scud^ry,  and  above 
tionary  zeal,  Mme.  de  LongueviUe  was  detained  all  to  the  Port  Royalists.  Cousin,  in  his  inter- 
in  the  H6tel  de  Yille  as  hostage  for  her  brother,  esting  work  on  Madame  de  LanguevilU  (6th  ed.. 
and  Mine.de  Bouillon  for  her  husband.  While  Paris,  1859),  calls  her  "the  soul  of  the  Fronde.'* 
there,  in  the  night  of  Jan.  26, 1649,  the  duchess  LONGUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is  supposed 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (Charles,  who  became  a  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the 
noted  gallant,  and  was  killed  in  the  campaign  beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.  Concem- 
against  Holland  in  1672),  of  whom  La  Roche-  ing  his  history  nothing  is  known.  He  was  the 
foucauld  was  supposed  to  be  the  father.  In  author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  "The 
order  to  punish  the  duchess,  her  brothers  and  Pastorals  of  Daphnis  and  Ghloe,"  of  which  Hm 
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beat  editions  are  by  Yilloisoii  (Paris,  1778)  and  to  sncceed  Oastren  as  professor  of  Finnish  liter- 

Passow  (Leip^c,  1811).    Villemain,  in  bis  work  atnre  at  the  nniversitj  of  Helsingfora,  a  post 

Sur  le$  r<mian$  Orea^  compares  Longus  to  Ber-  which  ho  still  holds  (1860).    For  an  accoont  of 

nardin  de  St.  Pierre ;  and  Alexander  von  Ham-  his  literary  labors,  see  Finland. 
boldt  says  of  him,  that  in  his  pastoral  romance       LOO  CUOO  ISLANDS  {Lieu  Khieu  in  the 

the  tender  scenes  taken  from  hnman  life  greatly  language  of  the  natives),  a  group  in  the  Pacific 

excel  his  expression  of  the  sensations  awakened  ocean,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  both  China 

by  the  aspect  of  natnre.  and  Japan,  between  lat.  24*"  and  29*^  N.>  and 

LONG  WORTH,  Nicholas,  an  American  long.  127**  and  129**  E.  The  number  of  islands  is 
wine  mann&ctnrer  and  horticnltnrist,  bom  in  said  to  be  86,  and  they  lie  at  considerable  dis- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 1782.  In  his  yoath  he  tances  from  each  other.  Great  Loo  Glioo,  the 
passed  several  years  in  South  Carolina  in  the  principal  and  much  the  largest  island,  is  the 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  elder  bro-  southernmost  of  the  group,  and  is  about  65  m.  in 
ther ;  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  his  length  by  16  in  average  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
health,  he  returned  home  and  commenced  the  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  extends  frum  N.  £.  to  S. 
study  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  21  he  emigrat-  W.,  and  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  hills,  the 
ed  to  the  then  remote  and  unimportant  settle-  highest  summit  of  which  is  1,100  feet  above  the 
ment  of  Cincinnati,  where,  under  the  instruc-  sea.  The  general  surface  rock  is  argillaceooi, 
tions  of  Jacob  Burnet,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  either  compact  or  shaly,  and  is  intersected  at  fre- 
in  the  North- West  territory,  he  was  fitted  for  quent  intervals  by  dikes  or  ridges  of  secondary 
Uie  bar.  Conceiving  that  Cincinnati  was  des-  limestone.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  green 
tined  to  be  an  important  centre  of  commerce  and  beautiful,  diversified  with  groves  and  fields 
and  manufactures,  he  contrived,  out  of  the  of  the  freshest  verdure,  resembling  the  richest 
slender  earnings  of  his  professional  practice,  to  scenery  of  England.  The  crests  of  the  hills  are 
purchase  considerable  tracts  of  adjoming  land,  crowned  with  woods  of  cedar  or  pine,  while 
which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  rap-  their  slopes  are  covered  with  gardens  and  fields 
idly  increasing  city.  After  about  25  years^  of  grain.  The  principal  seaport  is  Napa,  which 
experience  at  the  bar  he  retired  from  profes-  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  near  the 
sional  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  town  of  con- 
management  of  his  landed  property.  To  the  siderable  size.  Shoodi,  the  capital  and  residence 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  a  view  of  manu-  of  the  king,  is  a  short  distance  inland  from 
fieicturing  wine,  he  also  gave  much  attention,  Napa,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  contains  a 
though  at  first  with  little  success,  having  adopt-  massive  castle,  built  of  large  blocks  of  limestone, 
ed  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  early  American  of  excellent  masonry.  Ttie  private  dwellings  are 
vine  growers,  that  foreign  plants  were  alone  to  mostly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  houses 
be  rdUed  upon.  He  had  imported  many  diflter-  and  also  the  streets  and  gardens  are  kept  re- 
ent  species  from  every  vine-growing  country  in  markably  neat  and  clean.  Among  the  minerals 
Europe,  before  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  try  of  Loo  Choo  are  iron,  coal,  and  sulphur,  and  it 
those  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  About  is  said  that  mines  of  copper  and  tin  exist.  The 
1828  he  commenced  the  experiment,  and  has  chief  vegetable  productions  are  rice,  millet, 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  such  sweetpotatoes,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
native  vines  or  their  seedlings  as  would  prove  tea;  among  the  fruits  are  bananas, ' pineapples, 
applicable  for  his  purpose.  Among  the  results  oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.  Fowls,  ducks, 
(k  his  labors  has  been  the  production  of  wine  geese,  pigs,  goats,  and  neat  cattle  are  abnn- 
from  two  species,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella,  dant,  and  there  is  a  small  but  strong  and  active 
which  has  now  a  high  marketable  value,  as  breed  of  horses.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
well  as  of  other  varieties  of  equal  promise,  but  forests.  Sugar  and  saki,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
whose  reputation  is  not  yet  folly  established,  distilled  from  rice,  are  exported  to  Japan,  irri- 
He  has  necessarily  been  largely  engaged  in  the  gation  is  well  understood,  and  agriculture  dili- 
manufacture  of  wine,  and  has  planted  upward  gently  and  successfully  conducted,  and  very 
of  200  acres  of  vineyards,  beside  establishing  a  large  products  are  drawn  from  the  fertile  8<nl 
large  wine  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  under  a  singularly  genial  climate.  The  roanu- 
where  the  raw  Juice  is  purchased  of  the  vine  factures  of  the  islanders  are  paper,  grass  cloth, 
dressers  and  converted  into  the  several  varieties  coarse  cottons,  pottery,  lacquered  ware,  tiles, 
of  wine  known  to  commerce.  As  a  horticul-  pipes,  hair  pins,  and  boskets.  The  trade  is  ea- 
tnrist  Mr.  Longworth  is  favorably  known  by  tirely  with  Japan,  from  which  country  each 
his  experiments  on  the  sexual  character  of  the  year  about  40  Junks  arrive  of  450  tons  each, 
strawberry,  with  reference  to  the  productive*  One  or  two  Loo  Chooan  Junks  are  sent  annually 
ness.pf  the  plant.  to  China  with  tribute.    The  population,  which 

LONNROT,  Eliab,  a  Finnish   philologist,  appears  to  be  very  dense,  is  a  mixture  of  Chi- 

bom  in  Sammati,  in  the  district  of  nelsingfors,  nese  and  Japanese,  the  latter  element  greatly 

April  9, 1802.    The  eon  of  a  poor  tailor,  his  preponderating;  and  the  language  is  akin  to  the 

early  education  was  very  limited.    At  the  age  Japanese,  though  the  literature  and  civilization 

of  18  he  entered  a  druggist^s  shop,  and  in  1822  are  Chinese.    In  complexion  the  Loo  Chooans 

he  was  admitted  to  the  university  of  Abo.    He  are  dusky  olive,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.   Their 

became  M.D.  in  1888,  and  in  1858  was  called  ^stem  of  education  is  Chinese,  and  their  books 
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are  in  tbe  ordinary  Ohioese  character.  The  leon,  in  a  Boomfdl  and  incrednlons  manner. 
Japanese  character,  however,  is  also  in  use.  *^ In  like  manner,"  continues  Capt.  Hall,  "but 
Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Confucianism  and  without  being  so  much  moved,  he  seemed  to 
Buddhism,  with  some  superstitions  peculiar  to  discredit  Uie  account  I  gave  him  of  their  having 
theniselves.  The  government  appears  to  be  in  no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  consisting  as  in  Chi-  our  gold  and  sUver  coins."  Subsequent  investi- 
na  of  the  literary  class,  but  is  nominally  admin-  gations,  and  particularly  those  of  Commodore 
istered  in  the  name  of  a  king,  who  in  1858  was  Jrerry,  have  shown  that  Napoleon^s  incredulity 
represented  as  a  boy  11  years  old.  Commodore  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  Loo  Chooans, 
Perry,  however,  who  visited  the  islands  in  that  though  amiable  and  pacific,  are  not  greatly  dif- 
year,  distrusted  the  very  existence  of  such  a  ferent  from  other  people.  They  are  cunning 
potentate,  and  believed  the  chief  magistrate  was  and  deceitful,  and  have  arms  in  their  possession, 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Japanese  and  con-  though  they  endeavor  to  conceal  them  from 
trolled  by  Japanese  spies.  He  found  reason  to  visitors.  "As  to  money,"  says  Commodore  Per- 
believe  that  there  was  a  Japanese  garrison  in  ry,"  they  know  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  very 
Napa,  though  no  soldiers  were  seen  during  his  well,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
visit.  The  population  is  divided  into  classes,  '  smart '  in  the  matter  of  exchange  when  the 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  indicated  as  disbursing  officers  of  the  squadron  came  to  set- 
in  China  by  the  costume,  and  chieOy  by  the  tie  with  them,  and  showed  no  reluctance  to  take 
hair  pin.  The  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ei-  our  eagles  and  half  eagles."  Loo  Choo  during 
tent  of  2  or  3  inches  is  shaved,  and  into  the  the  last  60  years  has  been  frequently  visited  by 
vacant  space  the  residue  of  the  hair  is  all  exploring  vessels,  but  nothing  was  known  of  the 
drawn  and  plaited  into  a  circular  form  with  interior  of  the  idand  till  the  visit  of  Commo- 
a  coiub.  Two  large  hair  pins  are  then  passed  dore  Perry  in  May,  1858,  when  it  was  traversed 
through  the  mass  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  the  in  various  directions  by  a  party,  among  whom 
front  end  of  the  lower  pin  is  finished  with  a  was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  in  his  "  India, 
head  in  the  form  of  a  star  made  of  gold,  silver,  Chma,  and  Japan"  thus  describes  it :  "  The 
bra^,  lead,  or  pewter.  The  different  metals  in-  island  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  tbe  world^ 
dicate  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  lower  class  and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than 
generally  wear  brass,  and  the  very  poorest  lead  I  have  ever  seen  within  the  same  extent  of  ter- 
or  pewter.  The  poor  are  greatly  oppressed,  and  ritory.  The  valley  and  hillsides  are  cultivated 
are  in  a  very  abject  condition,  the  chief  part  of  with  a  care  and  assiduity  which  puts  even 
their  earnings  going  to  support  the  literary  dass  Chinese  agriculture  to  shame;  the  hills  are 
in  idleness.  Great  respect  is  shown  for  the  crowned  with  picturesque  groves  of  the  Loo 
dead,  and  elaborate  and  costly  tombs  of  stone  Choo^pine,  a  tree  which  the  artist  would  prize 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. —  much  more  highly  than  the  lumberman ;  the 
The  first  account  of  the  Loo  Chooans  which  villages  are  embowered  with  arching  lanes  of 
reached  Europe  was  written  by  a  learned  Chi-  bamboo,  the  tops  of  which  interlace  and  form 
nese  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  avenues  of  perfect  shade ;  while  from  the  deep 
whose  narrative  was  translated  and  published  indentations  of  bqth  shores,  the  road  along  the 
by  the  Jesuit  Gaubil  in  the  Lettre$  id\/fr  spinal  ridge  of  the  island  commands  the  most 
antes.  The  squadron  which  conveyed  the  Brit-  delightful  prospects  of  bays  and  green  head- 
ish  ambassador  Lord  Amherst  to  China  in  1816  lands  on  either  side.  In  the  sheltered  valleys, 
touched  at  Loo  Choo,  and  Capt  Basil  Hall,  who  the  clusters  of  spgo  palm  and  banana  trees  give 
commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  Mr.  McLeod,  the  landscape  the  character  of  the  tropics ;  on 
the  surgeon  of  another,  published  accounts  of  the  hills  the  forests  of  pine  recall  the  scenery 
their  visit,  which  attracted  great  attention  by  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  northern  part  of 
representing  tbe  islanders  as  living  in  a  sort  of  the  island  abounds  with  marshy  thickets  and 
golden  age  of  simplicity,  innocence,  happiness,  hills  overgrown  with  dense  woodland,  infested 
and  peace.  They  were  described  as  without  with  wild  boars,  but  the  southern  portion  is  one 
weapons,  ignorant  of  money,  docile,  tractable,  vast  garden.  The  villages  all  cliarmed  us  by 
and  honest,  scrupulously  obedient  to  their  rulers  the  great  taste  and  neatness  displayed  in  thebr 
and  laws,  and  as  loving  one  another  too  well  to  construction.  In  the  largest  of  them  there 
do  harm  or  show  unkindness.  For  a  time  these  were  buildings  called  eung-quas^  erected  for  the 
representations  were  received  without  question  accommodation  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
or suspicion  in  Europe.  It  appears,  however,  ment,  on  their  official  journeys  through  the 
from  Capt.  HalPs  journal,  that  they  were  not  island.  They  were  neat  wooden  dwellings, 
credited  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  with  tiled  roofs,  the  floors  covered  with  soft 
related  them  during  a  visit  to  St.  Helena  in  1817  matting,  and  the  walls  fitted  with  sliding  screens, 
on  his  return  from  China.  "No  arms!"  said  so  that  the  whole  bouse  could  be  thrown  open 
Napoleon,  clenching  his  fist  and  raising  his  or  divided  into  rooms  at  pleasure.  They  were 
voice;  "liowthen  do  they  fight?"  "I  could  surrounded  by  gardens,  enclosed  by  pine  hedges, 
only  reply,"  says  Capt.  Halt "  that,  as  far  as  we  and  were  always  placed  in  situations  where 
bad  been  able  to  discover,  they  had  never  had  they  commanded  the  view  of  a  pleasant  land- 
any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal  scape."  Little  is  known  of  the  other  islands  of 
and  external  peace."    "  No  wars  1"  cried  Napo-  the  group.    The  history  of  Loo  Choo  goes  back 
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to  the  12th  oentory  of  our  era,  at  which  period  two  antroDomioal  papers  in  Gould's  "  Astro- 
the  chief  island  was  divided  into  three  king-  nomical  Joarnal ;"  aod  one  or  more  yearlj  in 
doms  or  principalities.  These  were  afterward  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  AmericaB  Asaociatioii 
consolidated  into  one,  which  hecaine  tributary  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  His  publislied 
to  China,  and  subsequently  to  Ji^n.  The  pres-  wprks  consist  of  *'  Elements  of  Algebra ;''  ^*  £le- 
ent  dynasty  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  imperial  ments  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections;"  ^*  Trig- 
family  of  Japan.  As  a  dependency  of  Japan,  onometry  and  Tables;"  ^Elements of  Ana]yti<^ 
Loo  Choo  was  included  in  the  treaty  negotiated  Geometry,  and  of  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
by  Commodore  Perry  with  the  gOTcrnment  of  cuius;"  'introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy;" 
Yeddo,  and  the  port  of  Napa  was  opened  to  '^Becent  Progress  of  Astronomy ;"  **  A  Treatise 
American  commerce.  on    Arithmetic,   Theoretical    and    Practical ;" 

LOOMIS,  EuAS,  an  AmericiAi  physicist,  and  *^  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy." 
bom  in  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  in  Aug.  1811.  He  LOON,  a  web-footed  bird.  SeeDirsB. 
was  graduated  ot  Yale  college  in  1880,  where,  LOPE  DE  VEGA.  See  Vega.  • 
after  8  years  devoted  to  teaching  and  profes-  LOPEZ,  Nabcisso,  a  Cuban  revolutionist, 
sional  studies,  he  received  the  post  of  tutor,  bom  in  Venezuela  in  1799,  garroted  in  Havana, 
which  he  held  for  8  years.  He  was  the  first  Sept  1,  ld51.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  roer- 
person  in  America  to  obtain  a  view  of  Halley's  chant,  and  displayed  at  an  early  age  much  sym- 
comet,  at  its  return  in  Aug.  1835,  and  his  obser-  pathy  with  the  national  independence  of  South 
vations  on  that  body,  with  a  computation  of  its  America,  although  he  served  for  some  time  in  the 
orbit,  were  published  in  the  *^  American  Journal  army  of  the  king  of  Spdn,  from  which  he  retired 
of  Science."  He  also  made  a  series  of  hourly  in  1822  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  evao- 
observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  nation  of  Venezuela  by  the  Spanbh  troops,  he 
needle,  continued  through  more  than  a  year,  established  himself  in  Cuba,  and  afterward  dur- 
In  1886  he  visited  Europe,  spending  a  year  in  lug  a  stay  at  Madrid  he  Joined  the  constitution- 
Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Poisson,  al  party  of  Isabella  against  Don  Carlos,  and 
Biot,  Dulong,  and  Pouillet  Returning  home  in  became  successively  adjutant  of  Gen.  Valdes, 
1887,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of  nat-  governor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  senator  for 
Ural  philosophy  in  the  Western  Keserve  ooUege,  Seville,  but  threw  up  his  oflSces  after  the  refusal 
Ohio,  where  he  remuned  for  several  years,  of  the  cortes  to  admit  the  representatives  of 
Here  he  made,  among  other  observations,  those  Cuba,  Vuldes  became  governor-general  of  that 
of  260  moon  culminations  for  longitude,  69  cul-  island,  and  Lopez  on  returning  thither  was  em- 
minationsof  Polaris  for  latitude,  16  occultationsy  ployed  by  him  in  various  capacities,  and  also 
5  comets  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  turned  his  attention  to  the  exploration  of  cop- 
their  orbits,  beside  a  multitude  directed  to  the  per  mines.  His  enthusiastic  nature  was  soon  at- 
regulation  of  the  clock  and  other  purposes.  He  tracted  by  the  pr(^t  of  throwing  ofiT  the  yoke 
observed  the  magnetic  dip  in  nearly  all  the  of  Spain,  and  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  the  Unit- 
northern  states,  from  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon-  ed  States,  where  he  sunk  almost  his  wh«>le  for- 
sin ;  and  keeping  a  full  meteorological  journal,  tune  in  the  organization  of  three  successive  ez- 
he  made  tlie  most  complete  investigation  that  peditions  to  Cuba :  the  so  called  Kound  island 
had  hitherto  appeared  of  several  American  expedition  in  1849,  the  ^*  invasion  of  Canlenas** 
storms,  introducing  some  new  methods  of  his  expedition  in  May,  1850,  both  of  which  failed, 
own.  Of  tliese  researches,  the  larger  portion  and  lastly  tlie  Bnbia-Honda  expedition,  which 
appear  in  10  memoirs  contributed  to  the  set  out  in  Aug.  1851,  and  which  ended  fatally. 
^^Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Lopez,  with  several  hundred  persons  of  different 
Society'^  (vols,  vii.-x.).  In  1844  he  accepted  the  nationalities  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  various 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  New  parts  of  the  United  States,  landed  at  Morillo,  near 
York  university,  which  office  he  still  occupies.  Havana,  where  he  left  200  of  his  men  under  the 
A  portion  of  the  time  between  1845  and  1849  he  command  of  Cd.  Crittenden,  who  were  sckhi 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  late  S.  C.  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  shot.  Lopez  him- 
Walker  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the  self  went  to  Las  Pozas,  where  he  succeeded  in 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  determin-  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Spanisli  soldiers ;  but, 
ing  the  difference  of  longitude  between  New  isolated  from  his  friends,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
York  and  other  cities,  by  means  of  the  electric  mountains,  where  he  was  captured  and  taken  to 
telegraph.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  Havana.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
the  observations  at  the  New  York  station  being  met  with  great  firnmess.  He  left  a  wife  and  a 
uniformly  made  by  Prof.  Loomis,  the  velocity  son ;  the  latter,  now  (1860)  about  27  years  old, 
of  the  electric  current  through  telegraph  wires  was  at  the  time  of  his  futher^s  deaih  pursuing 
was  first  determined.  The  contributions  of  his  studies  in  Switzerland. 
Prof.  Loomis  to  science  cover  a  great  variety  LOPHIODON  (Cuv.),  an  extinct  tapiroid 
of  subjects,  bait  relate  more  esneciaUy  to  astron-  pachydermatous  animal,  found  in  tl>e  eocene 
omy«  magnetism,  and  meteorology.  Beside  the  tertiary  deposits  of«  central  Europe — the  genua 
memoirs  above  referred  to,  some  80  or  more  ta/pirotherium  (Blainv.^.  The  dentnl  formula, 
papers  of  his  have  appeared  in  the  "  American  according  to  Pictet,  is:  incisors  f_|,  canines 
Journal  of  Science;*  one,  on  storms,  in  the  |-z|,  and  molars  fi{.  The  dentition  resembles 
'^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  ;*'  that  of  the  tapirs,  and  the  generic  name  indi* 
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oates  the  transverse  ridges  of  the  molars ;  bat  as  well  as  essays  and  letters  on  topics  in  theol- 

these  are  more  oblique  than  in  the  tapirs,  single  ogy  and  ethics.      Among  the  latter  may  be 

in  the  anterior  teeth,  and  triple  in  the  posterior,  mentioned  a  *^  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana^ 

Their  remains  are  not  found  in  the  diluvium,  D.D.,  on  Pro!  Park's  Theology  of  New  Eng- 

pliocene,  or  miocene,  but  in  the  eocene  fresh  land"  (1852);  an  essay  on  the  millennium,  read 

water  strata.    Of  the  8  species  mentioned  by  to  the  general  convention  of  New  Hampshire 

Piotet,  the  largest  is  the  Z.  Imlense  (Cuv.),  one  (1864) ;  two  **  Letters  to  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 

third  larger  than  the  Indian  tapir,  and  of  the  pel  of  All  Denominations  on  Slavery '^  (1854-^5), 

size  of  a  small  rhinoceros.  m  which  he  endeavors  by  biblical  and  religious 

LOPHOBRANOHS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  arguments  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery ; 

whose  gills,  instead  of  hanging  in  regular  fring-  and  some  others  on  kindred  subjects,  which 

es,  are  disposed  in  tufts  arranged  in  pairs  along  have  attracted  attention  from  their  peculiarities 

the  branchial  arches.    The  external  skeleton  of  opinion  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  earnestness 

resembles  the  armor  of  the  ganoids,  and  they  are  with  which  the  author  maintains  his  views.  >  He 

placed  by  some  as  an  order  of  this  class;  the  has  also  edited  with  an  introductory  notice  a 

body  is  almost  fleshless,  and  the  form  is  gener-  selection  from  the  sermons  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 

ally  stiff  and  angular ;  the  snout  is  elongated  and  John  K.  Lord,  a  Oongregational  clergyman,  who 

tubular,  the  gill  opening  venr  small,  and  the  air  died  in  Oincinnati  in  June,  1849  (B^ton,  1850). 

bladder  without  a  duct.    This  order  includes,  LORD'S  DAY,  the  legal  name  of  Sunday, 

among  others,  the  genera  hippocamptis  (Cuv.),  In  the  early  ages  of  Ohristianity  it  does  not 

pegasus  (Linu,\  ima  $p7ignaihtis  (Linn.).  In  the  seem  to  have  been  supposed  that  Sunday  had 

hippocampus^  or  sea  horse,  the  head  resembles  taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  but  irom 

that  of  a  miniature  horse  surmounted  by  spines  the  days  of  the  aposties  it  was  regarded  with 

or  knobs;  by  means  of  the  prehensile  tail  they  veneration,  as  the  dies  dominiea^  or  the  Lord's 

can  suspend  themselves  from  submarine  objects ;  day.    In  Great  Britain  and  tJie  United  States 

like  the  ^ameleon,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  there  is  however  a  different  feeling  towiurd 

directing  one  eye  forward  and  the  other  back-  Sunday  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 

ward ;  they  itihabit  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  Among  Ghristendom ;  and  this  is  manifested  equ^ly  in 

the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  in  this  order  may  the  provisions  of  law  and  in  common  usage, 

be  mentioned  the  phyllopteryx  of  the  Australian  From  early  times  the  day  was  set  apart  as  one 

seas,  having  the  most  exquisite  red  and  purple  not  to  be  employed  in  secular  business,  and* 

tints,  and  adorned  with  numerous  leaf-like  ap-  hence  came  the  maxim  quoted  by  Goke :  Dies 

pendages.   In  the  mailed  pegasus,  with  its  spiny  dominions  non  est  juridicus.    So  early  as  in 

rings,  the  mouth  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pro-  the  27th  of  Henry  YI.  (1449)  an  act  was  passed 

longe<l  snout,  as  in  the  sturgeons.    Syngnathus  prohibitmg  fairs  and  markets  on  certain  feast 

will  be  noticed  under  Pipe  Fish.    One  of  the  days,  Easter  Sunday,  and  *^  other  Sundays."  In 

most  curious  peculiarities  in  this  order  is  that  the  1st  of  James  I.  (1608)  dealers  in  leather 

the  males  carry  the  eggs  about  in  ventral  or  were  prohibited  from  exposing  for  sale  shoes, 

oaudd  pouches  until  they  are  hatched.  &c.,  on  Sundays ;  and  in  the  1st  of  Oharles  L 

LORAIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake  (1625)  a  statute  prohibited  meetings  of  persons 

Erie,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Beaver  creek ;  for  any  sports  and  pastimes  out  of  their  parishes, 

area,  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  26,086.    The  or  for  ^^bull  or  bear  baiting,  common  plays, 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  is  inter*  interludes,  or  other  unlawful  games  and  exer- 

sected  by  tlie  Gleveloud,  Oolumbns,  and  Oincin-  cises,  within  their  parishes.''    But  in  the  29th 

nati,  the  Oleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Lake  of  Oharles  II.  (1678)  the  statute  was  passed 

Shore  railroads.    The  productions  in  1850  were  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 

142,881  bushels  of  wheat,  885,837  of  Indian  the  present  law  on  the  subject,  in  England  and 

corn,  174,210  of  oats,  and  262,500  lbs.  of  wool,  in  the  United  States.    It  enacted  '^  that  no 

There  were  4  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  1  found-  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 

ery,  1  woollen  factory,  6  tanneries,  and  8,027  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any 

pupils  attending  schools.     Oapital,  Elyria.  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 

LORD,  Nathan,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  nary  callings,  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part 
man,  born  in  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1792.  He  was  thereof  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  collefre  in  1809,  and  pass-  excepted) ;"  and  "  that  no  person  or  persons 
ed2ycarsasanas8ist:mtatPhi.Ups£xeteracad-  whatsoever  shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or 
emy.  After  a  year  spent  in  general  studies,  he  expose  to  sole,  any  wares,  merchandises,  fruit, 
entered  u[K>n  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  upon  the 
theological  seminary,  completing  his  course  in  Lord^s  day  or  any  part  thereof."  This  act  was 
1815.  In  May,  1816,  he  was  ordained  pastor  followed  by  a  series  of  decisions  which,  pro- 
of the  Oongregational  church  in  Amherst,  N.H.,  ceedingnpon  the  ground  that  all  prohibitory 
where  he  remained  12  years.  In  1828,  upon  statutes  must  be  construed  rigorously,  have  oer- 
tbe  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Bonnet  Tyler,  D.D.,  tainly  confined  the  operation  of  the  statute  with- 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  in  narrower  limits  than  were  intended.  Thus, 
a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Lord  has  while  it  says  that  "no  other  person  whatsoever" 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  theological  shall,  &c.,  it  has  been  held,  that  because  general 
reviews,  and  has  published  numerous  sermons  words  following  particular  words  must  be  con- 
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Btrned  as  iytudem  generU^  therefore  the  ^revi-  day. — ^Among  the  qneetionB  whioh  haye  arisen 
ous  particular  words,  ^^  no  tradesman,  artificer,  under  these  laws,  the  inost  important  was, 
workman,  laborer, ^^  are  to  be  taken  as  including  whether  a  contract  made  on  Sondaj  in  Yiolation 
all  those  to  whom  the  statute  applies ;  and  on  of  law  was  neyertheless  valid,  leaving  the  par- 
this' ground  it  has  recently  been  held  by  Lord  ties  liable  to  punishment  for  their  breach  of  the 
Tenterden,  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of  stage  law.  This  was  the  construction  put  upon  the 
coaches  are  not  included,  and  tliat  a  con-  statute  in  Massachusetts  until  recently,  and  in 
tract  to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  stage  coach  on  a  other  states  there  were  rulings  to  a  similar 
Sunday  is  not  unlawful  in  England.  So,  too,  effect ;  but  the  prevailing  if  not  the  nniverssl 
the  words,  "  any  worldly  labor,"  are,  after  some  law  now  is,  that  the  contract  itself,  by  means 
fluctuation,  now  controlled  and  limited  by  the  of  its  Illegality,  is  wholly  void,  conferring  no 
subsequent  words,  "  or  work  of  their  ordinary  rights  and  imposing  no  obligations  upon  any 
callings;"  and  therefore  one  who  sold  ahorse  on  party.  In  Ohio  a  distinction  has  been  made 
Sunday  was  permitted  to  recover  the  price  be-  somewhat  like  that  taken  in  the  English  coorts, 
cause  it  was  not  "  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  and  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  for  the  sale  of 
calling ;"  and  Baron  Parke  (now  Lord  Wensley-  land  was  held  to  be  valid,  apparently  on  the 
dale)  is  the  only  eminent  judge  who  has  recently  ground  that  this  was  only  the  case  of  a  single  sale 
doubted  this  very  narrow  limitation  of  the  stat-  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  while  the 
ute. — In  this  country  we  have  but  little  nice  statute  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the  pnran^ 
construction  of  this  kind  applied  to  what  are  of  one's  ordinary  business  on  that  day.  Bat  in 
called,  in  common  parlance,  the  Sunday  laws,  Indiana,  where  the  words  of  the  statute  are  pre- 
altliough  the  statutes  always  speak  of  Sunday  cisely  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  it  is  held,  in  con- 
as  the  Lord's  day.  The  Puritan  colonists,  if  formity  with  the  prevailing  rule,  that  all  oon- 
they  did  not  introduce,  at  least  adopted  and  es-  tracts  made  on  Sunday  are  void.  It  is,  however, 
tablisbed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  influence,  admitted,  that  a  contract  begun  on  Sunday,  and 
the  idea  that  Sunday  was  the  Christian  sabbath,  agreed  upon  as  to  all  its  terms  btft  nol  in  fact 
and  that  it  was  to  be  kept  holy  not  merely  by  completed  until  the  next  day,  is  binding.  Thus 
the  absence  of  all  labor,  but  by  that  of  all  if  A  agrees  to  sell  an  article  to  B  for  a  cert^a 
amusement.  One  reason  for  this  probably  was,  price,  and  the  whole  bargain  is  arranged  and 
although  they 'may  not  have  been  conscious  of  agreed  to  on  Sunday,  and,  in  the  execution  of  it, 
its  operation,  an  earnest  desire  to  confirm  and  on  Monday  morning  A  gives  to  B  the  article  and 
perpetuate  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  opposi-  B  gives  to  A  his  promissory  note  for  the  price^ 
tion  and  hostility,  between  them  and  the  Roman  the  property  in  the  article  passes,  and  the  note  is 
Catholic  church,  and  that  English  Episcopal  as  valid  as  if  the  whole  bargain  had  been  made  on 
church  which  they  considered  as  only  the  Ro-  Monday.  But  whether  a  barffain  wholly  made 
man  church  thinly  disguised.  Hence  their  cus-  on  Sunday,  and  therefore  void  thus  far,  can  be 
toms  in  relation  to  Sunday  were  rigid  to  the  rendered  valid  by  a  mere  subsequent  recogni- 
last  extreme,  and  their  laws  almost  equally  so.  tion,  is  uncertain  on  the  authorities ;  but  their 
Ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  them,  as  that  no  tendency  is  to  the  negative.  So,  too,  we  have 
one  was  permitted  to  make  beer  on  Saturday,  authority,  though  certainly  not  uncontradicted, 
lest  it  should  "  work"  on  Sunday ;  but  for  all  for  saying,  that  if  a  sale  is  made  on  Sunday  and 
these  there  is  probably  no  better  foundation  the  property  then  delivered  to  the  buyer,  and 
than  the  fact  of  very  rigorous  laws  against  la-  the  price  is  not  then  paid,  the  seller  cannot 
bor  and  recreation.  These  laws  remained  in  maintain  an  action  for  the  price,  because  the 
AiU  force  as  long  as  they  were  sustained  by  the  contract,  being  void,  imposed  no  obligation  on 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  But  the  ex-  the  buyer ;  and  neither  can  the  seller,  if  the 
cessive  severity  of  the  earliest  years  of  our  buyer  refuses  to  return  the  article,  maintain  an 
colonies  could  not  be  maintained  either  in  usage  action  for  it  or  its  value,  because  he  has  parted 
or  in  law.  There  was  a  gradual  relaxation,  with  the  possession  by  his  own  wrongml  act 
which  by  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  and  both  parties  being  violators  of  the  law  and 
become  very  considerable.  When  the  colonies  in  equal  fault,  the  law  leaves  them  to  suffer  the 
became  states,  the  Sunday  laws  assumed  a  form  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  will  not  inter- 
which  they  have  maintained  substantially  ever  fere  to  help  either  against  the  other. — Th^  ques- 
since ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  observance  tion  as  to  what  is  covered  by  t^e  exception  of 
of  these  laws  has  become  much  less  constant  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  has  frequently 
and  universal  than  it  was  formerly,  and  viola-  been  raised.  Thus,  when  a  defect  in  a  high- 
tions  are  now  habitual  and  disregarded,  which  way  endangered  passengers,  it  was  held  in 
would  have  formerly  been  visited  with  imme-  Massachusetts  to  be  not  only  the  right  but  the 
diate  punishment.  The  laws,  in  their  letter,  duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  repair  it  on 
are  very  similar  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  are  that  day.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  a  son  hired 
substantially  the  same  with  the  earliest  laws  of  a  carriage  to  visit  his  fatJier,  it  was  declared  to 
the  states  of  New  England.  They  provide  gen-  be  a  legal  contract,  there  being  no  evidenoe 
erally,  perhaps  universally,  but  with  some  di-  that  it  was  a  mere  "  excursion  of  pleasure.*' 
versity  of  langua^,  that  no  persons  shall  engage  And  in  Alabama  it  was  held  that  a  creditor 
in  any  labor,  business,  or  work,  excepting  only  might  lawfully  enter  into  a  contract  with  his 
w^rks  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  the  Lord's  debtor  on  Sunday,  if- he  oMd  sad^  a  jury 
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that  it  was  necessanr  to  do  this  on  that  day  in  punishmeDt,  or  give  the  injured  party  a  claim 
order  to  save  his  debt  or  obtain  indemnity,  for  damages. — The  extent  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
Bnt  in  a  case  which  came  before  the  English  not  quite  certain.  Some  of  our  statutes  define 
honse  of  lords,  although  we  should  hardly  ex-  it,  and  indeed  most  of  them  do  so  now,  but  not 
pect  to  find  it  there,  it  was  solemnly  adjudged  yet  all.  In  Connecticut  it  has  been  defined  by 
that  a  barber  could  not  lawfully  require  nis  the  courts  as  extending  only  from  daybreak  to 
apprentice  to  attend  in  his  shop  on  Sundays,  the  closins  of  daylight  on  the  Sunday.  Gener- 
to  shave  ctMtomers,  because  this  was  a  work  ally  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on 
of  convenience  only,  and  neither  of  necessity  Sunday ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  begins  only 
nor  of  mercy.  An  interesting  question  was  at  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
once  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  the  ex-  ends  with  the  next  midnight.  The  very  impor- 
oeption  in  the  Sunday  laws  extended  to  the  tant  rule  has  been  asserted,  that  if  a  contract  is 
contract  of  marriage ;  for  in  that  state,  as  in  proved,  as  by  an  uncontradicted  date  upon  it,  or 
most  others,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  otherwise,  to  have  been  made  on  Sunday,  this 
marriages  which  take  place  are  celebrated  on  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  it,  unless  it  can  be 
Sunday.  If  this  contract  be  illegal,  it  is  void,  also  shown  to  have  been  made  within  the  pro- 
and  fearful  consequences  would  ensue.  With-  tected  hours.  For  if  an  act  may  have  been  legal, 
out,  however,  the  dd  of  authoritative  decision,  the  law  will  presume  that  it  was  so  if  there  be 
it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  mar-  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  state 
riage  celebrated  on  Sunday  is  valid,  either  be-  statutes  contain  exceptions,  providing  that  the 
cause  it  is  a  continuing  contract,  remade  every  Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  who  con- 
successive  day,  or  because  it  stands  in  the  same  scientiously  observe  Saturday  as  the  sabbath, 
class  with  baptisms,  Minerals,  and  other  acts  if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 
which  have  a  religious  character  imparted  to  of  Sunday. — Formerly  a  question  was  raised, 
them,  and  for  which  Sunday  is  a  proper  day.  not  before  the  courts,  but  before  congress, 
But  it  appears  now  to  be  settlea  law,  that  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  almost 
there  is  no  class  of  contracts  and  no  acts  of  a  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  question,  as  to 
badness  character  which  of  themselves,  and  the  running  of  the  mails  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 
by  their  own  natnse,  are  works  of  necessity  or  practically  settled  by  the  system  which  now 
charity ;  while  any  act  may  be  made  so  by  cir-  prevails  through  the  country,  by  which  the  short 
eumstances.  Thus,  even  the  solemn  act  of  and  local  mails  do  not  run.on  Sunday,  nor  are 
making  a  will  is  not  one  which  may  lawfully  the  post  ofSces  generally  open  for  delivery ;  but 
be  made  on  Sunday,  unless  tlie  circumstances  the  long  mails,  continue  on  their  route,  and  the 
of  the  case  give  to  the  execution  of  that  will  at  lai^est  post  offices  are  open  a  part  of  the  day. 
that  time  the  character  of  a  work  of  necessity  '—in  some  of  the  states,  or  rather  of  the  largest 
or  charity ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  a  bar-  cities,  as  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
gainof  business  may  be  justified  and  made  vtdid  nati,  a  question  has  practically  arisen,  which 
by  necessity.  In  relation  to  the  degree  or  kind  will  probably  soon  come  up  for  legislative  ao- 
of  necessity  required  to  justify  an  act,  a  consid-  tion,  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  laws 
erable  change  in  public  opinion  hasunquestion-  should  be  qualifiM  to  bring  them  into  better 
ably  taken  place.  But  a  few  years  since,  pros-  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
ecutions  were  maintained  for  slaughtering  ani-  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  form  a  large  part 
mals  for  food  in  weather  so  hot,  Qiat  if  killed  of  their  populations. 

on  Saturday  the  meat«would  be  spoiled  on  LORDS,  House  of.    The  parliament  of  the 

Monday ;  but  now  such  things  are  never  heard  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

ofl    On  one  point,  which  has  come  before  va-  is  composed  of  the  sovereign  and  the  three 

rious  courts,  there  is  as  yet  no  settled  law.    If  estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 

A  makes  a  bargain  with  B  on  Sunday  in  viola-  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.    Of  these, 

tion  of  law,  and  by  an  abuse  of  this  bargain  in-  the  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  constitute 

flicts  an  injury  on  B,  has  B  no  remedy  ?    Thus,  the  house  of  lords.    The  former  consist  of  the 

if  A  hires  B's  horse  for  a  specific  journey  on  archbishopsof  Canterbury  and  of  York,  24  Eng- 

Sunday,  B  cannot  recover  the  hire  of  the  horse ;  lish  bishops,  and  4  bishops  of  the  church  of  Ire- 

but  if  A  goes  four  times  as  far  and  rides  the  land,  of  whom  one  is  regularly  an  archbishop, 

horse  to  death,  has  B  still  no  remedy  ?    So  it  Constitutional  writers  are  not  unanimous  upon 

has  been  held  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  New  the  right  or  tenure  by  which  the  lords  spiritual 

Hampshire  the  doctrine  is,  that  while  B  ac-  sit  in  parliaments   In  the  Saxon  times,  certainly, 

quires  no  rights  under  the  contract,  he  has  idl  they  sat  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  office, 

his  rights  to  recover  damages  for  the  wrong  At  the  conquest,  says  Blackstone,  the  spiritual 

done  to  him.    This  we  hola  to  be  the  better  tenure  of  frank  almoign,  or  free  alms,  upon 

doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  establish-  which  the  bishops  held  their  lands  under  the 

ed  principle  that  the  Sunday  laws  are  intended  Saxon  government,  was  changed  into  the  feudal 

to  prohibit  and  do  prohibit  only  contracts  and  or  Norman  tenure  of  barony ;  and  it  was  by 

the  transaction  of  business  on  that  day,  but  are  succession  to  these  baronies,  which  were  in- 

not  intended  to  permit  a  man  to  commit  with  alienable  from  their  respective  dignities,  that 

impunity  on  tiiat  day  a  wrong  which,  if  com-  the  bishops  and  abbots  were   allowed  their 

mitted  on  any  other  day,  would  expose  him  to  seats  in  the  house  of  lords.  So  the  constitutions 
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of  Clarendon  (see  Hxnbt  IT.)  declared  that  the  titles  of  honor  which  give  them  the 
hishops  ehonla  hold  their  lands  as  baronies,  of  rank  and  precedence ;  and  they  are  indiyi 
and  attend  the  king^s  court.    It  is  probable  that  ally  the  hereditary  oonnsellors  of  the  crown; 
the  prelates  are  now  summoned  to  parliament  with  the  lords  spiritual  they  form,  when  not  as- 
as  territorial  barons,  and  it  may  be  that  this  sembled  in  parliament,  the  permanent  council  of 
title  by  tenure  merges  all  claims  founded  upon  the  sovereign,  though  they  may  act  in  the  same 
episcopal  dignities  and  supported  by  ancient  capacity  when  so  assembled,  as  for  example  in 
nsage.   The  bishops  were  excluded  fVom  parlia-  addressing  the  throne  ^pon  matteiy  of  foreign 
ment  during  the  commonwealth,  but  were  re-  or  of  domestic  policy.    When  sitting  in  parliar 
stored  by  statute.  With  this  single  interruption,  ment  the  peers  form  in  conjunction  with  the 
the  bishops  have  always  been  present  in  parlia-  lords  spiritual  a  branch  of  the  supreme  legislii- 
ment,  ana  with  unquestioned  right.    The  lords  ture  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the  exercise  ci 
spiritual  are  lords  of  parliament,  though  not  peculiar  functions,  they  constitute  a  court  of  ju- 
peers  of  the  realm.  When  therefore  a  peer  is  to  dicature.  In  its  judicial  office  the  house  of  lords 
DC  tried,  the  bishops  are  entitled  to  take  part  possesses  a  distinctive  character  as  the  highest 
in  the  proceedings,  though,  in  conformity  with  tribunal  of  the  realm.    The  lords  have  an  origi- 
the  canons  of  the  church,  which  forbid  them  to  nal  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
vote  in  capital  causes,  they  are  generally  absent  peers,  and  under  reference  from  the  crown 
from  the  iudgment.    Being  not  of  noble  blood,  npon  claims  of  peerage  and  affairs  of  honorsi 
like  the  her^itary  peers,  for  a  capital  offence  By  the  acts  of  union  they  have  a- like  jnrisdio- 
theyaretriedby  a  jury  like  other  commoners. —  tion  over  cases  of  contested  elections,  or  the 
The  lords  temporal  are  divided  into  dukes,  mar-  rotation  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish  representative 
quises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.    They  are  peers.    They  have  also  a  general  jurisdiction  as 
the  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm,  ennobled  in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  from  the  other 
blood,  and  subject  to  loss  of  their  dignities  only  courts  of  the  kingdom.    These  judicial  fbne- 
by  attainder  or  by  act  of  parliament.    Since  tions  the  house  of  lords  retains  as  the  represen- 
the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ire-  tative  of  the  ancient  eoneilium  regU^  or  conndl 
land  in  1801, 16  Scottish  and  28  Irish  represen-  of  the  king.    Without  going  so  far  back  into 
tative  peers  have  been  returned  to  parliament  antiquity  as  the  witenagemote,  which  was  in- 
by  the  peerages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.   They  deed  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Anglo- 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  may  Saxons,  and  like  the  house  of  lords  paramoont 
sit  upon  the  trial  of  peers.    A  peer  is  made  so  by  to  every  other,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  pre»- 
the  roval  patent  or  writ  which  summons  him  ent  order  may  be  found  in  the  institutions  <^ 
to  parliament,  and  the  dignity  is  nsuaUy  made  the  early  Norman  kings.    William  the  Con- 
hereditary  by  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  qneror  erected  a  new  court,  the  ouWo,  or  oula 
body,  although  it  is  sometimes  provided  t^at  it  regU^  composed  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
may  descend  to  others,  as  for  instance,  to  his  state,  whicn,  when  affairs  demanded,  was  in- 
nephew  or  brother.   The  power  of  the  crown  to  creased  by  tlie  king^s  chief  barons,  his  tenants 
create  a  life  peerage  raised  in  1856  a  very  impor-  in  capite.    This  court  transacted  all  business, 
tant  question,  and  one  which  was  very  earnestly  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  that  which  con- 
debated.   On  retiring  ft*om  the  bench  Sir  James  cemed  revenue  or  war.    This  fnagnwin  eoneiU- 
Parke  (Lord  Wensleydale)  was  created  baron  of  t/m,  as  Lord  Holt  calls  it,  was  the  same  as  the 
the  United  Kingdom  for  and  during  his  life,  in-  present  high  court  of  parliament,  the  house  of 
stead  of  the  usud  limitation.  Government  urged  lords,  and  had  jurisdiction,  as  just  mentioned, 
as  a  reason  for  granting  life  peerages,  the  conve-  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  especially  in 
nience  of  adding  to  the  number  of  law  lords  in  those  relating  to  great  persons  and  to  king^ 
the  house,  the  law  lords  being  peers  who  have  officers  of  state,  and  by  way  of  appeal  fr(»n  all 
held  high  judicial  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  other  courts ;  and  now  the  lords  possess  an  ap- 
who  substantially  ^one  determine  all  judicial  pellate  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
causes.    It  had  happened  in  1855  that  only  two  the  correction  of  errors  from  inferior  tribunals, 
law  lords,  the  lord  chancellor  and  Lord  St.  Leon-  — ^In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  house 
ards,  had  sat  to  hear  arguments.    Upon  some  for  any  purpose,  legislative  or  judicial,  there  is 
of  the  causes  they  differed  in  opinion,  and  as,  no  distinction  between  the  lords  temporal  and 
upon  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  procedure  of  the  the  lords  spiritual.   The  presence  of  three  mem- 
lords,  this  equality  of  votes  led  in  each  case  to  hers,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  have 
affirmance  of  the  decrees  brought  up  from  in-  been  duly  summoned  and  sworn,  is  necessaiy 
ferior   courts,  appellants    argued   that    there  and  sufficient;  and  when  a  speaker  has  been 
was  virtually  no  decision,  and  expre^ed  great  appointed,  the  house  is  constituted  and  may 
discontent.     For  the  remedy  of  this  and  other  proceed  to  act  either  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
mischiefs  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  pro-  ture  or  as  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.    The 
posed.    After  prolonged  discussion,  however,  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
the  lords  decided,  if  not  against  the  strict  legal-  is  speaker  ex  officio^  and  an  ancient  order  de- 
ity of  the  measure,  yet  against  its  constitutional  dares  it  to  be  *^  his  duty  ordinarily  to  attend 
expediency.  The  crown  retreated  from  its  posi-  the   lords'  house  of  parliament."    To  make 
tion,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  received  a  patent  in  provision,  however,  for  his  necessary  abaenoe^ 
the  usual  form. — ^The  peers  of  the  realm  possess  deputy   speakers   are  appointed   by  commi»' 
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fiion  from  the  crown,  "  to  officiate  from  time  case  that  jadidal  asustanoe  will  be  needed. — 
to  time  during  the  roval  pleasure  in  the  room  The  jarisdictionof  the  lords  upon  writs  of  error 
and  plaoe  of  the  lord  chancellor."  The  office  is  is  of  great  antiquity,  bat  that  upon  appeals  from 
ffenerallj  conferred  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  courts  of  equity  is  of  recent  origin.  The  first 
king^s  bench,  or  the  chief  baron  of  the  exche-  instance  of  an  appeal  is  found  in  the  year  1621. 
qaer.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  lord  chancel-  During  that  century  the  exercise  of  this  judi- 
lor  or  keeper  and  the  deputy  speakers,  the  lords  catnre  by  the  lords  led  to  angry  and  prolonged 
themselves  select  a  speaker  pro  tempore.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
person  who  acts  as  speaker  need  not  be  a  mem-  The  right  to  exercise  it  was  questioned  by  some 
ber  of  the  house,  nor  indeed  of  the  peerage,  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  time.  Sir  Matthew 
Commoners  have  often  been  raised  to  the  office.  Hale  contended  that  the  power  of  their  lord- 
Tbey  may  sit  as  speakers  upon  the  woolsack,  for  ships  to  examine  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
constitutionally  that  is  not  within  the  limits  of  was  derived  solely  from  the  commission  implied 
the  house.  The  lords  answer  **  content"  or  ^*not  in  the  royal  writ  of  error,  and  that  the  house 
content "  in  voting,  and  on  an  equality  of  votes  could  not  adjudicate  upon  an  appeal  with- 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  migor-  ont  violating  the  great  constitutional  maxim 
ity  of  *^not  content,"  for  the  maxim  of  the  which  supposes  all  jurisdiction  to  be  derived 
house  is:  Semper prcuumitur  pro  negante.  In  immediately  and  exclusively  from  the  crown, 
conformity  to  this  rule,  the  question  npon  ap-  Particularly  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Sber- 
peals  or  writs  of  error  is  upon  the  reversal  and  ley  against  Sir  John  Fagg,  was  this  question 
not  the  affirmance  of  the  decrees  of  the  court  most  vigorously  contested.  The  commons  were 
below. — ^In  ita  judicial  capacity  the  house  of  not  fairly  defeated,  yet  they  finally  acquiesced, 
lords  is  nndoubtedly  a  court  of  record,  though  and  since  that  period  no  resbtance  has  been 
it  is  not  so,  says  Lord  Eenyon,  when  acting  as  made  to  the  lords'  claim  of  power  to  receive 
a  legislative  body.  Though,  in  matters  of  a  and  determine  appeals  from  the  equity  courts, 
legidative  character,  all  proceedings  in  the  This  triumph  of  ttxe  peers  is  usually  ascribed  to 
bouse  of  lords  drop  with  the  session,  yet  all  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  insisted  that  the 
judicial  processes  remain  in  etatu  qtto^  notwith-  lords'  power  of  review  extended  over  all  the 
standing  the  prorogation,  or  even  the  dissolu-  courts  m  the  kingdom,  civil,  criminal,  and  eccle- 
tion  of  parliament  Upon  all  questions  before  siasticaf.  But  from  the  last  named  courts  ap- 
the  house  in  its  legislative  character,  proxies  peals  have  never  been  entertained.  So  orders 
may  be  and  often  are  used ;  but  by  a  standing  made  on  motion  or  petition  in  matters  of  idiocy, 
order  of  the  year  1697  no  proxies  are  permit-  lunacy,  or  bankruptcy  cannot  be  carried  up  to 
ted  to  be  used  in  any  judicial  matter.  The  the  lords,  bat  must  be  presented  to  the  king  in 
lords  are  entiUed  constitutionaU^  to  the  assist-  council.  Appeals  lie  from  all  courts  of  equity  in 
ance  of  certain  high  legal  fanctionaries  of  the  England  ana  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  from  the 
reidm.  The  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  courts  of  session  and  from  the  commission  of 
dt  the  common  pleas,  the  barons  of  the  ex-  teinds,  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
chequer,  the  attorney-general,  solifitor-general,  session,  and  established  for  *^  the  plantation  of 
and  king's  sergeants  are  comm^^ded  by  the  kirks  and  valuation  of  tithes."  The  decrees  or 
writ,  under  the  great  seal,  which  fficcompanies  sentences  of  her  migesty's  court  of  exchequer 
the  patents  of  their  offices,  "  to  give  their  are  also  reviewable  by  the  house  of  lords ;  but 
attendance  in  parliament,  and  to  treat,  confer,  as  appeals  are  competent  only  upon  proceedings 
and  give  their  advice."  These  officers  were  ori-  which  follow  the  forms  of  equity  practice,  and 
ginaUy  summoned  as  members  of  the  eonciUum  as  these  are  unknown  to  the  Scotch  court  of 
reffis  ordinaHumy  who  at  a  very  remote  period  exchequer,  the  mode  of  relief  from  this  court  is 
probably  gave  their  votes  on  judgment  Their  by  writ  of  error  to  parliament  and  not  upon  ap- 
doties  were  anciently  of  the  first  importance,  peal. — ^The  ancient  course  of  proceeding  upon 
No  cause  was  heard  without  their  assistance;  error  was,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  eitlier  by 
they  gave  opinions  and  advice  upon  questions  petition  or  by  writ,  both  forms  however  being 
g£  law  and  equity,  prepared  special  judgments,  substantially  the  same.  During  18  months  of 
and  drew  up  issues  when  trials  at  law  were  tlie  session  of  the  long  parliament,  from  May, 
directed.  But  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  1646,  to  Dec.  1648,  162  writs  of  error  were 
half  the  judicial  fruictions  of  the  house  of  lords  brought  before  that  body.  This  fact  indicates 
have  been  exercised  almost  entirely  without  that  this  jurisdiction  was  even  then  familiar 
the  assistance  or  even  presence  of  the  judges,  and  popular;  indeed,  the  forms  of  procedure  at 
They  appear  very  rarely  now  in  the  house,  and  present  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  set- 
then  only  when  specially  summoned.  The  sum-  tied  upon  three  centuries  ago.  Writs  of  error 
mons  is  usaally  directed  to  the  comm<m  law  to  the  lords  are  confined  to  matters  of  law. 
Jadges,  for  they  are  excluded  from  the  house  They  lie  from  all  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
of  commons,  while  the  attorney-general,  the  exchequer  chamber  in  England  and  Ireland, 
solicitor-general,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  king's  and  fh>m  all  judgments  in  common  law  of  tlie 
sergeants  are  not.  This  order  for  the  attend-  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  from  all  such 
ance  of  the  judges  may  issue  either  upon  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  queen's  bench  in 
proper  motion  of  the  house  or  upon  petition  of  England  or  Ireland  as  are  not  intermediately 
mkors,  if  it  a{^ar  fnm  the  oharaoter  of  the  reviewable  by  the  courts  of  exchequer  chamb^ 
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of  the  two  countries;  ^m  all  jadments  of  himself  to  the  receiver;  others  (the  ColvinistsX 
the  cominoD  law  or  petty  bag  side  of  the  high  denying  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ele- 
conrt  of  chancery ;  and  from  decisions  of  the  ments,  yet  believe  that  there  is  in  it  a  real  com- 
coramissioners  of  error  appointed  to  review  the  munication  of  Christ  with  the  believer ;  others 
common  law  proceedings  of  the  London  mnni-  again,  that  it  is  essentially  a  commemorative 
cipal  Jarisdictions.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  the  institution  in  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and 
lords  have  power  to  reverse  their  own  ludg-  death  of  Christ  This  last  view  prevails  among 
ments ;  but  no  example  of  an  exercise  of  this  most  Protestant  churches.  The  name  Lord's 
power  can  be  found  within  several  centuries,  supper  is  scriptural,  being  taken  from  1  Cor.  xL 
In  the  case  of  Titus  Gates,  the  lords  in  1689  20.  Other  biblical  names  are ''the  Lord^s  table'' 
affirmed  the  rigorous  judgment  of  the  court  of  and  "  the  Lord's  cap"  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  Many  other 
king's  bench.  Subsequently  they  were  disposed  terms  were  early  introduced  in  the  chnrdi,  ci 
to  recall  their  decree,  and  the  concurrent  action  which  "  communion"  (borrowed  from  1  Oor, 
of  both  iiouses  seems  to  indicate  that  an  act  of  x.  1&)  and  ''  eucharist"  (Or.  cvxogtma,  thanks- 
parliament,  which  was  then  proposed  though  giving)  are  the  most  common.  The  most  im- 
not  carried,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  judg-  portant  passages  for  determining  the  doctrine 
ment  of  the  lords  can  be  reversed. — Until  1857  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  are  the 
divorce  in  England  was  of  two  kinds,  judiciid  accounts  which  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvL 
and  parliamentary.  When  consanguinity  or  26-29),  Mark  (xiv.  22>25),  and  Luke'  (xxii.  19- 
affinity  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  physical  89),  and  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  24-S6X 
incapacity  or  mental  imbecility,  rendered  the  give  of  Christ's  last  supper  with  his  disciple& 
parties  incapable  of  making  a  contract  of  mar-  All  four  say  in  substance  that "  Jesus  took  breed, 
riage,  the  ecclesiastic^  courts  might  pronounce  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
the  nullity  of  a  presumed  marriage,  or  in  other  disciples,  and  said :  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body;" 
words  declare  that  it  had  in  fact  never  existed ;  and  that  he  "  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
in  cases  of  conjugal  infidelity  they  might  decree  gave  it  to  them,  saymg:  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for 
a  separation  or  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  ;  but  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament."  Mat- 
in neither  branch  of  their  Jurisdiction  of  divorce  thew  has  after  "my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
did  the  courts  assume  to  break  the  legal  bond  of  ment"  the  additional  words :  "  which  is  shed 
marriage.  Divorce  a  vinculo  was  possiole  only  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Luke  and 
upon  an  act  of  parliament.  The  jurisdiction  in  Paul  have  also  the  words:  *'  this  do  in  remem- 
causes  of  divorce  was  not  indeed  exclusively  brance  of  me."  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians  (1 
reserved  to  the  upper  house,  but  it  formed  an  Cor.  x.  16-21)  that  they  cannot  partake  of  the 
importantbranch  of  its  Judicial  functions.  The  Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat  of  the 
divorce  act  of  1857  (20-21  Victoria,  c.  85)  Intro-  pagan  sacrifices,  because  "  the  things  which  the 
duccd  important  modifications  into  the  English  gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
law  of  divorce,  and  into  the  Jurisdiction  over  it  not  to  God ;"  and  in  another  place  of  the  same 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  parlia-  epistle  (xi.  27-29)^  that  "  whosoever  shall  eat 
ment.  The  act  transfers  the  power  of  the  eccle-  this  bread  and  drmk  this  cup  of  the  Lord  un- 
siastical  courts  in  this  province  to  the  newly  worthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
created  "  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  eateth  and  drinketh  damna- 
Causes,"  which  is  empowered  in  certain  pre-  tion  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 
scribed  cases  to  decree  an  absolute  dissolution  of  There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
marriage.  From  the  decision  of  this  court,  upon  tament  which  some  mterpreters  refer  to  the 
petition  for  dissolution,  the  act  permits  either  Lord's  supper,  but  none  of  them  as  explicit  u 
party  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before  the  house  those  mentioned  above. — ^The  words  of  the 
of  lords.  Cases  are  now  ^equently  tried  in  the  Bible  were  early  interpreted  in  different  ways. 
house  of  lords,  and  reports  of  these  cases  fill  In  the  earliest  neriods  of  the  diurch  there  were 
many  large  volumes.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sects  which  felt  at  liberty  to  change  the  de- 
trial  or  argument  proceeds  almost  always  before  ments,  and  to  take  water  instead  of  wine,  and 
the  "law  lords,"  with  a  very  few  other  peers  cheese  instead  o^  or  in  addition  to,  bread.  Many 
who  attend  for  form's  sake,  and  usually  take  no  of  the  words  of  the  early  fathers  concerning  the 
part  in  the  hearing  or  decision.  Lord's  supper  are  capable  of  various  interpreta- 
LORD^S  SUPPER,  a  sacrament  instituted  by  tionsw  and  have  been  claimed  by  various  partses 
Christ  on  the  night  before  his  death.  Some  de-  for  tne  confirmation  of  their  views.  But  it  is 
nominations,  as  the  Paulicians  in  the  ancient  generally  admitted  that  the  celebration  of  the 
church,  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  modem  Lord's  supper  in  the  early  church  was  a  general 
times,  have  denied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  usage,  and  was  regarded  by  many  fathers  not 
Christ  to  make  this  a  religious  institution  for  only  as  something  very  solemn,  but  as  something 
future  times ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  Chris-  highly  mysterious.  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irennus 
tians  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  mysterious  connection 
regarded  it  as  an  ordinance  or  sacrament  insti-  existing  between  the  Logos  and  the  elements, 
tuted  by  Christ,  and  celebrated  as  such.  Some  Other  fathers  spoke  of  the  elements  as  the 
denominations  (Roman  Catholics,  the  eastern  ^mbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  thus 
churches,  and  Lutherans)  believe  that  in  it  Christ  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  both  of  whom,  however, 
as  God-man  is  really  present  and  communicates  occasionally  call  the  Lord's  supper  the  body  and 
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Uood  of  Ohnst  It  was  especially  the  Alezan^  pedienojr.  The  council  of  Basel  expressly  con- 
driaa  school  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  &c.)  firmed  the  doctrine  that  Christ  exists  wholly  in 
that  advocated  the  symbolical  aspect,  and  even  either  of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  the 
oi^posed  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  theologians  used  the  terra  ^'  concomitance*^, 
the  external  sign  and  the  thing  itself.  The  Abbot  Rupertus  Quotiensis,  in  the  12tb  century, 
church  writers  became  more  explicit  on  the  had  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  supper  when  after  the  8d  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  Hropa- 
century  the  liturgical  part  of  divine  service  nation),  and  was  followed  by  several  theolo- 
was  more  developed.  Chrysostom  called  it  gians,  even  after  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of 
an  **  awful  mystery."  Some  of  the  fathers  transubstantiation  by  the  Lateran  council.  Wye- 
spoke  of  *^  a  real  union"  of  the  communicaotts  lifie  opposed  both  transubstantiation  and  im- 
wiUi  Christ ;  others  of  *'  a  real  change"  from  panation,  and,  with  Berengarius,  believed  in  a 
the  visible  elements  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of  change  from  an  inferior  into  a  superior.  The 
Christ.  The  idea  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  Greek  diurch,  when  it  separated  from  the  Latin, 
also  a  sacrifice,  offered  by  man,  and  especially  also  believed  in  a  change  of  the  elements  into  the 
by  the  priest^  was  propounded  as  early  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  efforts  for 
end  of  the  2a  century. — The  first  great  eucha-  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  the  question  of 
ristio  controversy  was  called  forth  by  a  book  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  the  only 
Paachasius  Radbertus  in  881  (De  Oorpore  et  point  of  difference  with  regard  to  the  Lord^ 
Sanffuine  Domini)^  in  which  he  advanced  the  supper. — ^With  the  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrated  tury  the  controversy  respecting  this  doctrine 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  changed  began  anew.  The  reformers  agreed  in  r^ecting 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the  mass  and  transubstantiation,  and  demanded 
the  Virgin.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  as  the  Hussites  had  done  before  them,  that  the 
creation  by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  laity  under 
any  but  an  eye  of  Mth,  He  was  especially  op-  both  forms.  But  they  differed  among  them- 
poeed  by  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  selves  concerning  the  words  of  institution  and 
adhered  to  the  view  that  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  essence  of  uie  sacrament.  Luther  main* 
there  is  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  tained  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
heavenly.  The  controversy  was  brought  before  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  taking  place,  not 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  when  Be-  by  a  transmutation  of  the  external  elements,  but 
rengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  maintained  by  a  supernatural,  though  inconceivable,  union 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  sacramental  ele-  Ounio  mcramentalis)  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ments  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  contended  Christ  with  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
that  not  the  earthly  elements  themselves,  but  Christ  is  present,  according  to  the  words  of  tiie 
their  infiuences,  were  changed  by  their  connec-  larger  catechism  of  Luther,  in  and  under  the 
tion  with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  re-  br^id,  and  is  received  not  only  by  the  good,  but 
ceived  nut  by  the  mouth  but  by  the  heart,  also  by  the  wicked.  In  connection  with  his 
These  views  were  in  particular  expressed  in  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  Luther  maintained 
letter  to  Lanfranc,  afterward  archbishop  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  boav  of  Christ.  The  ob- 
Canterbury,  who  asserted  that  the  body  of  jective  effect  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to 
Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected  Luther,  is  the  remission  of  nns ;  the  subjective 
by  l^e  change  in  the  elements  on  earth.  Sev-  consbts  in  the  confirmation  of  the  regeneration 
eral  synods  in  succession,  between  1050  and  which  commenced  in  baptism.  Zwingli  regard- 
1079,  condemned  the  views  of  Berengarius.  At  ed  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  momentous  signs 
the  ^ynod  of  Rome  in  1059  Berengarius  con-  of  remembrance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst, 
sented  to  subscribe  to  a  confession  in  which,  in  which  are  in  heaven.  The  effect,  in  his  opinion, 
very  strong  expressions,  a  bodily  participation  consists  in  a  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  re- 
in the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted,  demptionofmankind  through  the  death  of  Christ 
He  recalled  this  confession,  and  resumed  the  He  expired  the  "  is"  in  the  phrase  "  this  is  my 
controversy,  but  in  1079  consented  to  a  still  bodv"  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  ^onymous 
more  decided  declaration.  The  term  "  transub-  with  "signifies."  (Ecolampadius  dmered  from 
stantiation"  was  used  in  the  12th  century  by  Zwingli  only  in  the  grammatical  construction 
Hildebert  of  Tours,  and  was  soon  generally  of  the  words  of  institution,  takins,  not  the  word 
adopted  as  best  expressing  the  general  belief  of  "is,"  but  the  whole  phri^  and  in  particuligr 
the  church.  Similar  expresdons,  as  "  transi-  the  words  "  my  body,"  in  a  figurative  sense. 
tion,"  had  been  used  before.  The  4th  council  Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingli  in  taking  bread  and 
of  Lateran.  in  1215,  declared  transubstantia-  wine  only  as  external  signs,  but  with  Lutlier  he 
tion  an  article  of  faith,  and  in  1267  a  special  believed  in  a  real  though  only  spiritual  partici- 
holy  day  ^Corpus  Christi)  was  instituted,  to  i>ation  ofthe  body  and  blood  of  Onrist  This  par- 
give  annually  a  public  ^hibition  of  the  belief  ticipation  does  not  consist  in  the  infusion  of  a 
of  the  church.  Already  a  considerable  time  divme  substance,  but  in  a  8pu*itual,  animating^ 
before^  it  had  become  customary  in  tiie  Latin  power  which  from  the  slorined  body  of  Christ- 
church  to  give  to  the  laity  the  Lord's  supper  streams  over  into  our  soms.  As  the  glorified  body 
only  under  the  form  of  the  bread,  though,  as  of  Christ  is  now  only  in  heaven,  the  soul,  in  order 
the  church  declared,  solely  from  reasons  of  ex-  to  partake  of  it,  mi:^  be  devated  in  a  mysterious 
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manner,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  host''  firom  the  Latin  7u>$tia^  offering.  On  one 
to  hearen,  where  it  receives  the  body  of  Ohrjst  side  of  it  symboHo  signs  are  stamped ;  since 
not  with  the  month,  but  bv  faith.    Unbelievers  the  18th  century,  a  cmdflz  with  the  letters 
do  not  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  but  only  the  L  N.  B.  L  (Jesus  NoEorenus  Rex  JudcBorum). 
sign  to  their  own  damnation.    When,  in  the  The  Lutherans  retained  the  wafer,  bnt  tiie  Re- 
2d  half  of  the  16th  century,  some  Lutheran  formed  and  other  Protestant  denominations  de- 
theologians  inclined,  after  the  example  of  Me-  dared  themselves  against  it,  and  took  again 
luichthon,  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  the  Crypto-  common  bread,  and  most  of  them  also  reintro- 
Calvinistio  controversy  arose  in  the  electorate  duced  the  custom  of  breaking  it.    What  kind 
of  Saxony ;  it  ended  with  the  banishment  of  the  of  wine  Christ  used  at  ^e  passover  has  not  been 
Crypto-Calvinists.    Most  of  the  other  Protes-  determined  with  full  certainty.    The  cbnrcb, 
tant  denominations*  which  arose  in  and  after  from  the  earliest  time,  considered  the  color  of 
the  16th  century  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingli,  wine  unessential,  but  white  wine  was  soon  gen- 
while  the  society  of  Friends  rejected  the  Lora^s  erally  preferred,  as  it  is  still  with  a  majority  of 
supper  altogether  as  a  Jewish  ceremony,  which  the  Christian  churches.    The  custom  of  min- 
Christ  had  observed  like  many  other  ceremo-  gling  water  with  wine  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
nies,  but  which  was  not  instituted  and  had  no  duceNl  by  Pope  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  expressly 
signification  for  spiritual  Christians.    The  mod-  enacted  in  the  12th  century,  by  Clement  in., 
ern  German  theoloffy  of  the  United  Evangelical  and  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  and  water 
church  aims  senerdly  at  a  compromise  between  which  streamed  from  Christ's  side  on  the  croea. 
the  views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  emphasizing  The  Roman  Catholic  church  mingles  water  with 
real,  objective  communication  of  Christ  to  the  wine  once  before  the  consecration ;  the  Gred 
worthy  receiver,  but  dropping  Luther's  doctrine  church  twice,  cold  water  before,  and  warm 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body.    In  the  Lu-  water  after  the  consecration.    The  Armenian 
theran    church   and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Protestant  churches  take  nnmixed  wine. — 
church  encharisUc  controversies  have  often  oo-  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  the  primitive  chnrdi 
curred,  as  one  party  in  each  church  still  lays  the  Lord's  supper  was  alwavs  celebrated  under 
great  stress  on  the  real  and  substantial  presence  the  two  forms  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  and 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  while  another  that  sects,  like  the  Manichsans,  who  rejected 
party  strenuously  opposes  it.    Those  divines  of  the  wine,  were  strongly  censured.     It  was, 
the  Lutheran  ohurcn  who  adhere  to  Luther's  however,  an  early  custom  to  carry  to  sick  per- 
views  concerning  the  real  presence,  are  generally  sons  merely  the  bread  dipped  in  wine.    In  the 
opposed  to  an  admission  of  members  of  the  Cnl-  18th  century  Robert  Pulleyn,  of  Oxford,  de- 
vinistio  or  Zwinglian  confessions  to  the  celebra-  dared  it  a  good  custom  to  give  to  the  laity  the 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Lutheran  churches,  bread  only,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spilling  any 
and,  still  more,  to  Lutherans  receiving  the  sacra-  of  the  wine.    This  view  was  very  soon  ^opt- 
ment  in  Calvinistio  or  Zwinglian  churches.    A  ed  by  all  the  scholastics,  who  maintained  tJiat 
similar  question  (open  or  close  communion)  is  Christ  was  wholly  present  under  either  form, 
agitated  in  the  Baptist  churches  (see  Baptists),  and  that  one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  valid  cel- 
where  one  party  maintains  that  none  can  be  ebrationofthe  Lord's  supper.    Thomas  Aqninas 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  save  those  who  and  Bonaventnra  especially  recommend^  the 
have  been  baptized  ^immersed)  on  a  personal  universal  introduction  of  the  communion  nnder 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  while  others  one  form,  and  this  soon  became  the  practice  of 
admit  all  evangelical  Christians. — ^The  elements  the  entire  church.    All  the  sects  and  reformers 
used  at  the  Lord's  supper  are  generally  bread  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Waldenses,  Hobs^ 
and  wine.    Christ,  when  celebrating  the  pass-  WyclifTef  and  Savanarola,  protested  against  this 
over  with  his  disciples,  used  unleavened  wheaten  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  The  Prot* 
bread.    The  apostolic  church  took  the  leavened  estant  churches  agreed  in  regarding  the  use  of 
bread  which  Christians  nsed  to  bring  with  them  both  forms  as  essential  for  the  celebration  of  the 
for  ofiferings.    When  these  offerings  ceased  to-  ordinance.    The  practice  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
gether  with  the  agapee,  the  Greek  church  re-  church  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent 
tained  the  leaven^  bread,  while  in  the  Latin  in  1568,  and  has  always  since  been  adhered  to 
church  since  the  8th  century  unleavened  bread  by  the  church.     Only  those  portions  of  the 
has  been  used.    At  the  separation  of  the  Greek  eastern  churches  which  have  acknowledged  the 
church  from  the  Latin,  the  use  of  unleavened  supremejurisdiction  of  the  pope  (United  Greeks, 
bread  by  the  latter  formed  one  of  the  principal  Armenians,  Copts,  ^.)  have  been  permitted  to 
charges  of  unsound  doctrines  brought  against  retain  the  communion  under  both  forms,  and  the 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  proved  afterward  one  same  was  offered  to  the  Protestants  in  the  at- 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  tempts  to  effect  a  corporative  union  between 
churches.    The  connoU  of  Florence,  in  1489,  them  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church. — ^In  the 
which  attempted  this  reunion,  determined  that  ancient  church  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated 
either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  distributed 
used ;  but  the  eastern  church  soon  rejected  this  by  the  deacon^.    In  what  this  consecration  con- 
compromise  together  with  the  union  of  the  sisted  is,  like  the  essence  of  the  Lord's  supp^ 
churches.    The  Latin  church  gave  to  the  bread  itself,  a  subiect  of  controversy  among  the  various 
the  form  of  a  wafer,  which  received  the  name  Christian  denominations.    The  Roman  Catholic 
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and  the  eastern  churches  believe  that  the  oonse*  as  being  a  more  scriptural  postnre.  In  a  few  de< 

^^^ „xv.  .T. *.i...i ....^*.xu. ..__.,._,., . .    lit  round  a  table, 

rs  sit  down  at  a 
cnp  were  given 

lion  was  regarded  in  the  auoient  church,  as  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants;  later  the 
by  them  now,  as  a  setting  apart  for  and  devoting  distributing  clergyman  placed  ^e  bread  in  their 
to  sacred  use.  The  formulas  used  at  the  distri-  mouth,  and  held  the  cup  to  their  lips.  The  self- 
bution  of  the  Lord's  supper  were  early  fixed  in  communion  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  ^  the 
litumes.  All  the  old  liturgies  contain  the  Ohristian  churches ;  the  self-communion  of 
words  of  institution  and  a  prayer ;  that  of  the  clergymen  is  generally  practised  in  the  Roman 
Greek  church  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Oatholic  and  the  eastern  churches,  and  also  cus- 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  tomary  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
of  Christ, — ^The  place  where  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Moravians.  In  some  churches  vari- 
was  celebrated  was  at  first  the  dwellings  of  the  ous  ceremonies,  as  burning  of  candles,  &c.,  ac- 
believers.  In  times  of  persecution  they  often  company  the  celebration ;  in  most  of  the  re- 
had  to  celebrate  it  in  hidden  places,  at  the  formed  churches  nothing  is  changed  in  the  usual 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  &c.  As  ecclesiastical  ar-  form  of  the  divine  service,  except  that  a  special 
chitecture  was  developed,  special  altar  tables  or  oonmiunion  service  is  used.  The  Protestant 
altars  were  introducea  for  its  celebration.  The  churches  generally  have  allowed  a  great  liberty 
time  of  celebration  was  at  first^  in  accordance  with  regard  to  tiie  mode  of  celebration,  and 
with  the  name  and  the  institution  of  the  ordi-  there  is  accordingly  a  great  variety  of  usages, 
nance,  the  night  or  evening ;  but  it  soon  became  which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  de- 
a  practice  to  connect  it  with  the  morning  ser-  scribe. — ^Histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
vice,  and  so  it  is  still  in  most  churches ;  the  supper  in  the  Ohristian  church  have  been  writ- 
Moravians,  however,  celebrate  it  always  at  the  ten  by  Schulz,  Die  Chrutliehe  Lehre  vom  Abend- 
evening  service.  Participation  in  it  was  gen-  Mahte  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic.  1881) ;  Ebrard,  Dcu 
erally  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  but  became  Dogma  vom  heiligen  AbendmahU  und  Mine 
gradually  rarer.  In  the  5th  century  sever^  Oeschichte  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1845-'6) ;  Kahnis. 
ecclesiastical  writers  complained  of  the  remiss-  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  and 
ness  of  Christians  in  this  respect.  Later  synods  Rflckert,  Das  Abendmahl ;  aein  Wesen  und  seine 
prescribed  that  all  the  faithful  should  receive  Oeschichte  in  der  alien  Eirche  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
it  on  the  high  festivals  of  the  church  (Epiph-  1856\  An  account  of  the  mode  of  its  celebra- 
any,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas).  The  tion  by  the  various  denominations  is  given  by 
4tb  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  restricted  this  Scheibel,  Kurze  Nachricht  ton  der  Peier  des 
universal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  mem-  heiligen  Abendmahls  bet  den  versehiedenen  Beli- 
bers  of  the  church  to  Easter  alone.  Yet  all  the  gionwarteien  (Breslau,  1824). 
writers  of  the  church  strongly  recommended  to  I^ORETTO.  See  Casa  Santa. 
the  faithful  frequency  of  communion.  The  same  LORI,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  lemur 
was  urged  by  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  family,  and  genus  stenops  (lUiger).  The  teeth 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  regards  the  omis-  are :  incisors  f ,  canines  |if ,  molars  |z$ ;  the 
sion  of  receiving  the  Loi^^s  supper  during  the  ears  are  short  and  rounded ;  the  eyes  arge  and 
Easter  season  as  a  mortal  sin.  The  Protestant  near  together ;  the  fore  finger  no  longer  than 
churches  in  former  centuries  in  some  cases  pun-  the  thumb ;  the  tail  very  short  or  absent.  They 
ished  those  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  com-  form  the  family  nycticebida  of  some  authors, 
munion  table  for  a  long  time  or  who  desi)ised  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  so  slow 
the  eucharlst  with  banishment,  excommunica-  in  their  movements  that  they  are  often  called 
tion,  and  refusal  of  Christian  burial.  The  free  slow  lemurs ;  they  live  on  trees,  eating  fruit 
Protestant  churches  have  generally  in  their  con-  and  insects,  and  sometimes  small  birds  which 
stitutions  and  statutes  some  provisions  for  the  they  surprise  at  night.  The  aposo  (S.  potto^ 
proceedings  to  be  observed  toward  church  mem-  HI.)  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  inhabits  the  Grold 
bers  who  refrain  from  the  celebration  of  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
Lord's  supper. — ^The  ancient  church  excluded  last  6  cervical  and  first  2  dorsal  vertebra9,  ac- 
the  catechumens  and  the  lapsi  from  the  Lord's  cording  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  pierce  the  hairy  in- 
supper,  and  often  gave  it  to  children.  Infant  tegument,  and  have  only  a  weak  homy  cover- 
communion  lasted  in  the  Latin  church  until  the  ing.  The  slow  lori  (S,  tardigradiis,  auct.)  is  of 
12th  century,  and  exists  in  the  Greek  church  a  yellowish  gray  color,  with  a  dark  dorsal  band, 
still.  The  deacons  used  to  carry  it  to  those  and  a  narrow  whitish  stripe  between  the  eyes ; 
who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  di-  it  rivals  the  sloth  for  slowness ;  it  inhabits  Ben- 
vine  service.  The  apostles  received  it,  accord-  gal,  Siam,  Borneo,  and  Snmatra.  The  S.  Ja- 
ing  to  eastern  custom,  reclining;  in  the  4th  vanicus  (Van  der  Hoeven)  is  found  in  Java, 
century  the  custom  of  standing,  and  later  that  The  slender  lori  {S.  gracilis^  Geoff'r.),  a  native 
of  kneeling,  was  introduced.  Bjieeling  is  still  of  Ceylon,  is  fawn-colored  gray,  without  dorsal 
the  general  or  prevailing  practice  among  Roman  stripe.    (See  I^emtjb.) 

Catholics,  the  eastern  churches,  the  Protestant  LORIENT,  or  L'Oribnt,  a  seaport  town  of 

Episcopal  church,  tiie  Methodists,  and  the  Lu-  France,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  situ- 

therans ;  in  the  ouier  churches,  sitting  prevails,  ated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Scor^  wluch  is  here  joined  by  the  Blavet,  France,  was  bounded  N.  by  Lnzemburg  and 

266  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Trier,  N.  E.  by  Denx-Ponts,  E.  by  Alsace,  S. 

Vannes;  pop.  in  1856,  24,245.    It  is  the  seat  by  Franche  Oomt6,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Cham- 

of  a  doc^ard  with  slips  for  laying  down  80  pagne,  thns  comprising  the  territory  now  oonsti- 

yessels  of  war  at  a  time.    Connected  with  it  tntmg   the   departments   of  Mense,  MoseDe. 

are  an  arsentd,  a  school  of  naval  artillery,  artil-  Menrthe,  and  Y osges,  a  part  of  Bas-Rbin,  and 

lery  barracks,  &c.    The  port  is  separated  from  a  district  ceded  to  Bhenish  Prussia  by  the 

the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  and  occupies  an  treaty  of  Vienna  or  1815.    Its  principal  rivers 

area  of  4,000  by  2,000  feet.    There  is  a  signal  were  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Menrthe,  l^ne,  and 

tower  on  an  eminence  8.  of  the  harbor,  from  Omain ;  the  principal  products  were  iron,  salt 

which  vessels  can  be  seen  SO  m.  out  at  sea.  and  other  mmerals,  timber,  grain,  wine,  and 

The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1854  were  860,  ton-  cattle.    The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  German 

nage  84,810 ;  clearances,  1,488,  tonnage  48,408.  race,  but  only  in  a  small  part,  between  the 

A  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  Yosges  and  Metz,  has  the  (German  language 

engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery.    The  origin  of  maintmned  itself;  this  part  is  therefore  called 

Lorient  is  due  to  the  naval  depot  founded  there  Gkrman  Lorraine.    The  province  was  divided 

in  1666  by  the  French  East  India  company,  into  the  duchy  of  Lorrame,  comprising  Lor- 

which  from  its  situation  took  the  name  of  P^t  raine  proper,  German  Lorraine,  and  the  terri- 

de  V Orient^  "port  of  the  East."    The  building  tory  of  Vo^es,  with  Nancy,  Sarreguemlnes, 

of  the  town  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  in  and  £pinal  as  capitals ;    the  duchy  of  Bar, 

1744  it  was  fortified.    Its  defences  are  still  the  capital  of  which  was  Bar-le-Duc;    and 

strong,andit  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  8d  class,  the  "three  bishoprics,"  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver- 

LORME,  Mabiok  de,  or  Delobmb,  a  French  dun. — Under  the  Roman  emperor,  ttie  country 
courtesan,  bom  in  or  near  OhiQons-sur-Mame  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Bel^ca  Prima, 
about  1612,  died  in  Paris  in  1650.  She  was  the  It  was  conquered  by  Olovis,  and  on  Uie  divi^on 
daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and  received  little  if  of  the  Prankish  Mngdom  under  his  sons  be- 
any education.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  longed  to  Austrasia.  When  the  empire  of 
,  personal  attractions,  and  with  an  intelligence  and  Charlemagne  had  been  repeatedly  divided  amons 
a  wit  equalled  only  by  the  recklessness  and  fri-  his  descendants,  the  division  or  kingdom  en 
volity  of  her  disposition,  she  captivated  as  soon '  Lothaire  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  I., 
as  she  came  to  Paris  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  received  the  name  of  Lothar'8  Syk  in  Low 
most  brilliant  gentlemen  of  the  French  court.  German,  or  Lothari  Begnum  in  Latin,  whence 
Among  her  most  devoted  admirers  was  the  sprang  the  names  Lotharingia  in  medisval 
celebrated  marquid  of  Oinq-Mars,  who  was  on  Latin,  and  Lorraine.  His  possessions,  how- 
thepointof  marrying  her  privately,  in  order  to  ever,  by  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  modem 
put  an  end  to  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by  Lorraine,  extending  fr^m  the  Moselle  to  the 
Richelieu,  when  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  North  sea.  After  his  death  in  868,  Lorraine 
suggested  to  the  amorous  cardinal  his  law  pro-  was  divided  between  France  and  Germany,  but 
hibiting  secret  marriages,  the  effect  of  which  subsequently  the  whole  of  it  was  attach^  to 
was  to  separate  the  lovers  and  to  make  the  the  latter  empire.  In  the  10th  century  it  was 
fickle  Marion  yield  herself  to  the  powerful  given  by  Otho  the  Gkeat  to  his  brother  Bruno 
minister.  Her  house  soon  became  a  centre  of  Cologne,  and  was  subsequently  divided  into 
for  the  most  distinguished  people.  She  shared  Lower  and  Upper  Lorraine,  ^ftie  former  in 
her  empire  with  Ninon  de  L^nclos,  who.  later  times  received  the  name  of  Brabant,  and 
however,  was  greatly  her  superior  in  mental  eventually  became  a  province  of  the  dukes  of 
culture,  and  who  survived  her  half  a  century.  Burgundy.  The  latter  retained  its  name,  and 
Yoltaire,  in  referring  to  Bichelieu^s  relations  was  conferred  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
with  Ninon,  is  supposed  to  have  confounded  century  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  upon  Gerard 
her  with  Marion.  The  number  of  her  lovers  of  Alsace,  the  founder  of  a  long  dynasty  of 
was  legion.  Her  favors  were  extended  succes-  dukes,  who  with  some  interruptions  ruled  Lor- 
sively  or  simultaneously  to  the  learned  St.  tlvre-  raine  down  to  1787,  and  some  of  whom  matly 
mond,  the  brilliant  duke  of  Bucldngham^nd  to  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  France 
many  other  more  or  less  eminent  men.  During  and  the  empire.  Collateral  branches  of  the 
the  minority  of  Louis  XVI.  she  took  an  active  family  were  the  Guises,  Aumales,  Elboeufi, 
Interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Fronde.  Her  Harcourts,  and  others  distinguished  in  the  his- 
social  circle,  once  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  tory  of  lYance.  During  tibe  reigns  of  Louis 
wits  and  rou6s  of  Paris,  now  became  a  focus  of  XIII.,  XFV.,  and  XV.,  Lorraine  was  a  principal 
politicians  and  conspirators.  In  1650  she  was  object  of  contention  between  the  empire  fmd 
ordered  by  Mazarin  to  be  arrested,  but  she  died  its  western  rival,  ilnally,  by  the  peace  which 
just  before  the  officers  of  the  minister  came  to  terminated  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  the 
take  her  to  prison.  BomaDtic  reports  of  her  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leszcimiski,  father- 
having  only  simulated  death,  to  make  good  her  in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  received  Lorraine  and 
escape,  and  other  stories  in  regard  to  her,  were  Bar,  to  be  annexed  after  his  death  to  France; 
rife  at  the  time,  and  have  since  been  repeated,  the  dake  of  Lorraine.  Francis  Stephen,  the 
although  theyare  not  authenticated  by  fact9.  fhture  husband  of  Mana  Theresa  of  Hapsburg 

LOBJ^AINE,  an  ancient  province  of  N.  E.  and  emperor,  receiving  in  exchange  the  rever- 
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BionoftlidgrAnddTicliyofTiisoaiiy,inw]iioliflsi&  LORRAINE,  Clattdb.     See  Oulttdb  Loifr- 

Austria  he  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  AiDiE. 

Hapsburg-Lorrwne.  Leszczynak^  died  in  1766,  LORTZING,  Albbeoht  Gustav,  a  German 
when  Lorraine  became  fully  annexed  to  France,  composer,  born  in  Berlin,  Oct  23,  1808,  died 
LORRAINE,  Chables  de,  brother  of  the  2d  there,  Jan.  20,  1851.  His  &ther,  who  was  con- 
duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Guise,  better  nected  with  the  theatre,  introduced  him  npon 
known  as  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Dom  in  the  stage  while  a  child,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
Joinville,  Feb.  17,  1524,  died  Dec.  26,  1574.  began  to  compose  songs  and  marches.  He  soon 
At  the  i^e  of  14  he  received  the  archbishopric  after  officiated  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  actor 
of  Rheims,  which  his  uncle  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  ginger,  and  while  filling  an  engagement  at 
had  resigned  in  his  favor.  In  1547  he  officiated  Detmold  in  1826  produced  a  melodrama  enti- 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IL,  and  almost  im-  tied  ^^  The  Pole  and  his  Child,''  which  met  witii 
mediately  afterward  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  considerable  success.  He  now  produced  in 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  1555  to  conclude  an  alli-  rapid  succession  a  number  of  similar  works, 
ance  with  the  pope  against  Charles  Y.,  and  both  and  an  oratorio,  the  *^  Ascension  of  Christ." 
in  this  and  in  various  other  diplomatic  missions  In  1838  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Leipsic, 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  in  the  manage-  where  in  1837  he  produced  Lis  (kcvr  und  Zim- 
ment  of  afiflurs  of  state.  His  conduct^  however,  mermann  ("  The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter'*), 
was  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of  his  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
sovereign ;  and  having  on  one  occasion  seriously  of  the  day.  Among  his  other  works  are  c^iro- 
offended  the  king  by  assuming  the  title  of  car-  mo^  Ham  Sachs^  Der  WildschuUy  and  Undine^ 
dinal  of  Anjou,  and  thereby  reviving  the  claims  all  of  which  attained  considerable  popularity, 
of  his  family  to  the  county  of  Provence,  it  need-  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  thea- 
ed  all  the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  the  protec-  tre  at  Vienna  and  other  cities,  and  at  the  time 
tion  of  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  restore  of  his  death  held  the  position  of  director  at  the 
him  to  favor.  In  1558  he  had  a  secret  interview  IViedrich-Wilhelmstaat  theatre  in  Berlin. '  His 
at  Peronne  with  the  bishop  of  Arras  ^afterward  music  is  light  and  pleasing. 
Cardinal  Granvelle),  minister  of  Philip  II.,  at  LORT,  a  division  of  the  parrot  family,  emr 
which  he  was  induced  by  well  chosen  flatteries  bracing  several  very  showy  birds  of  the  East 
to  lend  his  influence  for  a  peace  between  France  Indian  and  South  Pacific  archipelagos,  charao- 
and  Spain  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  two  terized  by  a  large  but  rather  slender  bill,  curved 
monarohs  against  the  Protestants.  The  peace  to  the  pointed  tip,  and  with  the  lateral  margins 
was  concluded  soon  afterward,  but  the  cardinal  nearly  smooth ;  the  weaksess  of  the  lower 
had  now  quarrelled  with  Diana,  and  both  in  the  mandible  and  the  absence  of  prominences  on 
negotiations  for  this  treaty  and  in  the  subse-  the  palate,  and  their  aofter  tongue,  often  fiir- 
quent  favors  of  the  French  king  saw  himself  nished  with  a  pencil  of  bristles,  show  that  their 
supnlanted  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  natural  food  is  soft  pulpv  fruits  and  the  juices 
IJnaer  Francis  U.,  whom  he  also  crowned,  he  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  not  the  hard  nuts  and 
was  restored  to  power  and  obtained  the  admin-  seeds  eaten  by  most  other  parrots.  The  tdl  is 
istration  of  the  flnances.  In  1561  he  placed  the  generally  of  moderate  length,  rounded  or  grad- 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles  IX.  He  sat  in  uated ;  the  legs  stout,  and  the  wings  lon^  and 
the  council  of  Trent  the  following  year,  and  pointed;  the  prevailing  color  is  a  brilliant 
threatened,  if  the  council  were  not  declared  scarlet  In  the  typical  genus  lorim  (Brisson), 
above  the  pope,  to  present  a  protest  signed  by  embra^ng  about  half  a  dozen  species  found  in 
120  bishops.  He  went  to  Madrid  in  1569  to  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  the 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  IX.  and  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills 
Elizabeth  of  Austxia,  and  2  years  afterward  longest;  feathers  of  the  tail  broad  and  rounded, 
performed  tiie  ceremony  of  coronation  for  the  One  of  the  handsomest  is  the  purple-capped 
4th  time  when  the  king's  nuptials  with  that  lory  (Z.  domicdUk,  Briss.),  alx^t  a  foot  long ; 
princess  took  place.  The  eardinal  was  a  liberal  the  color  is  rich  scarlet,  with  a  yellow 
patron  of  letters  and  the  founder  of  the  nniver-  color  on  the  breast,  purplii^  crown,  greenish 
sity  of  Rheims.  He  possessed  great  powers  of  wings  with  a  bluish  violet  flexure,  bluish  green 
oratory,  of  which  he  made  frequent  display ;  thighs,  and  orange  yellow  bill ;  it  is  highly  es- 
and  his  literary  abilities  are  attest^ed  by  numer-  teemed  for  its  beauty,  activity,  docility,  and 
ous  letters,  speeches,  and  sermons,  collections  powers  of  articulation.  The  black-capped  lory 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  (Z.  tricolor^  Steph.),  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
at  Paris.  Vain,  ambitious,  and  presumptuous,  is  scarlet  and  violet,  with  black  crown,  ^een 
he  was  judged  with  severity  by  his  contempo-  -  wings,  and  tail  vari^  with  red,  green,  ana  vio- 
raries,  and  was  even  accused,  on  very  slight  let;  it  pronounces  very  distinctly  the  word 
grounds,  of  having  procured  the  death  of  Charles  "lory,"  which  has  given  ^he  name  to  the  sub- 
IX.  by  poison.  He  has  also  been  charged  with  family.  The  crimson  lory  (Z.  cardinalu^  Bodd), 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  12  inches  Ions,  has  the  edge  of  the  shoulders 
day ;  but  though  his  policy  toward  the  Protes-  violet,  the  tail  long,  and  the  bill  reddish.  The 
tants  was  undoubtedly  a  severe  one,  this  state-  blue-tailed  and  scarlet  lory  (Z.  ec&ruleatu^ 
ment  is  not  proved,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer-  Bechst.,  and  Z.  ga/rruluB^  Linn.)  are  sufficiently 
tun  that  he  was  in  France  at  the  time.  characterized  by  their  names.     The  Papuan 
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lory  has  a  rerj  long  wedge-shaped  tdl^  espe-  for  medicinal  properties,  at  the  mission  of  San 

ciallj  the  median  two  feaUiers,  and  is  pnt  by  Jnan. — ^Los  Anobles,  the  capital,  is  situated  on 

Wagler  in  his  genus  cha^rmoiffna  ;  this,  the  C,  the  Los  Anceles  river,  80  m.  from  its  mouth, 

Paptiensis  (Wagl.)i  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  the  and  850  m.  8.  S.  £.  from  San  Francisco ;  pop. 

ground  color  of  the  plumage  lading  brilliant  in  1850, 1,610.    It  was  founded  in  1781,  and  cau- 

scarlet ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lower  back,  ed  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  *^  city  of  the  angels,** 

mmp,  and  tibin  deep  azure ;  sides  of  breast  and  from  the  excellence  of  its  situation  and  climate, 
thighs  rich  yellow ;  wings  green,  as  also  the       LOS   HERREROS.     See  Bbeton   db  Los 

ba^  half  of  the  tail ;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feath-  Hbbbbbos. 

ers  saffron  yellow.    In  the  genus  eo$  (WagL)       LOSSIKG,  Bbnaon  John,  an  American  author 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  bill  are  sinuated,  the  and  engraver,  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  co., 
wines  long,  wim  the  first  8  quills  nearly  equal  K.  T.,  Feb.  12, 1818.    He  was  educated  at  a  dis- 
and  longest,  tail  lengthened  and  wedse-shaped,  trict  school,  and  in  1826  wa^  apprenticed  to  a 
witli  the  featiiers  narrowed  at  the  end.    In  this  watchmaker  in  Poughkeepsie.   He  subsequently 
genus  would  come  the  Indian  lory  (J^.  Indiea,  entered  into  partnership  with  his  employer,  but 
Wagl.),  in  which  the  scarlet  color  is  variegated  in  the  autumn  of  1885  relinquished  the  bust- 
with  violet,  the  crown,  abdomen,  and  tail  blue,  ness,  and  became  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the 
and  the  quills  yellowish  brown.    The  Borneo  "Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,"  a  leading  country 
lory  (B,  rubra^  Wagl.)  has  a  purplish  tinge  on  newspaper.  He  also  commenced  the  publicaticm 
the  back  and  tail,  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  tip-  of  a  semi-monthly  Journal  of  a  literary  cbarao- 
ped  with  green,  the  scapulars  blue,  and  the  ter,  called  the "  Poughkeepsie  Casket,*'  with  a 
oreast  sometimes  yellowish.    The  scaly  lory  view  of  illustrating  which  ne  studied  engraving 
(B,  squamata,  Bodd)  has  the  scarlet  undulated  under  J.  A.  Adams  of  New  York,  and  £awing 
with  blackish,  giving  it  a  scaled  appearance,  in  the  school  of  the  American  academy  of  de- 
The  genus  coriphUus  (Wagl.)  has  a  slender  bill  sign  in  the  same  city.    He  soon  after  sc^ed 
with  sinuated  margins,  long  wings,  and  tail  permanently  in  New  York  as  an  engraver  on 
lengthened  and  graduated.    The  species  inhabit  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  and  illustrat- 
the  idands  of  the  south  Pacific,  living  princi-  ed  the  "  Family  Magazine."  His  connection  with 
pally  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  and  making  hb  newspaper  enterprises  in  Poughkeepsie,  how- 
their  nest  in  the  highest  cocoa  paJms.    The  U,  ever,  continued  until  1841,  his  editorial  duties 
Kuhlii  (Wagl.^  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  being  performed  at  night  and  early  in  the  mom- 
family,  but  wild  and  timorous  in  its  disposition,  iog.    in  1841  appeared  his  first  publication, 
with  a  weak  and  hissing  voice ;  the  prevailing  '^  An  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (18ma), 
color  is  blood  red,  with  the  vent  and  upper  tau  forming  No.  108  of  Harper^s  *^  Family  library," 
coverts  sulphur  yellow ;  hind  neck,  back,  and  followed  in  1847  by  an  illustrated  work  en- 
wings  yellowish  green;  forehead  and  crown  titled  '* Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six^ 
green,  with  a  double  occipital  crest  of  violet  (8vo.),  and  in  1848  by  "Lives  of  the  Signers  of 
purple. — In  the  genus  ecUctus  (Was!.)  the  bill  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12mo.).    In 
is  large  and  strong,  much  higher  than  broad,  the  latter  and  subsequent  year  he  edited  "  The 
with  the  lateral  margins  dentated ;  the  wings  Youns  People's  Mirror."    In  1848  he  projected 
long  andpointed,  and  tail  moderate  and  nearly  the  plan  of  his  "  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
equal.    Tlie  largest  and  most  elegant  species  is  Revolution,"  which  was  issued  in  numbers  in 
the  E.  grandis  (Wagl.) ;  the  bill  is  black,  the  1850-'52,  forming  2  8vo.  volumes,  with  more 
head  and  upper  neck  crimson ;  lower  parts  li-  than  1,000  illustrations  by  himself.   In  the  prep- 
lac  purple;  back  purplish  scarlet;  bend  of  wings  aration  of  this  work,  which  is  remarkable  fbr 
and  outer  web  of  quills  blae,  and  vent  yellow,  the  minute  and  accurate  information  which  it 
These  gaudy  birds  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and  conveys,  the  author  travelled  at  different  times 
New  Guinea.  upward  of  9,000  miles,  visiting  every  important 
LOS  ANGELES,  a  S.  oo.  of  Oalifomia,  on  the  battle  field  of  the  revolution,  and  making  sketdi- 
Pacific,  drained  by  the  San  Gabriel,  Los  An-  es  on  the  spot  Among  his  remaining  works  are 
geles,  and  Santa  Anna  rivers ;  area,  about  4,000  an  ^  Biustrated  Historv  of  the  United  States  for 
sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,829 ;  in  1856,  about  15,-  Schools  and  Families"  (12mo.,  1854;  enlarged 
800.    The  surface  is   generally  mountainous,  ed.  1856) ;  "  Our  Oountiymen,  or  Brief  Memoirs 
with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.    Recent  explo-  of  Eminent  Americans"  (12mo.,  1855;  enlarged 
rations  have  developed  the  existence  of  gold,  ed.  1857);   "Primary  History  of  the  tfnited 
silver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.    It  States"  ^12ma2 1857) ;  ^*  Mount  Vernon  and  its 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  Associations,"  illustrated  by  himself  (4to.,  1859); 
productive  grape-growing  districts  in  the  world.  "  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler"  (2  vols. 
The  number  of  grape  vines  in  1856  was  726,000,  12mo.,  1860) ;  and  "Life  of  Washington"  (8  vols, 
and  in  1858,   1,650,000 ;  the  vintage  of  1857  8vo.,  1860).    He  is  now  (1860^  engaged  upon 
yielded  850,000  galls,  of  wine,  and  5,000  galls,  elaborate  illustrated  works  on  tne  war  of  1812, 
of  brandy ;  that  of  1858  was  estimated  at  500,-  and  the  French  empire  in  America.  He  has  been 
000  galls,  of  wine.    One  company  cultivates  a  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
vineyard  of  1,200  acres.    There  are  7  grist  of  the  day,  and  has  furnished  for  "  Harper's 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  foandery,  distillery,  and  Magazine"  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
tannery.    There  are  hot  spring  recommended  American  biography.    He  is  now  contributing 
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aseriesof  articles  to  the  London  "Art  JoDrnal^'  dent  of  Ohedorloomer,  the  king  of  iSam;  he^ 

entitled  **  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  was  made  a  prisoner  with  them,  but  rescued  and  * 

the  Sea,''  illustrated  from  his  own  drawings.  brought  back  by  Abraham.    He  now  fixed  his 

LOT,  primarily,  that  which  fails  to  anj  one  abode  at  Sodom,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  a 

as  his  portion  or  destiny ;  more  usually,  a  die  high  social  or  official  position  there.    He  alone 

or  any  thing  else  employed  to  represent  a  per*  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  escaped  from 

son's  allotment  in  the  determination  of  fortunes  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  but  his  wife  was  soon 

and  events  by  chance.    This  method  of  divina-  after  turned  into  "  a  pillar  of  salt"  for  looking 

tion,  in  some  form,  and  for  different  purposes,  back  with  regret  upon  the  guilty  city.    Lot 

has  been  almost  uniyersally  known.     Ajnong  went  first  with  his  two  daughters  to  Zoar,  and 

the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  thence  fled  to  the  neighboring  mountains  and 

divided  by  lot,  as  were  the  cities  which  were  dwelt  with  them  in  a  cave.    His  daughters,  np- 

distributed  among  the  priests  and  Levites.    The  prehensive  lest  their  race  might  die  out  with 

casting  of  lots  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  them,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and 

with  other  important  private- and  public  trans-  became,  by  him,  the  mothers  of  Ammon  and 

actions,  but  its  mode  cannot  be  fully  determined.  Moab,  the  progenitors  of  the  Ammonites  and 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  Moabites.    Of  the  further  history  of  Lot  nothing 

divine  auguries  fcom  lots,  by  having  each  of  has  been  recorded. 

them  marked  with  a  prophetic  verse  or  other  LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  S.  W.  department  of 

inscription.    They  also  opened  the  works  of  France,inG«8Cony,  taking  its  name  m>m  its  two 

the  poets,  as  Homer,  Euripides,  or  Virgil,  at  principal  rivers,  bounded  N.  by  Dordogne,  E. 

hazard,  and  regarded  the  passage  on  which  their  by  Lot  and  Tarn-et-Craronne,  S.  by  Gers,  and 

eye  first  fell  as  an  oracle.    The  use  of  the  Bible  W.  b^  Landes  and  Gironde ;  area.  2,060  sq.  m. ; 

in  this  latter  me^od  was  not  uncommon  during  pop.  in  1856,  840,041.    The  surface  is  an  ele- 

the  middle  ages.  vated  and  undulating  plain,  furrowed  with  val- 

LOT,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  leys,  each  occupied  by  a  stream.    The  soil  is 

department  of  Loz^re  on  tne  W.  of  the  G^ven-  generally  fertile,  but  there  are  sterfle  sandy  dis- 

nes,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Aveyron  tricts,  or  landMy  and  marshes.    Wheat,  maize, 

and  Lot,  and  joins  tibe  Garonne  at  Aiguillon,  in  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  the  principal 

Lot-et-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m.,  productions.  The  cork  tree  is  extensively  grown, 

of  which  about  180  m.,  commencing  at  En-  and  supplies  material  for  the  most  important 

traigues,  are  navigable.    Its  chief  affluents  are  employment,  cork  cutting.    Capital,  Agen. 

the  Coulagnes,  Truy^re,  and  Salle  on  the  right,  LOTHAIRE  I.,  emperor  of  the  West,  bom 

and  the  Dourdon  and  Di^e  on  the  left.  in  796,  died  in  Prum,  Sept  29,  855.    When  in 

LOT,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  in  the  817  his  father  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  shared  the 
old  province  of  Gascony,  drained  by. the  rivers  empire  with  his  8  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Lot  and  Dordogne,  bounded  N.  by  Corrdze,  E.  Louis,  the  first  received  the  largest  portion,  and 
by  Cantal  and  Aveyron,  S.  by  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  right  of  suzerainty  over  hb  brothers.  In 
and  W.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne ;  area,  822  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  bishop 
2,020  sq.  m..;  pop.  in  1856,  298,788.  The  sur-  of  Milan,  and  afterward  received  the  imperial 
£Ace  is  mainly  an  extensive  plateau  of  limestone,  crown  from  Pope  Pascal.  After  the  birth  of 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  ridges  of  hills,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  and  the  bestowment  upon  him 
toward  the  E.  abutting  on  the  mountains  of  of  a  domain  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers, 
OantaL  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  pro-  Lothiure  excited  Pepin  and  Louis  to  revolt^ 
ductions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  and  twice  dethronea  his  father,  in  880  and 
fruit,  especially  prunes,  the  drying  and  prepara-  883.  He  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
tion  of  which  form  an  important  branch  of  in*  father,  but  was  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
dustry.  The  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  and  brothers  Louis  and  Charles^  ana  was  defeated 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  are  extensively  pros-  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  June  25, 
ecuted.  Minerals  and  manufactures  are  of  little  841.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848,  he  re- 
importance.    Capital,  Cahors.  ceived  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  a  district  in  the 

LOT,  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abra-  east  of  France,  which  was  afterward  called 
ham,  lived  about  2000  B.  C.  His  history  is  re*  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine.  During  the  wars  of 
lated  in  Gen.  xL-xix.  With  his  grandfather  Lothaire  the  Normans  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Terah  and  his  uncle  Abraham  he  went  fron^  Ur  the  North  sea,  the  Saracens  devastated  his  Ital- 
of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran,  and  thence  with  the  ian  provinces,  and  the  clergy  and  barons  greatly 
latter  to  Canaan.  Here  quarrels  arose  between  eid^ended  their  power.  After  dividing  his  stat^ 
the  shepherds  of  Abraham  dnd  those  of  Lot,  among  his  8  sons,  the  emperor  became  a  monk 
because  they  had  not  room  enough  together  for  in  the  convent  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardennes  high- 
their  increasing  flocks.  Abraham  proposed  a  lands,  and  died  6  days  after  being  received, 
separation,  and  generously  left  to  his  nephew  the  LOTTERY  (Ital.  lott^ria,  a  game  in  which 
choice  of  the  region.  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  the  lot,  lotto^  decides),  a  sort  of  gaming  con- 
well  watered  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  his  flocks  tract,  by  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
pastured  as  far  S.  as  Sodom.  Thus  he  was  in-  one  may  by  favor  of  the  lot  obtain  a  prize  of  a 
volved  in  the  fate  of  the  kings  of  that  region,  value  superior  to  the  amotmt  or  value  of  that 
wjien  they  strove  to  make  themselves  indepen-  which  he  risks.    In  its  best  and  most  frequent 
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iq>plioatk>n,  the  word  describes  those  schemes  or  that  th^  would  appear  m  a  oortam  order. 
of  this  nature  which  are  condaoted  nnder  the  The  lottery  maintained  itself  by  calonlatnig 
snpenrisioQ  and  guaranty  of  government,  and  the  nioelj,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabililiea, 
proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  public  objects,  the  diancee  of  success,  and  then  adjusting  the 
Almost  all  modem  states  have,  at  some  period  of  prizes  so  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  the  bank.  The 
their  history,  employed  lotteries  as  a  meons  of  prizes  were  larger  as  the  chances  of  suocesa 
revenue.  But  though  they  supply  a  ready  mode  were  less;  thus  in  the  class  of  chances  which 
of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  they  have  reouired  2  out  of  the  6  numbers  drawn,  one 
always  been  found  to  exert  a  mischievous  influ-  ticket  in  400  may  win.  In  Austria,  where  this 
ence  upon  the  people.  The  poor  are  invited  by  sort  of  lottery  is  used,  the  holder  is  paid  with 
them  rather  than  the  rich.  They  are  diverted  240  times,  and  in  Bavaria  with  270  times  the 
from  persistent  labor  and  patient  thrift,  by  tlie  price  of  his  ticket.  In  the  guatems^  which  re- 
hope  of  sudden  and  splendid  gains ;  and  as  it  is  quires  4  of  the  5  numbers,  the  probabilities  of 
the  professed  principle  of  these  schemes  to  with-  success  are  as  1  to  511,088 ;  ana  the  winner  re- 
hold  a  large  part  of  their  receipts,  a  necessary  ceives  in  Austria  60,000  times,  and  in  Bavaria 
loss  Mis  upon  a  class  which  of  all  in  the  com-  64,500  times  the  value  ventured.  Out  of  Italy 
munity  can  least  afford  to  bear  it.  Between  this  sort  of  lottery  was  first  established  in  V ien- 
the  years  1816  and  1828  the  French  government  na  in  1762,  and  in  Berlin  in  1768.  It  has  been 
derived  fh>m  lotteries  an  annual  income  of  14,-  observed  that  it  is  most  employed  in  Catholic 
000,000  fhincs.  A  few  years  ago  the  govern-  countries.  The  origin  of  the  second  kind,  the 
ment  suppressed  them,  and  in  January  of  the  class  lottery,  has  been  referred  to  the  Boroan 
next  year  525,000  francs  more  were  found  to  be  congiariOj  already  mentioned;  but  with  DtH>re 
in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone  than  in  the  correctness  probably  to  the  lotteries  of  mer- 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  other  chandise  established  at  several  places  in  Europe 
European  states  government  lotteries  are  still  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  invention  of 
maintained. .  They  have  become  an  almost  in-  Italian  merchants.  In  this  species,  the  number 
dispensable  source  of  revenue ;  and  they  are  de-  and  value  of  the  prizes  are  regularly  estimated, 
fended  by  the  argument  that  as  the  passion  for  all  the  ticket  holders  are  interested  at  once  in 
play  is  irrepressible  among  the  people,  and  their  the  pl^y,  and  chance  determines  whether  a 
money  would  otherwise  1^  invested  in  foreign  prize  or  a  blank  shall  &11  to  a  given  number, 
or  in  secret  and  less  flEurly  managed  schemes,  The  drawing  generally  takes  place  at  several 
the  state  may  well  assume  the  conduct  of  lot-  different  times,  and  the  largest  prize  is  withheld 
teries  at  home;  that  under  its  supervision  the  till  the  drawing  of  the  last  class.  The  lottery  is 
evils  attendant  upon  them  are  diminished,  and  supported  by  a  fixed  percentage  deducted  from 
their  earnings  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  each  prize. — ^The  first  lottery  in  France  was  es- 
Similar  to  the  lottery  of  modern  times  was  the  tablisned  in  1589.  Francis  L  gave  his  assent 
mode  sometimes  adopted  among  the  Romans  in  to  it,  on  condition  of  a  surrender  to  the  crown 
distributing  the  oonqiaria  among  the  people;  of  a  tax  on  every  lot.  It  received  the  name 
instead  of  the  usual  direct  donations  of  corn,  of  hlanqtie  from  the  white  tickets  which  in- 
wine,  and  oil,  tickets  were  issued  which  entitled  dicated  the  blanks.  A  law  promulgated  in 
the  holders  to  various  shares  in  these  supplies,  the  6th  year  of  the  republic  (1798)  prohibited 
A  closer  resemblance  is  found  in  the  favorite  all  private  or  foreign  lotteries,  and  from  that 
custom  of  Augustus,  which  was  imitated  by  his  date  the  loterie$  nationdles  displaced  all  others, 
successors,  of  distributing  at  his  feasts  sealed  They  were  instituted  in  all  the  large  cities.  In 
packets  (for^«mf>tviaZ«9),  similar  in  appearance,  1800,8  or  4  drawings  took  place  within  the 
but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  differ-  state  every  week.  This  government  monopoly 
ent  value.  The  same  practice  existed  among  lasted  until  1886.  A  law  of  May  21  of  that 
the  feudal  princes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  year  abolished  all  lotteries,  and  included  among 
same  mode  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  mer-  them  all  sales  of  merchandise  or  other  property, 
chants  in  the  disposition  of  their  wares.  A  movable  or  immovable,  effected  by  lot,  and  all 
money  lottery,  called  the  htto^  was  instituted  associations  whatever  offered  to  Uie  public  in 
at  Florence  in  1580  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  which  the  lot  is  the  principle  of  decision.  An 
and  in  Yenice  a  half  century  later  lotteries  infraction  of  these  prohibitions  is  punished  bj 
existed  under  public  control. — Two  kinds  of  imprisonment  of  from  2  to  6  months  and  by  fine 
lottery'  may  be  distinguished,  the  Genoese  or  of  from  100  to  1,000  francs.  In  case  of  a  second 
numerical,  and  the  Dutch  or  class  lottery.  The  conviction  for  the  offence,  the  punishment  may 
former  originated  in  Genoa.  The  election  by  lot  rise  to  double  the  maximum.  The  offender 
of  5  members  of  the  grand  council  afforded  Uie  may  also  be  deprived  for  5  or  10  years  of  the 
subject  of  wager.  The  names  of  90  candidates  exercise  of  some  of  his  civil  rights.  The  law 
were  thrown  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  bets  confiscates  the  property  offered  in  the  lottery, 
were  made  upon  the  result  of  the  drawing,  and  enforces  severe  penalties  against  its  agents 
Numbers  were  afterward  substituted  for  the  and  managers,  whether  the  scheme  be  French 
names  of  the  councillors,  and  the  city  undertook  or  foreign.  Lotteries  of  personal  property,  the 
the  direction  of  the  game.  The  players  fixed  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  charita- 
upon  certain  numbers,  wagering  that  one,  two,  ble  objects  or  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  may 
or  more  of  them  would  be  drawn  among  the  5,  be  authorized  by  govemment.<— In  Germany  the 
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first  class  lottery  was  opened  at  ITnremberg  in  tions,  that  a  lottery  was  only  tolerated  in  that 
1699.  This  kind  seems  to  be  the  one  most  used  year  beoanse  it  was  to  be  the  last.  The  act 
in  that  conntry  at  the  present  time.  The  lot-  which  sanctioned  it  was  accompanied  by  pro- 
teries  are  controlled  by  government,  and  their  visions  for  the  ftitnre  suppression  of  lotteries, 
profits  applied  to  the  support  of  workhouses  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale  wi^in  the 
and  similfur  institutions,  or  to  charitable  objects,  kingdom  of  any  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in 
The  principle  of  the  system  is  to  return  in  nrizes  foreign  projects  of  this  character. — ^In  the  Unit- 
the  money  received,  deducting  a  small  profit  and  ed  Stat^  the  lottery  has  been  from  the  earliest 
the  oostofmanagement,  which  discount  amounts  settlement  of  the  country  a  fkmiliar  means  of 
usually  to  about  18  per  cent.  Money  lotteries  raising  fbnds,  which  in  this  country  could  have 
are  most  firequent,  though  lotteries  of  goods  are  been  secured  in  no  other  mode  so  easily  if  at  all. 
often  offered.  The  latter  are  very  attractive.  The  Virginia  company,  as  has  already  been  men- 
because  each  ticket  holder  receives  some  piece,  tioned,  derived  a  large  profit  from  English  lot- 
though  it  be  of  slight  value ;  they  require  like  all  teries,  and  the  infiuence  of  them  extended  grad- 
otbers  the  approval  of  government  Whole  es-  ually  to  the  eastern  colonies ;  for  it  is  reported 
tates,  which  nave  become  heavily  encumbered,  that  an  assembly  of  ministers  at  Boston  in 
have  been  sometimes  offered  as  prizes.  The  1699  denounced  the  lottery  as  "  a  cheat,^' and 
premium  lotteries  of  Germany  are  peculiar  to  its  agents  as  ^  pillagers  of  the  people."  Grener- 
that  countiy.  Governments  issue  proposals  for  ally,  however,  lotteries  e^joy^  a  fair  reputa^ 
loans,  offering  to  capitalists  a  small  percentage  tion,  and  certunly  were  soon  extensively  em- 
upon  the  amount  furnished,  by  way  of  interert,  ployed  throughout  the  country,  for  many  im- 
and  perhaps  a  like  amount  in  premiums  to  be  portant  and  beneficial  purposes.  Colleges  have 
awarded  by  lot  The  hope  of  wmning  the  prizes  been  founded,  roads  made,  bridges  built,  ferries 
secures  bidders  for  the  loans  at  a  low  return  of  improved,  and  hospitals  erected  by  the  aid  of 
interest,  who  would  not  have  supplied  the  funds  lotteries.  In  1888  a  society  was  formed  in 
at  the  usual  rate. — ^The  earliest  English  lottery  Pennsylvania  which  advocated  their  suppres- 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  instituted  in  sion.  In  July,  1884,  the  society  issued  an  ad- 
1569.  The  drawing  took  place  at  the  west  door  dress  to  the  public,  setting  forth  its  objects  and 
of  8t.  PauPs  cathedral ;  40,000  shares  were  sold  views.  It  is  to  the  efforts  of  this  society  that 
at  10«.  each.  The  prizes  consisted  of  plate,  and  we  should  mdnly  attribute  the  action  of  most 
the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  repair  or  the  of  the  states  in  prohibiting  the  futlher  establish- 
harbiors  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  following  ment  of  lotteries.  Where  they  are  not  especially 
century  the  passion  for  this  sort  of  gambling  authorized  (and  in  some  states  the  constitution 
rapidly  increased.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  lot-  expressly  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize 
teries  were  denounced  as  ^'  public  nuisances.^'  them),  the  parties  concerned  in  them  are,  in 
In  1612,  by  permission  of  James  I.,  a  lottery  was  nearly  all  the  states,  subject  to  the  imposition 
drawn  for  the  nrofit  of  the  Virginia  company,  of  heavy  penalties.  There  exist  in  the  state 
and  produced  about  £80,000.  The  first  parlia-  reports  many  cases  where  the  provisions  of 
mentary  lottery  was  established  in  1709.  From  state  statutes  concerning  lotteries  h^vo  been 
this  time  onward,  during  the  period  in  which  construed  by  the  courts,  but  these  decisions  are 
the  English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  un-  necessarily  of  a  particular  character,  and  no 
der  act  of  parliament,  the  usual  plan  was  to  important  general  principles  can  be  derived 
distribute  in  prizes  of  different  magnitudes  an  from  them.  In  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  the 
amount  e<junl  to  £10  for  each  ticket;  the  profit  acts  abolishing  lotteries  have  been  by  express 
consisted  m  the  advance  upon  this  value  paid  decisions  pronounced  constitutional.  In  Massa- 
by  contractors,  who  sold  directly  to  the  people,  chusetts,  a  clause  in  such  an  act  authorizing  a 
and  often  by  dividing  tickets  into  parts.  The  search  for  tickets  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
prizes  were  generally  funded  in  annuides.  Thus  drawing  a  lottery  is  not  held  to  be  inconsistent 
in  1747,  when  £1,000,000  was  raited  by  the  with  that  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  which. de- 
sale  of  10,000  shares,  the  prizes  were  paid  in  olares  that  every  subject  has  a  right  to  be  secure 
perpetual  annuities  at  4  per  cent  In  1778  the  from  all  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of 
number  of  lottery  offices  in  the  whole  kingdom  his  }u>u3e  or  person.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
was  400.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  oblig-  vania  lotteries  are  declared  to  be  public  nui- 
ing  every  person  who  kept  such  an  office  to  sances,  and  they  may  therefore  be  indicted  as 
take  out  a  yearly  license  and  to  pay  £50  for  such.  The  schemes  known  as  art  unions  are 
it ;  this  measure  soon  reduced  the  number  jfW)m  held  to  be  lotteries  by  express  decisions.  In 
400  to  41.  But  the  evils  which  in  every  conn-  the  language  of  the  court  in  New  York :  "  These 
try  have  been  found  attendant  on  lottery  spec-  associations  distribute  a  small  number  of  prizes 
ulations  attracted  in  1819  the  attention  of  the  among  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  prizes 
English  people,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  and  blanl^  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
discossea  in  parliament  The  mischievous  in-  other  lotteries.  The  intention  of  these  schemes, 
fiuences  of  the  system  were  admitted,  but  for  is  to  sell  works  of  art  for  more  than  they  can  be 
the  time  at  least  all  other  arguments  yielded  to  sold  for  at  private  sale,  and  this  is  to  be  brought 
that  of  its  necessity  as  a  source  of  revenue.  But  about  by  an  appeal  to  the  universal  passion  for 
in  1828  public  sentiment  had  become  so  far  ad-  playing  at  games  <^  chance.  They  have  all  the 
verse  to  the  fhrther  approval  of  these  institu-  attributes  and  elements  of  lotteries.^* 
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LOTUS,  the  name  given  to  A  rich  fruit  known  is  frequently  abortive.  Li  shape,  nzeu  and  odor, 
to  the  ancients,  but  oonceming  which  muoh  the  fruit  resembles  a  ripe  Oanada  plum.  This 
dispute  now  exists.  Several  distinct  species  of  s^ies  grows  readily  in  the  most  arid  soiL  The 
plants  bear  the  name,  and  no  fewer  than  11  $i»yphtu  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  rham- 
to  which  the  word  is  applied  are  enumerated  naeem^  typically  represented  in  the  buckthorn 
bj  F^  (Flore  de  Vtrgt&j  Paris,  1822).  The  (rhamnut  eathartieus\  and  with  other  co-spe- 
weight  of  testimony  seems  to  rest  upon  the  des  bearing  fruit  which  is  violently  purgative, 
wkyphtu  lottu  of  Linnsdus,  which  is  found  indi«  though  higlily  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  of 
genous  in  Tunis  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  dropsy.  The  berries  of  Z,  orthaearUhtts  are  em- 
Tbis  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  account  of  ployed  by  the  natives  of  Gambia  in  making  a 
Poljbius,  who  describes  it  as  a  thorny  shrub,  sort  of  wine ;  but  the  fruit  of  Z,  BacUi  is  re- 
which  grew  in  that  region  of  Africa  known  as  garded  as  poisonous.  The  bark  of  several  spe- 
Syrtica,  with  berries  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  cies  is  medicinal. — ^Munby  {Flore  de  VAlgerie^ 
which  were  first  white  and  afterward  tinged  &c.,  Paris,  1847)  considers  nitraria  tridenUUa 
witii  red,  and  which  had  a  taste  like  dates.  Ac-  as  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients,  a  shrub 
cording  to  Shaw  (^^  Travels  in  Barbary  and  Le-  found  in  the  deserts  of  Lowssin  near  Tunis,  pro- 
vant,"  London,  1757),  the  lotue  arbor  of  the  ducing  a  succulent  fruit  of  stimulating  Qualities, 
andents  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  with  the  The  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  netumbium 
eeedra  of  the  Arabs,  a  shrub  very  conmion  in  tpeciosum^  a  fine  aquatic  plant,  sacred  to  Oaris 
Jereeda  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.  It  has  the  and  Isis,  and  regarded  in  Egyptian  delineations  as 
leaves,  prickles,  fiowers,  and  fruit  oi  the  eivy-  dgnifying  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  blue 
phue  or  jvjah,  only  with  this  difference,  that  water  lily  of  the  Nile  (nymphaa  cceruled)  occurs 
the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  lus-  also  in  the  decorations  upon  the  ancient  Egyp- 
cious,  and  the  branches  are  neither  so  Jointed  tian  remains ;  and  both  these  beautiful  flowers 
nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is  still  in  much  repute,  appear  also  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  modem 
tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  Chinese  art. — ^The  word  lotus  is  affixed  to  a 
the  markets  all  over  the  southern  districte  of  genus  of  modern  botany,  comprising  plants  of 
that  region.  The  Arabs  call  it  aneb  enta  el  the  natural  order  of fahaeea,  with  pretty,  papil- 
eeedra,  or  the  jijjab  of  the  seedra;  and  Olaf  ionaceous  fiowers,  and  natives  of  widely  sepa- 
Oelsius  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  rate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  daw-podded  lotus 
described  it  as  the  dudaim  (mandrake)  of  the  (L,  omUhopodoides)  belongs  to  Sicily — a  small 
Scriptures.  A  species  of  gufyphus^  whic^  grows  procumbent  species,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
into  a  large  tree,  with  yellow,  farinaceous  very  odd-Iookmg  legumes  clustered  into  a  figure 
berries  of  a  delicious  taste,  was  met  with  by  like  the  foot  and  claws  of  a  bird.  The  Z.  Jaeo- 
Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  the  her-  hceus  of  the  fiower  seed  catalogues,  a  native  of 
ries  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  then  pounded,  the  Gape  Yerd  islands,  is  a  graceful,  upright  litUe 
the  meal  was  made  into  cakes  for  food.  There  plant,  with  numerous,  downy,  narrow  leaves, 
are  several  species  of  ausyphus  which  are  eaten  and  very  conspicuous  dark  purplish  black  flow- 
in  India.  One  kind,  whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  ers.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhouse,  flow- 
of  a  plum  and  its  taste  mild  and  sweet,  is  much  ering  nearly  dl  the  year  round.  The  pods  of 
esteemed.  Another  species  (Z,  jujuba,  De  La-  L,  edulu  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
marok)  is  described  in  Hooker's  '*  Journal  of  Oandia  and  Barbary,  and  the  young  and  tender 
Botany"  as  a  shrub  which  bears  the  fruit  known  pods  of  X.  gebelia  (an  Arabic  name)  are  eaten 
in  the  island  of  Mauritius  by  the  name  oimas$on,  by  the  Aral^.  The  greater  (Z.  ma^)  and  the 
Its  height  is  there  from  25  to  80  feet ;  its  bark  common  lotus  of  Great  Britiun  (Z.  eomiculatui) 
is  grayish,  thick,  and  cracks  in  age,  having  deep  are  both  recommended  to  be  sown  with  white 
crevices  on  the  trunk ;  ite  branches  are  spread-  clover  in  laying  down  lands  to  permanent  pas- 
ing  and  drooping,  and  the  young  brancnes  as  ture.  Sinclair  in  his  "British  Grasses^  speaks 
well  as  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  covered  of  them  a^  well  suited  for  meadows  where  the 
with  a  cottony,  whitish,  and  sometimes  rust-  soil  is  moist.  According  to  Burnett,  the  leaves 
colored  down;  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  oval,  of  the  latter  species  become  blue  in  drying,  and 
rounded  in  some  varieties,  elongated  in  others,  would  probably  afford  a  dye  like  indigo,  winch 
finely  toothed  along  their  edges,  blunt,  of  a  article  is  produced  from  plants  closely  allied. 

S lossy  green  above  and  marked  vrith  8  longitu-  Two  or  three  species  of  lotus  reach  to  the  size 
inal  main  nerves ;  spines  growing  in  pairs,  one  of  shrubs  having  ligneous  stems ;  they  are  how- 
large,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  the  other  ever  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  not  hardy, 
smaller,  stronger,  and  hooKed ;  fiowers  axillaiy,  — ^Homer  (Od.  ix.  84  et  eeq,)  describes  the  Loto- 
greenisb,  arranged  in  small  tufts ;  calyx  5-tootn-  phagi  or  lotus-eaters  as  a  people  on  the  N.  coast 
ed,  petals  5,  unguioulate ;  storaens  with  the  fil-  of  Africa,  who  were  visited  by  Ulysses  in  his 
amente  curved  inward ;  a  fleshy  disk  that  sur^  wanderings,  and  who  endeavored  to  detain  his 
mounts  the  ovary  is  tipped  with  two  styles,  companions  by  giving  them  the  lotus  to  eat 
The  flowers  appear  in  January ;  the  fruit,  ripen-  Whoever  ate  of  this  fruit  wished  never  again 
ing  in  June  and  July,  and  continuing  till  the  be-  to  depart  nor  to  see  agfun  his  native  couotiy. 
ginning  of  September,  consists  of  fle^y  drupes  This  poetical  idea  is  known  also  to  the  Arabs, 
of  an  ovoid  or  roundish  form,  enveloping  a  bony  who  call  it  the  "  fruit  of  destiny,*^  which  is  to 
nut  of  two  mono^rmous  cells,  one  of  which  be  eaten  in  paradise,  and  has  been  exquisitely 
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wrought  ont  hj  Tennyson  in  his  poem  **The  liaoed  in  oonnnand  of  an  army  of  80,000  men 

Lotos-Eaters."    The  Iotas  is  a  symbolical  and  with  the  rank  of  Felduugm&isUry  he  gained  the 

&yorite  flower  in  Buddhistic  ceremonies  of  battle  of  Landshnt,  Jnne  29, 1760,  took  the  for- 

worship.  tress  of  Glatz,  and  ooyered  the  retreat  of  Daon 

LOuDON,  aK  E.  CO.  of  Ya.,  separated  from  after  the  Anstrian  defeat  at  Liegnitz  with  so 
Md.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  much  skill  that  Frederic  ezdaimed :  **  We  must 
1850,  22,070,  of  whom  5,641  were  slaves.  The  learn  from  Loudon  how  to  retreat ;  he  leaves  the 
surface  is  hUly,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  field  like  a  conqueror."  He  crowned  his  achieve- 
N.  W.  border.  The  Eattoctan  monntain  is  in  ments  in  the  7  years'  war  by  taking  by  assault, 
the  middle  of  the  county.  The  soil  varies,  but  without  previous  investment,  the  important  city 
a  large  portion  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  of  Schweidnitz,  filled  with  provisions  and  mu- 
1850  were  568,080  bushels  of  wheat,  740,428  of  nitions  of  war.  During  the  peace  which  suo- 
Indian  com,  and  60,  228  lbs.  of  wool.  There  ceeded  he  was  employed  with  credit  in  various 
were  88  churches,  and  1,708  pupils  attending  public  capacities,  and  in  1766  became  a  mem- 
public  schools.    Capital,  Leesburg.  ber  of  tne  auHc  council  of  war,  and  in  1760 

LOUDON*,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ebitst.  baron,  commandant  general  of  Moravia.    For  a  num- 

a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  oom  in  ber  of  years  Loudon  lived  in  retirement  at  his 

Trotzen,  Livonia,  Oct.  10, 1716,  died  in  Neutitz-  estate   near  Vienna,  devoting  himself  with 

schein,  Moravia,  July  14,  1700.    He  was  de-  enthusiasm  to  his  favorite  studies;  but  upon 

scended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  settled  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bavarian  war  of  suc- 

for  several  centuries  in  Livonia,  and  at  16  years  cession  he  took  the  field  in  Bohemia,  and  by  a 

of  age  entered  the  Russian  military  service,  skilful  concentration  of  his  forces  on  the  Isar 

from  which  he  retired  after  the  peace  of  Bel-  prevented  a  junction  between  Prince  Henry 

g'ade  in  1780,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  of  Prussia  and  Frederic,  thereby  securing  a 

e  subsequently  applied  with  several  of  his  decided  advantage  to  the  Austrians.    His  imli- 

companions  in  arms  to  enter  the  service  of  tary  career   terminated  with   the  campaign 

Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia ;  and  after  much  against  the  Turks  in  1788-'0,  the  first  act  of 

trouble  procured  an  interview  with  Uie  king,  which  he  brought  to  a  successfid  conclusion 

who  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  exclaiming  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade.    He  died  soon 

to  his  courtiers :  '*  The  physiognomy  of  this  after  removing  to  his  he^-quarters  in  Moravia, 

man  does  not  please  me."    Repairing  to  Vienna,  whither  the  emperor  Leopold  had  sent  him 

he  received  in  1742  a  captain's  commission  in  after  the  Turkish  war.    He  was  a  man  of  true 

Trenck's  corps  of  pandoors,  and  fought  with  piety  and  modesty,  simple  in  his  manners  and 

reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  Bavaria  and  the  tastes,  wholly  averse  to  securing  influence  by 

Rhine  in  1742-^4.    At  an  affair  of  outposts  flattering  the  weaknesses  of  the  great,  and  was 

near   Saveme   he  was  wounded   and   taken  beloved  by  his  troops. 

prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  and  participated  LOUDON,  Jomr  Claudius,  a  Scottish  horti- 
m  the  second  Silesian  war  against  Prussia,  culturist  and  author,  born  at  Oambnslang,  Lan- 
Disgusted  with  the  cruelties  of  his  oom-  arkshire,  April  8,  1788,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
mander,  he  left  the  corps,  and  after  the  peace  14, 1848.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Dresden  remained  for  several  years  in  in  1808  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  Having  at  lengtii  pro-  landscape  gardening,  and  published  several  es- 
cured  a  majors  commission  in  a  regiment  sta-  says  on  that  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1806, 
laoned  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  married,  em-  with  his  father,  he  rented  a  farm  in  Middlesex, 
braced  the  Oatholic  religion,  and  devoted  much  and  subsequently  a  still  larger  one  in  Oxford- 
time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  tactics,  shire,  where  he  gave  instruction  to  agricultural 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war  he  pupils.  In  1812  he  retired  with  a  competency, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  partisan  and  made  a  journey  of  professional  observation 
corps  cnarged  with  supporting  the  movements  in  Germany  and  Russia.  In  1814,  finding  that 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  a  single  year,  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  property  had  been 
his  activity,  courage,  and  capacity,  acquired  the  lost  through  injudicious  investments,  he  once 
rank  of  general,  notwithstanding  that  the  more  applied  himself  to  landscape  gardening, 
battles  in  which  he  participated  were  generally  and  determined  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
disastrous  to  the  Austrians.  His.  commission  a  lan^e  work  on  horticulture.  In  order  to  per- 
of  general  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  feet  his  knowledge  of  continental  gardening,  he 
Frederic,  tlie  latter  sent  it  to  him  with  a  con-  visited  France  and  Italy  in  1810.  In  1822  his 
gratulatory  letter.  In  1758  he  contributed  "Encydopasdiaof  Gardening'*  made  its  appear- 
powerfully  to  raise  the  siege  of  Olmfttz,  and  ance,  and  met  with  an  extraordinary  sale.  In 
harassed  the  retreat  of  Frederic,  receiving  for  1825  his  "  Encyclopsddia  of  Agriculture*'  was 
his  services  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marehal.  published ;  in  1820,  his  *^  Enoyclopsadia  of  Plants*' 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  crossed  the  Branden-  (of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  plan 
burg  frontier  to  cover  the  operations  of  Mar-  was  his  own) ;  and  in  1888  his  Arhar0tum  et 
shal  Dann,  and  ended  a  series  of  brilliant  Ik^ticetum  Pritannicum^  or  ^^AnAecount  of  si!ll 
exploits  by  routing  the  Prussians  at  the  decisive  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whether  Wild  or  Oulti- 
battle  of  Eunersdorf;  Aug.  12,  1750,  in  which  vated,  of  Great  Britain."  This  work,  the  most 
Frederic  lost   200   cannon  and   20,000  men.  laborious  and  expenri^e  of  dl  his  literary  on- 
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dertakiDgs,  proTed  a  source  of  great  peenniary  able  poBthtrmons  bust  of  die  late  Prot  Edward 

onbarrassment  to  its  author,  inyolving  him  in  Forbes.    Among  his  later  ideal  creatioDa  ace 

difficulties  which  preyed  on  his  health  and  aocel-  the  **  fighting  Horses,"  the  ''  Jealon^  of  Ober- 

erated  his  death.    He  prodaced  yarions  other  on,"''Arie],""Pack,"  **Titaniak"and  the  c(do6« 

works,  among  them  an  "Encjdopadiaof  Cot-  sal  marble  group  of  *' Satan  Subdued  by  the 

tage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architeotui^"  which  haa  Archangel   Michael,"   considered    hb    finest 

b^me  a  handbook  with  all  rural  and  suburban  achievement 

builders  in  England*  In  1826  Mr.  Loudon  es-  LOUIS  I.,  lb  DiBOOTTAiBS,  or  the  Pioi7B,king 
tablished  the  '^Gardener's  Magazine,"  which  he  of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  West,  bom  in 
continued  till  his  death ;  in  1828,  the  '^Maga-  Casseneuil,  Aquitania,  in  778,  died  in  Ingelheim, 
2ine  of  Natural  History ;"  in  18B4,  the  '^  Archi-  near  Mentz,  June  20,  840.  He  was  the  son  of 
tectural  Magazine,"  suspended  in  1888 ;  and  in  Charlemagne,  received  when  8  years  old  the 
1886,  the  "Suburban  Gardener."  All  these  he  title  of  kins  of  Aquitlmil^  and  in  818  waa  aaso- 
edited  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  his  ciated  in  the  inopierial  dignity  with  his  fieithec, 
Arboretumy  notwithstanding  that  he  had  for  whom  he  succeecled  in  the  fcmowing  year^  On 
years  suffered  under  great  bodUy  infirmities,  his  accession  he  permitted  the  Saxons,  whom 
and  had  lost  by  disease  his  right  arm  imd  the  Charlemagne  had  transported  into  GauL  to  re- 
use of  all  but  two  fingers  of  his  left  huid,  being  turn  to  their  own  country.  Animated  oy  Jus- 
thus  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuen8is.--jA2nE,  tice  and  full  of  good  intentions,  he  tried  at  first 
an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  to  reform  his  own  family,  the  court,  the  clogy, 
born  near  Birminfffaam  in  1808,  died  in  London,  and  the  provincial  administration ;  hot  hia  va- 
July  18, 1858.  Her  fiither,  Mr.  Thomas  Webb  cillatu^  disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  task, 
of  Bitwell  hall,  having  met  with  reverses  of  and  finally  brought  misery  upon  him  and  dis^ 
fortune  in  building  speculations,  she  turned  her  order  upon  the  empire.  In  817,  yielding  to  the 
attention  to  literature,  and  published  in  1827  a  request  of  his  sons,  he  shared  with  them  the 
novel  entitled  "The  Mummy,"  containing  a  government  of  his  vast  dominions,  giving  Aqui- 
quasi-prophetic  description  of  the  steam  plo^h,  tania  to  Pepin,  Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  Italy  to 
which,  attracting  tiie  attention  of  Mr.  Loudon,  Lothaire.  His  nephew  Bernard,  being  thus  de- 
led to  an  aoquamtance  which  in  1880  resulted  prived  of  the  latter  kingdom,  which  he  bad  in- 
in  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Loudon  contributed  to  herited  from  his  father^  revolted  against  him, 
manv  of  her  husband^s  works,  and  after  his  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  had  his  eyes  pot 
death  prepared  new  editions  of  some  of  the  out,  and  died  in  consequence.  The  emperor, 
most  important  of  them.  She  received  a  pen-  under  the  impulse  of  remorse  and  the  reproaches 
sion  of  £100  from  the  civil  list  for  services  ren-  of  the  bishops,  subjected  himself  to  a  public 
dered  to  science  by  her  husband  and  by  herself,  penance  in  a  national  assembly  at  Attigny  in 
Among  the  works  which  she  wrote  or  compiled  822.  Having  had  a  fourth  son  by  his  second 
herself  are :  "  Gardening  for  Ladies"  (London,  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  formed  for  him,  at 
1840 ;  new  ed.  1849) ;  '^  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  diet  of  Worms  in  829,  a  new  kingdom  out 
the  Flower  Garden"  (1841  ;  5th  ed.  1847) ;  of  the  countries  he  had  already  distributed 
'^  British  Wild  Flowers^'  (1846) ;  and  "  Botany  among  the  8  eldest ;  these,  being  dissatisfied 
for  Ladies"  (1849).  wiUi  this  arrangement,  revolted  against  their 
LOUGH,  John  Gbaham,  an  English  sculptor,  fiither,  whom  his  partiality  to  his  wife  and  her 
born  in  Greenhead,  Northumberland,  in  the  reputed  paramourBemhard,  duke  of  Septimania, 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  is  the  son  had  maae  unpopular.  They  seized  his  person, 
of  a  small  farmer,  and  evinced  his  taste  for  art  and  had  him  aeposed,  whUe  Judith  was  confined 
in  childhood  by  teaching  himself  drawing  and  to  a  convent  Bernard  escaped.  The  people  of 
modelling.  Being  advised  to  establish  himself  €^ermany  stood  by  the  emperor,  and  in  880  re- 
in London,  he  received  much  encouragement  stored  him  to  his  throne  in  a  general  assembly 
from  Havdon,  and  in  1827  sent  to  the  exhibi-  atNimeguen.  Another  revolt  b«'oke  cat  in  888, 
tionacoIossalstatueofMilo,  which  was  ^eatly  Pope  Gregory  IV.  siding  with  the  insurgents, 
admired  for  its  thoroughly  Greek  spirit,  and  Louis  marched  against  them,  but  was  be^yed 
which  was  subsequently  executed  in  marble  for  by  his  own  army  at  BoUifield.  and  delivered  i^> 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  1884  he  visited  to  Lothaire,  who,  without  the  consent  of  h& 
Italy,  and  went  through  a  coarse  of  self-instruc-  brothers,  subjected  the  unhappy  old  man  to  in- 
tion  for  4  years,  executing  in  the  mean  time  dignities,  had  him  brought  before  a  ooondl  at 
commissions  for  the  dukes  of  Northumberland  Compline,  over  which  his  personal  enemy, 
and  Sutherland,  and  other  wealthy  patrons.  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Bheiros,  presided,  chaiged 
Upon  returning  to  En^and  he  produced  ^^A  him  with  a  number  of  crimes  which  he  was 
Boy  giving  Water  to  a  Dolphin,"  ^^  A  Roman  obliged  to  confess  aloud,  and  finally  caused  him 
Fruit  Girl,"  '^Bacchanalian  Revel,"  '*Hebe  to  be  degraded.  Louis  and  Pepin,  moved  partly 
Banished,"  and  a  well  known  group  called  by  pity,  partly  by  iealousy  of  their  brother,  then 
"  The  Mourners."  He  subsequent^  gave  more  tooK  their  fathers  part,  and  restored  to  him 
attention  to  portrait  busts  and  monumental  the  crown  in  the  states-general  held  at  Thion- 
statues,  chief  among  which  are  the  statues  of  ville  in  884.  Louis  at  once  forgave  Lotludre, 
the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  the  marquis  of  who  came  to  make  submission.  His  partiafitj 
Hastings,  and  Robert  Southey,  and  an  admir*  for  his  youngest  son  Charles,  to  whom  he  wished 
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to  bnaqaeath  more  than  his ftillshare  of  territoiT^  oonsideraUe  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qiroiide. 

again  involyed  him  in  troable.    In  the  diet  of  Louis  marched  against  the  rebels  and  their 

Worms-  (889),  Pepin  being  dead,  the  emperor  English  allies,  and  defeated  them  at  Sidntefl, 

proposed  to  diTide  his  whde  empire  between  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.    He  treated  the 

Lotbaire  and  Charles,  npon  which  Louis,  aided  vanqnished  rebels  with   such   clemency  and 

by  his  nephew  Pepin  IL,  to<^  arms  again.  Louis  magnanimity  that  he  won  their  hearts,  a^  had 

marched  agdost  them,  but  before  reaching  the  no  trouble  with  his  vassals  during  the  rest  of 

rebels  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  his  reign.    He  removed  one  great  cause  of  the 

proved  fatal.    With  the  reign  of  Louis  leD^bon-  disturbances  which  had  hitherto  afflicted  the 

naire  commenced  the  dissc^ution  of  the  Carlo-  kingdom,  by  enacting  that  no  noble  of  France 

vingian  empire.  should  thereafter  hold  a  divided   allegiance. 

LOUIS  YL,  THB  Fat,  the  5th  Oapetian  king  many  of  the  nobles  until  then  holding  nefs  of 
of  France,  bom  in  1078,  died  Aug.  1,  1187.  both  the  French  and  English  kinss,  and  adher- 
The  son  of  Philip  I.  by  his  first  wife,  Bertha  of  ing  to  each  in  turn  as  suited  uieir  views  or 
Holland,  he  was  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his  interests.  The  measures  of  Louis  in  diis  in- 
stepmother,  Bertrade  of  Montfort,  and  obliged  stance  strengthened  the  patriotism  and  national 
for  a  while  to  seek  refhge  in  England.  In  1100  feeling  of  the  French,  and  removed  a  frequent 
he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his  occanon  of  war.  A  severe  check  was  ako  put 
father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1108.  Full  of  upon  the  prevalent  practice  of  private  war 
spirit  and  ambition,  he  aimed  at  placing  the  among  the  nobles  by  an  ordinance  called  jtMsron- 
royal  authority  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  waged  taine  le  roi,  which  forbade  the  private  redress 
inoessant  war  against  the  troublesome  vassals  of  injuries  for  40  days  after  tney  had  been 
of  the  crown,  including  jiis  own  brother  Philip,  committed,  and  directed  that  during  that  in- 
count  of  Mantes.  The  lords  of  Mont-1^6ry  and  terval  justice  should  be  administer^  only  by 
Coucy,  and  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  Mont-  the  royal  authorities.  In  1244  news  reached 
morency,  also  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms.  He  Europe  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
tried  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  Wil-  Khanzmians,  of  the  treacherous  massacre  oi 
liam  Giton,  son  of  Robert  Oourteheuse,  but  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  of  the  defeat 
failed  in  the  attempt,  being  defeated  at  Brenne-  and  slaughter  of  the  knights  templars  and 
ville  in  1110  by  Henry  L  of  England,  who  had  hospitallers,  after  a  gallant  struggle  near  Gaza, 
seized  upon  that  dachy.  This  check  would  have  These  tidings  gresSuy  excited  Christendom; 
proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Louis,  had  not  the  the  7th  crusade  was  proclaimed  at  the  council 
deigy  armed  their  parishioners  ana  led  them  to  of  Lyons  in  1246 ;  and  in  1246,  during  an  ill- 
his  support  Peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  ness  of  which '*he  nearly  died,  Ix>uis  assumed 
council  held  at  Rheims  under  the  presidency  of  the  cross.  After  extensive  preparations,  he 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  A  few  years  later,  on  the  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  embarked  in 
deaUi  of  Charles  the  Good,  Louis  invested  his  Aug.  1248  from  Aigues-Mortes,  a  port  which 
favorite  William  Cliton  with  the  county  of  he  had  founded  on  the  Mediterranean,  for 
Flanders.  He  had  some  hand  in  the  communal  Cyprus,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for 
revolution  that  diBtingnisbed  the  11th  century,  his  forces,  composed  of  both  French  and  Ens- 
but  was  guided  in  this  by  his  interest  rather  than  lish.  Thence  in  Jui)e,  1249,  he  sailed  to  invade 
by  any  preconceived  system,  and  does  not  d^  Egypt,  at  that  time  the  most  powerfol  of  the 
serve  the  name  of  "  fa&er  of  communes"  which  Mohammedan  states,  whose  conquest  was  con- 
is  sometimes  applied  to  him.  sidered  a  necessary  prdiminary  to  that  of  the 

LOUIS  IX.,  king  of  France,  and  a  saint  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  fleet  of  1,800  vessels  carried 
Roman  Catholic  ^urch,  bcMii  in  Poissy,  April  8,000  knights,  and  a  great  army  of  common 
25,  1215,  died  near  Tunis,  Africa,  Aug.  25,  soldiers.  He  landed  near  Damietta,  and,  the 
1270.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  YUl.  and  Egyptian  sultan  being  at  the  point  of  death 
his  queen  BlancJie  of  Castile.  His  mother  was  ana  the  kingdom  in  confhsion,  no  serious 
one  of  the  most  Ulustrious  characters  of  the  opposition  was  made  at  the  outset ;  and  Da- 
age,  distinguished  dike  fbr  virtue,  intellect,  and  mietta,  which  was  then  populous  and  strongly 
energy ;  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  fortified,  surrendered  witliout  resistance.  The 
1226,  when  her  son  was  11  years  old,  she  as-  Nile  was  low  at  this- season,  and  had  the  French 
suraed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  marched  at  once  upon  Cairo,  before  the  Egyp- 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  opposition  on  the  tians  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and  the 
part  of  the  great  nobles,  governed  France  with  river  had  begun  to  rise,  there  is  no  reason  to 
vigor  and  prudence,  and  educated  her  son  in  doubt  that  the  expedition  would  have  been  sue- 
th^  strictest  principles  of  Christian  piety.  cessftiL  But  Louis  lingered  for  5  months  at 
Lcmis,  at  Uie  age  of  10,  was  married  for  political  Damietta,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  his 
reasons  to  Marguerite,  daughter. of  Biaymond  fleet  which  had  been  forced  by  a  tempest  to 
B6renger,  count  of  Provence,  a  girl  of  12  years;  take  reftiffe  in  a  Syrian  port.  The  favorable 
but  the  queen  moth^  kept  the  young  couple  moment  for  advance  was  lost,  and  when  in 
sqMurate  till  the  king  was  25.  In  1241  the  November  the  army  began  to  move  toward 
ocwmt  de  la  Marche,  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  Cairo,  its  march  was  impeded  by  the  inun- 
crown,  broke  into  rebellion,  and  was  asdsted  dation.  the  Egyptians  rallied  in  sreat  force, 
by  Henry  IIL  of  England,  who  landed  with  a  and  after  a  hiud-won  victory  at  Mansoura,  in 
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wUch  the   king^s  brother  and  many  other  and  with  jnatioe,  at  the  trae  fomder  of  the 

kDights  were  dain,  Loois  was  compelled  to  monarchj,  and  liberals  atilllaud  him  for  haying 

retreat  toward  Damietta,  where  he  had  left  a  midermined  feudalism^  and  shorn  the  aristocracy 

strong  garrison.    His  army  suffered  terribly  of  those  {uiyileges  which  rendered  them  princes 

from  p^ilence  and   want  of  sapplies;  and  intheland.^' 

being  continnally  harassed  by  the  Egyptians,  LOUIS  XI.,  tdns  of  France,  the  6th  oi  the 
the  king  and  his  forces,  about  80,000  in  house  of  Yalois,  and  son  of  Charles  YIL  by  Marie 
number,  surrendered  at  discretion,  April  5,  of  Anjou,  bom  in  Bourges,  July  8^428,  died  in 
1260.  The  prisoners  were  treated  barbarously.  Flessis-les-Tours,  Aug.  21, 1483.  He  gare  eariy 
but  Louis  amid  idl  his  mirfortunes  behavea  evidenoe  of  a  passionate  temper  and  a  cruel  dis- 
with  dignity  and  resignation.  The  Egyptians  position.  In  1486  he  married  Margaret  of  Scot- 
demanded  a  ransom  of  500,000  livres.  Louis  land.  In  1440  he  took  part  in  the  aristocratic 
replied  that  he  would  pay  that  sum  for  the  rebellion  known  as  La  PragaerUy  although  he 
liberation  of  his  soldiers,  but  that  a  king  of  was  fkr  from  being  partial  to  the  nobilitv.  The 
France  could  not  be  valued  for  money.  He  plans  of  the  insurgents  were  foiled,  and  Loois, 
offered  Damietta  in  exchange  for  himself,  and  beooming  reconciled  to  his  father,  received  the 
he  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  were  lib-  province  of  Dauphin^  as  his  appanage.  He 
erated  on  the  surrender  of  that  city  and  the  participated  in  several  military  expeditions,  and 
payment  of  400,000  livres.  He  set  sail  for  in  1444  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the  head  of 
Acre  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  neariy  4  the  *^  great  companies*'  or  e^coreheun  to  aid  the 
years,  negotiating  with  the  Mohammedans  emperor  Frederic  against  the  Swiss,  whom  he 
and  vainly  waiting  for  re&iforoements  from  defeated  near  Basel,  but  to  whom  nevertheless, 
France.  A  large  amount  of  treasure  sent  to  through  policy,  he  granted  favorable  terms  of 
him  by  Blanche  was  lost  at  sea.  The  queen  peace.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  (1445),  his 
mother  herself  died  in  1252.  The  king  at  hostility  to  his  father's  mistress,  the  celebrated 
length,  in  Uie  spring  of  1254,  sailed  from  Pales-  Agnes  Sorel,  caused  great  trouble  at  court;  he 
tine  with  about  500  followers,  and  reached  is  said  to  have  slapped  her  in  the  face,  and  was 
France  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  10  weeks,  afterward  charged  with  poisoning  her.  In  1446 
After  his  return  he  occupied  himself  actively  the  disagreement  between  him  and  the  king 
in  the  reform  of  his  kingdom,  and  displayed  caused  Louis  to  retire  to  Dauphin^  which  he 
high  qualities  as  a  legiSator.  He  enacted  governed  as  an  independent  principality,  evino- 
many  just  and  important  laws,  and  greatly  ing  uncommon  administrative  talents.  In  1451 
mitigated  the  hiu^hness  of  the  criminal  juris-  he  married,  notwithstanding  his  fnther's  oppo- 
prudence  of  France.  So  scrupulous  was  his  sition,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
conscience  even  in  affairs  of  state,  that  by  a  The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  son,  em- 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry  Ul.  of  England  bittensd  by  interested  courtiers,  came  to  such  a 
in  1259  he  restored  to  that  monarch,  against  pitch  that  Charles  YII.  marched  against  the 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  ministers  dauphin  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army.  The 
and  councillors,  the  conquests  made  bv  Philip  latter  escaped  to  Bursundy,  where  he  was  wd- 
Augustus  from  the  English,  to  which  Louis  comed  by  nis  unde  Philip  tlie  Good,  who  treat- 
thought  he  had  not  inherited  a  just  title.  In  ed  him  with  the  utmost  generosity.  From  hb 
1261  he  refused  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicilv,  cousin  Charles,  count  of  Charohus,  afterward 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  Charles  the  Bold,  he  received  equal  kindness, 
though  when  the  same  offer  was  subsequently  Altijough  repeatedly  summoned  to  return  to 
made  to  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou,  he  France,  Louis  reftuied  to  obey;  he  mistrusted 
suffered  that  prince  to  accept  it^  and  fiirnished  the  conrUers,  while  Charles  v  II.  himscdf  was 
him  with  men  and  money  for  the  conquest  of  convinced  that  his  son  was  continoaUr  plotting 
Naples  in  1265.  Three  years  later  he  began  to  against  his  life.  This  fear  hastened  his  death, 
prepare  for  a  new  crusade,  and  on  July  1, 1270,  and  Louis  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France^ 
embarked  with  60,000  men  for  Tunis.  On  land-  July  22,  1461.  Thenceforth  he  bent  all  his 
ing  he  formed  a  camp  amid  the  ruins  of  Car-  energies  to  the  destruction  of  tiie  aristocracy 
thage,  where  he  waited  in  expectation  of  form-  whom  he  had  Qpoe  supported  against  his  fiadier, 
ing  an  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  who,  it  and  ultimately  to  that  of  Uie  very  princes  of  Bur- 
had  been  rumored,  was  disposed  to  embrace  gundy  by  whom  he  had  been  protected.  In  his 
Christianity.  A  pestilence  soon  broke  out  among  eagerness  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  French,  and  Louis,  whose  health  had  Ions  his  rashness  was  more  than  once  nearlv  fatal  to 
been  feeble,  was  seized  with  the  disease  and  died  him.  As  early  as  1465,  a  coalition  of  princes, 
after  afortnight^s  illness,  having  before  seen  one  among  wh<mi  were  his  former  friend  the  count 
of  his  sons  expire.  His  other  son  and  successor,  of  Charolais,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Bourixxi, 
Philip  ULj  who  was  also  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  celebrated  Dunois,  was  formed  against 
recovered  and  saved  the  remains  of  the  army,  him,  with  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Beny, 
"  No  name  in  modem  history,"  says  the  most  at  their  head.  Louis  fought  a  drawn  battle 
recent  English  historian  of  France,  Eyre  Evans  with  them  at  Mont-PH^ry :  but  fearing  the  ooo- 
Crowe,  ^*  has  been  the  oblect  of  more  profound  sequences  of  a  protracted  contest,  he  offered 
reverence  and  more  enthusiastic  praise  than  them  advantageous  terms,  giving  Normandy  to 
that  of  St.  Louis.    Royalists  regarded  him,  his  brother,  the  ciUes  along  the  Somme  to  Snr* 
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gnndy,  and  ofBces  and  pensions  to  others.  The  oiisly  mtndered;  the  duke  of  Alen^on  was  in 
following  year  he  oaosed  this  treaty  to  be  an-  1474  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died ;  the 
nulled  by  the  states-general  at  Tonrs,  and  sac-  great  constable  Lonis  de  Luxembonrg,  coont  of 
ceeded  in  resoning  his  provinces  from  the  grasp  St  P61,  ddivered  np  to  Lonis  by  the  duke  of 
of  his  antagonists.  Bat  in  1467  a  new  leagae  Bargandy  himself,  was  beheaded  in  1475 ;  and 
was  formed,  headed  by  Oharles  the  Bold,  who  finaUy  in  1477  Jaoqaes  d'Annagnac,  dnke  of 
had  become  doke  of  Bargandy.  In  the  hope  Nemoars,  met  the  same  &te,  after  being  pro- 
of conciliating  Oharles,  the  king  paid  him  a  yioasly  sabjected  to  the  horrors  of  confinement 
visit  at  P^ronne,  while  his  own  emissaries  were  in  an  iron  cage.  By  treaties  and  inheritance 
inciting  the  citizens  of  Li^  to  rebellion  against  Lonis  secured  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  house 
the  duke.  He  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Ai^on,  including  the  provinces  of  Anjou, 
of  this  fierce  prince,  who,  enraged  at  the  news  Maine,  and  I^vence,  beside  its  claims  to  the 
he  received  from  slanders,  kept  the  king  in  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  had  thus  con- 
confinement  for  8  days,  and  consented  to  spare  siderably  enlarged  the  royal  domain,  and  pre- 
his  life  only  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  pared  the  way  for  the  territorial  unity  of  .France. 
Louis  released  the  dake  from  all  allegiance,  gave  More  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  strength- 
the  county  of  Ohampagne  to  his  brother,  and  ened  royid  authority  and  made  his  government 
was  obliged  to  assist  Oharles  in  taking  and  pun-  respected  at  home;  he  had  a  standing  army 
ishing  the  very  city  which  he  had  encouraged  more  numerous  than  any  before  in  existence) 
to  revolt  His  only  consolation  in  this  cir-  and  greatly  improved  the  fortified  towns.  He 
cumstance  was  the  vengeance  he  took  upon  txied  to  give  regularity  to  the  civil  administra- 
Oardinal  Balue,  who  had  betrayed  him  ;  he  tion,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  .punctual  trans- 
caused  the  traitor  to  be  confined  for  about  11  mission  of  orders  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he 
years  in  an  iron  cage.  The  subsequent  policy  of  established  a  permanent  service  of  despatch  car- 
Louis  was  more  successful.  The  treaty  of  P^  riers,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  postal 
ronne  was  of  course  declared  null  and  void  by  the  system  of  France.  He  improved  the  adminis- 
states-general  at  Tours  in  1470,  upon  which  a  tration  of  justice,  especially  by  creating  8  new 
new  revolt  broke  out  i  but  this  was  frustrated  parliaments,  those  of  Grenoble  in  1463,  of  Bor- 
diiefiy  by  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  which  deauz  in  1462,  and  of  Djijon  in  1477.  He  thought 
occurred  so  opportunely  in  1472  that  Louis  was,  even  of  introducing  uniformity  in  legislation  all 
not  without  good  reason,  suspected  of  having  over  France,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  weights 
got  rid  of  him  by  poisoning.  Oharles  the  Bol^  and  measures ;  but  these  two  fundamental  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  yonns  forms  were  left  to  be  accomplished  8  centuries 
prince,  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  l^ter  by  the  French  convention.  He  increased 
France ;  but  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  public  taxes,  but  part  of  the  revenue  was  ex- 
Beaavais  stopped  his  career,  and  he  raised  the  pended  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  nation  itself;  he 
siege  of  this  town  and  turued  his  arms  against  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  public 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  Here  Louis  roads  and  canals ;  fostered  the  commercial 
XI.  had  prepared  for  him  a  formidable  enemy,  marine ;  opened  new  markets  for  commerce; 
Oharles  was  defeated  at  Granson  and  at  Morat  brought  udlful  workmen  from  Greece  and 
bv  the  Swiss ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  revenge  Italy,  and  encoaraged  manufactures  and  mining, 
himself  upon  Nancy  and  the  young  duke  of  He  fieivored  the  great  invention  of  the  15th  cen- 
Lorraine,  he  was  again  opposed  by  the  hardv  tury  by  establiSiing  printing  ofiSoes  at  Lyon& 
mountaineers,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which  Angers,  PoiUers,  Oaen,  &o, ;  and  contributed 
also  witnessed  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  to  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  the  establish- 
army(1477).  Ofthe  inheritance  of  Oharles,  Lonis  mentof  universities  at  Valence,  Bourges,  and 
at  once  seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  proper,  Besan^on.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  services 
Franche  Oonit^,  Artois,  and  the  cities  along  the  thus  rendered  to  France,  and  his  comparatively 
Somme.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  husband  of  mild  treatment  of  the  middle  classes,  he  never 
Oharles's  daughter  Mary,  made  war  upon  Louis  gained  popularity ;  his  craftiness,  his  perfidious 
for  the  recovery  of  these  possessions.  Giuning  and  cruel  temper,  and  his  total  want  of  royal 
an  indecisive  victory  at  Guinegate  (1479),  he  dignity,  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  feelings 
had  finally  to  yield  to  the  superiority  ofthe  king,^  of  fear  and  disgust,  amounting  to  unmitigated 
who  by  the  treaty  of  .^jras  (1482)  preserved  hatred;  and  although  Oomines  insists  that  he 
his  conquests,  partly  unconditionally,  partly  as  was  the  best  prince  of  his  time,  history  is  un- 
the  dower  of  young  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  able  entirely  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.  He 
daughter  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  to  whom  he  spent  his  later  years  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-les- 
betrothed  his  son.  Meanwhile  he  had  triumph-  Tours,  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  physi- 
ed  over  nearly  all  his  other  enemies.  He  had  cian  Oottier ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he 
retaken  Perpignan  from  John  II.  of  Aragon,  summoned  St  Francis  of  Paula  to  come  to  him 
thus  preparing  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Rous-  and  intercede  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life, 
sillon  and  Oerdagne  to  France ;  and  he  had  in  He  is  said  to  be  at  least  partly  the  author  of  the 
1475  concluded  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  Cent  nouf>eUe$  nowoelles^  a  collection  of  novels 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  But  above  all  he  had  mostly  borrowed  frx)m  Boccaccio,  and  of  the 
crushed  the  most  troublesome  feudal  houses ;  BoHer  des  guerres.  The  MSmoirea  of  Oomines 
the  count  of  Armagnao  fell  in  1478,  treacher-  give  the  full  history  of  this  extraordinary  prince, 
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who  has  attraoUd  the  partitoolar  attentioii  of  tohidTad  the  omqiiest  of  the  dochy  within  a 
SismoDdi,  llGohelet,  and  nenri  Martin.  He  has  few  months,  toc^  Ludovioo  Sforza  and  sent  him 
also  heen  well  described  in  Barante's  HUUnm  a  prisoner  to  France,  and  asristed  the  pope  and 
deB  duci  de  Bourgoffne ;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  his  son  Oesare  Borgia  in  their  territorial  aggrea- 
in  his  ^^Qoentin  IHirward,"  and  Victor  Hugo  sions.  He  concluded  in  1600  a  secret  treaty  at 
in  his  Notrt  IkmM  de  Pari$,  haye  p<Hrtra7ed  Qranada  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and,  send- 
him  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life.  ing  his  army  to  NapleSi  shared  that  kingdom 
LOUIS  XII.,  king  of  France,  the  8th  of  the  with  his  ally.  Quarrels,  however,  soon  arose 
house  of  Yalois,  born  in  Blois  in  1462,  died  in  between  the  conquerors,  and  (^onsalvo  de  Gor- 
161 5.  The  son  of  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  and  dova  defeated  the  French  at  Seminaria,  Cerigno- 
great-grandsonof  Charles  V.,  he  was  left  an  or-  la,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  finally  expelling  uem 
phan  when  scarcely  2  years  old,  and  was  educat-  (1508)  from  southern  Italy.  In  1506,  Anne 
ed  under  the  supervision  of  Louis  XL,  whose  2d  of  Brittany,  availing  hersen  of  Louie's  illneai^ 
daughter  Jeanne  he  was  constrained  to  numry  concluded  with  Maximilian  a  treaty  at  Blois,  by 
in  1476.  He  at  first  led  a  dissipated  life,  but  which  she  engaged  to  give  her  daughter  Claa^ 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  YIII.  in  1488,  the  to  the  emperors  grandson  (afterward  the  em- 
voung  king's  eldest  sister,  Anne  of  Beaqjeu,  peror  Charles  Y.),  with  a  dower  consisting  of 
having  seized  upon  the  reins  of  power,  Louii^  not  only  the  claims  of  the  French  king  to  Milan 
who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  at-  and  Napleai  but  the  two  rich  provinces  of  Brit- 
tempted  to  snatch  Uiem  from  her  hands;  he  at  tany  and  Burgundy.  Loms  on  his  recoveiy 
first  succeeded  in  having  himself  appointed  lieu-  brbke  off  this  treaty,  and.  yielding  to  the  wishes 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom  by  the  states-  of  the  states-general  at  Tours,  betrothed  Clande 
general  held  in  1484 ;  but  the  crafty  daughter  in  1506  to  her  cousin  Francis  of  Angool^me, 
of  Louis  XI.  succeeded  in  defeating  all  his  plaiu.  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  In  1508  he  severe- 
He  then  resorted  to  arms,  forming  a  powerful  ly  chastised  the  dty  of  Genoa,  which  had  as- 
league  among  the  nobles,  and  even  securing  an  serted  its  freedom,  and  in  1509  formed  an  al- 
alUance  with  Richard  HI.  of  £ngland ;  but  liance  with  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Anne's  decision  and  energy  ajudn  proved  her  and  Julius  IL,  known  as  the  '^  league  of  Gun- 
safeguard,  and  while  helping  Kichmond  in  his  brai,''  to  crush  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Ye- 
expedition  against  the  English  monarch,  she  netians,  conquered  by  him  at  Agnadello^  were 
sent  an  army  to  Brittany,  the  stronghold  of  the  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the  pope  (Julius  IL) 
confederates,  who  were  defeated  at  St.  Aubin-  suddenly  went  over  to  their  side,  and  brought 
du-Cormier  in  1487.  Louis  of  Orleans,  behig  about  the  "  holy  league,*'  to  which  Maximilian, 
captured,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bourges,  Henrv  VIII.  of  Englimd,  and  Ferdinand  adjiered, 
where  it  is  said  he  was  confined  at  night  in  an  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  Hie 
iron  cage.  At  the  end  of  8  years  he  was  re-  latter,  under  the  command  of  Graston  de  Foix, 
leased  by  Charles  YHL,  and  proved  a  faithful  were  at  first  successful,  Oaston  gaining  8  vieto- 
servant  to  his  liberator.  In  1495  he  accom-  ries.  in  8  months;  but  his  death  at  Ravenna  hi 
panied  Charles  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and  1512  arrested  their  success,  and  being  finally 
was  put  in  conmiand  at  Asti.  He  rashly  took  defeated  at  Novara  in  1518,  they  lost  all  th^ 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  enforce  his  still  held  in  Italy.  Louis  had  seduced  theVene- 
daims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his  tians  from  their  allies;  but  the  other  confede- 

grandmother,  YalentinaYisconti;  butLudovico  rates  made  a  league  at  Mechlin,  and  invad«i 
forza  defeated  his  plans  and  besieged  him  in  France;  the  English  routed  the  French  gendar- 
Novara.     The  return  of  Charles  YIII.  from  fnerie  at  Guinegate  (1518);  and  Louis,  being 
Ki^>les  and  the  victory  of  Fomovo  (1495)  ex-  moreover  threatened  by  the  Swiss  and  theSpan- 
tricated  him  from  his  difficult  position,  and  he  iards,  offered  terms  to  his  enemies,  and  tiie  paci- 
retumed  to  France  with  the  king.    The  latter  fication  was  settled  at  Orleans  (1514).     The 
dying  without  issue  in  1498,  the  crown  devolved  king,  to  secure  his  arrangements  with  England, 
by  right  upon  Louis,  now  86  years  of  age.    On  consented  to  pay  a  pension  of  100,000  crowns 
his  accession,  he  generously  declared  that  ^  the  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  to  marry  that  king's  aster 
king  of  France  would  not  avenge  the  wrongs  Mary.  A  few  months  later  he  breathed  his  last^ 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,^'  and  wdcom^  amid  the  universal  sorrow  of  his  nation,  by 
even  those  who  had  previously  opposed  him.  whom  hc'was  styled  the  **  father  of  the  people." 
He  gave  his  confidence  to  George  of  Amboise.  He  had  done  much  to  improve  their  condition 
a  well  meaning  but  short-sighted  minister;  ana  by  promoting  agriculture  and  commerce,  re- 
while  their  common  efforts  tended  to  promote  forming  the  ^ministration  of  justice,  and  try- 
the  internal  welfkre  of  France,  their  foreign  ing  to  lessen  the  taxes, 
policy  was  injurious  to  it.    Louis,  having  in       LOUIS  XIII.,  king  of  France,  tlie  2d  of  the 
1499  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  maiv  house  of  Bourbon,  bom  in  FontainebleaOi  Sepi 
Tied  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Oharles  27, 1601,  died  in  St.  Grermain-en-Laye,  May  H 
YHL,  thus  securing  the  reunion  of  that  dnchy  1648.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heniy  I Y.  bj 
to  France.    He  was  now  in  dose  alliance  with  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
Pope  Alexander  YL,  who  had  granted  the  di-  1610  when  only  9  years  old,  his  moUier  exercis- 
vorce,  and  he  undertook  to  make  good  his  claims  ing  the  regency  during  his  minority.    A  weak 
upon  Milan.    At  the  head  of  his  army,  he  womanandatoolin  the  hands  of  her  Italian  &- 
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Torites,  sbe  was  unable  to  preside  over  the  edu-  the  birth  of  Lonis  XIV.  in  the  snoceeding  year 
cation  of  the  jonng  king,  whose  time  was  spent  occasioned  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  Joy 
in  useless  occupations.  In  1615  he  married  among  the  people,  who  gave  to  him  the  appel- 
Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  lation  of  Dieu-donrU  or  Grod-given.  He  was  6 
Bpain.  Notwithstanding  his  submissive  dispo*  rears  old  when  his  father  died,  and  his  mother 
sition,  he  got  tired  of  his  mother's  favorite  became  regent  with  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  prime 
Ooncini,  and  resolved  upon  shaking  off  his  yoke  minister.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  France 
(1617);  he  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  alive  or  was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.  Laws  and 
dead,  and  when  Concini  was  in  consequence  jurisdictions  were  unsettled  and  undefined; 
murdered  on  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre,  the  king  many  cities  and  fortresses  were  held  by  individ- 
showed  himself  at  a  window  and  exclaimed :  uals  possessing  in  certain  districts  a  greater 
"  Thanks  to  you,  my  friends ;  now  I  am  a  king."  power  than  the  crown  itself;  detached  portions 
He  intrusted  the  affairs  of  state  to  his  own  fa-  of  other  countries  interrupted  the  natural  limits 
vorite  Albert  de  Luynes,  whom  he  promoted  to  of  France  and  broke  its  geographical  unity; 
the  rank  of  great  constable.  Although  incapable  war  existed  with  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
of  governing,  Louis  XIII.  possessed  great  per-  every  part  of  the  frontier  was  menaced  by  pow- 
sonal  bravery,  which  he  evinced  in  1619  at  the  erfnl  armies ;  th^  finances  were  scanty  and  ill 
battle  of  the  Pont-de-0^  where  he  routed  his  regulated,  and  a  general  grossness  of  manners 
mother's  troops,  and  in  1621  at  the  siege  of  and  depravity  of  morals  pervaded  all  classes  of 
Montauban,  which  he  endeavored  to  take  from  society.  The  infant  king's  amusements  were  all 
the  Protestants.  He  concluded  peace  with  the  of  a  military  kind.  He  delighted  in  handling 
latter  on  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  but  found  arms  and  in  beating  drums.  His  intellectuu 
himself  unable  to  check  the  disorder  which  education  was  neglected,  but  much  attention 
prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  was  there-  was  paid  to  his  physical  development,  and  his 
fore  in  1624  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  ad-  natural  vanity,  egotism,  and  haughtiness  were 
mitted  to  his  cabinet  her  chief  adviser.  Cardinal  encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  his  mother 
Richelieu.  Thenceforth  the  king  nearly  disap-  and  his  tutors.  The  avarice  of  Oardinal  Mazarin 
peared  behind  his  prime  minister,  who  for  18  induced  him  to  stint  the  allowance  and  equipage 
years  controlled  the  destinies  not  only  of  France  of  the  young  monarch,  who  slept  upon  worn  and 
but  of  Europe.  Louis'  comparative  insignifl-  ragged  sheets,  and  had  a  most  unbecoming  and 
can  ce  has  two  redeeming  points:  his  personal  insufficient  wardrobe.  The  personal  neglect  with 
courage  in  war,  and  his  high  appreciation  of  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  general  contempt 
Richelieu.  In  spite  of  all  intrigues,  and  notwith-  for  the  royal  authority  during  the  troubles  hi 
standing  his  own  dislike  of  the  man,  he  retained  the  Fronde,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
him  in  power  until  his  death.  He  more  than  mind  at  this  period,  when  for  several  years  he 
once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
support  the  policy  of  his  minister,  and  on  such  triguing  minister  and  a  factions  nobility,  often 
occasions  deserved  general  admiration  by  his  forced  to  fly  before  triumphant  rebels,  and  to 
valor  and  sometimes  by  his  military  talents ;  wander  a  fugitive  over  his  kingdom.  It  was  not 
he  distingnished  himself  during  the  siege  of  La  until  1652  that  he  was  able  to  reside  undisturbed 
Rochelle,  1627-8 ;  in  the  following  year  he  de-  in  Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  these  scenes  of 
vised  and  conducted  a  most  brilliant  attack  at  anarchy  gave  him  a  love  of  order  and  of  strong 
the  Pas  de  Suze,  against  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  government  which  he  carried  subsequently  to 
and  finally,  in  1686,  his  self-possession  and  firm-  aespotism,  and  an  aversion  to  the  turbulent 
ness  saved  France  from  invasion ;  he  advanced  metropolis  which  finally  led  him  to  transfer  the 
toward  the  allied  army,  which  had  already  ta-  seat  of  government  to  Versailles.  In  1661,  at 
ken  Corbie  in  Picardy,  retook  that  town,  and  the  age  of  14,  Louis  declared  himself  of  age,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.  He  liked  seclu-  took  full  possession  of  the  royal  authority.  He 
sion,  and  contented  himself  with  the  society  of  manifested  at  even  this  early  period  much  dis- 
a  fbw  friends.  Some  ladies  attracted  his  atten-  comment  and  soundness  of  judgment ;  but,  with 
tion,  Mile,  de  L^ayette  and  Mme.  de  Hautefort  the  exception  of  his  devotional  exercises,  suffi- 
among  the  number ;  but  so  great  was  his  repu-  oient  military  skill  to  review  his  troops,  and  a 
tation  for  chastity  that  their  virtue  was  never  perfect  familiarity  with  court  etiquette,  he  was 
questioned.  Music,  drawing,  and  mechanical  extremely  ignorant  of  affairs  of  state,  which 
arts  filled  such  of  his  hours  as  were  not  devoted  had  been  purposely  kept  from  his  inspection.  In 
to  hunting  and  pious  reading.  It  was  not  until  1653  the  young  king,  under  the  orders  of  Tu- 
be had  b^n  married  22  years  that  he  became  renne,  accompanied  the  army  in  a  campaign 
a  father.  against  the  rebellious  prince  of  Cond6,  who  was 
LOUIS  XIV.,  called  the  Great,  king  of  besiegfllg  Arras ;  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
France,  born  at  St.  Germain-en -Laye,  S>ept.  16,  of  that  city  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  the 
1688,  died  at  Versailles,  Sept.  1, 1715.  He  was  Fronde.  In  1659  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIH.  and  of  Anne  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyr6n6es ;  and  in 
Austria.  His  mother  had  been '  married  and  fulfilment  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  Louis  in 
childless  for  22  years,  and  was  an  object  of  1660  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip 
aversion  to  her  husband.  A  temporary  recon-  IV.  She  was  handsome  and  good-natured,  but 
oiliation  took  place  toward  the  end  of  1687,  and  weak  in  intellect,  and  the  king  hadlittle  affection 
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I6r  her,  thoogh  he  treated  her  with  invariable  one  over  the  pope,  Alexander  YIL    The  dob 

respect   and  consideration.    Mazarin  died  in  deOr^qni,  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  got  into 

1661,  after  having  roled  France  for  18  years,  a  qnarrel  with  the  pope's  brother  and  with  the 

Louis  decided  henceforth  to  be  hb  own  prime  papal  guards,  in  which  some  of  the  ambaseadiv's 

minister;  and  when  he  was  waited  upon  after  servants  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Thepope 

the  death  of  the  cardinal  by  the  functionaries  of  made  such  reparation  as  would  have  satisfied  807 

state,  and  asked  to  whom  they  must  in  future  of  the  French  king's  predecessors;  some  of  the 

address  themselves  on  questions  of  public  bnsi-  guards  were  hanged,  and  the  governor  of  Borne 

ness,  the  king  replied,  much  to  their  astonbh-  dismissed  from  oflSce  for  not  having  preYeoted 

ment :  *^  To  myself,*'    Not  one  seems  to  have  the  riot.     Louis,  however,  demanded  ampler 

suspected  that  Louis,  who  had  been  remarkable  atonement,  and  began  to  march  troops  townd 

hitherto  for  his  love  of  gi^ety  and  pleasure,  and  the  Italian  frontier.    The  pope  became  fn^ 

for  his  supine  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  ened,  and  at  length  consented  to  disband  his 

Hazarin,  would  suddenly  rouse  from  his  lethargy  guard,  to  exile  his  brother,  to  send  a  eardi- 

and  assume  the  burden  of  government.    His  nal  to  Paris  to  make  a  formal  apology,  and  to 

first  business  was  to  institute,  with  the  assist-  build  a  monument  in  Rome  recording  the  offiBBce 

ance  of  Colbert,  a  rigid  scrutitiy  into  the  oondi-  and  its  reparation.    The  energy  and  detmmoa- 

tion  of  the  finances.    Fouquet,  a  man  of  bril-  tion  displaced  by  Lonis  in  these  afEaira  made  t 

liant  ability,  who  had  long  been  minister  of  deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  Earope,  and, 

finance,  had  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  with  the  increasing  order  and  prosperity  of 

by  peculation.    By  order  of  the  king  he  was  France,  made  him  greatly  admirea  and  belofed 


whose  administration  order  was  restored  in  the  His  administration  was  eflSoiently  supported  bj 

finances,  the  revenue  greatly  increased,  mann-  accomplished  statesmen  and  great  generak  Hie 

iiactores  established,  and  every  species  of  in-  internal  affiiirs,  directed  by  Colbert,  and  the  de> 

temal  improvement  promoted.    In  foreign  af-  partment  of  war  by  Louvois,  were  both  in  the 

Ours,  the  first  act  of  Louis  announced  to  the  highest  state  of  order  and  eflSciencj ;  and  t 

world  that  the  government  of  France  had  passed  powerful  navy  commanded  by  the  gaJIant  didn 

into  very  different  hands  from.those  of  Mazarin,  of  Beaufort,  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.,  maiB- 

whose  aomestic  difSculties  had  compelled  him  tained  the  power  of  France  npon  the  ocean. 

to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  the  surround-  The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  at  the  time 

ing  powers,  and  that  henceforth  the  king  of  distracted  and  enfeebled  by  internal  evils  or iin^ 

France  was  determined  to  make  himself  re-  eign  dangers.  The  careless  and  profligate  Gbarlei 

•peoted  by  his  neighbors.    In  1661  a  qnarrel  II.  of  England  was  privately  a  pendoner  of  the 

broke  out  at  London  between  D'Estrades,  the  French  kins,  and  the  ancient  rival  of  Fnaee 

French  amba^ador  at  the  English  court,  and  was  demonuized  and  betrayed  by  its  own  roien; 

Yatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador.    The  latter  Spain,  though  her  prodigious  empire  was  jet  ah 

daimed  precedence  of  the  former  on  the  ground  broken  in  extent,  was  harassed  and  weakened 

that  Spain  stood  higher  than  France  in  the  scale  by  dissensions  among  her  ill-compacted  oonstit^ 

of  nations.    An  encounter  took  place  between  uent  kingdoms ;  Grermany  was  divided  bj  re* 

their  respective  retinues  during  a  public  proces-  ligious  animosities ;  and  Holland  was  torn  yj 

lion,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  internal  factions,  and  was  wasting  her  energies 

French  ambassador,  whose  carriage  was  broken  in  attempts  at  conquest  in  Braril.    In  f^^^ 

to  pieces,  his  horses  killed,  and  iiis  son  and  sev-  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Bicbelien  and 

era!  of  his  attendants  wounded,  while  the  Span-  Mazarin,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commoti^ 

ish  ambassador  forcibly  took  precedence  in  the  stirred  up  against  the  latter  by  the  tnrbnJeot 

procession.    The  indignation  of  Louis  when  he  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  had  at  length  oompleteqr 

received  the  news  of  this  insult  was  extreme,  triumphed,  and  there  was  no  longer  among  either 

He  immediately  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassa-  the  people  or  the  aristocracy  any  seriops  oppo- 

dor  at  his  own  court  to  quit  France,  recalled  the  sition  to  the  royal  authority.    The  ability  nno^ 

French  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  sent  a  pectedly  displayed  by  the  king,  the  grace  m 

message  to  tlie  king  of  Spain  declaring  that  if  dignity  of  hts  person,  the  weariness  ^^^^ 

he  did  not  at  once  admit  the  right  of  France  to  nation  felt  of  civil  contentions,  the  change  u^ 

precedence  and  make  a  formal  apology  for  the  poverty  and  distress  to  prosperity  and  aoofi' 

outrage  at  London,  he  might  prepare  for  imme-  dance  produced  by  the  reforms  in  the  financei. 

diate  war.     The  Spanish  monarch  yielded  to  and  the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  V^!^ 

this  threat,  and  sent  a  special  ambassadar,  who  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  <^^|^ 

on  March  24, 1662,  waited  npon  Louis  at  Fon-  to  render  the  peq>le  submissive  and  <^|^P|^ 

tainebleau,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  The  nobles,  whose  turbulence  and  ^<^°"^.  ^ 

ministers  then  resident  at  the  court,  declared,  m  pendence  had  been  hitherto  the  chief  ^^'^ 

the  name  of  his  royal  master,  that  henoerfbrward  the  royal  power,  now  tamed  courtiers  and  w 

tlie  Spanish  ambassadors  should  never  compete  with  each  other  in  flattery  and  subserviency) 

with  those  of  France.    This  triumph  over  the  and  devotion  to  the  king  became  «  ^  ' 

Spanish  monaroh  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  fiashion  as  opposition  to  Uie  court  had  b^ 
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the  times  of  tbe  Fronde.     The  king  himadf  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  hnmbled  the  A]ge» 

labored   zealously  to  promote  not   only  the  rines,  who  were  compelled  to  set  free  their 

external  dignity  bat  the  internal  welfjEu*e  of  Ohristian  slaves.    After  long  negotiations  with 

France.    With  the  aid  of  Colbert  and  other  tbe  dnke  of  Lorraine,  Louis  hmaself  in  1667 

able  ministers,  he  made  great  and  snccessftd  ef-  marched  into  the  territories  of  that  prinoe 

forts  to  advance  the  affricultnre,  conunerce,  and  and  forced  him  to  cede  the  town  of  Marsal  to 

manufactures  of  his  kingdom,  to  improve  the  France.    In  1665  Philip  lY.  of  Spehi  died,  and 

roads  and  means  of  travelling,  and  to  foster  lit-  Louis  raised  a  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessicms 

erature,  science,  and  the  arts.    A  large  propor-  in  the  Netherlands  on  bebafr  of  his  wife,  the 

tion  of  the  great  monuments  of  France  nad  daughter  of  Philip.  In  support  of  this  daim  he 

their  oriffin  in  his  reign ;  among  others,  the  stu-  suddenly  invadea  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an 

pendous  harbors,  ship  yards,  and  fortifications  army  of  85,000  men,  and  in  8  weeks  had  taken 

of  Brest,  Rochefort,  Lorient^  Havre,  Dunkirk,  a  dozen  important  towns^  including  the  stronsly 

Cette,  an^  Toulon ;  the  canal  of  Langnedoo,  fortafied  dty  of  Lille,  which  after  a  siege  of  9 

which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterra-  days  had  surrendered  to  Louis  in  person.  These 

nean,  was  constructed  by  his  orders.    In  1668  rapid  conquests  alarmed  tbe  whole  of  Europe, 

the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  and  created  an  impression  never  efiaoed  that 

was  founded,  and  in  1666  the  academy  of  sci-  Louis  was  aiming  at  universal  dominion.    A 

ences,  and  eminent  foreign  men  of  science  were  triple  alliance  was  formed,  Jan.  28,  1668,  be- 

invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.    Gas-  tween  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  for  the 

sini  was  called  from  Italy,  Huyghens  from  Hoi-  purpose  of  obliging  France  and  Spain  to  make 

land,  and  Rdmer  from  Denmark.    An  observa-  peace.    Louis,  however,  continn^  his  career 

tory  was  erected  at  Paris,  and  apartments  as-  of  conquest,  and  in  Feb.  1668,  Franche  Gomt6 

signed  to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  the  palace  was  invaded  by  an  array  led  by  the  great 

of  the  louvre.    An  academy  of  painting  and  Oond^  assisted  by  the  king,  and  in  14  days  the 

sculpture  was  also  founded  at  Paris,  and  in  whole  of  that  province  had  submitted.    The 

1667  the  French  academy  of  art  was  established  commissioners  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Eng- 

at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  young  French  artists,  land  now  met  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  with  those 

Beside  the  foundation  of  these  permanent  insti-  of  France  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty  was  signedL 

tutions  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  May  2,  1668,  by  which  the  important  and 

sciences  through  a  long  series  of  future  years,  a  strongly  fortified   territory  known  afterward 

vast  number  of  detached  acts  of  Louis  all  tend-  as  French  Flanders  was  retained  by  Louis, 

ed  to  the  same  general  object.    Every  man  dis-  and  Franche  Oomt6,  which  was  entirely  sur- 

tinguished  in  letters  or  m  art  was  rewarded  rounded  by  his  own  dominions  and  was  at 

wim  substantial  benefits ;  larse  sums  were  set  his  mercy  whenever  he  chose  to  take  it,  was  re- 

apart  for  increasing  the  royal  library ;  men  of  stored  to  Spain.  Louis  now  turned  his  attention 

learning  and  discrimination  were  sent  to  every  to  breaking  up  by  diplomacy  the  coalition  against 

part  of  the  world  to  collect  books,  manuscripts,  him,  which  had  extended  to  the  German  states, 

and  antiques ;  and  19  professorships  were  found-  and  his  success  in  this  field  was  not  less  signal 

ed  in  the  royal  college.    Many  of  the  narrow  tiian  his  recent  success  in  war.    The  electors  of 

and  dark  streets  which  deformed  Paris  were  Cologne  and  Hanover,  the  bishops  of  Mdnster, 

cleared  away,  and  splendid  buildings  erected  in  Osnabr&ck,  and  Strasbourg,  and  the  king  of 

their  stead,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  Sweden  were  gained  over,  and  Spain  itself 

was  repaved  and  relighted,  and  regulations  was  partially  conciliated.    The  great  object  of 

made  for  its  cleanliness,  and  the  police  so  re-  his  policy  at  this  time,  however,  was  to  detach 

organized  and  strengthened  that  it  soon  became  England  from  her  alliance  with  Holland,  in  or- 

the  most  orderly  and  secure  capital  in  Europe,  der  that  his  growing  navy  might  not  be  crushed 

Reforms  of  still  greater  importance  were  made  by  the  power  of  the  two  chief  maritime  states 

by  tiie  promulgation,  Feb.  10, 1667,  of  the  fa-  of  Europe.    This  was  skilfully  effected  by  brib- 

mous  ordonnancs  civile,  which  created  a  great  ing  the  English  cabinet,  and  by  playing  off  upon 

and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole  body  of  Oharles  U.  not  only  the  seductions  of  French 

French  law,  and  swept  awav  a  mass  of  abuses  gold,  but  the  influence  of  his  sister  Henrietta, 

and  absurdities  whicn  had  been  aocumulatinff  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  charms  of 

for  ages.    This  was  followed  by  an  improved  Mile,  de  Querouailles,  who  afterward  became 

criminal  code  in  1670,  and  subsequently  by  the  the  notorious  duchess  of  Portsmouth.    On  May 

regulation  of  commercial  law  and  by  the  aboli-  22,  1670,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover,  by 

tion  of  local  iurisdictions  belonging  to  the  great  which  the  king  of  England  became  a  pensioner 

nobles.    In  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  purchased  of  France,  and  promised  to  make  war  upon  his 

Dunkirk  from  Oharles  II.  of  England  for  5,000,-  ally  the  Dutch  republic.     In  the  same  vear 

000  livres  in  1662,  covertly  aided  Portugal  Louis  resumed  military  operations  by  taking 

against   Spain  in  1665,  notwithstanding   his  possession  of  Lorraine.    In  1672  Oharles  began 

treaty  obligations  to  the  latter  power,  conclud-  his  promised  war  on  the  Dutch  by  an  attack 

ed  a  commercial  alliance  with  Holland  in*  1666,  upon  their  Smyrna  fleet  as  it  was  passing  through 

and  aided  that  republic  against  England  dur-  the  English  channel    Louis  in  person  invaded 

ing  the  war  of  1665-7.    At  the  same  time  his  Holland  at  tbe  head  <^  100,000  men,  aocompa- 

fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  swept  that  sea  of  nied  by  Turenne,  Oondd,  Vauban,  and  Louvolfl^ 
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and  flpeedfly  made  hims^f  master  of  8  provinces  gnen,  Aug.  10, 1678,  bj  wbioli  Louis  retained 
and  40  fortresses.  He  behaved  tbronghoat  the  Franche  Comti^  Frencb  Flanders,  Alsace,  and 
campaign  with  marked  clemency  to  his  prison-  some  of  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine.  The  ne- 
ers  and  to  the  peacefnl  population.  No  plun-  gotiations  were  in  great  part  carried  on  directly 
der  was  permitted,  and  whatever  was  taken  for  by  himselJ^  and  his  letters  during  their  progress 
the  use  of  the  army  was  amply  paid  for.  His  exhibit  his  diplomatic  abilities  in  a  very  favor- 
activity  and  courage  were  also  conspicuous.  He  able  light.  He  did  not  suffer  Europe  to  remain 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  en-  lon^  at  peace.  In  1680  he  advanced  claims  to 
emy,  went  to  bed  late,  rose  at  8  A.  M.,  and  gave  vanons  German  territories,  and  in  Sept.  1681, 
almost  every  moment  to  the  performance  of  his  seized  by  force  upon  the  imfK)rtant  city  of  Stras- 
duties  as  king  and  general.  The  Dutch,  alarm-  bourg.  This  led  to  war  with  the  German  em- 
ed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  sent  pire  and  with  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  ao- 
deputies  to  sue  for  peace.  Louis  demanded  an  quisition  by  France  of  the  town  apd  territofy 
hidemnity  of  20,000,000  livres,  the  cession  of  of  Luxemburg,  which  were  confirmed  to  Ixmia 
extensive  territories,  the  public  exercise  of  the  by  the  treaty  of  Ratisbon,  Aug.  1684.  The 
Catholic  religion  throughout  the  United  Prov-  pnnce  of  Orange  was  unwearied  in  his  efibrts 
inoes,  and  other  severe  and  humiliating  condi-  to  array  Europe  in  oppointion  to  the  ambitions 
tions.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Dutch  rose  at  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  whose  schemes 
these  demands,  and  they  resolved  to  perish  rather  of  aggrandizement  were  now  clearly  manifest- 
tban  submit.  The  grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  ed ;  and  in  1686  the  league  of  Augsburg  was 
who  counselled  submission,  was  torn  to  pieces  formed,  by  which  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Ba- 
by the  people.  William  of  Orange  was  elected  varia,  and  Savoy  formed  a  coalition  against 
Btadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  the  France.  Louis  prepared  with  his  usual  energy 
dikes  which  shut  out  the  ocean  were  cut  In  sev-  for  the  contest,  which  he  began  himself  in  Sept 
©ral  places,  and  the  country  covered  with  water,  1688,  by  invading  and  overrunning  the  Palati- 
which,  though  it  ruined  the  land,  eifectually  nate,  which  was  again  desolated  with  fire  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Prep-  sword  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner, 
arations  were  also  made  to  transport  in  the  last  These  atrocities,  however,  like  those  of  the  for- 
emergency  the  wliole  nation  to  the  East  Indies,  mer  war,  were  committed  by  order  of  Lonvois, 
Meantime  the  progress  of  Louis  had  again  roused  and  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  king  when 
the  Jealousy  of  other  nations^  and  formidable  they  came  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  war  that 
alliances  were  rapidly  forming  against  France,  ensued,  his  armies,  no  longer  led  by  Cond6  and 
The  emperor  of  Germany  sent  20,000  men  under  Turenne,  met  with  severe  reverses.  Colbert  was 
the  famous  Monteouculi  to  join  the  great  elector  dead  TSept  6, 1688),  and  France  was  beginning 
of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  tne  military  to  feel  seriously  the  immense  expenses  of  war, 

Sower  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  taken  the  carried  on  as  it  was  by  Louis  with  standing 

eld  with  80,000  troops  for  the  relief  of  Hoi-  armies  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe  since 

land ;  Spain  herself  was  making  exertions  for  the  days  of  the  Romans.    The  treasury  was  ex- 

the  same  purpose,  and  had  raised  15,000  men  haustecl,  and  to  replenish  it  the  king  and  the 

to  reinforce  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  even  principal  nobles  sent  their  plate  to  the  mint^  and 

the  debased  English  court,  pressed  by  the  mur-  various  other  extreme  means  were  resorted  to. 

murs  of  the  people,  who  could  not  see  with  in-  As  the  war  advanced,  the  military  genius  of  ti>e 

difference  a  Protestant  country  conquered  by  a  duke  of  Luxembourg  redeemed  the  honor  of  the 

Catholic  monarch,  began  to  waver  in  its  sub*  French  arms  at  Leuze,  Steenkirk,  Neerwind^ 

servienoy.    Louis,  leaving  Vauban  to  fortify  the  and  in  other  battles.    The  English  revolution  of 

places  he  had  taken,  hastened  to  Paris  to  devise  1688  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britidn 

measures  to  counteract  the  combinations  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ablest  and  most  deter- 

him.    He  provided  with  prompt  vigor  for  the  mined  of  the  enemies  of  Louis,  and  had  added 

preservation  of  his  conquests  and  for  the  defence  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to  the  coalition 

of  his  eastern  frontier  against  the  Germans.    A  against  France.  The  war  continued  with  mingled 

war  of  several  years  followed,  in  which  the  success  and  reverses  on  the  part  of  Louis  till 

French  armies,  led  by  Turenne,  Cond6,  Luxem-  Sept.  1697,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 

bourg,  and  other  great  generals,  combated  more  peace  of  Ryswick.    By  the  treaties  here  made, 

or  less  successfully  against  the  forces  of  half  of  Louis  granted  to  the  Dutch  extraordinary  com- 

Europe.    Louis  himself,  in  June,  1678,  com-  merciid  privileges,  and    regained   from   them 

manded  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Maestricht;  Pondicherry  in  India;  to  Spain  he  restored  his 

and  in  1674  he  led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  conquests  in  Catalonia,  and  a  large  part  of 

Franche  Comt^  which  was  now  permanently  Flanders,  with  many  strong  fortresses ;  to  the 

annexed  to  France.    In  this  year  the  devasta-  Germans  he  restered  all  that  he  had  taken  ;  he 

tion  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  army  of  Turenne,  gave  up  Lorraine  to  its  legitimate  sovereign, 

under  orders  from  Lonvois,  brought  upon  Louis  and  lastly  recognized  William  III.  as  king  of 

general  execration.  In  1676-'7-'8  the  king  made  England.    Chanes  II.  of  Spain  dic^  Nov.  1, 

rilliant  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  took  in  17(K),*and,  having  no  heir,  left  his  crown  by  will 

person  the  towns  of  Cond^,  Bouchain,  Yalen-  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louia,  a 

dehnes,  Cambray,  Ghent,  and  Ypres.    The  war  testament  accepted  by  the  ^«nch  king,  with  the 

was  at  length  oondnded  by  the  peace  of  Nime-  ominous  remark  that  **  the  Pyr^n^es  no  longer 
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existed."  This  event  set  all  Europe  in  oomrao-  Hme.  de  S6vign^,  most  of  whom  still  hold  a 
tion,  and  led  in  the  following  year  to  the  war  of  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  French  authors, 
the  Spanish  saccession,  Austria,  England,  Hoi-  At  an  earlj  period  of  his  reign  Louis  XIV.  es- 
land,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  having  formed  an  tabUshed  at  his  court  a  most  rigid  system  of 
alliance  against  France.  This  great  struggle  was  etiquette,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
in  the  end  eminently  disastrous  to  Louis,  who  importance  and  alwavs  maintained  with  jealous 
saw  his  armies  defeated,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his  care.  He  rose  at  8  oNslock,  performed  his  devo- 
kingdom  invaded,  his  resources  exhausted,  and  tious,  and  was  dressed  by  his  valets  in  presence 
France  distressed  by  famine,  caused  by  the  most  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  then  read  for  an 
rigorous  winter  ever  known  in  Europe.  He  hour,  at  the  dose  of  which  time  he  breakfasted, 
therefore  sought  for  peace,  and  after  rejecting  He  left  his  chamber  at  10,  attended  the  council 
with  haughty  disdain  the  severe  and  humiliat-  and  heard  mass  at  12.  From  noon  until  1 
ing  conditions  at  first  demanded  by  the  triumph-  o^clock  he  appeared  in  public.  At  1  he  dined, 
ant  allies,  succeeded  by  skilful  diplomacy  in  seated  alone  at  the  table,  and  waited  on  by  the 
eflTecting  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Apnl  11,  1718,*  highest  oflScers  of  the  court  After  dinner  he 
with  Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  followmg  spent  some  time  with  the  royal  family,  and  then 
year  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  with  the  German  em-  held  conferences  with  his  ministers ;  afterward 
pire.  These  were  the  last  important  events  in  he  received  petitions  and  gave  audiences,  during 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Louis.  In  the  which  he  exhibited  great  urbanity  and  patience, 
internal  history  of  France  during  the  portion  of  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  conver- 
his  reign  of  which  we  have  rel^;ed  the  foreign  sation,  in  driving,  at  the  theatre,  or  the  card 
history,  the  most  striking  events  were  the  out-  table.  At  supper,  which  was  his  favorite  re- 
break  of  poisoning  in  Paris,  for  an  account  of  past,  he  collected  about  him  all  the  princesses 
which  see  Bbintilliess  ;  the  tragical  death  of  and  then*  ladies  of  honor,  and  passed  the  even- 
Henrietta  of  England ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ing  in  conversation  and  amusements.  In  person 
of  Nantes,  Oct.  22, 1685,  and  the  subsequent  per-  the  king  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
secution  of  the  Protestants ;  the  revolt  of  the  but  had  the  art  by  his  dress  and  carriage  to  i^- 
Oamisards  in  1703 ;  the  building  of  the  magnifi-  pear  much  taller,  and  was  universally  admired 
cent  palace  of  Versailles ;  and  the  singular  and  by  his  contemporaries  fcH:  his  migestic  air.  His 
mysterious  detention  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  features  were  large  and  handsome,  and  his  man- 
Mask.  During  the  greater  part  of  kis  reign  the  ner  singularly  gnave  and  commanding.  In  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.  played  an  important  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  pious,  and  de- 
and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  voted  much  time  to  his  religious  duties.  His 
brilliant  court  The  most  noted  of  these  were  old  age  was  embittered  by  the  reverses  of  his 
the  duchess  de  La  Vallidre  and  the  marchioness  armies,  by  the  deaths  of  his  chilclren  and  grand- 
de  Montespan,  by  both  of  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  by  remorse  for  the  vices  of  his 
children,  who  were  acknowledged  and  legiti-  early  life.  His  last  words  to  his  great-grand- 
matized.  His  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  died  July  son  who  succeeded  him  were :  "  My  child,  you 
80, 1683,  and  in  the  year  1685  or  1686  Louis  was  are  about  to  become  a  great  king  ;   do  not 

Krivately  married  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  whom  imitate  me  either  in  my  taste  for  building  or  in 

e  had  in  vain  sought  to  make  his  mistress,  and  my  love  of  war.    Endeavor,  on  the  contrary, 

who  exercised  over  him  a  powerful  influence  to  live  in  peace  with  the  neighboring  nations ; 

which  ended  only  with  his  life. — The  reign  of  render  to  God  all  that  you  owe  him,  and  cause 

Louis  XIV.  has  been  styled  the  Augustan  age  his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  subjects.    Strive 

of  France,  and  it  will  certainly  ever  be  illus-  also  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  your  people,  which 

trious  from  the  splendid  array  of  great  men  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  do.^    G.  P.  R. 

whom  the  king  assembled  around  his  throne.  James,  in  his  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV.," 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  great  ministers  says :  "  The  character  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 

Colbert  and  Louvois.    Among  his  generals,  be-  a  subject  of  dispute  ever  since  his  eyes  were 

side  Turenne,  Oond6,  and  Luxembourg,  were  closed.  ....  That  he  committed  many  errors 

Oatinat,  Or^qui,  Bouflers,  Montesquieu,  Ven-  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  many  high 

d6me,  andVillars,  all  of  them  eminent  soldiers;  qualities  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 

his  distinguished  naval  commanders  were  Ohft-  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  say  of  him  that,  though 

teau-Renaud,  Duquesne,  Tourville,  and  Duguay-  he  had  struggled  with  faction  in  his  youth,  ren- 

Trouin ;  Mol^,  Lamoignon,  Talon,  and  D^^ues-  dered  himse&  despotic  in  his  prime,  and  met 

seau  were  among  the  civilians  of  his  reign ;  with  hitter  griefs,  disappointments,  and  anxie- 

Vauban  and  Riquet  were  his  engineers;  Per-  ties  in  his  decline,  he  never  showed  the  slightest 

rault,  Mansart,  and  Blondel  his  architects ;  Le  trait  of  a  sanguinary  disposition  in  youth,  in 

Notre  his  landscape  gardener ;  and  Paget,  Gi-  manhood,  or  in  old  age.    That  he  was  ambitious 

rardon,  Poussin,  Olaude  Lorraine,  Le  Sueur,  Le  to  excess,  no  one  who  reads  his  history  can 

Brun,  and  the  two  Mignards  were  among  his  hesitate  to  admit ;   but  that  he  ever  dreamed 

sculptors  and  painters.    In  the  list  of  the  lit-  of  universal  dominion  few  will  now  believe ; 

erary  notabilities  of  his  reign  are  the  names  of  and  though  his  object  was  certainly  his  own 

Ck>rneille,  Racine,  Molidre,  Quinault,  La  Fon-  aggrandizement,  rather  than  the  aggrandize- 

taine.  La  Bruy^re,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Bourda-  ment  of  his  country,  yet  he  undoubtedly  saw 

lone,  Massillon,  F^i^lon,  F16ohier,  Flenry,  and  and  sought  the  meana  of  raising  his  own  glory 
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in  <^n1iiiiotioii  with  the  glory  of  the  state,  tereets  of  the  natioii,  some  idea  maj  be  fomed 

A  htinared  years  are  not  near  snffioient  to  clear  from  the  fact  tliat  these  religtom  peraecutkHM 

the  mind  of  party  prejadioes,  and  Loais  XIV^  cost  France  lialf  a  million  of  her  meet  iiidi»- 

over-estimated  in  his  own  day,  is  certainly  rated  trions  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts, 

too  low  at  present  ....  That  he  had  active  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  labor  and  that 

and  that  he  had  passive  courage  is  clear;  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respee^ve 

yonth  he  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions  to  the  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in 

fire  of  the  enemy ;  in  age  he  never  shunned  any  enriching  their  own  country.    These  tilings  are 

of  those  contagious  sicknesses  which  desolated  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  fie 

his  UkmWy  and  swept  off  the  young  around  him.  on  the  surface  of  history.    Tet  in  the  £ioe  of 

In  prosperity  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself  them  there  are  atill  found  men  who  hold  np  for 

ana  the  despot  spoke  out  when  he  had  con-  admiration  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.    Although  it 

quered;  but  in  adversity  there  was  not  the  cor-  is  well  known  that  in  his  reign  every  veitlge 

responding  depression  which  is  the  sign  of  a  of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were 

weak  mind;  and  he  bore  reverse  more  nobly  "weighed  down  by  an  insufferable  taxation;  that 

than  success.    He  was  firm  and  steady  in  his  their  children  were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of 

attachments,  guarding  himself  carefully  against  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the 

his  own  prejudices  and  against  the  prejudices  resources  of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an 

of  others.    Though  he  ot&n  rewarded  success  unprecedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism  of  the 

as  a  merit,  he  never  punished  misfortune  as  a  worst  kind  was  firmly  established  ;   altbongfo 

fnult ;  he  was  ever  mild  toward  error,  when  it  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are 

was  not  viewed  through  the  medium  of  bigotry,  writers,  even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  in&t- 

and  in  his  own  nature  was  forgiving  and  of  long  uated  with  the  glories  of  literature  as  to  bal- 

endurance.    He  bore  contradiction  with  calm-  ance  them  itfainst  the  most  enormous  crimes, 

ness,  and  endured  even  insolence  with  extraor-  and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a 

dinary  moderation.    In  his  nature  he  was  mild  prince  during  whose  life  there  were  produced 

and  not  sanguinary,  and  during  a  reign  of  70  tbelettersof  rascal,  the  orations  of  Bossuet,  the 

years  with  despotic  power,  there  are  fewer  oc-  comedies  of  Moli^re,  and  the  tragedies  of  Ra- 

casions  mentioned  on  which  the  crime  of  high  cine.*' — The  most  noted  French  works  upon  this 

treason  was  punished  with  death  than  in  any  reign  are  Voltaire's  Si^le  ds  Louis  AIV.^  St. 

equal  period  in  the  history  of  France.'*    On  the  Simon's  Mhn<nre$^  and  LauU  XIV,  et  mm  tiiele^ 

other  hand,  a  recent  English  writer,  Henry  by  Alexandre  Dumas.    Beside  Uie  work  by 

Thomas  Buckle,  in  his  *^  History  of  Civilization  James  already  mentioned,  there  is  in  English 

in  England,"  says:  "The  rei^n  of  Louis  XIV.  "Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the 

must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  17th  Century,"  by  Miss  Pardee  (London  and 

the  lowest  standard,  of  morals,  of  honor,  or  of  New  York,  1855). 

interest.  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  fol-  LOUIS  XV.,  king  of  France,  great-grandson 
lowed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  super-  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ver- 
stition,  characterized  his  private  life;  while  in  sailles,  Feb.  15,  1710,  aied  there,  Hay  10, 1774. 
his  public  career  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgun- 
a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the  dy,  and  of  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  He  bore 
anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  at  first  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domes-  ward  of  dauphin.  The  will  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
tic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  provided  that  during  the  minority  of  hb  suc- 
church ;  aqd  although  he  resisted  the  authority  cesser  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  a 
of  the  pope,  he  willingly  left  his  sul^ects  to  be  regency,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  cousin  of 
oppr^sed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.  To  the  young  king,  at  its  head.  Orleans,  however, 
them  he  abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exer-  induced  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  set  aade  the 
cise  of  his  own  prerogative.  Led  on  by  them,  will  and  declare  him  sole  regent  as  first  prince 
he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern-  of  the  blood.  The  beginning  of  the  rc^nt's 
ment,  began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  administration  w&^  judicious  and  popular.  He 
liberties,  of  which  Henry  lY .  had  laid  the  foun-  restored  to  the  parliament  some  of  the  rights 
dation,  and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  which  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  reigns,  and 
preserved  intact.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  took  measures  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
the  clergy  that  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  meroe,  and  the  other  material  interests  of  ^e 
by  which  the  principle  of  toleration  had  for  country.  Though  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with  the  Alberoni,  the  ambitions  and  able  Spanish  min- 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  at  their  instigation  ister,  drove  France  into  war  with  Spain  (1719- 
that,  just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  '21),  the  policy  of  the  regent  was  on  the  Whole 
sacred  rights  of  his  subjecto,  he,  in  order  to  pacific.  He  engaged  with  eagerness  in  the  finan- 
terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  cial  and  commercial  schemes  of  Law,  whidi 
let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  finally  threw  the  country  into  confusion  and 
soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  produced  almost  universiEd  bankruptcy.  (See 
revolting  cruelties.  The  frigntfbl  barbarities  Law,  John.)  In  1728  Louis  was  declared  to  be 
which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers ;  of  age,  and  the  regent  became  prime  minister; 
and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  material  in-  but  his  excessive  debandiery  had  ruined  has 
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oonstitntioa,  and  be  died  the  same  /ear.    The  aroh.    The  qneen  was  whollj  neglected,  and 

duke  of  BonrboQ  saooeeded  him  as  minister,  the  history  of  the  government  soon  became  in- 

He  was  in  torn  saooeeded  by  Cardinal  Fleory,  tiraately  connected  with  the  changes  of  the 

who  had  been  tutor  to  the  king  in  childhood,  king^s  mistresses.     The  most  noted  of  these 

and  had  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  were  Ch4teaaroax,  Pompadour,  and  Da  Barry. 

SopiL  In  Sept.  1725,  the  king  was  married  to  The  debaacheries  of  the  king  culminated  at 
[ariaLeszozynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  length  in  the  establishment  at  Versailles  of  the 
of  Poland,  a  princess  of  little  personal  beauty,  p<vrc  aax  eer/Sy  or  deer  park,  as  it  was  face- 
but  of  amiable  disposition  and  most  exemplary  tiously  called,  a  harem  in  which  were  kept  for 
and  pious  life.  The  policy  of  Fleury  was  even  the  pleasures  of  the  king  a  number  of  young 
more  pacific  than  that  of  Orleans.  He  was  so  girls  enticed  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  the 
averse  to  war,  that  even  when  compelled  to  royal  agents.  They  were  changed  in  rapid  suo- 
andertake  it  he  carried  it  on  without  vigor  and  cession,  and  Louis  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
with  most  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  neces-  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  in  in- 
sary  expenditures.  He  labored  incessantlv  to  structing  them  in  religious  matters.  He  was  in 
preserve  peace  among  his  neighbors,  and  hos-  the  habit  of  praying  with  them,  and  after  he 
tilities  in  Europe  were  repeatedly  averted  by  became  tired  of  their  charms  took  pains  to  have 
his  mediation.  In  1788  Augustas  U.  of  Poland  them  married,  and  gave  them  each  a  consider- 
died,  and  Stanislas,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Louis,  able  dower.  In  1756  disputes  with  England 
daimed  the  vacant  throne.  His  pretensions  aboat  the  boandaries  of  the  French  and  En^ 
were  supported  by  France,  and  those  of  Fred-  lish  territories  in  America  resulted  in  the  7 
eric  Augustus  of  Saxon V  by  Austria  and  Russia,  years*  war  (1756-^63),  in  which  France  lost 
This  led  to  war  (1733-%),  in  which  the  French  Quebec  and  Canada  by  the  victory  of  Wolfe 
armies  won  several  victories;  and  though  over  Montcalm,  Sept.  13-18,  1759,  lost  India 
Stanislas  failed  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  by  the  victories  of  Olive,  and  lost  her  navy  by 
Poland,  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  victories  of  Hawke  and  other  English  ad- 
which  ne  ruled  in  an  enlightened  and  benefi-  mirals.  The  French  armies  were  beaten  at 
cent  manner  till  his  death  in  1766.  The  Rossbach  and  at  Minden ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
disputes  relating  to  the  Austrian  succession,  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  1763,  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor  land  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  all  the  rest  of  her 
Charles  VI.  in  1740,  involved  France  again  in  possessions  in  North  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
war,  as  Louis,  who  had  some  claims  himself  to  sissippi,  and  the  islands  of  Grepada,  Dominica, 
the  succession,  maintained  the  claims  of  Charles  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies.  She  came  out 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  against  those  of  Ma-  of  the  contest  humiliated  and  disgraced,  with 
ria  Theresa,  who  was  supported  by  England,  her  finances  exhausted  and  her  foreign  com* 
Daring  the  first  year  of  this  war  the  fVench  merce  nearly  destroyed.  During  the  war  an 
armies  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  Bohemia  attempt  by  a  fanatic  named  Damiens  to  assas- 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  navy,  which  had  been  sinate  the  king  revived  for  a  time  the  popa- 
neglected  by  the  parsimonioos  Fleary,  suffered  larity  which  Louis  had  lost  by  his  misconduct ; 
greatly  from  the  English  fleets.  But  the  genius  but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
of  Marshal  Saxe  restored  ^e  honor  of  the  ensuing  distress  tended  mach  to  alienate  the 
French  arms  in  the  victories  of  Fontenoy,  Ran-  people  from  the  crown.  Internally  the  king- 
coux,  and  Laffeld,  by  which  the  Austrian  Neth-  dom  was  greatly  disturbed  by  contests  between 
erlands  were  almost  entirely  conquered  (1745-7).  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  growing 
The  war  ended  by  the  peace  of  Alx  la  Cba-  out  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
pelle,  Oct.  18,  1748,  and  resulted  in  no  gain  enforce  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus,  which  were 
to  France  but  military  fame,  though  the  treaty  resisted  by  the  parliaments.    The 'king  was  at 

gave  her  back  Lonisbarg  in  America,  which  length  indaced  to  banish  tlie  Jesuits,  whose 

ad  been  taken  by  the  New  Englanders  in  1745.  quarrel  with  the  Jansenists  had  fomented  these 

The  aged  Fleury  died  in  1748.  and  Louis,  de-  dissensions.    The  parliament  of  Provence  hav- 

daring  that  he  meant  henoetorth  to  govern  ing  issued  a  decree  depriving  the  pope  of  Avi- 

without  a  prime  minister,  and  to  conunand  his  gnon  and  the  county  of  Yenaissin,  which  had 

troops  in  person,  joined  his  army  and  shared  in  long  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  Louis  seized  those 

the  dangers  of  Fontenoy.    But  this  ebullition  territories  in  1768 ;  in  the  same  year  Genoa 

of  energy  soon  passed  away.    For  several  years  ceded  Corsica  to  France,  though  the  French 

after  his  man'iage  he  had  shown  a  regard  for  troops  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the  island 

chastity  and  decency  unusual  among  the  mon-  till  the  following  year.    The  rest  of  this  reign 

archs  of  Europe  at  that  period ;  but  aboat  1787  was  occupied  by  struggles  between  the  king  and 

his  nrofligate  courtiers  had  systematically  ex-  the  parliaments,  in  which  the  royal  authority 

erted  themselves  to  corrupt  his  principles  and  finally  triumphed.    Louis,  however,   did   nc^ 

his  life.    They  ultimately  sacceeued,  and  Louis  long  enjoy  his  triumph.    A  young  girl  with 

plunged  into  the  grossest  debauchery.    Multi-  whom  he  had  a  transient  amour  communicated 

tndes  of  ladies  Wame  suitors  for  the  royal  to  him  the  smidl  pox,  which,  together  with  a 

fiavor,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  France  emu-  shameful  malady  from  which  he  was  already 

lated  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  have  the  suffering,  caused  his  death  in  a  tew  days,    ms 

honor  of  pandenng  to  the  appetites  of  the  mon-  persons!  vices  and  his  misgovernment  had  pre- 
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pared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  mon-  with  geographical  and  chronologioal  detadii 
aroby,  whioh  carried  with  it  to  destructioQ  his  He  had  a  foDdness  for  mechanical  parsBit% 
InnoceDt  saccessor.  Louis  XY.  was  himself  learned  the  trade  of  a  locksmith,  and  took  moeh 
folly  aware  of  the  perilons  state  of  the  kingdom,  interest  in  the  mechanical  part  of  printing.  He 
Uid  his  only  anxiety  in  his  latter  years  was  that  printed  himself,  in  1766,  35  copies  oi  Maaime$ 
the  tottering  fabric  should  last  as  long  as  he  did.  morales  et  poUtiques  tirees  de  TeUmaque^yrYsMsh. 
His  lusts  and  extravagances  and  his  needless  he  had  collected  from  F^n^lon's  romance ;  and 
and  costly  wars  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  he  made  also  a  translation  of  some  portions  of 
increased  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation ;  and  Gibbon^s  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  which  was  pnb- 
as^l  the  taxes  and  imposts  pressed  entirely  upon  lished  under  the  name  of  Le  Clerc  de  Sept 
the  citizens  and  peasants,  while  the  wealthy  Chines,  who  was  his  reader.  On  May  16, 177Q, 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  exempt,  the  middle  he  was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  arch- 
classes  were  heavily  burdened,  especially  as  the  duchess  of  Austria ;  and  on  May  10,  1774,  be 
goyernment  did  not  collect  the  revenues  itself^  became  king  by  the  death  of  hiis  grandfather 
but*  sold  them  to  the  extortionate  and  unscrn-  Louis  XY.  He  appointed  the  agc^  count  of 
pulous  farmers-general.  In  spite,  however,  of  Maurepas  his  minister  of  state,  and  Turgot 
the  national  distress  and  the  general  confusion  minister  of  finance.  Sartine,  Malesberbes,  and 
of  affairs,  a  great  intellectual  movement  was  ap-  the  counts  of  Yergennes  and  of  Saint  Germain 
parent  in  France  during  this  reign,  and  the  third  were  also  made  members  of  the  cabinet.  Yari- 
estate,  as  the  middle  classes  were  called,  gradu-  ous  reforms  were  introduced,  chiefly  throngh 
ally  acquired  by  its  wealth  and  intelligence  a  the  exertions  of  Turgot,  and  Uie  most  offensive 
eonsiderable  degree  of  social  and  political  in-  feudal  services  and  imposts  were  abolished  in 
fluenoe.  A  spirit  of  boldness,  mingled  with  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
levity  in  thought  and  intellectual  speculation,  courtiers,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  orders  of 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  conversation  and  the  clergy.  The  people  were  conciliated  by  the 
literature.  Every  thing  was  doubted,  every  thing  recall  of  the  parliaments,  Nov.  12,  1774.  The 
attacked,  and  die  shameless  corruption  which  king  set  the  example  of  economy  and  retr^ich- 
pervaded  both  church  and  state  provoked  a  crit-  ment  by  reducing  his  household  expenses  and 
leism  whose  searching  inquiry  spared  neither  the  number  of  his  guards.  An  edict  declaring 
religion  nor  social  order  nor  the  political  or-  the  internal  trade  in  grain  free,  and  the  occur- 
ffanization  of  the  country.  The  sceptical  ten-  rence  of  a  partial  famine  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
dency  of  the  times  manifested  itself  in  great  duced  serious  riots,  in  the  suppression  of  which 
writers  like  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  several  hundreds  were  killed  by  the  military. 
D^Alembert,  Oondillac,  and  Helvetius,  and  in  The  king  on  this  occasion,  though  at  firat  irreso- 
works  like  the  great  Dictionnaire  encyelope-  lute,  showed  at  length  both  vigor  and  prudence, 
diqu^y  which  produced  an  immense  agitation  in  and  the  disturbances  were  quieted  by  the  aronea- 
the  public  mind.  The  exceases  of  the  court  and  ty  of  May  17, 1775.  In  the  following  year  the 
of  the  clergy,  exposed  and  satirized  by  the  wits  opposition  to  reform,  supported  by  Sie  queen, 
and  authors,  debased  the  monarchy  and  the  succeeded  in  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  Tur^t 
church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  brought  from  the  cabinet ;  and  after  various  change^ 
about  an  intellectual  revolution  which  was  the  the  finances  were  at  length  intrusted  to  the  oele- 
precursor  and  the  cause  of  the  political  revolu-  brated  Necker,  from  whose  skill  and  talent  the 
tion  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  highest  expectations  were  entertained.  When 
LOUIS  XYI.,  grandson  and  successor  of  the  the  war  of  the  American  revolution  broke  ont, 
preceding,  born  at  Yersailles,  Aug.  28,  1754,  and  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
guillotined  at  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1798.  He  was  the  and  Deane,  arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
tiiird  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  of  Maria  straggling  colonies,  Louis,  though  sympathizing 
Josepha,  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  with  the  Americans,  was  averse  to  embarking 
of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.  Before  his  in  war  on  their  account ;  but  his  pacific  indinar 
accession  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Berry,  tions  were  at  length  overcome  by  the  urgency 
He  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  of  his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  hy  the 
his  features  were  not  without  dignity ;  but  he  enthusiasm  of  the  court  and  people,  and  on  Feb. 
had  none  of  the  grace  of  manner  which  had  6,  1778,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  aJliance  with 
marked  his  immediate  predecessors  on  the  the  United  States,  whidi  in  a  few  months  re- 
throne.  He  was  awkward,  reserved,  taciturn,  suited  in  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between 
and  without  decision  of  character.  In  confi-  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  war  cost 
dential  intercourse  alone  he  spoke  with  sense  France  about  1,400,000,000  livres ;  and  beside 
and  intelligence,  but  in  public  his  diffidence  pre-  the  irreparable  deficit  it  produced  in  the  already 
vented  him  from  doing  justice  to  himself.  He  disordered  finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  weaken 
was  industrious,  quick  of  comprehension,  and  the  monarchy  by  diffusing  republican  and  revo- 
had  an  extraordinary  memory,  which  unhappily  lutionary  ideas.  Necker  became  by  his  attempts 
had  been  stored  by  his  instructors  with  little  at  reform  so  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  the  ar- 
else  than  useless  knowledge.  He  was  intention-  istocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  178L 
ally  kept  from  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  state.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cidonne,  whose  extrava- 
though  while  dauphin  he  read  much  and  wrote  gance  was  unbounded.  The  queen  and  the  oooit 
somewhat  on  historical  matters,  and  was  familiar  gave  themselves  up  to  gayety  and  profusion. 
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wHh  the  exo^tion  of  the  king,  whose  tastes  monarch.    During  tiiese  proceedings  great  ex« 

were  simple  and  moderate,  and  who  refused  him-  citement  prevail^  among  the  people  of  Paris, 

self  expensive  indnlgenoes  which  he  granted  to  A  national  guard  was  formed,  embracing  nearly 

tiie  qneen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.    In  1786  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with 

a  swmdling  trick  by  which,  in  the  name  of  the  LafSajette  for   commander,  and   the  govern- 

?aeen  used  without  her  knowledge,  a  jeweller  of  ment  of  the  city  became  a  democratic  muni- 

'aris  was  defrauded  of  a  diamond  necklace  of  cipality  with  Bailly  for  mayor.     The  irreso- 

immense  value,  created  mnch  excitement,  threw  lute  king,  whose  intentions  were  good  while 

great  scandal  on  the  queen  and  court,  and  dis-  his  weakness  led  him  into  fatal  vaciUations  and 

graced  tiie  throne  in  popular  estimation.    At  tergiversations,  was  now  persnaded  to  dismiss 

length  the  king  was  per^iaded  to  convene  the  Necker  and  banish  him  from  the  kingdom, 

assembly  of  the  notables  or  principal  nobility  and  to  surround  Paris  with  a  powerfhl  army 

of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  devise  some  means  commanded  by  Marshal  Broglie.    Paris,  exas- 

for  raising  money,  the  deficit  in  the  finances  hav-  perated  at  these  reactiomry  measures,  rose  in 

ing  reached  ^e  sum  of  140,000,000  livres.    The  msurrection  and  stormed  tne  Bastile  on  July  14. 

notables  met  in  Feb.  1787,  but  rejected  the  pro-  The  king  was  startled  and  dismayed,  and  med- 

posal  of  a  universal  taxation  which  should  em-  itated  flight  beyond  the  f]x>ntier,  though  he  did 

brace  both  tlie  nobles  and  the  clergy,  upon  which  not  yet  ^ly  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  posi- 

Oalonne  resigned.    His  successor,  Lom^nie  de  tion.    ^^It  is  an  insurrection,"  he  said  to  the 

Brienne,  was  not  more  successful  in  grappling  duke  de  la  Rochefoucanld-Liancourt  on  the  night 

with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  state,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.    ^^No,  sire,  it  is 

was  compelled  to  resign  at  a  time  when  the  a  revolution."    The  next  morning  Louis,  who 

scarcity  of  money  had  become  so  great  that  all  had  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  would  not  nse 

cash  payments  were  suspended  and  a  state  bank-  the  force  at  his  command,  made  his  appearance 

mptcy  appeared  inevitable.    Necker,  who  was  in  the  national  assembly,  which  he  addressed 

exceedingly  popular,  was  recalled  to  the  minis-  for  the  first  time  by  this  title.    He  came  without 

try  in  1788 ;  and  the  states-general,  which  had  his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  broth- 

Bot  met  since  1614,  were  summoned,  and  as-  ers.    ^^  Grentlemen,"  he  said,  ^*I  am  come  to 

sembled  at  Versailles,  May  6,  1789.    An  order  consult  yon  on  the  most  important  apfiairs ;  the 

of  the  king  fixed  the  number  of  noble  and  eccle-  frightful  disorders  of  the  capital  call  for  imm^ 

siastical  members  at  800  each,  and  that  of  the  diate  attention.    It  is  in  these  moments  of  alarm 

third  estate  or  citizens  at  600.    A  quarrel  broke  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  comes,  without 

out  between  the  three  estates  at  their  first  sit-  guards,  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies 

ting,  and  cUfter  a  contest  of  some  weeks  the  third  upon  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity.     I 

estate  declared  itself  (June  17)  a  national  assem-  know  that  the  most  unjust  reports  have  been  f<^ 

bly,  and  was  joined  by  portions  of  the  other  es-  some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my  intentions; 

tates.    The  assembly  b^an  immediately  a  series  that  even  your  personal  freedom  has  been  rep- 

of  financial  reforms  which  excited  the  greatest  resented  as  being  in  danger.    I  should  think  my 

enthusiasm  throughout  France.    Necker  pre-  character  might  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 

pared  a  plan  of  a  constitution  for  a  limited  mon-  such  calumnies.     As  my  only  answer,  I  now 

archy  like  that  of  England;  but  the  nobility  per-  come  alone  into  the  midst  of  you;  I  declare 

snaded  the  king  to  consent  to  violent  measures,  mvself  for  ever  united  with  the  nation ;  and  re- 

and  on  June  20  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  lymg  on  the  fidelity  of  the  national  assembly,  I 

dosed  by  military  force.    The  members,  how-  have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  from 

ever,  met  in  an  a(^oining  tennis  court  and  unan-  Versailles  and  Paris ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make 

imously  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  until  the  my  dispositions  known  to  the  capital."    This 

constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  tne  regeneration  speech  for  a  while  restored  popular  confidence 

of  the  public  order  were  established  on  a  solid  in  the  king,  though  at  the  time  of  its  utterance 

basis.    On  June  28  a  royal  sitting  was  held,  and  he  had  with  his  usual  infirmity  of  purpose  al- 

Louis  from  the  throne  made  a  speech  to  the  as-  ready  signed  the  order  for  the  army  to  advance 

sembly,  and  prop(»ed  various  important  reforms  upon  Paris.    On  July  17,  accompanied  by  the 

and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  rights,  national  assembly,  the  king  visited  Paris,  and 

securing  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  peo-  was  conducted   through   a  mob   of  100,000 

pie.    His  concessions  were  received  with  cold-  armed  men  to  the  H6tel  de  ViUe,  where  he 

ness,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  sitting  he  showed  himself  to  the  people,  wearing  on  his 

dissolved  the  assembly.    The  third  estate,  how-  breast  the  popular  badge,  the  tricolor,  which 

ever,  refused  to  be  dissolved ;  and  one  of  its  most  had  recently  been  adopted  as  the  revolutionary 

prominent  members,  Mirabeau,  replied  to  the  emblem.     He  was  then  reconducted  to  Ver- 

official  who  summoned  them  to  obey  the  king :  sailles  amid  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 

^  Tell  your  master  that  we  sit  here  by  the  power  popular  attachment    On  the  day  of  the  king^s 

of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  only  to  be  driven  entry  into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except 

out  by  the  bayonet"    The  king  yielded  to  this  Monsieur,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratical  fac- 

resolnte  resistance,  the  assembly  remained  in  tion  fied  from  the  kingdom.  They  were  followed 

session,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had  by  large  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  by  the  min- 

yieldea  to  the  mandate  of  dissolution,  now  re-  istry,  whom  the  assembly  had  impeached.    At 

tamed  and  took  their  seats  at  the  request  of  the  the  same  time  Necker  was  recalled,  conducted 
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to  Paris  In  trimnpli,  and  relnrttted  in  his  office,  etmoadefender  of  the  throne.  On  the  morning 
From  this  period  the  revolation  went  rtpidlj  after  his  retam  a  decree  of  the  national  aseem- 
onward.  An  imprudent  oathorst  of  loyal  en-  hlj  provisionallj  suspended  him  from  hb  fimo- 
thnsiasm  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  sta-  tions  as  king,  and  a  strict  guard  waspkced  over 
tioned  at  Versailles  produced  a  sudden  commo-  him  and  the  royal  £unily.  In  September  the 
tion  in  Paris,  and  a  furious  mob  marched  (Oct.  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  him  for  ao* 
5)  from  that  city  to  Versailles,  where  they  took  ceptance,  his  freedom  being  previously  restored 
possession  of  the  royal  palace,  and  after  com-  to  him.  After  several  days*  examination  be 
mitting  great  outrages  compelled  the  king,  sent  this  message  to  the  assembly.  Sept  18:^1 
queen,  and  royal  famUy,  who  had  narrowly  es-  accept  the  constitution ;  I  engage  to  maintain  it 
caped  massacre,  to  return  with  them  to  Paris,  alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  Tui-  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  tne  utmost  of 
leries,  which  was  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  my  power."  On  the  following  day  he  repaired 
their  escape.  These  pvents  completed  the  first  in  person  to  the  assembly  to  declare  his  aooept- 
era  of  the  revolution,  in  which,  during  the  5  ance,  and  on  Sept.  29  he  attended  the  cloong 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  session  of  the  assembly  and  delivered  a  speedi 
the  states-general,  an  absolute  monarchy  had  in  which  he  said:  **Tell  your  constituents  that 
been  converted  into  a  turbulent  democracy,  the  the  king  will  alwa3r8  be  their  first  and  best 
property  of  the  church  confiscated,  the  feudal  friend ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  afiTection ; 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  immunities  of  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  them  and 
great  corporations  abolished,  the  principle  of  with  them ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to 
universal  equality  recognized,  all  authority  ad-  their  happiness  will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the 
mitted  to  fiow  from  the  people,  and  the  right  satisfiEiction  of  having  done  so  will  constitute 
of  insurrection  recognized  as  a  sacred  duty,  his  reward.**  Forabrief  period  after  this  Louis 
Louis  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the  Tuile-  had  a  oertiun  degree  of  peace  and  even  of  popo- 
ries  till  the  following  year.  On  July  14,  1790,  larity;  but  his  vetoes  upon  the  decrees  against 
he  took  part  in  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  the  emigrant  royalbts  and  the  priests  who  would 
confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  in  not  swear  to  support  the  constitution,  and  bis 
presence  of  half  a  million  of  spectators  he  swore  veto  of  the  decree  for  the  defence  of  Paris 
to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  which  the  na-  against  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  caused 
tional  assembly  was  then  preparing.  After  this,  such  irritation  that  on  June  20,  1792,  a  ter- 
however,  his  situation  grew  constantly  worse,  rible  mob  marched  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
Necker,  uneqaol  to  the  difficulties  of  his  post,  Tuileries,  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and 
retired  to  Switzerland.  Mirabeau,  who  had  seizing  the  kins  sought  by  menaces  and  in- 
been  won  over,  partly  by  bribery,  to  the  side  of  suits  to  make  him  withdraw  his  vetoes.  He 
the  king,  died,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  hope  refused  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  and 
of  the  monarchy.  The  king,  to  test  the  degree  after  several  hours  of  stoical  endurance  he  was 
of  restraint  to  which  he  was  subject,  endeav-  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  the  mayor  with  the 
ored  in  April,  1791,  to  pay  a  vudt  to  his  palace  national  guard.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
of  St.  Cloud,  but  his  departure  from  the  Tuile-  Prussians  and  Austrians,  and  tlie  insolent  mani- 
ries  was  prevented  by  the  mob.  He  now  de-  festo  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  their  oom- 
termined  to  make  his  escape  from  this  disgrace-  mander,  again  roused  the  Parisians  to  fury ; 
fbl  thraldom,  and  from  the  violence,  insult^  and  and  on  Aug.  10  they  rose  in  insurrection, 
danger  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed  in  stormed  the  Tuileries,  and  massacred  the  Swiss 
Paris,  and,  calling  around  him  at  some  place  guards,  who  had  made  a  gallant  defence.  Louis 
on  the  frontiers  such  subjects  as  were  yet  loyal,  with  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the 
make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  assem-  national  assembly,  where  they  passed  16  hours 
bly  and  the  mob.  In  concert  with  the  marquis  in  a  narrow  closet.  The  assembly,  meantime^ 
de  Bouill^,  an  able  and  resolute  general,  who  passed  an  act  to  suspend  the  royal  authority, 
commanded  a  body  of  loyal  troops  in  Lorraine,  to  place  the  king  and  his  family  under  control, 
a  plan  was  at  length  formed  for  the  flight  of  the  to  give  the  dauphin  a  tutor,  and  to  assemble  a 
whole  royal  family  to  Montm^y  on  the  northern  national  convention.  The  Temple,  an  ancient 
frontier,  about  200  miles  from  Paris.  It  was  fortress  in  Paris  erected  by  the  knights  tem- 
put  in  execution  June  20,  and  failed  of  success  plars,  was  assigned  as  the  prison  for  the  royal 
chiefly  througli  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  com-  family.  The  national  convention  assembled, 
mon  sense  of  the  king  himself,  who  could  not  and  on  Sept.  20  proclaimed  France  a  republia 
be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  common  carriages,  In  December  they  brought  the  king  to  trial  on 
but  had  a  peculiar  coach  built  for  his  own  use,  various  charges,  the  substance  of  which  was 
which  attracted  attention,  and  who  beside  did  that  he  had  conspired  with  the  emigrants  and 
not  on  his  Journey  take  care  to  keep  himself  the  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
concealed  from  observation.  He  was  recog^  and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things.  These 
nized  by  the  assistant  postmaster  Drouet  at  Ste.  charges  were  supported  by  documents  whidi 
Menehould,  stopped  bv  the  national  guards  at  had  been  found  in  an  iron  safe  concealed  in 
Varennes,  150  miles  u*om  Paris,  and  brought  a  wall  of  the  Tuileries.  Louis,  assisted  by  S 
back  to  the  capital  a  prisoner,  accompanied  by  advocates,  Tronchet,  Des^ze,  and  Malesherbes, 
the  stem  Potion,  and  by  Bamave,  who  now  be-  was  brought  before  the  convention  on  I>e& 
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11  and  26,  and  made  a  dignified  and  fbrcible  de-  his  sister,  who  was  imprlsoDed  In  an  adjoining 
fence,  bnt  was  fonnd  guil^  bj  a  nnanimons  vote,  apartment.  At  length,  in  May,  1795,  a  physician 
Jan.  15,  1798.  After  stormy  debates  between  was  allowed  to  see  him,  who  pronounced  him 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  he  was  condemned  dying  of  scrofala.  He  died  at  2  P.  M.  in  tiie 
on  the  17th  by  a  majority  of  5  votes,  and  gnillo-  arras  of  Lasne,  one  of  his  keepers,  and  the  next 
tined  on  the  21st — See  Do  Tocqneville,  Coup  d&y,  June  9,  his  body  was  identified  and  certi- 
€P4bU  9ur  le  r^gne  ds  Loui$  XVL  (Paris.  1850^fied  to  by  4  members  of  the  committee  of  pablio 
LOUIS  XVII.,  daapbin  and  titular  king  ot  safety  and  by  more  than  20  of  the  ofilcials  of  the 
France,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Yersafiles,  Temple.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
March  27, 1785,  died  in  the  Temple  at  Paris^  the  same  day  by  4  distinguished  physicians. 
June  8,  1795.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Louis  On  the  following  day  the  remains  were  buried 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  first  title  was  in  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  every 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  became  dauphin  by  trace  of  the  grave  carefully  obliterated.  Several 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis  Joseph,  pretenders  claiming  to  be  Louis  XVIL  have  ap- 
June  4, 1789.  He  was  carefully  educated  under  peared;  among  ^em,  in  France.  Hervagant^  a 
the  supervision  of  bis  father,  and  at  the  out-  tailor's  son,  who  died  in  1812  m  prison,  and 
break  of  the  revolution  was  a  beautiftil,  lively,  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  sent  to  prison 
and  intelligent  child,  but  remarkably  impatient  in  1802 ;  and  in  America,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
and  unmanageable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Hams,  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  died  in  1859. — 
Temple  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  famUy,  Aug.  See  Beauchesne,  LouU  X  VII.^  $a  vie^  son  ag<mie^ 
18,  1792.  After  tlie  execution  of  his  fiAther,  m  mort  (Paris,  1852 ;  English  translation  by 
Jan.  21, 1793,  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  William  Hazlitt,  London  and  New  York,  1853). 
nnde,  the  count  of  Provence,  who  was  then  a  LOUIS  XVIII.  (Louis  Stanislas  Xavibb), 
refbgee  in  Germany,  and  was  recognized  as  king  king  of  France,  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  17, 
by  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  by  the  Ven-  1755,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1824.  The  4tli 
^ean  chiefs,  and  by  the  insurgents  in  the  south  son  of  the  dauphin  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Maria 
of  France.  These  demonstrations,  together  Josepha  of  Saxony,  he  received  at  his  birth  the 
with  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  roy-  title  of  count  of  Provence,  and  on  the  accession 
alists  to  rescue  him  from  prison,  irritated  and  of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  that 
alarmed  the  revolutionary  government ;  and  of  Monsieur.  He  was  superior  to  his  brothers 
on  July  8,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  boy  was  in  abilities,  but  inferior  in  character,  especially 
forcibly  torn  from  his  mother's  arms,  lind,  fran-  to  the  king,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
tic  with  terror,  was  carried  screaming  to  an-  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  philosophi- 
other  part  of  the  prison.  Here  he  was  consigned  cal  and  literary  studies,  and  in  petty,  often  not 
to  the  care  of  a  shoemaker  named  Antoine  harmless  intrigues  against  the  king,  the  queen, 
Simon,  a  violent  Jacobin  of  rough  manners  and  and  his  younger  brother  the  count  of  Artois. 
brutal  temper,  who  treated  him  with  systematic  A  theoretical  conservative,  he  opposed  the  lib- 
cruelty,  apparently  with  the  design  of  getting  eral  measures  of  Maurepas,  the  reforms  of  Tur- 
rid  of  him  without  committing  palpable  murder,  got,  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Necker, 
The  young  prince  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  and  left  but  afterward  took  an  important  part  in  the 
there  alone  day  and  night,  without  employment  acts  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  contributed  to 
or  amusement,  or  any  opportunity  for  exercise  the  fall  of  Oalonne,  sided  with  the  parliaments, 
or  to  breathe  fresh  air.  A  vessel  of  water,  sel-  and  thus  gained  much  popularity.  On  the 
dom  replenished,  was  given  him  for  drink,  and  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  lived  in  compara- 
some  coarse  food  was  occasionally  thrown  in  at  tive  retirement,  and  was  unobserved  during 
the  half  opened  door.  He  was  allowed  no  means  the  tumults  of  Oct.  5  and  6,  1789,  but  in  the 
of  washing  himself  his  bed  was  not  made  for  6  following  year  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
months,  and  for  more  than  a  year  his  clothes,  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Favras 
bis  shirt,  and  his  shoes  were  not  changed.  By  against  the  revolution.  He  made  a  public  de* 
prolonged  inactivity  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and  fence  and  was  acauitted  with  acclamations,  while 
his  mind,  through  terror,  grief,  and  monotony,  Favras  suffered  tnepunishmentof  death  without 
became  imbecile,  and  at  length  deranged.  Some-  naming  any  of  his  associates.  In  June,  1791, 
thing  that  he  had  said  in  reply  to  questions  hav-  Monsieur  finally  fled  from  the  capital,  and  sue- 
ing  been  perverted  to  the  injury  of  his  mother,  ceeded  in  escaping  beyond  the  frontier.  The 
he  resolved  thenceforth  to  be  silent,  and  for  a  court  being  now  kept  under  surveillance  by  the 
long  period  neither  threats  nor  blows  nor  coax-  people,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Coblentz  on  the 
ings  could  induce  him  to  speak.  When  not  Ithine,  declared  his  brother  to  be  a  captive,  and, 
sleeping  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  without  ut-  gathering  around  him  the  so  called  France  me- 
tering a  sound  or  shedding  a  tenr,  or  shrinking  Urieure^  formed  a  kind  of  camp  court,  protest- 
from  the  rats  with  which  his  dungeon  swarmed,  ing  against  the  revolutionary  me&snres  of  the 
The  reign  of  terror  at  la«<t  ended,  and  in  July,  French  national  assembly.  The  unhappy  issue 
1794,  the  brutal  Simon  perished  by  the  guillo-  of  the  first  campaign  against  France,  however, 
tine,  together  with  Robespierre,  Oouthon,  and  soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  that 
^int  Just  Louis  was  placed  under  the  care  country.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  regent 
of  more  mercilHil  keepers,  but  he  was  still  kept  for  Louis  XVII.  after  the  execution  of  Louis 
in  solitary  confinement^  and  not  allowed  to  see  XVL,  he  lived  successively  at  various  places 
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in  Gennanj  and  England,  and   at  Verona,  ed,  to  Mnnidi,  reorganized  the  academy  of  fine 

whence  he  was  driven  again  by  the  victories  of  arts,  and  immortalized  himself  by  the  oon9tra<>- 

Gtonend  Booaparte.     An  attempt  was  made  tion  of  the  Odeon,  Basilica,  Pinakothek,  Wal- 

npon  his  life  at  Dilliogen,  after  which  he  re-  halla,  and  other  public  works  and  monmnenta, 

paired  to  Mitau  in  Oourland,  which  he  soon  had  destined  to  be  repositories  for  works  of  art,  or  to 

to  leave  at  the  command  of  the  czar  Paul.    He  difftise  a  love  of  art    In  the  sphere  of  learning^ 

then  lived  in  Warsaw  till  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  encouraged  more  especially  nistorical  studies, 

and  finally  in  England  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his  taste  for  poetry  is  attested  by  his  own 

in  1814.    Su£fering  under  a  complication  of  publications,  Oedtehte  (1829)  and   WalhaUa*9 

painful  diseases,  he  now  returned  in  triumph  Oenossen  (1848).    In  the  early  part  of  his  ad- 

to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  23  ministration  he  showed  a  leaning  toward  a 

years,  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  popular  policy;   but  the  ultramontane  party 

Infirm  and  old,  and  surrounded  by  an  ultra-  predominated  in  his  councils  from  1881  untU 

royalist  party  desirous  of  revenge  on  their  1847,  when  general  hostility  to  its  inflnenoe 

Sopular  enemies,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  led  to  its  downfall,  without  diminishing,  how- 
e  possessed  neither  the  sympathy  of  the  peo-  ever,  the  public  excitement,  which  was  increased 
pie  nor  the  fidelity  of  the  remnants  of  the  by  the  supposed  influence  of  Lola  Montez  over 
Napoleonic  army ;  and  scarcely  had  the  captive  the  mind  of  the  king.  In  Feb.  1848,  dis- 
of  Elba  appeared  on  the  coast  of  southern  turbances  broke  out  in  Munich,  after  whidi 
France,  when  Louis  saw  himself  deserted  and  Lola  fled,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the  lung 
again  driven  into  exile.  But  the  Hundred  Days  himself  went  into  retirement  (March  20),  resign- 
were  soon  over,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ing  in  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian.  By  his  mar- 
again  replaced  him  upon  his  throne,  which  was  riage  in  1810  with  the  princess  Therese  of  Saxe- 
now  to  be  guarded,  by  an  army  of  foreigners.  Hildbnrghausen,  (who  died  in  1854),  he  had  8 
France  was  humiliated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  children :  1,  the  present  king  Maximilian  II. ; 
exhausted,  and  utterly  demoralized;  the  strifes  2,  King Otho of  Greece;  8, Prince Luitpold, mar-- 
of  factions,  ultra  royalists  and  ultra  liberals,  ried  to  Augusta  of  Tuscany;  4,  IMnce  AdsJbert, 
broke  out  with  unbridled  fury,  assuming  in  married  in  1856  to  the  infanta  Amalia  of 
some  parts  of  France  the  shape  of  bloody  popu-  Spain ;  5,  Mathilde,  married  to  the  grand  duke 
lar  commotions  and  in  others  that  of  religious  Ix>uis  III.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  6,  Adelgunde, 
fanaticism ;  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  of  Modena ;  7, 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  the  requisitions  Hilde^arde,  the  wife  of  Archduke  Albrecht  of 
of  the  restored  old  victims  of  the  revolution  Austria ;  and  8,  Alexandra,  still  unmarried, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  king  granted  a  char-  LOUIS  IV.,  the  Bavabian,  emperor  of  €rer- 
ter,  but  almost  every  important  part  was  grad-  many,  bom  in  1286,  died  near  FQrstenfels,  in  the 
ually  altered,  his  anxiety  to  heal  the  wounds  neighborhood  of  Municli,  Oct  11,  1847.  He 
of  the  dbtracted  state  being  far  superior  to  his  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  ^vere,  duke  of  Ba- 
ability  to  do  it.  There  was  as  little  harmony  varia,  and  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
at  the  court  and  among  the  various  ministries  Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsburg,  and  after  the  death 
as  there  was  in  the  chamber,  in  which  OhAteau-  of  his  father,  having  been  for  some  years  under 
briand  (1820)  and  Benjamin  Constant  became  tlie  tutelage  of  his  mother,  became  co-regent 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  with  his  elder  bnither  Rudolph  in  their  hered- 
A  better  order  and  better  feeling  prevailed  after  itary  possessions.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the 
the  congress  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle  (1818),  which  emperor  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  in  Italy 
reinstatedFranceinitsdignity  as  a  great  power,  (1818),  he  was  chosen  as  hb  successor  by  the 
and  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  the  army  majority  of  tlie  electors,  while  his  late  friend 
of  occupation.  Some  conspiracies  were  easily  Frederic  the  Fair  of  Austria,  like  himself  a 
suppressed;  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  son 
Berry  by  Louvel  (1820)  remained  without  effect,  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  was  proclaimed  em- 
as  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  soon  delivered  of  peror  by  the  minority,  under  tlie  name  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux;  Frederic  III.  (1814).  A  long  war  between  the 
and  even  the  intervention  of  a  French  army  nn-  two  rivals  ensued,  which,  after  the  devastation 
der  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  the  king's  nephew,  of  a  largo  part  Of  Grermany,  was  terminated 
for  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VU.  in  Spain,  by  the  battle  of  Mohldorf  (Sept.  28,  1828X 
could  not  entirely  deprive  Louis  of  the  esteem  which  made  Frederic  the  captive  of  Louis, 
and  affection  of  the  people.  On  his  death  the  Treated  humanely  at  the  castle  of  Trausnitz, 
count  of  Artois  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  Frederic  was  released  from  captivity  in  1825, 
the  name  of  Charles  X.  on  condition  that  he  would  return  if  he  should 
LOUIS  I.  (LuDwio  Kabl  August),  ex-king  prove  unable  to  persuade  his  adherents  to 
of  Bavaria,  born  Aug.  25,  1786,  succeeded  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  title  of  the  victor, 
the  throne  Oct.  18,  1825,  f^r  the  death  of  his  Not  succeeding  in  this  object,  Frederic  kept 
father.  King  Maxmilian  Joseph.  He  distin-  his  promise,  and  Louis  not  only  renewed  Ida 
guished  himself  particularly  by  his  generous  and  early  friendship  with  him,  but  also  made  him 
enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  art,  re-  governor  of  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Bava- 
moved  the  university  of  Landshut,  which,  as  ria.  He  had  in  the  meanwhile  incurred  the 
well  as  that  of  GOttingen,  he  had  himself  attcoid-  hostility  and  excommunication  of  Pope  John 
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XXn.,  by  sopporting  tmuisi  him  the  Yiaoontis  of  Toolottse,  a  natural  bnt  legitimized  offspring 

in  Lombard^.    In  1827  he  started  for  Italy,  of  that  monarch  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.    His 

and  was  crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  though  godfather  was   Louis  XVI. ;   his  godmother, 

at  the  latter  place  not  bv  the  pope,  against  Marie  Antoinette.    His  earliest  preceptor  was 

whom  he  now  elevated  Nicholas  V .  to  the  M.  de  Bpnnard.    In  1781  he  was  placed  under 

papal  dignity.    But  this  u'bitrary  step  caused  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  whose  opinions  in 

a  general  movement  against  the  emperor  in  regard  to  education  were  modelled  after  those 

Italy,  which  compelled  him  speedily  to  retire  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.     She  taught  her 

from  Rome.    John  XXII.  not  only  mfuntaiued  pupil  to  cherish  habits  of  hardihood  and  en- 

himself,  but  he,  as  well  as  his  successors,  con-  larged  views  of  humanity,  which  manifested 

tinually  endangered  the  position  of  the  em-  themselves  throughout  his  life  in  a  remarkable 

peror  by  raising  up  foreign  enemies  and  rivals  capacity  of  patient  and  cheerful  endurance,  and 

in  Germany.    Of  the  latter,  Oharles  of  Bohemia  in  a  general  equanimity  and  kindliness  of  dis- 

was  elected  emperor  in  1846.    Louis,  however,  position ;  in  aadition  to  which  he  was  amply 

having  streugthened  his  power  in  Germany  by  qualified  by  a  naturally  philosophical  and  well 

patronage  bestowed  on  his  son  Louis,  as  well  as  balanced  mind,  which  was  conspicuous  even  at 

by  the  inheritance  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fries-  that  early  age,  to  become  a  calm  and  shrewd 

land,  and  other  possessions  through  his  wife  observer  of  men  and  things.    In  1785,  when 

Margaret  of  Holland,  was  enabled  in  1847  to  his  father  became  duke  of  Orleans,  he  exchanged 

Erepare  for  another  expedition  to  Italy,  when  his  original  title  of  duke  of  Valois  for  that  of 

e  suddenly  died  while  hunting,  of  apoplexy,  duke  of  Ohartres,  with  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in 

or,  as  some  believed,  of  poison.    Charles  sue-  the  army.    Following  his  father^s  example,  and 

oeeded  him  as  the  4th  of  that  name.  notwithstanding  his  mother^s  opposition,  he  was 

LOUIS,  PiBBBB  OuABLES  Albxandbb,  a  carried  away  by,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolu- 
French  physician,  bom  in  Al,  depai*tment  of  tion  of  1789,  and  gave  his  solemn  allegiance  to 
Marne,  in  1787.  He  received  his  degree  of  its  principles  (Feb.  9, 1790),  took  an  active  part 
M.D.  at  Paris  in  1818,  and  subsequently  entered  in  the  Jacobin  club,  acquired  popularity  by  his 
the  hnpital  de  la  chcmU  in  that  city,  where  he  conduct  on  several  occasions,  was  appointed 
studied  diagnosis  and  pathological  anatomy,  commandant  of  Valenciennes  (Aug.  4,  1791) 
His  first  works,  Becherehes  anaUmiico-patholo-  and  lieutenant-general  (Sept.  11,  1792),  and  dis- 
^i^t<e9«t£r  ^jp^fAmtf(8vo.,  Paris,  1825),  and  ^d-  played  much  courage  in  several  engagements, 
eherchei  mr  la  membrane  muqueuse  de  Veetomae^  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Yalmy  under  Kel- 
&c.  (1826),  procured  him  admission  to  the  acad-  lermann  (Sept.  20)  and  at  Jemmapes  (Nov.  6) 
emy  of  medicine.  His  reputation  meanwhile  under  Dumouriez.  A  temporary  visit  to  £ng- 
rapidly  increased,  and  his  position  as  a  patholo-  land  having  brought  his  sister  and  Mme.  de 
gist  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Paris.  In  Genlis  under  the  category  of  Smigrees,  they 
1828  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  commis-  were  banished  from  Paris ;  and  Louis  Philippe 
sion  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  examine  into  the  causes  left  his  post  to  escort  them  to  a  safe  retreat  in 
and  cure  of  yellow  fever,  and  concurred  in  the  Belgium,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  in  the  bom- 
report  on  the  disease  published  in  1882.  Since  bardment  of  Yenloo  and  Maestricht,  and  to  take 
1854  he  has  retired  from  practice,  with  the  a  brilliant  share  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  his  (March  18,  1793).  Dumouriez  having  incurred 
peculiar  department  in  Europe.  Among  his  the  suspicion  of  the  convention,  Louis  Philippe 
remaining  works  are:  Recherches  sur  lajihre  shared  his  fiight  to  Mons,  and  afterward  retired 
typhoide  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828) ;  Reeherckes  eur  with  his  sister  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Switzer- 
les  effects  de  la  eaignee  dans  quelqties  maladies  land.  The  feeling  in  the  convention  against  the 
inflammatoires  (8vo.,  1836) ;  a  variety  of  me-  royal  princes  became  in  the  mean  time  greatly 
moirs  and  papers  on  medical  subjects^  &c.  exasperated.    Louis  Philippe  was  considered  as 

LOUIS  D'OR,  a  French  gold  coin,  nrst  struck  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracies  of 

under  Louis  XUI.  in  1641.    It  has  fluctuated  in  Dumouriez;  Marat  proposed  to  offer  a  reward 

value,  bnt  subsequent  to  1785  was  coined  at  the  for  his  head ;  and  his  father  and  the  other 

rate  of  82  to  the  mark  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  members  of  his  family  were  arrested.    These 

having  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  20«.  sterling  circumstances  aggravated  the  difficulties   of 

($4.84).    No  coins  of  this  name  are  now  struck,  Louis  Philippe's  wanderings.    He  spent  only 

although  the  term  is  still  applied  to  the  20  franc  a  short  time  at  Schaffhausen,  and  soon  left 

gold  pieces  of  the  French  mint  Z&rich  and  Zug  for  a  refuge  of  greater  safety, 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON.    See  Bonapabtb,  vol.  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a  brother 

iii.  p.  471.     exile.  Gen.  Montesquieu,  at  Bremgarten  in  the 

LOUIS   PHILIPPE,  king  of   the    French  canton  of  Aargau.    Leaving  the  two  ladies  at 

from  1880  to  1848,  born  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  he  proceeded  on  foot 

Paris,  Oct.  6,  1773,  died  in  earile  in  Olaremont,  over  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  ser- 

near  London,  Aug.  26,   1850.    He  was    the  vant  Baudoin,  at  times  short  of  money,  shelter 

son  of  Philippe  £galit6,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  being  denied  to  him  by  the  monks  of  St.  Got- 

of  Louise  de  Bourbon  Penthi^vre.    On  his  fa-  hard  and  in  several  other  localities.    Subse- 

ther^s  side  he  was  descended  from  a  brother  of  quently  Montesquieu  procured  employment  for 

Louis  XIY. ;  on  his  mother's  from  the  count  him  in  a  boarding  school  of  Reichenau,  Gri- 
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BODS,  where  he  gave  lessons  m  mathematios  leans)  had  been  bom  during  his  absence  (Sep! 
and  gec^raphy  under  the  name  of  Ohabaud-  8,  1810).  His  reconciliation  with  the  elder 
Latoar  for  several  months,  nntil  Nov.  1794^  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  having  beoi 
when  the  fatal  news  of  .his  father^s  execution  effected  in  1799.  yerj  much  through  their  corn- 
reached  him.  He  then  returned  to  Brem-  mon  hatred  of  Napoleon,  the  fall  of  the  em- 
farten  under  the  assumed  name  of  Corby ;  peror  permitted  Louis  Philippe  to  return  to 
ut  fearing  to  involve  his  friend  in  difficulties,  iVance  in  April,  1814,  after  an  exile  of  21 
he  left  Switzerland  for  Hamburg  in  March,  years.  He  soon  brought  his  family  to  Paris. 
1795,  where  he  happened  to  meet  DumouriezL  His  rank  in  the  army,  the  estates  of  his  father 
and  from  which  place  he  intended  to  proceed  and  his  own,  were  all  restored  to  him,  wbUe 
to  the  United  States,  Mme.  de  flahault  having  the  considerable  property  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
secured  for  him  the  good  will  of  Gouverneur  thi^vre  was  restored  to  his  mother.  Lodi 
Morris,  then  American  minister  in  France.  XYHL,  however,  dreaded  the  inflnence  of 
Unable  to  sail  before  1796,  he  employed  the  Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  the  emperor  Alexander 
interval  in  exploring  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor-  I.  once  remarked  in  the  saloon  of  Mme.  de 
way,  Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  72°  N.,  and  Finland,  StaSl,  was  the  only  Bourbon  prince  of  a  liberal 
returning  to  Hamburg  in  Jan.  1796.  On  Sept.  turn  of  mind.  On  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba, 
24  he  took  passage  on  the  ship  America  as  a  Louis  Philippe  went  to  Lyons  to  cooperate 
Danish  subject,  and  landed  m  Philadelphia,  with  the  count  of  Artois,  and  was  subsequently 
Oct.  21, 1796.  In  company  with  the  duke  de  commander-in-chief  in  the  N.  departments  nn- 
Montpensier  and  the  count  de  Beaujolais,  who  til  March  242  ^^^^  ^^  retired  to  England.  After 
after  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  had  lost  no  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
time  in  joining  their  elder  brother,  Louis  Phi-  remained  there  until  Oct.  13,  1816,  when  his 
lippe  now  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  protest  against  the  reactionary  policy  of  Lonis 
The  three  brothers  proposed  to  go  to  Spain,  AYIH.  became  once  more  the  signal  for  his 
where  their  mother  lived  in  exile,  but  were  retreat  to  Twickenham.  In  Feb.  1817,  he  at 
detained  at  Havana  by  order  of  the  court  of  length  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France, 
Madrid,  and  eventually  compelled  to  return  to  but  the  title  of  royal  highness  was  not  accorded 
the  United  States.  They  sailed  from  New  to  him  nntil  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  in 
York  for  EnglandL  arriving  there  in  Jan.  1800;  1824.  With  the  latter  he  was  personidly  on 
and  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  visit  friendly  terms,  but  vainly  urged  him  to  liberal- 
Spain,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Twicken-  ize  his  policy.  Louis  Philippe  looked  upon  the 
ham,  near  London,  only  occasionally  leaving  support  of  the  middle  classes  or  hourgeMe  as 
their  modest  retreat  to  make  excursions  in  the  only  substantial  guaranty  for  safety  be- 
the  interior  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  tween  the  extremes  of  republicanism  and  ab- 
Louis  Philippe's  fondness  for  travelling  and  solutism.  At  the  same  time  his  generous 
eagerness  tor  knowledge  remaining  unabat-  hospitidity  to  politicians,  men  of  letters,  and 
ed.  His  two  brothers,  faithful  companions  artists,  contrasted  favorably  with  the  rigid 
in  his  misfortunes,  both  died  of  consumption ;  exclusiveness  of  the  court  of  Charles  X.  The 
the  duke  de  Montpensier  in  Jan.  1807,  and  charms  of  his  conversation  fascinated  all  who 
the  count  de  Beaujolais  in  June,  1808,  the  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  won  public 
latter  while  on  his  way  to  Malta.  Louis  Phi-  favor  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  bjr 
lippe  now  repaired  to  Messina,  and  next  to  the  virtues  of  his  domestic  life.  Indeed,  in  his 
tlie  court  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at  Palermo.  He  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children  and  in  the 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferdinand^s  thrifty  management  of  his  vast  estates,  he  dis- 
accomplished  and  pious  daughter,  Marie  Am6-  played  those  qualities  which  are  most  highly 
lie;  but  being  induced  to  accompany  her  valued  and  best  understood  by  the  middle 
brother  to  aid  the  Spanish  Bourbons  against  classes,  while  with  all  his  pride  of  birth  he  had 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  was  stopped  at  little  or  nothing  of  the  haughtiness  which  they 
Gibraltar  by  order  of  the  British  government  abhor  in  princes  and  nobles.  During  the  revOj" 
and  brought  to  England,  where  however  he  Intion  of  July,  1880,  his  name  occurred  to  Laf- 
received  the  long  coveted  permission  to  visit  fitte,  B^ranger,  and  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
his  mother  in  Spain.  Joined  at  Portsmouth,  ment,  as  the  only  one  which  could  rally  the 
after  14  years*  absence,  by  his  sister  Adelaide,  nation  in  support  of  constitutional  monarchy; 
they  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  behold-  and  after  some  hesitation  Louis  Philippe  ao- 
Ing  once  again  their  venerable  mother,  who  cepted  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  .^  *J* 
had  been  living  first  at  Barcelona  and  after-  kingdom,  his  public  reception  at  the  Hotel  de 
ward  at  Figueras  since  1797.  Louis  Philippe  Ville  taking  place  on  July  81,  where  io^ui&t 
now  proceeded  in  company  with  his  motner  with  Lafayette  he  appeared  at  the  windoj 
and  sister  to  Palermo,  wnere  his  marriage  with  with  a  tricolor  flag,  ana  the  general  embraced 
Marie  Am^lie  took  place  in  the  royal  chapel,  the  duke.  A  provisional  public  administration 
Nov.  25,  1809.  In  the  spring  of  1810  he  again  was  formed,  including  Dnpont  (de  TEnre),  Geo. 
endeavored  to  use  his  inflnence  in  behalf  of  Gerard,  Baron  Louis,  and  Guizot,  the  last  two 
the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  but,  once  more  thwarted  names  being  much  commented  upon  on  account 
by  English  diplomacy,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  of  their  associations  with  the  old  dynasty.  At 
where  his  first  diild  (afterward  duke  of  Or*  the  sitting  of  the  ohambm^  on  Aug.  7  ^^  <^^' 
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stitation  was  modified,  the  forfeiture  of  the  old  infloence  of  Austria  was  connterbalanoed  hy  the 
dynasty  pronounced,  and  a  new  one  instituted,  occupation  of  Ancona  (Feb.  1882).  A  quadru- 
219  out  of  252  votes  electing  Louis  Philippe  as  pie  alliance  between  France,  England,  8pain, 
king  of  the  French.  The  peers  approved  the  and  Portugal  was  signed  in  1834.  Public 
action  of  the  deputies,  notwithstandmg  the  elo-  order  was  especially  threatened  by  the  criers  or 
quent  remonstrances  of  Ohdteaabriand.  The  vendors  of  mfiammatory  publications,  and  a 
solemn  transfer  of  the  crown  took  place  on  law  making  a  license  requisite  for  the  exercise 
Aug.  9  in  the  Palab  Bourbon,  at  a  royal  sSanee  of  that  calling  was  passed,  but  not  without  caus- 
of  both  chambers,  when  Louis  Philippe  made  ing  disturbances.  A  new  system  of  primary 
his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Mdrseutaise  and  education  was  introduced,  savings  banks  were 
the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invalides,  ac-  established,  and  other  kindred  measures  passed ; 
ceptiog  the  crown,  and,  amid  cries  of  Vive  U  rai^  but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  although  curbed, 
swearing  faithftiUy  to  observe  the  modified  char-  was  not  crushed,  and  Louis  Philippe's  situation 
ter.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  Philippe  was  surrounded  with  great  perils,  as  attested 
was  the  nomination  (Sept.  4, 1830)  of  Talleyrand  by  the  bloody  insurrections  at  Lyons  (1831  and 
as  ambassador  to  London,  which  bound  French  1834),  Grenoble,  and  Paris  (1834),  republican 
diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  conspiracies  by  the  elder  Oavaignac,  iiarrast, 
of  1815  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alii-  and  others,  the  attempted  insurrection  in  the 
ance,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  between  west  of  the  kingdom  by  the  duchess  of  Berry 
France  and  England.  The  first  6  years  of  his  (1832),  who  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
reign  were  spent  in  combating  the  legitimist,  in  the  fortress  of  Blaye,  and  especially  by  the 
Bonapartist,  and  republican  parties.  The  trial  numerous  attempts  upon  the  king's  life,  the 
of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  gave  rise  to  most  formidable  of  which  was  that  of  Fieschi, 
serious  disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  Lafay-  July  28,  1835.  This  man,  who  was  bom  in 
ette  compromised  his  popularity  and  forfeited  Oorsica  in  1790,  had  been  a  soldier,  but  after- 
his  commandership  of  the  national  guard,  to  ward  led  the  life  of  a  spy  and  vagabond,  and 
the  great  relief  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  feared  was  connected  with  various  political  conspir- 
the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  ushered  him  acies.  In  concert  with  Morey  and  P^phi  he 
into  power.  Guizot,  De  Broglie,  and  their  exploded  an  infernal  machine  with  22  gun  bar- 
friends,  the  so  called  doctrinaire$^  were  dis-  rela,  and  containing  numberless  projectiles,  from 
missed,  and  Laffitte  placed  at  the  head  of  the  a  house  in  the  l^ulevard  dn  Temple  at  the 
administration  (Nov.  2, 1830).  Universal  suf-  kin^,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  holdin^^  a 
frage  was  rejected,  but  a  new  electoral  law  was  military  review.  The  kin^  barely  escaped  with 
passed,  which  became  the  basis  of  what  Guizot  his  life,  and  Marshal  Mortier  and  a  number  of 
called  the  middle  class  tory  party.  The  leader  persons  near  him  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Fi- 
of  this  party,  Casimir  P^rier,  succeeded  LafiStte,  eschi  and  his  accomplices  were  executed,  Feb. 
March  13,  1831,  and  remained  prime  minister  16, 1836.  An  attempted  military  insurrection 
until  his  death  in  May,  1832.  An  exciting  dis-  at  Strasbourg  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  a 
oussion  was  opened  in  the  chambers  about  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  was  easily  suppressed. 

Programme  which  Louis  Philippe  is  alleged  to  From  without  Louis  Philippe  was  met  by  the  dis- 
ave  shown  to  Lafayette  in  1830,  and  contain-  trust  of  the  foreign  powers,  especially  of  Russia, 
ing  terms  of  government  far  more  liberal  than  concerning  the  stability  of  his  government, 
those  of  his  actual  administration.  Poland  was  From  1836  to  the  end  of  1840  the  history  of  his 
left  to  her  falte,  and  after  the  occupation  of  the  reign  is  that  of  contests  between  him  and  the 
Polish  capital  by  the  Russians,  the  announce-  chambers,  and  of  rivalries  between  Thiers,  Gui- 
ment  that  *^  order  reigns  in  Warsaw"  was  made  zot,  MolS,  and  Soult,  who  were  successively  at 
in  the  chamber  by  Count  Sebastian!.  Paris  be-  the  head  of  the  administration.  Thiers  with- 
came  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  during  the  drew  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  king 
funeral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  (June,  1832).  This  and  of  the  chambers  to  his  views  about  inter- 
having  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  vention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  other 
administration  was  formed  by  Soult,  Oct.  11,  countries,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Guizot-Mol6 
1832,  including  De  Broglie.  Guizot,  and  Thiers,  cabinet  was  hastened  by  the  opposition  to  Louis 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  continuea  Philippe's  demands  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
in  power  until  Feb.  22,  1836.  It  remained  on  his  family.  Under  the  Mol6  administration,  a 
the  whole  faithful  to  the  juste  milieu  policy  of  general  amnesty  was  granted  on  occasion  of  the 
Louis  Philippe  in  home  affairs,  in  steering  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  Helena 
between  the  extremes  of  parties,  and  to  his  of  Mecklenburg  (May  30, 1837);  and  the  founda- 
paix  d  toutprix  policy  in  foreign  afifairs.  The  tion  of  the  national  museum  of  Versailles,  which 
J3elgian  revolution  was  settled  by  tibe  choice  was  inaugurated  June  10,  was  one  of  the  great 
as  king  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  whose  re-  adiievements  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  A  eo- 
lation with  Louis  Philippe  became  still  more  alition  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odilon  Barrot,  Ber- 
intimate  by  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  ryer,  and  Gamier-Pag^  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  princess  Louise ;  and  a  French  anny  under  Mol6  and  to  a  ministerial  crisis,  which  ended 
Gerard  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and  after  in  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  Soult,  who 
an  obstinate  siege  conquered  the  citadel  of  Ant-  was  in  his  turn  supplanted  by  Thiers  (March 
werp  for  Leopold  (Dec  1832).    In  Italy  the  1,1840).    During  his  administration  the  second 
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attempt  of  "Loxm  Napoleon  to  excite  an  insnr-  (Feb.  28),  when  it  became  neoeesary  for  Uk 

rection  in  bis  own  behalf  took  place  at  Bon-  government  to  call  the  national  guard  to  its 

logiie,  in  consequence  of  which  that  prince  was  assistance,  that  bodj  answered  with  shouts  of 

imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.    Strikes  and  Vite  la  reforme.  Numberless  barricades  sprang 

riots  among  the  working  classes  were  rife  at  the  up   in   almost  every  quarter  of  Paris ;  the 

time,  and  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  kmg^s  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson  came 

fanatics  or  maniacs  who  conspired  against  the  too  late,  his  throne  was  burned  on  the  Plaee 

life  of  Louis  Philippe.    But  the  principal  diffi-  do  la  Concorde,  and  the  chamber  of  depotiei 

oulties  of  Thiers^s  administration  were  in  con-  finally  sanctioned  the  overthrow  of  the  idob- 

nection  with  the  conflict  between  the  viceroy  of  archy  (Feb.  24).    On  the  morning  of  Feb.  S5, 

Egypt  and  the  sultan.     Thiers  wished  France  when  the  old  monarch  with  some  members  of 

to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  really  his  family  had  already  fled  from  the  capital,  he 

commenced  extraordinary  armaments ;  but  find-  was  apprised  of  the  proclamation  of  the  repob- 

ing  himself  once  more  at  variance  with  the  peace  lie.  With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  cro» 

policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  new  administration  ing  the  Seine  with  his  wife  fh>m  Honfleor  to 

under  Soult  and  Guizot  was  formed  (Oct.  29,  Havre  under  the  name  of  Smith.    From  thence 

1840).     Henceforth,  until  the  revolution  of  he  was  carried  by  a  stetfmer  sent  for  his  use  bf 

1848,  Soult  remained  in  power,  but  few  modifi-  the  English  government,  and  arrived  on  Marck 

cations  taking  place  in  his  cabinet,  of  which  4  at  Olaremont,  the  palace  of  the  king  <^  the 

Guizot  was  the  master  spirit,  and  DuchAtel  Belgians,  near  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest 

and  Villemain  eminent  members.    Ck)nspicuous  of  his  life. 

among  the  measures  of  the  administration  was  LOUISA.    I.  A  central  oo.  of  Ya.,  bounded 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  had  been  pro-  N.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by  the 
posed  by  Thiers,  and  the  law  of  1842  for  the  South  Anna  and  Little  rivers;  area,  57080. m.; 
establishment  of  the  great  railway  lines.     In  pop.  in  1850, 16,691,  of  whom  9,864  wereskresL 
1840  (Dec.  15)  the  body  of  Napoleon  I.  was  The  8ur£EU)e  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  somewhat  ex- 
brought  to  Paris  by  the  prince  de  JoinviUe,  and  hausted.    It  contains  gold  mines,  whioh  hare, 
interred  in  the  Invalides.    The  peace  at  home  however,  not  been  found  profitable.    The  pro- 
was  on  the  whole  not  materially  broken,  while  ductionsin  1850  were  199,521  bushels  of  wheat; 
the  war  in  Algeria  was  carried  on  with  con-  877,288of  Indian  com,  1,684^286  lbs.  of  U)b«coo, 
tinned  energy,  leading  also  to  a  short  war  and  28,427  of  wool.    There  were  26  churcbei, 
with  Morocco  (1844)^  but  domestic  afiSictions  and  452  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Yaloe 
overtook  Louis  Philfppe,  who  had  already  been  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,450,886 ;  increase  since 
plunged  in  sorrow  in  1889  by  the  death  of  his  1850, 81  per  cent    Capital,  Louisa  Court  Hoasa 
accomplished  daughter  Marie,  and  who  was  still  II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordered  on  the  E.  bjr 
more  severely  tried  in  1842  by  the  loss  of  the  the  Mississippi,  and  intersected  by  the  lowi 
duke  of  Orleans,  whose  life  might  have  possibly  river;  area,  642  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 10,80^ 
averted  the  revolution  of   1848,  and  whose  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  e^>ecially  on  the  borders 
death    was  justly  considered   as   a   national  of  the  streams.    The  prcnd notions  in  1859  were 
calamity.    In  foreign  affairs  the  long  cherished  67,186  bushels  of  wheat,  8,210  of  oats,  588,694 
intents  cordiale  with  England  reached  its  cli-  of  Indian  com,  18,086  of  potatoes,  and  9,8T1 
max  in  1843-^6,  when  visits  were  exchanged  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Wapello, 
between  the  queen  of  England  and  Louis  Phi-  LOUISA  (Luisb  Auoustb  WiLHEiMnnt  Aha- 
lippe ;  but  it  was  shaken  by  the  Pritchard  in-  lib),  queen  of  Prussia,  bom  in  Htoover,  March 
demnity  question,  and  seriously  broken  by  the  10,  1776,  died  at  the  palace  of  HohenzieriU, 
Spanish  marriages,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  is  near   Strelitz,  July  19,  1810.     She  was  the 
said  to  have  tidcen  a  selfish  and  sinister  part,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenbnrp* 
The  great  glory  of  his  reign,  however,  was  the  Strelitz.    After  the  death  of  her  mother  m 
conquest  of  Abd  el  Kader,  the  colonization  of  Al-  1782,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
giers,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  and  a  school  grandmother  the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Darm- 
of  generals  who  have  since  added  new  lustre  stadt,  and  received  an  excellent  private  edow- 
to  the  arms  of  France.    Compared  with  the  tion.    She  was  married,  Dec.  24,  1798,  to  the 
convulsions  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Soult-Guizot  administration  was  marked  by  throne  in  1797  as  Frederic  William  lH.   I^ 
calm  and  prosperity.    In  1847,  however,  the  ing  the  campaign  of  1806  she  accompanied 
ahortness  of  the  crops  entailed  much  suflfering  him  to  Thnringia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
npon  the  people.    Scarcity  caused  disturbances,  to  Kdnigsberg.    After  the  fatal  battle  of  Fnw- 
and  breaa  riots  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  land  in  1807  she  visited  Napoleon  at  TiWt, 
the  country.    Banquets  for  the  discussion  of  with  a  view  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  favorabw 
political   reforms  were  proposed.     One   an-  conditions  of  peace ;  but  not  s^c^^^^^^j^Jj? 
nounced  to  be  held  Feb.  22,  1848,  was  opposed  negotiation,  she  rejoined  her  husband  at  M^ 
by  the  government,  but  Odilon  Barrot,  Ledra-  and  in  1808  returned  with  him  to  K6nigw^ 
BoUin,  and  other  popular  leaders  insisted  upon  fVom  whence  she  proceeded  at  the  end  <»  *9* 
its  taking  j^lace.    Louis  Philippe,  unconscious  year  to  St.  Petersburg.    She  went  to  Berhnm 
of  the  coming  storm,  was  reluctant  to  see  it  1809,  and  died  the  next  year  while  (»  •^ 
suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  length  to  her  father  at  Strelitz.  .  Oarlyleinhifl"*re^ 
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•rio  the  Greaf  refers  to  her  as  ^^  the  famous  idgilanoe,  was  oondnoted  in  the  most  irregnlar 

Qneen  Loidsa  of  Prussia,  beantifiil  to  look  upon,  and  nnsoienlafio  manner.    *'  The  troops,^^  says 

and  who  showed  herself  a  herouie  in  Napo-  Bancroft,  ^^made  a  jest  of  technical  m]litai7 

leon's  times."    She  was  greatly  beloved  by  terms;  wiey  laughed  at  proposals  for. zigzags 

the  Prussian  people.  and  epanlements The  men  knew  litSe 

LOUISBUBG,  a  town  of  the  British  colony  of  strict  discipline ;  they  had  no  fixed  encamp- 

of  Cape  Breton,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  ment;  destitute  of  tents  to  keep  off  the  fogs 

island,  in  lat  45''  54'  K,  Ions.  59"  52'  W.    Its  and  dews,  their  lodgings  were  turf  and  brush 

present  population  consists  of  only  a  few  fisher-  houses ;  their  bed  was  the  earth — dangerous 

men.    After  the  surrender  of  the  French  settle*  resting  place  for  those  of  the  people  unacqnaint- 

ments  in  Nova  Scotia  1k>  England  by  the  peace    ed  with  lying  in  the  woods All  day 

of  Utrecht  in  1713,  emigrants  from  those  settle-  long,  the  men,  if  not  on  duty,  were  busy  with 
ments  occupied  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring  amusements — firing  at  marks,  fishing,  fowling, 
island  <^  Oq>e  Breton,  and  Louisburff,  so  named  wrestling,  racing,  or  running  after  balls  shot 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.,  began  to  be  fortified  from  the  enemy's  guns."  At  length,  on  May 
by  the  French  government  on  a  gigantic  scale  18,  a  large  French  ship  of  war  laden  with  mill- 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  strongest  tary  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  and 
forti'ess  in  America,  and  a  commanding  naval,  wifli  a  body  of  troops  on  board,  was  intercepted 
fishing,  and  commercial  station.  The  town  was  and  taken  by  the  English  fieet.  Disheartened 
about  2i  m.  in  circumference,  and  stood  upon  a  by  this  disaster,  and  cJarmed  by  the  erection  of 
neck  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor,  a  beautifhl  a  battery  on  the  lighthouse  cliff  which  com- 
and  extensive  land-locked  basin  with  an  en-  manded  Goat  island,  the  French  commandant 
trance  half  a  mile  broad.  It  was  fortified  by  a  Duchambon  capitulated  on  June  17,  the  49th 
wall  from  80  to  86  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  80  feet  day  of  the  siege.  This  achievement  called  forth 
broad.  The  main  works  mounted  65  heavy  great  rejoicings  in  New  England  and  in  New 
oannon  and  16  mortars.  On  €k>at  island  at  the  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  influence  was 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  a  battery  of  SOguns,  fblt  80  years  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  lutionarywar.  Col.  Gridley,  who  planned  Pep- 
entrance  was  another  called  the  royal  battery,  perell's  batteries,  laid  out  the  American  in- 
which  mounted  also  80  guns.  A  lighthouse  trenchments  at  Bunker  hiU;  the  same  old 
visible  15  miles  at  sea  stood  on  a  high  diff  op-  drums  that  beat  on  the  triumphfd  entrance  of 
podte  the  island  battery.  The  town  was  laid  the  New  Engenders  into  Louisburg,  June  17, 
out  in  regular  squares,  with  broad  streets,  and  1745,  beat  at  Bunker  hUl,  June  17,  1775 ;  and 
houses  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  of  stone,  when  Gen.  G^e  was  erecting  breastworks  on 
The  fortifications  had  been  nearly  80  years  Boston  neck,  *^  the  provincial  troops  sneeringly 
in  building,  and  had  cost  the  French  govern-  remarked  that  his  mud  walls  were  nothins^  com- 
ment upward  of  $5,000,000.  The  neighbor-  pared  with  the  stone  walls  of  old  Louisburg." 
hood  of  Louisburg  caused  great  uneasiness  in  In  England,  the  news  was  received  with  bon- 
Kew  England,  whose  important  interest  in  the  fires  and  illuminations  in  London  and  other 
fisheries  was  threatened  with  entire  ruin  by  the  cities ;  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
privateers  who  found  refuge  in  its  spacious  bar*  the  exploit,  that  it  was  considered  an  equivalent 
bor.  In  1745,  Great  BriUdn  being  at  war  with  for  all  the  successes  of  the  French  upon  th€^ 
France,  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  devised  continent,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiridty 
a  plan  for  taking  Louisburg,  which  was  adopted  declared  that  "  if  France  were  master  of  Ports- 
by  the  legislature  of  that  province  in  secret  mouth  he  would  hang  the  man  who  should  give 
session  by  a  minority  of  one  vote.  Forces  were  Oape  Breton  in  exchange."  Nevertheless,  by 
promptly  raised,  and  William  Pepperell,  a  mer-  tiie  peace  of  Aix  la  OhapeUe  in  1748,  Louisburg 
ohant  of  Kittery,  was  appointed  commander,  was  restored  to  France.  In  1757,  during  the  7 
Oonnecticut  sent  516  men.  New  Hampshire  804^  years'  war,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  British  com- 
and  Massachusetts  8,250.  Embarked  in  100  mander-in-chief  in  North  America,  collected  at 
New  England  vessels,  and  supported  by  a  Brit-  Halifax  a  force  of  6,000  regulars,  4,000  provin- 
ish  squadron  under  Oommoaore  Warren,  they  cial  troops  from  New  England,  and  large  num- 
landed  near  Louisburg  on  April  80.  The  place  hers  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  an 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,600  men  com-  attack  on  the  fortress;  but  on  learmnffthat  the 
manded  bv  Duchambon.  A  detachment  sta-  garrison  consisted  of  6,000  regular  soloiers,  and 
tioned  in  the  royal  battery  on  the  shore  of  the  tiiat  17  French  line-of-battle  luiips  were  moored 
harbor  was  struck  with  panic  at  the  approach  in  the  harbor,  he  abandoned  the  project  Aseo- 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  led  by  William  ond  expedition  under  Gen.  Amherst,  consisting 
Yaughan,  and  spiked  their  guns  and  abandoned  of  14,000  men  and  a  fieet  of  20  ships  of  the  line 
their  post  in  the  night.  Yaughan  took  posses-  and  18  frigates,  sailedfrom  Halifax,  May  28, 1758, 
sion  of  it  next  morning,  and  beat  off  the  French  against  Louisburg,  which  was  defended  by  the 
who  attempted  to  recover  it.  Major  Seth  Pom-  chevalier  de  Drucourt  with  8,100  men.  The  har- 
roy,  a  gunsmith  from  Northampton,  with  20  bor  being  secured  against  attack  by  a  fieet  of  8 
other  smiths,  succeeded  in  drilling  out  the  can-  ships,  and  the  entrance  blocked  by  8  sunken  firig- 
non,  and  fire  was  soon  opened  on  the  city,  ates,  a  landing  was  effected  at  the  creek  of  Oor- 
The  siege,  though  prosecuted  with  energy  and  moran,  June  8,  and  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  afterward 
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took  Qaebeo,  adyanoed  with  8,000  men  acpdnBt 
a  detached  post,  which  was  abandoned  at  his  ap» 
proach.  Strong  batteries  were  erected  her^ 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  directed  against  the  town  and 
the  (dipping  in  the  harbor.  Three  of  the  large 
men-of-war  were  at  length  set  on  fire  br  bombs, 
and  two  others  captured  by  boats.  Breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  aod  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence the  garrison  surrendered,  July  26,  and, 
together  with  sailors  and  marines,  amounting 
ooUectively  to  5,687  men,  were  carried  prison- 
ers to  England.  The  town  was  almost  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  to 
France  in  English  ships,  and  the  fortifications 
were  soon  after  demolished  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  gulf  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  4th  among  the  new 
states  admitted  imder  the  federal  constitution, 
lying  between  lat  28""  50'  and  dd""  K,  and  long. 
SS""  40'  and  94''  10'  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and 
W.  290  m.,  extreme  width  K  and  S.  200  m. ; 
area,  41,255  sq.  m.,  or  26,408,200  acres.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Arkansas  (on  the  88d  parallel) 
and  Mississippi  (on  the  81st  parallel^ ;  E.  by 
Misfiissippi,  U'om  which  above  lat.  81"*  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  t^e  IGssissippi  river,  and  below  lat 
81*  bv  Pearl  river;  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  W .  by  Texas,  firom  which  through  the  south- 
em  two  thirds  of  the  line  it  is  separated  by  the 
Sabine  river  and  bay.  Louisiana  is  divided 
into  48  parishes  (corresponding  to  the  counties 
of  other  states),  viz. :  Ascennon,  Assmnption, 
Avoyelles,  Baton  Rouge  East,  Baton  Kouffe 
West,  Bienville,  Bosier,  Caddo,  Oalcasieu,  Oald- 
well,  Carroll,  Catahoula,  Claiborne,  Concordia, 
De  Soto,  Feliciana  East,  Feliciana  West,  Frank- 
lin, Iberville,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
Lafourche,  Livingston,  Madison,  Morehouse, 
INfatohitoches,  Orleans,  Ouachita  (WashitaX 
t^laquemine,  Pointe  Couple.  Rapides,  Sabine,  St. 
Bernard,  St^  Charles,  St^  Helena,  St  Jame&  St 
John  Baptist,  St  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St  Mary, 
8t  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terrebonne,  Union,  Ver- 
milion, Washington,  Winn. — ^New  Orleans,  the 
chief  city  of  Louisiana  and  the  commercial  de- 

Sot  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United 
tates,  is  situated  on  the  R  bank  of  the  Missis- 
aippL  105  m.  from  the  sea.  Baton  Rouge,  180 
m.  aoove  New  Orleans,  is  the  political  capital 
The  other  more  important  towns  are  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Red  river;  Algiers  and  Gretna, 
opposite  New  Orleans;  Bayou  Sara  and  St 
IVancisville,  on  the  bayou  Sara ;  Carrollton,  7  m. 
above  New  Orleans;  Donaldson viUe,  on  the 
Mississippi,  formerly  the  capital;  Franklin,  on 
Uie  bayou  Teche;  Harrisonburg  and  Monroe, 
on  the  Washita  river ;  Lakeport,  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  behind  New  Orleans;  Madisonville, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  same  lake ;  Natchitoches^ 
on  the  Red  river ;  New  Iberia^  on  the  bayou 
Teche ;  Plaquemine,  on  the  Missisuppi ;  Pointe 
Coup^  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Bayou  Sara ; 
Proctorsville.  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Borgne; 
St  MartinsYiUe,  on  Bayou  Teche ;  Yermilon- 


▼iUe,  near  Vermilion  rirer;  ShxBTtfport,  on  Dbe 
Red  river  below  the  ''great  ralt:^  and  Thibo- 
deauxville,  on  the  bayou  Lafourcne. — ^The  p<^ 
ulation  of  the  state  in  1810  and  at  subseq^woft 
decennial  periods,  and  in  1855,  was  as  follows: 


v.s. 


1810. 
1890. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 

18W. 


StaU 


wuu. 

Mlorad. 

SIbtm. 

8i,811 

78,988 

89.441 

158,467 

86M91 

801,764 

t,M8 
lO^S 
16,710 
S6,60l 
lT,4iS 

8^848 

64.660 

60,064 

lOO/HS 

168«4Sf 

M4»80» 

868.167 

T6I,B66 

ifii^4or 
nii,4n 

617,7« 
887,774 


Of  the  population  in  1850,  274,596  were  males 
and  248,166  females,  viz. :  whites — males  14V 
248,  and  females  114,248;  free  colored  (8,879 
blacks  and  14,088  mulattoes)— males  7,479,  and 
females  9,988 ;  slaves  (224,974  blaoks  and  19,- 
885  mulattoes)— males  125,874,  and  females 
118,985.  Dwellings,  49,101 ;  families,  54,112. 
Density  of  population,  12.55  to  the  square  mile ; 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  2.28  per 
cent  Of  the  total  population  in  1850,  12,282 
were  under  1  year  of  age ;  1  and  under  5,  61,- 
202;  5  and  under  10, 65,458;  10  and  und,er  15, 
57,828;  15  and  under  20, 47,770 ;  20  and  under 
80, 108,224;  80  and  under  40,  88,544;  40  and 
under  50,  46,251 ;  50  and  under  60,  21,168 ;  60 
and  under  70,  9,745 ;  70  and  under  80,  8^45 : 
80  and  under  90,  941  (slaves  544);  90  and 
under  100,  255  (slaves  140) ;  100  and  upwazd, 
176  (slaves  128);  unknown.  828.  Of  the  free- 
p(^ulatk>n,  145,474  were  bom  in  Louisiana, 
60,447  in  other  states,  and  66,418  in  foreign 
countries.  Of  those  bom  in  other  states,  Mis- 
sissippi contributed  10,918,  Alabama  7,846, 
G^rgia  5,917,  New  York  5,510,  South  Carolina 
4.588,  Tennessee  8,852,  Virginia  8,216,  North 
darolina  2,928,  Kentucky  2,968,  and  Fennel- 
vania  2,498;  in  foreign  oountries,  Grermai]^ 
17,887,  France  11,452,  Great  Britain  4,794,  Ire- 
land 24,266,  and  Spain  1,417.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
117  (white  82,  free  colored  8.  slaves  82) ;  blind, 
214  (white  72,  free  colored  20,  sUvee  122); 
insane,  200  (white  144,  free  colcured  11,  slaves 
45);  idiotic,  174  (white  106,  free  colored  6, 
slaves  62).  The  number  of  slaveholders  was 
20,670,  viz.:  holdins  1  slave,  4^797;  1  and 
under  5,  6,072 ;  5  and  under  10^  4,827 ;  10  and 
under  20,  2,652 ;  20  and  under  50, 1,774;  50 
and  under  100,  728;  100  and  under  200,  274; 
from  200  to  800,  86 ;  from  800  to  500,  6 ;  from 
500  to  1,000,  4.  Of  77,178  white  and  free 
colored  males  over  15  years  of  age  in  1850^ 
82,879  were  employed  in  commerce,  trade^ 
manufactures,  mecnanic  arts,  and  mining; 
18,689  in  agriculture;  15,264  in  labor  not  agri- 
cultural ;  45  in  the  army ;  4,268  in  sea  and  river 
navigation ;  1,827  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity; 
2,444  in  other  pursuits  i^oquiring  education ;  811 
in  government  civil  service ;  508  in  domeetlQ 
service;  and  488  in  other  occupations.  Hie 
number  employed  in  manufacturing  establish^ 
ments  producing  more  than  $500  per  aonmii 
was  6,487.  The  federal  population  in  1850  was 
419,886,  and  entitled  Louisiana  to  4repreaeota' 
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tired  in  ooDgroed. — Louisiana  has  a  coast  line  of  forest  growtb. — ^Lonisiana  presents  many  fea- 

1,256  m.  on  the  golf  of  Mexico.  This  includes  the  tures  of  geological  interest    In  asoendiii^  the 

many  irregular  bays  and  other  indentations,  but  Hississippi,  its  banks,  protected  in  the  lower 

not  the  islands  belonging  to  the  state,  which  have  part  of  the  river  by  levees,  first  rise  to  form  a 

an  aggregate  coast  Ime  of  994  m.    Toward  the  natural  barrier  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 

6.  £.  extremity  of  the  state  lies  Lake  B<»^e,  level  of  the  river  at  Baton  Bouge ;  at  Port  Hud* 

which  is  properly  a  bay,  communicating  by  two  son,  25  m.  farther  up,  the  bluns  are  nearly  100 

diannek  witn  Lake  Pontchartrain.    Black  bay  feet  high ;  and  at  Natchez  they  attain  a  height 

is  situated  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Borsne ;  Bay  Ronde  of  200  feet.    The  sections  thus  exposed  by  the 

and  West  bay  lie  on  either  hana  of  the  delta  of  rivers  present  to  view  the- layers  of  day,  loam, 

the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  8.  coast  are  Bara*  sand,  pebbles,  and  vegetable  matter,  that  make 

tana,  Timbfdier,  Caillou,  Atohafhlaya,  CAte-  up  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  aU  the  lower 

Blanche,  and  Yermilion  bays.    Althougih  the  portion  of  the  state  is  composed.   Among  these^ 

entire  coast  except  in  the  S.  W.  part  is  exceed-  as  at  Port  Hudson,  are  seen  at  different  levels. 

inglyirregular,there  are  not  many  good  harbors,  the  lowest  at  the  level  of  low  water,  beds  of 

The  Ohandeleur  islands,  which  lie  opposite  the  black  mud  with  standing  stumps  of  cypress  and 

peninsula  of  8t.  Bernard  parish,  between  Lake  other  trees,  which  must  have  grown  in  the 

Borgne  and  Black  bay,  form  a  good  roadstead,  spots  where  they  are  now  found.    Local  subsi* 

Beside  numerous  ponds  and  lagoons  among  the  dence  of  the  sur&ce  and  reSleyation  can  alone 

salt  marshes  which  line  the  S.  shores,  there  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  repetition  Of 

are  some  considerable  lakes,  most  of  which  are  such  beds  at  different  levels.  These  deposits  are 

expansions  of  the  rivers.    Of  these,  Caddo  and  characterized  by  land  and  fresh  water  shells 

Bistineau  in  the  N.  W.,  Catahoula  in  tiie  centre,  like  those  now  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 

Chetimaches  in  the  S.,  and  Maurepas  and  Pont-  also  contain  bones  of  the  mastodon,  m^alonyX| 

chartrain  in  the  S.  E.,  are  the  largest    The  last  and  various  quadrupeds,  mostly  of  extmct  spe- 

two  are  expansions  of  the  Amite  river. — Louis-  cies.    The  tertianr  of  the  eocene  period  is  met 

iana  is  abundantly  supplied  with  large  rivers,  with  underlying  the  alluvial  beds  at  Yicksburg 

The  Mississippi  forms  the  K  half  of  its  E.  near  the  level  ofthe  river,  and  the  formation  is 

boundary,  and  then  entering  the  state  crosses  traced  westward,  extending  over  aU  the  N.  part 

it  in  a  8.  £.  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  its  of  the  state,  and  nearly  as  far  8.  as  Alexandria 

Vnouth  forming  a  delta*    About  800  m.  of  its  on  the  Red  river.     Beds  of  brown  coal  are 

'course  belong  wholly  or  in  part  to  Louisiana,  found  in  the  tertiary,  and  salt  springs  are  com- 

ItsW.  bank  IS  flooded  at  high  water.    It  begins  mon,  some  of  which  have  been  worked;  but 

to  send  off  branches  to  the  gulf  near  the  point  the  mineral  productions  are  of  little  importance, 

where  it  enters  the  state,  and  the  whole  8.  E.  (8ee  Mississipfi  Riyeb.) — The  soil  of  the  river 

portion  of  the  country  lying  on  its  right  bank  bottoms  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  alluvial 

may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  delta.    The  Red  land  is  easily  drained.    Most  of  it  is  heavily  tim- 

river  enters  from  Arkansas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  bered  and  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  cane, 

joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  outflowing  of  the  The  prairies  are  not  generally  productive,  and  in 

Atchafalaya,  the  nrst  of  the  deltoid  arms.    It  some  places  are  quite  barren.    The  climate  in 

receives  on  its  N.  bank  the  Washita  or  Black  winter,  owing  to  north  winds,  is  more  severe 

and  several  smaller  streams.    The  8.  W.  part  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Atlantie 

of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  8abme,  forming  coast.    The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and 

the  boundary  with  Texas,  the  Calcasieu,  and  mephitic  exhalations  from  the  marshes  in  au- 

the  Mermenteau.  On  the  8.  E.  is  the  Pearl  river,  tumn  produce  yellow  fever  and  numerous  other 

marking  the  frontier  of  Mississippi — ^The  hce  diseases.    The  vegetable  productions  of  Louis- 

of  the  country  is  generally  low  and  level,  no-  iana  comprise,  amon^  forest  trees,  the  walnut^ 

where  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  oak,  sassafras,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mul-* 

feet  above  the  sea.     In  Catahoula  parish  the  berry,  ma^olia,  cottonwood,  buckeye,  papaw, 

devation  is  only  68  feet  above  the  gulf,  while  cypress,  pme,  elm,  maple,  willow,  hackbern^ 

in  the  8.  part  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  state  pecan,  dogwood,  and  persimmon.    The  wila 

Mes  but  10  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  annually  cane  grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  80  feet.    The 

inundated  by  the  sprinsr  floods.    Most  of  the  peach,  quince,  plum,  and  ^g  are  the  principal 

delta,  and  indeed  the  whole  8.  coast  as  far  as  fruits.  The  apple  is  also  cultivated  in  the  north. 

Texas,isconsequentlyoccupiedby  salt  marshes.  The  staples  of  agriculture  are  cotton,  sugari 

In  the  centre  are  vast  level  prairies,  and  in  the  and,  to  a  less  extent,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco. 

N.  and  W.  the  country  is  somewhat  broken  and  Gk>od  pasturage  is  found  on  the  prairies.    Li 

diversified  by  low  hilly  ranges.   This  last  region,  1857-8,  a<^ording  to  Champomier,  sugar  waa 

oomprising  about  one  half  of  the  entire  state,  produced  in  28  parishes,  in  which  there  were 

eoniists  prindpally  of  pine  barrens,  yielding  an  1,294  sugar  houses  (988  worked  by  steam  and 

abundance  of  pitch  pine,  and  containing  also  856  by  horse  power),  and  which  produced  279,- 

oak,  elm,  eypress,  honey  locust,  and  other  tim-  697  hhds.  or  807,666,700  lbs.  of  sugar.    Sugar 

ber.    TheE.  comer  of  the  state,  lying  between  culture  was  introduced  in  1751,  but  there  are 

the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  and  LidLe  jPontchar-  no  reports  of  production  imtil  1828,  whea 

train,  and  the  state  of  Mississippi,  resembles  the  88,000  hhds.  were  manufactured;  frt>m  that 

region  last  described  in  general  configuration  and  year  to  1888  the  crops  va^ed  from  80,000  to 


100,000  hlids-  and  thence  to  1848  fhnn  6^,000  Loniifana,  but  also  <X  the  vbole  TaHejr  of  tbe 

to  340,000  hhds.    In  1S49  the  crop  yielded  Ifli^irippl  river,  and  s  km  porUon  vS  Texas 

847,033  bhda.,  and  thence  yearly,  to  1863  incln-  and  IGanarippi,  all  of  irhich  are  tribotarj  to 

live,  811,201,  2Se,647,  831,SS4,  449,S24,  S44,-  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  vhtch  in  1860 

AS5,  331,497,  78,976,  and  379,697  hbds.    The  receired  from  the  Interior  Tnerchandiae  to  the 

prodaot  of  Loniaiana  is  very  uncertain ;  it  for-  valne  of  $106,034,088,  in  IBtSS  to  that  of  $117,- 

merly,  says  Ohampomier,  reached  as  high  as  106,838,  and  in  1868  to  that  of  )187,15S,MS. 

8,000  or  4,000  lbs.,  and  in  some  caaes  even  6,000  The  great  bnlk  of  this  is  exported  cosatwise, 

lbs.  to  the  acre  ;  hnt  for  the  last  few  years  and  by  the  same  coarse  the  conntry  reoeives  ita 

it  bas  often  ranged  as  low  as  1500  to  1,000  lbs.  principal  Importa  from  the  Atlantic  porta.    The 

In  Hanritins  the  product  was  formerly  from  direct  foreign  commerce  of  New  Orleans  indeed 

3,000  to  S,600  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  amc«  the  is  cotnparttiTely  bat  a  small  portion  of  the 

application  of  gnano  to  the  land  the  product  wholeof  thevast  tradeof  whichitistheoentre. 

In  ordinary  seasona  ia  6,000,  7,000,  or  even  8,000  The  tonnage  and  values  of  cargoea  to  and  from 

lbs.  The  assessors' retama  In  1806  differ  some-  foreign  oonntries  for  the  10  years  ending  Jone 
what  from  the  above,  and  show  that  in  that 
year  348,196  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in 
snmr  cane,  and  prodnced  388,466  hds.  of  sagar 
and  1,280,888  hhls.  of  molassca.  The  amount 
of  land  onltivated  in  cotton  in  the  same  year 
was  816,768aoreB,  in  Indian  com  043,891  acres, 
and  in  rico  8,1^  acres;  the  products  were 
808,077  bales  of  cotton,  10,717,060  bushels  of 
com,  and  81,449  bbls.  of  rice.  According  to 
the  censns  of  1860,  there  were  In  the  state  18,- 
^S  farms  and  plantations  covering  4,989,048 

acres,  of  which  only  1,690,085  acres  were  under  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  principally 

«n]tivation.    Theaewere  valued  at  $76,814,898,  with  Great  Britain,  Onha,  France,   Breinen, 

and  the  implements  and  machinery  tbareon  at  Spain,  Br^d),  and  Mexico.  In  1849  the  shipping 

$11,676,988.    The  live  stock  in  1860  consiated  owned  in  the  atate  amounted  to  341,497  tons, 

of  89,614  hoTsea,  44,849  asses  and  mntea,  106,-  of  which  146,418  tons  were  steam ;  and  in  1869 

670  miloh  oowB,  64,968  working  oxen,  414,798  to  319,083  tona,  of  which  78,630  tons  were 

Otber  catUe,  110,888  sheep,  and  697,801  swine,  steam.    About  1,600  to  1,800  tons  of  shipping 

valued  altogether  at  $11,153,276;  and  the  value  is  annually  bnilt. — Within  a  few  years  a  rulroaa 

of  animals  daughtered  in  the  censns  year  was  has  been  oonstmoted  fWnn  New  Orleans  to  Gsn- 

$1,468,990.    The  products  of  agriculture  proper  ton,  306  m.  long,  at  a  cost  of  $7,143,608,  and  this 

consisted  of  wheat  417,  rye  476,  oats  69,687,  vriut  its  connections  reaches  all  the  country 

and  Indian  com  10,260,878  bashela;  potatoes,  north  and  the  great  systems  extending  to  the 

Irish,  90,688,  and  avreet,   1,438,468  bushels:  Atlantic  and  to  the  westward.    Another  great 

hay,  26,763  tons:  hops,  136  Iba.;  clover  and  railroad  is  projected  from  New  Orleans  to  Hons- 

crasa  seed,  99  bnsnels ;  products  of  market  gar-  ton,  and  also  to  Bhreveport  and  northern  Texas; 

Sens,  $148,839,  and  of  orchards,  $32,859 ;  cane  and  about  80  m.  (coat  $5,877,626)  of  this  are 

(uinr  230,000  lbs.,  and  molassce   10,981,177  already  in  operation.    There  are  also  several 

gafik;ginnedootton,I76,7S7baleBof  1,000 lbs.;  short  railroads.    The  state  has  several  canals 

rough  iloe,  4,430,849  lbs. ;  tobacco,  26,978  lbs. ;  which  are  used  as  connecting  links  to  ita  internal 

butter  688,069,  and  cheese  1,967  lbs. ;  beeswax  navigable  waters.    Externally  it  has  steamship 

and  honev,  90,701  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs.  The  oommnnication  vrith  all  the  dotnestio  as  well  as 

value  of  home  manu&ctures  in  1840  was  $60,-  foreign  ports  of  the  gnlf^  and  with  New  Tork. — 

190,  and  in  1800,  $189,382.    The  actual  crops  On  Jan.  1, 1860,  Loniaiana  had  IS  banka,  the  lia- 

per  acre  in  1849  were  as  follows :  Indian  com  hilities  of  which  were .  capital  $24^16,089,  cir- 

16  boahels,  rice  1,400  lbs.,  seed  cotton  660  lbs.,  cnlation  $3,147,089,  deposits  $22,686,781,  pro- 

aweet  i-Dtatoes  176  bushels,  and  cane  au^r  1,000  fits  on  hand  $6,476,803,  total  $06,435,411 ;  and 

lbs.     The  nnmber  of  cotton  plantations  was  their  resonrces:  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  Ac, 

4,206,  and  of  sngar  planters  1,668.    The  total  $87,183,048,  spede  $16,647,366,  real  estate  $3,- 

ralue  of  agricultural  products  in  1640  was  $17,-  896,600,  total  $66,426,411.— The  government  is 

976,017,  and  in  1660  only  $15,210,299.    Uanu-  based  on  the  constitution  of  1663,  which  gna- 

ftwtnres,  raining,  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  ranteos  the  right  of  voting  to  every  free  white 

carried  on  in  1,017  establishments,  in  which  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  been 

oapitalof  $6,816,074  was  invested.  In  1649-'60  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state  and  of  the 

the  value  of  raw  material  used  was  $2,968,988 ;  parish.    The  law-making  power  is  confided  to 

the  number  of  hands  employed,  6,487,  viz.,  a  legislature  oonriating  3t  83  senators,  and  not 

6,681  males  and  866  females,  at  an  annual  cost  more  than  100  nor  fewer  than  70  represrala- 

c^  $3,060,312 ;  and  the  value  of  products  was  tives.    Senatorsmust  beat  least  27  years  of  age 

$7,820,948. — The  principal  exports  to  foreign  and  legal  citiiens  of  the  state ;  they  are  elecl«d 

oonntries  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  agncnltoral  for  4  years,  one  half  every  2d  year.    Bepresen- 

piodaota  generally,  tiie  produce  not  only  of  tatives  are  obosen  to  8  years,  are  required  to 
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be  21  years  of  age,  and  like  the  senators  are  eome  of  |8il^6?0 ;  148  aoademies  and  privaU 
paid  $4  a  day.  Die  legislature  meets  annually,  sohods^  with  864  teachers  and  5,828  sonolarsi 
and  its  sessions  cannot  be  prolonged  over  60  and  an  luuiual  income  of  $198,077 ;  and  6  col* 
days.  The  governor  (salary  $4,000)  and  lieu-  leges, with  41  professors  and  629  students,  and 
tenant-goyemor  (salary  as  present  of  the  sen-  an  annual  income  of  $85,760.  The  number  of 
ate,  $8  a  day)  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  children  attending  school  as  returned  by  £uni- 
for  4  years,  and  are  required  to  be  85  years  of  lies  was  84^067,  or  one  to  every  8.01  of  the  free 
age  and  residents  of  the  state  for  16  years.  The  population.  The  number  of  free  persons  over 
principal  other  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write 
(salary  $2,600),  attorney-general  ($3,600),  treas-  was  24,610,  of  whom  21,221  were  white,  and 
urer  ($2,500).  auditor  of  accounts  ($4,000X  s^i^  ^^^^^  ^  colored  persons.  In  1866  the  number 
veyor-^erai  ($600),  superintendent  of  publio  of  public  schools  in  the  state  was  749,  with  17.* 
education  ($2,000),  and  state  engineer  ($8,600).  949  scholars,  and  18,472  children  were  attend- 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court^  pre-  ing  other  schools ;  the  total  school  population 
sided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  4  associate  was  73,822.  Hie  sdioolfund  in  1869  amounted 
judges,  all  elected  by  the  people  for  10  years;  to  $899,600,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $137,000; 
•  18  district  courts,  and  6  special  district  courts  total,  $1,036,600.  These  are  invested  in  the 
in  New  Orleans.  Judges  of  the  inferior  oourt&  state  debt.  The  constitution  provides  that 
the  attorney-general,  district  attorneys,  and  *^free  schools  shall  be  established  throughout 
other  court  officers,  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  state;  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  for  the 
In  civil  jurisprudence  Louisiana  has  adhered  purpose  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  state  shall 
to  the  qrstems  of  law  which  previuled  under  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  on  which  6  per 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonial  administra*  cent,  interest  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for  the 
tions.  In  June,  1806,  the  territorial  legida-  support  of  these  schools."  The  yearly  sum  of 
tore  passed  an  act  appointing  Messrs.  James  $250,000  is  now  appropriated  for  the  support 
Brown  and  Louis  ICoreau-Lislet  to  prepare  a  of  such  schools,  and  is  derived  from  a  special 
eivil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  based  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  and  a  poll  tax  of 
upon  the  Spanish  dvil  law,  which  still  prevailed  $1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant.  Ilie  whole 
there.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  code  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  parishes  in 
of  1808,  which  remained  in  force  unlol  1825,  1866  was  $812,235.  The  principal  coUe^^ate 
when  a  new  oode,^  based  upon  the  preceding,  and  professional  schools  in  the  state  are  as  fd* 
being  in  fact  a  revision  of  it  with  the  addition  lows :  the  university  of  Louisiana  (with  8  de^ 
of  many  articles  from  the  Code  NapoUan^  was  partments),  at  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1836; 
substituted  for  it.  The  code  of  1825,  known  St.  Oharles  college,  at  Grand  Ooteau,  1838; 
as  the  Louisiana  dvil  code,  was  digested  by  Baton  Rouge  college,  at  Baton  Rouge,  1838; 
Hessrs.  Edward  Livingston  and  Morean-Iislet.  Franklui  college,  at  Opelousas,  1889 ;  the  Oen- 
The  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxea,  sales  tenary  college,  at  Jackson,  1845 ;  and  a  sti^ 
of  public  lands,  and  licenses  of  trades  and  pro-  seminary  near  Alexandria,  on  the  plan  of  the 
fessions.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  enoing  Yirginia  military  institute,  or^mnized  in  1859, 
Dec  81, 1858,  amounted  to  $1,819,741.69,  and  with  60  cadets,  and  ci^ble  of  sustaining  200 
the  total  resources,  including  a  remainder  from  cadets,  annually.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
the  last  financial  term  ($1,068,058.76),  to  $2,^  state  in  1860  was  807,  viz.:  Baptist  77,  Christian 
877,800.45.  The  expenditures  are  on  account  8,  Episcopal  15,  Free  8,  G^erman  Reformed  1, 
of  the  public  debt,  schools,  the  le^pslature,  ex-  Jewish  1,  Methodist  125,  Presbyterian  18,  Roman 
ecutive  and  judiciary,  public  buildings,  charity  Oatholic  55,  Union  6,  Universalist  1,  and  minor 
hospital,  deaf  and  dumb,  orphans,  the  peniten-  sects  2.  These  provided  accommodation  for 
tiary,  d^,  and  amounted  in  1858  to  $1,872,-  109,615  persons,  and  as  property  were  valued 
058.43.  The  state  debt,  properly  so  called,  at  $1,782,470.  The  newspaper  and  periodical 
amounted  on  Dec.  81,  1868,  to  $4,879,090.95;  press  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  year  consisted  of 
to  this  should  be  added  the  state's  liability  for  55  distinct  publications,  of  which  11  were  issued 
the  property  banks,  $6,124,311.10,  and  for  the  daily,  6tri-weekly,  37  weekly,  and  6  monthly;  of 
2d  municipidity  of  New  Orleans,  $198,240,  mak-  these,  18  were  literary,  6  neutral  and  indepeiKU 
ing  a  total  of  $10,701,641.76.  To  this  period  ent,  34  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific.  The 
the  state  had  also  issued  $2,318,000  of  state  aggregate  issue  was  80,847  copies,  or  annually 
bonds  to  railroad  companies.  The  valuation  of  12,416,224  copies.  The  number  of  libraried 
taxable  property  in  1850  was  $220,165,172,  and  (not  including  private)  was  10,  of  which  5  witl^ 
in  1857,  $378,911,905.  In  the  latter  year  the  9,800  volumes  were  public,  2  with  12,000  vol- 
tax  assessed  amounted  to  $1,398,349.61.  The  umes  school,  and  3  with  6,000  volumes  college 
prindpal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  libraries.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  state 
part  by  the  state  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  on  June  1, 1860,  was  106^  and  the  number  sup- 
blind  asylum  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  insane  asylum  ported  wholly  or  in  part  m  the  year  preceding 
at  Jackson,  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  had  been  428;  cost  $89,806.  The  number  of 
and  the  Louisiana  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  convicts  in  prison,  June  1, 1850,  was  266,  and 
*— In  1860,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census,  there  the  number  convicted  in  the  year  precedii^  was 
were  in  Louisiana  664  public  schools,  with  822  297.  The  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
teachers  and  25,046  scholars,  and  an  annual  in-  manufacture  of  oottcm  and  hemp. — ^The  ^aa* 
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liipdsnaTigiM  the  golf  of  Mexico  for  two  o«i» 
Inriee  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  larg* 
eetrfyersof  theworidMBintoit.  Hili^nt  ttay 
be  explained  from  the  ciromnstanoe  thnt  a  low, 
iat.  vad  dangeroos  ooast  extends  on  both  lidee 
of  its  oadet  to  a  great  distance.  The  Fren<^ 
after  their  estabUshment  in  Oanada  obtained 
some  information  as  to  the  HississiiM^  abont 
1660,  but  did  not  dtsoover  its  month  before 
1609,  when  Iberville  founded  his  first  colonj. 
The  dly  of  Kew  Orleans  was  founded  in  1717, 
about  which  time  the  oolonj  began  to  assume 

a>ortanoe;  and  it  soon  afterward  acquired 
▼ersal  notoriety  fhnn  haying  been  granted 
lo  tiie  company  formed  bj  John  Law  at  Paris 
in  1716,  and  incorporated  as  the  Mississippi 
Mmipany.  When  this  scheme,  called  the  ^^  Mis* 
slssipni  bubble,"  burst,  the  country  was  re- 
iomed  by  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
river  dedared  ftee.  The  French  remained  in 
{possession  of  LouiaUoia  untU  176S,  when  they 
eeded  it  to  Spain.  Fnaxk  neglect^  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  natural  resources,  little  im- 
provement was  effected  under  the  new  rule, 
whidi  was  never  popular.  In  1800  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
8paniih  ffovemment  to  retrooede  Louisiana  to 
Irance.  it  was  held  for  a  time,  but  only  nomi- 
ully,  as  a  iVendi  colony,  and  only  long  enough 
to  enaUe  Bonaparte  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to 
the  United  Stf^bes,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  1808  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000.  The  coun- 
try comprdiended  in  this  purchase  included 
not  only  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also 
til  the  countrv  to  the  K  and  W.  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific^  excepting  such  nor- 
iions  as  were  then  occupied  by  Spain,  ana  as 
§u  aortii  as  the  British  territory.  This  vast 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the  mater  part  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Indian  territories.  The  American  flag 
W8B  first  raised  in  New  Orieans  on  Dea  20y 
1608.  By  the  act  of  confess  of  March  26, 
1804,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  gov- 
ernments, that  of  Orleans  indudins  the  present 
atate  of  Louidana,  and  that  of  Louisiana  all  the 
oountry  N.  and  W.  of  it.  In  1810  the  United 
States  diroossessed  Spdn  of  a  large  part  of 
"West  Florvda,  extendinig  from  the  Mississippi  to 
ttie  PercUdo,  S.  ol  the  81st  parallel,  and  snbse- 
•quentiy  annexed  that  "pait  of  it  W.  of  Peail 
nver  to  tibe  new  territory.  On  Feb.  11, 1811, 
Bn  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  enable  the 
inhabitsnts  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  of  April 
^,  1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  the  title  of  tibe  state  of 
Louisiana.  On  June  4  of  the  same  vear  the 
-territory  theretofore  known  as  Louisiana  had 
its  dedgnation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share 
that  Louisiana  took  in  the  war  of  1812  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  The  great  battle  fought  at  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1816,  in  which  the  British  sus- 
tained a  totd  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event 
<tf  the  period,  and  the  last  hostile  engagemant 


betwecM  ilia  two  nationa.   Knee  tiiis  time  tka 

Srogress  of  the  state  has  been  rapid.  With  the 
e^opment  (xf  the  sreat  central  valley  its  com- 
merce has  expanded  at  a  wondeiful  rate,  and 
become  so  vast  as  to  give  it  rank  aa  the  seoond 
oommerdal  state  of  tJbe  Union,  In  1846  Loib> 
idana  framed  a  new  constitntion,  whioh  was 
reframed  and  reordained  in  1862. 

LOUISVILLE,  adty  and  the  ca^ntal  of  Je^ 
ferson  co.,  Ey.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohic^ 
in  Iat  88^  r  N.,  long.  86''  80'  W.,  180  m.  b^ 
low  Cincinnati,  and  63  m.  W.  from  Frankfort; 
pop.  in  1840,21,210;  in  1860,48,196;  in  186a 
about  80,000.  The  city  is  built  xspaa  a  levd 
plain  about  76  feet  above  low  water  maik. 
The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  straighti 
lighted  with  gas,  and  croas  each  other  at  r^it 
an^^  Main  street  is  about  8  miles  long,  and 
is  remarkably  handsome  and  well  built  The 
streets  in  that  part  of  tiie  city  devoted  to  pri- 
vate reddences  are  commonlv  lined  with  oma- 
mentd  shade  trees.  The  aty  is  abundantik 
supplied  with  water  by  water  works.  Dupont^ 
Artesian  wdl  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
worid,  its  depth  bein|^  2,086  feet,  and  its  bore 
8  inches;  the  flow  of  water  is  880,000  galkns 
in  24  hoturs,  imd  the  devation  above  the  surfece 
170  feet.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine  court 
house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000^ 
a  gaol,  custom  house,  dty  hdl,  the  mdvernty; 
2  marine  asylums,  8  orphan  asyluma,  a  hoase 
of  reftige,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  60 
churches  imd  2  synagogues,  6  banks  of  iaaae  and 
many  others  of  depont,  4  spacious  mailLet  housei^ 
and  12  very  handsome  publie  school  edifioeiL 
There  are  6  daily  and  12  weeUy  newspapen, 
and  2  semi-monthly  and  8  monthly  magarinea. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  litoiary,  scaentiftc, 
diaritaUe,  and  odier  associations.  Louisville  is 
very  extendvdy  engaged  in  manufectures,  the 
oondition  of  which  hi  1860  is  shown  by  the  fet- 
ing table: 


^trleoltonl  implexBeoto. . . . 

Bnws  fonnderiet 

CuTfages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Fnmitim 

Iron  rolling  mill 

Machine  worka 

Soap  and  candlea 

TotMMoo  and  dgara 

Flonr , 

Tan  Tarda 

Lamber  and  planing  mills . . 

Blacksmiths 

Brawerlca.... 

LardoU 

Bope  and  oordago 

Woollen  and  cotton  mills. . . 

Pianofortes 

Paper  making 

StoTO  and  hoHow  ware 

Hydraalie  maehine  works  . . 
liaehine  fnd  finishing  shops 
Ifarble  and  stone  works. . . . 

TTpholsterers 

Lamber  yards 

Saddle,  harness,  and  tmnks. 


No. 


i 


5 

5 

IT 

19 

19 

1 

81 

5 

83 

7 

IS 

19 

99 

14 

5 

9 

4 

1 

1 

S 

1 

8 

15 

T 

15 

91 


950 
109 
174 
994 

140 

140 

988 

19:^ 

1,190 

6S 

lOO 

160 

190 

64 

75 

170 

75 

89 

90 

975 

190 

90 

150 

65 

60 

158 


$148,000 
SOlOQO 
108.000 
144,000 
198,000 
960.000 
850.000 
888,000 
850.000 
867,000 
lOQ^OOO 
800,000 
100,000 
160,000 
100.000 

•  •  •      •  • 

60J080 

6Q|000 

70,000 

980,000 

7&.oeo 

9Q,00» 

88,000 

80^ 

500^000 

100.000 


Beside  the  above  there  are  8  boat  building  yards. 
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The  LoQisvOle  and  New  Orleans  padteta,  wbkli 
are  built  and  mostly  owned  here,  are  noted 
fbr  their  speed,  elegance,  and  eafety.  The 
oMef  sonroe  of  the  prosperltj  ci  LotdsriBe 
has  heea  its  commerce.  It  has  mdntermpted 
intercourse  most  of  the  year  by  means  of  the 
Ohio  wi^  nearly  all  the  towns  iod  dties  of  the 
great  West,  and  is  in  direct  commmiication  by 
railroad  with  all  points  north,  sonth,  east,  and 
west  The  commerce  of  ^e  city  is  estimated 
at  over  flOOjOOOjOOO  per  annnm,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  exports  comprise  every  species 
of  western  produce  and  manufactures ;  those 
of  poric  and  other  products  of  the  hog  exceed 
$8,000,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principid 
bnports  are  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  There  are  8  pork  packing  establish- 
ments, employing  over  1,200  men  and  a  capitid 
of  about  $2,125,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
Louisville  from  1858  to  1858 : 


Smmobs. 


1856-7. 
ISST-'S. 


Total. 


N«wkofi. 


407,n0 

988,788 
882^ 
845,880 
958,806 


i;»2,550 


F«k. 


194,879 
66,109 
88,099 
69,990 
86,810 


428,940 


Ll«.krd. 


15,847,984 
8,915,546 

11,869,760 
7,867,991 
8,756,980 


58,260.520 


The  tobaeoo  busiiiess  is  elBo  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  this  city.  There  are  three  immense 
warehouses  for  storing  and  selling  this  stafde, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  7,000  hogsheads. 
The  aggregate  sales  of  these  houses  amount  to 
about  19,000  hogsheads  annually,  realizing  the 
sum  of  about  $2.500,000.-— The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  the  present  dty  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  when  a  fewfamUies  came  to 
the  fiUs  under  Qen.  G^eoive  Rogers  Clark.  In 
1780  the  legislature  of  vir^ia  passed  "an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,*'  naming  the  town  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  troops  were  then 
aiding  the  Americans  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle.  The  settlement  was  for  several 
years  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians.  The 
town  was  for  some  20  years  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  is  now,  periiaps,  the  healthiest  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

LOUSE.    See  Epizoa.  voL  viL  p.  258. 

IX)nTH,  an  E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
ot  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Armagh  and  Down, 
E.  by  the  Irish  sea,  S.  by  Meath,  and  W.  by 
Meath  and  Monaghan ;  area,  822  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  107,657*  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  elsewhere  level  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  It 
returns  4  members  to  parliament,  including  2 
for  the  boroughs  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk. 

LOUVAIN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  271  m. 
E.  by  N.  from  Brussels;  pop.  in  1857,  80,765. 
The  streets  are  regular,  but  the  houses  are  not 
well  built.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  town  haD, 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  for  its  cathedral,  whidi 


feone  ai  the  most  beaatifti  re^gloiiB  siWftm 
in  Bdgium,  and  for  its  university,  at  one  ttna 
celebrated  among  the  literary  institutions  of  £«• 
rope,  and  stiH  the  leading  sc&>ol  <^  Roman  €atii«> 
olio  theology  in  Belgium,  attended  bv  about  609 
students  (6,000  in  the  16th  century),  and  oon^ 
taining  20  colleges  (formerly  48),  zoological  and 
mineralogical  museums,  a  botanic  garaen,  aai 
an  exteninve  library.  Jansenius,  the  founder  of 
Jansenism,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fSessors  there.  St.  G^ertrude's  ohuroh  and  8U 
Micbad's  are  noteworthy,  the  former  on  lo- 
count  of  its  celebrated  oaken  staUs  with  detach* 
ed  groups,  statues,  and  bass-reliefs,  and  the  lafe^ 
ter  for  contuning  many  <^  the  best  paintings  of 
modem  Belgian  artists.  Beside  the  many  pio- 
tures  of  the  Flemish  masters  in  the  cathecwal, 
Lou  vain  possesses  in  the  gallery  bdonging  to  IL 
Yandenschrieck  a  very  valuable  oollec&on  of 
paintings  by  native  artists.  The  town  trans- 
acts a  considerable  business  in  the  agrioultural 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  beer,  of  which  200,009 
casks  are  made  annually.  Yessds  of  150  tona 
can  reach  the  town  through  the  canal  <^  I/>»> 
vuiL  The  town,  although  its  activity  is  bow 
increasing  presents  a  desolate  aq>ect,  oom- 
pared  to  former  thnes,  when  it  was  the  capital 
of  Brabant,  the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and 
possessed  a  population  of  100,000,  mostly  ea- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woc^ens.  Th^ 
weavers  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Brabant 
in  1488,  and  many  of  them,  being  banished, 
transplanted  their  industry  to  En^and. — ^The 
foundMiion  of  Louvain  is  attribute  by  sone 
authorities  to  Julius  Oedsar,  and  the  old  oaslle 
is  still  called  OJiAUa/a  de  Ohmr^  although  it  k 
known  to  have  been  built  at  the  end  of  tbe 
9th  century  as  a  defence  against  the  Northmen, 
^e  walls  of  the  town,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  c^itury,  now  partly  turned  into  boa^ 
levards,  measure  7  m.  m  cireumferenoe.  Ed- 
ward in.  of  En^^and  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  castle  of  Louvain.  and  the  emperor  Oharies 
y.  was  brought  up  tnero.  The  town  was  un- 
successfdlly  besieged  by  various  powers  during 
tiie  15Ui,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  Taken  by 
the  IVench  in  1756  and  1792,  it  fell  in  1798  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  retaken  by 
Gen.  Kl^ber  in  1794  and  annexed  to  France,  as 
tilie  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Dyle.  An  engagement  between  tht 
Butch  and  Belgians  took  place  outride  <^  iia 
walls  in  Aug.  1881,  when  the  present  king 
Leopold  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by 

his  opponents.  

LOUVET  DE  OOUVRAY,  Jban  Baptibtb.  a 
French  author  and  revoluti<mist,  bom  in  Paria, 
June  11, 1760,  died  Auff.  25, 1797.  During  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
Kept  bv  one  Prault,  where  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature  which  he  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolution  by  wril^  stories,  of  whieh 
the  notorious  AwKtwre»  du  ohmuUier  ds  FaMm^ 
is  the  best  known.  At  this  time  a  lioentloos 
Hteratore,  in  the  form  of  novela^professiag  to 
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■H  forth  ih»  toirujpAoDB  of  arktoerilb  m*  wm  the  foa  of  Ifiebel  Le  lUIto^  Ibr  maay 
cie^,  was  all  the  rage.  Ladies  of  the  highest  years  minister  of  war  under  Lods  AlV.,  andl^ 
rank  cdled  without  a  hlnsh  at  the  hooksellers^  whose  inflnence  he  was  enabled  upon  eoming 
tor  works  of  the  vilest  character.  Fcwbhu  of  age  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  same  offioe. 
attained  among  such  readers  an  incredible  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  married  to  Anne  de 
success.  Lonvet  subsequently  distingnished  Souyr6,  marquis^  de  OourtanTanx,  the  rioheet 
himself  by  proposing  a  decree  a^^unst  the  emi*  heiress  in  France,  and  soon  after  renounced  the 
grant  Bourbon  princes  and  nobility,  and  was  dissipations  and  pleasures  of  the  court,  to  which 
emi^oyed  to  edit  La  BenUneUe,  ^  a  sort  of  pil-  he  had  been  greatly  addicted,  and,  as  a  nrepa- 
lory  to  whidi  royalty  was  attached  every  mom-  ration  for  his  fbture  ftmctions,  examinea  into 
ing  and  insulted.''  After  Aug.  10,  1792,  he  the  condition  of  the  army,  visited  the  different 
was  chosen  deputy  from  Loiret,  and  assumed  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  various 
a  more  moderate  position.  He  joined  the  wavs  endeavored  to  impress  tbe  king  favorably 
Qironde,  and  attacked  Bob^pierre  in  a  q>eech  by  his  industry  and  capadty  for  busineaB.  At 
which  is  praised  as  a  model  of  clearness,  rea-  the  same  time  he  flattered  bim  with  the  idea 
son,  energy,  and  courage.  He  was  proscribed  that  the  most  successftd  measures  were  the  re- 
with  the  Girondists,  but  escaped  and  remain-  suit  of  the  royal  suogestions,  until  Louis  gradu- 
ed  concealed  until  the  8th  Thermidor.  He  ally  began  to  consider  the  young  minister  as  in 
was  now  recalled  to  the  convention,  and  was  some  sort  his  own  pupil  in  the  art  of  statesman- 
elected  to  the  council  of  600,  He  finally  be-  ship.  By  careful  management  Louvois  was  thus 
came  a  bookseller  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  mar-  enabled,  in  ^ite  of  his  hau^ty  and  overbear- 
rk»d  a  beauty,  the  noted  Lodoiska.  A  storm  ing  disposition,  which  made  him  unpopular  with 
<tf  ridicule  now  burst  on  Louvet,  who  had  both  courtiers  and  people,  to  assume  and  retain 
hioKself  ridiculed  others  so  orueUy.  Over-  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  great 
whelmed  bv  pamphlets  and  insults,  the  man  an  ascendency  in  the  royal  councils  that  Mme. 
who  had  plaottrded  Paris  with  abuse  appealed  de  S6vign6,  writing  about  him  in  1676,  said: 
to  the  law.  He  finally  died  neglected  and  "  He  possesses  absolute  power,  and  armies  ad- 
obscure.  His  wife,  who  was  wamlv  devoted  vance  or  retreat  at  his  pleasure."  From  1667, 
to  him,  wished  not  to  survive  his  death,  but  about  which  time  he  assumed  the  sole  directioo 
was  thwarted  in  her  attempt  to  poison  herself,  of  the  war  department,  until  the  peace  of  Nime- 
Lonvet  was  among  the  most  eloquent  speakers  guen  in  1678,  he  was  incessantiy  employed  in 
of  the  revolution,  and  Mme.  Boland  has  left  a  planning  and  conducting  campaigns,  sharing 
eulogium  on  him,  which  posterity,  says  Jules  sometimes  with  Torenne,  Gonad,  or  Luz^n- 
Janin,  *^  would  have  acquiesced  in  had  he  boura  the  credit  of  the  successes  which  crowned 
only  died  sooner."  In  i^dition  to  Favbku^  the  french  arms,  and  exhibiting  an  energy,  tact, 
he  wrote  JBmUie  de  Valmont,  ou  U  dioore$  and  unsorupulousness  which  even  his  enemies 
nSeeaaire;  Pari$jtut^;  BMt  demespSriU;  were  obliged  to  confess  rendered  him  an  apt  in- 
leveral  political  addresses,  and  2  or  8  comedies,  strument  to  fbrther  the  ambitious  projects  of 
beride  many  anonymous  productions.  his  master.    The  cruel  devastaticm  of  the  Pahi- 

I^UVIEBS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  tinate  during  this  war,  which  stains  the  military 

partment  of  Euro,  situated  on  the  river  of  that  glory  of  Louis  and  Tnrenne,  is  generally  snppoeed 

name^  about  17  m.  S.  from  Rouoi  and  70  m.  to  have  been  instigated  by  Louvois.  He  snowed 

K.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 9,457.    Amoitt  some  regard,  however,  for  the  condition  of  dia- 

its  principal  public  edifices  is  the  cathedra^  abled  sddiers,  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  credit 

built  during  tne  crusades,  and  the  mauan  det  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  H^tel  dea  In- 

t&mpUen,  a  Gothic  builoing  of  the  18th  or  valides  in  Paris,  beside  establiflhing  hospitals 

14th  century.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  manu-  and  asylums  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

faoturing  towns  for  cloth,  contains  80  manu-  The  condition  of  the  soldiers  while  in  service 

fiictories  and  20  spinning  mills  for  woollen  yam,  was  also  much  ameliorated,  and  under  lua  ad- 

which   employ  n^A^  6,000   persons  in  and  ministration  military  discipline  was  brought  to 

around  the  town.    Tne  total  value  of  various  a  considerable   degree   of  perfection,  regular 

goods  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  of  grades  of  rank  were  established,  uid  the  diflfer- 

Louviers  amounts  to  $6,000,000  annually.   For-  ent  arms  of  the  service  were  fi»t  distinguished 

merly  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  linon  by  uniforms.     He  also  organized  the  depart- 

manufactures,  which  however  were  abandoned  ments  of  artillery  and  engineers,  for  which  he 

in  the  16th  century,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  founded  schools  of  instruction,  and  managed  iht 

17th  century  those  of  cloth  were  established,  whole  vast  and  complicated  system  over  which 

In  ancient  times  Louviers  was  surrounded  by  he  presided  with  a  pre<^on  previously  unknown 

fortifications.    Philip  Aimistus  and  Richard  in  French  history.    In  times  of  peace  his  plans 

GoBur  de  Lion  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Kingdom  were 

there  in  1196.    It  joined  the  league,  and  when  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  his  achievements 

Booen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  in  war.     Thanks  to  the  abundant  resources 

itajparliament  assembled  in  Louviers.  which  the  sagacity  of  Golbert  had  collected,  and 

LOUY GIS,  FRAKgois  Miohbl  Lb  Tklusb,  which  the  Ions  war  ending  with  the  peace  of 

marquis  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris,  Nimeguen  haS  not  whollv  dissipated,  Louvois 

Jan,  18, 1641,  died  there,  July  16, 1691.    He  was  able  to  prqject  the  palace  of  Versailles,  tiie 
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Fboeyttid6iii6inFir28^1iiegre8taaQedQot8of  boundary  of  the  plaiee  da  OanonseL    Between 

Haintenon.  and  other  magoifioeot  paolic  works  the  place  or  square  called  Napoleon  III.  and 

which  will  long  be  identified  wiui  his  name,  the  rae  BivoH,  thej  present  on  tiie  £.  side 

The  death  in  1688  of  Colbert,  who  had  always  a  frontage  of  nearly  800  feet,  intersected  by 

protected  the  Hngnenots,  having  given  Lou-  three   smnptaons   pavilions,  intended   to   be 

vols  almost  absolute  power,  he  insngated  the  occupied  by  tibe  departments  of  state  and  of 

king  to  persecute  this  class  of  hb  snliilects.  the  interior,  by  the  administration  of  the  tele- 

Ilnding  argument  of  no  avail  to  convert  tiiem,  gru^  by  the  imperial  library  of  the  Louvre, 

he  had  resort  to  force,  and  the  royal  dragoons  and  by  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fine  arts.    On 

are  said  to  have  waged  a  war  of  extermination  the  o&er  side  of  tlie  square  are  galleries  set 

upon  them,  whole  £unilies  being  stHuetimes  apart  for  periodical  e^diibitions  of  tiie  works 

ruthlessly  slaughtered,    finally,  in  Oct.  1685,  of  living  artists.    In  the  central  part  of  the 

at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Louvois^  the  edict  building,  between  the  gaUery  facing  t^e  quay 

of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  the  emigration  of  and  that  opposite  the  place  Napoleon,  is  the 

Huguenots  which  followed  deprived  the  king-  council  chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly 

dom  of  upward  of  half  a  million  of  its  most  in-  room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  em^nre  on 

dustrious  and  useful  population.    In  1688  war  the  opening  of  the  legislature  and  on  other 

broke  out  between  irance  and  the  league  of  solemn  occai^ons,  which  communicates  through 

continental  powers  headed  by  the  prince  of  the  museum  ^illery  with  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 

Orange,  and  the  energy  and  cf^Micity  of  Louvois  leries. — ^The  Louvre  was  originaUy  probably  a 

became  if  possible  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  hunting  lodge,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  tower 

while  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies  daily  was  erected  in  1214  by  Philip  Augustus  to  serve 

increased.  Again  the  Palatinate  was  barbarously  as  a  state  prison  and  arsenal.  It  was  enlarged  and 

ravaged,  and  the  ambition  of  the  war  ministcor  embellished  by  several  of  his  successors,  especi- 

satiated  at  the  exfeoae  of  humanity*    His  dicta-  ally  by  Oharles  Y.,  who  placed  in  it  the  royal 

torial  manner  and  afEbotation  of  supreme  control,  coUection  of  books,  whidi  became  the  nucleus  of 

however,  were  beginning  to  incense  the  king  the  royal  library,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  royal 

asainst  him ;  and  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  residence,  providing  it  with  ^^u^ens  and  ter- 

Uons  in  1691,  during  which  he  had  provoked  races.    Under  Ohuies  YI.  and  YII.,  Louis  23., 

Louis  by  repeated  contradictions,  the  cold  and  al-  Charles  YIIL,  and  Louis  XII.,  it  was  converted 

tered  manner  of  the  latter  satisfied  the  court  that  into  a  fortress.    During  the  reign  of  iWiois  L 

the  overthrow  of  Louvois  was  impending.    He  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  building  were 

sliU  however  persisted  In  visiting  the  palace  at  aesigned  by  Lescot,  and  executed  chiefly  under 

YersaiUes ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  king,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  that  arUst,  who  was 

reproaching  him  with  the  numerous  cruelties  aided  by  Jean  Goi^jon  and  Paul  Pondno.  About 

perpetrated  under  the  royal  name,  but  in  reality  the  same  period  one  of  the  galleries  was  built 

planned  by  Louvois,  was  only  prevented  by  the  by  Berlio,  an  architect  of  Bologna,  and  covered 

interposition  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  from  strik-  with  a  tenrace  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 

ing  his  minister.    Wearied  by  incessant  labors  lY.,  who  also  conceived  the  project  of  uniting 

and  alarmed  by  these  slights.  Louvois  declined  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  which  to  some 

rapidly  in  health,  and  died  suddenly  after  a  extent  was  carried  out  by  Louis  XIY.,  mainly 

stormy  interview  with  his  master,  not  without  throng  the  exertions  of  Colbert,  under  whose 

suspicion  of  poison.    Louis  heard  without  emo*  direction  a  powerftil  impetus  was  given  to  the 

tion  of  the  death  of  the  minlBter  whose  talents  enlargement  of  the  palace.    "Frcm.  the  end  of 

had  so  enhanced  the  military  glory  of  France;  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  however,  the  works 

and  to  the  court,  and  more  especially  to  the  were  interrupted  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 

people,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  severe  century,  when,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 

taxes  imposed  upon  mem  by  Louvois  for  tiie  Mari^y,  the  ardiitect  Gabriel  was  employed 

support  of  armies,  the  event  was  the  occasion  in  finishing  the  three  £EiQades,  which  haa  be^ 

of  reioicing  rather  than  of  sorrow.  commenc^  by  Claude  Perrault  under  Colbert's 

LOUYBE,  a  celebrated  public  building  of  administration,  while  the  vestibule  on  the  side 

PanSj  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  near  of  the  rue  Marengo  was  completed  by  Soufflot. 

the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.   It  consists  of  the  The  work  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 

old  and  the  new  Louvre.   The  old  Louvre  forms  revolution,  when  the  Louvre  was  declared  na- 

nearly  a  square  576  feet  long  and  588  wide,  en-  tional  property,  and  its  contents  roughly  han- 

olosing  a  quadi*angle  of  about  400  feet  square,  and  died  by  the  populace.    When  the  great  number 

containing  a  vast  collection  of  sculptures,  paint-  of  works  of  art  seized  in  Italy  by  the  armies 

inga,  and  other  works  of  art   Its  E.  facade,  look-  of  Napoleon  made  it  necessary  to  assi^  a 

in^  toward  the  church  of  8t.  Germain  TAuxer-  proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect 

rois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28  coupled  Corinthian  Baimond  was  selected  to  conduct  the  work; 

columns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  archi-  and  Percier  and  Fontaine,  who  in  1808  were 

tectureofany  age  or  country.    The  new  Louvre,  charged   by  Ni^leon  with   its   resumption, 

inaugurated  Aug.  17, 1857,  consists  of  two  lateral  built   t^e    great    staircase   of    the   museum 

piles  of  buildings  projecting  at  right  angles  from  proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art,  the  stair- 

the  two  parallel  galleries  which  join  the  old  cases  on  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  cdr 

Louvre  with  the  Tuijeries,  and  forming  the  £.  onnade,  the  Egyptian  museum,  the  chambers  for 
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tikd  eooncil  of  state,  whidi'  ore  now  d«tfaMd  £iTor  of  Mm  pteteaiw;  but,  hk  prki^id  oIk 

to  receire  the  designs  of  all  the  Yarions  tohooll  jeot  still  b^ng  to  obtain  poasMsion  of  the  Lovai 

of  art)  the  marme  mnsemn,  and  otiier  poitiona  eatatos,  he  determmed  as  tibe  best  meaam  of 

of  the  Lonvre.    After  the  restoration  the  wcnrk  efil^odng  this  to  reoonoile  himself  wi^  the 

was  again  bronght  to  a  standstill     The  only  government,  and  betntTod  the  plot  in  whioh  Ka 

aotivi^  display^  b j  th«  Bonrbons  consisted  in  was  engaged  to  the  dnke  of  Qneen^^Miy.    Bj 

eansing  the  initials  of  Napoleon,  which  were  Ae  o(niesBi<»i  of  two  of  his  confederates  hh 

inscril^  hi  many  parts   of  the   palace,  to  treachery  became  known  to  the  Kngliah  and 

be  erased.    Under  the  government  of  Ixmia  Frendi  oonrts,  and  npon  his  retnm  to  Franea 

PhiUppe,  Thiers  offered  a  resolution  to  appro*  he  was  snlijeoted  to  a  ooninanant  of  10  j^aa, 

piiate  18,000,000  francs  to  the  compietian  of  8  of  which  were  passed  in  the  castle  of  Angoo- 

the  bnilding,  which  was  r€»}ected;  and  nothing  16me,  and  the  remainder  in  Sanmnr.    The  cor- 

was  done  until  after  the  rerolution  of  1848,  rent  story  that  in  this  interval  he  took  (undei^ 

when  2,000,000  fhmcs  were  devoted  by  the  and  for  some  years  discharged  the  dntiea  of  a 

proviM<mal  government  to  the  repairs  c^  the  priest  at  the  odlege  of  St  Omer,  is  not  anffi- 

oid  Louvre  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dnban,  dentiy  substantiated.     Daring  his  im{HiBon» 

who  restored  the  Apollo  gallery.    The  decora-  ment  the  heiress  of  Lovot^  in  whoee  peraon  by 

tbns  of  the  interior  were  intrusted  to  Dela*  a  decree  of  the  court  of  session  of  1702  rested 

oroix  and  other  eminent  artists.   The  resohitioa  the  famihr  hon<»B  and  poaseanons,  was  mar* 

passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  fiivor  ried  to  Mackeape,  Lord  Eraaerdale;   and  tha 

of  the  completion  of  ^e  whole  building  was  object  of  his  ambition  being  thus  apparently 

carried  into  effect  July  25,  1852,  when  the  removed  frran  hia  reach,  Lovat  determined  to 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  Louvre  was  laid,  espouse  the  Hanoverian  cause.    In  l^ov.  1714 

which  was  completed  in  1857at  acostof  neariy  he  effected  his  escape  into  England,  and  had 

$6,000,000.    The  architect  Ylsconti  conducted  the  prudence  to  remain  quiet  until  the  inaor- 

tiie  work  until  his  dei^,  Dec  1,  1858,  when  rection  under  the  pretender  in  the  soooeediqg 

be  was  succeeded  by  M.  LeAiel.    The  louvre  year,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

and  the  Tuileries,  bo^  now  completed  and  bar*  Erasers,  he  was  instrumental  in  driving  the  in* 

mcmized,  form  firmest  one  single  palace  of  nn-  aurgents  out  of  Inverness.    For  his  loyalty  on 

punllekd  splendor  and  magnitude,  and  occupy  this  occasion  he  received  a  full  pardon  from 

with  their  enclosures  an  area  of  nearly  60  acres,  government.    Fraserdale  had  meanwhile  jom* 

LOVAT.  Sim oiT  Fsassb,  lord,  a   Scottish  ed  the  pretender^  and,  the  insurrection  bdnc 

Jacobite,  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser,  bom  prob-  cpielled,  nis  estates  were  dedared  forliuted,  and 

ftbly  in  Tanich,  Ross-shire,  about  1667,  behead-  were  subsequently,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 

ed  on  Tower  hill,  London,  April  9, 1747.    His  session,  after  long  litigation,  conferred  upon 

father,  Thomas  Fnuer,  8d  son  of  ^e  9th  Lord  Simon  Fraser,  who,  by  coltivating  friendly  r^ 

Lovat,  eventually  succeeded  his  grand-n^hew,  tions  with  Geor^  L  and  some  of  the  prominent 

the  11th  Lord  Lovat,  as  12th  lord.    Simon  aristocratic  families  of  Scotland,  secured  also  a 

Fraser  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber-  portion  of  the  'propeitj  forfeited  by  varioos 

deen,  where  he  had  a  reputation  for  schdar-  nighland  chiefs.    A^s  tlie  head  of  Lis  dan  he 

ship,  and  about  1604  accepted  a  commission  in  maintained  considerable  state,  and  in  the  same 

a  highland  r^^lment  raised  by  Lord  Murray,  <xi  capacity  also  committed  mainr  cruel  and  law- 

t^e  assurance  that,  although  ostendbh'  in  the  ktt  acts.    He  discouraged  education,  and  ao- 

servioe  of  King  William,  tt  was  really  intended  cording  to  one  of  his  contemporaries  did  more 

for  King  James,  whenever  the  opportunity  to  to  revive  a  clannish  spirit,  which  had  greatly 

assert  his  rights  to  the  crown  should  occur,  declined  since  the  revoIuUim  of  1688,  than  bxxi 

The  duplicity  and  treachery  thus  early  mani-  other  man.    For  many  years  he  remained  loyu, 

fested  never  ceased  to  charaoterice  his  conduct  or  seemingly  so :  but  jus  title  and  estates  hav- 

His  &ther  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1696,  and  ing  been  secured  to  him,  he  withdrew  hia  affea- 

upon  his  death  in  1699  Shnon  became  18th  tions  fVom  the  house  of  Hanover,  from  whish 

Lord  Lovat  and  chief  of  the  Frasers.    For  he  had  nothing  further  to  expect,  and  as  early 

several  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  aeries  of  as  1729  was  known  to  be  in  treasonable  ccnnmu- 

lawless  but  unsucceseM  attempts  to  secure  the  nication  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.    Subsequent 

estates  of  his  ccMishi,  the  11th  lord,  with  whose  to  1787  he  was  the  head  of  an  association  of 

daughter  and  heiress  he  even  made  a  fruitdess  highland  chiefe  theolnect  of  which  was  to  pro* 

attempt  to  elope.    He  next  effected  a  forced  oure  the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  in  wnoaa 

marriage  with  tne  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  widow  -cause  he  professed  to  have  expended  laige  sums 

of  the  11th  lord,  in  1^  hope  of  being  acknowl^  of  money.   Nevertheless,  when  Oharies  Edward 

edged  the  head  of  the  house  and  owner  of  landed  in  1745,  he  avoided  with  selfish  caution 

the  estates.    Having  been  outlawed  ibr  tMs  oonunitting  himself  in  his  favor  until  some  do* 

offence,  he  went  to  IVance,  and  embraced  the  cided  success  should  be  achieved  by  the  Jaco* 

cause  of  James  H.,  to  obtain  whose  confidence  bites.    Even  after  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Oope 

and  protection  he  renounced  tiie  Protestant  at  Gladsmuir  he  continued  to  pursue  the  game 

Ikhh  and  embraced  that  of  the  Roman  Oatho-  of  deception  which  bad  now  become  almost  a 

Hcs.    In  1708  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  second  nature  with  liim,  and  sent  his  son  with 

aecret  emissary  to  stir  up  the  bighlanders  in  the  Frasers  to  join^the  pretender's  standard, 
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wliUe  k«  vMxisiDed  «t  home, osftonslbfy on  M-  to luivedM In grM po^ra^.    Be'wietheaa. 

oonnt  of  his  mat  age  and  ii^nniiies,  bnt  in  tlior  of  two  Tolumea  of  lyrios  addreaeed  to  hia 

reality  to  waton  the  progress  of  the  rebdUoa,  mistress,  nnder  the  name  of  "  Lncasta."    He 

intending  in  the  event  of  its  Minre  to  fasten  ako  wrote  two  dramas,  **  The  Scholar,''  a  com- 

nfpon  his  son  the  responsihility  of  the  treason  ec^,  and  ^  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy,  which  axe 

oommitted.    After  me  hattle  of  OoHoden  the  lost.   The  earnest  editi<A  of  hk  poems  appeared 

evidenoe  of  his  oomplioit7  became  so  atrong,  in  1649;  the  latest  was  pnbMied  at  Cmswick 

■however,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refbge  in  1817-'18. 

in  a  remote  part  of  ihe  hk^blands,  where  he  LOVEB,  Samuil,  an  Iii^  author  and  paint- 
led  a  wandering  life,  attended  by  a  few  devoted  er,  born  in  Dublin  in  1797.  His  father,  a 
clansmen,  and  *^  hiding  in  bogs  and  hoUow  trees  stock  broker  in  Dnblin,  intended  him  for  com- 
and  caverns.''  He  was  at  last  discovered  in  merce,  Imt  tiie  son's  natural  predilections  fhbs- 
an  island  in  Loch  Morar,  and,  being  too  old  ai^  trated  this  design.  His  d^bnt  in  public  oc- 
infirm  to  travel  fast,  was  conveyed  by  slow  eurred  at  a  dinner  given  to  Thomas  Moore  in 
stages  to  London,  arriving  there  Aug.  16, 1746.  Dublin  in  1818.  when  he  sang  a  song,  the 
In  December  he  was  impeached  in  the  honse  music  and  words  of  whidi  were  his  own,  in 
of  lords,  and  on  March  9, 1747,  his  trial  com-  honor  of  the  poet  He  now  became  a  contribu- 
menced  before  that  tribunal.  The  proceedings  tor  to  tiie  magarines,  and  about  1830  pablished 
were  grossly  unfair,  leadhig  questions  being  put  a  volume  of  **  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  " 
by  the  lord  high  treasurer  and  the  attorney-  (8vo.,  Dublin),  of  whidi  a  second  series  appeared 

Seneral,  and  the  prisoner  being  obliged  to  con-  in  1884.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his 
uct  his  own  defence  with  but  slight  assistance  first  work  he  adopted  the  profession  of  a  por- 
from  counseL  After  a  trial  of  10  days,  dnriitt  trait  and  miniature  painter.  In  1884  he  pub- 
which  he  gave  alternate  pro<^  of  extraordE  lished  his  *^  Popular  Tales  and  Legends  of  the 
nary  meanness,  levity,  and  courag^  he  was  Iriah  Pdasan^"  (12mo.,  Dublin),  and  in  1889 
fbund  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  ^  Songs  and  BaUaas"  (London),  comprinng  the 
Upon  leaving  the  bar  he exddmed:  "My  lords  ** Angel's  Whiii9>er,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  "The 
And  gentlemen,  Ood  Almighty  bless  you  alL  I  Four-Leaved  Shanurock,"  "  Bory  O'More,"  A4. 
wish  yon  an  everlasting  farewell,  for  we  shall  Some  ci  his  brief  sketches  of  xrish  character 
not  au  meet  in  the  same  place  again — ^I  am  euro  and  even  his  s<mgs  were  subsequently  expand- 
of  that"  He  met  his  fate  with  a  composure  ed  into  elaborato  fictions,  such  as  "Handy 
and  intrepidity  worthy  of  it  better  man,  repeat-  Andy  "  (London,  1842),  "  Bory  O'More,"  and 
ing  on  the  sea£fbld  the  W(»^s:  Dulce  vt  dsc&-  "Treasure  Trove"  (1844).  He  is  also  the 
rum  eitpropatria  mori.  His  portrait,  etched  author  of  a  number  <^  successful  plays,  operas, 
by  Hogarth  in  1746,  represents  a  man  of  greait  and  extrava^zas.  In  1844  he  conceived  the 
obesity,  and  a  heavy,  sensual  face.  He  was  idea  of  recitmg  and  singing  his  own  works  hi 
twice  married,  and  upon  Ms  2d  wife  he  is  said  public,  and.  af^r  a  lucradve  tour  in  the  chief 
to  have  exercised  the  most  terrible  barbarities,  towns  d  tne  United  Einsdom,  he  visited  in 
A  volume  of  autobiographical  memoirs  by  him,  1846  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  his 
written  originally  in  French,  many  statements  entertainment  proved  equally  successftiL  Be- 
in  which  are  of  questionable  veracity,  was  turning  to  England  in  1848,  he  repeated  his  lee- 
published  in  1797.  The  best  account  of  him  tures,  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  His  last 
IS  contained  in  ^e"  Memoirs  of  Lord  Lovat  and  work  is  "Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems?' 
Duncan ForbesJ'by  J.  H.  Burton  (London,  1847).  (4to.,  London,  1869).    In  1866  he  received  from 

Love  FEASTS.    See  Aoapjb.  government  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

LOVELACE^   LAinr  Attotjsta   Ada.     See  LOW  OOUKTBIEa    See  Netherlands. 

Btboit.  LOWE,  Sm  Hudboit,  K.O.B.,  a  British  gen- 

LOYELAOE.   Bichabd,   an  English  poet,  oral,  governor  of  St.  Hdena  during  the  ca»- 

bom  in  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1618.  died  in  Lon-  tivity  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Galway,  Ireland, 

don  in  1668.    He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Ox-  July  28, 1769,  died  in  1844.    He  was  the  son 

ford  in  1686,  repdred  to  conrt,  and  was  there  of  John  H.  Lowe  of  Grantham,  near  lincohi,  a 

much  admired  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  surgecm-general  in  the  British  army.    In  earlv 

handsome  person.     He  espoused  the  royalist  chiKlhooa  he  went  to  America  with  his  fathers 

cause  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  civil  war,  and  regiment.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury  school, 

gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  and  was  apnolnted  an  ensign  in  the  East  Devon 

army.    On  the  overthrow  of  his  party  he  re-  militia  at  tne  age  d  13.  but  did  not  enter  the 

tired  to  his  native  county,  and  became  soon  army  until  1787,  when  ne  received  an  ensign's 

after  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to  the  long  parlia-  commission  in  the  60th  foot,  and  joined  his 

meat  in  favor  of  the  king.    This  roused  titie  ire  regiment  at  Gibraltar.    Here  he  remained  till 

of  the  republicans,  who  consigned  him  to  prison  17^1*  2,  wlien  he  travelled  through  Italy  on  ftir- 

until  he  found  heavv  bail  fbr  his  peaceable  de-  lough.    He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Oor- 

portment.    In  1646  ne  entered  the  French  ser-  sica  under  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  in  the  subee- 

vice,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Dun-  quent  brilliant  cMnpaign  of  ShrOharles  Stuart  in 

kirk.    On  returning  to  England  in  1648,  he  was  that  island.  •  FOr  nearly  two  years  he  was  quar- 

Ib^ain  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained  tered  in  i^accio,  but  sinffularly  enough  never 

im  the  king  had  been  executed.    He  is  said  eaw any <^theBoni4»aite family.  Afterservag 
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mElbaandinPoHiigal,aiidbeootiiiBgaoaptaixi,  abdkation  of  the  emperor,  of  whieh  grast 
he  was  ordered  in  1797  to  Minoroa,  where  he  events  he  brong^t  the  first  inteUigence  to 
organized  from  the  refugee  CSorsioans  a  oorpa  London,  April  9,  1814.  He  was  immediatelT 
styled  the  Corsican  rangers,  of  which  he  was  knitted  bj  the  prince  regent,  and  in  Jnne  fcf- 
miade  m^jor,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  com-  lowm^  created  a  migor-general.  The  king  of 
mand  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  expedition  to  Prossia  conferred  on  hun  the  Pmssian  order 
S^pt  Migor  Lowe  was  enoaffed  in  the  battles  of  military  merit,  and  Alexander  L  decorated 
of  Abonkir  and  Alexandria,  led  the  advance  of  him  with  the  Bnssian  order  of  St.  George. 
the  army  at  Oairo,  and  received  the  proposals  Daring  this  smnmer  he  was  appointed  qnarter- 
for  the  surrender  of  that  city.  His  extreme  master-general  of  the  army  in  toe  Ketherlands, 
vigilance,  method,  and  zeal  in  this  campaign  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on 
drew  from  Sir  John  Moore  the  eidonnm :  the  fortresses  to  be  established  on  that  frcmtier 
"  Lowe,  when  yon're  at  the  outposts  I  luwaya  as  barriers  against  France.  He  held  this  post 
feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  resf  On  the  evao-  when  Kq>oleon  landed  from  Elba,  and  accord- 
nation  of  E^jrpt  his  corps  was  ordered  to  Malta,  ing  to  strict  military  rule  was  entitled  to  the 
and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  disbanded.  In  same  q>pointment  in  the  army  which  the  £ng- 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  7th  funleers,  and  liah  immediately  collected  in  Flanders.  But 
in  1808  on  his  return  to  England  was  made  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  aco^ting  the  c<»ii- 
assistant  quartermaster-generaL  The  same  mand  of  this  army,  made  it  a  condition  Uiat  he 
year  he  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  should  select  his  own  staff  officers,  and  chose 
Portugal  to  ascertain  its  military  condition  and  for  his  quartermaster-general  Ck>l.  Sir  WiUiam 
resources,  and,  after  returning  a  favorable  re-  Howe  De  Lancey,  whose  sister,  the  widow  <tf 
port,  was  ordered  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to  Lieut  OoL  William  Johnson  (eldest  grands<m  of 
organize  another  corps  of  Oorsican  rangers,  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
which  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-coloneL  American  Indians),  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  aubse- 
With  this  regiment  he  served  with  the  Ang^  quentiy  married.  In  May,  1815,  Lowe  was  ap- 
Russian  army  throughout  the  war  in  Na{dee  and  pointed  to  the  commana  of  a  British  force 
Sicily.  After  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  capture  of  the  ordered  to  act  in  concert  with  an  Anstro-Sar- 
island  of  Oapri,  Lowe  was  placed  in  command  dinian  army  and  Lord  Exmooth's  fleet,  in  an 
of  it  with  a  garrison  of  1,800  men,  composed  attack  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  France.  He 
of  his  own  and  a  Maltese  regiment.  He  re-  left  Flanders  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  was 
tained  possession  of  the  island  till  1808,  when  thus  absent  from  the  great  field  of  Watc^ioo.  Sir 
it  was  attacked  by  Qeu,  Lamarque  with  8,000  Hudscm  felt  acutely  uie  course  of  the  duke  oi 
French  troops.  The  Maltese  re^ment  fled  Wellington  toward  him ;  and  it  was  owinff  to 
at  their  landmg  after  a  slight  resutance,  and  this  fact,  and  as  a  means  of  soothing  his  fed- 
Lowe,  after  bravely  defending  the  town  of  iQg&  that  upon  ^e  surrender  of  Napoleon  and 
Oapri  for  12  days  against  a  superior  force,  and  his  oanishment  to  St.  Helena,  he  was  sdected 
sustaininff  the  loss  of  600  of  his  own  men,  was  as  the  governor  of  that  island  and  intrusted 
compelled  to  surrender.  After  aiding  in  the  with  the  charge  of  the  great  captive.  Coo], 
capture  of  Ischia  and  Procida  in  1809,  lieut.  firm,  utterly  incorruptible,  and  noted  for  his 
Col.  Lowe  in  the  autunm  of  the  same  year  was  strictness  in  carrying  out  instructions,  possessed 
engaged  in  the  British  expedition  against  the  of  a  kind  heart,  warm  feelings,  and  a  veiy  hi^ 
Ionian  islands,  which  resulted  in  tneir  con-  sense  of  honor,  but  with  a  manner  r^dered 
quest;  he  framed  theur  provisicmal  aovemment,  unattractive  by  reason  of  a  natural  reserve  and 
and  presided  over  their  civil  as  wefl  as  military  a  mien  rigidly  military,  the  British  govemm^t 
administration  for  2  years,  winning  the  love  and  could  not  have  placed  in  this  delicate  and  re- 
friendship  of  the  islanders,  who  presented  him  sponsible  position  a  man  upon  whom  more  im- 
with  a  sword  of  honor  at  his  departure  in  1812  .plicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  appoint- 
for  England.  Early  in  1818,  together  with  Oen.  ment  was  opposed  to  Sir  Hudson^s  inclinations, 
Hope,  CoL  Lowe  was  intrusted  with  a  mis-  entirely  unlooked  for  and  unsolicited,  and  ae- 
sion  to  Sweden  to  induce  the  Swedish  king  to  cepted  with  reluctance,  and  without  a  single 
cooperate  with  the  allies,  and  to  Buseia  and  condition  or  stipulation  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Prussia  to  concert  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  The  instructions  of  the  British  government 
countries  the  formation  of  a  Busso-German  le-  were  very  minute,  strict,  and  severe,  and  left 
gion.  He  was  present  with  the  allies  at  the  but  littie  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
battie  of  Bautzen,  and  there  saw  for  the  first  who  carried  them  out  with  as  much  lenity  as 
time  the  emperor  Kapoleon.  Subsequently  was  posdble  under  the  circumstances,  without, 
he  was  attached  as  a  military  commissioner  however,  being  able  to  escape  the  odium  whidi 
to  the  allied  army  imder  Bltkcher,  ever  his  naturaUy  attadied  itself  to  his  office.  Subse- 
warm  personal  friend^  and  was  present  with  auently  to  his  return  from  St.  Helena  on  the 
him  in  every  action  m  which  he  was  after-  aeath  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  he  was  appointed 
ward  engaged,  from  MOckem  and  Leipsic  to  the  to  the  government  of  Antigua;  but  family 
surrender  of  Paris,  18  batties,  in  11  of  which  reasons  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  in 
Napoleon  commauded  in  person.  With  the  1825  he  was  made  commanaer  of  the  forces 
allies  Col.  Lowe  entered  Paris,  and  remained  in  Ceylon.  On  his  way  to  that  island  he  passed 
there  till  the  suspension  of  hostilities  and  the  through  Vienna  and  saw  Prince  Mettemicl^ 
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who  mentioned  to  him  ft  conversation  with 
Ooont  Bertrand,  in  which  the  connt,  althongh 
of  all  the  persons  at  Longwood  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  heen  bronght  most  into  collision, 
acknowledged  that  against  him  persoDidly  there 
was  no  matter  of  complaint.  In  1830  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  promoted  to  he  a  lientenant-gene- 
ral,  and  he  returned  to  Endand  in  1881.  In 
1858  the  "History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napo- 
leon," ftom  his  letters  and  jonmals,  was  pub- 
lished byWiUiam  Forsyth. 

LOWELL,  the  third  shire  town  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  and  the  principal  cotton  mannfactnr- 
ing  city  of  New  England,  situated  on  the  Merri- 
mack river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ooncord,  25 
m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1850,  88,885 ; 
in  1865,  87,558 ;  hi  1860,  40,000.  In  rapidity 
of  CTOwth  and  prosperity  Lowell  has  taken  the 
lead  among  all  the  towns  which  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  eastern  states  has  brought 
into  existence  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  project  of  establishing  a  manufacturing 
interest  at  the  point  now  occupied  by  LoweB 
was  not  suggested  until  long  after  a  canal,  now 


used  for  dirtribntiAg  water  power  to  various 
fectories,  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation  around  the  Pawtucket  falls  in  the 
Merrimack,  which  have  a  descent  of  80  feet,  by 
the  locks  and  canals  company,  organized  under 
a  charter  granted  in  1792.  In  1821  a  tract  of 
about  400  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
Lowell,  was  purchased  and  laid  out  by  several 
gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  incorporated 
as  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company.  The 
canal  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  was  con- 
structed in  1847.  The  township,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  taken  from 
Dracut,  Chelmsford,  and  Tewksbury,  and  em- 
braces about  5  sq.  m.  The  village  of  Belvi- 
dere,  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  town,  was 
annexed  to  it  after  its  original  incorporation. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  many  inequahties,  but 
the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  an4  contain 
many  elegant  houses.  There  are  two  public 
squares;  the  one  known  as  South  square  is 
large  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Lowell : 


I^UM  of  ecnpaoy. 


lf«rriinaek  liannftctaring  Company. 
Hamilton  "  ♦* 

Lowell  ** 

AppletoB  Companr 

MMdleaez       ^       


M 


Saffolk  Mann&ctaring  Comimnj . .. . 

Tremont  Mills 

Lawrence  Mannftwtaring  Company . 

BooU  Cotton  Mills. 

MaaeachTuetta  Cotton  Mills 


Total 


In. 
eotpo- 
mUd. 

CapitiU. 

TiOWif  1 

SpindlM. 

Op«t*. 

tiTM. 

len 

$8,500^000 

9,880 

86,790 

9,400 

1825 

1,800,000 

1,883 

48,519 

1,960 

18S6 

600,000 

700 

18,990 

590 

1888 

9,000,000 

464 

15,066 

1,800 

1880 

1,000,000 

400 

16,840 

1,806 

1880 

600,000 

800 

91,986 

690 

1880 

60<r,ooo 

760 

90,488 

680 

1880 

1,500,000 

1,859 

S^-S! 

'1,600 

1885 

1,900,000 

1,585 

64,966 

1489 

1880 

1,800,000 

1,971 

58,919 

1,700 

$18,000,000 

19,984 

899,064 

19,507 

0«oMBMd  p«r  w«lk. 


Cotton,  lU,  Wool,  lU 


80,770 
80,000 
60,000 
55^000 

•  •  •  •  * 

60,000 
66,000 

140,000 
90,000 

175,000 


«  ■  •  • 


66,000 
25t000 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


Tda.oreloai 

produeed 

p«r  we«k. 


880,000 
985,000 
160,000 
117,000 
80,000 
164,000 
980,000 
860,000 
800,000 
607,000 


Beside  the  total  products  above  enumerated, 
consisting  of  2,894,000  yards  of  cotton,  44,000 
of  wool,  and  25,000  of  carpeting,  about  50  rugs 
are  made  per  week.  The  Merrimack,  Hamil- 
ton, Appleton,  Suffolk,  Tremont,  Lawrence, 
Boott,  and  Massachusetts  companies  manufac- 
ture cotton  goods ;  the  Lowell,  the  same,  and 
also  carpets,  rugs,  and  pantaloons  stuffs;  the 
Middlesex,  brof^doths,  doeskins,  casshneres, 
and  shawls.  The  Lowell  machine  shop  ^- 
corporated  in  1845,  capital  $600,000,  opera- 
tives 550^  produces  cotton  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, ana  the  like,  consuming  8,000  tons  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron  per  annum.  The 
Lowell  bleachery  (incorporated  in  1882,  capi- 
tal $800,000,  operatives  272)  dyes  15,000,000 
and  bleaches  8,000,000  yards  per  annum.  Of 
the  18,829  persons  employed  in  all  these  estab- 
Hshments,  4,867  are  males,  and  8,962  females. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  females  em- 
ployed, above  the  cost  of  board,  is  represented 
to  be  $2;  of  males,  $4.80.  Each  manufac- 
turing company  owns  from  20  to  80  dwellings, 
which  are  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  to  responsi- 
ble persons  as  boarding  houses  for  the  hands 
6m{noyed  in  the  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  40  or  50  inmates. 
None  but  operatives  are  allowed  to  board  in 
them,  and  the  sexes  are  kept  separate.    The 


corporations  also  provide  a  hospital  in  which 
workpeople  find  attendance  in  sickness,  for 
which,  if  they  be  unable  to  pay,  the  employers 
are  responsible.  Individual  enterprise  employs 
in  various  manufactures  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
and  about  1,600  persons.  There  are  6  banks  of 
issue,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,450,- 
000 ;  8  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $2,605,148,  contributed  by  12,192  depositors. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  loan  and  fund  associa- 
tions, and  8  insurance  companies.  Lowell  has 
20  cnurches  (8  Baptist,  7  Oongr^ational,  1 
I^iscopal,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  8 
Itoman  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist).  Ilie 
Middlesex  mechanics'  association,  having  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes,  is  the  principal  litera- 
ry society  of  the  town.  A  dispensary  affords 
gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poor.  The  educa- 
tional system  consists  of  one  high,  8  grammar, 
8  intermediate,  51  primary,  and  2  free  evening 
schools ;  the  average  actuid  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  5,450 ;  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
9,599.  There  is  a  city  school  library  contain- 
ing 10,000  volumes^  to  which  access  may  be 
obtained  by  any  citizen  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  annual  assessment.  In  addition  to 
those  above  named,  there  are  several  literary 
and  benevolent  associations  of  less  impor- 
tance.   Of  40  newspapers  which  have  existed 
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in  Lowell  in  as  many  yaara.  4  are  slin  eon-  so  BtroB§^  an  influence  on  pnblio  opmion.  After 
^ned.    The  city  it  ooniieotea  wiili  Boston  hj  the  decease  of  Fisher  Ames  in  1808,  he  exer- 
the  Boston  and  Lowdl  railway,  and  with  Tan-  oised  a  greater  ascendency  than  any  other  por- 
ous points  north  by  the  Boston,  Ooncord,  and  son  in  Kew  En^^and  over  the  minds  of  ^<m 
Montreal,  and  other  lines,  as  well  as  with  who  were  opposed  to  the  nationid  administn- 
Lawrence,  Balem.  and  Fitchbnrg  by  smaller  tion.    His  writings  in  the  newspapers  and  hb 
lines  of  road.    The  goyemment  ccmsists  of  a  pamphlets,  of  which  be  published  25,  vere  of 
mayor,  8  aldennen,  and  24  conncilmen.  eminent  service  to  the  federal  party  bj  t^dr 
LOWELL,  the  name  of  a  distingnished  family  skill  and  vigor.    From  1810  to  1828  hew 
of  Massachusetts,   descended   from    Peroiyal  the  leading  member  of  the  ocnporation  of  Hir- 
LowcU,  a  merchant  who  emigrated  fhmi  Bris-  yard  university.    He  was  one  of  the  foanden 
tol,  En^and,  in  1689,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  <tf  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  ^  Boe- 
where  he  died  Jan.  8, 1665.    I.  John,  LL.D.,  ton  Athenteum,  savings  bank,  and  hosi^  lift 
an  American  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  insurance  company.    For  many  years  he  was 
Kewburyport,  Mass.,  June  17,  1748  (O.  8.\  yreaident  of  the   Massachusetts   agjicultmil 
died  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  6, 1802.    He  was  society.    He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  while 
the  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Lowell,  ihe  first  reading  a  newspaper.     **  He  possessed,'^  mji 
ministtf  of  Kewburyport,  and  was  |^aduated  at  Edward  Everett,   ^^  colloquial  powers  of  the 
Harvard  college  in  1760.    He  studied  law,  was  highest  order,  and  a  flow  of  unstudied  elo- 
admitted  to  practice  in  1762,  represented  New-  quence  never  surpassed,  and  rarely,  as  with 
buryport  in  the  provindal  assembly  in  1776,  him,  united  with  the  oonunand  of  an  acciirat(^ 
and  settled  in  Borton  in  1777.    He  was  elected  degant,  and  logical  pen.    Next  to  his  cam- 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  oonstitu-  mandiug  talent  and  enei^gy  the  great  secret  of 
tion  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  took  a  leading  his  influence  was  his  entire  and  unsuspected 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  was  dlBintorestedness.'*     IIL  Fbakois  Gabot,  an 
a  member  of  the  comnuttee  by  which  the  con-  American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding; 
stitution  was  draughted  and  reported  to  the  bom  in  Newburyport,  April  7, 1775,  died  in  Bob- 
eonventicm.    He  inserted  in  the  bill  of  rights  ton,  Sept.  2, 1817.    In  1810  he  visited  EngLind 
the  clause  declaring  that  '^  afl  men  are  bom  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  on  his 
free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed  return  home,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
at  the  time,  of  aboli^ing  slavery  in  Massachu-  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so  stronglj  con- 
setts  ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitotion  vinced  of  the  practicability  of  introducing  the 
he  offered  through  the  newspapers  his  services  cotton  manufacture  into    the  United  States 
as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who  that  he  proposed  to  his  kinsman,  P.  T.  Jacbon, 
desired  to  establish  a  right  to  fireedom  under  to  make  the  experiment  on  an  ample  scale. 
that  clause.    The  position  maintained  by  him  (Bee  Jaoksok,  Patbiok  Tracy.)    The  resalt  of 
on  this  question  was  decided  to  be  constitn-  his  project  was  the  establishment  of  m&nQfa^ 
ti<mal  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  stato  in  tures*  at  Waltham.  and  the  foundation  of  th« 
1788,  since  whicn  time  slavery  has  had  no  city  of  Lowell,  which  was  named  after  himself. 
l^Sal  existence  in  Massachusetts.    In  1781  he  He  visited  Washington  in  1816,  and  his  per- 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  con-  sonal  influence  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Oalhonn, 
gross,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  by  that  body  and  other  leading  members  of  congresS)  con- 
one  of  the  8  judges  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  tributed  largely  to  the  introduction  into  the 
appeals  fh>m  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  of  the  protective  daose 
several  states.    In  1784  he  was  elected  as  one  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  mannfao- 
of  the  commissioners  to  establish  the  boundvy  ture  in  the  United  States.     IV.  John,  jft 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.     In  founder  of  the  Lowell  institute  at  Boston,  son 
1789    President   Washington   appointed    him  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston,  May  11,  ip% 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Bombay,  March  4. 1836.    He  received 
and  on  the  new  organization  of  the  U.  8.  his  early  education   at  the  Edinbni^h  high 
courts  in  1801  he  was  q)pointed  by  President  school,  and  entered  Harvard  college  in  IS13; 
-Adams  chief  justice  of  the  flrst  circuit.    He  but  after  two  vears^  study,  his  healtn  being  im* 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  paired,  he  made  in  1816  and  1817  two  voyages 
academy,  and  for  18  years  was  a  member  of  to  India,  the  first  to  Batavia,  returning  by 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  college.    H.  John,  Holland  and  England,  and  the  second  to  Gal- 
LL.I).,  an  American  lawyer  and  political  writer,  cutta.    After  his  return  he  engaged  for  a  fe^ 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newburyport,  years  in  commerce,  but  in  1880-'81  his  wife 
Oct.  6,  1769,  died  in  Boston,  March  12,  1840.  and  two  daughters,  his  only  children,  died  in 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786,  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  for  the  rest  of 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  travel,  of  which 
was  20  years  of  age,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  he  was  passionately  fond.    He  spent  one  year 
highest  rank  in  the  profession.    In  1808  he  in  traversing  the  United  States,  and  then 
visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  8  years,  visited  in  succession  England,  Scotland,  1^ 
and  after  his  retam  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  land,  France,  Belgium,  HoUand,  Germany,  Ij^h 
politics.    Though  he  always  refused  to  accept  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  Asia  Kioor, 
ot&Qe^  few  men  of  his  day  in  Massachusetts  had  Egypt,  the  countries  on  the  upper  iNile,  Arabia) 
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and  Hindoston.  Hln.  main  oljeot  wM  to  poM-  MriiiftiidnveraloUMrorieiifcallasgiiagef.  She 
irate  the  Ohinefie  empire  from  the  Indian  traaf  has  oontributed  many  artidea  to  the  **  North 
tier.  Bat  he  was  prostrated  bj  disease  when  American  Reyiew,"  and  to  the  ^*  Ohristian  £x* 
he  reached  India,  and  died  8  weeks  alter  his  aminer ;'?  ai^  two  of  her  articles  in  the  latter 
arrival.  B^  his  will,  made  while  in  Eoypt  journal  (Not.  1850,  and  March,  1851),  in  reply 
amid  the  nuns  of  Thebes,  he  bequeathed  about  to  Prof.  JSowen's  attacks  on  Kossuth  and  the 
$250,000  for  the  maintenance  in  Bostim  of  other  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  rey^dutkm 
annual  courses  of  free  public  lectures  on  reli-  of  1848-^9,  attracted  much  attention,  and  had 
gion,  science,  literature,  imd  the  arts.  The  a  marked  influ^ice  on  public  oi>imon.  In  1851 
Lowell  institute,  as  it  is  called,  went  into  ICrs.  Putnam  went  to  Eun^  with  her  husband 
operation  in  1839.  It  is  highly  successful,  the  and  children,  where  she  resided,  chiefly  in 
annual  issue  of  tickets  to  the  lectiires  ayeraging  France  and  Germany,  till  1857,  proeecutinf  her 
25,000.  During  the  first  7  years  aft^  the  studies  in  languages  and  collecting  materims  for 
foundation  of  the  institute  the  lectures  deliv-  a  history  of  Hungry,  upon  whidi  she  has  been 
ered  numbered  561.  Edward  Everett  deliv*  long  engaged.  Vll.  Bobsbt  Tbaux  6pbno% 
ered  at  Boston,  Dec  81. 1839,  as  an  introduc*  an  American  author,  brother  of  the  preceding 
tion  to  the  first  course  01  lectures  of  the  Lowell  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  8,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
institute,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  LowelL  in  which  he  cated  at  Bound  Hill  sdiool,  Northampton^ 
said :  "  The  few  sentences,  penned  with  a  tired  and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  gradu- 
hand  by  our  fellow  citizen,  on  the  top  of  a  ated  in  1833.  He  studied  medicine  and  after* 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  will  do  more  for  hu-  ward  theology,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  a 
mm  improvement  than,  for  aught  that  af^pears,  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng^d  by  the 
was  done  by  all  of  that  gloomy  dynasty  that  bishop  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda,  whom 
ever  reigned.  I  scruple  not  to  aflirm  that  in  he  accompanied  as  chaplain  first  to  Bermuda, 
the  directions  ^ven  by  him  for  a  course  of  and  then  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  set* 
popular  instruction,  illustrative  of  the  great  tied  for  some  years  as  rector  of  Bay  Bob^. 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  evidences  of  During  a  severe  &mine  which  prevailed  in  the 
Christianity,  and  unfolding  the  stores  of  natu-  island  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  die- 
ral  science  and  useful  knowledge,  to  be  dis-  tributing  food,  became  ill  tluroughov^*work  and 
pensed  without  restriction  to  an  entire  com-  anxiety,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
munity,  there  is  a  better  hope  that  mental  soon  after  became  rector  of  Christ  churcJi,  New- 
activity  will  be  profitably  kindled,  thought  ark,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  settied  over  Christ  church 
put  in  salutary  motion,  the  connection  of  truth  in  Duanesburg,  N.  T.  In  1858  he  publi^ed 
with  the  uses  of  life  traced  out,  and  the  condi-  at  Boston  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life  and 
tion  of  man  benefited,  than  in  all  the  councils,  scenery,  '^The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
rescripts,  exploits,  and  institutions  of  Sesostris  Bay,"  and  in  1860  *^  Fresh  Hearts  that  tailed 
and  his  line."  Y.  Chablxs,  D.D.,  an  American  8,000  Tears  Ago,  and  other  Poems."  YUI. 
clergyman,  son  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  bom  in  James  Btjssbll,  an  American  poet,  brother  of 
Boston,  Aug.  15, 1782.  He  received  his  early  tiie  preceding,  bori?L  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
education  at  Medford  and  at  Andover  academy.  22, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  ana  leffe  in  1838,  and  recited  a  *^  Class  Poein," 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  which  he  soon  which  was  printed  in  1839,  and  which  contain- 
abandoned  for  that  of  theolcgy.  In  1802  he  ed  many  strokes  of  vigorous  satire  and  much 
visited  Europe  and  studied  for  two  years  at  sharp  wit.  He  studied  law  in  Harvard  univer* 
Edinburgh,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  sity,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
continent,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  opened  an  o£&ce  in  Boston.  He  soon,  how<* 
1805.  On  Jan.  1, 1806,  he  was  settled  as  min-  ever,  abandoned  the  profession  and  devoted 
ister  of  the  West  (Congregational)  church  in  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1841  he  pub- 
Boston,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor  (1860).  In  lished  a  volume  of  poems  entitied  *^  A  Tear's 
1837-40  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  life,"  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  though 
the  East.  Beside  many  occasional  discourses,  many  of  the  poems,  revised  by  the  maturer 
he  has   published   two  volumes  of  sermons  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author,  have  been 

2oston,  1855.)    VL  Mabt  (Mrs.  Putnam),  an  incorporated  into  the  subsequent  collections  <^ 

nerican  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  Ms  writings.    In  Jan.  1843,  he  commenced,  in 

bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  3, 1810.  Bhe  was  married,  coi\jilnction  with  Kobert  Carter,  the  publica- 

April  5, 1832,  to  Samuel  B.  Putnam,  a  merchant  tion  at  Boston  of  ^*  The  Pioneer,  a  Literary  and 

of  Boston.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  New  Hamp-  Critical  Magazine,"  which  the  ^*  Cycloprodia  of 

shire,  descended  fhmi  the  Scandinavian  family  American  literature"  says  "  was  of  too  fine  a 

of  Trail  or  Troil  of  the  Orkney  islands,  celebrat-  cast  to  be  successful"    Three  monthly  numbers 

ed  in  Scott^a  "Pirate,"  possessed  m  an  emi-  were  issued, containing  articles  from  Poe,Neal, 

nent  degree  the  faculty  of  acquiring  languages.  Hawthorne,  Parsons,  Story,  and  otiiers.  beside 

Mrs.  Putnam's  attainments  in  the  same  direc-  the  editors,  when  the  publishers,  involved  in 

tion  are  extraordinary,  comprising  not  only  debt  by  other   publications,  failed,  and   the 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  tne  modem  magazine  was  disccmtinued.    Mr.  LowelPs  next 

tongues  of  western  Europe,  but  Swedish,  Dan-  puQicaticm  was  a  volume  of  "  Poems"  (Cam* 

ish,  Polish,  Bussian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  San-  bridgOi  1844),  con4>rising  "A  Legend  of  Brit* 
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Phillips  and  to  J.  R.  Qiddings,  ez-  agination  is  yiyid,  and  his  ntncy 

pressing  decided  anti-slavery  sentiments.     A  fine  images.    Some  of  his  ideal  portraits  are 

Yolnme  of  prose,  entitled  "Oonversadons  on  ezeeedinglj  beaotiM;    for  example,  that  of 

some  of  the  Old  Poets"  (Cambridge,  1846),  ^Iren^.'    Noconunon  hand  conld  have  drawn 

next  appeared.    It  is  a  series  of  essajs  in  the  those  gentle  lineaments,  and  laid  on  those  80IU7 

form  of  dialogues  on  Chancer,  Chapman,  Ford,  tinted  colors.    It  shows  a  power  of  diaoemiiiff 

and  poets  and  poetry  in  general,  Intersp^rsea  and  describing  the  retiring  graces  and  reeerrea 

witii  remarks  on  politics,  slavery,  and  other  charms  of  womanhood  not  often  fonnd  m  a 

topics.   A  second  series  of  his  **  Poems"  (Cam-  mascnline  intellect ;  and  an  i^jH-eciatioo  of  and 

bridge,  1848)  contained  *^  The  Present  CMsis^"  reverence  for  the  higher  excellences  <^  the 

*^  Anti-Texas,"  **  On  the  Capture  of  certam  female  character  which  do  honor  to  his  moxal 

Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington,"  and  others  sense  and  purity  of  tarte."   IX.  Mabia(WhixsX 

which  have  obtained  great  popularity  among  an  American  poet,  wife  of  the  preceding  bom 

the  opponents  of  slavery.    In  the  same  year  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  8,  1821,  died  in 

was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  a  thin  volume.  Cambridge,  Oct  27, 1858.    Her  marnage  with 

'^  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  a  poem  founded  Mr.  Lowdl  took  place  in  1844.    She  was  singn- 

upon  the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  larly  beautiful  in  person  and  character,  fuid 

Graal,  and  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  a  witty  and  highly  aocomplishea  in  languages  and  ^encgral 

humorous  satire,  consisting  of  various  poems  in  literature.    A  volume  of  her  poems,  which  are 

the  Yankee  dialect,  ostensibly  by  Mr.  Hosea  characterized  chiefly  by  ex^uiinte  tenderness 

Biglow,  and  edited  with  an  introdtiction,  notes,  and  sinmle  delicacy,  was  pnvately  printed  in 

glossary,    index,    and  '*  notices   of   an   inde-  Cambri^e  in  1855. 

pendent  press,"  by  '*  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M,  pas-  LOWER  EMPIRE.    See  Byzantine  Empob. 

tor  of  the  first  church  in  Jaalam,  and  prospec-  LOWKBES.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering 

tive  member  of  many  literary,  learned,  and  on  Fla.,  and  watered  by  the  Withlacoochee  and 

scientific  societies."    This  satire,  was  mainlv  its  branches ;  area,  about  1,050  sq.  m. ;  ]fx>p.  in 

directed   against   slavery  and  the  war  with  1859,  4,140,  of  whom  1,948  were  daves.    1^ 

Mexico  in  1846-7.     It  has  passed  through  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  productive.    Dil850 

several  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  has  (since  which  its  limits  have  been  reduced)  the 

been   twice  reprinted   in  England.    In  1848  productions  were  283,569  bushels  of  Indian 

also  appeared  anonymously  "  A  Fable  for  the  com,  80,776  of  sweet  potatoes,  69,800  lbs.  of 

Critics,"  an  ingenious  rhymed  essay  upon  the  rice,  and  2,912  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  9 

principal  living  American  authors.    In  July,  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  28  churches,  and  609 

1851,  Mr.   Lowell  vimted  Europe,  travelling  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Troup- 

in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  re-  vine.    II.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  OOTdered  on 

siding  for  a  considerable  period  in  Italy.    He  the  N.  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  watered  by 

returned  home  in  Dec.  1852.    In  the  winter  of  its  brandies ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

1854-^5  he  delivered  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  21,915,  of  whom  1^649  were  slaves.    The  sni^ 

the  British  poets,  which  were  received  with  face  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The 

applause  by  crowded  audiences  and  extensively  productions  in  1860  were  988,287  bush^  of 

reported  in  tiie  newspapers.    In  Jan.  1855,  on  tndian  com,  168,505  of  sweet  potatoes,  161455 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  he  was  ap-  lbs.  of  rice,  and  28,872  bales  of  cotton.    There 

pointed  professor  of  modem   languages  and  were  86  churches,  and  466  pupils  atf^pding 

oelles-lettres  in  Harvard  college.    To  quaHfy  schools.    Capital,  Haynesville.    III.  An  K  00. 

himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by 

he  went  to  Europe  in  May,  1855,  and  after  the  Tombigbee  river ;  area,  569  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

spending  a  year  m  study,  chiefly  at  Dresden,  in  1850, 19,554^  of  whom  12,998  were  slaves, 

he  returned  home  in  Aug.  1866.    Mr.  Lowell  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  .a  dark 

has  written  much  for  the  '^  North  American  and  very  fertile  loam.    The  productions  in  1850 

Review,"  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  the  London  were  871,864  bushels  of  Inman  com,  98,418  of 

*^ Daily  News,"  the  '^National  Anti-Slavery  sweet  potatoes,  5,850  lbs.  of  rice,  and  15,127 

Standard,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  now  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  17  grist  mUla,  9 

the  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."    He  is  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  1,110 

the  author  of  the  article  on  Dante  in  this  cydo-  pupils  attendingschools.    Capital,  Columbus. 

p»dia.    Several  editions  of  his  collected  poems  LOWNDES,  Kawuns,  an  American  lawyer 

nave  appeared  in  this  country,  and  8  editions  and  statesman,  bom  in  the  British  West  Indies 

in  England.    The  editor  of  one  of  the  English  in  1722,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  24, 

editions,  Andrew  R.  Scoble,  says :  *>  The  tone  1800.    His  parents  settled  when  he  was  very 

of  his  compositions  is  singularly  high-minded,  young  in  Charleston,  where  he  received  hu 

vigorous,  and  pure.    Many  of  his  pieces  im-  education,  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and 

press  us  forcibly  with  the  idea  of  great  power,  practised  with   great .  success.     In   1766  he 

of  imagination  scattering  its  wealth  with  singu-  was  appointed  by  the  crown  associate  ^dge. 

lar  profuseness.  and  of  a  daring  originality  of  Within  8  months  he  delivered  the  opimon  of 

conception.    The  descriptive  power  shown  in  the  minority  of  the  court,  but  contrary  to  that 
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of  the  chief  Justioe,  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  bly  of  Sooth  Oarolina,  in  which  office  he  seired 
public  proceedings  without  the  emploTment  of  till  in  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
stamoed  paper.  This  able  and  elaborate  oi>in-  of  congress,  where  he  continued  till  1822,  when 
ion  illustrates  the  paramount  necessity  which  his  declining  health  compiled  his  resignation, 
legitimated  the  revolution,  waives  all  considera-  He  cooperated  with  the  republican  party  of  his 
tion  of  the  stamp  act  as  a  constitutional  meas-  time  without  being  a  partisan ;  was  an  urgent 
ure,  and  only  argues  from  the  common  law  supporter  of  the  war  of  1812;  reviewed  the 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  conduct  of  Jackson  in  the  Beminole  war ;  and 
In  1768  he  moved  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  spoke  frequently  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
of  South  Caroliua  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  the  national 
of  William  Pitt,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  bank,  the  Mssouri  compromise,  the  Spanish 
statesman's  services  to  the  colonies  and  the  treaty,  and  the  ttuiff.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  measure  was  carried,  committee  on  ways  and  means  from  1818  to  1822. 
and  the  statue  still  rem^s  in  Charleston.  In  His  friends  regarded  him  as  the  most  proper 
1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  person  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the  country, 
safety,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  under  The  summer  of  1820  he  passed  in  Europe;  that 
it.  In  1776  he  was  one  of  a  commitee  of  11  of  1821  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina, 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  prov-  where  he  contracted  the  malarious  disease  of 
ince,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  legisla-  the  climate,  which  impaired  his  constitution, 
tive  council  created  by  the  constitution.  In  His  physicians  prescribed  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
1778  he  was  elected  president  of  the  province,  and  he  died  on  tne  passage, 
and  gave  his  official  assent  to  the  new  constitu-  LOWTH,  William,  an  English  clergyman 
tion.  Savannah  was  soon  captured  by  the  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1661,  £ed  in 
British  forces,  Georgia  succumbed,  and  South  Buriton,  Hampshire,  in  1782.  He  was  gradu- 
Oarolina  was  threatened.  Mr.  Lowndes  ad-  ated  at  Oxford  in  1688,  where  he  distingui^ed 
dressed  himself  with  energy  to  the  prepara-  himself  by  his  attainments  as  a  biblical  schohu*. 
tions  for  the  enemy,  but,  having  fewer  than  After  leaving  the  university  he  became  chap- 
10,000  men  in  the  field,  was  nnable  to  resist  lain  to  Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  in 
overwhelming  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Charles-  1696  conferred  on  him  a  prebend  in  his  own 
ton  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Savannah,  and  he  cathedral,  and  in  1699  presented  him  to  the 
remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  He  was  living  of  Buriton.  which  he  retained  till  his 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  death.  He  contriouted  many  valuable  notes  to 
South  Carolina,  when  the  federal  constitution  Potter's  "  Clemens  AJexandrinus,"  Hudson's 
wad  submitted  to  the  states  for  adoption.  He  '^  Josephus,"  and  Reading's  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
strenuously  opposed  it,  objecting  to  the  restric-  torians."  The  principal  of  his  own  works  are : 
tion  which  it  imposed  upon  the  slave  trade,  "A  Vindication  oi  tne  Divine  Authority  and 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  great  source  of  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments " 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  South ;  to  (Oacford,  1692)  ;  "  Directions  for  the  Profit- 
the  clause  giving  power  to  congress  to  regulate  able  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (London, 
commerce ;  and  to  the  centralization  of  power  1708) ;  and  ^'  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets" 
which  would  accrue  to  the  federal  government  (1725.)— Robbbt,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  constitution,  pro-  bom  in  Buriton,  Uov.  28, 1710,  died  in  Fulham, 
testing  that  it  would  reduce  the  states  to  the  near  London,  Kov.  8, 1787.  He  was  graduated 
condition  of  mere  corporations,  andgive  a  dan-  at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1787,  and  in  1741 
gerous  dominance  to  the  North.  The  earnest-  succeeded  Mr.  Spence  as  professor  of  poetry 
ness  of  his  opposition  appears  from  the  closing  there,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  course 
sentence  of  one  of  his  speeches:  "I  wish  for  of  lectures  on  the  "Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He- 
no  other  epitaph  than  this:  ^Here  lies  one  brews."  In  1744  Bishop  Hoadley  presented 
who  opposed  the  federal  constitution,  holding  him  to  the  living  oi  Ovington,  Hampshire.  In 
it  to  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.' "  1748-'9  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  Mr. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  resolution  was  Lesge,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
carried  against  him  by  only  a  single  vote. —  and  Lords  George  and  Frederic  Cavendish,  bro- 
WiLUAM  Jones,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  thers  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1750  he 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
Feb.  7, 1782,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  22, 1822.  From  1763  rector  of  East  Woodhay  in  Hampshire, 
his  7th  till  his  10th  year  he  was  educated  in  and  in  1755  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Dev- 
England.    Returning  to  Charleston,  he  com-  onshire^  lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  as  chap- 

})leted  his  preparatorv  studies  under  Dr.  Gal-  lain.    He  was  nominated  by  his  patron  to  the 

aher,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  graduated  see  of  Limerick,  but  declined  it  for  the  pre- 

at  Charleston  college,  entered  the  law  oflSce  of  bend  of  Durham  and  rectory  of  Sedgeffeld. 

Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was  admitted  to  In  1766  he  was  raised  to  tiie  bishopric  of 

the  bar  in  1804,  having  previously  married  St.  David's.    He  was  translated  to  Oxford  in 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney.  the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777.    On 

He  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  attend  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  1788, 

his  plantation.    In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Geoi^  III.  offered  Dr.  Lowth  the  primacy 

house  of  representatives  in  the  general  assem-  of  Canterbury,  but  in  consequence  ck  infirm 

volL  X. — 45 
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health  he  declined  it.     His  most  important  in  a  public  school,  striving  with  Infinite  labor 
works  are  :   FrcBleetionet  de  Sacra  Pom  Ht-  to  master  the  Latin  grammar  at  the  age  of  S8. 
IrtBorum  (Oxford,  1758) ;  "Life  of  William  of  Ho  had  already  formed  the  design  of  collecting 
Wykeham"  (1768  ;  2d  ed.,  1759) ;   "  English  a  body  of  companions  to  labor  in  some  way  for 
Grammar"  (1762) ;  and  a  metrical  "  Transla-  the  good  of  reugion,  and  when  in  1626  he  went 
tion  of  Isaiah"  (1^78),  which  is  his  greatest  from  Barcelona  to  the  university  of  Alcala  he 
production.    The  13th  edition  of  this  version  was  followed  by  a  few  friends  bent  npon  imi- 
appeared  in  London  in  1842.  tating  his  mode  of  life.     They  wore  a  plain 
LOXA.    See  Loja.  gray  habit ;  they  lived  by  bcMing ;  and  what- 
LOYD,  Lewis,  a  London  banker,  bom  Jan.  ever  time  they  coold  spare  from  study  was 
1, 1768,  died  at  Overstone  park,  Northampton-  spent  in  exhortation  and  attendance  at  the 
shire.  May  18, 1868.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  hospitals.    The  preachings  of  Luther  and  the 
Mr.  William  Loyd,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  doctrines  of  the  Alombrados  about  this  time  had 
life  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  small  dissenting  filled  Spain  with  alarm  alike  at  religions  novd- 
chapel  at   Manchester.     Having   married  in  ties  ana  at  all  secret  gatherings.    Ignatius  was 
1798  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  cast  into  prison,  and  though  his  trial,  as  one 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  he  entered  into  of  his  biographers  relates^   "  appeared  more 
partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  and  after-  likely  to  lead  to  his  canonization  than  to  his 
ward  established  a  branch  house  in  London,  condemnation  as  a  criminal,^  he  was  forbidden 
under  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  to  preach  and  ordered  to  put  off  his  peculiar 
has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  banking  gart).     At   Salamanca,  whither  he  tnen  re- 
establishments  of  England.     Its  prosperity  fi  moved,  he  was  treated  with  still  more  sever- 
chiefly  due  to  the  energy,  industir,  and  in-  ity,  but  finally  dismissed  with  honor,  though 
teUigence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  who  was  for  a  long  with  such  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  to 
time  a  ruling  spirit  of  the  financial  world  of  preach  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  France,  and 
London.    By  his  first  wife  he  left  an  only  son  arrived  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1628.    His  companions 
and  heir,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  who  was  raised  had  one  by  one  forsaken  him,  but  here  at  the 
in  1860  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  university  he  found  new  friends  who  were  to 
Overstone.  be  the  earliest  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 
LOYOLA,  Sadtt  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the  The  first  was  a  young  ecclesiastic,  Pierre  Le- 
society  of  Jesus,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  febvre,  or  Peter  Faher ;  the  second,  Francis 
near  Azcoytia,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  in  1491,  died  Xavier.     James  Laynez,  Al^honso  Salmeron, 
in  Eome,  July  81, 1666.    His  true  name  was  Nicholas    Bobadilla,    and    Simon    Rodriguez 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Kecalde  de  Loyola.    He  joined  him  soon  afterward.    In  July,  1684,  he 
was  the  youngest  of  11  children  bom  to  Don  assembled  these  6  disciples,  and  laid  before 
Bertram,  lord  of  Ognez  and  Loyola,  and  Dofia  them  his  plan  for  founding  a  new  missionary 
Maria  Saez  de  Balde  his  wife.    At  the  age  of  order,  to  labor  especially  in  Palestine.     The 
14  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  proposal  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     It 
Isabella  as  page  to  the  king,  whom  he  accom-  was  resolved  that  the  associates  should  remain 
panied  in  his  wars  against  the  Portuguese,  the  in  Paris  until  all  had  completed  their  studies, 
Navarrais,  the  Frendi,  and  the  Moors,  display-  and  if  within  a  year  after  that  time  no  oppor- 
ing  a  valor  and  capacity  which  soon  raised  him  tunity  occurred  of  reaching  the  Holy  Land, 
to  the  height  of  reputation.    His  gallantry  and  they  should  offer  their  services  to  the  pope, 
courtly  bearing  were  equal  to  his  bravery,  and  On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15)  they 
the  young  soldier  seemed  destined  for  a  bnlliant  took  their  vows  at  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  d 
position  in  the  world  when  a  wound  in  the  leg,  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  adding  to  the  usual 
received  while  heroically  defending  the  city  of  obligations  of  poverty  and  chastity  two  others, 
Pampeluna  against  the  French  in  1521,  left  him  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  and  obedience  to  the 
a  prisoner  and  a  cripple.    The  reading  of  cer-  pope.    They  continued  to  live  apart  from  one 
tain  lives  of  the  sdnts  during  his  long  conva-  another,  but  followed  a  certain  rule  of  life 
lesoence  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  religious  which  Ignatius  marked  out  for  them.    They 
Kfe.    As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  hav-  were  accused  of  heresy,  but  an  examination  by 
ing  regained  his  liberty,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  the  inquisition  resulted  in  their  triumphant  ac- 
to  the  famous  monastery  of  Montserrat  near  quittal.    Soon  afterward  Ignatius  was  induced 
Barcelona,  changed  clothes  with  a  beggar,  and  by  failing  health  to  revisit  nis  native  province, 
concealing  his  name  and  rank  passed  10  months  where  his  humility  was  severely  wounded  by 
at  the  little  village  of  Manresa,  part  of  the  time  the  anxiety  6f  the  people  to  do  him  the  honor 
in  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  part  engaged  in  proper  to  a  saint.    He  preferred  to  emjiloy  him- 
the  most  loathsome  offices  at  a  hospital.    Long  self  in  the  hospitals,  to  live  by  alms,  to  sleep 
fasts,  scourgings,  and  other  self-imposed  pen-  upon  a  bare  board,  and  to  preach  to  the  mnlti- 
anoes  frequently  brought  him  near  to  death,  tude ;  and  the  entreaties  or  his  relatives  could 
Early  in  1628  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  only  induce  him  to  enter  his  paternal  castle  for 
rasalem,  journeying  much  of  the  way  on  foot,  one  night.    After  passing  through  some  other 
and  depending  upon  the  charity  of  chance  pass-  parts  of  Spain  he  took  ship  at  Valencia,  landed 
era  for  his  ^ly  food.     He  visited  the  noly  at  Genoa,  and  journeyed  on  foot  to  Venice, 
places,  and  the  next  year  saw  him  at  Barcelona  where  he  arrived  toward  the  close  of  1685.    In 
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Jan.  1587,  he  was  joined  by  his  asaodates,  now  be  reoognized  as  a  nobleman  or  honored  as  a 
increased  to  9  in  number,  and  after  a  few  smnt ;  bnt  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  freeing  his 
months  of  labor  in  the  hospitals  the  whole  charaoter  from  such  aspersions  as  could  t^ect 
party  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius  went  to  the  prosperity  of  his  order.  His  early  military 
Bome,  received  the  pope^s  bles^g  on  their  un-  education  had  impressed  upon  his  character  a 
dertakiug,  and  then  returned  to  Venice  with  firmness  and  generosity  of  temper  which  he 
permission  for  all  of  their  number  who  were  always  retained.  Hence  he  constituted  his  or- 
not  already  priests  to  be  raised  ett  once  to  that  der  somewhat  according  to  military  rules,  but 
order.  Ignatius  however  deferred  his  own  or-  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
dination  until  Christmas  day,  1538.  In  the  he  displayed  a  paternal  tenderness,  and  in  gov- 
mean  time  the  prescribed  period  of  a  year  had  eming  and  framing  rules  for  the  society  he 
elapsed,  and  the  continuance  of  war  between  showed  a  prudence  which  has  never  ceased  to 
the  emperor  and  the  sultan  was  still  an  insuper-  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  least 
able  obstacle  to  their  intended  voyage  to  ral-  sympathy  with  his  principles.  The  best  monu- 
estine.  Ignatius  assembled  his  disciples,  and  ment  of  Ignatius,  if  we  except  the  society  of 
having  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  and  Jesus  itseff,  is  the  book  of  **  Spiritual  Exer- 
given  them  the  name  by  which  they  have  ever  cises^'  which  he  composed  in  his  solitude  at 
since  been  known,  set  out  with  two  compan-  Manresa.  It  comprises  a  series  of  meditations 
ions  for  Borne,  and  unfolded  his  plans  to  Pope  for  the  use  not  only  of  religious  but  of  persons  in 
Paul  in.  After  much  difficulty  a  bull  for  the  the  world.  The  "  Exercises"  may  be  said  to  lie 
establishment  of  the  new  order  was  granted,  at  the  foundation  of  the  order,  llie  vocation  of 
Sept.  27, 1540.  In  the  following  spring  a  meet-  every  novice  is  tested  by  them ;  the  first  mem- 
ing  of  the  members  was  held  at  Rome,  and  hers  performed  them ;  and  they  were  the  ground 
Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen  general.  Im-  of  many  of  the  persecutions  to  whieh  their  au- 
mediately  afberward  they  made  t^eir  solemn  thor  was  subjected.  **  The  object  which  he  pro- 
religious  profession  at  a  church  outside  the  posed  and  attained,"  says  Bartoli,  "  was  to  re- 
walla,  and  Ignatius,  having  fixed  his  residence  duce  the  cure  of  the  soul  to  an  art,  by  basing  upon 
at  Bome,  then  applied  himself  to  the  final  elab-  certain  principles  of  faith  an  exact  and  perfect 
oration  of  the  constitution,  of  which  as  yet  method,  which,  practised  by  the  application  of 
only  a  sketch  had  been  drawn  up.  His  subse-  the  means  prescribed  by  him,  is  almost  infalli- 
quent  history  is  that  of  his  order.  Beside  the  bly  successful."  The  book  of  exercises  has  been 
common  labors  of  benevolence  in  which  he  had  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and 
been  so  long  engaged,  he  founded  at  Bome  a  often  reprinted.  I^atius  was  beatified  by 
number  of  ^aritaWe  institutions,  among  which  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1607,  and  canonized  by  Greg- 
were  a  house  for  Jewish  catechumens,  a  college  ory  XV.  in  1622.  His  festival  is  kept  on  July 
for  German  youtii,  an  asylum  for  penitent  81.  Among  the  numerous  biographies  of  him 
women  and  poor  girls  who  were  exposed  to  are  those  of  Bibadeneira,  Vida  ae  S.  Igwuio 

freat  temptation,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  ^Madrid,  1570) ;  Hafiei,  Be  Vita  et  Moribus  S, 
or  many  years  his  life  had  been  a  perpetual  Ignatii  Loyoloi  (Bome,  1584)  ;  Gretser, -ip^ 
sickness,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  logia  pro  Vita  8,  Ignatii  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Ingol- 
death  he  was  able  to  take  little  share  in  the  stadt,  1599,  1601,  1604)  ;  Michael  Walpole, 
detwls  of  government.  At  the  repeated  re-  "Life  of  St.  Ignatius"  (St.  Omer,  1617);  fear- 
quest  of  his  companions  he  left  in  writing  an  toli,  De  Vita  8.  Ignatii  (fol.,  Bome,  1650 ;  En- 
account  of  his  early  life  and  conversion.  He  glish  translation,  2  vols.  12moM  Kew  York, 
died  alone  in  his  room,  and  after  a  long  inter-  1855)  ;  Bouhours,  Vie  de  8.  Ignaee  (Paris, 
regnum  was  succeeded  in  the  generalship  of  1679);  Genelli,  Lebendes  Tieiligen  Ignatim  von 
the  order  by  James  Laynez. — ^Ignatius  was  of  Loyola  (8vo.,  Innspruck,  1848). 
middling  stature,  mi^estio  air,  and  noble  conn-  LOZeBE,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
tenance,  but  slightly  lame  owing  to  his  wound  old  province  of  Lamguedoc,  bounded  by  the 
at  Pampeluna.  He  is  often  described  as  a  fiery  departments  of  Oantd,  Haute-Loire,  Arddche, 
enthusiast,  but  nothing  could  be  fhrther  from  Gard,  and  Aveyron ;  area,  1,965  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
the  truth.  Though  bjr  nature  of  an  ardent  in  1856,  140,819.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
temperament,  his  actions  were  so  entirely  ous,  being  traversed  by  various  chains  and 
under  his  control  that  during  his  life  he  was  spurs  of  the  C^vennes,  the  principal  of  which 
commonly  thought  cold  and  phlegmatic.  His  are  the  plateau  of  the  Palais  du  Boi,  5,077  feet 
outward  bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious  high,  the  Margeride,  4,982  feet,  and  the  Loz^re, 
zeal  which  burned  in  his  heart.  Obedience,  (from  which  the  department  derives  its  name), 
humility,  and  a  resignation  amounting  to  in-  4,887  feet.  The  chains  divide  the  department 
difference,  were  among  the  virtues  which  he  into  3  districts.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the 
most  loved  to  inculcate.  He  was  content,  so  climate  severe.  Three  considerable  rivers,  the 
long  as  he  had  not  the  interests  of  his  disciples  Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn,  have  their  sources  in  the 
to  consult,  to  pass  for  a  fool  and  a  madman;  he  mountains  of  this  department.  Manufactures 
imitated  the  speech  and  manners  of  the  beg-  and  trade  are  of  little  importance.  Lead,  iron, 
gars  whom  he  served  in  the  hospitals ;  he  was  antimony,  and  other  minerals  are  mined,  and 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  loaded  with  in-  sheep  extensively  reared.  Capital,  Hende. 
suits ;  he  avoided  all  places  where  he  might       LuBBOOK,  Sib  John  William,  an  English 
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a8lroii<«ner,  born  in  London,  March  26, 1808.  1858  nearly  70  sailing  and  steam  Teasels;  in  the 

He  was  gradnated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  foreisn  trade  there  were  940  entrances  and 

in  1825.    His  life  has  been  devotod  to  scientific  959  clearances,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  500 

labors,  and  he  is  the  author  of  nmnerons  papers  Tessels.     One  third  of  the  imports  come  hj 

in  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  land  and  river  fr(Kn  Hamburg ;  the  remainder 

Society, '^  and  in  the  ^*  Philosophical  Transac-  by  sea,  even  large  vessels,  wmch  formerly  h»d. 

tions  of  the  Boyal  Society.'^    Of  the  latter  bod^  to  discharge  at  Travemtlnde,  bdng,  throng 

he  was  for  12  years  treasurer  and  vice-presi-  recent  enlargements  of  the  port,  now  able  to 

dent.    Of  these  papers,  an  important  series  on  come  to  the  city.    The  chief  imports  are  cot- 

the  planetary  ana  lunar  theory  have  been  pub-  ton,  silk  goods,  hardware,  and  other  mairafao- 

lished  as  a  separate  work  under  the  title,  ^'  On  tures,  colonial  articles,  dye  stufk,  zinc,  &c. 

the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Pertur-  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  com,  cieMe, 

bations  of  the  Planets"  (8vo.,  1888 ;  2d  ed.  wool,   timber,  iron,  and  fish.    The  principal 

enlarged,  1884-^6).    Between  1881  and  1887  he  manufactures  are  tobacco,  soap,  paper,  play- 

contnbuted   to  the  ^*  Philosophical   Tnmsac-  ing  cards,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  iron. 

tions"  a  number  of  papers  on  the  tides  in  the  Lubeck  possesses  an  exchange,  a  commercial 

ports  of  London  ana  Liverpool,  for  which  the  school,  and  many  large  insurance  compAnies, 

royal  society  bestowed  upon  him  their  medal'  the  fire  insurance  company  annually  insoring 

on  physics.    He  also  edited  the  mt^  of  the  property  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000  marks. 

stars  published  bv  the  society  for  the  difibsion  Many  business  transactions  are  carried  on  with 

of  usefhl  knowledge,  and  has  published  ^^  Com-  Bussia  and  Scandinavia,  large  steamers  plying 

putation  of  Eclipses,"  and  **  Classification  of  between  Labeck  and  Copenhagen,  Stockhofan, 

the  different  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge,"  and  St.  Petersburg.    lAbeck  has  a  republican 

of  which  2  editions  have  appeared,  beside  oUicr  form  of  government,  administered  by  a  senate 

writings.  of  20  life  members,  and  by  120  delegates  elected 

LtlBECK,  one  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger-  for  6  years.    The  expenditures  and  receipts  in 

many,  situated  in  lat.  58°  51'  N.,  long.  10°  50'  1859  were  respectively  about  1,100,000  marks; 

E.,  on  a  ridge  between  the  rivers  Trave  and  the  public  debt  amounts  to  about  12,000,000, 

Wakenitz,  29  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  from  Ham-  including  a  new  railway  loan  of  8,000,000. 

burg,  and  145  m.  N.  W.  from  Berlin ;  area  of  The  decimal  system  of  currency  has  been  in 

the  city  and  its  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  operation  since  1857. — ^LObeck  was  founded, 

LObeck  proper  and  its  suburbs  in  1858, 80,715 ;  near  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Slavic  town  of 

of  52  villages  and  82  hamlets  scattered  around  the  same  name  which  had  been  destroyed,  in 

in  neighboring  principalities,  12,508;   of  the  the  first  half  of  the  12th  centuiT,iby  Adolphus 

bailiwick  of  Bergodori;  part  of  the  Vierlanden  U.,  count  of  Holstein,  and  ceded  by  him  in 

district,  which  the  city  holds  in  common  with  1158  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  grei^y  increased 

Hamburg,  12,198 ;  total,  55,421.    The  city  has  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  gave  it  the  cek- 

a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  wood  carvings  brated  code  of  laws  known  as  Jku  Lubitche 

and  paintings  by  Memlinff,  and  the  church  of  Becht,     The  emperor  Frederic  U.  conferred 

St.  Mary,  one  of  the  finest  pointed  Gothic  upon  it  in  1226  the  privileges  of  an  imperial 

edifices  in  K  (Jermany,  contaimng  pictures  by  free  city.    After  that  time,  and  especially  after 

Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  masters,  joining  the  Hanseatic  league,  Ltlbedc  became  a 

Conspicuous  among  the  other  public  buildings  is  place  of  great  commercial  magnitude  and  politi- 

the  shipowners*  guild,   and   particularly  the  cal  importance  as  the  ci^ital  of  the  Hanse 

town  hall  or  RatMa/u»^  with  the  famous  ancient  towns,  and  from  the  great  enterprise  of  its  citi- 

hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  which  the  deputies  from  zens.    During  Uie  80  years*  war  it  lost  its  pres- 

85  cities  used  to  meet,  and  in  the  lower  story  of  tige,  and  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  it  was 

which  the  senate  still  assembles.    The  Holstein  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes,  from  which  it 

and  Burg  gates  are  also  objects  of  architectural  has  since  greatly  recovered, 

interest,  as  well  as  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  LUBLIN,  a  government  of  Bussian  Poland, 

Ghost,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  many  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Bug,  S.  by  Austrian 

charitable  institutions  of  the  city.     The  chief  Galicia,  and  W.  by  the  Vistula;   area  about 

educational  establishment  is  the  gymnasium.  12,000    sq.  m, ;    pop.  about  1^000,000.     The ' 

The  size  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  interior  is  traversea  by  the  Wieprz,  whidi 

public  walks,  and  the  quaint  architecture  and  flows   into   the  Vistula  near  Pulawy.      The 

rich  decoration  of  many  of  the  houses,  bear  wit-  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. — ^Lublin, 

ness  to  the  former  importance  and  prosperity  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Bistrzyca,  an 

of  the  city,  which  it  retains  to  some  degree,  the  aflauent  of  the  Wieprz;  pop.  16,000,  a  large 

supreme  court  of  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany  part  of  whom  are  Jews,    ft  is  divided  into  the 

beinf^  still  held  at  LQbeck,  and  its  commerce  old  and  new  towns,  and  has  numerous  pnUio 

continuing  to  be  of  ma^tude,  notwithstanding  buildings  and  churches.     It  is  the  most  im- 

the  proximity  to  and  the  competition  of  Ham-  portant  commercial  town  of  the  kingdom  after 

burg  and  Bremen.     Still  it  has  considerably  Warsaw,  and  has  also  some  woollen  and  Hnen 

declined  compared  with  the  times  when  the  manufactures. 

Hanse  towns  monopolized  the  traffic  of  Eu-  LUBBICANT  (Lat  Ivhrimt,  slippery),  a  sub- 
rope.     The  xegiatered  shippmg  comprised  in  stance  usually  oi  an  oily  nature,  applied  to 
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machinery  in  order  to  fadlitate  its  xnorements  the  better  oils,  some  of  which  continue  the 
and  protect  it  from  wear.  Beside  oils  and  race  8  or  10  days.  In  the  trials  made  by  Mr. 
grease,  tar  is  used  for  wheels  of  carriages,  and  Kasmyth,  linseed  oil  flowed  freely  for  one  day, 
pulverized  soapstone  for  the  journals  of  heavy  bat  stopped  in  the  space  of  18  inches.  The 
wheels.  Qrapnite  also  is  applied  to  the  same  best  sperm  oil  flowea  most  freely  for  2  days, 
use,  for  which  it  is  adapted,  forming  a  hard  bat  the  8d  day  was  passed  by  common  sperm 
smooth  surface  like  that  of  polished  metal,  oil,  which  on  the  9th  day  reached  within  2 
In  large  mannfactoring  establishments  the  se-  inches  of  the  foot  of  the  plaae,  the  best  sperm 
lection  of  proper  lubricants  is  always  a  matter  having  stopped  on  the  Tth  day  at  4  feet  6i- 
of  especial  care.  The  chief  requisites  are  inches.  M.  W.  Artus,  noticing  ike  tendency 
sufficient  body,  so  that  the  material  shall  not  of  oils  to  gradually  decompose  and  oxidize  the 
be  thrown  out  by  the  movement  of  the  ma-  metals  they  come  in  contact  with,  was  led  to 
chinery,  and  at  the  same  time  permanent  try  for  watch  work  and  other  metallic  apparatus 
fluidity  while  the  material  is  in  contact  with  mixtures  of  the  hydrocarbons,  extracted  by  the 
metallic  surfaces,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  distillation  of  mineral  coaL  To  deprive  them 
Some  oils  soon  become  gummy,  and  then  retard  of  their  disagreeable  odor,  he  caused  them  to 
the  movements  they  are  intended  to  facili-  be  purifled  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
tate.  In  a  mill  running  50,000  spindles  at  the  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  then  leav- 
rate  of  4^000  or  5,000  revolutions  in  a  minute,  ing  them  for  some  time  to  repose.  The  oil  that 
a  slight  mcrease  of  viscidity  in  the  oil  used  as  swims  upon  the  surface  bemg  removed,  they 
a  lubricant  is  immediately  felt  in  a  demand  for  are  adtated  anew  wil^  lime  water.  When 
additional  power  to  ke^  up  the  motion.  Even  clear  they  are  decanted,  then  mixed  with  a  con- 
the  greater  fluidity  given  to  the  oil  by  the  in-  centrated  solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of 
creased  temperature  caused  by  lighting  the  gas  |,  and  then  are  rectified.  The  success  <^  the 
at  night  makes  a  difference  of  several  horse-  trials  induced  the  publication  of  the  process  for 
powers  in  the  duty  of  an  engine  of  a  large  the  benefit  of  those  requiring  this  lubricant, 
establishment.  For  delicate  works  designed  to  LUGA  GIOBBANO.  See  Giobdano. 
keep  in  motion  it  may  be  several  years,  as  of  LUOAN,  Geobqb  Chablbs  Bingham,  earl  of, 
watches,  oils  are  especially  prepared  by  process-  a  British  general,  bom  in  London,  April  16, 
es  often  kept  secret,  and  the  preparations  are  1800.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage  widi 
sold  to  the  watohmi&ers  at  very  high  prices,  his  father  Bichard,  2d  earl  of  Lucan,  hf^l  been 
For  larger  machines  sperm  6il  is  the  lubricant  the  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  after- 
commosly  esteemed  the  best,  and  in  England  the  ward  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  whom  sne  was 
oQ(^r^>e  seed  is  extensively  used.  Most  other  divorced  by  act  of  parliament  in  1794.  He 
oils  become  more  or  less  gummy,  or  have  too  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  entered  the 
little  body.  The  latter  is  the  defect  of  coal  army  in  1816.  In  1828  he  joined  the  Bus- 
oils  ;  but  although  these  cannot  be  used  alone,  sian  general  Biebitsch  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
the  heavier  portions  after  the  lighter  have  been  campaign  against  Turkey,  after  which  the 
distilled  off  answer  an  excellent  purpose  mixed  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Anne  (2d  class) 
witii  lard  oil,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  czar  !Nicho- 
50  per  cent,  and  are  thus  largely  employed  at  las.  In  1829  he  proceeded  with  Diebitsch 
the  West  The  lighter  portions  stand  at  about  across  the  Balkan,  as  commander  of  a  division 
40°  of  Baum^'s  scale,  and  the  heavier  fh>m  28°  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  he  brought  back 
to  25°.  An  oil  is  prepared  at  Hammondsville,  in  good  order  before  the  wfdls  of  Adnanople, 
Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  from  bituminous  coal,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks  was 
which  is  unusually  heavy,  standing  at  12°  B.,  concluded,  Sept.  14,  1829.  He  then  returned 
equivalent  to  a  specific  gravity  of  .99.  It  is  not  to  England,  and  retired  flrom  the  army  on  half 
adapted  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  is  found  pay  in  1886.  In  1889  he  succeeded  to  his  title 
to  be  a  good  lubricant  for  car  wheel  axles.  The  and  property,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  in 
heavier  kinds  of  natural  coal  oils  promise  well  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  beside  a  large 
as  lubricants ;  in  common  with  the  other  oils  estate  between  Staines  and  Ohertsey,  in  Surrey, 
of  this  class,  they  have  the  property  of  dissolv-  England.  He  devoted  himself  to  tiie  iroprove- 
ing  the  gum  produced  by  otiier  oils,  and  hence  ment  of  his  Irish  property,  and  rescued  within 
are  advantageously  mixed  with  them. — ^The  a  short  time  nearly  80,000  acres  from  a  ten- 
relative  qualities  of  lubricating  oils  are  tested  antry  steeped  in  misery,  but  the  summary  ejec- 
by  a  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  A  tion  of  whom  subjected  him  to  great  odium, 
plate  of  iron  6  feet  long,  provided  with  a  num-  and  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  London 
ber  of  longitudinal  grooves  of  equal  size,  is  "  Times "  and  other  newspapers.  The  duke  of 
placed  so  that  one  end  is  an  inch  higher  than  Wellington  had  great  regard  for  his  judgment 
the  other.  An  equal  sample  of  each  of  the  on  cavalry  matters ;  and  although  he  had  pre- 
oils  to  be  comparea  is  poured  at  the  same  time  vious  to  this  time  not  taken  a  prominent  posi- 
into  the  upper  end  of  each  of  these  grooves,  tion  in  the  army,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  they  are  left  to  flow  toward  the  lower  of  1854  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
end.  Some  oils,  which  for  the  first  2  or  8  days  cavalry  in  the  Onmea,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
appear  to  be  most  fiuid,  and  make  the  fmrthest  tenant-general,  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
progress,  begin  to  coagulate,  and  are  passed  by  Cardigan,  being  commander  of  the  light  brigade 
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cf  cavalTT.    H«  was  wounded  before  Sebasto-  K  W.  hj  Campania,  from  which  it  was  par^ 

polf  bnt  his  name  is  most  conspicnonsly  asso-  separated  bj  the  mer  Silams  (now  Selo).  K. 

oiated  with  the  celebrated  cavalrx  charge  at  by  Samnimn,  N.  K  bj  Apulia,  from  which  it 

Balaklava  (Oct  25, 1864),  the  order  for  which  was  separated  hj  the  Bnidaniis  (Bradano),  £. 

was  transmitted  fh>m  Lord  Raglan  through  Lord  b j  the  Tarentine  gulf^  8.  by  Brattinm,  and  W. 

Lucan  to  Lord  Cardigan.    He  was  created  in  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.    Tlie  territory  is  now 

1856  commander  of  the  French  legion  of  honor  entirely  indnded  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    It 

for  his  seryices  in  the  Crimea ;  bat  hlB  conduct,  is  monntainons,  excepting  a  fertfle  and  eztennTe 

toffether  with  that  of  Cardigan,  was  made  the  pliun  between  the  Apennines  and  the  golf  of 

subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Crimean  Taranto.    Beside  the  rivers  above  mentioned, 

bcmrd  of  inquiry,  which  however  did  not  result  it  was  watered  by  the  Tanager  (Negro),  an 

in  any  incrimination  of  either  of  them.    Among  afSuent  of  the  Silams,  the  Laus  (Lao),  which 

other  strictures  on  the  Crimean  report^  was  one  fedls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  confines 

published  by  the  London  "  Daily  News,"  July  of  Bruttimn,  the  Siris  (Sinno)  and  the  Sybaris 

26,  1856,  in  which  the  two  earls  were  handled  (Cosile),  which  flow  into  the  Tarentine  gnl^ 

with  great  severity ;  in  that  article  it  was  said  near  the  towns  of  the  same  names,  and  other 

that  **  the  Lucan-Oiu^igan  scandal  still  remains  numerous  streams.    Among  the  principal  towns, 

undiminished  in  real  gravity,"  and  that  "  the  though  flourishing  at  various  periods,  were  Me- 

first  duty  of  the  conunander-in-chief  now  is  to  tapontum,  HeracTea,  Sybaris,  and  Thurium  or 

introduce  into  the  service  a  deeper  sense  of  re-  Thurii  on  the  eastern  coast,  Posidonium  or  P&s- 

ffl;>onsibility,  a  more  earnest  sense  of  duty,  than  tum  and  Elea  or  Vella  on  the  western,  and  Pan- 

tbe  truculent  insubordination  of  the  two  white-  dosia  and  Potentia  in  the  interi(»-.    The  original 

washed  peers."    This  led  to  an  action  for  libel  inhabitants  of  Lucania  were  the  Chones  and 

brought  by  Lucan  against  the  proprietors  of  .  (Enotrians,  who,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  who 

that  journal,  but  on  the  trial  (Dec.  5,  1856)  settled  on  the  coasts,  were  gradually  subdued 

the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants.    The  by  Samnites  fh)m  the  N.,  who  in  their  tum 

earl  of  Lucan  is  a  member  of  the  house  of  were  subdued  by  the  Ramans  in  the  earlier 

l<Mrds  as  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  and  part  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.    Lucania  toward 

is  a  conservative  in  politics.  the  close  of  the  same  century  became  a  princi- 

LUCAN  (Mabous  Akn^us  Luojunrs),  a  Ro-  pal  seat  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  which  for  ever 

man  poet,  bom  in  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  destroyed  its  former  prosperity. 

A.  D.  89.  died  in  66.    His  father  was  of  eques-  LUCAS.   1.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  border- 

trian  rank,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  ing  on  Mich,  and  Lake  Erie,  bounded  partly 

and  carried  his  son  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mauroee  river,  and  drained  by 

where  he  was  educated  under  the  best  masters,  the  Ottawa  and  Swan  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ; 

His  talents  were  soon  generally  noticed,  and  pop.  in  1850, 12,268.    It  has  a  level  surface  and 

his  public  recitations  were  so  much  admired  fertile  soil.    The   productions  in  1860  were 

that  he  was  forbidden  by  Nero  to  continue  51,914  bushels  of  wheat,  118,947  of  Indian 

them.    This  prohibition  caused  bun  to  engage  com,  87,427  of  oats,  and  20,821  lbs.  of  wool 

in  the  conspiracy  of  PIsq,  in  which  he  was  There  were  7  flouring  mills,  10  saw  miUs,  4  iron 

betrayed.    An  offer  of  pardon  induced  him  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  8  tanneries,  IS 

after  some  hesitation  to  turn  informer;   but  churches,  and  6,122  pupils  attending   public 

after  denouncing  his  accomplices,  among  whom  schools.    Capital,  Maumee  City.    II.    A  S.  oo. 

was  his  mother  Acilia,  his  own  death  was  of  lowS;,  dramed  by  branches  of  the  Chariton 

ordered  by  the  emperor.    Finding  escape  hope-  and  Des  Moines  rivers ;  area,  482  sqL  m. ;  pop. 

lese^  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died  in    1859,  6,287.    The  surface  is  rolling;  wiUi 

while  repeating  some  of  his  own  verses  de-  prairies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  genenuly  fi^- 

soriptive  of  this  mode  of  death.    His  only  tile.     The  productions   in   1869  were  6,879 

extant  production  is  the  heroic  poem  PhardoUoj  busheb  of  wneat,  191,208  of  Indian  com,  5,687 

in  10  books,  the  subject  of  which  Ss  the  struggle  of  potatoes,  6,591  tons  of  hay,  and  8,019  gafls. 

between  Caosar  and  Pompey,  which  was  d^d-  of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Capital,  PoDc 

ed  by  the  battle  of  that  name.  The  10th  book  is  LUCAS,  Fbbdebio,  an  i^glish  journalist, 

incomplete,  the  narrative  terminating  abrupt-  bom  in  London,  Mardi  80, 1812,  died  m  Staines, 

ly.    The  different   spirit   pervading  different  Middlesex,  Oct.  28,  1855.    His  fiunily  on  both 

parts,  changing  from  flattenes  of  Nero  to  fierce  sides  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends.    His 

invectives  a^nst  tyranny,  proves  that  it  was  education  was  commenced  at  a  school  kept  b^^ 

composed  at  intervals.    It  reveals  much  poetical  a  member  of  that  society  at  Darlington,  mid 

power,  but  has  great  defects,  and  has  often  continued  at  the  London  university,  where  be 

been  both  admirea  and  condemned  with  exag-  remained  8  years.    He  then  entered  the  cham- 

fferatiou.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weber  hers  of  a  conveyancer,  and  kept  lus  terms  at 

0[jeipsic,1821-'81).  The  principal  English  trans-  the  Middle  Temple.    In  1886  he  b^an  the 

lations  are  by  Christopher  Marlowe  (of  the  first  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  had  good  success. 

book,  1600),  May  (1627),  Rowe  (1718),  and  Four  years  later  he  entered  the  Roman  CathoUe 

Riley,  in  "  Bohn's  Classical  Library"  (1853).  church,  and   published   a  pamphlet   entitled 

LUCANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division  "  Reasons  fbr  becoming  a  Roman  CathoKc," 

of  southern  Italy  or  Mi^na  Qrocia,  bounded  addressed  to  the  socie^  of  Friends.    It  is  a 
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Tdry  dear  and  yigorons  exposition  ol  the  ing  seaport  Yiareiggio  is  the  chief  place  cf 
motives  which  induced  him  to  take  so  im-  ezpoH  for  Carrara  marble. — ^The  road  to  t^ 
portant  a  step.  He  fomided  at  London  the  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca  (about  14  m.  from 
"  Tablet,^*  a  newspaper  since  widely  known  as  the  citj)  is  lined  with  picturesque  villages,  the 
an  advocate  and  ezponent  of  Oatholic  views,  principal  of  which,  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  occupies 
and  contributed  to  the  "  Dublin  Review."  In  a  central  position  between  the  Bagni  Oaldi  and 
1849  he  transferred  the  "  Tablet "  to  Dublin^  Ba^i  alia  Villa,  and  contuns  a  post  officci  & 
and  in  1852  was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  casmo,  an  English  book  dub,  and  many  hotels, 
county  of  Heath.  ^  houses,  and  shops.  The  Bagni  Oaldi  consist 
LHOGA,  an  Italian  territory,  successively  an  of  two  warm  spnngs,  in  one  of  which  the  ther- 
independent  republic,  duchy,  and  province  of  mometer  stands  at  ISC',  and  which  has  a  larger 
Tuscany,  and  since  March,  1860,  forming  part  of  proportion  of  salt  than  the  other  springs.  Tlie 
Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  Modena,  K  and  S.  by  Bagni  alia  Villa  have  a  spring  of  about  100®. 
Tuscany,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  area  The  other  baths  are  those  of  San  Giovanni,  with 
in  1854^  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  261,000.  It  is  di-  2  springs  of  98'',  Docce  Basse  of  15  springs  vary- 
vided  into  the  mountidnous  districts  amon^  the  ing  between  96°  and  110*^,  and  Bamal^,  with 
Apennines,  including  the  valley  of  the  Lmsa ;  a  spring  of  102°.  The  springs  contain  sulphates 
the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  comprising  the  fine  ana  muriates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  but 
and  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  the  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime.  The  waters  are  b^xe- 
flats  near  the  sea,  in  part  marshy,  but  produc-  flcial  for  cutaneous  and  kindred  diseases^  and, 
ing  good  pasture. — ^Ltjooa,  the  chief  city  of  the  the  valley  in  which  the  baths  of  Lucca  are  sit- 
above  territory,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beau-  uated  being  one  of  the  finest  and  the  coolest 
tifol  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  watered  in  Italy,  they  are  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
by  the  Serchio,  12  m.  N.  E.  by  railway  from  and  contain  many  fine  vUlas. — ^Lucca(anc.  Luea) 
Pisa  and  49  m.  W.  from  Florence ;  pop.  about  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  previous  to  becom- 
26,000.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  prin-  ing  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
cbal  squares  are  the  Piazza  Ducale,  Piazza  S.  was  a  republic,  ofb^Di  in  conflict  with  Pisa  and 
Michele,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.  The  last,  Florence,  for  some  time  sidinff  with  the  former 
which  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  which  city  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines.  Subse- 
the  market  has  been  held  since  1839,  occupies  quently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tJie  Viscontis  o£ 
the  site  and  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  Milan ;  and  after  having  been  liberated  from 
amphitheatre,  which  had  2  stories  of  54  arches  their  yoke  by  the  emperor  Oharles  lY.  in  ^e 
eacn,  and  could  accommodate  with  seats  nearly  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  again  became 
11,000  spectators.  The  chief  public  buildings  the  prey  of  several  petty  tyrants,  and  eventu- 
are  the  town  house,  the  public  library,  the  ally  recovered  its  independence  and  formed  a 
ducal  palace,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  the  Palazzo  government,  ruled  by  a  small  and  narrow- 
Mansi  and  the  Palazzo  Borghi  (now  used  as  a  minded  aristocracy.  An  attempt  to  establish 
pauper  asylnml  with  the  so  called  Scaligerian  a  more  popular  government  made  by  the  gon- 
castlesandalofby  tower  a^oining  it,  this  palace  faloniere  Burlamacchi  toward  the  middle  <^ 
as  well  as  some  others  of  Lucca  Imving  been  ori-  the  16tk.  century  fuled,  and  its  instigator  was 
ginaUy  intended  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well  put  to  death.  The  Martinian  law  pissed  soon 
as  for  habitation  and  state.  There  are  nearly  afterw^ltd,  and  so  called  after  its  author,  the 
40  churches.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  gonfaloniere  Martino  Bemardini,  established  a 
Martin,  is  of  tJie  11th  century,  with  archie-  dose  form  of  aristocratic  government  resem- 
piscopal  archives  abounding  in  ancient  histori-  bling  that  of  Venice,  only  a  certain  number  of 
cal  documents,  adorned  wiui  paintings  by  Tin-  families  being  made  eligible  to  office.  Theea 
toretto  and  other  masters,  with  statuary  and  privileged  families  frimished  the  executive 
other  works  of  art  by  Givitali  and  various  emi-  (Hffnoria),  consisting  of  9  elders  (amicmi),  a 
nent  sculptors,  and  with  a  memorial  known  as  gor^fahniere  (chief  magistrate),  a  senate  of  86 
the  ^*  altar  of  Liberty ;''  a  small  chapel  near  members,  and  a  great  coimcil  of  90.  The  nmn- 
theiiltar  contains  an  ancient  crucifix  carved  ber.of  these  favored  families  decreased  from 
of  cedar  wood,  famous  as  a  miraculous  relic,  about  150  in  1600  to  about  80  in  1T97,  when 
Lucca  possesses  an  academy  of  letters  and  Lucca  was  seized  by  the  French,  witii  whose 
sciences  founded  in  1817^  and  a  number  of  edu-  support  the  democratic  party  abolished  the 
cational  and  charitable  mstitutions.  Silk  was  Martinian  law,  and  organized  a  new  form  of 
introduced  from  Sicily  into  Lucca,  the  first  government  aoministered  by  2  councils  and  a 
place  where  it  was  produced  and  manufac-  directory.  In  1805  Lucca  was  £^ven  by  Na- 
tured,  and  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  poleon  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Bao- 
century,  according  to  Gibbon,  enjoyed  a  lucra-  cioc)ii.  After  his  fall  it  was  occupied  by  Aoa- 
tive  monopoly  of  this  industiy,  which,  though  tria,  and  complications  arose  as  to  the  fhture 
diminishec^  continues  to  be  carried  on.  TLq  soverei^ty  of  Lucca  and  Parma,  there  beinff 
trade  in  raw  silk,  however,  is  still  important,  two  claimants,  one  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  m 
and  it  constitutes,  together  with  oil,  the  staple  Napoleon,  and  the  other  the  Spanish  inDanta 
product  of  the  country.  Gotten,  wool,  and  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Louis  of  Parma,  for 
cloth  manufactures  contribute  also  to  the  in-  some  time  king  of  Etruria  (Tuscany).  Parma 
dostrial  activity  of  Lucca ;  and  the  neighbor-  was  allotted  to  the  former,  but  to  revert  alter 
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her  doftth  to  the  latter,  who  in  the  meanwhfle  dndieaB  of  TosoaDy.    He  wrote  SuUe  etnuee^ 

was  invested  with  the  regenoj  of  Laooa,  which  eff^etti  deUa  eof^eaeranone  BenanOj  ko,    {Get* 

however  was  to  revert  to  Tuscany  as  soon  as  man  translation,  Leipeic,  1821-'5),  and  varioos 

the  death  of  the  Austrian  Maria  Louisa  had  other  works. 

reinstated  the  Spanish  Maria  Louisa  and  her  LUCENA,  a  Spanish  town  in  Andafaiaa, 

son  upon  the  throne  of  Parma.    The  latter  ahout  80  m.  S.  S.  KfromOordora;  pop.alxmt 

princess  was  succeeded,  March  18, 1824,  hy  her  16,000.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  agricnl- 

son  Obaries  Louis,  who  had  married  in  1820  a  tural  population  and  proyincial  gentry.    j£anQ- 

daughter  of  the  Sardinian  kins,  Obaries  Albert,  factures  of  coarse  linens,  earthenware,  Slc^  are 

This  prince  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad,  carried  on.     In  the  enyirona  are  esteemed 

Ward  (died  in  1858),  an  Enslish  groom  who  medicinal  baths. 

left  Yorkshire  as  a  boy  in  the  pay  of  Prince  LUCERN,  one  of  the  principal  leffOBunoni 

Liechtenstein,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  Jockey  plants  used  in  field  husbandry,  of  uie  genus 

in  Vienna,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  duke  medieoffo  and  natural  order  of  faibacem,   Tb» 

of  Lucca,  who  promoted  him  from  the  stable  word  is  supposed  to  have  its  derivation  in  t 

to  his  household  as  valet,  which  service  he  corruption  of  the  Languedoc  word  lauarda^ 

performed  up  to  1846,  when  he  was  made  the  plant   being   for   eentniies  esteemed  in 

master  of  the  horse.    Eventually  he  officiated  France,  and  likewise  cultivated  in  Spain  under 

as  minister  of  the  household  and  minister  of  the  name  of  alfiUfa.    For  forage,  it  was  not  tt 

finance,  and  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  duchy,  one  time  well  received  in  England,  owing  prob- 

until  the  abdication  of  the  duke  in  1848,  after-  ably  to  some  unsuitableness  of  the  moist  dimale. 

ward  joining  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  clovers  (trifoHum  spp.)  are  much  more 

Shortly  after  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Italian  move-  highly  esteemed,  according  to  Loudon,  who 

ment  in  1847,  the  duke  ceded  Lucca  (with  the  indeed  says  that  the  red  dover  (T.  prittem) 

exception  of  some  minor  pftrts  reverting  to  for  mowing,  and  the  white  dover  (21  re^^dKi) 

Modena  and  Parma)  to   Tuscany,  to  which  for  pasturage,  excd  all  other  plants  in  this 

it  was  officially  annexed  (Oct.  11^  1847)  about  respect.    In  this  country  the  red  dover  will 

two  months  previous  to  the  time  when  it  also  endure  a  severer  dimate  than  the  hoeni, 

naturally  must  have  been  allotted  to  that  coun-  the  latter  requiring  greater  heat  and  sunshine; 

try  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Napoleon's  but  in  a  latitude  equally  suited  to  both  plants 

widow  Maria  Louisa,  which,  by  vacating  the  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  shodd  hare 

throne  of  Parma  for  the  Spanish  family,  ter-  the  preference.    In  some  respects  the  Inoeni 

minated  their  rule  in  Lucca.    It  remained  a  is  decidedly  superior,  as  in  bein^  perennial  and 

province  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  until  consequently  renudning  longer  m  the  soil.   As 

March,  1860,  when,  together  with  that  part  of  a  crop,  lucem  is  as  abundant  as  red  dover,  and 

Italy,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia.  whetner  green  or  dry  is  equaUy  relished  bj 

LUCGHESINI,  GmoLAMO,  marquis  of^  a  Prus-  cattle,  while  its  yidd  of  green  fodder  continnes 

sian  statesman,  bom  in  Lucca  in  1752,  died  in  later  in  the  season  than  that  of  red  clover. 

Florence,  Oct.  19,  1825.     He  was  descended  There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion 

from  a  patridan  fiamilv  of  Lucca.    Bei^  intro-  respecting  lucem  in  different   parts  of  the 

duced  through  the  abb6  Fontana  to  Fi^eric  United  States.    It  has  been  highly  recommended 

n.  of  Prussia,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon-  as  a  plant  fitted  to  the  field  culture  of  Massa- 

arch  as  librarian  and  reader.    Afterward  he  chusetts ;   yet  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Par' 

offidated  in  diplomatic  oapadties  for  the  Prus-  lington  that  it  does  not  find  much  favor  with 

dan  ^court  in  Kome  and  Warsaw.     Schloaser  the  farmers  of  Pemu^lvania,  being  now  rarelf 

says:  *^This  minister,  who  afterward,  in  con-  seen  there,  though  formerly  cultivated  on  a 

Beckon  with  Lombard  and  Hauffwitz,  formed  smdl  scde  as  feeder.     He  adds  that  its  col- 

the  triumvirate  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  which  ture  is  snccessfol  in  New  Mexico,  where  it 

proved  so  injurious  to  Germany,  and  finally  to  is  cut  several  times  in  the  season.   (^  Ameri- 

Prussia  herself,  then  (about  1790)  put  in  prao-  can  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,"  Kew  York, 

tioe  his  genuine  Italian  diplomatic  arts  in  War-  1859.)    As  early  as  17^8  and  1794  Chancellor 

saw."    He  succeeded  that  year  in  concluding  Livingston  made  experiments  with  it  as  a  f(^- 

an  alliance  between  the  former  power  and  Po-  age  crop,  and  spoke  favorably  of  its  merits  in 

land,  but  labored  two  years  afterward  as  assid-  a  paper  published  in  the  *^  Transactions  d  the 

uoudy  in  subverting  the  dlianoe  as  he  had  in  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricdture,*'  ^ 

effecting  it.    Prom  1798  to  1797  he  was  am-  (Albany,  1801).     The   late  John   Lowell  of 

bassador  in  Vienna,  and  then,  until  Sept.  1802,  Massachusetts  commended  it  in  several  articl^ 

in  Paris.    SubeequenUy  he  proceeded  to  Milan  to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  the 

to  meet  Napoleon  at  his  coronation  there,  and  "  New  England  Farmer,"  for  the  years  1828- 

after  having  been  with  ^e  king  of  Prussia  dur-  '80 ;   and  running  through  severd  soccessive 

ing  the  battle  of  Jena,  by  means  of  his  former  years  of  the  same  joumd  may  be  found  valn- 

aoquaintance  with  the  French  emperor  he  pro-  able  remarks  on  its  culture  and  uses.    As  w» 

cured  the  signing  of  a  truce,  which  was  rejected  as  1857  Mr.  Flint,  in  his  fourth  report  as  secrc- 

by  the  king.    Lucchesini  tendered  his  resigna-  tary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agricdtm^ 

tion,  and  afterward  was  chamberlain  at  the  court  brings  it  before  the  attention  of  fanners  in  that 

of  Kapoleon's  sister  Elisa  while  she  was  grand  state.    It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it 
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is  usdeBB  to  sow  laoem  upon  poor  sandy  or  in  either  oase  it  mnst  be  cut  before  blossoming, 
grayellj  soils,  or  on  wet  olajs.  In  a  good,  rich,  The  stem  of  Incem  is  erect ;  its  leaves  eon- 
loamy  soil,  its  roots  strike  down  to  a  great  sist  of  8  obovate-oblong,  dentate  leaflets,  hav- 
depth,  enabling  it  to  resist  drought  and  pnxlnce  ing  lanceolate  snbdentate  stipules ;  the  numer- 
verj  profitable  crops  for  from  5  to  10  or  12  ons  flowers  are  borne  on  racemes,  are  of  a 
years.  It  is  coi\1ectared  that  the  failures  in  its  pale  blue,  violet,  or  purple  color,  and  are  sue- 
cultivation  have  been  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  oeeded  by  spirally  twi£rt;ed,  flnely  reticulated, 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  In  several-seeded  pods.  It  is  recogni2ed  as  a  spe- 
Europe  it  is  customary  to  highly  manure  the  cies  known  to  the  ancients,  being  the  medick 
field  for  2  or  8  crops  preceding  the  raising  of  (jufiuaj)  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  medica  of 
the  lucem,  and  to  deeply  plough  and  trench ;  Plmy.  The  lucem  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  it  clear  of  weeds,  found  to  succeed  unon  poor  soils,  is  quite 
and  for  Qiis  purpose  two  successive  crops  of  another  species  (if.yaitfiito),  a  native  of  Europe, 
turnips  are  employed  in  getting  it  ready,  on  dry  mountainous  pastures,  and  a  coarse  and 
N'early  the  same  practice  is  recommended  in  hardy  kind. 

this  country,  as  it  is  said  that  after  lucem  has  LUCERNE  (Ger.  Lmern),  a  central  canton 
been  grown  a  few  years  on  the  same  soil,  the  of  Switzerland,  bounded  K  by  Aargau,  N.  E.  by 
latter  should  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  with  Zug,  E.  by  Schwytz,  S.  by  Unterwalden  and 
some  other  crop  or  laid  down  to  the  natural  Bern,  and  W.  by  Bern ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ; 
grasses  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  during  pop.  in  1850,  182,848,  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
which  it  had  previously  remained  in  lucem,  The  southem  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the 
when  it  can  be  safely  sown  with  it  agdn.  basin  of  the  Reuss,  and  the  N.  part  to  that  of  the 
Several  of  the  leguminous  plants  seem  to  Aar.  The  f(N*mer  river  flows  through  the  lake 
benefit  rather  than  exhaust  the  ground  on  of  Lucerne.  The  other  principal  sheets  of  water 
which  they  grow,  as  seen  in  the  good  results  are  the  Sempach  and  Baldeg  (or  Heideg)  lakes, 
arising  from  the  common  locust  tree  when  The  canton  is  not  mountainous  excepting  at  its 
it  is  induced  to  grow  upon  thin  soils,  and  in  S.  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwalden  and 
other  instances.  It  has  oeen  ooi^ectured  that  the  Bernese  Oberland,  where  however  even 
much  of  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  the  highest  peaks  of  Mount  Pilatus  do  not 
atmosphere,  and  that  their  ]eave£^  stems,  and  attain  ue  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  group 
roots  are  enabled  to  add  to  the  soil  in  sreatly  of  which  this  mountidn  consists  is  situated 
increased  proportions.  The  system  o£  fallow-  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  extending  for 
ing  used  abroad  is,  according  to  Liebig,  ^racti-  nearly  80  m.  along  the  borders  of  Luceme  and 
oflJly  to  expose  the  land  to  a  progressive  disinte-  UnterwtddiBn.  The  highest  of  the  T  peaks  of 
gration  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  this  group  are  the  Tomlishom  (about  6,900 
purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  feet)  and  the  Esel  (6,700).  The  soil  is  fertile, 
alkalies  capable  of  being  appropriated  by  and  yields  more  com  than  is  needed  for  the 
plants ;  and  a  careftil  tillmg  of  fallow  land  population.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  however,  is 
increases  and  accelerates  this  disintegration,  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Emit  trees 
For  the  purposes  of  agriculture  it  is  quite  abound,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
indifferent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with  extent.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  of 
weeds  and  with  such  plants  as  do  not  abstract  linen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and  some  com- 
the  pota^  of  the  soil  Many  species  of  the  merce  is  carried  on  with  Italy  by  the  St. 
UgufMno9(B  contain  remarkably  small  quantities  Gk>thard  pass.  The  canton  sends  7  members  to 
of  alkali  or  salts  in  general,  and  not  so  much  tiie  national  council  of  Switzerland.  The  lake 
as  one  per  cent  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  Pilatus,  which  is  associated  with  this  canton 
ma^esia.  Such  plants  belong  to  that  class  by  several  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
which  are  called  fallow  crops,  and  the  reason  been  recently  drtdned.  The  canton  early  joined 
why  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  influence  the  Swiss  confederation.  After  1880  it  be- 
on  the  grasses  and  grains  that  are  cultivated  longed  to  the  so  called  ^^  regenerated  cantons^'* 
immediately  after  them,  is  that  they  do  not  but  its  liberal  constitution  was  overthrown  in 
extract  the  alkalies  of  the  soils  and  only  a  very  1841  by  the  *^  theooratico-ochlooratio ''  part^, 
small  quantity  of  the  phosphates.  In  tiiis  way  which  led  to  the  bring^g  in  of  the  Jesuits  m 
the  lucem  has  performed  an  impOTtant  office  1844,  and  the  war  of  Sie  Sonderbund  in  1847 
for  the  flelds  where  it  has  been  raised ;  and  — Luceme  being  the  head  and  centre  of  the  7 
soils  which  would  bear  only  a  medium  crop  of  CathoUc  cantons.  ^See  6wnzBBLAin>.V--Lir- 
wheat  at  first,  have  produced  a  greatly  in-  obbnb,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  N.  w.  ex- 
creased  quantity  after  being  1^  down  to  tremity  of  the  lake  of  Luceme,  in  sight  of  the 
lucem  a  few  years  until  it  h^  enriched  them,  snowy  Alps  of  Schwytz  and  Engelberg,  and 
It  is  beet  to  cut  lucem  as  soon  as  it  beg^  to  10  m.  firom  Mount  Bigi,  is  traversed  by  the  river 
flower,  or  even  earlier,  when  it  is  neither  too  Reuss,  and  connected  through  the  central  Swiss 
succulent  to  cure  readily,  nor  so  coarse,  hard,  railway  with  the  principal  towns  of  Switzer- 
and  woody  as  to  be  unpalatable  to  cattle,  land ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,068.  The  town  is  sur- 
When  cut  and  fed  green  it  is  an  exceedingly  rounded  by  a  circle  of  ancient  watch  towers, 
valuable  plant  for  soiling  cattle,  or  it  may  be  and  is  waUed  in  on  the  land  side.  The  chief 
cut  and  cured  and  used  like  clover  hay ;  but  ouriodties  of  Lucerne  are  the  bridges  which 
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nthe  Renn,  viz. :  the  mill  bridge,  which  i§  for  ezpodng  the  hnportnres  of  the  pseodo- 
rated  with  paintingB  nearly  obliterated  of  prophet  Alexander,  who  accordinglj  ordered 
the  **  Dance  of  Death,  the  HmmbrHeie^  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lucian  was  re- 
the  Kapellbriiehe.  Against  the  timbers  snp-  taming  home  to  throw  him  overboard.  From 
porting  the  roof  of  the  last  are  suspended  this  fate  he  was  saved  onlj  by  the  interventicm 
nearly  80  pictures  illustrative  of  the  patron  of  the  captain,  who  had  Imn  conveyed  out  of 
saints  of  the  town  and  d[  Swiss  history.  The  the  ship  and  set  on  shore.  In  his  latter  days 
ffd^/iriteJce^  the  largest  bridge,  was  removed  in  he  was  {^pointed  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt, 
1852.  Commerce  and  industry  are  not  very  and  was  m  expectation  of  a  proconsulship  when 
extensive.  Near  Lucerne  is  the  monument  he  died. — ^The  works  of  Lucian  are  of  a  very 
erected  in  1821  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guards  miscellaneous  character.  The  best  known  are 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  his  *'  Dialogues,"  compositions  exhibiting  vari- 
10,  1792,  the  model  for  which  was  designed  by  ous  degrees  of  merit,  and  every  variety  m  style, 
Thorwaldsen. — ^Laki  Luoebhb  (called  Vier-  from  sober  seriousness  to  the  broadest  hmnor 
WaldstddUr-See^  **  lake  of  the  four  forest  can-  and  buffoonery.  They  are  in  general  directed 
tons,"  from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  against  the  gods,  philosophers,  and  absurdities 
Schwytz,  and  Lucerne,  which  form  its  shores)  of  paganism,  wmch,  according  to  Suidas,  pro- 
lies  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  the  cured  him  the  surname  of  the  blasphemer.  In 
levd  of  the  sea,  and  branches  in  different  direc-  the  ^*  Sale  of  the  Philosophers"  the  founders  of 
tions,  its  various  bays  being  named  after  the  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to  auction,  Hermes 
chief  places  situated  on  them.  The  W.  branch  being  the  auctioneer.  Pythagoras  brin^  10 
is  thus  cdled  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  the  bay  of  minso ;  Diogenes,  with  his  rags  and  cymcism, 
Alpnach  is  on  the  S.,  that  of  EOssnacht  on  the  but  2  oboli ;  for  Democritus  and  Heraditus 
N.,  aUd  Buochs  stretches  E.  and  W. ;  while  there  are  no  bidders ;  Socrates  is  knocked  down 
the  bay  of  Uri  constitutes  the  E.  end  of  the  to  Dion  of  Syracuse  for  2  talents;  Epicurus  goes 
lake.  The  total  length  is  about  25  m. ;  the  for  2  minsa ;  Ohrysii^us  the  stoic  is  bought  for 
breadth  varies  greatly.  Its  scenery  is  superb.  12 ;  while  ryrrho,  whose  price  is  not  men- 
The  patriotic  (according  to  recent  criticisms,  tioned,  persists  in  doubting  whether  he  has 
legendary)  deeds  of  Wuliam  Tell  took  place  been  deposed  of  or  not,  even  after  having  been 
on  its  shores.  Perched  on  a  cliff  of  the  bay  of  sold  paid  for,  and  delivered.  *'  The  Banquet, 
KOssnacht  is  the  ruined  castle  of  New  Haps-  or  Li^>itluB,"  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  of 
burg,  and  near  it  a  fortress  which  belonged  to  all  Lucian^s  dialogues.  The  scene  b  a  wedding 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  progenitors  of  the  feast  at  which  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
imperial  Austrian  dynasty.  The  lake  is  visited  principal  philosophic  sects  is  a  guest.  The  un- 
by  violent  gales,  blowing  at  the  same  time  from  lettered  portion  of  the  company  behave  with 
opposite  quarters  of  the  compass  in  different  propriety ;  but  the  philosophers  conunenoe  a 
parts  of  it.  discussion  which  ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
LUOBETTODAGENOVA.  See Oambiaso.  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  have  found  numer- 
LUCIAN  (Lat  LucioMiBy  Gr.  Aoviuapos).  ous  and  distinguished  modem  imitators,  includ- 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  voluminous  of  ing  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Qreek  authors,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about  The  earlier  editions  ot  Lucian^s  works  are 
A.  D.  120,  died  in  Egypt  about  200.  Hb  par-  those  of  Florence  (1496)  and  Venice  (1503). 
ents  being  too  poor  to  give  him  a  leamed  edu*  The  best  are  those  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz 
cation,  he  was  apprenticed  when  about  14  (8  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1743),  and  Lehmann  (9 
years  of  age  to  his  maternal  uncle,  a  reputable  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1821-^31).  There  is  an  in- 
soulptor  in  his  native  city.  Receiving  a  severe  complete  Enghsh  version  by  Dr.  Thomas  Frank- 
flogging  for  an  act  of  carelessness,  he  returned  lin  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1781) ;  a  much  supe- 
home,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rior  German  one  by  Wieland  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leip- 
rhetoric  and  literature.  He  travelled  for  some  sic,  1788-^9) ;  a  French  translation  by  De  Ballu 
time  in  Ionia,  and  having  completed  his  studies  (6  vols.,  8vo..  Paris,  1788) ;  an  Italian  transla- 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch ;  tion  by  Manxi  ^1819-^20) ;  and  an  English  ver- 
but,  meeting  with  no  success,  he  was  driven  to  sion  of  the  entire  works  by  William  Tooke  (2 
writing  speeches  for  others,  instead  of  deliver*  vols.  4to.,  London,  1820). 
ing  them  himself.  He  next  visited  the  greater  LUCIAN,  Saint,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  the- 
put  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  giving  lectures  ologian,  bom  in  Samosata,  Svria,  about  the 
in  the  cities.  At  Aliens  he  made  himself  fa-  middle  of  the  3d  century,  died  in  Kicomedia, 
miliar  with  the  Attic  dialect,  and  cultivated  an  Bithynia,  in  312.  Having  lost  both  his  parents 
aoquaintanee  wiUi  the  philosopher  Demonax.  when  12  years  old,  he  distributed  his  property 
In  Gaul  he  qmears  to  have  remained  for  sev-  to  the  poor,  and  removed  to  Ed^sa,  where  he 
eral  years,  ana  here  he  chiefly  gained  his  pro-  was  baptized,  and  became  the  pupU  of  Macarius, 
fessional  reputation,  and  made  himself  rich,  a  Christian  famed  for  his  oiblical  learning. 
Gn  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  applied  Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  repaired  to 
himself  to  writing,  but  still  travelled  occasion-  Antiooh,  and  there  opened  a  theolofnciJ  sdhod, 
ally,  vifflting  I(mia  and  Achaia  about  A.  D.  160  attended  by  numerous  students.  He  was  ex- 
or  166,  and  Paphlagonia  about  170.  While  in  oommunicated  for  heresy  by  8  successive  bish- 
Paphlagonia  he  planned  various  contrivances  ops  of  Antioch,  and  remained  without  the  pale 
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of  the  chnrob  for  Beveral  years.  He  was  in  to  haTe  been  maimnal  grand-nnole  of  Pompey 
fact  the  founder  of  Arianism,  and  even  the  the  Great  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Latm 
great  leader  who  subsequently  gave  name  to  poetry,  and,  if  not  absolutely  the  inventor  of 
uiat  form  of  doctrine  did  not  disdain  to  avow  Boman  satire,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  mould 
himself  his  disciple,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  it  into  that  form  which  received  full  develop- 
addressed  by  him  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  ment  in  tihe  hands  of  Horace,  Persius,  and  Ju- 
which  he  calk  that  prelate  "  fellow  Lucianist"  venal.  The  satires  of  Lucilius  (as  they  are 
Lucian  finally  submitted  himself  to  the  author-  collectively  called,  though  many  of  them  ap- 
ity  of  the  church,  and  attained  a  higher  repn-  pear  not  to  have  been  of  a  satirical  character) 
tation  for  learning  and  piety  than  ever.  In  originally  consisted  of  80  books,  of  which  over 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  having  been  800  fragments  are  still  extant,  the  greater  num- 
arrested  in  Antioch,  he  was  transported  by  ber  however  0(Hisbting  of  single  lines  or  isolat- 
land  to  Nicomedia,  and  put  to  the  torture,  soon  ed  couplets,  and  the  longest  of  them  extending 
after  which  he  died  in  prison.  He  was  enrolled  to  only  18  verses.  The  fragments  of  Lucilius 
in  the  calendar  of  the  church  as  a  sidnt  and  a  were  originally  collected  by  Robert  and  Henry 
martyr.  He  was  the  author  of  two  short  Stephens,  and  published  in  the  Fragmenta  P<h 
treatises  on  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  some  eiarum  VeUrum  Latinarum  CP&ns,  1564). 
letters,  all  of  which  have  perished,  except  LUGINA  (Gr.  EtXcc^uco,  Ilithyia),  the  god- 
one  fragment^reserved  in  the  "  Alexandrian  dess  who,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
Chronicle."  Hb  greatest  work  was  a  revision  supposed  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  children, 
of  the  Septuagint  which  was  generally  used  in  According  to  the  Hesiodio  theogony,  she  was 
the  et^tern  churches.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  a  sister  of  Hebe  and 
LUCIFER  (Lat.,  the  bringer  of  light),  the  Kars,  but  in  later  times  she  was  regarded  as  iden- 
name  of  the  planet  Yenus,  when  it  is  a  mom-  tical  with  Juno  or  Diana.  Her  principal  places 
ing  star,  Hesperus  being  Its  name  when  it  ap-  of  worship  were  Rome,  Crete,  and  Athens.    On 

Eears  in  the  evening.    In  Greek  mythology,  ber  festival,  celebrated  March  1,  the  matrons 

•ucifbr  was  the  son  of  Astrous  and  Aurora^  adorned  her  temples  with  flowers  and  prayed 

and  together  with  the  Hours  had  charge  or  for  fecundity,  an  easy  delivery,  and  a  fortunate 

the  horses  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. — ^Lucifer  posterity.    Her  woi^ip  was  probably  founded 

is  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  devil,  being  ap-  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  and  thence  spread 

Elied  to  him  from  an  allegorical  interpretation  over  &elos  and  Attica.    Her  birthplace,  accord- 

y  the  church  fathers  of  a  passage  (Isaiah  xiv.  ing  to  Cretan  tradition,  was  a  cave  in  tne  terri* 

12)  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  likened  to  tory  <^  Cnossus ;  others  believed  that  she  came 

the  morning  star.  from  the  Hyperboreans. 

LUCIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  died  about  LOCKE,  Gotivbibd  Chbistian  Fbiei>rich,  a 

870.    In  854  he  was  sent  by  Liberius,  bishop  German  theologian,  bom  in  Egeln,  near  Magde- 

of  Rome,  as  legate  to  the  council  of  Milan,  to  burg,  Aug.  28,  1792,  died  in  GOttingen,  Feb. 

uphold,  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  of  Yer-  14^1855.    He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle 

celli,  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  churdi  against  the  and  Gdttingen,  where  Knapp,  Gesenius,  and 

Arian  emperor  Constantins.    In  consequence  of  Planck  were  among  his  teachers.    His  first  pub* 

the  firmness  with  which  he  withstood  the  wishes  lished  work  was  I>e  JEcolesia  Apoatoliea  (Gdt- 

of  Constantins,  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  tingen,  1818),  a  prize  essay.    In  1818  he  became 

from  place  to  place  as  an  exile,  sufifering  great  tutor  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Gdttingen. 

hardships.    While  residing  at  Eleutheropolis,  In  1816  he  went  as  JPrit<Udoeent  to  Berlin,  at- 

in  Palestine,  he  composed  his  principal  work,  traoted  especially  by  the  reputation  of  Schleier- 

entitled  Ad  Constantxum  Augustum  pro  Saneto  macher,  who  henceforth  numbered  him  among 

Athanasio,    On  tiie  death  of  Constantins  Lu-  his  warmest  friends   and   greatest  admirers, 

cifer  was  restored  to  freedom,  and  commis-  though  Ltlcke  can  hardly  be  called  his  follower, 

sioned  by  the  counoU  •f  Alexandria  to  aid  in  Jn  1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  university 

healing  the  disorders  which  afiSicted  the  church  of  Bonn ;  but  In  1827  he  retumed,  as  ordinary 

of  Antioch  in  consej^uence  of  the  supposed  professor,  to  Gdttingen.     His  two  most  im- 

Arianism  of  Meletius  its  bishop.    His  violence,  portant  works  are :  Orundriss  einer  neuUsta- 

however,  only  increased  those  disorders,  and  mmtlichen  Sermensutih  (Gdttingen,  1817),  and 

exposed  nim  to  the  censure  of  his  best  friends,  a  *'  Commentary  on  the  Goi^I  according  to 

Chafing  under  the  rebuke,  and  disgusted  with  John"  (4  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1820-*82).    The  lat- 

the  mcmeration  of  his  par^,  he  retired  in  868  ter  worK,  in  particular,  is  still  classed  among  the 

to  his  native  island  of  Sardinia,  and  there  best  exegeti<»l  productions  (^Grerman  theology, 

founded  a  small  sect  called  Luciferiani.  whose  In  Berl&,  he  edited  with  Schleiermacher  and 

most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  inveter-  De  Wette  the  Theologisohe  Zeit$chrift;  in  Bonn, 

ate  hostility  to  Arianism.    The  first  edition  of  with  Gieseler,  the  ChHtUithe  ZeiUchrift,  After- 

his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  1568 ;  the  best  ward  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Sfudien  und 

is  that  of  the  Coleti  (Venice,  1778).  FritikeTi,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

LUCILIUS,  Caitjs,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Su-  Deutsche   Zeiteehrift  /Hr  ekrietliehe    Wissen- 

essa,  a  city  of  the  Aurunci,  in  148,  died  in  Naples  eehti/t^  the   G&Uinger  geUhrte  Arueigen^  and 

in  108  B.  C.    He  servea  at  a  very  early  a^  other  journals.    His  biographical  essays  on  his 

under  the  younger  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  is  said  teacher  Planoik  (1885)  ai&  his  friends  De  Wette 
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(1850)  and  Schleirmaoiher  (1854)  are  eepedallT    the  eariy  part  of  ApriL    The  sepoys  set  fire  t« 
Talaed.  His  library  was  purchased  after  his  deam    a  number  of  bungalows,  and  refused  to  use 
for  the  divinity  sdiool  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  their  cartridges,  and  a  regiment  was  oonse- 
LUOENO  W,  a  city  of  HindostiOL  capital  of  quently  disarmed,  May  8,  the  rin^eaders  being 
the  province  and  former  kingdom  of  Oude,  sit-    imprisoned.     On  Mar  80  other  insnrrectioDS 
uated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee,  took  plaoe,  and  thou^  some  of  the  mutineera 
which  is  here  navigable  at  all  seasons,  610  m.  were  captured  or  killed,  most  of  th^i  esc^ied 
N.  W.  from  Calcutta,  280  m.  8.  £.  from  Delhi,  to  Seetapore  and  gave  the  signal  for  rislDg  to 
and  58  m.  N.  E.  from  Cawnpore ;  lat.  26°  52'  nearly  all  the  native  regiments  in  tiie  provinoe. 
K,  long.  81°  £. ;  pop.  in  1856  estimated  at  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  commissioner,  SAt 
800,000.    The  Goomtee  is  here  crossed  by  8  Henry  Lawrence,  had  placed  the  resddenc^  and 
bridges,  one  of  iron,  one  of  stone,  and  one  of  a  wide  enclosure  around  it  in  a  state  of  defence, 
boats.    A  distant  view  of  the  city,  with  its  nu-  and  collected  there  many  of  the  women  and 
merous  turrets  and  pinnacles,  conveys  a  pleas-  children   and  the   principal  stores.      Several 
ant  impression,  which  is  dissipated  however  by  other  posts  were  also  garrisoned,  but  snbee- 
a  closer  inspection  of  its  narrow,  filthy  streeta,  quently  abandoned.     On  June  80  Lawrence 
and  mean  mud  or  bamboo  houses  thatched  inarched  out  to  attack  a  body  of  rebels  aboat  8 
with  straw.    The  streets  are  generally  10  or  12  miles  from  the  city,  but  fell  into  an  ambush  at 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ^ops  on  each  side.  Chinhut  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.    The 
but  the  English  quarter  is  well  built  and  adorned  mutineers  now  collected  in  force  around  the 
with  gardens.    In  contrast  with  the  dwelling  residency,  and  began  a  vigorous  siege.    Law- 
of  the  native  population,  there  are  many  pubho  rence  was  killed  by  a  shdl  (July  4^  and  was 
buildings  of  remarkable  beauty.     The  Shah  succeeded  by  Midor  Banks  as  civil  oommis- 
Ninee^  or  Imambarra  of  the  nabob- vizier  Azof-  sioner  and  JBrigaaier  Inglis  as  military  com- 
nd-Dowlah,  is  a  fantastic  brick  structure,  coated  mandant.     The  besieging  force  at  this  date 
with  white  cement,  and  topped  with  several  amounted   to   10,000 ;    me   British   did   not 
Moslem  minarets  and  pointed  Hindoo  domes,  number  1,700,  ana  this  disparity  was  not  coun- 
It  consbts  of  a  number  of  buildings  surround-  terbalanced  by  any  superiority  of  fire  or  en- 
ing  two  courts  which  are  entered  by  magnifi-  gineering  skill  on  the  part  of  the  prison, 
cent  gateways.    The  name  Imambarra  denotes  After  12  weeks*  defence,  during  which  the 
a  kind  of  edifice  erected  by  Mohammedans  of  British  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  cholera, 
the  Sheeah  sect  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi-  small  pox,  and  fevers,  scarcely  less  than  from 
val  of  the  Mohurrum.    Of  5  royal  palaces  in  the  fire  and  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Gens.  Have- 
the  city,  the  principal  are  the  Fureed  Buksh,  a  lock  and  Outram  fought  their  way  in  with  a 
long  range  of^buildings  on  the  river  bank,  more  relieving  force.  Sept  25,  but  suffered  such  loss 
remarkable  for  size  Uian  beauty,  and  the  £ai-  that  they  were  unable  either  to  withdraw  the 
serbagh.    The  kings  of  Oude  had  also  many  fine  garrison  or  to  bring  in  their  own  ammunition, 
country  seats  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  the  baggage,  and  sick  and  wounded  that  had  been 
most  elegant  of  which  is  the  Dilkoosha  (Heart's  left  at  the  Alumbagh  fort,  about  4  m.  distant. 
Delight),  about  2  m.  toward  the  S.    The  Begum  Among  the  kiUed  was  the  gallant  Gen.  KeilL 
Kothee  is  a  collection  of  palatial  edifices  for-  The  defence  was  now  resum^  with  fresh  vigor, 
merly  occupied  by  native  princesses.    "  Con-  Sir  James  Outram,  as  senior  ofiicer,  taking  the 
stantia"   is   the   name   given   to   a   curious  command;   the  Hue  of  intrenchment  was  en- 
mansion,  loaded  with  incongruous  ornaments,  larged,  and  the  diseases  and  discomforts  here- 
which  was  erected  by  the  French  adventurer  tofore  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  Uie 
Claude  Martin,  who  went  to  India  as  a  private  British  quarters  were  in  some  degree  avoided, 
soldier  and  rose  to  great  power  and  opulence  but  the  garrison  suffered  with  increasing  se- 
under  the  native  government.    A  better  mon-  verity  from  scarcity  of  provisions.     At  the 
ument  to  his  memory  is  the  Martini^re,  a  col-  same  time  a  defence  no.  less  gfdlant  was  main- 
lege  for  half  caste  children.   An  EuffUsh  church,  tained  at  the  Alumbagh  by  the  small  party 
an  observatory,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensaiy  which  had  been  left  there  under  CoL  Molntvre, 
are  the  other  principal  buildings.    The  British  until  on  Nov.  11  Sir  Colin  Campbell  readied 
residency  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  that  fort  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.    On  the  14th 
Lucknow  at  the  time  of  the  late  mutiny.   Since  he  captured  the  Dilkoosha  and  Martini^re,  and 
that  event  many  changes  have  also  been  made  on  the  17th,  after  some  desperate  conflicts  in 
in  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  whole  streets  have  which  the  beleaguered  garrison  ably  seconded 
been  pulled  down  in  accordance  with  the  sys-  their  rescuers,  the  8  genersJs  met.    A  day  or 
tem  of  defence  adopted  by  the  British  in  1858.  two  later  the  residency  was  evacuated,  the 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  former  kingdom  British  withdrawing  by  night  to  the  Dilkoosha, 
of  Oude  was  removed  from  Fyzabad  to  Luck-  where  on  the  25th  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of 
now  in  17Y5,  and  the  latter  city  continued  to  dysentery.    Gen.  Outram  was  left  with  a  di- 
be  the  royal  residence  untiL  the  annexation  vision  at  the  Alumbagh  to  watch  the  enemy, 
of  the  territory  to  the  British  dominions. —  and  the  rest  redred  m  safety  to  Cawnpore. 
During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Lucknow  was  the  The  condition  of  the  garrison  during  this  heroic 
theatre  of  many  exciting  events.    Disaffection  defence  of  5  months  is  best  seen  by  the  follow- 
manifested  itself  among  the  native  troops  in  ing  statement  of  their  strength  at  the  outset,  at 
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the  relief  bj  Haveloek,  and  at  the  resone  hj 
Oampbell : 


Dftto. 


Jnly  1 . . 

8«pt85. 

'^    26. 

Not.  19. 


Earop««aa. 


9S7 

57T 

8,T0T 

1,988 


VatiTM. 


785 

T18 
268 


Total. 


1,699 

979 

8,420 

2,206 


During  this  period  it  was  calculated  that  the 
nmnber  of  shot  and  other  projectiles  fired  by 
the  rebels  averaged  one  every  second.  **I  am 
aware,''  said  Sir  James  Ontram,  "  of  noparallel 
to  onr  series  of  mines  in  modem  war.  wenty- 
one  shafts,  aggregating  200  feet  in  depth,  and 
8,291  feet  of  gallery,  have  been  executed.  The 
enemy  advanced  20  mines  against  the  palaces 
and  ontposts ;  of  these  they  exploded  8  which 
cansed  us  loss  of  life,  and  2  which  did  no  in- 
jury ;  7  have  been  blown  in ;  and  out  of  7 
others  the  enemy  have  been  driven  and  their 
galleries  taken  possession  of  by  our  miners.'' 
In  Jan.  1858,  Outram  was  subjected  to  another 
siege  at  the  Alumbagh  by  80,000  rebds,  whom 
he  defeated  with  about  ^  that  number  of 
troops ;  and  on  Feb.  21,  with  6  guns  and  not 
quite  400  men,  he  routed  another  force  of 
20,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  had 
fortified  the  city  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  es- 
timated at  from  40^000  to  80,000  strong.  Su* 
€k>]in  Oampbell  arrived  to  besiege  them  about 
March  1,  and  on  the  5th  had  collected  an 
army  of  22,000  men.  Sending  Outram  to  the 
N.  side  of  the  Gk)omtee,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
duct his  approaches  on  both  banks  at  once, 
capturing  the  principal  bcdldings  one  after 
another,  and  gradually  advancing  toward  the 
Kaiserbagh  and  the  Begum  Kothee,  which 
were  judged  to  be  the  keys  of  the  whole  city. 
Ahnost  every  house  and  enclosure  had  been 
fortified  and  loopholed.  The  British  operations 
were  conducted  chiefiy  by  the  artillery  and  en- 
gineers, the  sam>ers  cutting  through  the  lower 
walls  of  the  buildings  or  mucing  passages  under 
ground,  and  the  infantry  assamting  only  when 
other  resources  failed.  Thus  OampbeU's  loss 
did  not  exceed  1,100,  while  that  of  the  muti- 
neers was  4  or  5  times  as  great.  The  Begum 
Kotheo  was  taken  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  commander-in-chief  had  an  interview 
with  the  Nepaulese  chieftfdn  Jung  Bahadoor, 
who  had  brought  9,000  Gorkhas  to  his  assist- 
ance. On  the  14th  the  Imambarra  and  Kaiser- 
bagh were  captured,  on  the  20th  Sir  Oolin 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  to  return  to  their  houses,  and 
on  the  21st  the  final  conquest  of  the  city  was 
complete.  Most  of  the  rebels  made  their 
escape;  among  them  were  the  newly  pro- 
claimed young  king  of  Onde,  his  mother  the 
Begum,  and  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  leader 
known  as  the  Moulvie.  The  British  com- 
mander now  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  left  a  garrison  there,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  broken  up  for 
service  in  detachments. 
LUORETIA.    See  Bbutus,  Lucius  Junius. 


LUORETIUS  (Trrus  Luobetius  Oabub),  a 
Boman  philosophical  poet,  concerning  wnose 
personal  history  little  is  known.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  chronicle,  which  is  almost  the  sole 
authority,  he  was  bom  in  95  B.  0.,  was  driven 
mad  by  a  philter,  composed  in  his  intervals  of 
reason  several  works  which  were  revised  by 
Oicero,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  52  B.  0. 
There  are  no  other  particulars  concerning  his 
life  firom  authentic  sources.  He  is  known  only 
as  the  author  of  Be  JRerum  Natura,  which  is 
by  universal  consent  the  ^atest  of  didactic 
poems.  It  is  in  6  books,  m  heroic  verse,  ex- 
tends to  7,400  lines,  and  is  addressed  to  0.  Mem- 
mius  Gemellus,  prsdtor  in  58  B.  0.  It  is  de- 
signed to  develop  clearly  and  to  illustrate  in  an 
attractive  way  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse; to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  or  condition  of  the  world  which  re- 
quires the  creative  agency  of  a  supreme  power, 
but  that  all  objects  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  elemental  particles  governed  from  all  eterni- 
ty by  certain  laws.  The  first  book  contains  a 
magnificent  apostrophe  to  Yenus,  as  the  alle- 
goncal  representation  of  the  reproductive  pow- 
er, an  invective  against  the  monster  superstition, 
an  elucidation  of  the  formula  that  noising  can 
be  produced  from  nothing,  and  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  ultimate  atoms.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  theory  occupies  the  2d  book. 
The  8d  book  aims  to  prove  that  soul  and  body 
are  one  and  indistiuffuishable,  and  live  and 
perish  together,  and  doses  with  a  fine  exposi- 
tion of  the  folly  of  fearing  death,  which  is  to 
extinguish  feeling  for  ever.  The  4th  treats  of 
the  senses,  of  ueep,  dreams,  and  love.  The 
5th  and  most  impressive  book  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  movements  of  the 
heavens,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
progress  of  man,  society,  institutions,  inventions, 
and  sciences.  The  6th  book  explains  extraor- 
dinary natural  phenomena,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, storms,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes. 
Throughout  t^e  work  the  most  abstmse  specu- 
lations are  clearly  embodied  in  m^estio  verse^ 
and  the  dryness  of  the  subject  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  views  are  relieved  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
poetry  and  by  digressions  of  remarkable  power 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gilbert  Wakefield  with  Bentley's  notes  (3  vols. 
4to.,  London,  1796,  and  Glasgow,  1818)  and  of 
Forbiger  (Leipsic,  1828).  There  are  complete 
English  translations  in  verse  by  John  Mason 
Good  (1805),  and  by  Thomas  Busby  (1818),  and 
in  prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  (1851),  which 
forms  with  the  version  of  Good  one  volume  of 
"  Bohn's  Olassical  Library." 

LTJOULLUS,  Lucius  Licoiub,  a  Roman 
general,  bora  about  109  B.  0.,  died  about  57 
B.  0.  His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
as  the  accuser  of  the  augur  Servilius,  who  had 
procured  the  banishment  of  his  father.  This 
prosecution,  though  unsuccessful,  and  leading 
to  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  was  yet 
deemed  highly  creditable  to  the  young  Lucul- 
lus.    He  served  in  the  social  war,  and  after- 
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ward  aoeompanied  Sylla  to  Greece  and  Asia  in  Lozatedt^  docfaj  of  Bremen,  April  10, 1780, 
as  qnsdstor,  od  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Ifithri-  died  in  Jena,  May  28, 1847.  He  studied  tbeol- 
datic  war,  88  B.  0.  During  the  siege  of  ogy,  history,  and  philosophy  at  GottiDgen.  In 
Athens,  Luoullus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  1806  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1810  or- 
of  Sylla,  collected  a  naval  force  from  the  allies  dinanr  professor  at  Jena,  where  he  lectured 
of  Rome,  with  which  he  defeated  the  fleet  of  principally  on  history.  He  was  a  very  popular 
Mithridates  off  the  coast  of  Tenedos.  After  teacher,  and  induced  many  young  men  of  talent 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontns  to  devote  themselves  to  history.  When  a  con- 
he  was  appointed  to  collect  fh)m  the  cities  of  siderable  part  of  Germany  was  under  the  rule 
Asia  the  tribute  which  SyUa  had  imposed  on  of  the  French,  Luden  was  among  the  first  and 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt  most  influential  writers  who  stirred  up  the  par 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  Lucidlus  displayed  triotic  sentiments  of  the  Germans.  His  historl- 
the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness.  In  80  he  cal  publications  are  very  numerous,  including, 
returned  to  Bome  to  fill  the  office  of  cumle  beside  biographies  of  Thomasins  (Berlin,  1805), 
8odile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  ab-  Hugo  Grotius  (1806),  and  8ir  William  Temple 
sence,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Mar-  (Gdttingen,  1808),  a  comprehensive  work  on 
cus.  The  games  exhibited  by  the  Lnculli  dur-  the  history  of  antiquity,  AUgemeine  Geaehickte 
ing  their  sadile^ip  were  remarkable  for  their  der  Volkdr  und  Staaten  d€$  AUerthuma  (Jena, 
magnificence,  and  for  being  the  first  at  which  1814) ;  a  history  of  the  middle  ages,  AUffemeUu 
combats  of  elephants  and  bulls  were  intro-  OetcMcMe  tUr  VdUcer  und  StcMtm  dn  Mitteir 
duced.  The  elaer  brother  was  so  highly  es-  MlUrs(lS24);I>ieOeschiehUde8d€ut9ehenVoliet 
teemed  by  Sylla  that  the  ex-dictator  confided  (12  vols.,  Gotba,  182&-'87),  which  reaches  only 
to  him  the  revision  and  correction  of  his  Com-  to  1287;  and  others.  For  4  years  (1814-*18) 
mentaries,  appointed  him  p^uardion  of  his  son  he  was  the  editor  of  the  ^^l^emesis,  a  Journal 
Faustus.  and  caused  a  special  law  to  be  passed  devoted  to  Politics  and  History,"  published  at 
to  enable  him  to  hold  the  prsstorship  immedi-  Weimar.  A  posthumous  work,  Kuckblicke  t» 
ately  after  he  had  been  sedile.  In  74  he  was  mein  Lehtn  ^Jena,  1847),  contains  many  valua- 
consul  with  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  having  ble  notices  or  persons  and  events  of  his  times, 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  second  war  Lt}D£B6,ALi:xANi>EBNiooLAiKviTCH,aRus- 
against  Mithridates,  *  he  carried  it  on  for  8  sian  general,  born  in  1790,  of  a  German  fam^ty 
years  with  almost  invariable  success ;  defeated  long  settled  in  Buseia  and  distinguished  in  its 
the  king  and  his  generals  both  by  sea  and  state  service.  He  entered  the  army  in  1807, 
land,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Finland  in  1808, 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  in-  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Napo- 
vaded  the  latter  kingdom,  vanqui^ed  its  sover-  leon  from  1812  to  1814.  In  1831  he  led  a  bri- 
eign,  and  captured  his  capital ;  and  was  only  gade  in  Poland,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
prevented  from  consummating  the  overthrow  uie  taking  of  Warsaw.  In  1888  he  took  the 
of  his  formidable  antagonist,  and  bringing  the  place  of  Muravieff  at  the  head  of  the  5th  corps 
war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  by  the  insub-  of  infantry.  He  served  in  the  Caucasus  m 
ordination  of  nis  owh  soldiers.  He  also  de-  1848,  and  after  a  long  furlough,  rendered  neoes- 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  sary  by  HI  health,  he  was  sent  to  the  Danubian 
the  provinces,  which  were  suffering  under  the  principalities  in  July,  1848.  In  1849  ho  en- 
oppressions  of  the  Boman  revenue  officers,  tered  Transylvania  under  the  convention  be- 
who  thus  became  his  enemies.  At  length  the  tween  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  with 
Manilian  law  was  enacted,  which  deprived  40,000  men.  After  capturing  Gronstadt  and 
Lucullus  of  his  command,  and  gave  it  to  Hermannstadt,  he  twice  defeated  Bern,  and 
his  rival  Pompey.  He  returned  to  Bome,  then  marching  into  Hungary  proper,  was  pres- 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  took  hardly  any  ent  with  BOdi^er  at  the  surrender  of  GOrgey. 
part  in  public  afR&irs,  but  spent  most  of  his  When  the  Onmean  war  began,  LOders,  ui»der 
time  at  nis  rural  villas,  in  the  eiyoyment  of  a  command  of  Gortchakofi^,  was  placed  <m  the 
princely  fortune,  and  in  conversation  with  phi-  Danube,  and  made  a  difficult  march  toward 
tosophers  and  literatL  He  collected  a  valuable  Silistria,  but  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  wrote  a  his-  leave  the  army.  When  restored  to  health  in 
tory  of  the  social  war  in  Greek,  which  is  lost  March,  1865,  he  took  command  of  the  army  of 
His  gardens  near  Bome  were  laid  out  in  a  style  the  south,  establishing  his  head-quarters  first 
of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  his  horticultoral  at  Odessa,  then  at  ificoliuefifl  In  Jan.  185d, 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis  were  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  superior 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  Pompey  oisJled  him  command  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  derision  "  the  Boman  Xerxes."  He  spared  in  preparation  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
no  expense  in  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  allies  when  it  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
and  a  single  supper  which  he  gave  them  is  said  (March  80),  and  LQders  retired  from  the  army, 
to  have  cost  him  60,000  denarii,  or  about  LUDLOW,  Edmxjkd,  an  English  republican, 
$8,600.  He  was  the  first  intixKlucer  of  cher-  bom  in  Mdden-Bradley,  Wiltshire,  in  1620, 
ries  into  Europe,  the  tree  receiving  its  Latin  died  in  Vevay,  Switzerland,  iu  1698.  His 
name  from  Oerasus,  a  town  of  Pontns.  father.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  was  an  ext^isive 
LXJDEK,  Heinbioh,  a  German  historian,  bom  land  owner  in  Wiltshire,  and  one  of  its  repre- 
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sentatdves  in  the  long  paiiiament^ .  where  he  Cknnanj,  and  thence  went  to  France,  being 

was  a  strennons  opponent  of  the  crown.    Ed-  hanged  in  efiSgj  at  Pesth.    He  now  resideB  ia 

mand  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  Brussels,  where  he  has  published  NbuMUfipage 

and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  joined  the  de  VhUtoire  des  Eaptmurgs  (1869),  La  Mem- 

army  of  Lord  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  grie  et  la  Germamsation  Autrichimne  (186(^}, 

S resent  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  After  the  La  liberti  reUgiease  et  le  Froteatantisme  en 
eath  of  his  father  he  was  returned  to  parlia-  Bbngrie  (1860),  La  Eongrie  devant  VEurope 
ment  for  Wiltshire,  and  obtained  the  command  (I860),  beside  numerous  contributions  to  pditi- 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  From  this  period  be  cal  and  literary  periodicals, 
became  prominent  as  a  popular  leader,  and  LIJDWIG  of  ^avabia.  See  Louis, 
filled  various  important  civil  and  muitary  LIJIGI,  Akdbba  di,  called  also  L'Ingeoko 
offices.  He  was  a  tiiorouffh  republican,  and  and  Andbea  di  Assisi,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
steadily  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  com-  in  Assisi  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
monwealth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  inflexible  tury,  died  subsequent  to  1511.  Oonsiderable 
of  the  king^s  judges,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  interest  has  attached  to  the  history  of  this 
the  bOl  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  of  peers,  painter  from  the  account  of  him  given  by 
His  sturdy  independence  rendering  him  ob-  Yasari,  and  which  passed  current  until  within  a 
noxious  to  Cromwell,  he  was  removed  out  of  few  years.  By  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
the  way  by  being  appointed  to  a  high  military  was  an  artist  of  great  genius,  the  rival  and  fel- 
command  in  Ir^nd  in  1650.  When  Orom-  low  pupil  of  Kaphael,  and  that  in  the  bloom  of 
well  assumed  the  protectorate,  Ludlow  entered  youth  and  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  was 
his  solemn  protest  agdnst  the  act,  and  on  re-  suddenly  afflicted  with  total  blindness  while  as- 
turning  to  England  reftised  to  recognize  the  sistin^  his  master  Perugino  in  painting  his  free- 
protector's  authority.  Hence  he  was  regarded  coes  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  whereupon  he  was 
with  distrust,  and  compelled  to  give  security  pensioned  by  Sixtus  IV .  Rumohr  in  his  Itali" 
not  to  plot  against  the  government.  He  then  erUsehe  Forechungen  has  satisfactorily  proved 
retired  into  Essex,  where  he  remained  till  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  and  has  assigned 
OromwelPs  death.  Resuming  his  public  ca-  to  Luigi  a  much  lower  place  as  an  artist  than 
reer,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  pro-  he  has  hitherto  held. 

ceedings  of  the  day,  laboring  to  effect  the  res-  LUINI,  or  Lovini,  Bernardino,  an  Italian 
toration  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  deeming  painter,  bom  at  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  inevitable,  he  with-  m  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  died  sub- 
drew  from  London,  and  soon  afterward  went  sequent  to  1580.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  England  at  a  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  from  the  dose- 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  but  being  threatened  ness  with  which  he  imitated  his  style.  The. 
with  arrest,  he  betook  himself  again  to  Switz-  best  iudges  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  discrimi- 
erland,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  nate  between  the  two,  and  out  of  Italy  Luini's 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Memoirs."  pictures  are  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  Leo- 
They  were  published  at  Vevay  (3  vols.  8vo.,  nardo.  The  "  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doo- 
169&-'9),  and  have  since  gone  through  various  tors,"  in  the  British  national  gallery,  formerly 
editions.  Over  the  entrance  of  his  villa  at  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
Vevay,  Ludlow  placed  the  following  inscrip-  the  work  of  Luini.  His  best  pictures  in  oil 
tion :  Omne  solum  fortipatria.  and  fresco  are  in  Milan,  Lugano,  and  Saronno, 
LUDOLPHUS,  or  Ludolp,  Job,  a  German  including  his  "Magdalen,"  "St,  John  with  the 
orientalist,  bora  in  Erftirt,  June  15, 1624^  died  in  Lamb,"  and  "  The  Enthroned  Madonna."  In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April  8,  1704.  He  was  elaborate  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  expres- 
educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  sion,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  works  of 
1649  visited  Rome,  and  perfected  himself  in  Leonardo.  His  frescoes  are  among  the  finest 
the  knowledge  of  Etiiiopic  by  conversation  with  early  specimens  of  the  art.  His  two  sons,  Au- 
certain  Abyssinians  who  were  then  sojourniog  relio  and  Evangelista,  assisted  him  occasionally 
in  that  city.    He  afterward  filled  various  officii  in  his  frescoes. 

positions,  and  in  1690  he  was  made  president  •  LUKE,  Saint,  the  evangelist,  the  author  of 

of  the  academy  of  history  at  Frankfort,  where  the  third  Gospel,  and,  according  to  ecclesiasti- 

his  latter  years  were  spent.    He  was  one  of  cal  tradition,  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

the  most  eminent  orientalists  of  his  age,  and  The  name  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  abbre- 

was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  re-  viation  of  Lucanus.    It  appears  only  8  times  in 

latii^  e^eci^y  to  Ethiopia  and  its  language.  the  New  Testament.    If  these  passages  refer  to 

LUD V IGH,   JInos,  a    Hungarian   patriot,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  a  phvsician 

born  in  B61a,  county  of  Zips,  in  1812.    He  was  and  a  collaborator  of  St.  Paul.    If  Luke  was 

a  member  of  the  diet  of  Fresburg  in  1888,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Acts,  he  was  in  A.  D.  52 

repeatedly  reelected ;  was  a  zealous  supporter  with   Paul  in  Troas,  and  accompanied   him 

of  Kossuth  at  the  diet  of  Pesth  in  1848,  and  sub-  thence  as  far  as  Philippi.    He  followed  Paul  on 

sequently  a  commissary  of  the  national  govern-  his  third  missionary  tour  through  Macedonia, 

ment  to  the  main  army  under  G5rgey,  with  over  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  Ctesarea,  to 

whom  he  remiwned  till  July,  1849.    After  the  Jerusalem,  and  was  with  him  again  when  Paul 

suppression  of  the  revolution,  he  escaped  to  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Borne.     This  ia  all 
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that  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Some  postscripts  in  manuscripts  and  vernoos 

and  even  IrensDns  knew  nothing  that  could  be  point   to  Alexandria,  while   several^  modem 

added  to  it.    Many  more  statements  concern-  writers,  as  KOstlin,  have  assumed  Ajsia  Minor. 

ing  his  person  are  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  Valuable  commentaries  on  both  the  Gospel  and 

writers  of  later  centuries.    According  to  Euse-  Acts  are  contained  in  the  coUective  works  of 

bins  and  others,  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Lange  (the 

Epiphanius  made  him  one  of  the  70  disciples,  commentary  on  Luke  (1860)  is  by  Oosterzee) ; 

and  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Em- 

Emmaus.     By  Epiphanius  ne  is  said  to  have  noel's,  Jacobuses  (professor  in  AUe^iany  semir 

labored  in  Dahnatia,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  es-  nary),  and  J.  J.  Owen's  (of  New  York)  com- 

peciaUy  in   Gaul ;    by  ^cumenius,  to  have  mentaries  on  the  Gospels.    A  conunentary  on 

gone  to  Africa.    The  legend  that  he  was  a  the  Acts  was  also  published  by  Joseph  Addison 

painter  is  first  alluded  to  by  Nicephorus.    Con-  Alexander  (1857).    Some  other  works,  which 

stantmople,    Patrsd    in   Achaia,  and    several  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  Luke^  in  the 

other  towns  are  mentioned  as  the  place  where  ancient  church,  as  Acta  Fauli,  Liturgia  XH, 

he  died.    Jerome  ascribes  to  him  an  age  of  84  Apoitolorumy  were  long  ago  acknowledged  to 

years.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  celebrates  be  spurious. — See  Schleiermacher,  JHe  Sehrif- 

his   festival   on    Oct.    18.     The   testimonies  Un  de$  Ltteaa  (Berlin,  1817). 

which  ascribe  to  Luke  the  authorship  of  the  LULLY,  or  Lulli,Jkak  Baptists,  thefom:ider 

third  Gospel  reach  back  to  the  highest  antiqui-  of  the  French  opera,  bom  in  Florence  in  1633, 

tv.    IrensQus  mentions  that  Luke  wrote  down  died  in  Paris,  liiEirch  22,  1687.    He  was  of  ob- 

the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  Paul ;  and  all  admit  scnre  parentage,  but  having  at  the  age  of  10, 

that  at  the  tune  of  Irenseus  and  TertuUi^  his  by  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  skill  on  the  goitar. 

Gospel  was  accepted  throughout  the  whole  attracted   the   attention  of  the  chevalier  de 

church  in  its  present  form.    A  statement  of  Guise,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris  as  a  page 

Tertullian,  that  Marcion  so  changed  a  copy  of  for  Mile.  Montpensier,  the  niece  of  Louis  aIV. 

the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  to  make  it  conform  to  His  personal  appearance  not  pleasing  his  mis- 

his  own  views,  has  called  forth  in  modern  tress,  he  was  degraded  to  the  kitchen,  where 

times  a  number  of  investigations  of  the  relation  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  scullion.    He 

of  Luke^s  Gospel,  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Tes-  possessed  a  strong  taste  for  music,  however, 

tament,  to  that  of  Marcion.    Ritschl  {DcuEoan'  and  his  lebure  hours  were  spent  in  practising 

gelium  Mareiona,  1846)  and  Baur  (IHe  Kanoni-  on  an  old  violin,  until  he  had  become  a  tder- 

schen  Ecomgelim)  attacked  the  authenticity  of  ably  skilful  performer.    The  princess,  hearing 

the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  claimed  for  that  of  of  his  proficiency,  had  him  instructed  under  an 

Marcion  a  priority  of  time ;  while  Hilgenfeld  able  master,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 

{Dm  EcarigeUum  JustinSy  1850)  and  Yolkmar  mitted  into  the  king^s  hande  de$  vingt-qtiatrt, 

(Das  EcangeUum  Ma/rcwMy  1852),  with  many  so  called  from  the  number  of  the  instruments, 

others,  advocated   the   originality  of  Luke^s.  which  were   all  violins.     Having   composed 

The  statement  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  some  airs  which  pleased   the  kmg,  he  was 

of  Luke,  that  "  many^'  before  him  "  have  taken  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  band  of  13  violins, 

in  hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  those  things  called  le$  petits  violoiu.  which  under  his  direc- 

which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,'*  has  tion    soon   eclipsed  the  famous  twenty -four, 

been  understood  by  several  interpreters  as  in-  To  the  impulse  given  by  this  nucleus  of  per- 

timating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels  of  formers  French  musicians  trace  their  ]>re8ent 

Matthew  and  Idark  on  the  part  of  Luke,  while  orchestral  proficiency.     Lully,  continuing  to 

others  refer  the  expression  *'  many"  to  other  rise  in  favor  with  the  king,  became  director  of 

writers.    As  the  occasion  for  writing  his  Qoa-  music  at  the  court,  and  for  many  years  cmn- 

Eel,  tlie  author  himself  mentions  ^uke  i.  8)  posed  airs  and  accompaniments  for  the  court 
is  desire  to  give  to  his  friend  Theophilus  a  ballets,  a  n>ecies  of  dramatic  entertainment  an- 
faithful  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.  With  tedating  the  opera,  and  consisting  of  dances 
regard  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  pre-  interspersed  with  singing  and  recitative.  He 
vailing  opinion  before  De  Wette  and  Credner^  also  furnished  music  for  many  of  Moli^re's  oom- 
was,  that  it  was  written  previous  to  the  destruc-*  edies,  in  some  of  which,  such  as  the  Baurgeoii 
tion  of  Jerusalem ;  but  more  recently  the  opinion  gentilhommey  he  performed  with  great  success. 
that  it  was  composed  after  that  event  has  The  establishment  of  the  opera  in  France,  how- 
found  advocates  in  different  theological  parties,  ever,  was  the  chief  development  of  his  musical 
Achaia,  BoBotia,  and  Alexandria  are  mentioned  genius.  Having  obtained  in  1672  a  patent  for 
by  the  ancients,  and  Csssarea  and  Rome  are  sug-  opening  a  thea&e  for  the  performance  of  lyr- 
gested  by  modem  writers,  as  the  place  where  ical  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Qui- 
uie  Gospel  was  composed. — ^The  Acts  are  like-  nault  he  devoted  himself  thenceforth  wholly  to 
wise  addressed  to  Theophilus.  They  were  the  composition  of  operas.  His  works  of  this 
written  after  the  Gospel  (Acts  i.  1,  2),  and  at  class  number  19,  and  were  hi^ly  pc^ular  with 
all  events  after  the  year  64,  as  Paul  during  his  the  king  and  the  court  Louis,  it  is  sdd,  would 
captivity  was  teaching  in  Rome  for  two  years,  listen  to  no  music  but  Lully^s,  whose  oaprioes 
Since  Jerome  the  opinion  has  generally  pre-  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  with  the  utmost 
vailed  that   they  were  composed  at  Rome,  patience.   In  the  height  of  his  reputation  LuDy 
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met  with  his  death  in  a  singnlar  manner.  LXJLLY,  Ratmond  (RAiinnn>o  Luuio),  anr- 
TVhile  condactiDg  the  performance  of  a  Te  named  the  "enlightened  doctor,''  a  Spanish 
Deum,  composed  by  himself  in  honor  of  the  philosopher  and  theologian,  bom  at  Palma  in 
king's  recovery  from  sickness,  he  accidentally  the  islaod  of  M^orca  in  1285,  killed  at  Boumah 
struck  his  foot  violently  with  the  cane  with  which  in  Algeria  in  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bar- 
he  was  beating  time.  Inflammation  having  set  oelonese  nobleman  in  the  service  of  the  king 
in,  he  had  the  folly  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Aragon,  and  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  a  quack,  whose  treatment  he  did  not  long  of  arms.  After  a  career  of  scandalous  excesses, 
survive.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  required  by  at  the  age  of  80  he  suddenly  renounced  the 
his  confessor,  in  token  of  his  sincere  repent-  world  and  its  pleasures,  divided  his  property 
^  ance,  to  burn  the  opera  he  was  then  engaged  among  his  family  and  friends,  and,  assuming 
^  in  writing.  The  prmce  de  Oonti  reproachmg  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  retired  into  a 
^                him  soon  after  with  the  destruction  of  so  much  solitary  place  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 

food  music :  "  Hush,"  whispered  Lully,  "  I  self  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  a  missionary,  to 
new  very  well  what  I  was  about ;  I  have  which,  he  said,  Christ  had  summoned  him  in  a 
J  another  copy  of  it." — LuUy's  claim  to  be  called  vision.  Here  he  went  through  a  course  of 
^  the  father  of  French  dramatic  music  was  earned  philosophy,  theology,  and  ancient  languages, 
'■  by  many  years  of  meritorious  professional  labor,  and,  having  learned  Arabic  from  a  slave,  be- 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created  orchestral  came  acquainted  with  the  philosophicd  works 
^  music  in  France  by  the  new  combinations  of  of  Averroes  and  other  Moorish  writers,  from 
*  sound  and  the  fuller  harmonies  he  introduced  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  germ 
'  into  instrumental  composition,  as  well  as  by  of  that  system  of  dialectics  by  which  he  hoped 
'  the  exactness  of  execution  he  demanded  from  to  reform  science  and  convert  Mohammedans, 
the  performers.  He  devoted  many  hours  of  Jews,  and  pagans  to  Christianity.  Inspired,  as 
each  day  to  drilling  his  orchestra  and  sing-  he  said,  by  another  heavenly  vision,  ne  pub- 
ers,  and  so  delicate  was  his  ear  that  from  a  re-  lished  in  1276  his  Ars  Mctgna,  in  which  his  sys- 
mote  comer  of  the  theatre  he  could  distinguish  tem  is  unfolded  at  length,  and  inmiediately  went 
the  least  variation  from  time  or  tone  in  any  one  in  search  of  patrons  and  proselytes.  The  re- 
of  the  performers.  Sometimes  in  a  fit  of  pas-  mainder  of  his  life  was  one  long  and  toilsome 
sion  he  would  break  his  instrument  over  the  pilgrimage.  Havingprevailed  upon  the  king  of 
back  of  the  unlucky  violinist ;  but  after  the  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  at  Palma  for 
performance  he  would  pay  him  more  than  its  the  education  of  missionary  monks,  he  spent 
value,  and  invite  him  to  dinner.  His  reputa-  many  years  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  procure 
tion  rests  chiefly  upon  his  operas,  which  are  from  successive  popes  and  kings  the  means  of 
animated  by  a  fine  dramatic  spirit,  and  fre-  carrying  his  system  into  practical  operation, 
auently  show  beauty  and  pathos  in  the  melo-  He  met  with  no  greater  encouragement  in  his 
dies,  although  the  quaintness  and  barrenness  attempt  to  incite  a  general  crusaae  against  the 
of  the  harmonies  would  contrast  but  indiffer-  Moslems.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  disap- 
ently  with  the  works  of  modem  composers,  pointments,  he  determined  to  go  to  Africa  and 
He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  test  the  effects  of  the  "  great  art "  upon  the 
the  overture,  and  that  spirited  movement,  the  infidels.  Scarcely  had  he  nroached  his  design 
largOy  which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  there  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  countrv. 
fugue.  Handel  has  acknowledged  that  he  He  returned  to  Europe  for  assistance,  was  agam 
modelled  his  oveiinres  from  those  of  Lully,  and  unsuccessful,  and  after  remodelling  his  system, 
PurceU  derived  many  valuable  hints  from  his  he  revisited  Africa,  and  at  Bougiah  employed  the 
works.  The  composer  lived  in  great  affluence,  "  great  art "  in  an  argument  on  the  Tnnity  with 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  remained  in  favor  a  Teamed  Mohammedan,  under  the  pretence  of 
with  Louis  XIY.  At  his  own  request  he  was  a  desire  to  be  converted  to  Islamism*.  His  de- 
made  one  of  the  secritaires  du  rot;  and  when  sign  was  detected,  and  he  escaped  death  only  by 
that  body  hesitated  to  admit  him  as  a  member,  the  intercession  of  his  antagonist.  Upon  his 
the  monarch  said  to  him :  "  I  have  honored  return  to  Europe,  although  then  70  years  of 
them,  not  you,  by  putting  a  man  of  genius  age,  he  abated  in  no  respect  his  exertions  for 
among  them."  Most  of  Lully 's  biographers  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  but  traveUed 
describe  him  as  irritable  and  insolent  to  his  through  the  chief  cities  preaching  a  orasade  for 
inferiors.  Jealous  of  his  compeers,  selfish,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land^  and  urging  the 
addicted  to  gross  pleasures.  He  had  however  necessity  of  adopting  his  doctnnes.  ^ain  un- 
t^e  art  of  making  and  preserving  influential  anccessfal,  with  a  zeal  which  no  disappointment 
friends,  and  passed  in  society  for  a  brilliant  could  dampen,  he  went  a  8d  time  to  Africa,, 
and  vivacious  man.  His  avarice  gained  him  and  was  stoned  to  death  at  Bougiah  in  the  80tb 
the  name  of  Lully  le  ladre  among  the  gentle-  year  of  his  age.  The  body  of  the  aged  martyr,, 
men  of  the  court,  and  to  the  predominance  of  whom  his  countrymen  deemed  worthy  of  can- 
this  trait  has  been  ascribed  nis  quarrel  with  onization,  was  brought  to  his  native  place  for 
Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine,  the  latter  of  whom  burial. — ^The  ars  magna  of  Lully,  or  ars  LuUi- 
wrote  the  only  satire  he  ever  penned  against  ana,  as  his  followers  called  it,  is  a  sort  of  logi- 
the  composer.  Lully  left  a  fortune  of  600,000  cal  machine  for  combining  certain  classes  of 
livreSythesavingsof  a  life  of  unusual  prosperity,  ideas  and  thereby  solving  tJl  scientific  qu^ 
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tions ;  or  a  method  of  reasoniDg  withont  the  cheeked  fishesi,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 

necessity  of  stndv  or  reflection.    By  means  of  scnlpins,  separating   them  entirely  from  the 

letters,  ngnres  of  squares,  triangles,  and  circles,  gobioids.    The  best  known  genera  of  the  Inmp 

and  of  sections  (cameraX  an  indefinite  nnmber  fishes  {dUcoboli  and  gohiesocidm  of  ichthyolo- 

of  formulas  is  obtained,  affording,  as  it  were,  the  dsts)  are  eyclapterui  (Linn.),  liparu  (ArtedH, 

key  to  all  metaphysical  problems.    This  science  lepadogaster   (Gouan),  and  gooietox  (Lac^p.). 

of  sciences,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lolly's  In  the  genns  eyclopterut  the  body  is  thick  and 

life  to  bring  into  general  nse  as  a  means,  not  high,  without  scales,  oovered  with  a  mucous 

merely  of  convertiug  the  heathen,  but  of  faciH-  skin  with  a  few  osseous  points  over  its  surface; 

tating  the  determination  of  all  questions,  human  the  teeth  are  small  and  sharp,  on  the  jaws 

or  divine,  underwent  various  modifications  and  and  pharyngeals ;  the  mouth  large ;  gill  cov- 

improvements  in  the  course  of  his  life.     It  ers  small,  and  ^eir  openings  closed  below; 

found  many  adherents  in  Spain,  and  had  col-  branchiostegons  rays  6 ;  the  pectorals  very  lai^ge, 

leges  in  Palma,  Montpellier,  Pans,  and  Rome ;  extending  under  the  throat,  and  embracing- 

but  beyond  the  reform  it  effected  m  the  dialec-  the  concave  disk  formed  by  the  united  ventrals, 

tic  of  the  schools,  its  influence  has  been  incon-  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  rocks  and 

siderable,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  other  objects ;  the  skeleton  is  mostly  cartilagi- 

by  the  unfortunate  Giordimo  Bruno  8  centuries  nous ;  the  stomach  large  with  numerous  pyloric 

later  to  revive  and  improve  it.    One  of  the  most  appendages,  the  intestine  long  and  the  air  blad- 

remarkable  facts  connected  with  LiiUy's  history  der  moderate. — The  common  lump  fish  {C,  lum- 

is  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  with  which,  pvs^  Linn.),  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantie, 

in  the  midst  of  a  restless  and  anxious  life,  he  varies  from  8  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  may 

devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.    It  is  im-  attain  a  weight  of  18  lbs. ;  its  appearance  is 

possible  to  enumerate  all  his  works,  but  they  grotesque  and  forbidding,  its  form  being  clum- 

are  said  to  have  been  more  than  one  man  could  sy,  its  skin  slimy,  its  fiesh  flabby,  and  its  fins 

transcribe  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life,  comparatively  smalL    The  first  dorsal  fin  is 

having  for  their  object  the  demonstration,  by  rather  a  fleshy  ridge  Just  behind  the  head,  with 

the  ar»  Lulliana^  of  all  the  primary  truths  of  simple  rays ;   the  2a  dorsal,  with  brandling 

religion,  and  embracing  in  their  scope  the  phy-  rays,  is  about  opposite  the  anal ;   beside  the 

mcid  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  to  a  oer-  scattered  tubercles  there  are  8  distinct  rows 

tain  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  alchemists,  who  proceeding   backward   respectively  from  the 

claim  Lully  as  one  of  their  adepts.    He  has  eye,  posterior  ansle  of   operculum,  and  ven- 

been  variously  regarded  as  a  samted  martyr  tral  disk.    The  color  is  bluish  slate  above  with 

and  champion  of  the  church,  a  heretic,  a  phi-  blackish  spots,  and  yellowish  below.    The  fi^ 

losopher  surpassing  Aristotle,  or  a  shallow  em-  is  common  from  the  shores  of  Scotland  to  the 

piric.     Of  his  zeal  for  the  recognition  and  coast  of  Greenland;   notwitiistandinf  its  un- 

adoption  of  his  **art,**  and  his  iron  resolution  in  wholesome  look,  its  fiesh  is  esteemed  as  food 

attempting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  by  the  northern  Europeans.    It  is  not  nucom- 

never  ceased  to  beset  him,  there  can  be  no  monly  thrown  up  on  our  beaches  during  storms^ 

doubt ;  although  to  the  chivalric  ardor  of  the  and  is  occasionally  caught  by  the  hook  when 

crusader  he  united  the  pedantry  of  the  school-  fishing  for  cod,  but  it  is  not  eaten  with  us.    By 

man,  and  the  mystical  exaltation  of  one  in*  means  of  the  ventral  disk  it  can  attach  itself 

spired  to  the  severe  and  methodical  habits  of  very  firmly  to  objects ;  it  is  voracious,  feeding 

tnought  of  the  logician.    He  had  more  erudi-  principally  on  young  fish ;    it  spawns  about 

tion  than  Judgment,  and  his  system  of  meta-  May,  ^ust  before  which  the  colors  are  brilliant 

physics,  though  founded  on  that  of  Aristotle,  with  tmts  of  blue,  purple,  and  orange.    Severu 

was  so  interwoven  with  mystical  fancies,  that  other  species  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 

the  apparent  regularity  of  his  formulas  ill  con-  land,  described  by  Richardson  in  the  Fcmna 

ceals  the  incoherency  of  his  ideas.    He  wrote  Boreali-Amerieana, — The  genus  liparis  differs 

in  a  barbarous  style,  which  repels  the  reader,  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  more  elongated 

An  edition  of  his  works  in  10  volumes,  edited  by  body,  compressed  posteriorly,  and  a  single  long 

Salzinger,  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1721-^42.  dorsal  with  a  corresponding  anal  fin.      The 

LUMBAGO.    See  Rhbumatism.  unctuous  lump  fish,  or  sea  snail  (Z.  eommunit, 

LUMP  FISH,  or  Lump  Sucker,  a  name  given  Art.),  from  6  to  18  indies   long,   browni^ 

to  several   spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the  family  above  with  darker  stripes,  and  yellowish  white. 

diseoboH.    The  position  of  this  family  has  been  below,  is  often  caught  on  the  shores  of  Scot- 

the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion  land,  where  it  adheres  to  stones  in  the  small 

amoDg  naturalists.    Swainson  placed  them  in  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide ;  it  feeds  on 

the  order  apodes  with  the  eels  and  lampreys ;  aquatic  insects,  mollusks,  and  small  fishes ;  it 

Ouvier  ranked  them  among  malacopterygians  occurs  also  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  where 

with  the  cod  and  sole ;   J.  MCQler  properly  other  species  are  found. — ^In  the  genus  l^ttdo- 

restored  them  to  the  acanthopterygians,  but,  gast^  the  pectorals  are  very  large,  descending 

from  the  union  of  their  ventrals  into  a  disk,  below  the  throat,  supported  by  4  firm  rays  at 

established  for  them,  with  the  gobioids,  the  the  lower  part  on  eacn  side,  and  united  around 

family  eyelopodL   separating   eleotris.     Prof,  an  oval  disk  in  fW)nt  of  the  concave  disk  formed 

Agaasiz  places  tne  aitcoboh  with  the  mailed-  by  the  ventrals ;  there  are  apparently  2  pairs 
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of  pectorals  and  2  pairs  of  yentrals,  but  one  pair  qnenUj  reelected  a  number  of  times.    He  was 

of  each  are  mere  folds  of  skin  and  not  tme  nns ;  twice  elected  governor  of  the  state,  in  1881  and 

the  membranoos  fold  of  the  2d  pectorals  con-  1888.    In  1828  he  was  appointed  hj  President 

tains  fibrons  rays,  and  is  attachea  to  the  shonl-  Monroe  to  mark  out  the  oonndary  line  between 

der  bone,  and  the  membranous  ventral  fold  to  Georgia  and  Florida ;  and  by  President  Jackson 

the  styloid  or  pnbic  bone,  which  structural  pe-  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  commission- 

cnliarities,  in  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  render  ers  under  the  Oherokee  treaty  of  1885.    He 

necessary  the  separation  of  this  genus  and  its  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board 

allies  into  a  distinct  family.    The  body  of  the  of  public  works,  created  by  the  state  legisla- 

Oomish  lump  sucker  (Z.  Oouaniy  Lac^p.)  is  ture.    He  served  in  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 

smooth,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  sentatives  from  1815  to  1817,  and  from  1827 

anal  and  near  the  caudal ;  branchiostegal  rays  to  1881,  and  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  1888  to 

5 ;  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  length  is  onlv  1841.    Of  late  years  Gov.  Lumpkin  has  retired 

B  or  4  inches,  and  the  general  tint  pale  flesh  ftx>m  public  life.    He  now  (1860)  resides  at 

color,  with  carmine  spots  and  patches.    There  Athens,  Ga.    II.  Joseph  Hbnbt,  an  American 

are  other  species,  all  remarkable  for  their  pow-  lawyer  and  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 

ers  of  adhesion,  which  enable  them  to  resist  in  Ogletiiorpe  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  28,  1799.    At  an 

strong  currents  and  the  action  of  the  waves,  early  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Georgia, 

and  possibly  to  attach  themselves  to  various  but  after  the  death  of  President  Finley  he  went 

objects,  or  even  to  fish,  for  purposes  of  loco-  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated, 

motion,  like  the  remora  or  sucking  fish ;  they  In  1820  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 

are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  delight  to  hide  menced  practice  at  Lexington  in  his  native 

beneath  stones  near  low  water  mark ;  their  food  county,  where  he  soon  gain^  eminence  in  the 

consists  of  crustaceans   and   marine  worms^  profession.    In  1844  he  retired  from  the  bar 

which  they  swallow  entire ;    they  are  very  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  shortly  afterward 

tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  the  small  open-  visited  Europe.    While  abroad  his  friends  pre- 

ings  from  the  gills ;  they  have  no  dr  bladder,  sented  his  name  for  one  of  the  judgeships  of 

An  allied  genus  is  fohiewXy  in  which  the  pecto-  the  supreme  court,  then  newly  established ;  in 

rals  and  ventrals  form  only  one  disk ;  the  dor-  1846  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  justices, 

sal  and  anal  are  short,  and  separated  from  the  and  has  continued  to  hold  the  oflSce,  amid  all 

caudaL     The  toothed  lump  fish  (G.  dentex^  political  changes,  until  the  present  time.    He 

Lac^p.),  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be  nas  had  but  little  to  do  with  party  politics, 

known  by  the  strong  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  having  held  but  one  pK>litical  position  in  his 

jaws ;  it  is  several  inches  long,  and  of  a  scarlet  life — ^that  of  representative  of  his  native  county 

red  color.— Other  genera  are  mentioned  by  in  the  state  legislature.    As  a  judge  he  holds 

MdUer,  and  Asassiz  has  recently  established  a  high  position.    At  the  bar  he  was  chiefly 

the  new  ones  of  crossognathus  (from  specimens  distinguished  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  causes, 

from   Charleston,  S.  0.),    lobognathus   (from  and  his  extraordinary  appeals  to  the  sympa- 

Peru),  and  ptyehoeheihu  (from  Puget  sound).  thies  of  jurors  are  yet  the  subject  of  conver- 

LUMPKIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  Ohes-  sation  among  those  who  had^  opportunities  of 

tatee  and  Etowah  rivers  and  their  branches ;  hearing  him.    He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 

area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  5,490,  of  whom  the  temperance  cause.    In  1846  he  was  elected 

504  were  slaves.    A  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the 

crosses  its  N.  border.    The  surface  is  generally  university  of  Geoma,  which  he  declined.    He 

billy,  and  the  soil  near  the  rivers  highly  pro-  now  holds  the  chief  professorship  in  the  Lump- 

ductive.    The  county  contains  a  great  number  kin  law  school  at  Athens,  in  connection  with 

of  gold  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  the  state  university,  of  which  institution  he 

Atlantic  region,  and  copper,  silver,  magnetic  has  been  a  trustee  since  1854. 

iron,  and.  lead  are  also  fouud.    The  productions  LUNACY.    "A  lunatic,"  says  Blaokstone, 

in  1850  were  242,717  bushels  of  wheat,  42,110  "  is  one  that  hath  had  understanding,  but  by 

of  sweet  potatoes,  16,037  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident  hath  lost  the 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  84  churches,  and  use  of  his  reason ;  he  is  indeed  properly  one 

1,245  scholars  attending  schools.    Value  of  land  that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoybg 

in  1856,  $728,011.    Capital,  Dahlonega.  his  senses  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  freqnent- 

LUlffKIN.    I.  Wilson,  an  American  states-  ly  depending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon." 

man,  bom  in'Pittsylvaniftco.,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1788.  The  common  belief  in  a  connection  between 

Early  in  1784  his  father  removed  to  that  part  the  accessions  of  madness  and  the  phases  of 

of  Georgia  now  known  as  Oglethorpe  county,  the  moon  was  long  ago  exploded,  ana  in  medi- 

and  in  1797  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  superior  oal  science  lunacy  has  been  displaced  by  the 

court  there,  and  the  son  became  an  assistant  in  better  terms  insanity  and  mental  alienation, 

his  office.    This  position  gave  him  opportuni-  In  the  law,  some  text  writers,  following  Sir 

ties  for  self-improvement,  of  which  he  availed  Edward  Coke,  have  preferred  non  eompa  men- 

Mmself^  devoting  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the  Hsbba  generic  phrase  comprehensively  descrip- 

study  of  law.    He  had  scarcely  reached  the  tive  of  the  various  conditions  of  mentiEd  disease 

age  of  21  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  or  fatuity.    *'  Of  unsound  mind  ^^  has  been  also 

his  oounty  in  the  legislature,  and  was  subse-  much  employed  in  legal  language  to  express 
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certain  forms  of  derangement.  But  lonao/,  of  the  act  he  was  ddng ;  or  if  he  did  know  it» 
though  absurd  in  itself,  and  in  its  proper  aocep-  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  ^ing  what  was 
tation  referring  to  but  a  single  phase  of  insanity,  wrong.  These  were  the  roles  hud  &wn  bj  the 
has  jet  gained  a  more  ooni^icaonsplaoe  in  legsl  judges  in  McNaghten's  case  before  the  house 
practice  than  any  other  term.  Statutes,  both  of  lords.  In  Bogers^s  case  in  Maasachnsetta, 
En^h  and  American,  have  expressly  declared  Chief  Justice  Shaw  instructed  the  jury  th^  in 
that  lunatic  shall  apply  to  all  persons  of  un-  caseof  partial  insanity  the  party  must  have  cnf- 
sound  mind,  and  to  those  who  are  incapable  ficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  rdation 
<^  managing  their  affairs ;  and  in  England  the  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  oth- 
name  includes  idiots  also.  Lunacy  may  then  ers  stand  to  him ;  and  to  know  that  the  Aot  be 
be  fitly  employed  as  a  title  under  which  to  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  jus- 
present  ^e  le^  relations  of  insanity.  Its  tioe  and  right,  usurious  to  others,  and  a  viola- 
medical  and  scientific  aspects  are  treated  un-  tion  of  duty.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  sdU 
der  other  heads.  ^See  Insanttt,  and  Mbdioal  understands  the  nature  of  his  act  and  its  conse- 
JumsPsuDSNOB.)  Here  we  ooncem  ourselves  quences,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  wrong 
only  with  the  settled  rules  of  law,  which  and  criminal,  and  mental  power  sufficient  to 
determine  the  legal  status  of  insane  persons. —  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own  case,  and  to 
In  England  the  custody  of  lunatics  and  idiots  know  that  if  he  does  the  act  he  will  do  wrong 
is  vested  in  the  court  of  chancery,  not  in  its  and  receive  punishment,  the  partial  insanity  is 
character  of  a  oourt  of  equity,  but  as  the  dele-  not  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from  resp<»isibility 
gate  of  the  crown,  the  representative  of  the  for  criminal  acts.  If  it  be  found  that  the  mind 
parem  patruB ;  for  it  is  the  dpty  of  the  sover-  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  mraooDd 
eign  to  ti^e  care  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  state,  the  question  will  be  whether  the  disease 
cannot  tid^e  care  of  themselves.  In  the  United  existed  to  so  high  a  degree  that  for  the  time 
States  the  people  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  beins  it  overwhelmed  all  reason,  consdoioe, 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  and  Judgment,  and  whether  the  peo'son  in  c<»n- 
it  is  that  here  Uie  l^i^lature  exercises  a  pro-  mitting  the  crime  acted  from  an  irresistible  and 
tective  authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  uncontrollable  impulse.  U  so,  then  the  act  was 
statutes  of  tiiie  difierent  states  provide  that  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  but  the  invol- 
such  persons  may  be  put  under  guiu^ianship ;  untary  act  of  the  body  without  the  concorreuce 
and  if  a  competent  Judicature  have  found  the  of  a  mind  directing  it. — ^In  respect  to  the  proof 
fact  of  lunacy  in  the  prescribed  mode,  and  have  of  insanity,  the  weight  of  authority  is,  that 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  lunacy  is  held  such  a  defence  must  be  substantially  proved  as 
to  be  conclusively  proved.  Until  the  contrary  an  independent  fact,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
be  shown,  either  upon  an  inquisition  of  lunacy,  of  course  on  the  defendant  In  Maaeaohusetts 
or  upon  special  testimony  in  a  given  case,  every  the  defence  is  made  out  if  the  preponderance 
man  is  presumed  to  be  of  sane  mind.  But  if  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  pnsoner^s  insan- 
it  be  proved  or  admitted  that  lunacy  existed  at  ity.  Evidence  of  acts,  declarations,  and  conduct, 
a  particular  period,  and  that  the  derangement  both  before  and  after  the  time  when  the  alleged 
wasof  a  habitual  and  not  of  a  merely  temporary  crime  was  committed,  is  admismble  as  t€^- 
or  accidental  nature,  then  it  is  presumed  to  ing  to  show  insanity  at  the  moment  of  the 
continue,  unless  its  continuance  be  disproved,  act.  Evidence  of  hereditary  insanity  is  aJso 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  buraen  of  admissible,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. — 
proving  a  testator's  insanity  rests  ordinarily  on  Whatever  be  the  nature  or  decree  of  mental 
nim  who  impeaches  the  instrument  for  this  disease,  if  the  mind  be  so  much  impaired  as  to 
cause.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  proof  of  gen-  be  inci^able  of  intel%ent  disposal  in  the  ordi- 
eral  and  usual  insanity  may  be  rebutted  by  nary  affairs  of  life,  it  is  in  civil  jurisprudence 
evidence  that  the  act  was  done  during  a  lucid  irresponsible  for  its  acts.  He  whose  inind  is  so 
interval,  and  the  burden  of  proving  this  rests  far  overshadowed  possesses  no  longer  a  dispos- 
on  the  party  who  asserts  the  exception.  Moral  inff  and  consenting  will.  He  is  therefore  inca- 
insanity  alone,  that  is,  mere  deransement  of  i>aDle  of  making  contracts,  for  a  contract  re- 
the  moral  faculties,  does  not  invalidate  a  wilL  quires  a  concurrence  oi  wills.  When  then  one 
The  evidence  must  show  a  delusion  in  matters  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  of  marriage  lacks 
of  fact  A  higher  degree  of  insanity  must  be  the  ciq>acity  of  consent,  there  is  no  mutually 
shown,  in  order  t6  absolve  from  criminal  guilt  binding  promise,  and  the  marriage  is  void, 
than  to  discharge  from  civil  obligation.  In  all  Whether,  in  a  given  case,  such  a  disability  ex- 
oases  the  jury  must  be  instructed  that  every  isted  as  to  render  contract  impossible,  is  gene^- 
man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  pos-  ally  declared,  and  the  nullity  of  the  marriage 
■ess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon-  pronounced  by  competent  judicial  authority, 
sible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  But  though  the  contracts  of  an  insane  man  are 
to  their  satisfaction ;  and  ^at  to  establish  a  necessarily  void^  he  has  not  always  been  per- 
defenoe  on  the  groi\nd  of  insanity,  it  must  be  mitted  to  repudiate  them.  Until  the  tinoe  of 
clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  commis-  Edward  IH.  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
sion  of  the  act,  the  party  iiccused  was  laborine  made  to  such  a  proceeding.  Ajfterward  the 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  absurd  maxim  grew  into  a  rule,  recognized  by 
the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  the  most  epiinent  legal  authorities,  that  no  man 
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should  be  permitted  to  stoltify  himself.  The  \)oiirt  went  to  what  is  now  considered  an  ex- 
strictness  of  the  role  was  gradnallj  relaxed ;  treme  length,  and  instrncted  the  jary  that  if  a 
not  at  first  on  the  ground  that  Innacy  was  a  person  a&cted  by  that  species  of  insani^  in 
defence  in  itself,  but  that  it  was  competent  which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  in- 
evidence  to  show  that  undue  advantage  had  Jury  and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
been  taken  of  a  party,  or  that  actual  fraud  had  revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  be  yet  capable 
been  praetised  upon  him,  by  reason  of  his  im-  in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right  from 
beoility.  This  rule  is  now  abandoned,  and  if  wrong,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of 
one  enters  into  a  contract  while  he  is  aeprived  violence  which  he  might  commit  under  this 
of  reason  he  may  avoid  it  when  he  recovers  his  ^>ecies  of  derangement  80  Baron  Rolfe,  in 
sanity.  Tet  the  exception  is  admitted  that  the  case  of  the  queen  against  Stokes  in  1848 
one  may  not  plead  his  lunacy  to  annul  his  con-  (and  he  was  quoted  and  followed  by  Baron 
tract  for  necessaries  made  with  him  in  good  I'arke  in  Barton's  case  in  the  same  year),  said 
faith  by  the  other  party ;  nor  i^  in  fact,  no  ad-  the  subject  had  been  lately  carefolly  considered 
vantage  were  taken  of  the  lunatic,  can  a  pur-  by  the  Judges,  and  the  law  was  now  clear ; 
chase  made  in  good  f&ith  be  rescinded,  if  iiyus-  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  acts  by  the  law 
tice  would  thus  be  wroughK  to  the  other  party,  of  his  country  if  he  can  discern  right  from 
and  both  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo, — A  wrong.  In  the  trial  of  Pate  (1850)  for  an 
testament  discloses  the  will  of  the  testator;  assault  upon  the  queen,  in  which  an  uncon- 
but  when  a  disposing  will  fails,  a  testament  is  troUable  impulse  was  urged  in  defence.  Baron 
Imposdble,  and  the  writing  which  purports  to  Alderson  said  in  summing  up :  "  It  is  not  be- 
be  one  is  a  nullity.  It  is  naturaUy  very  diffi-  cause  a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  unpunishable ; 
cult  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interval,  and  I  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  ex- 
far  more  difficult  than  to  prove  the  existence  ists  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
of  general  insanity.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur-  medical  men.  The  only  species  of  insanity 
poses  of  the  law  that  the  mind  appears  to  have  which  excuses  a  man  for  his  acts  is  that  spe- 
beenrational  when  the  will  was  made.  Indeed,  cies  of  delusion  which  induced  to,  and  drove 
the  will  itself  may  furnish  strong,  perhaps  the  him  to  the  commission  of  the  act  alleged  against 
best  evidence  of  the  lucid  interval.  If  testi-  him.  The  jury  ought  to  have  clear  proof  of  a 
mony  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  act  was  formed  disease  of  me  mind ;  a  disease  existing 
done  without  any  assistance,  and  the  writing  before  the  act  was  done,  and  which  made  the 
itself  discloses  no  marks  of  delusion  or  folly,  no  accused  incapable  of  knowing  at  the  time  that 
farther  proof  can  generally  at  least  be  required,  it  was  a  wrong  act  which  he  was  about  to  com- 
— It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  same  de-  mit  The  law  does  not  ac'knowledge  the  doc- 
ffree  of  incapacity  which  invalidates  civil  acts,  trine  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  person 
does  not  exempt  froni  criminal  responsibility,  was  aware  that  the  act  whicn  he  contemplated 
When  insanity  is  pleaded  to  a  charge  of  crime,  was  wrong.  The  question  you  have  to  decide 
the  real  question  which  the  law  entertains  is :  is :  Was  the  accused  at  the  time  suffering  from 
Was  there  a  criminal  intent ;  was  the  accused  a  disease  of  the  mind  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  that  criminal  will  which  is  the  es-  capable  of  judging  whether  the  act  he  cora- 
sence  of  the  offence  i  From  the  nature  of  the  mitted  was  a  nght  or  a  wrong  act  t"  In  one 
case  the  law  has  found  it  difficult  to  answer  class  of  cases  the  test  of  responsibility  is  there- 
these  questions ;  and  perhaps  it  has  not  always  fore  to  be,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  t^e 
answered  them  well.  The  doctrine  of  Sir  act  which  he  committed  was  wrong,  and  rig^t 
Matthew  Hale  has  exerted  a  large  Influence  on  and  wrong  in  these  cases  are  probably  to  be 
the  course  of  English  decisions.  He  was  dis-  understood  as  Lord  Brougham  explained  them 
posed  to  determine  the  criminal  responsibility  in  McNaghten's  case,  viz. :  right  roust  be  un- 
of  a  mind  affected  with  insanity  by  its  strength  derstood  of  right  according  to  the  law,  and 
and  capacity ;  and  said :  ^*  Such  a  person  as,  while  wrong  of  an  act  condemned  and  punishable  br 
laboring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  law. — Another  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which 
ordinarily  as  great  understanding  as  usually  a  responsibility  is  modified  by  the  existence  of 
child  of  14  years  old  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  delusion.  This  form  of  insanity  was  first 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  But  such  brought  before  and  recognized  by  the  courts 
a  rude  test  could  not  be  permitted  when  juster  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Hatfield  in  1800.  In 
views  of  mental  disease  had  come  to  prevail  that  case  the  prisoner  was  put  upon  his  trial 
among  scientific  men ;  and  accordingly  we  find  for  firing  at  the  king.  Mr.  Erskine  defended 
the  nicety  of  the  test  a  little  advanced  when  him  successfully,  and  procured  the  acquiescence 
the  inquiry  became  whether  the  accused  had  of  the  court  in  his  views  of  the  irresponsibility 
so  far  lost  the  use  of  his  understanding  as  not  of  the  accused.  Hatfield  labored  under  tiie 
to  know  right  fiom  wrong.  With  the  single  delusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  saerifice  him- 
qualification  that  this  test  should  be  applied  self  for  his  fellow  men,  and  he  conceived  that 
to  the  particular  act  committed,  this  criterion  the  best  mode  to  draw  updu  himself  the  pun* 
has  been  long  in  use,  with  only  slight  and  im-  ishment  of  death  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
material  variations,  in  the  English  criminal  law.  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  not  denied 
It  was  laid  down  in  Bellingham's  case,  by  Sir  that  Hatfield  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that 
James  Mansfield,  in  1812.    In  that  case  the  the  act  which  he  contemplated  was  punishable 
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bj  the  law ;  indeed,  it  was  Jast  that  which  he  ab84a*aotljr,  bnt  also  in  refmrenoe  to  the  partie- 

did  know  and  direotlj  contemplated ;  yet  so  nlar  act.    Farther,  there  may  be,  in  fiict  gen- 

rwerfiil  was  his  delusion,  that  the  act  which  erally  is,  no  delusion  in  respect  to  the  victim. 

prompted  could  not  be  said  to  proceed  from  The  act  is  the  offspring  of  an  uncontrollable 

the  motion  of  his  own  free  wilL    So  clearly  impulse ;  the  party  knows  the  nature  of  the 

and   forcibly   did   Mr.  Erskine   present   the  act  which  he  is  about  to  conmiit,  but  has 

S'ounds  of  the  defence,  that  the  court.  Lord  not  the  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  he 
enyon,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  prose-  does  ;  and  because  the  will  is  not  here  oon- 
cution,  and  the  argument  of  the  eminent  coun-  cemeoL  the  homicide  is  not  answerable  for  Im 
sel  became  a  precedent  and  authority  in  the  act. — So  far  then  as  adjudicated  cases  go,  in- 
law. This  same  plea  of  delusion  was  success-  sanity  is  admitted  as  a  good  plea:  1,  when  at 
fully  urged  for  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  the  the  commission  of  the  act  the  offender  wasin- 
minster  of  Tork^n  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  capable  of  distinguishing  whether  it  was  li^bi 
the  conunand  of  Heaven.  In  1848  the  English  or  wrong;  2,  when  the  act  was  done  nnder  a 
law  upon  this  matter  was  set  forth  in  the  case  delusion  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  facts 
of  McNaghten  by  the  Judges  in  the  house  of  which,  had  they  actually  existed,  would  have 
lords.  T^is  opinion,  emanating  as  it  does  from  constituted  a  good  defence ;  and  8,  if  the  set 
the  highest  authority  and  pronounced  upon  de-  were  committ^  under  the  influence  of  mental 
liberation,  deserves  great  respect  The  judges  disease  great  enough  to  overpower  the  will, 
say  that  if  there  be  only  a  partial  delusion,  though  neither  delusion  nor  any  like  provo- 
and  the  party  is  not  in  otner  respects  in-  cation  of  the  act  be  discovered, 
sane,  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situa-  LUNAK  CAUSTIO.  See  Nitbate  or  Sil- 
tion  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  vsb. 

respect  to  whidi  the  delusion  exists  were  reaL       LUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of 
For  example,  if,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  Malmd,  on  an  extensive  plain,  about  8  m.  from 
delusive  idea,  one  supposes  another  to  be  in  the  Baltic,  and  21  m.  £.  from  Copenhagen ; 
the  act  of  attempting  to  take  his  life,  and  he  pop.  5,298.     There  are  several  tanneries  and 
kiUs  that  other,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence,  woollen  manufactories  in  the  town.    The  cathe- 
then  he  would  be  exempt  from  pumshment.  dral  is  a  large  irregular  edifice,  said  to  have 
But  if  the  delusion  were  tnat  the  deceased  had  been  founded  in  the  11th  century  and  enlarged 
inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  his  character  and  at  different  periods.    In  size  it  is  the  tmrd 
fortune,  and  he  therefore  killed  him  in  revenge,  church  in  Sweden.    Measures  were  recently 
then  the  aggressor  must  be  held  guilty.    It  was  taken  to  restore  and  complete  it.    There  are 
also  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that,  notwith-  two  other  diurches.    The  object  of  interest  at 
standing  a  party  accused  did  an  act  which  was  Lund  is  the  university,  the  only  one  in  Sweden 
in  itself  criminal  under  the  influence  of  insane  except  that  at  IJpsal.    It  was  founded  in  1479, 
delusion,  with  a  view  of  producing  some  public  and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  sev- 
benefit,  or  of  redressing  some  supposed  wrong,  eral  museums  and  collections  of  natural  histoiy 
yet  he  was  responsible  if  he  knew  that  he  was  and  mineralogy.    Pufendorf  was  professor  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.    In  Mas-  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  in  this  nni- 
sachusetts,  in  the  well  known  case  of  Rogers,  versity  in  1670.    Lund  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
which  has  been  approved  in  other  states,  de-  tiquity,  and  in  pagan  times  is  said  to  have  had 
lusion  was  admitted  to  be  a  legal  test  of  insan-  80,000  inhabitants.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
ity.    It  was  there  held  that  u  a  party  under  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  was  considered 
a  real  and  firm  though  insane  belief  do  an  act  the  primate  of  the  north,  and  the  Scandinavian 
which  would  be  justifiable  if  the  imaginary  fact  monarchs  were  formerly  elected  upon  a  hiS 
existed,  tiien  he  is  not  responsible. — The  tests  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.    A  great 
already  considered,  namely,  the  consciousness  battle  was  fought  here  between  tbe  Danes  and 
of  right  and  wrong  and  delusion,  apply  to  the  Swedes^  Dec.  1,  1676,  in  which  10,000  men 
intellectual  faculties  alone.    But  the  moral  fac-  were  killed.    A  treaty  concluded  here  termi- 
ulties,  not  less  than  the  intellectual,  may  be-  nated  the  war  8  years  later, 
come  deranged.    Passions  and  propensities  may       LUNDY,  Bbkjamin,  an  American  abolition- 
be  so  extremely  developed  as  to  destroy  the  ist,  bom  in  Handwicn,  Sussex  co.,  K.  J.,  Jan. 
balance  of  the  mind  and  defeat  the  supremacy  4,  1789,  died  in  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  BL,  Aug. 
of  the  will.    This  condition  of  mental  aisorder,  22, 1889.    Both  his  parents  were  members  d[ 
moral  insanity,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  a  the  society  of  Friends.    Until  19  years  of  age 
partial  recognition  by  the  law.    The  nicer  de-  he  labored  upon  his  father^s  farm,  after  wMdi 
grees  of  it,  for  which  medical  men  contend,  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Ya.,  where  he  re- 
have  not  found  so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  mained  4  years,  working  the  first  18  months  as 
the  courts.    When  the  claim  of  indulgence  for  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler.    At  this  place  his 
this  sort  of  mental  infirmity  has  been  plainly  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of 
reasonable,  it  has  however  been  admitted  and  slavery.    On  leaving  Wheeling  he  went  to  Mt 
favored.    This  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
that  form  of  insanity  known  as  homicidal  mania.  He  subsequently  settled  in  business  in  St.  Clairs- 
The  perpetrator  may  be  perfectly  capable  of  ville,  Ya.,  where  in  1815  he  originated  an  anti- 
distinguishing   right   fh>m   wrong,  not   only  slavery  association,  called  the  "  Union  Humane 
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Society,"  and  wrote  an  appeal  on  tbe  subject  force  adTantageonaly  posted  on  an  emincDce  at 
of  slavery.  Soon  after  a  joomal  entitled  *^The  the  head  of  Lundy^s  lane,  and  in  the  immediate 
Philanthropist^'  was  commenced  at  Mt.  Pleas-  vicinity  of  Niagara  falls.  Although  greatly 
ant)  to  which  Lundy  contributed.  He  then  outnumbered,  the  American  general  determined 
visited  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  to  hold  his  ground  if  possible  until  l^e  main 
years  engaged  in  a  newspaper  exposition  of  the  body  of  the  army  under  Brown  could  arrive 
slavery  question.  During  this  time  he  lost  the  upon  the  field,  and  at  once  conunenced  the 
few  thousand  dollars  his  previous  industry  had  offensive  by  sending  Maior  Jessup  with  a  bat- 
accumulated.  Betuming  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  he  talion  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  His  small  force 
commenced,  in  Jan.  1812,  the  publication  of  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  sustdn  the 
the  ^^  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  the  full  fire  of  the  British  infantry  and  of  a  battery 
office  of  which  was  soon  removed  to  Jones-  of  7  pieces,  consisting  of  24-pounder8  and  howit- 
borough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  in  zers,  which  crowned  the  heights,  and  at  every 
1824.  In  1825  he  visited  Hayti  to  make  ar-  discharge  made  deep  chasn^  in  the  American 
rangements  for  the  settlement  of  emancipated  ranks.  Animated  by  the  courageous  bearing  and 
slaves.  In  1828  he  visited  the  eastern  states,  buoyant  spirits  of  their  conmiander,  the  ren- 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  ments  maintained  their  ground  unfiinchingly, 
of  prominent  abolitionists,  one  of  whom,  Wil-  and  were  presently  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
liom  Uoyd  Garrison,  afterward  became  asso-  that  Jessup  had  been  completely  successful  in 
dated  with  him  in  editing  his  journal.  In  his  manoBUvre,  and  had  captured  Gen.  Riall 
1828-'9  he  was  assaulted  for  an  alleged  libel,  and  his  whole  stafi",  who  were  immediately  sent 
indirectly  censured  by  the  court,  and  soon  to  the  rear.  Soon  but  one  American  regiment^ 
afterward  removed  to  Washington.  In  1880  the  9th,  remained  in  front,  and  this  made  feeble 
-'31  he  travelled  in  Canada  and  Texas  to  obtain  resistance  against  the  British  battery,  now  aug- 
subscribers  to  his  paper,  and  to  continue  his  mented,  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  Brummond,  to  9  pieces.  The  enemy,  though 
He  made  a  second  trip  to  Texas  in  1838,  re-  numbering  upward  of  4,000  men,  nevertheless 
turned  the  following  year,  and  immediately  refrained  from  charging  Scott's  exhausted  bat- 
afterward  undertook  another  loumey  to  Texas  talions,  which  they  might  by  tiie  mere  force 
and  Mexico.  He  continued  his  literary  con-  of  numbers  have  eainily  overpowered.  At  tills 
nection  with  the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci-  critical  moment  the  main  body  of  the  American 
pation"  as  long  as  it  was  published,  and  was  army,  which  Brown,  alarmed  at  the  heavy  and 
the  first  to  establish  anti-slavery  periodicals  continued  cannonade,  had  hurried  forward  with- 
and  the  delivery  of  anti-slavery  lectures,  and  out  waiting  for  a  message  from  Scott,  arrived 
probably  the  first  to  induce  the  formation  of  upon  the  field  on  a  run,  and  Gen.  Ripley's  bri- 
Bocieties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produce  gade  at  once  went  to  the  fh>nt,  while  the  rem* 
of  free  labor.  *' The  Life,  Travels,  ana  Opin-  nant  of  Scott's  soldiers  were  formed  in  a  single 
ions  of  Benjamin  Lundy,"  by  Thomas  Earl,  battalion  in  the  rear.  The  evening  was  now  lar 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  advanced,  and  notwithstanding  the  moon  was 
LuNDY'S  LANE,  Battlb  of,  called  also  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky,  an  almost  com- 
that  of  Bridgewater  or  Niagara,  a  severe  en-  plete  darkness  enveloped  the  field,  broken 
gagement  fought  in  Canada,  near  the  faUs  of  only  by  the  flashes  from  the  British  guns,  and 
Niagara,  between  the  British  and  American  from  the  irregular  discharges  of  musketry  on 
forces,  July  25,  1814.  Two  days  after  the  either  side.  A  pause  presently  ensued  as  each 
defeat  of  the  British  under  Gen.  Riall  at  Ohip-  army  prepared  for  a  decisive  blow,  and  Brown, 
pewa  by  Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  July  5,  1814,  tne  gaining  a  partial  view  of  the  heights  occu- 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Brown,  numbering  pied  by  the  British  guns,  as  the  clouds  of  smoke 
about  8,000  men,  crossed  the  Ghippewa  river  rolled  away  from  the  field,  determined  as 
and  took  post  at  Queenstown;  Riall,  after  the  only  chance  of  winning  the  battle  to  make 
throwing  a  portion  of  his  force  into  Fort  an  attempt  to  carry  .the  battery.  Turning  to 
George,  retreating  to  a  strong  position  near  Gol.  Miller^  he  asked  him  if  he  could  take  it, 
tiie  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Occasional  skir-  "  I'll  try,  sur,"  replied  Miller,  and,  placing  him- 
mishes  took  place  between  the  outposts  of  boUi  self  at  the  heaa  of  the  21st  regiment,  sup- 
armies  ;  but  Brown,  finding  that  he  had  no  ported  by  the  23d  under  Higor  McFarland,  he 
battering  cannon  to  besiege  Fort  George,  tmd  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hilL  Guided  by 
being  unwilling  to  leave  that  fortress  in  his  Scott,  the  column  pressed  swiftly  and  silently 
rear,  fell  back  after  a  fsw  days  to  the  Ohip-  forward  in  close  order,  and  had  nearly  reached 
pewa.  Here  on  the  25th  he  received  intelli-  the  summit  when  their  muffled  tread  announced 
gence  that  Gen.  Brunmiond,  who  had  reached  their  approach.  At  this  moment  a  sheet  of 
Fort  Greorge  with  British  reinforcements,  had  flame  burst  from  the  battery,  and  a  fearful  dis- 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Queenstown  to  charge  of  grape  caused  the  23d  to  recoil,  while 
attack  Fort  Schlosser,  where  the  American  a  second  discharge  drove  them  in  disorder  down 
supplies  were  deposited.  Bcott  was  at  once  the  hill.  But  the  21st  never  faltered.  Olosinff 
detached  with  1,200  men  to  make  a  demon-  up  their  ranks  after  every  volley,  they  held 
stration  on  Queenstown,  and  about  sunset  un-  their  course  unswervingly  until  within  musket 
expeotedly  came  up  with  RiaU  and  his  whole  shot  of  the  battery,  when,  pouring  in  a  volley, 
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they  charged  with  a  shout,  bayoneted  the  ed  K  by  the  Elbe  (which  separates  it  from 
artillerymen  at  their  gnns,  and  aSfter  a  fierce  Hamburg,  Holstein^Lanenbarg,  and  partly  from 
struggle  drove  the  enemy  in  confusion  down  Mecklenburg),  £.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
the  hill.  The  2dd,  which  had  rallied  under  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  8.  by  Brunswick  and 
McFarland,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  followed  Hildesheim,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Calen- 
by  the  remidnder  of  Ripley's  brigade,  and  the  berg;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 858,701. 
Americans  prepared  to  maintain  the  hill  so  The  highest  land  between  the  two  jpHndpal 
heroically  won.  Soon  the  British  column  was  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  the  AUer,  is  the  LQnebnrg 
heard  ascending  the  slope,  and  after  a  volley  heath,  a  very  desolate  spot.  The  oth^  parts  of 
from  both  sides  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  the  province  are  also  mostly  covered  with  heath, 
was  maintained  for  20  minutes  around  the  tur^  moors,  and  forests,  chiefly  of  fir.  Along 
captured  guns,  resulting  in  the  complete  dis-  the  river  banks  there  is  some  fertile  marsh  lan^ 
comfiture  of  the  British,  who  fled  precipitately  but  the  com  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  con- 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  After  the  lapse  sumption.  Flax  and  turnips  are  largely  colti- 
of  half  an  hour  they  returned,  but  were  again  vated,  and  also  to  some  extent  hops,  potatoes, 
driven  down  the  hiU,  Scott  with  his  battalion  and  vegetables,  but  very  little  fruit.  The  breed- 
charging  them  eflfectually  in  the  flank.  Scarce-  ing  of  cattle  yields  better  returns  than  the  tiD- 
Iv  an  officer  now  remained  un wounded  in  the  age  of  the  soil ;  sheep  abound,  and  the  breed 
American  ranks,  and  the  men,  faint  with  their  of  horses  is  much  improving.  Timber  for  bnild- 
exertions  and  tormented  by  thir^  were  ready  ing  and  fuel  abounds  in  the  forests.  Gypsum 
to  sink  with  -exhanstion.  UnwiUiDg,  however,  is  found  in  many  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  sa- 
to  relinqui^  the  field,  th^  replemi^ed  their  line  springs.  The  chief  means  of  subsistence 
ammunition  from  the  cartridge  boxes  of  their  of  the  inhabitants  are  afibrded  by  the  forests, 
fallen  oemradee  and  foes,  who  covered  the  and  by  bilberries,  juniper  berries,  and  cran- 
ground  around  the  battery,  and  then  calmly  berries,  of  which  large  auantities  are  exported, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  British.  After  an  The  heath  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  breeding 
hour's  pause  the  latter,  reinforced  by  fresh  of  bees,  that  thousands  of  beehives  are  sent  to 
troops  from  Fort  George,  advanced  under  Gen.  LOneburg  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Drummond  to  the  third  and  last  assault  The  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  yam,  linen, 
conflict  which  ensued  was  more  deadly  than  hosiery,  and  wooden  carvings.  LOnebnrg  was 
ever;  fer  half  an  hour  the  hill  seemed  one  in  ancient  times  an  allodium  of  the  house  of 
blaze  of  fire,  and  friend  and  foe  were  mingled  Brunswick.  In  1285  it  became  a  duchy,  to- 
in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  the  gether  with  Brunswick.  Afterward  it  formed 
enemy,  broken  and  foiled  at  all  points,  retired  a  distinct  principality,  and  eventually  was  al- 
for  the  third  time,  and  "a  profound  silence  lotted  to  Hanover. — LGkbbubg,  the  capital,  is 
ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the  situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  82t  m.  by  railway 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  monotonous  roar  N.  N.  E.  from  Hanover,  and  2^  m.  S.  £.  from 
of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as  it  were,  Harburg;  pop.  13,000.  It  retains  the  aspect 
over  this  fatal  scene  of  fraternal  strife  and  of  antiquity,  and  contains  a  town  ball  {RtUh- 
military  glory.''  Brown  and  Scott  being  now  Hau9\  noted  for  its  fine  relics  and  works  of  art 
disabled  by  wounds,  the  command  devolved  There  are  manufactories  of  sugar,  salt,  tobacco, 
npon  Ripley,  who,  finding  the  enemy  indis-  &c.  Nearly  70,000  horses  are  annually  brought 
posed  to  renew  the  attack,  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  market. 

to  the  camp.    The  captured  guns,  owing  to  the       LUNENBURG,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded 

want  of  horses  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  S.  by  the  Meherrin 

men,  could  not  be  removed  from  the  field,  and  river ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,692, 

when  a  detachment  was  sent  back  to  secure  of  whom  7,187  were  slaves.    The  surface  is 

them  it  was  found  that  the  hill  had  been  re-  generally  level  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile, 

occupied  by  the  British.    In  this  battle,  the  The  productions  in  1850  were  49,960  bushels 

most  obstinately  contested  perhaps  ever  fought  of  wheat,  240,065  of  Indian  com,  2,284,668  Iba. 

upon  the  American  continent,  the  British  force,  of  tobacco,  and  16,689  of  wool.    There  were  7 

beside  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents,  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  20  <^nrcl^ 

had  the  advantages  of  position  and  prepara-  es,  and  450  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

tkon.    A^nst  these  odds  the  troops  of  Brown  Capital  Lewistown. 

fouriit  with  a  valor  and  obstinacy  unparalleled       LUNEVILLE,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  an 

in  Uie  war,  and  which  did  much  to  disabuse  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  de- 

the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that  partment  of  Meurthe  (Lorraine),  situated  on  the 

American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  right  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  near  its  juncticm 

veterans  of  Europe.    According  to  the  oflScial  with  the  Vezouse,  240  m.  by  railway  E.  from 

accounts,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed   and  Paris,  78  m.  W.  from  Strasbourg,  and  20  m.  S. 

wounded  748  men,  and  the  British  878.    Ripley,  E.  from  Nancy;  pop.  in  1856,  11,969;  of  the 

finding  his  forces  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  commune,  15,801 ;  and  of  the  arrondissement^ 

effective  men,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  88,614.    Lun^ville  contains  the  largest  cavalry 

Fort  Erie,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge  barracks  (aocommodatingover  6, 000  horses)  and 

over  the  Chippewa  and  a  portion  of  his  stores,  the  finest  riding  school  in  France.    Vast  bodies 

LVNEBURG,  a  province  of  Hanover,  bound-  of  cavalry  are  frequently  collected  there  in 
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the  antnnm,  when  militftiy  exeroises  are  prao-  They  keep  the  trachea  widely  opened,  which 
tised.  Under  Looia  XTTT.  it  was  taken  from  of  coarse  wonld  not  be  the  case  if  this  tube 
the  honse  of  Lorraine  bj  the  French.  A  treaty  was  simply  membranous.  In  the  back  part  Of 
of  peace  was  signed  there,  Feb.  9,1801,  between  the  trachea,  between  the  extremities  of  the 
the  Gennan  empire  and  France.  cartilaginous  rings,  there  are  transversal  muscu- 
LUNGS,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the  verte-  lar  fibres  of  the  unstriped  variety.  The  fibrous 
brated  animals,  the  principal  organs  of  respira-  tissue  found  in  the  trachea  belongs  to  the 
tion.  The  thoracic  cavity  (the  chest)  is  chiefly  two  varieties  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibres, 
filled  up  by  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  There  are  The  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  one,  in  per- 
two  lungs,  one  in  l£e  left,  the  other  in  the  right  feet  continuity  with  that  of  the  larynx  and 
side  of  the  chest  Between  them  are  placed  that  of  the  bronchi.  Its  most  remarkable 
the  heart,  the  great  blood  vessels  that  spring  feature  is  that  its  epithelial  covering  is  composed 
from  this  organ,  the  cesophagus,  the  thoracic  of  ciliated  cells  presenting  the  vibratile  move- 
duct,  &o.  The  left  lung  is  smaller  than  the  ment  in  a  high  degree.  A  great  many  mucous 
other.  The  two  lungs  are  united  together  by  glands  exist  fdl  along  the  tradiea,  especially  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trachea,  which  is  a  large  its  back  part.  The  bronchi,  or  rather  the  large 
tube  in  continuation  witii  the  larynx.  The  bronchi,  are  the  two  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
lungs  are  a  mass  of  ramified  tubes,  branches  of  chea,  from  which  they  spring  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
the  trachea,  through  the  walls  of  which  all  the  each  of  them  goin^  into  the  lung  of  the  corre- 
blood  of  the  bodv  passes  to  receive  oxygen  and  sponding  side.  The  cartilaginous  rings,  the 
to  give  away  caroonic  acid.  In  all  air-breath-  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous  kyer,  the  mucous 
ing  vertebrata,  the  atmospheric  air  reaches  the  membrane,  &c.,  of  the  bronchi  very  much  re- 
la^nx  through  the  nasal  and  the  buccal  oavi-  semble  the  same  parts  of  the  trachea  in  shape 
ties,  then  passes  into  the  trachea,  and  into  its  and  structure. — The  lungs  are  united  with  tne 
ramifications  which  are  called  bronchi  or  bron-  heart  and  with  the  trachea  by  a  part  called  the 
ohial  tubes,  and  from  these  tubes  into  membra-  root,  which,  in  each  side,  is  composed  of  the 
nous  pouches  named  akeoli.  The  lung  substance  large  broncnus,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
is  composed  of  the  alveoli,  the  air  sacs,  the  tery,  two  pulmonary  veins,  and  smaller  vessels 
small  bronchi,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  and  nerves,  the  whole  being  almost  completely 
nerves ;  tiie  whole  enclosed  in  a  membrane  that  covered  by  the  pleura,  i^h  lung  is  divided 
surrounds  each  of  the  lungs  and  is  known  as  into  lobes,  2  in  number  in  the  left  one  and  8  in 
the  plettra.  Before  giving  a  description  of  the  the  other.  The  weight  of  the  lunss  varies  much 
intimate  structure  of  the  lungs,  we  will  say  a  according  to  age  and  sex.  In  adult  men  the  two 
few  words  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi. —  lungs  weigh  from  40  to  50  ounces,  and  in  women 
llie  trachea,  or  windpipe,  extends  from  the  from  28  to  85  ounces.  The  ratio  of  the  weight 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  of  which  it  is  the  con-  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  80  or 
tinuation,  to  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it  40.  The  specific  gravity  of  tiie  lunss  is  very 
divides  into  the  two  large  bronchi.  It  is  situ-  slight,  and,  unless  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
ated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  5  or  6  dorsal  alveoli,  any  part  of  the  lungs  dipped  into  water 
vertebr®.  According  to  most  anatomists,  the  will  rise  and  fioat.  Each  lobe  of  the  lungs  is 
branching  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the  divided  into  lobules,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
level  of  the  8d  dorsal  vertebra ;  but  Dr.  Waters  bronchial  tubes  like  grapes  on  a  bunch.  Each 
lUlrms  tiiat  the  spot  where  the  branching  is  lobule  is  surrounded  by  condensed  areolar  tissue 
usually  found  is  at  the  lower  border  of  the  5th  mixed  up  with  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Each  lob- 
or  the  middle  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra.  The  nle  is  a  fair  representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
length  of  the  trachea  is  about  4  or  5  inches,  a  whole  lung,  as  it  hangs  upon  a  bronchial  tube, 
The  average  transversal  diameter  of  this  tube  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  branches  of 
is  between  9  and  12  lines  in  adults.  The  an-  bronchial  vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  roots  of 
terior  two  thirds  of  the  trachea  is  cylindrical,  the  lungs  the  two  large  bronchi  divide,  the 
the  posterior  third  is  a  flattened  walL  In  the  right  into  3,  and  the  left  into  2  bronchial  tubes, 
neck  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  a  one  for  each  of  the  pulmonary  lobes.  The  pri- 
few  flat  muscles;  in  tiie  chest  it  is  placed  be-  mary  bronchial  tub^  are  very  short,  and  divide 
tween  the  two  lungs  and  covered  by  muscles,  into  2  or  8  smaller  tubes,  each  of  which  gives 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bony  and  cutaneous  off  2  or  8  divisions.  Before  reaching  their  ter- 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  structure  of  the  tra-  mination,  the  tubes  branch  off  4  or  5  times  more.' 
chea  is  complicated.  This  tube  is  essentially  Usually  the  branching  of  each  tube,  whether 
composed  of  an  internal  layer  which  is  a  mu-  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  &c.,  is  only  into 
oous  membrane  and  an  external  one  which  is  2  divisions,  sometimes  into  8*  and  more  rarely 
fibrous.  Imbedded  in  these  membranes  are  into  4  or  5.  The  terminal  twig  of  a  bronchial 
from  16  to  20  cartilaginous  pieces,  with  the  tube  is  a  small  canal,  in  which  are  found  many 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  or  of  a  ring  one  third  of^  openings  or  orifices  of  very  short  tubes,  which 
which  is  missing.  These  incomplete  rings  are  are  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  tube.  At 
placed  transversely  at  nearly  equal  distances  the  sides  and  extremities  of  these  ramifications, 
one  from  the  other ;  they  give  to  the  anterior  as  also  at  the  further  point  of  the  terminal  twig. 
two  thirds  of  the  trachea  the  cylindrical  form,  to  which  they  are  appended,  honeycomb^ 
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MTitiM  are  fonnd  which  are  known  as  air  y^A^  oonaHtiiteB  respfaration,  can  easily  take  place  l^ 
des,  or  air  cells.  These  cells  are  the  essential  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  (For  other  details 
parts  of  the  longs ;  it  is  in  them  that  the  fhno-  on  the  anatom j  and  physk^ogy  of  the  Inngs,  see 
tion  of  respiration  is  performed.  We  owe  the  ^Blood,  Oiboulatiov,  Hkabt,  and  Rxspisatior.) 
best  description  of  the  air  cells  to  Dr.  A.  T.  H.  — ^Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  hrngs  are  treated 
Waters,  who  calls  them  air  sacs.  According  to  nnder  spedik)  heads,  as  Asthma,  Bbokohitib, 
him,  they  consist-  of  somewhat  elon^irf^d  cavi-  Ooitbumftion,  Emfbtbbma,  ELkmopttsis,  (Ens- 
ties,  which  communicate  with  a  bronchial  ram*  ma,  Plkubist,  Phsumonia  ;  and  we  now  have 
ification  by  a  circular  opening,  which  is  nsn-  to  notice  some  of  rarer  ooourrence.  pQlmo- 
ally  smaller  ^an  the  cavity  of  the  sac  The  nary  apoplexy  is  practically  alwm  a  result  <^ 
air  sacs  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  separated  heart  disease,  and  especially  of  disease  of  the 
from  each  other  by  thin  wuls.  Many  small,  mitral  orifioe.  Oanoer  sometimes  attacks  the 
shallow,  cup-like  depressions,  separated  from  lungs;  most  commonly  thu  is  secondary  to 
each  other  by  portions  of  membrane,  are  found  the  same  disease  occurring  in  some  other  oi^gan. 
at  the  bottom  and  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  Primary  cancer  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  recog- 
air  sacs.  These  small  cavities  have  been  called  nized  with  difficulty,  and  is  uninfluenced  by 
alveoli  by  RossignoL  The  alveoli  have  no  com-  any  known  treatment — In  GAneBXini  <»  thx 
mnnicadon  with  each  other,  except  by  their  Lmro  a  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  dies,  giving 
opening  in  the  cavity  of  the  air  sac.  Br.  Wa-  rise  to  a  peculiar  ganmnousi^r  of  the  breath 
ters  hfts  lately  confirmed  the  observation  of  and  expectoration.  The  disease  may  be  either 
most  preceding  anatomists,  that  an  epithelial  circumscribed  or  diffuse.  In  the  first  case  the 
layer  exists  in  the  air  sacs  and  the  alveoli.  In  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  limited 
adults  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  in  extent,  and  is  separated  by  a  sharply  defined 
tube  varies  from  -X  to  Af  of  an  inch;  that  of  line  from  the  surrounding  dasne;  several  of 
the  air  sac,  from  f^  to  Vn ;  and  that  of  the  alve-  these  gangrenous  patches,  isolated  from  eadi 
oli,  from  xls  to  j{j. — ^The  lunos  receive  two  other,  may  exist  in  the  same  lung.  In  diflfuse 
kinds  of  blood  vessels,  one  kind  starting  from  gangrene  no  line  of  demarcation  exists,  and  the 
the  right  side,  the  other  from  the  left  side  of  the  gangrene  is  apt  to  be  much  more  extenrive,  in- 
heart.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  Tolving  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  ev^i  the 
convey  to  the  air  sacs  the  blood  that  has  come  greater  part  of  the  whole  lung.  On  examina- 
from  every  part  of  the  body  into  the  right  an-  tion  afta*  death,  the  affected  portion  (tf  the  lung 
ricle.  The  pulmonary  veins  convey  bacK  from  is  found  either  reduced  to  a  grangrenons  detri- 
the  air  sacs,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  tus.  or  soft,  infiltrated,  easily  torn,  discc^ored, 
the  blood  that  has  taken  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ana  exhaling  an  intensely  gangrenous  odor, 
and  given  off  carbonic  acid  in  the  cavity  of  the  The  attack  is  often  first  announced  by  the  pe- 
alveoli.  Another  kind  of  blood  vessels  coming  culiar  odor  of  the  breath ;  oouah  supervenes, 
from  the  aorta  (the  bronchial  arteries)  convey  att^ided  with  expectorations  of  a  dirty  gray, 
blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  vari-  brown,  green,  or  blackish  color.  Bometimes 
ous  tissues  of  the  lunos  to  serve  for  their  nu-  hasmoptysis,  particularly  in  children,  is  present, 
trition.  The  bronchiu  veins  bring  back  to  the  The  patent  loses  flesh,  the  strength  rapidly 
right  auricle  the  blood  that  has  served  for  the  fails,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  and 
nutrition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  As  &e  organs  the  patient  sinks,  often  dying  of  suflbcadon.  On 
of  respiration  the  lungs  receive,  through  the  physical  examination  early  in  the  disease,  often 
pulmonary  artery,  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  nothing  can  be  discovered,  or  only  a  mucous 
which  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  rhonchus  conflned  to  one  portion  of  the  lung; 
veins ;  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  the  afterward  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion  is 
lungs  receive  from  the  aorta  the  blood  that  is  found  over  the  same  i^t,  with  bronchial  res- 
to  serve  for  their  nutrition.  The  lungs  are  ex-  piration  mixed  with  the  fine  crepitant  rhonchus 
tremely  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels,  but  the  lym-  of  pneumonia;  finally  the  signs  of  a  cavity  be- 
phatic  glands  seem  not  to  exist  in  their  stmo-  come  evident  Gangrene  of  the  lung  has  been 
ture;  many  of  these  glands  are  found  round  the  attributed  to  inflammation  of  that  organ;  but 
roots  of  these  organs.  Two  kinds  of  nerves  the  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  that  gangrene  is 
supply  the  lungs  with  their  ramifications,  which  the  primary  disease,  and  pneumonia  but  a  con- 
are  very  numerous,  the  sympathetic  and  the  sequence.  The  disease  is  commonly  fatal, 
pneumogastric. — ^The  function  of  the  lungs  is  though  in  the  circumscribed  form  of  gangrene 
obvious  from  their  structure ;  it  is  respiration,  patients  sometimes  recover.  In  the  treatment. 
The  structure  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  pur-  camphor  and  opium  have  be^  found  of  service, 
pose,  as  it  essentially  consists  in  an  immense  but  our  efforts  must  be  mainly  confined  to 
number  of  small  air  chambers  or  sacs  at  the  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  ton- 
termination  of  small  tubes,  which  all  commu-  ics  and  a  nutritious  diet  ^n  the  homoeopathic 
nicate  with  the  atmospheric  air  through  the  practice  arsenic  is  relied  on. 
bronchial  ^  tubes  and  the  larynx  ;  and  as,  on  LUNT,  Gbobgb,  an  American  lawyer,  author, 
another  side,  the  blood  vessels  conveying  the  and  Journalist,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  He 
blood  to  be  submitted  to  respiration  are  die-  was  graduated  at  Harvard  cdlege  in  1834,  stud- 
tributed  on  the  very  thin  membranes  of  the  led  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
alveoli,  so  that  the  interchange  of  gases,  which  town.  While  preparing  for  the  Imr  he  was  prin- 
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dpal  <^  tlM  Newboryport  hkh  mhool.  He  oomrtries  tronnd  the  Heditemmean  aea,  of 
resided  for  some  years  in  NewDuiyport,  being  the  monntainoos  re^ons  of  the  tropics,  and  of 
several  times  a  member  of  the  state  I^ialatnre,  the  temperate  portions  of  North  and  South 
both  as  a  repreeentative  and  senator.  He  began  Amerioa.  In  Persoon's  '*  Synopsis"  (Paris,  1807) 
to  write  and  publish  poetry  at  an  early  age.  A  20  species  are  enumerated.  In  Don's  ''  History 
small  Yolome  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1889,  of  the  Diohlamydeous  Plants"  (London,  1882) 
and  was  followed  in  1848  by  another  entitled  62  species  are  mentioned.  There  are  figures  of 
"  The  Age  of  Gold."  In  1845  he  delivered  a  66  species  and  varieties  in  the  different  botan- 
poem  berore  the  Boston  mercantUe»  library  asso-  ical  works  quoted  by  Pritzel  in  his  loonum 
elation  called  "  Onltore,"  which  was  afterward  Botanicarum  Index  (berlin,  1854).  Torrey  and 
published.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  Gray,  in  their  '*  Flora  of  North  American 
the  following  year  was  appointed  by  President  Plants,"  describe  no  fewer  than  45  as  belong- 
Taylor  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  ing  to  North  America.  Several  others  are  cited 
and  held  the  office  till  March,  1858.  He  has  in  Dr.  Torrey 's  description  of  the  botanical  col- 
since  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ^  The  lections  of  the  **  Exploration,  Ac,  for  the  Pacific 
Dove  and  the  Eagle"  (1851);  "Lyric  Poems"  Raih-oad"  (voL  iv.,  1856),  and  by  Prot  Gray 
(1854);  "Julia"  (1855);  "Eastford,  or  House-  in  his  account  of  a  collection  of  plants  made 
hold  Sketches"  (a  novel),  under  the  psendonyme  diiefiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F^  New  Mexico, 
of  Westley  Brooke  (1855) ;  and  "  Three  Eras  by  Augustus  Fendler.  The  lupines  are  mosUy 
of  New  England,  and  other  Writings"  (1857).  sought  after  as  handsome  ^irden  flowers,  al- 
Since  March,  1857,  Mr.  Lunt  has  been  an  editor  though  the  yellow  lupine  (Z.  luteus)  and  the 
ofthe"  Boston  Courier,"  a  conservative  journal  white  lupine  {L,.(iUm»)  are  used  as  articles 
His  latest  publication  was  a  small  volume,  com-  of  food  in  the  south  of  Italy,  notwithstaod- 
prising  four  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  ing  that  the  seeds  are  bitter;  they  are  also 
the  a^ve  named  journ^  entitled  ^  Kadicalism  eaten  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  called  emhahen^ 
in  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Life"  (1858).  and  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ready 
LUPEROALIA,  the  ancient  Roman  festival  dressed*  The  seeds  of  L.  termis  are  boiled  for 
ofpurification  and  expiation,  celebrated  annually  food  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  eat  the  rawjpe^ 
on  Feb.  15  (whence  the  name  of  the  month,  dundes  (footstalks),  after  peeling  them.  Thei 
from  FebrtUL  another  name  for  the  festival),  lupine  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  thin  and 
in  honor  of  Lupercus  (sumamed  Februus,  fh>m  poor  soils,  and  to  very  iMuren  places,  which  cir- 
f^ruuniy  a  purgation),  the  god  of  fertility.  The  cumstance  contradicts  the  presumed  origin  of 
appropriate  sacrifices  were  goats  and  dogs,  after  the  word  lupine  from  luptu^  wolf;  as  if  wolf- 
the  offering  of  which  two  patrician  youths  were  like  it  exhausted  and  devoured  the  soil  which 
led  forwai^  to  the  iJtar,  and  one  of  the  priests  supports  it  Both  Pliny  and  Oolumella  tell  us 
touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword  dipped  in  that  crops  of  lupines  were  grown  and  afterward 
the  blood  of  the  victims ;  another  immediately  ploughed  in  by  the  ancient  Romans,  to  make  the 
washed  off  the  stain  with  wool  and  milk.  The  soil  better,  as  is  the  practice  now  in  Tuscany 
priests  next  partook  of  a  banquet,  at  which  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. — ^The  most 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine.  This  common  lupine  seen  with  us  is  the  large  annual 
over,  they  cut  the  skins  of  the  goats  that  had  species  (X.  hirsutus)  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
been  sacnficed  into  pieces,  with  some  of  which  having  a  tall,  downy  stem  or  stalk,  and  elegantly 
they  covered  parts  of  their  bodies,  in  imitation  disposed,  sofUy  pubescent,  many-parted  leaves^ 
of  Lupercus,  who  was  represented  half  naked,  large  blue  or  rose-colored  flowers,  and  large, 
and  half  dad  in  goat  skins;  with  the  other  flattened,  concave-sided  seeds.  The  field  Peru- 
pieces,  cut  into  thongs,  they  ran  through  the  vian  lupine  (L.  arvensi^  Bentham)  is  a  half 
streets,  striking  every  person  whom  they  met^  hardy  perennial,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
especially  femdes,  who  courted  the  flagellation  high,  with  rich,  lilao-blue  and  yellowish  flowers, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  averted  sterility  and  the  which  appear  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  increased  by 

Eangs  of  parturition.  Antony,  on  the  day  when  sowmg  the  seeds^  and  it  will  grow  in  any  good 
e  offered  Oaosar  the  diadem,  was  officiating  as  soil.  A  hardy  perennial  species  from  California 
a  priest  of  Lupercus.  The  ceremonies  of  this  is  the  broad-leaved  lupine  (2. 2a^o2»u«,AgardhX 
festival  are  supposed  to  have  symboliJEed  the  with  light  purple  flowera,  and  blooming  from 
purification  of  the  people.  The  order  of  the  July  to  September,  increased  from  seeds,  or  by 
Luperci,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romu-  division  of  its  roots.  Another  from  the  same 
lus  and  Remus,  formed  a  college  of  which  none  region  is  the  parti-colored  lupine  {L.  wrdcoUr^ 
could  originally  be  members  save  the  noblest  pa-  lindley),  growing  two  feet  high,  with  pink, 
trician  youths.  This  college  at  first  consisted  purple,  and  white  fiowers.  which  appear  in  May 
of  two  classes,  styled  the  Fabiani  and  Quinti-  and  June.  Its  habit  is  decumbent,  but  it  pro- 
liani,  to  which  Oosar  added  a  third  named  duces  a  great  profusion  of  many-colored  blos- 
Juliani ;  and  hence  the  two  former  dasses  are  soms  breathing  a  sweet  perfume.  The  many- 
termed  by  later  writers  Zup^m  «6^r69.  leaved  lupine  (Z.  polypkyUvi)  and  its  white 
LUPINE,  the  common  name  of  a  great  num-  variety  {t.p,  o^^ttt)  are  among  the  finest  per- 
ber  of  beautiful  plants^  which  ar»  either  an-  ennial  sorts;  and  when,  under  cultivation,  it  is 
nuals,  perennials,  or  in  some  instances  of  a  sub-  suffered  to  grow  into  a  large  dump,  it  will 
dirubby  character,  natives  of  Europe,  of  the  throw  up  a  great  quantity  of  spikes  of  de- 
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gant  bine  or  pnre  white  flowers,  attraetire  in  a'  LTTSATIA  (Germ.  Launtz\  an  extensive  re- 
nigh  degree.  This  is  a  common  species  at  the  gion  of  Germany,  now  belonging  in  part  to  the 
month  of  the  Oolnmbia  river  and  at  Pnoet's  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prassia,  but 
sound.  Several  have  yellow  flowers,  of  which  which  formerly  constituted  the  two  margravi- 
Menzies*  Inpine  (Z.  Memietiij  Agardh),  with  ates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lnsatia,  the  former 
verticillate  flowers  in  a  long  spike,  and  the  en-  being  the  sonthem  division.  They  were  bomid- 
tire  plant  clothed  with  a  sitt^"  pubescence,  found  ed  N.  by  Brandenburg,  E.  by  Silesia,  8.  by  Bo- 
by  Douglass  in  Oalifornia,  may  be  mentioned,  hemia,  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Meissen ;  area 
As  far  as  the  N.  W.  coast  occurs  a  species  (Z.  about  4^200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  southern  part 
Noothatensiij  Don),  and  also  a  form  of  it  in  the  is  mostly  mountainous,  rich  in  timber,  and  pie- 
Rocky  mountains  in  lat.  55*^,  with  flowers  hav-  turesque,  and  the  northern  level  and  fertile, 
ing  a  blue  corolla  variegated  with  red  and  yel-  The  inhabitants  are  Germccns  and  Wends,  the 
low  veins.  Sabine*s  lupine  (Z.  Sabini^  Doug-  latter  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavic  Lnsici 
lass)  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautifhl  species,  wiUi  and  Mibdeni,  and  speaking  a  peculiar  Slavic 
a  taU,  striate,  nearly  glabrous  stem,  clothed  with  dialect  Lusatia  was  made  tributary  to  the 
lanceolate  leaflets  silky  on  both  sides,  flowers  German  empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lOtii 
verticillate  in  a  dense,  thick  raceme,  with  yel-  century  by  Henry  I.,  and  finally  subdued  and 
low  corollas ;  it  is  found  on  the  Blue  mountains  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  successor  Otho 
in  Oregon,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  I.  Its  possession,  however,  was  for  many  cen- 
Rocky  mountains  near  the  confines  of  perpet-  tnries  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
nal  snow.  Two  species  represent  the  genus  princes  of  Poland,  ^hemia,  Brandenburg,  and 
more  particularly,  in  the  Atlantic  states.  One,  Meissen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
ibnnd  in  the  sandy  barrens  of  North  Carolina  tury  it  submitted  to  Matthias  Oorvinns,  kiuf 
and  Florida,  is  the  Z.  fyilk^u  ( Willd.),  with  of  Hungaiy.  After  his  death  it  was  reannexed 
nnifoliate,  large,  densely  silky  tomentose  leaves;  to  Bohemia^  with  which  it  became  snbiect  to 
very  long  linear-subulate  stipules;  flowers  Ir-  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg,  brother  of  the  em- 
regularly  disposed  in  a  long  spike ;  handsome,  peror  Charles  V.,  m  1526.  Having  revolt^ 
bright,  reddish  purple  corolla,  which  is  deeply  during  the  80  years'  war  against  the  sway  of 
colored  in  the  centre  of  the  vexiUum ;  legume  Ferdinand  II.,  it  was  subdued  by  John  George, 
very  lannginous,  resembling  a  ball  of  silky  elector  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  him  in  1685. 
wool  enclosing  4  or  5  small  variegated  seeds.  It  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  all  Lower  wi^ 
grows  in  the  driest  sand.  A  species  closely  al-  a  part  of  upper  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  Pms- 
lied  (Z.  diffiumis^  Nuttall)  is  reduced  to  a  variety  siauthe  former  being  annexed  to  the  provmce 
of  this,  the  distinctions  not  being  sufficiently  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Sile- 
specific.  More  widely  diffused,  and  growing  in  sia.  The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  forms 
light,  sandy  soil  from  Canada  to  Geoma,  and  at  the  circle  of  Bautzen  in  Saxony.  Gdrlitz,  Luck- 
Behring's  straits  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arc-  an,  and  Guben  are  among  the  principal  towns 
tic  sea  (Richardson),  is  found  the  other  species,  of  Prussian  Lusatia ;  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  Ca- 
known  as  the  common  wild  lupine  (Z.  peren-  menz,  among  those  of  the  Saxon  division. 
nU),  Its  stem  is  erect  and  somewhat  hairy ;  LUSHINGTON,  Stephen,  an  English  states- 
ita  leaves  are  digitate,  consisting  of  from  8  to  man  and  jurist,  bom  in  London  in  1782.  .  He 
10  lanceolate  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  arranged  was  graduated  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford,  of 
around  the  end  of  Uie  petiole ;  its  flowers,  on  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  and  in 
a  termineJ  spike,  are  blue,  or  sometimes  rose-  1806  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
eolored.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  throws  up  pie.  Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
each  successive  season  increasing  flowering  vocate  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  same 
stems ;  it  grows  readily  from  the  seeds.  A  year  received  the  degree  of  D.CL.  at  Oxford. 
naturtJ  patch  of  these  charming  plants  over-  He  entered  parliament  in  1807,  and  during  a 
spreadingalargeareaof  sand,  clothing  the  .bar-  lengthened  legislative  career,  terminating  in 
ren  waste  with  beauty,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  1841,  advocated  the  prominent  measures  em- 
eye.  Artificially  propagated,  the  wild  lupine  anating  from  the  liberal  party.  At  the  same 
succeeds  best  when  raised  from  seeds,  and  in  time  he  maintained  a  high  reputation  at  the 
such  cases  blossoms  in  the  2d  or  8d  year.  There  bar  as  a  civilian,  and  was  one  of  the  connsd 
are  instances  of  varieties  being  met  with  hav-  employed  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  the  trial 
ing  pure  white  flowers.  The  species  having  a  to  which  she  was  subjected  after  the  introduo- 
shruDby  stem  is  the  tree  lupine  (JLarb&reu9y  tion  of  the  bill  ofpains  and  penalties  against  h^. 
Sims),  which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  feet.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  consls- 
This  species  has  been  cultivated  in  England  tory  court,  and  in  1888  judge  of  the  high  court 
since  1796.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  of  admiralty  and  a  pnvy  councillor,  both  of 
color  and  are  fragrant.  Mr.  Nuttall  coniectures  which  latter  offices  he  still  holds.  He  ib  also 
that  it  may  have  been  brought  ^om  California,  chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  London  and  Roch- 
the  river  lupine  (Z.  rifmkms^  Lindley),  having  ester,  and  commissary  of  Westminster,  Essex, 
stems  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  not  being  scarcely  and  Herts,  beside  holding  other  minor  oflUces. 
distinguishable  from  it,  except  in  the  color  of  LUSITANIA,  the  country  of  the  peof^e 
its  flowers  (bluish  lilac),  and  likewise  found  in  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Lnsitani,  and  in  a 
California  by  Douglass  and  by  Nnttall.  wider  sense  the  name  of  one  of  the  8  provinces 
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into  whkh  the  Iberian  peninsnlii  was  divided  htitrum  to  designate  tliat  spt^Q  of  time  gener- 
hy  Angostas.  Tiie  Romanprovince  occupied,  ally.  AH  Roman  armies  were  Instrated  before 
lilce  modem  Portugal,  the  W.  side  of  the  penin-  thej  commenced  military  operations.  Tlie  Ro- 
sula,  extending  from  Oape  St.  Vincent  E.  to  the  man  ^epherd  at  the  approach  of  night  adorned 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana  and  N.  to  tlie  Douro.  his  fold  wit^  branches  and  foliage,  sprinkled  his 
It  consequently  did  not  include  the  N.  provinces  sheep  with  water,  and  offered  incense  and  sac- 
of  Portngfd,  Entre  Bouro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  rifices  to  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  shep- 
Montes.  Eastward  in  the  interior  it  extended  herds.  Whatever  was  used  at  a  lustration  was 
hr  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Portugal,  embra-  immediately  after  the  ceremony  cast  into  a  riv- 
cing  the  N*.  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  er,  or  some  place  inaccessible  to  man,  as  it  was 
Estreroaduraand  the  S.  part  of  Leon.  The  ooun-  deemed  ominous  for  any  one  to  tread  on  it. 
try  of  the  Lu^tani,  however,  was  much  smaller  ■  LUTE,  a  musicflJ  stringed  instrument  of  the 
than  the  province  to  which  its  name  was  given,  guitar  species,  formerly  in  general  use,  but  long 
In  this  sense  Lusitania  included  only  the  region  superseaed  by  ^e  harp  and  guitar.  In  shi^e 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  m>m  the  At-  it  is  not  unlike  the  section  of  a  pear.  It  is  play- 
lantic  on  the  W.  to  the  present  frontier  of  Por-  ed  like  the  guitar,  and  the  music  was  written 
tugd  on  the  E.  The  province  was  anciently  rich  in  tablature,  but  in  so  careless  a  maimer  Uiat  it 
and  fertile,  and  possessed  valuable  mines  oi  gold  is  difficult  to  translate  it  into  modern  notation, 
and  silver.  Beside  the  Lusitanians,  it  contained  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  eastern  origin,  and  has 
several  other  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  impor-  been  ascribed  to  the  Arabs, 
taut  were  the  Vettones,  the  Turduli  Yeteres,  a  LUTE,  or  Lutiko  (Lat.  lutum^  clay),  a  soft 
branch  of  the  TurdetanL  and  the  Oeltici,  who  adhesive  mixture  used  in  chemical  operations 
were  a  remnant  of  the  old  Celtic  population  of  for  making  tight  the  joints  of  an  apparatus.  Its 
the  peninsula.  The  chief  city  of  Lusitania  was  ingredients  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  va^ 
Olisipo,  the  modem  Lisbon,  which  was  always  pors  to  be  coimned,  and  the  temperatures  to 
a  place  of  importance,  though  the  Romans  made  which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  Fire-brick  clay  finely 
Emerita  Augusta^  the  modern  Merida,  the  capi-  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
tal  of  their  province.  The  Lnsitani,  according  withstands  the  highest  degrees  of  heat,  and 
to  Strabo,  were  the  greatest  nation  of  the  penin-  makes  tight  joints  when  carefully  applied  and 
sula,  and  the  one  most  freauently  and  longest  at  gradually  dried  and  baked.  Fibres  of  asbestus 
war  with  the  Romans.  They  were  a  brave  and  are  advantageously  intermixed  with  the  clay, 
turbulent  race,  and  much  addicted  to  brigand-  Fat  lute  is  very  generidly  used  where  the  tem- 
age,  especially  those  who  dwelt  among  the  perature  is  not  excessivcdy  high,  and  where  the 
mountains.  Under  Yiriathus  they  revolted,  158  vapors  to  be  confined  are  corrosive.  It  is  made 
B.  0.,  and  carried  on  for  14  years  a  gallant  strug-  of  pipe  day  worked  to  a  soft  and  ductile  paste 
gle  against  the  Romans,  who  for  a  time  were  with  linseed  oil.  It  must  be  applied  to  per- 
compelled  to  acknowledge  tlieir  independence,  fectly  dry  surfaces,  and  may  be  strengthened 
Yiriathus  was  finally  assassinated  by  the  Ro-  by  binding  over  it  slips  of  bladder.  Common 
mans,  and  the  subjuflnition  of  the  Lusitanians  putty  may  often  be  substituted  for  it.  Hydrau- 
was  soon  afterward  effected.  lie  lime  and  plaster  of  Parb  make  very  useful 
LUSTRATION  (Lat.  lustratio^  also  lustrum),  lutes  for  many  purposes,  especially  when  ren- 
purification  by  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonies,  dered  impervious  by  washing  them  over  with  oiL 
Originally  ablution  in  water  was  the  only  rite  or  a  melted  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wax  and 
observed  by  the  Greeks,  but  afterward  sacrifices,  oil.  Caustic  lime  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
dEa,  were  added.  They  were  employed  both  to  white  of  an  egg,  laid  on  slips  of  cloth  and  thus 
purify  individuids,  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  states,  applied  over  the  junctions  to  be  luted,  firmly 
and  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  the  gods.  The  adheres  like  a  cement.  White  lead  and  oil  laid 
most  celebrated  lustration  of  Greece  was  that  on  slips  of  cloth,  and  paste  and  paper,  or  glue 
performed  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  by  and  paper,  and  linseed  meal  made  into  a  paste 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  purified  that  city  with  water,  milk,  lime  water,  or  weak  glue,  all 
fi*om  the  defilement  incurred  by  the  Cylonian  serve  as  lutes  for  special  operations, 
massacre.  A  general  lustration  of  the  whole  LUTHER,  Mabtik,  the  leader  oT  the  G^erman 
Roman  people  took  place  every  5th  year,  before  reformation,  born  in  Eisleben,  now  a  town  of 
the  censors  went  out  of  office.  On  that  occa-  Prussian  Saxony,  on  St  Martinis  eve,  Nov.  10, 
sion  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar-  1488,  died  in  the  same  place,  Feb.  18, 1546.  His 
tins,  and  the  sacrifices  termed  sttovetaurilui,  father  was  a  poor  miner,  but  an  industrious,  en- 
consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were  ergetic,  and  sensible  man;  his  mother  a  plain  and 
offered  up,  after  being  carried  thrice  round  the  pious  woman.  "  I  am  a  peasant's  son,'^  he  says  in 
multitude.  This  ceremony,  to  which  the  name  his  characteristic  style ;  "  my  father,  my  grand- 
luitrum  was  particularly  applied,  is  said  to  have  fisither,  and  my  fore&thers  were  all  genuine 
been  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius  in  666  B.  C,  peasants.  Afterward  my  father  went  to  Mans- 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  last  time  at  Rome  leld,  and  became  an  ore-digger.  .  .  .  My  parents 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  term  was  also  wbre  at  first  right  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor 
applied  to  the  period  which  intervened  between  miner,  and  my  mother  carried  her  wood  on  her 
the  lustra^  and^  as  that  period  consisted  of  5  shoulders ;  and  after  this  sort  they  supported 
years,  later  wnters  occasionally  use  the  word  us,  their  children.    They  had  a  sharp,  bitter 
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ezperienoe  of  it ;  no  one  woold  work  so  bsrd  Stanpitz,  a  praetieal  mystic,  and  8nperi<ftr  of  tbe 
now.''    Snbsecraently,  howeyer,  his  father,  by  Aogostiiiian  order  in  Germany.    The  cloister 
perseTering  Idbor.  acquired  a  honse  and  two  of  Erfhrt  may  therefore  be  caUed  tbe  birthplace 
nimaces  at  Mansfeld,  whither  he  remored  six  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  tbe  evangeli- 
months  dter  Lntiier's  birth,  and  left  at  bis  cal  doctrine  of  jostification  by  fiutb  without  tbe 
death  about  1,000  florins  in  money.    The  re-  works  of  tbe  law.    '^Gtod  ordered.'' says  Lotiier, 
former  was  brought  up  under  pious  butseyere  ^tbat  I  should  become  a  monk,  that,  being 
and  rough  discipline.    At  school  be  was  once  taught  br  experience,  I  might  take  up  my  pen 
flogged  15  times  in  a  single  forenoon.    He  calls  agunst  the  pope." — ^Here  closes  the  first  peiiod 
tbe  German  schools  of  those  days  purgatories^  in  Luther's  life,  his  trtdning  f(H*  the  reformatkm. 
and  the  teachers  tyrants  and  taskmasters.    All  We  now  enter  upon  his  public  career,  whidi  is 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  harsh  and  rude  so  intimately  interwoyen  with  tbe  produetiye 
nirit  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for  the  rugged  period  of  German  Protestantism  that  a  bistorr 
'ngor  and  want  of  poHdi  in  Luther's  character,  of  the  former  is  a  history  of  the  latter  from  1517 
While  at  school  in  Mimsfeld  he  had  to  beg  his  to  1580.    After  haying  spent  8  years  in  tiie 
bread  with  his  companions  by  sin^ngfirom  bouse  conyent  and  taken  orders  (1507),  Luther  was 
to  house  in  the  neighboring  yillages.    **It  is  called  in  1508,  at  the  instance  of  Stanpitz,  as 
God's  way,"  he  says,  ^  of  beggars  to  make  men  professor  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  the  uniyo*- 
of  power,  just  as  be  made  the  world  of  nothing."  sity  of  Wittenberg,  which  had  been  founded  a 
His  condition  was  not  materially  improyed  at  few  years  before  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
tbe  Franciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  of  t&xony,  the  cautious  patron  of  Lutiier  and 
spent  one  year.    From  there  he  was  sent  to  tbe  the  reformation,  and  was  destined  soon  to  ac- 
Latin  school  at  Eisenach,  his  fayorite  town.  At  quire  a  world-wide  reputation.    In  1518  be 
first  he  had  still  to  beg  his  bread  by  singing  took  tbe  degree  of  D.D.    He  lectured  on  theol- 
hymns  in  the  street^  and  felt  at  times  sodiscour-  ogy,  e8i>eciaUy  the  Psalms  and  the  Episties  of 
aged  that  be  nearly  gaye  up  study  altogether.  Paul,  bis  fayorite  apostle,  freely  expressed  bis 
But  a  liberal  lady,  Ursula  Ootta,  took  the  poor  dislike  for  the  dry  and  stiff  formalinn  of  the 
boy,  who  had  engaged  her  sympathy  by  his  musi-  preyailinff  scholasticism,  and  led  the  students 
cal  talent  and  earnest  deyotion  in  church,  to  her  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  fi'esh  foun- 
house,  dispelling  the  gloom  from  his  mind,  and  tains  of  tbe  Scriptures,  and  to  the  eyangelical 
supporting  him  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  system  of  his  fkyorite  St.  Augustine.    But  he 
uniyersity  of  Erfurt  in  1501  at  the  age  of  18.  had  no  idea  of  being  in  conflict  with  the  genu- 
Here  he  studied  with  great  zeal  and  success  tbe  ine  spirit  of  Catholicity.     On  the  contrary, 
Latin  classics  and  the  scholastic  (Aristotelian)  when  in  1510  he  made  a  Journey  to  Rome  in 
philosophy,  and  was  graduated  in  1505  as  ILA.  the  interest  of  his  order,  he  deyoutiy  ascended 
His  moral  conduct  during  all  that  time  was  un-  on  his  knees  the  9eala  mmta  opposite  the  church 
blemished.    His  father,  who  in  the  mean  time  of  St  John  Lateran,  altbou^^  an  inward  yoice, 
was  able  to  assist  him,  intended  him  for  the  le-  as  he  declares,  repeated  the  passage :  ^  The  just 
gal  profession.    But  the  sudden  death  of  an  In-  shall  liye  by  faith."  It  required,  howeyer,  only 
timate  friend  in  a  duel,  and  his  own  narrow  es-  the  proper  external  occasion  to  call  out  the 
cape  from  death,  first  by  a  seyere  illness,  and  reformation  as  it  was  folly  prepared,  not  only 
then  by  lightning,  which  struck  with  terrific  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  but  for  centuries  past  in 
force  on  the  ground  near  his  feet  on  the  road  the  Latin  church  at  large,  both  negatiyely  and 
between  Erfart  and  Stotterheim,  so  strongly  positiyely,  by  the  anti-Catholic  sects,  the  moye- 
excited  his  religious  feeliDgs  and  filled  him  with  ments  of  Wycliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
so  yiyid  a  sense  of  the  yanity  of  the  world,  Sayonarola  in  Italy,  Wessel  and  many  others  in 
that  be  resoWed  to  forsake  the  world,  and  enter-  Holland  and  Germany.    This  occasion  was  tiie 
ed  the  Augustinian  conyent  at  Erfurt,  July  17,  abuses  attending  the  promulgation  of  an  in- 
1505.     Here  he  subjected  himself  to  the  se-  dulgenoe  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
yerest  monastic  discipline  and  the  bumble  ser-  to  all  who,  beside  fulfilling  other  conditions, 
yices  of  sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar.    His  deep  should  contribute  money  for  the  rebuilding 
mental  conflicts,  penances,  and  mortifications  of  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.    Tbe 
the  flesh  seriously  undermmed  his  health  and  person  intrusted  with  the  diq>en8ation  of  these 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The  ascetic  indulgences  in  Saxony  was  a  Dominican  monk 
exercises  led  him  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  named  Tetcel,  who  seems  to  haye  disdiarged 
of  his  own  moral  helplessness,  and  to  the  cross  his  functions  in  a  manner  which  many  deyout 
of  Christ  as  the  only  source  of  justification  and  Catholics  regarded  as  profane.     He  went  far 
f  peace.  In  this  process  he  was  greaUy  assisted  by  beyond  the  receiyed  doctrine  of  ih^  Roman 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  complete  copies  of  which  canonists  of  the  age,  and  made  the  granting  of 
he  first  found  in  the  uniyersity  library,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  reminions  little  if  any  better  Uian 
conyent  at  Erfurt,  by' the  writings  of  St  An-  an  open  sale.    Against  this  profimation  of  holy 
gustine,  his  fayorite  among  tbe  fawers,  the  ser-  things  Luther  raised  a  bold  protest  in  the  fa- 
mous of  tbe  German  mystic  Tauler,  the  com-  mous  95  Latin  theses  which  he  pitted  up  on 
mentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (hence  iJie  saying:  the  doors  of  the  Scblosskircbe  at  Wittenberg 
8i  Lyra  nan  lyra$$&tj  Lutherui  non  salta$9et\  Oct  81, 1517.    He  enclosed  a  copy  of  them  to 
and  the  adyice  of  his  fatherly  friend  John  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  beseeching  tiiat 
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prelate  to  pat  a  lAotp  to  Tetiel's  aoandaloos  prao-  — both  of  them  having  evidently  often  erred 
tioes.  These  theses,  although  sobmitting  the  en*  and  contradicted  themselves — and  since  it  ia 
tire  controversy  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  con-  neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing  against 
tained  nevertheless  the  germ  of  the  Frotestant  ^e  conscience.  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  other- 
doctrines.  They  spread  with  the  velocity  of  wise;  God  help  me!  Amen.*'  Thus  the  Bible, 
lightning  throogh  the  press,  now  for  the  first  his  conscience,  and  private  Judgment  were  the 
time  tomed  to  account  in  a  popular  agitation,  three  powers  to  which  he  appealed  against  trar 
and  kindled  a  fire  throughout  the  entire  Oatho-  ditioo,  the  pope,  and  the  councils.  When  the 
lie  world  of  Europe.  A  sharp  controversy  fol-  solitary  monk  entered  the  hall  of  the  diet, 
lowed ;  the  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  Freundsberg.  one  of  the  ablest  military  com- 
to  compromise  the  difficulty  through  0^jetan  mandersof  the  age,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  Miltitz  foiled;  the  Leipsic  disputation  (July,  and  justly  said :  **  Monk,  monk,  thou  art  on  a 
1519)  between  Dt.  £ck  on  the  one  hand,  and  passage  more  perilous  than  any  which  I  and 
Oarlstadt  and  Luther  on  the  other,  soon  rekin-  many  other  commanders  ever  knew  in  the 
died  the  fire  and  widened  the  breach.  Luther  bloodiest  battle  fields.  If  thou  art  right^  fear 
hurled  several  violent  and  most  effective  pam-  not;  God  will  sustain  thee.*'  The  diet  subse- 
phlets  against  Rome,  especially  his  address  to  quently  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire 
the  German  nobility  (1520),  and  henceforth  he  against  Luther,  and  he  was  now  an  outlaw  be- 
hated  and  abhorred  the  whole  system  of  Roman  fore  church  and  state. — ^With  Lutiber's  appear- 
Oathdicism  as  an  anti-Ohristian  despotism  that  ance  at  Worms  culminates  his  opposition  to 
held  the  church  of  God  in  captivity  and  ob-  Rome,  or  thefint  and  negative  act  of  the  refor« 
structed  the  access  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  mation.  The  third  period  of  Luther's  life, 
Thus  he  was  led  step  by  step,  against  his  origi-  which  reaches  from  the  diet  cf  Worms  (1521) 
nal  intention,  to  a  complete  emancipation  from  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1680),  embraces  his 
the  ^Btem  in  which  he  was  educated.  In  all  positive  labors  in  constructing  and  oi^anizing 
this  crusade  he  was  encouraged  and  supported  the  new  church  on  the  scriptural  basis,  m  oppo- 
by  hia  university,  his  prince,  and  a  lai]ge  amount  sition  not  oidy  to  papal  authority,  but  also  to 
of  growing  popular  sympathies,  especially  in  the  ultra  Protestant  raoicaUsm  and  fanaticism.  On 
north  of  Germany.  Leo  X.  was  disposed  at  first  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  was  protected  by 
to  treat  the  whole  controversy  lightly,  as  a  mere  the  agents  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  lodged  in 
monkish  quarrel  between  the  Augustinians  and  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach  in 
Dominicans ;  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  at  last  Thuringia.  In  this  romantic  solitude,  which  he 
toissue,  June  20, 1520,  the  bull  of  excommunica-  called  his  Patmos,  he  spent  10  months  under 
tion  against  the  dangerous  German  heretic^  who  the  assumed  name  of  '^Knight  George,"  hunt- 
by  his  pen  had  shaken  the  church  and  the  em-  ing,  prajrlng,  issuing  tracts,  and  translating  the 
pire  to  the  very  base.  Luther,  surrounded  by  New  Testament,  until  the  outbreak  of  serious 
nis  students  and  colleagues,  committed  the  pa-  disturbances  among  his  own  followers  induced 
pal  bull,  together  with  the  canon  Law  and  sev-  him  to  return  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1522)  in 
oral  books  of  Eck  and  Emser,  to  the  flames  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  prince.  He 
(Dec.  10, 1520)  before  the  Elster  gate  of  Wit-  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  favor  of  order, 
tenberg,  exclaiming:  "As  thou  (the  pope)  hast  authority,  moderation,  and  charitable  forbear- 
troublM  the  Holy  One  of  the  liord,  may  the  ance,  and  thus  allayed  the  radical  movement, 
eternal  fire  trouble  and  consume  thee."  (Comp.  headed  by  his  older  colleague,  the  earnest  but 
Josh.  vii.  25.)  This  bold  act  was  the  fiery  signal  fanatical  Oarlstadt^  which  threatened  to  defeat  the 
of  an  irrevocable  separation  from  the  Roman  causeof  the  refonnation  by  turning  it  into  a  cha- 
hierarchy.  A  few  months  afterward  he  was  otic  revolution.  He  took  a  similar  conservative, 
summoned,  by  the  newly  elected  G^erman  em-  stand  against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  political 
peror  Oluurles  V.,  before  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  ultra  Protestantism  in  the  peasant  war,  which 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  timid  friends,  rose  like  a  dark  pillar  of  smoke  from  the  flame 
he  resolved  to  go,  though  "  there  were  as  many  of  the  reformation,  and  ended  in  the  more  com- 
devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  plete  subjugation  of  the  German  peasantry  by 
houses."  On  enterinff  the  city  (where  a  mag-  their  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.  Thecrud 
nificent  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  (1860)  advice  attributed  to^uther  to  kill  the  rebellious 
in  the  course  of  erection),  more  than  2,000per-  peasants  "without  mercy  like  mad  dogs"  was  at 
sons  accompanied  him  to  his  quarters.  Wnen  any  rate  executed,  and  the  premature  movement 
confronted  with  the  brilliant  assembly  of  the  in  Ulyot  of  political  freedom  was  quenched  in 
emperor^  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  1524.  Since  that  time  Protestantism  in  Grer- 
the  digmtaries  of  the  church,  and  an  immense  many  has  been  strongly  conservative  and  mon- 
ooncourse  of  q>ectators,  and  called  upon  to  re-  archical  in  politics,  whQe  in  Switzerland,  France, 
cant,  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrines,  and  made  Holland,  and  England  it  has  favored  and  pro- 
the  memorable  declaration  (April  18^  1521) :  moted  political  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these 
''Unless  I  shall  be  refuted  ana  convmced  by  disturmmces  Luther  suddenly  married,  in  his 
testimonies  of  the  Holy  Soiptures,  or  by  public,  42d  year  (June,  1525X  to  the  great  suiprise  of 
dear,  and  evident  arguments  and  reasons,  I  his  friends,  an  ex-nim,  Oatharina  von  bora,  in 
cannot  and  will  not  retract  any  thing,  nnoe  I  order  t'to  please  his  &ther,  to  tease  the  pope, 
believe  neither  the  pope  nor  the  oouncnls  alone  and  to  vex  the  devil."  The  marriage  was  upon 
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the  whole  a  happy  one.     Lather  ^aka  of  and  preeenta  lees  biognphioalnnitj  and  interat 
his  ^*  Eaty'^  as  an  obedient,  pious,  and  good  to  the  general  reader,    ue  oontinned,  hower^, 
wife,  whom  he  prized  **  above  the  kingdom  of  his  labors  as  professor,  preacher,  and  writer, 
France,  or  the  state  of  Yenice/^    The  most  im«  without  intermption,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
portant  labors  of  the  reformer  between  1521  the  public  events  of  his  country.    In  1584  he 
and  1580  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  his  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bibl^ 
sermons,  hymns,  and  chorals  for  divine  service  the  work  of  12  years.    In  1586  he  assented  to  a 
in  the  vemacalar  tongne,  his  larger  and  shorter  temporary  agreement  with  the  Swiss  Protea- 
catechism,  both  of  which  acqnked  symbolical  tan1»,  bat  soon  afterward  renewed  the  sacra- 
authority,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  common  mental  war  with  great  vehemence,  and  reused 
schools  and  popular  education.    He  defended  fellowship  with  all  who  denied  his  doctrine  of 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  partly  by  tax-  the  Lord's  supper.    In  1587  he  drew  np  in  a 
ation,  parUy  by  the  funds  of  the  monastwies,  stronsly  anti-papal  spirit  the  "Articles  of  Smal- 
with  tne  strongest  and  dearest  arguments  de-  cald,"  intended  for  the  often  promised  and  long 
rived  from  the  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  state,  delayed  general  counciL    They  were  signed  by 
the  Bible,  and  the  highest  considerations  of  pub-  the  Lutheran  princes  and  Melanchthon  (though 
he  virtue  and  religion.  **  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  with  a  qualifying  dause  by  the  latter),  and  he- 
thing,"  he  says,  ^*  affecting  the  interests  of  the  came  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Ln- 
Idn^om  of  Christ  and  of  idl  the  world,  that  we  theran  church.  He  bad  no  confidence  in  any  com- 
apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  in-  promise  with  Rome,  and  attended  none  of  the 
Btruoting  the  young.  .  .  .  Why  else  do  we  elder  conferences  which  vainlv  attempted  to  heal  the 
persons  live,  but  to  take  care  of  the  young,  to  great  schbm.    In  1589  he  committed  the  inex- 
teach  and  train  them?    It  is  not  possible  that  cusable  mistake  of  giving  his  private  though 
giddy  childhood  should  provide  for  its  own  in-  qualified  consent  to  the  oisgraoefiil  bigamy  of 
struction.    Therefore  God  hath  committed  them  rhilip  of  Hesse.  His  latter  yean  were  friqu^stly 
to  us  who  are  old  and  have  experience,  and  he  obscured  by  sickness,  irritable  temper,  gloomy 
will  call  us  to  a  strict  account.  .  .  .   This  b  sphrits,  death  of  friends  and  relatives,  dissatis- 
not  only  the  duty  of  parents,  but  also  of  the  faction  with  public  aflEkirs,  differences  among 
state  and  the  church.    How  can  reason  and  his  followers,  and  the  warlike  prospects  of  Ger- 
charity  allow  the  youth  to  grow  up  uneducated  many.    In  Dec.  1544^  he  wrote  to  a  fnend: 
to  become  a  poison  and  pestilence,  corruptinff  a  "  I  am  worn  out  and  discontented ;  that  is,  I  am 
whole  townr'    He  regarded  the  office  of  a  an  old  man  and  no  more  of  any  use.    I  have 
teacher,  next  to  preaching,  as  the  most  impor-  finished  my  course ;  there  remaineth  only  that 
tant  and  usefcQ  vocation.     "I  am  not  <}uite  sure  Gk>d  gather  me  to  my  fethers  and  give  my  body 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better ;  for  it  is  hard  to  to  the  worms."    He  complidned  bitterly  of  the 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  rudeness,  impiety,  and  immorality  of  his  age, 
to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to  and  thereby  revealed  the  defect  of  his  reforma- 
bend  without  breaking."  It  is  necessary  to  add  tion,  the  want  of  congregational  organization 
that  he  viewed  domestic  and  public  education  and  moral  discipline.    In  1545  he  was  ao  dis- 
always  in  dose  connection  with  religion  and  the  satisfied  with  the  people  of  Wittenberg  on  ao- 
church.    In  1529  he  attended  the  fruitless  the-  count  of  their  luxury  and  vain  amusements,  that 
ologioal  conference  at  Marburg  to  bring  about  a  he  left  the  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  days  elsewhere ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
but  declined  the  overtures  of  brotherhood  made  elector  and  the  university  he  returned.  His  last 
by  the  less  rigid  Swiss  reformer,  on  account  of .  work  was  the  completion  of  a  commentary  on 
the  difference  existing  between  them  in  their  Genesis,  which  he  commenced  in  1585  and  con- 
views  on  the  Lord's  supper.    He  claimed  and  dudedin  Nov.  1545,  with  the  words:  ^*I  am 
exercised  the  full  right  of  private  Judgment  weak  and  can  do  no  more.    Pray  God  that  he 
against  bishops,  popes,  and  general  councils,  maygrantme  a  peaceful  and  happv  death."    In 
but  refused  it  to  others  who  consdentionsly  Jan.  1546,  he  left  Wittenberg  with  hb  three  sons, 
differed  fh>m  him,  and  had  the  same  veneration  John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  to  settle  a  quarrel  be- 
for  the  Word  of  Grod  as  he.    Bom  to  rule  and  tween  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  some  of  their 
accustomed  to  lead  opinion,  he  was  impatient  subjects  whom  they  wished  to  deprive  of  their 
of  contradiction,  and  overbearing  in  disposition,  furnaces.    He  reached  Eisleben  in  poor  healtb. 
During  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1580,  where  the  preached  four  times,  communed  twice,  oniained 
**  Augsburg  Confession,''  the  most  important  two  priests,  wrote  serious  and  humorous  letters 
symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  to  *^the  profoundly  learned  lady,  Oath.  Lath., 
composed  by  Melanchthon  and  presented  to  his  ^dous  housewife,''  and  enjoyed  the  recol- 
the  emperor,  Luther  remained  at  the  castle  of  lections  of  the  place  of  his  birth.    His  conver- 
Coburg,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and  sation  in  these  days  is  said  to  have  been  unnsa- 
encouraging  his  timid  and  often   desponding  ally  earnest,  rich,  and  impressive.    The  last  re- 
friend  Melanchthon. — ^The  fourth  and  last  part  latod  to  death,  eternity,  and  the  recognition  of 
of  Luther's  life,  from  1580  to  1546,  is  less  im-  friends  in  heaven.    On  Feb.  17  he  was  seized 
portant  for  the  general  course  of  the  Protestant  with  a  painful  pressure  at  the  breast^  and  after 
movement,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  far  out-  fervent  prayer  and  thrice  repeating  to  his  friends 
grown  its  individual  and  sectional  proportions,  the  inspired  words  (Ps.  xxxi.  5):  ^^  Father,  into 
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ihy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  tbon  hast  redeem-  often  in  rude  and  vulgar  inyectiYes  which  no 
edme,  thou  faithful  GU)dl"  he  quietly  died  with  writer  of  the  present  day  could  use  without 
folded  hands,  between  2  and  8  o*clock  in  the  losing  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.  But  we 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  1546.  His  remains  were  must  take  into  account  Ins  waut  of  refined 
reraoYed  in  solemn  procession  to  Wittenberg,  training,  the  semi-barbarous  character  of  his 
and  deposited  in  the  castle  church  near  the  age,  and  the  rough  character  of  the  work  he 
pulpit  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon  preached  had  to  perform.  To  use  his  own  graphic  Ian- 
the  funeral  orations,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  guage,  he  was  "  rough,  boisterous,  stormy,  and 
universal  grief  of  Protestant  Germany  over  the  altogether  warlike,  bom  to  fight  innumerable 
departure  of  the  Elijah  of  the  reformation.^-  devils  and  monsters,  to  remove  stumps  and 
Luther^s  greatness  is  not  that  of  a  polished  work  stones,  to  cut  down  thistles  and  thorns,  and  to 
of  art,  but  of  an  alpine  mountain  with  towering  dear  the  wild  woods."  And  then  it  should 
peaks,  rough  granite  blocks,  deep  abysses,  sweep-  always  be  remembered  that  beneath  the  strong 
ing  torrents,  fresh  fountains,  and  green  mead-  armor  of  controversy  Luther  had  a  genial,  kind, 
ows.  Whatever  he  said  and  did,  he  said  and  and  generous  heart.  He  never  meant  more 
did  with  all  his  might  His  character  is  easily  than  he  said,  and  knew  no  revenge.  A  lion  in 
understood.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  public  life,  he  was  a  lamb  at  home.  He  was 
an  open-hearted,  honest  German.  Bissimula-  eminently  social  in  his  disposition,  a  great  lover 
tion  and  cowardice  were  alike  unknown  to  him.  of  poetry  and  music,  an  affectionate  husband 
His  virtues  and  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  and  and  father.  He  liked  to  play  with  his  children, 
we  have  nowhere  to  search  for  any  secret  or  and  to  gather  with  them  in  childlike  joy  around 
double  motive  in  his  conduct  He  is  the  most  the  Christmas  tree.  He  wrote  to  his  ^^  Johnny" 
faithful  and  original  type  of  the  German  nation-  from  Goburg  in  1530,  during  the  important 
al  character  both  in  its  strength  and  weakness,  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg:  ^^ Mercy 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  and  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  am 
to  this  day  no  other  name  carries  such  weight  glad  to  hear  that  you  learn  your  lessons  well 
and  authority  with  the  masses  in  Protestant  and  prav  diligently.  Go  on,  my  child.  When 
Germany,  which  reveres  and  loves  him  far  I  come  home  I  wUl  bring  you  a  pretty  fairing, 
more  than  Boniface,  **  the  apostle  of  Germany."  I  know  a  very  pretty,  ddightful  garden,  and  in 
He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  expressing  it  there  are  a  great  many  children,  all  dressed 
the  deepest  thoughts  in  the  plainest  and  most  in  little  golden  coats,  picking  up  nice  apples, 
popular  language,  and  many  of  his  sayings  have  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  plums,  under  the 
passed  into  proverbs.  As  a  scholar  and  scien-  trees.  And  they  sing  and  jump  about,  and  are . 
tific  divine  he  was  inferior  to  Melanchthon,  and  very  merry ;  and  bedde  they  have  got  beautiful 
not  to  be  compared  with  Calvin.  He  was  no  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  sad- 
systematic  thinker  and  logical  reasoner,  and  dies.  The  gardener  told  me:  ^ These  are  chil- 
his  writings  abound  in  paradoxes,  inconsisten-  dren  who  love  to  pray,  to  learn  their  lessons, 
cies,  and  contradictions.  He  always  spoke  out  and  to  obey.'  Then  I  said :  *£>ear  sir,  I  have  a 
his  first  impressions  and' momentary  convictions  little  son  called  Johnny  Luther;  may  he  come 
from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  heart,  regard-  into  this  garden  too  V  And  the  man  said :  *  If  he 
less  of  consequences.  Nor  was  he  an  organizing  loves  to  pray  and  learn  his  lessons,  and  is  good, 
legblator  and  strict  disciplinarian  like  Calvin,  he  may.' "  In  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  friends 
Ue  contented  himself  with  a  reformation  of  the  he  lays  open  his  whole  heart,  and  gives  free 
fimdamentcd  articles  of  faith,  hoping  that  it  vent  to  his  native  wit  harmless  humor,  and 
would  by  its  own  force  work  out  a  reibrmation  childlike  playfulness  and  drollery.  His  *^  Table 
of  conduct  and  public  morals.  He  left  the  Talk,"  though  by  no  means  all  genuine,  is  one 
government  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  of 
princes,  who  assumed  and  exercised  the  epis-  books,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  wildest  para- 
copal  power.  Some  of  his  private  habits,  his  doxes,  conceits,  superstitions,  and  freaks  of  fancy, 
love  for  wine  and  beer,  his  joviality  and  droll-  with  good  sense,  sound  views,  and  excellent  ad- 
ery,  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  Geneva  vice.  Men  of  genuine  humor  are  always  sen- 
reformer  as  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  ousatbottom,  and  often  subject  to  mental  gloom 
holiness;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church  and  melancholy.  So  was  Luther,  especiidly  dur- 
of  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  left  it  in  disgust  in  ing  his  monastic  life  and  his  latter  years.  *^  The 
1545,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  wim  that  basis  of  his  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
of  Geneva  in  1564.  which  John  Knox  declared  sketch  of  Luther  in  ^*  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship," 
to  be  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  since  the  **  was  sadness,  earnestness.  In  his  latter  days, 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  afterward  VaJ*  after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he  expresses 
entine  Andrew  held  up  to  the  Lutheran  churches  himself  heartily  weary  of  living ;  he  considers 
of  Germany  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Luther  that  God  alone  can  and  will  regulate  the  course 
never  acquired  a  control  over  his  violent  tern-  things  are  taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of 
per  and  nerce  passions.  His  wrath  and  indig-  judgment  is  not  far.  As  for  him,  he  longs  for 
nation  discharged  itself  in  thunder  and  light-  one  thinff :  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
ning;  and  in  his  controversial  works  against  the  labor  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest  Thev 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Sacramentarians,  Henry  understand  little  of  the  man  who  cite  this  in 
VIII.  of  England,  and  Erasmus,  he  indulges  discredit  of  him!    I  will  call  this  Luther  a  true 
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great  man ;  great  in  intellect^  in  courage,  affeo-  enoe^  that  he  might  prop^erlj  understand  and 
tion,  and  integrity ;   one  of  onr  most  lovable  ooratelj  render  the  Tarious  sacrificial  termt  in 
and  precioas  men.   ...  A  right  spiritoal  hero  the  Levitical  code. — ^We  have  6  complete  edi- 
and  prophet ;  once  more  a  true  son  of  nature  tions  of  Lnther's  woriu;,  of  which  the  best  are 
and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and  manj  those  of  Walch  (24  vols.  4to.,  Halle,  1740-^58)  and 
that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to  heaven.**  Plochmann  and  Irmiscber  (68  vols.  8vo.,  Eriang- 
The  controUiDg  element  in  Luther's  character  en,  1826-^50).  The  latter  gives  the  works  in  tb& 
and  Uie  motive  power  of  all  his  writings  and  original  Latin  or  German,  and  adds  all  the  writ- 
actions  was  his  piety,  his  strong  faith  in  God  ings  which  had  appeared  since  Walch.  The  best 
and  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  ute  gospel.    He  and  cheapest  selection  of  his  works,  cootaiDing 
was  emphaticdly  a  man  of  prayer,  and  lived  in  all  Ids  more  important  writings,  with  instmctive 
the  Scriptures  as  few  men  ever  did.     In  the  introductions  and  notes,  is  Uie  one  edited  by 
doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  and  Dr.  Otto  von  G^rlach  (last  ed.,  24  vols.,  Berlin, 
in  matters  of  worship,  outward  organization,  and  1859).    Br.  Bamas  Sears  has  published,  with 
naaffes,  he  adhered  much  more  closely  to  the  valuable  philological  notes,  *'Sefsct  Treatises  of 
traditions  of  the  Roman  OathoUc  sjrstem  than  Luther,**  containing  his  first  *'  Address  to  the 
either  Zwingli  or  Oalvin;  but  in  what  constitutes  German  Kobilitv,'*  his  "Address  in  behalf  of 
the  essence  of  Protestantism  he  was  as  decided  Common  School v  and  his  **  Exposition  of  the 
as  any  of  his  fellow  reformers.    The  absolute  14tb  Chapter ofSt  John**  (Andover,1846X  which 
supremacy  of  God*s  word,  and  justification  of  may  give  the  American  reader  a  pretty  good  idea 
tree  grace  by  faith  alone,  were  the  pillars  of  his  of  the  genius  and  style  of  the  Grerman  reformer, 
theology  and  religion. — ^The  works  of  Luther  The  letters  of  Luther,  which  furnish  the  roost 
are  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  German,  and  con-  authentic  materials  for  an  almost  complete  biog- 
sist  of  sermons,  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  raphy,  were  separately  edited  by  Dr.  De  Wette 
especiidly  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  Galatians,  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1825-*8,  to  which  a  snpplemeii- 
polemical  tracts  against  Roman  Catholics,  fonsr  tary  volume  was  added  by  Seidemann  in  1856). 
tics,  Zwinglians,  Erasmus,  Henry  VIIL,  dK3.,  and  The  ^  Table  Talk**  was  first  collected  by  Auri- 
a  great  many  letters.     He  composed  also  a  faber  (1566),  and  then  by  Selneccer  (1577). 
number  of  standard  hymns  and  tunes,  partly  The  best  edition  is  by  FOrstemann  and  Bindsdl 
original,  partly  free  versions  and  adaptations  of  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1844-*8).    Of  the  very  nuraer- 
Psdins  and  old  Latin  hymns;  and  he  may  be  ous  biographies  of  Luther  we  mention  those  by 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  German  church  po-  Melanchthon,  HUtoria  de  Vita  et  Aetu  Lutkeri 
etry  and  music,  which  is  richer  than  that  of  any  (1546) ;  Mathesius,  ffUtorie  fxm  Dr.  M.  Luther^t 
other  nation.    His  most  famous  hymn  is  the  Ar^fanff^  Lehre,  Leben  und  SUrben  (1565) ;  Sel- 
Ein' fetU  Burg  tit  unser  Oott,  the  yrBT  song  of  neccer  (1575);   Keil  (1746);   Ukert  (1817); 
the  reformation,  written  in  1529  on  the  basis  Stonge  (1885);  G.  Pfizer  (1886);  JOrgens  (B 
of  the  46th  Psalm,  and  often  rendered  into  Eng-  vols.,  1846  et  $eq.\  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
lish  (by  Carlyle,  Mills,  Miss  Catharine  Wink-  learned  of  all,  but  not  yet  complete,  reaching 
worth,  Dr.  Buntmg,  Massie,  Heyl,  and  others),  only  from  1488  to  1517 ;  Meurer  (1850-*52),  to 
But  his  most  important  and  useful  work  is  his  a  great  extent  in  Luther*s  own  words ;  Konig 
translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced  in  1521,  and  Gelzer  (1851 ;  republished  in  New  Yoii^ 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  Melanchthon,  1857,  in  the  translation  of  Hare  and  Miss 
Bugenhagen  (Pomeranus),  and  Cruciger,  and  Wink  worth).    The  French  work  of  Audin,  in  3 
completed  in  1584.    It  threw  all  the  previous  volumes(al8otranslatedinto£nglish),  is  written 
(German  versions  into  entire  forgetfulness,  as-  from  a  Roman  CathoUo  point  of  view.    The 
sisted  immensely  in  the  spread  of  the  reforma-  MSmoiree  by  Michelet  (Paris,  1857)  are  lively 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  its  many  obscurities  and  in-  but  superficial,  and  too  much  based  upon  the 
accuracies  remains  to  this  day  in  general  use  '^  Table  Talk.**    The  first  volumes  of  Merle  d*Au- 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  tiie  German  bign6*s  popular  '*  History  of  the  Reformation** 
tongue.    It  bears  a  similar  relation  to  German  are  mostly  occupied  with  Luther,  and  by  their 
literature  to  that  which  the  common  English  ver-  immense  circulation  have  done  more  perhaps  to 
sion  bears  to  En^h  literature  and  church  life,  spread  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  labors 
Thouffh  less  accurate,  it  is  a  more  gigantic  work  in  England  and  America  thim  any  other  recent 
as  to  Tabor  and  perseverance,  if  we  consider  that  work.    Cf  Ei^lish  and  American  writers,  we 
it  was  made  nearly  a  century  earlier,  almost  sin-  must  mention  Thomas  Cflj^lyle,  Coleridge,  Arch- 
gle-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  later  ffram-  deacon  Hare  ^first  in  a  very  long  note  to  his 
mars,  dictionaries,  and  commentaries,  while  the  "Mission  of  the  Comforter,**  afterward  sepa- 
English  version  is  the  product  of  the  united  labor  rately  published),  and  Bamas  Sears  (^  Life  of 
notonlyof  the  47  divines  appointed  by  James  I.,  Luther,  with  special  reference  to  his  Youth,** 
but  of  three  generations,  as  represented  by  Tyn-  American  Sunday  school  union,  Philaddphia, 
dale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer*s  Bible,  the  Geneva  1850),  as  those  who  have  best  understood  and 
Bible,  and  the  Bishops*  Bible.    Luther  some-  appreciated  the  character  of  the  G^erman  re- 
times sat  with  his  colleagues  one  and  two  weeks  former,  and  successfully  vindicated  him  against 
over  a  single  obscure  passage  of  the  Hebrew  the  depreciating  criticisms  of  Hallam,  Sir  William 
Scriptures  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  even  em-  Hamilton,  and  several  tractarian  divines.    Dr. 
ployed  butchers  to  dissect  animals  in  his  pres-  Tulloch,  also,  in  his  ^  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion,''  republished  in  Bostmi  (1359^,  gives  a  mental  dootrine  of  the  Lutheran  choron  is  that 
highly  eulogistic  sketch  of  Lather.  The  hymns  we  are  justified  before  God.  not  through  any 
of  Lather  have  been  translated  by  B.  Massie,  merit  of  oar  own,  but  by  his  tender  mercy, 
and  in  part  also 'by  H.  Mills,  in  Horm  Germanir  through  fkith  in  Ins  Bon.  The  depravity  of 
OB,  and  Miss  Catharine  Winkworth  in  the  two  man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and  his  will  has  no 
series  of  Lyra  GermanieOj  republished  in  New  positive  ability  in  the  work  of  salvation,  but 
York  (1868).  Of  his  commentaries,  we  have  nas  the  negative  ability  of  ceasing  its  resistance. 
English  translations  of  those  on  Genesis,  the  Jesus  Ohrist  offered  a  proper  vicarious  and  pro- 
Epistle  to  the  Ghdatians,  and  the  first  Epistie  of  pitiatory  sacrifice.  Faith  in  Ohrist  presupposes 
St.  Peter.  Bat  generally  speaking  the  style  of  a  true  penitence.  The  renewed  man  co-works 
Luther,  especially  the  German,  is  so  thoroughly  with  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.  Sanctificadon  is  pro- 
originaJ,  idiomatic,  hearty,  and  characteristic,  gressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfection 
that  it  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  in  this  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through 
translators.  Ooleridge,  in  his  **  Table  Talk,"  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which  alone,  in 
says :  ^*  Six  volames  of  translated  selections  from  the  proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the 
Lather's  works,  two  being  from  his  *  Letters,'  Woniandthe  sacraments  bring  a  positive  grace 
would  be  a  delightful  work.  The  translator  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive  them  out- 
should  be  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  his  Bible,  wardly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted  to  all 
with  the  English  writers  from  Henry  YH.  to  who  have  faith  to  embrace  it.  Luther,  in  con- 
Edward  YL,  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  16th  sequence  of  his  rigid  training  in  the  Augustinian 
century,  and  with  the  old  racy  German.''  In  theology,  had  maintained  at  an  earlier  period 
«'The  Friend"  he  calls  this  task  not  only  diffi-  a  particular  election,  a  view  which  he  grad- 
eult,  but  **  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  how-  ually  abandoned.  The  views  of  Arminius  him- 
ever  great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose  self  in  regard  to  the  five  points  were  formed 
favorite  reading  has  not  lain  among  the  English  under  Lutheran  infiuences,  and  do  not  differ 
writers  from  Edward  YI.  to  Oharles  I."  essentially  from  those  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
LUTHERAN  OHUROH.  The  Lutheran  but  on  many  points  in  the  developed  system  now 
church  has  been  known  by  various  titles.  Her  known  as  Ajminianism,  the  Lutheran  church 
own  eariiest  preference  was  for  the  name  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  it,  and  on  these 
^* Evangelical"  (1525),  and  many  of  her  most  points  would  sympathize  far  more  with  Oalvin- 
devoted  sons  have  Insisted  on  giving  her  this  ism.  The  "Form  of  Ooncord"  touches  the 
name  without  any  addition.  At  the  diet  of  five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical  sides, 
Spire  (1529)  her  confessors  received  the  name  and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Oalvinism 
of  Protestants,  which  continued  to  be  the  diplo-  rather  by  the  negation  of  the  inferences  which 
matic  style  of  the  chnrch  till  the  peace  of  West-  result  logically  f^m  that  ^stem  than  by  express 
phalia  (1648),  and  which  to  a  large  extent  in  condemnation  of  its  fundamental  theory  in  its 
Earopean  usage  is  still  confined  to  the  Luther-  abstract  form.  In  the  United  States  the  doc« 
ans.  In  Poland  and  Austria  her  official  title  is  trinal  test  varies  in  strictness  in  different  synods, 
"Ohurch  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfessidn."  The  from  an  ex  animo  subscription  to  the  whole 
name  Ludieran  was  first  nied  by  Eck  when  he  body  of  symbols,  down  to  the  mere  declaration 
published  the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  ap-  after  the  somewhat  vague  formula  recommended 
plied  to  all  who  took  part  against  the  pope,  by  the  general  synod,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
Luther  strongly  disapproved  oi  the  name,  and  trines  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d  are  taught  in  a  man- 
the  church,  while,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  ner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
would  arise  if  it  was  laid  aside,  she  tolerates  it,  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.  The  Evangelical 
does  so  with  a  protest  against  the  misapprehen-  Lutheran  church  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 
sion  the  name  might  create,  that  she  concedes  to  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only 
Luther  any  other  position  than  that  of  a  witness  law  of  faith  and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined 
for  the  truth.  As  distinct  on  the  one  side  from  by  its  letter  or  its  spirit  is  the  subject  of  Ohris- 
the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  and  on  the  other  tian  liberty,  and  pertains,  not  to  the  sphere  of 
from  the  various  Protestant  bodies,  she  is  known  conscience,  but  to  tliat  of  order ;  no  power  may 
as  the  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ohurch."  I.  enjohi  upon  the  church  as  necessary  what  God 
DocTRnnE.  In  the  three  general  creeds  and  in  has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in  silence,  as 
Uie  unaltered  Augsburg  Oonfession  (1580)  the  none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what  Grod  has 
Lutheran  church  has  a  bond  of  her  distinctive  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise  what  by  his 
life  throughout  the  entire  world.  As  a  farther  silence  he  has  left  to  her  freedom.  Jast  as 
development  of  her  doctrines,  the  larger  part  of  firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the 
tibe  church  recognizes  the  confessiomd  charao-  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession 
ter  of  the  ^*  Apology  for  the  Oonfession"  (1580),  of  it,  she  holds  on  the  other  that  the  creed  is  a 
the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms  of  Luther  confession  of  feMh  and  not  the  rule  of  it.  The 
(1529),  the  Smalcald  articles  (1587),  and  the  creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  chnrch 
Ooneordim  Formula  (1577),  all  which  were  is-  to  the  truths  she  holds;  but  as  it  is  the  truth 
sued  together  in  1580,  with  a  preface  signed  by  they  confess,  she  of  necessity  regards  those  who 
51  princes,  and  by  the  official  representatives  reject  the  truth  confessed  in  tihe  creed,  as  re* 
of  85  cities.  The  whole  collection  bore  the  jecting  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.  While, 
title  of  the  '^Book  of  Ooncord."    The  funda-  therefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  church 
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as  of  any  other  that  when  ahe  lays  her  hand  "  As  to  Lutherans  and  CalTinists^  however 
npon  the  Bible  she  gives  the  command :  "  Be-  widely  they  may  appear  to  differ  in  words  and 
lievel"  and  when  she  lays  it  on  the  confession,  names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  all  to  concentre  In 
she  puts  the  question:  ^^  Do  you  believe?"  it  is  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  Lutherans  deny 
also  true,  that  when  a  man  replies  **  No"  to  the  every  article  almost  which  they  are  commonly 
question,  she  considers  him  as  thereby  giving  charged  with  by  their  adversaries.  They  dis- 
evidence  that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  command,  own  assumption  of  the  elements  into  the  hu- 
Yery  great  misrepresentations  have  been  made  manity  of  Christ,  as  likewise  augmentation  and 
in  regard  to  certam  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  impanation,  yea,  and  consubstantiation  and  con- 
Lutheran  church,  which  it  may  be  well  to  no-  comitancy ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  at  length,  what 
tice.  No  doctrine  can  be  chained  upon  her  as  they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a  sacramental 
a  church  unless  it  is  set  forth  in  a  confession  to  union,  not  a  corporeal  presence."  D'Aabign6 
which  she  gives  a  universal  recognition.  The  says  :  **  The  doctrines  (on  the  Lord^s  supper) 
only  creeds  which  have  this  attribute  are  the  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were  consider- 
(Bcumenical  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  ed  in  ancient  times  as  different  views  of  the 
1.  Baptivn,  The  Lutheran  church  holds  that  it  same  truth.  If  Luther  had  yielded  (at  Mar- 
is necessary  to  salvation  to  be  bom  again  of  burg),it  might  have  been  feared  that  the  church 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  5,  and  Augs-  would  fall  into  the  extreme  of  rationalism.  .  .  . 
burg  Confession,  arts.  ii.  and  ix.) ;  but  she  holds  Taking  Lnther  in  his  best  moments,  we  behold 
that  this  necessity  is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  merely  an  essential  unity  and  a  secondary  diver- 
without  exception ;  that  the  contempt  of  the  sity  in  the  two  parties."  8.  Ubiquity.  The  Lu- 
sacrament,  not  the  .want  of  it,  condemns,  and  theran  church  holds  that  the  essentia  attributes 
that  though  Gk>d  binds  us  to  ^e  means,  he  does  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  natures  in  Christ 
not  bind  his  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the  are  inseparable  from  them,  and  that  therefore 
time  of  Luther  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran  the  attributes  of  the  one  can  never  be  the  attri- 
theologians  have  maintained  the  salvability  and  butes  of  the  other.  But  a  large  part  of  her 
actual  salvation  of  infants  dying  unbaptized.  greatest  theologians  hold  also  that  as  his  human 
Therest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lu&eran  church,  nature  is  taken  into  personal  union  with  the 
as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confessing  with  divine,  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  union  ren- 
the  Nicene  creed  **  one  baptism  for  the  remis-  dered  present  through  the  divine,  wherever  the 
sion  of  sins,"  and  that  through  it  the  grace  of  divine  is;  that  is,  that  the  human  nature  of 
God  is  offered ;  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  Christ,  which  as  to  its  finite  presence  is  in  hea- 
and  that  being  thus  committed  to  God  they  are  ven,  is  in  another  sen»A  everywhere  present, 
gracloasly  received  by  him.  At  the  same  time  "  Our  church  r^ects  and  condemns  the  error 
she  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  that  the  human  nature  of  Chrbt  is  locally  ex- 
infants  unbaptized  have  salvation  because  of  panded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  eartli,  or 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the  has  become  an  infinite  essence."  ('^  Form  of 
natnre  with  which  we  are  bom  requires  a  Concord,"  pp.  548,  695.)  '*  If  we  speak  of  geo- 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  metriclocalityandspace,  the  humanity  of  Christ 
of  God  before  we  can  enter  heaven  (A.  C,  arts,  is  not  everywhere."  **  In  its  proper  sense  it 
ix.  and  ii.),  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the  can  be  said  with  tmth,  Christ  is  on  earth  or  in 
application  of  Christ^s  redemptoiy  work.  2.  his  supper  only  according  to  his  divine  nature, 
GimsuhBtantiation,  The  charge  that  the  Lu-  to  wit,  in  the  sense  that  the  humanity  of  Christ 
theran  chnrch  holds  this  doctrme  has  been  re-  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be  except  in  one  place, 
peated  times  without  number,  although  her  but  has  the  majesty  (of  co-presence)  only  from 
theologians  without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiate  the  divinity."  '^  When  the  word  corporeal  is 
both  the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in  used  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  equivalent 
every  one  of  its  parts.  In  the  '*  Wittenberg  Con  to  local,  we  affirm  that  the  body  of  Christ  b  in 
cord"  (1586),  prepared  and  signed  by  Luther  heaven  and  not  on  earth."  *' Of  a  local  presence 
and  the  other  leaders  in  the  church,  it  is  said:  of  the  body  of  Christ  in,  with,  or  under  the 
*^We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  between 
as  we  do  also  den^  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  that  local  pres- 
Christ  are  locally  mcluded  in  the  bread."  The  ence  we  expressly  reject  and  condemn  in  all 
"Form  of  Concord"  says:  "We  utterly  reject  our  writings.  But  a  local  absence  does  not  pre- 
andcondemn  the  doctrine  of  a  Capernaitish  eat-  vent  a  sacramental  presence,  which  is  depen- 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  after  so  many  dent  on  the  communication  of  the  divine  ma- 
protestatlons  on  our  part  is  maliciously  imputed  jesty."  (CoUoq.  Mompelgart.,  Tubingen,  1594.) 
to  us;  the  manducation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  4.  i%e  LorcPu  Day,  The  Augsburg  Confession 
senses  or  of  reason,  but  supernatural,  mysterious,  touches  on  this  subject  only  incidentally  in  con- 
and  incomprehensible.  The  presence  of  Christ  nection  with  the  question  of  church  power.  It 
in  the  supper  is  not  of  a  physical  nature,  nor  teaches  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  abolished; 
earthly,  nor  Capernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  trae."  that  the  necessity  of  observing  the  first  day  of 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  tes-  the  week  rests  not  upon  the  supposition  that 
timony  of  the  same  kind  from  writers  of  other  such  observance  has  in  itself  a  ju^^ifying  power, 
communions.  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  work  on  but  on  the  religions  wants  of  men.  It  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  speaks  thus :  moreover  that  the  Lord^s  day  is  of  apost6lic  in- 
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stitntion.    The  jadgroent  of  the  great  theolo-  fallihility  of  the  ohnroh,  and  the  ^principle  of 

flans  of  the  charoh,  almost  without  exception,  hlind  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  conncils. 
as  been  that  the  sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  They  acknowledge  the  Soriptares  to  be  the  only 
creation  of  man:  that  the  generic  ideaof  devot-  rnle  of  faith ;  they  carefully  practise  the  read- 
ing one  day  of  tne  week  to  rest  from  labor  and  ing  of  them ;  they  own  their  sufficiency ;  they 
to  religious  duties  pertains  to  the  entire  race  believe  their  authority,  independent  of  that  of 
through  all  time ;  and  that  the  law  of  the  sab-  the  church ;  they  distinctly  explain  the  doctrine 
bath,  so  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and  typi-  of  lustification,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the  law, 
cfll,  is  binding  on  Christi/ms.  (*^  The  Lutheran  and  its  distinction  from  the  gospel ;  they  do  not 
Church  and  the  Divine  Obligation  of  the  Lord^s  conceive  amiss  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  that 
Day,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Krauth,  1856.) — At  of  good  works ;  and  as  for  popular  superstitions, 
times,  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the  we  can  scarce  see  any  reign  among  them." 
Lutheran  church,  there  arose  controversies,  the  (**  Defence  of  the  Reformation  "  1678,  translated 
most  important  of  which  were :  1,  the  Philip-  by  T.  B.,  London,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  29L)  IL 
istio,  arising  from  the  excessive  desire  of  Me-  Divine  Worship.  The  Lutheran  church  regards 
lanchthon  and  his  school  to  harmonize  with  the  preaching  as  an  indispensable  part  of  divine  ser- 
Roman  Oatholics  and  the  Reformed ;  2,  the  anti-  vice.  All  worship  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular ; 
nomistic  (1587-40,  1556),  caused  by  the  effort  the  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  reason 
of  Agricola  to  introduce  what  has  been  called  a  are  to  be  met.  Whatever  of  the  past  is  spirit- 
**  Pelagianism  of  tl^  gospel  ;'*  8,  the  Osiandrian  nal,  beautiful,  and  appropriate,  is  to  be  retain* 
(1550-'67),  so  called  from  Osiander,  who  con-  ed.  The  church  year,  with  its  great  festivals, 
founded  sanctification  with  justification ;  4,  the  is  kept  With  various  national  diversities  there 
adiaphoristic(1548-55),(seeADiAPHORA);  6,  the  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  liturgical  ser- 
Majoristic  (1651-'52),  on  the  necessity  of  good  vices  of  the  Lutheran  church  throughout  almost 
works;  6,  the  synergistic  (1656-'67),  on  the  co-  all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all  the 
operation  of  the  human  will  in  conversion,  in  people  with  the  organ  accompaniment.  The 
the  course  of  which  Flacius  spoke  of  original  clergymen  in  their  official  functions  wear  a  dis- 
sln  as  substantial,  not  accidental ;  7,  the  Crypto-  tinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe,  with  the 
Oalvinistic  (1552-'74).  The  view  of  Oalvin  in  bands.  A  preparatory  service  precedes  commu- 
regard  to  the  Lord^s  supper  was  so  much  pro-  nion.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular 
founder  than  that  of  Zwingli  (which  CfQvin  confession  were  rejected  at  the  beginning.  The 
stronglv condemned),  and  indeed'in  some  aspects  ^*  private  confession,"  which  was  established  in 
so  Lutheranizing,  that  Melanchthon,  without  some  parts  of  the  church,  involves  no  enumera- 
abandoning  the  Lutheran  view,  thought  that  tion  or  confession  of  particular  sins  whatever, 
Calvin's  might  be  tolerated,  and  the  points  of  unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them; 
difference  ignored  in  the  confessions.  This  posi-  and  the  "  private  absolution"  is  simply  the  an- 
tion  was  assailed  by  the  stricter  Lutherans.  Li  nunciation  of  the  gospel  promise  with  the  gos- 
the  course  of  controversy  the  more  general  ques-  pel  conditions  to  the  individual  penitent.  But 
tions  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were  even  in  this  form  private  confession  has  either 
discussed.  All  these  questions  were  settled  in  the  never  been  practised,  or  has  ceased  in  most  parts 
"Form*  ofConcord"  (1577).  So  deeply  was  the  of  the  church.  The  practice  of  exorcism  in 
church  grounded  in  fundamental  unity  of  faith,  baptism,  simply  as  a  rite  long  established,  and 
that  none  of  these  controversies,  violent  as  which  might  be  tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as 
some  of  them  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
denominational  fragments.  The  subsequent  con-  onr  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was 
troversies  have  been  on  syncretism  (1655),  pie-  practised  in  parts  of  the  church,  but  has  fallen 
tism  (1686),  and  rationalism  (1751),  and  those  almost  everywhere  into  oblivion.  Persons  are 
connected  with  the  union  and  tlie  revival  of  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
Lutheranism  (from  1817,  Harms's  Theni^  to  the  confirmation  performed  by  the  pastor.  *^  The 
present  hour). — ^Many  learned  writers  of  differ-^  Lutheran  church,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff, 
ent  denominations  have  found  nothing  in  the  "  draws  the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion, 
doctrines  or  usages  of  Lutherans  to  prevent  a  and  has  produced  a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals, 
union  between  them  and  other  Protestants,  which,  in  richness,  power,  and  unction,  surpasses 
Claude,  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  the  hymnology  of  all  other  churches  in  the 
French  Reformed  church,  says :  *^  Those  of  the  world."  In  the  United  States  wider  extremes 
Augsburg  Confession  (who  are  called  Lutherans)  in  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Lutheran  church 
are  in  difference  with  us  only  about  the  point  of  sometimes  exist  in  a  single  locality,  than  can  be 
the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questions  of  found  within  her  whole  communion  in  other 
the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their  parts  of  the  world.  This  diversity  is  deeply 
whole  body ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  reject  lamented,  and  earnest  efforts  are  making  to  in- 
with  us  the  invocation  of  saints,  religious  wor-  troduce  greater  uniformity  of  usage.  III.  Con- 
ship  of  images,  human  satisfactions,  indulgences,  stitution  of  the  CnuRon.  Many  embarrassing 
purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  public  service  circumstances  prevented  the  Lutheran  church 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of  good  works,  from  developing  ha*  life  as  perfectly  in  her 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  church  constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  wor- 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  opinion  of  the  in-  ship.    Tlie  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
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an  believers  >atotioeoTerthrew  the  dootrind  of  a  transitional  school  bekog  Emesti,  J.  D.  Ifi- 

disdnotion  of  essenoe  between  clergj  and  laitr.  ohaelia^  Semler,  who  prewed  the  way  for  ra- 

The  ministrj  is  not  an  order,  but  it  is  a  divinely  tionalism,  and  ZdUner ;  the  principal  members 

appointed  office,  to  which  men  most  be  rightly  of  the  rationalistic  school  wereOriesbach,  Koppe, 

called.    No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right ;  a  J.  G.  RosenmtkUer,  Eichhom,  Gabier,  Bertfaoldfc, 

hierarchical  organization  is  nnchristian,  bnt  a  Henke,  Spittler,  Eberhard,  and  A.  H.  Niemeyer. 

gradation  (bishops,  saperintendents,  provosts)  Of  the  sopranatnralistic  sohod,  abandoning  the 

may  be  observed,  as  a  thing  of  human  right  ancient  orthodoxy  in  varioos  degrees,  bnt  still 

only.    The  government  by  consistories  has  been  maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fondamentak  of 

very  genenu.    In  Denmark  EvangeUcal  bishops  Christianity,  are  Morns,  D6deriein,  Sdler,  Storr, 

took  the  place  of  the  Roman  Oatiiolic  prelates  Knapp,  Remhard,  Lilienthal,  and  Kdppen ;  and 

who  were  deposed.    In  Sweden  the  bishops  em-  in  <murch  history,  Schr6ckh,  0.  W.  F.  Waleh, 

braced  the  reformation,  and  thus  secnred  in  that  Bt&udlin,  and  Planck.  The  founder  of  the  Lother- 

country  an  ^^  apostolic  succession"  in  the  high  an  theology  of  the  19th  century  was  Schlderma- 

church  sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  cher  (died  1884),  the  greatest  of  the  defenders 

Lutheran  church,  alike  where  she  has  as  where  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reform- 

ahe  has  not  such  a  succession,  it  is  not  regarded  ed  churches  of  Germany.    (See  UvriED  Evan- 

as  essential  even  to  the  order  of  the  church,  obuoal  Ghuboh.)    Neander  may  be  dassed  as 

The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in  the  congre-  pietistic  supranaturalist,  De  Wette  as  historioo- 

gations,  that  i%  in  tlie  pastor  and  other  officers  critical  rationalist,  Hase  as  philosc^hioo-sBsthet- 

and  the  people  of  the  single  conmiunions.    The  ic  ratiomdist    The  chief  oefenders  of  the  vul- 

riffht  to  choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people,  gar  rationalism  are  R6hr,  Paulus,  Wegsohei- 

who  ma^  exercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate  aer,  Bretschneider,  and  Ammon ;  of  historico- 

it  to  their  representatives.    Synods  possess  sudi  critical  rationalism,  Winer,  Fritzsche,  Credner, 

powers  as  the  congregations  delegate  to  them.  Schulz,  Yon  GOlln,  Gesenius,  Tuch,  Enobel, 

*^  Ministers  are  rdated  to  congregations,  not.  Hnpfeld,Hitzig,Ewald,Bertheau,andLengerke. 

as  their  servants,  but  as  the  servants  of  the  The  rational  supranaturalistic  scho(d  is  repre- 

church ;"  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where  sented  by  Tzsdiimer,  Tittmann,  0.  F.  E.  Rosen- 

the  congregational  principle  has  been  more  radi-  mOller,  and  Baumgarten-Grusius ;  supranatoral- 

cally  devdoped  thim  anywhere  else  in  the  Lih  ism  proper,  <Nr  suprarationalisro,  by  K  G.  Bengel, 

theran  church,  **the  synod  to  which  pastors  Flatt,  Heubner,  Augusti,  Hahn,  B6hmer;  pietia- 

beloog  has  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  them.*'  tic  supranaturalism  by  Tholuck  (who  has  ap- 

0^  Formula  of  the  Lutheran  Church,''  ch.  iii.  8.)  proached  more  closely  of  late  to  a  thoroughly 

In  the  United  States  there  are  86  synods,  26  of  Lutheran  position),  Hengstenberg,  Oldiausen, 

which  are  connected  with  the  general  synod.  Stier,  H&vemick,  Stei|^r,  and  Bunsen  in  his 

Absolute  ministerial  parity  is  maintained,  and  early  position,  now  a  rationalist    The  repre- 

la^r  representation  is  universal ;  but  many  vital  sentatives  of  the  ^'  new"  or  '^  German"  theology, 

points  of  church  organization  are  entirely  un-  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Lutheran  or- 

settied^  and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are  '*  mere-  igin,  are  LQcke,  Nitasch,  Julius  Mcdler,  Ullroann, 

ly  advisory  bodies"  is  often  pressed  in  a  way  Twesten.  Domer,  Liebner,  and  Martensen ;  also 

that  tends  to  anarchy.    The  constitutional  pow-  Rothe,  I.  T.  Beck,  Auberlen,  Umbreit,  Bleek, 

era  of  the  general  qmod  are  very  few ;  ana  the  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Huther,  Wieseler,  and  Tisoh- 

feding  is  increasing  that  a  stronger  and  more  endorf.    The  writen  of  the  19th  century  whose 

centralizing  government  is  needed  by  the  church,  names  we  have  given  are  or  were  within  the 

lY .  Thiolooioal  Soubkob  flourished  in  the  1 6th  **  Union,"  and  defenders  of  it,  with  a  few  excep- 

century  most  of  aU  in  the  universities  of  Wit-  tions.   The  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  tbe- 

tenberg,  Tnbingen,  Strasbourg,  Marbuiv,  and  ology,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  strictest  sense,  are 

Jena.    To  this  era  belong  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Glaus  Harms,  who  struck  the  first  deciMve  blow 

Flacius,  Ohemnitz,  Brentius,  and  Obytrceus.    In  at  rationalism  (1817),  Scheibel,  Sartorius,  Rudel- 

the  17th  century  occur  the  names  of  Glassius,  bach  of  Denmark  (one  of  the  most  learned  of 

Pfeiffer,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  Hakspan,  Gtoier,  Seb.  the  orthodox  theolc^ans  of  our  time),  Gnericke, 

Schmidt,  Oalovius;  in  dogmatics,  Hutter,  Ger-  Earless,  Hofling,  Tbomasius,  Philippi,  Hamadc, 

hard,  Quenstedt^  Oalixtus,  Hunnius;  in  church  Kahnis,  Dieckhof^Ohe,  Vilmar,  Erabbe,  Elie- 

history,  Rechenberg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Secken-  foth,  J.  G.  E.  von  Hoffmann  (who  deputed  from 

dor^  and  Arnold.    In  the  18th  century,  L6-  the  received  view  of  the  atonemratX  DelitxBoh 

sober  closes  the  ancient  school,  and  the  pietistic  (combining  genius  with  great  eruditionX  M. 

school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  iUus-  Baumgarten,  Luthardt,  BrMchler,  Gaspari,  Geb- 

trated  by  Lange.    The  conservative  pietistic,  ler,  Eeil,  and  J.  H.  Eurtz.  Twodistingnisli^ju- 

avoiding  the  faults  of  the  others  and  combining  rists,  K  F.  GOschel  and  F.  J.  Stahl,  are  to  be  in- 

their  virtues,  embraces  Hollazius,  Starck,  Bud-  duded  among  the  defenders  of  the  Lutheran  con- 

deus,  Gyprian,  J.  G.  Wolf,  Weismann,  Deyling,  fession.   In  tiie  United  States  the  energies  of  the 

Garpzov,  J.  H.  and  G.  B.  Micbaelis,  J.  G.  best  m^i  of  the  church  have  been  directed  mainly 

Walch,  Pfa£^  Mosheim,  Bengel,   and  Grusius.  into  the  channels  of  prad;ical  activity ;  yet  there 

The  school  which  treated  theology  after  the  has  nevertheless  been  an  honorable  exhibition  of 

philosophical  method  of  Wolf  numbers  S.  J.  theological  ability  and  learning.  Among  the  most 

Banmgarten,  Reinbeck,  and  Garpzov ;  to  the  pnuninent  living  Lutheran  theologi(»l  writers 
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are  S.  8.  Sdumioker,  one  of  the  prineipal  ai^lion  went  forth  a  saeeeesion  ci  missioiuiries,  among 
and  defenders  of  the  ^  eclectic  or  American  Ln-  whom  Schwartz  (died  1798)  is  preeminent 
theran  system ;"  0.  Philip  Eranth,  who  was  An  institndon  for  the  conyersion  of  the  Jews 
the  first  president  of  Pennsylvania  collegei  and  was  estahlished  at  HaJle  in  1728.  Egede  (died 
among  the  earliest  laborers  m  exciting  an  inter-  1758)  of  Norway  commenced  his  labors  in  Green- 
est in  German  theology,  and  is  the  senior  editor  land  in  1721.  in  1786  he  returned,  and  estab* 
of  the  '*  Evangelical  (quarterly)  Review,"  for  liahed  in  Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  The 
which  he  has  famished  very  valnable  transla-  idea  of  nnion  in  &e  praoticid  work  of  religion 
tions,  and  various  original  articles  characterized  among  Christians  of  aifferent  creeds,  originated 
by  genial  and  ripe  thought  presented  in  a  siogn-  with  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg  (1780). — The 
larly  unpretending  form ;  and  C.  F.  Schaeffer.  number  of  memb^s  of  Uie  Lutheran  church 
B.  Eur^  Walther,  Pro£  M.  L.  Stdver,  J.  W.  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  more  than 
Mann,  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Lape,  Van  Alstine,  80,000,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  found  in 
Harkey,  Oswald,  and  Anspach  have  written  val-  Russia,  1,250,000  in  Austria,  700,000  in  France, 
uable  practical  works ;  and  Strobel  and  Weiser  and  about  800,000  in  America.  They  are  most 
have  furnished  popular  history  and  biography,  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
J.  G.  Morris  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  the  states  of 
translator  and  elaborator  of  some  of  the  best  (rermany. 

German  religious  fictions,  and  as  a  successful  Lt^TZEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9  m. 

occasional  writer.    C.  W.  Schaeffer  is  the  author  S.  E.  from  Merseburg;  pop.  2,280.    It  is  noted 

of  the  best  history  of  early  Lutheranism.  Erotel  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  (Nov.  16, 

has  translated  the  ^^  Life  of  Melanchthon.'*    J.  1682)  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallen- 

A.  Seiss,  H.  I.  Schmidt,  T.  Stork,  ly.  Passavant,  stein,  in  which  the  Swedish  king  lost  his  life, 

and  Bachman  also  deserve  mention.    Y.  Edu-  his  army  being  victorious ;  and  of  another  (May 

CATION.    The  early  efforts  of  Luther  in  behalf  2, 1818)  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Rus- 

of  education  (see  Common  Sohools,  vol.  v.  p.  aians  and  Prussians,  in  which  the  allies  after  a 

651,  and  Education,  vol.  vL  p.  769)  were  con-  temporary  success  were  defeated  with  the  loss 

tinned  by  his  successors  through  the  means  of  of  15,000  men,  but  without  sacrifice  of  guns  or 

catechetical    instruction,    congregational   and  standards,  while  the  French  had  about  17,000 

public  schools,  and  universities.    There  are  no  killed  ana  wounded  and  900  taken  prisoners, 

exclusively  Reformed  universities  in  Germany  LUTZOW,  Ludwiq  Adolf  Wilhelbi,  baron, 

proper.    The  universities  which  the  Lutheran  a  Prussian  general,  bom  May  18,  1782,  died  in 

church  has  in  part  or  in  whole  may  be  dassi-  Berlin,  Dec.  6, 1884.    He  was  celebrated  as  the 

-  fied  as  follows:  1,  those  in  which  the  three  leader  of  a  corps  of  soldiers,  chiefly  composed 

confessions  are  represented — ^Tnbingen,  Giessen,  *  of  young  noblemen,  organized  in  1818  against 

Breslau,  and  Bonn ;  2,  the  two  confessions,  the  French.    It  was  cafied  after  him  Luteoto*- 

Lutheran  and  Reformed — Heidelberg,  Greifs-  sches  FreieorpB,  and  was  more  generally  known 

walde,  Marburg,  Ednigsberg,  Halle,  Erlangen  under  the  name  of  the  black  huntsmen  (^SbAtrarM 

(the  professors  Lutheran  with  one  exception),  Jdiger).    EOrner  was  a  member  of  this  corps, 

and  Berlin ;  8,  exclusively  Lutheran — ^Leipsio,  and  one  of  his  finest  lyrics  (LuUauf^s  wilde  Jagd) 

Rostock  (Wittenberg,  transferred  to  Halle  in  relates  to  it 

1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  LOTZOW,  Thebbsb  vok,  a  German  author- 
ministry),  Jena,  Kiel,  and  GOttingen ;  in  Den-  ess,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  July  4,  180i,  died  in 
mark,  Copenhagen ;  in  Norway,  Christiania ;  Java,  Sept.,  16, 1852.    In  the  early  part  of  her 
in  Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsal ;  in  Russia,  Dor-  life  she  resided  at  Hamburg,  where  her  father 
pat.    In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  church  officiated  as  Russian  ehargS  d'c^airei.    In  1825 
basil  colleges,  7  theological  seminaries,  10  acad-  she  was  married  to  the  Russian  consul-general 
emies,  and  11  female  seminaries;  the  periodi-  Von  Bacharach,  after  which  she  resided  at  Ham- 
cals  are  7  English,  12  German,  1  Swedish,  and  burg  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  travelled  extensive- 
1  Norwegian.    YI.  Early  Missions.    In  1559  ly  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Having  been  separated 
Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  founded  a  mission  from  her  first  husband  in  1849,  she  became  the 
among  the  Laplanders,  which  was  continued  wife  of  the  Dutch  Col.  von  Lntzow,  whom  she 
with  renewed  earnestness  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  accompanied  to  the  East  Indies,  where  she  died. 
Denmark  also  aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died  She  published,  under  tiie  name  of  Therese,  a 
1727)  was  the  aposde  of  this  mission.    Heyling  number  of  works  of  travels  and  novels, 
of  Lnbeck,  without  any  aid,  labored  as  a  mis-  LUXEMBOURG,  Fbakqois  Hsina  db  Mont- 
sionary  in  Abyssinia  (1685),  and  others,  of  the  mobbnct   Boutbvillb,  due   de  Luxembouig- 
drcle  of  his  friends,  engaged  in  the  same  cause  Pinei,   a  marshal  of  France,  born  in  Paris, 
in  various  parts  of  the  East    iVederic  lY.  of  Jan.  8,  1628,  died  Jan.  4,  1695.    He  was  the 
Denmark  established  the  East  India  mission  at  posthumous  son  of  Francis  de  Montmorency, 
Tranquebar  (1706),  for  which  Francke  furnished  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
him  two  devoted  laborers,  PlQtzBchau  and  Zie-  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  for  fighting  a  duel.    At 
genbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New  an  early  age  he  was  introduosd  at  court  by  his 
Testament  into  Tamil  (17151    The  labors  of  cousin,  the  princess  de  Oond6,  and  thenceforth 
this  mission  were  also  extenaed  to  the  Endish  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  her  iUustri- 
possessions.    From  the  orphan  house  at  Halle  ous  son  the  great  Cond^,  to  whom  in  his  per- 
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•oDal  qualitaee  be  bore  oooalderable  reeembjAoe.  many  men  were  dinghtered  on  both  rides  that 
Under  Oond^  he  first  saw  service  at  the  siege  it  was  said  in  France  the  De  ProfundU  should 
of  Lerida,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  have  been  sung  for  the  victory  instead  of  the  Te 
Sens,  although  then  bat  20  years  of  age,  he  re-  Dewn.  His  1^  great  military  act  was  his  re- 
ceived from  Anne  of  Anstria  the  appointment  treat  before  a  superior  force  through  Flanders 
of  mar^halrde'Camp,  Throughout  the  war  of  to  Toumay.  In  Dec.  1694,  he  was  attacked 
the  Fronde  he  adhered  to  his  conmaander,  with  with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  died  after  an  iH- 
whom  he  joined  the  Spaniards  and  fought  ness  of  a  few  days,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his 
agtunst  his  countrymen,  until  the  peace  of  the  fame,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
I^rr^n^es  restored  tranquillity  to  France.  About  first  general  of  his  time  in  France.  He  was  a 
this  time  he  was  mamed  to  Madeleine,  heiress  man  of  simple  manners,  of  a  frank  and  generous 
and  representative  of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg-  disposition,  and  possessed  the  afiection  of  hb 
Pinei,  a  title  which  he  thereupon  assumed.  At  troops,  with  whom  his  relations  were  on  an  al» 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain  in  1667  he  most  paternal  footing. 

Joined  the  army  of  Turenne  as  a  volunteer,  and  LUXEMBURG  (J^.  Luxembourg)^  a  territory 
in  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  capacity  of  lieu-  belonging  partly  to  Belgium  and  partly  to  H<^* 
tenant-general,  aided  Gond6  in  the  conquest  of  land,  bomided  N.  by  Lilge,  £.  by  Rhenish  PruA- 
Franche-Comt^.  In  the  campaign  of  1672  he  slftfS.  by  the  French  department  of  Moselle, 
held  chief  command  in  Holland,  and  at  Grool,  S.  W.  by  that  of  Ardennes,  and  W.  by  Namnr ; 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  and  other  places,  showed  him-  area,  2,550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  890,000.  It  is 
self  a  skUful  general.  The  statement  of  the  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes  high- 
Dutch  historians,  that  before  taking  the  field  he  lands,  and  watered  by  the  Meuse  and  Mosdle 
encouraged  his  troops  to  commit  the  grossest  and  their  afiluents.  It  was  originally  called 
excesses,  is  deemed  unworthy  of  credit,  and  is  Ltltzelburg,  and  was  governed  for  some  genera- 
inconsistent  with  his  character.  For  the  de-  tions  by  German  princes,  whose  progenitor  was 
struction  of  public  buildings  and  private  prop-  Count  Siegfried  of  the  Ardennes.  It  enbse- 
erty  he  is  not  responsible,  having  acted  under  quently  became  a  possession  of  the  counts  of 
positive  orders  from  Louvois,  the  war  minister  Limburg,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  ended  this  campaign  by  a  bril-  count  of  Luxemburg.  To  this  house  belonged 
liant  retreat  with  16,000  men  in  the  face  of  an  the  emperors  Henry  Vll.,  Charles  IV.,  son  of 
army  of  70,000.  He  fought  under  Cond6  at  the  King  John  of  Bohemia,  Wenceslas,  and  Sigis- 
battle  of  Senef  in  1674,  and  in  1675,' after  the  mund,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  all  of 
death  of  Turenne,  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  whom  but  the  first  also  reigned  in  Bohemia. 
France.  His  first  operations  in  this  capacity  were  Charles  IV.  elevated  Luxemburg  to  the  rank  of 
unfortunate,  and  to  his  failure  to  relieve  Philipps-  a  duchy.  Wenceslas  gave  it  to  his  niece  Eliza- 
bnrg  was  attributed  the  remark  of  his  friend  beth,  who  ceded  it  to  Philip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
Cond^,  that  "  Luxembourg  pronounced  a  better  gundv.  With  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
eulogium  on  Turenne  than  Mascaron  or  F16-  the  Bold,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian 
chier."  He  however  soon  after  captured  Va-  of  Austria.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  received  it  from 
lenciennes  and  Cambray,  aided  in  gaining  the  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  By  the 
battle  of  Cossel,  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  it  was  restored  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Charleroi,  and,  when  surprised  Austria,  and  in  1795  it  was  conquered  by 
by  the  latter  at  St  Denis  near  Mons,  while  France.  In  1815,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress,  con-  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  German  confedera- 
ducted  his  retreat  with  so  much  skill  that  he  tion,  as  a  grand  duchy,  and  the  king  of  the 
closed  the  campaign  with  an  enhanced  military  Netherlands  was  selected  as  its  ruler,  under 
reputation.  Tlie  long  peace  which  succeeded  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg.  In 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  gave  an  opportunity  to  1880  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  ^Iginm 
his  enemies  at  court,  of  whom  Louvois  was  the  and  Holland,  but  the  latter  retained  little  be- 
most  determined  and  unscrupulous,  to  bring  yond  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  until  April  18, 
him  into  disrepute.  He  was  accused  of  partici-  1889,  when  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  Lon- 
n«iting  in  the  infamous  plots  of  Brinvilliers  and  don,  by  which  the  territory  was  divided,  and 
Voisin,  and  of  attempting  to  poison  his  own  Belgium  resigned  a  portion  of  Limburg,  to  be 
wife  and  other  persons.  To  prove  his  inno-  united  with  the  part  of  Uie  kin^*  of  Holland,  as 
eence  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  pris-  a  member  of  the  German  confederation.  The 
oner  at  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  confined  for  14  territory  abounds  so  much  with  woods  and  for- 
months.  Released  in  1680  with  an  unspotted  ests,  that  under  the  French  administration  it 
character,  be  was  nevertheless  forbidden  to  re-  was  appropriately  called  departement  d€$  FarSts. 
side  within  20  leagues  of  Paris.  After  10  years  of  Agriculture  fiouridhes  to  some  extent  in  the 
neglect  and  disgrace  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  wine  of  an  inie- 
to  command  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  rior  quality  b  produced  along  the  banks  of  the 
of  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1690  defeat-  rivers. — ^The  present  Belgian  province  of  Lux- 
ed  the  prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus.  He  was  emburg  comprises  the  arrondissements  of  Arlon, 
equally  successftil  at  Leutze  and  Steinkerk  in  Bastogne,  Marche,  Neufch&teau,  and  Virton,  in- 
1692,  and  in  1698  defeated  William  lU.  of  £ng-  eluding  the  old  duchy  of  Bouillon ;  area,  1,700 
land  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  at  which  so  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 198,758.    The  great  Lux- 
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embnrg  railway  is  now  opened  to  Ohimay,  Roche-  to  resemble  those  of  Gibraltar.  Camot  deolar- 
fort,  and  Grufont  (St.  Hubert),  and  is  rapidly  ed  Luxemburg  to  be  "the  strongest  fortress  in 
advancing  along  the  whole  line  to  Arlon.  The  Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar — ^the  only  point  for 
industry  of  Belgian  Luxemburg  comprises  iron  an  attack  upon  France  from  the  direction  of  the 
works,  slate  quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  doth  Moselle."  It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses 
and  paper  mills.  Oapital,  Arlon. — ^The  present  of  the  German  confederacy,  and  garrisoned  by 
Dutch  province,  or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  6,000  Prussian  troops.  Luxemburg  has  a  fine 
Kes  E.  of  the  Belgian  territory,  and  has  an  area  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  various  pub- 
of  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  196,028.  The  king  lie  institutions.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in 
ofHollandisby  virtue  of  this  possession  a  mem-  the  lower  town,  where  are  many  mills,  dye 
ber  of  the  German  confederacy,  has  a  vote  in  works,  and  manufacturing  establishments.  An 
the  diet,  and  furnishes  for  Luxemburg  and  Lim-  international  bank  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000 
burg  a  contingent  of  about  8,000  men  to  the  francs  was  established  there  in  1856,  and  a  rail- 
federal  army.  The  state  of  public  afifairs  in  the  way  to  join  the  Belgian  line  at  Arlon  is  con- 
duchy  for  some  time  gave  rise  to  serious  com-  templated.  Diligences  connect  Luxemburg 
plications,  the  German  diet  having  authorized  with  Treves  (Rhenish  Prussia)  and  with  Metz 
the  king  in  1889  to  rule  it  according  to  the  polit-  (France),  and  the  journey  to  the  latter  city  leads 
ical  principles  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  over  some  of  the  most  favorite  hunting  and  the 
Holland,  while  the  Luxemburgers  demanded  a  wildest  regions  of  the  Ardennes, 
more  liberal  form  of  government.  Hassenpflug,  LUXOR.  See  Thebes. 
the  minister  in  Luxemburg,  was  at  length  com-  LUYNES,  Honors  TiifeoDORio  Pattl  Joseph 
pelled  to  resign  in  1840.  After  the  accession  of  d'Albbbt.  duke  o1^  a  French  archseologist,  bom 
King  William  H.  some  privileges  were  granted  in  Paris,  Dec.  15, 1802.  He  is  descended  from 
to  the  grand  duchy  (Oct.  12,  .1841),  and  in  1842  the  elder  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Albert, 
it  joined  the  Carman  ZoUverein.  Until  1848,  which  assumed  alternately  the  names  of  Luynes 
however,  the  country  was  agitated  by  political  and  Ohevreuse,  from  an  intermarriage  in  1621 
and  religious  strife,  in  which  the  Roman  Oatho-  of  Olaude  de  Ix>rraine,  one  of  the  early  lords 
lie  bishop  Laurent  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  of  the  town  of  Ohevreuse,  with  the  wiaow  of 
revolution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  this  agitation,  Oharles  d'Albert,  duke  of  Luynes,  the  latter  a 
and  introduced  parliamentary  government,  constable  of  Franco,  who  was  mainly  instrument- 
which,  however,  has  since  been  modified.  The  al  in  the  overthrow  of  the  adventurer  Ooncini 
conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  govern-  (see  Anobb,  Mabshal  d*),  and  superseded  him 
ment  party  ended  in  1858  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIII.  Among  the  other 
and  the  royal  civil  list  was  raised  in  the  same  noteworthy  members  of  this  family  were  tho 
year  from  100,000  to  200,000  francs.  The  in-  son  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  man  of  let- 
habitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics ;  the  ma-  ters,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Paul  d*Albert 
jority  of  them  are  Walloons,  the  rest  mostly  de  Luynes  (bom  in  1703,  died  in  1788),  who 
Germans.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Sens,  mem- 
flax,  game,  timber,  iron,  leather,  cheese,  and  ber  of  the  French  academy  and  of  the  academy 
some  cloth.  of  sciences,  and  a  prelate  highly  esteemed  in 
LUXEMBURG,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  the  Roman  Oatholio  church.  The  father  of  the 
or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  in  lat  present  duke  was  one  of  the  richest  landed 
49°  87'  N.,  long.  6°  9'  E.,  on  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  proprietors  of  France.  His  mother  was  Mme. 
76  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Li6ge ;  pop.  about  12,000,  de  Ohevreuse  (1785-1818),  whom  Napoleon  I. 
beside  the  garrison.  Its  situation  has  been  fre-  banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  her  bold 
quently  compared  with  that  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  comments  on  the  imperial  r^rae.  At  the  in- 
completely surrounded  by  high  escarped  rocks,  terposition  of  Talleyrand  she  was  afterward 
The  upper  town  occupies  a  plateau,  joined  to  the  permitted  to  return,  and  was  even  appointed 
neighboring  country  only  on  the  W.  On  the  lady  in  waiting  to  Josephine ;  bat  she  did  not 
other  8  sides  are  precipices  nearly  200  feet  deep,  conceal  her  dislike  of  the  emperor,  and  refusing 
Similar  rocks  rise  opposite  to  these,  enclosing  a  his  order  to  escort  the  captive  queen  of  Spain 
▼alley,  in  whose  depths  the  lower  town  nest&s.  to  France,  upon  the  ground  that  she  would  not 
The  communication  between  the  upper  and  low-  perform  the  function  of  a  gaoler,  she  was  again 
er  towns  is  by  flights  of  steps,  or  by  streets  car-  expelled  from  Paris,  as  were  Mme.  R^oamier 
ried  up  in  zigzags,  so  as  to  make  them  passable  ana  Mme.  de  Sta^l.  After  the  banishment  of  his 
for  carriages.  The  fortifications  of  Luxemburg  mother,  young  Ohevreuse,  or  De  Luynes,  as  he 
give  the  town  a  remarkably  picturesque  appear-  afterward  signed  his  name,  was  educated  by  his 
ance.  They  have  been  successively  increased  and  grandmother  Mme.  de  Luynes,  an^  spent  7 
improved  by  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  years  in  the  military  service.  His  attention 
and  Dutch,  and  entirely  repaired  and  much  was  turned  to  arohssological  studies  by  the  dis- 
streng^hened  since  1880  by  the  Gkrman  diet,  oovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  Meta- 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  fortifications  pontum  on  an  estate  of  his  in  Italy.  After  the 
is  that  called  Le  Bouc;  a  projecting  headland  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  equipped  ^at  his 
of  rock,  hollowed  out  from  top  to  bottom,  and  own  expense  the  national  guard  of  Dampierre, 
commanding  with  its  loopholes  and  embrasures  and  evinced  his  readiness  to  make  further  pe- 
the  vaUey  up  and  down ;  its  casemates  are  said  cuniary  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  bnt  refased  to  take  his  sest  in  the  legis-  LUZERNE.    See  Lxtorrnx. 

latnre.    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  con-  LUZON.    See  Phujppihe  Islandb. 

stitnent  assembly,  and  in  1849  of  the  legislatiye  LUZULA,  a  pretty  grasi-like  plant  of  the 

assembly.    He  was  qpposed  to  the  republican  natnral  order  juneacMi  growing  in  fields  and  on 

party,  and  also  hostile  to  Louis  Napoleon.    He  bare  n)Ots  by  the  roads,  as  seen  in  the  field  In- 

was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  aner  the  eoup  zula  (L,  eampeitris,  De  Gandolle),  introduced 

d^it(U  of  Dec.  2, 1861.    He  has  collected  at  his  through  cultivation  from  Europe.     Its  leaves 

manor  of  Dampierre  a  remarkable  gallery  of  are  lance-linear,  ciliate  with  long  hairs ;  its 

works  of  art,  is  a  generous  patron  of  art  and  flowers  are  home  in  spikelets  of  4  to  12  ovoid, 

artists,  was  sdmitt^  in  1880  to  the  institute  as  straw-colored  florets,  some  of  them  furnished 

a  fi'ee  member  of  tlie  academy  of  inscriptions  with  long  peduncles,  others  with  short  ones 

and  belles-lettres,  and  was  appointed  in  1854  to  forming  a  sort  of  umbeL    There  are  species 

superintend  the  long  projected  catalogue  of  the  which  are  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains  of 

imperifd  library.    Among  his  principal  works  New  England  and  northward,  of  which  the  L, 

are:  J6tudes  TiumitmatiqueB  (l^M) ;  MitaponU  areuata  (Meyer)  is  an  interesting^ant,  found 

(in  concert  with  Debacq,  1886) ;  and  Choix  de  nixm  the  alpine  summits  of  the  White  moun- 

mSdaiUes  Oreeques (IS40).  tains  in  New  Hampshire;  it  has  channelled 

LUZAO,  Jban,  a  Dutdi  philologist  and  pub-  linear  leaves,  ovoid  chestnut-brown  spikes,  cili- 

licist,  born  in  Leyden  in  1746,  kiUed  by  an  ex-  ate  fringed  bracts,  and  taper-pointed  sepals, 

plosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  port  of  Leyden  The  ItmUa  are  of  no  especial  value,  though  the 

in  1807.    He  was  of  a  French  Protestant  rami-  roots  of  X.  eampeUrii  have  a  popular  reputation 

ly,  was  educated  for  the  bar  at  the  Hague,  and  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  as  such  in  the  nortli 

in  1772  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Ley-  of  Europe  and  in  Ohina. 

den  Gazette,"  a  journal  of  European  reputation,  LYOAON,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  generally  rep- 

controUed  since  1788  by  his  fliither  and  unde.  resented  as  a  son  of  Pelasgus  by  Melibcea, 

For  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  1775  he  daughter  of  Oceanns,  and  described  by  some  as 

was  its  sole  editor,  in  which  capacity  he  became  the  first  civilizer  of  Arcadia,  by  others  as  a 

known  as  a  friend  or  correspondent  of  Wash-  barbarian  who  defied  the  gods.    He  became  by 

ington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  many  eminent  several  wives  the  fatlier  of  a  great  number  of 

Europeans.     He  subsequently  became  Greek  sons,  who  were  so  notorious  for  arrogance  and 

professor  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  impiety  that  Jupiter  resolved  to  pumsh  them. 

1795  published  an  address  De  Soerate  Give,  ded-  Appearing  to  them  at  their  dwelling  in  Arcadia 

icated  to  John  Adams,  whose  son,  John  Quincy  disguised  as  a  poor  man,  they  invited  him  to 

Adams,  had  studied  under  bis  direction.    Dur-  a  repast,  at  which  was  served  up  the  flesh  of 

ing  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Holland  he  a  boy  wnom  they  had  murdered.    The  god  re^ 

was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  Greek  history  to  his  jected  the  horrible  food,  and  transformed  Ly- 

classes ;  and  having  refused  to  obey  this  ii\juno-  caon  and  all  his  sons  save  one  into  wolves,  or 

Hon,  lie  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  which  according  to  other  accounts  destroyed  them  by  a 

was  however  restored  to  him  in  1802  with  an  flash  of  lightning.    The  flood  of  Deucalion  was 

increase  of  salary.    Upon  being  suspended  from  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the 

his  professional  functions  he  received  a  letter  crimes  of  the  Lycaonidcs. 

from  Washington,  expressing  sympathy  in  his  LTOAONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division 

behalf,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice,  of  Ana  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Galatia,  £.  by 

E^iB  Lectumee  AtticiB^  A  def&sioe  of  BocrueSy  vros  Oappadocia,  S.  by  Oilicia,  S.  W.  by  Isanria 

published  in  1809.  (which  at  certain  periods  was  regarded  as  a 

LUZERNE,  a  N.  K  CO.  of  Penn.,  intersected  part  of  it),  and  W.  by  Phrygia,  and  now  indnded 
by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Oaramania.  It  was 
and  also  drained  by  the  Lackawanna,  Nesco-  a  narrow  strip  of  table-land,  deficient  In  water, 
peck,  Huntingdon,  and  Wapwallopen  creeks;  with  frequently  varying  boundaries.  The  in- 
area,  1,427  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  56,072.  Its  habitants,according  to  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
SI  rface  is  mountainous,  but  diversified  by  many  spoke  a  peculiar  dialect  They  were  warlike 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  among  which  is  and  skilled  in  archery.  The  principal  town  was 
that  of  Wyoming.  Several  ridges  of  the  Alle-  Iconium,  now  Konieh.  Lycaonia  is  first  men- 
ghanies  and  the  Wyoming  and  Moosio  moun-  tioned  in  Xenophon*s  history  of  the  expedition 
tains  traverse  the  county.  It  contains  very  of  the  younger  Gyrus,  at  the  time  of  which  it 
rich  and  extensive  coal  fields.  The  productions  belonged  to  the  Persian  empire.  After  its  con- 
in  1850  were  165,828  bushels  of  wheat,  290,122  quest  by  Alexander  and  his  death,  it  was  at- 
of  Indian  corn,  287,797  of  oats,  and  49,872  lbs.  tached  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  subsequent- 
of  wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  85  saw  mills,  ly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eumenes,  king 
11  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  14  tan*  of  Pergamus,  while  the  other  part  was  ruled  by 
neries,  89  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attendiqg  native  chieftains.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1st 
public  schools.  A  branch  of  tlie  state  cand  century  B.  0.  it  was  conquered  by  Amyntas, 
passes  through  the  county,  also  the  Delaware,  king  of  (xalatia,  with  which  country  it  passed  on 
Lackawanna,  and  western,  the  Pennsylvania  his  death  to  the  Romans  under  Angostos,  being 
coal  company's,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Snsque-  annexed  to  the  province  of  Oappadocia. 
hanna  railroadB.    Oapital,  Wilkesbarre.  LYOEUM,  the  principal  gymnasium  at  Athens 
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dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyoeufl,  whence  its  name,  tries  of  Lesser  Asia*    Among  the  prodnotions 

It  was  sitoatea  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  the  were  wheat,  wine,  oil,  cedars,  firs,  and  plane 

city,  and  was  snrronnded  with  lofty  plane  trees,  trees,  saffiron,  and  officinid  chalk.    The  principal 

It  was  elaborately  adorned  by  Pisistratus,  Peri-  cities  were  Xanthos,  Patara,  Pinara^  Oiympns, 

des,  and  Lycnrgos  the  orator.    Here  Aristotle  Myra,  Tlos,  Telmissus,  Arycanda,  Limyra,  and 

and  his  disciples  taoght,  and  were  called  peripa-  Pbaselis.    The  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 

tetios  from  tneir  habit  of  walking  np  and  down  tation  for  haying  abstmned  from  piracy,  which 

its  porches  while  delivering  their  lectures.  so  often  |>revailed  in  the  neighboring  Pampbylia 

LYCHNIS  (Gr.  Xv^i^t  from  Xv^vor,  a  lamp),  and  Cilicia.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  most ' 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and 
earyaphyuaeecB^  and  so  called  because  the  thick  that  of  the  original  inhabitants  Milyas,  who 
cottony  leayes  of  some  species  were  used  for  were  afterward  called  Solymi.  The  Solymi, 
wicks  in  lamps.  Theflowersof  the  lychnis  are  whose  name  is  compared  by  critics  with  the 
elegant,  and  some  are  even  brilliant  The  scar-  Salem  and  Jerusalem  of  Canaan,  are  believed 
let  lychnis  (X.  ehalcddaniea)  is  a  native  of  Si-  to-  have  been  a  people  of  Semitic  race ;  they 
beria  and  Japan,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  were  superseded  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
gardens,  in  its  single  and  double  varieties ;  its  try  by  Indo-European  settlers,  of  whom  Herod- 
color  varies  from  its  natural  rich  scarlet  to  rose  otus  mentions  the  TermUso  from  Crete,  and 
color  and  even  to  white.  The  ragged  robin  (L.  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  from  Athens,  who, 
jflas  euculi)  is  a  familiar  plant,  blossoming  in  fleeing  before  his  brother  Mgrnus,  was  well  re- 
early  summer,  and  is  best  known  for  its  double  ceived  by  Sarpedon,  king  of  Uie  Termilso,  and 
flowers.  The  L.fulgem  is  a  very  ornamental  gave  the  country  his  name.  Homer  calls  the 
species,  with  a  dwarfish  upright  stem,  longer,  country  Lycia,  and  speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  war- 
broader,  more  viscidly  pubescent  leaves,  and  like  mountaineers  against  whom  Bellerophon 
larger  scarlet  fiowers ;  it  is  easily  grown  from  was  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia.  The 
seeds,  blossoming  the  second  year,  and  fre-  Herodotean  names  of  the  original  inhabitants 
quently  sowing  itself  spontaneously.  The  Chi-  were  in  historical  times  preserved  only  in  those 
nese  lychnis  (£.  eor<mata)  is  also  prized,  but  it  of  the  district  of  MQyas,  which,  beside  the 
is  rather  tender,  and  needs  some  protection  in  table-land  of  Lycia,  embraced  a  part  of  Pbidia^ 
winter  and  planting  out  the  stools  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  Solyma  mountains.  The  bilingual 
Several  species  of  lychnis  are  natives  of  Great  inscriptions  on  the  curious  Lycian  monuments, 
Britain,  which  are  likewise  pretty  flowering  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  by  the 
plants.  Z.  apetala  (Linn.)  and  L,  alpina  (Linn.)  English  traveller  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now 
are  considered  as  iNorth  American,  the  one  oc-  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  prove  that 
ourring  in  arctic  America,  the  other  in  Labra-  the  native  language  of  Lycia,  though  'decidedly 
dor.  The  lychnises  are  reisidUy  raised,  not  only  of  Indo-European  character,  was  far  from  resem- 
from  their  seeds,  but  from  cuttings  under  hand  bling  the  Greek.  The  Lyciaifs  resisted  with 
glasses  or  by  dividing  their  roots.  They  prefer  success  the  conquering  power  of  Lydia  under 
a  rich  loamy  soil  for  successful  treatment  Croesus,  but  succumbed  after  a  desperate  strug- 

LYCIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  ^e  to  the  armies  of  Cyrus.  They  supplied 
jutting  out  from  the  western  part  of  its  south-  Xerzes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  with  no  fewer 
ern  coast  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  bounded  than  60  ships.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
N.  W.  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  Alexander,  Lycia  belonged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
by  the  river  Glaucus,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  tury  to-the  Syrian  monarchy,  from  which  it  was 
the  same  name  (now  gulf  of  MEikri),  N.  by  Pliry-  detached  by  the  Romans  after  their  victoiy 
gia  and  Pisidia,  the  natural  boundary  being  the  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  given  to  their 
Taurus  range,  and  N.  K  by  Mount  Climax,  allies  the  Rhodians.  It  was  soon,  however, 
on  the  confines  of  Pampbylia.  This  is  the  made  independent,  when  it  formed  a  fiourishing 
northernmost  mountain  of  the  Solyma  range,  republican  confederation  of  cities,  the  constitu- 
which  borders  the  E.  coast  of  the  country  and  tion  of  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
terminates  in  the  Sacred  Promontory  (now  This  was  overthrown  by  internal  dissensions, 
Cape  Xhelidonia).  West  of  the  Solyma,  and  when  Lycia  was  united  with  Pampbylia  by  the 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Linyrus  emperor  Claudius.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
and  Arycandus,  is  the  Massicytus  range,  and  W.  century,  however,  it  became  a  separate  Roman 
of  the  latter,  between  the  Xanthus  and  Glaucus  province,  with  Myra  as  its  capital, 
rivers,  the  Cragus,  The  N.  part  of  the  country  LYCOMING,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  by 
is  a  table-land,  from  which  most  of  the  rivers  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
fiow  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea.  The  tributaries ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
summits  of  the  mountains  on  the  E.  coast  rise  26,257.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  range 
above  the  line  of  snow ;  those  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Alleghanies  extending  through  the  mid- 
are  next  in  height.  The  valleys  and  the  south-  die  from  W.  to  E.  with  spurs  stretching  to  the 
ern  mountain  terraces  were  renowned  for  fer-  N.  The  vidleys  are  very  fertile,  and  it  has  ex- 
tilily,  while  tlie  slopes  were  covered  with  beau-  tensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  The  prodnc- 
tiful  trees,  whioh,  together  with  its  natural  tions  in  1850  were  285,925  bushels  of  wheat 
strength  and  the  number  of  its  good  harbors,  262,456  of  Indian  corn,  166,808  of  oats,  and 
made  Lycia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  coun-  85,220  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  25  grist  mills, 
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114  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderie^  8  wooOen  foo-  in  his  time.     The  smaller  spedes  answer  the 

tories,  21  tannerieis  44  choroDea.  and  5,809  same  purpose,  but  the  greater  size  of  this^  as  it 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Suuburj  ordinarily  grows,  is  more  advantageous.    The 

and  Erie  railroaa  passes  through  the  county,  capillitium  being  emptied  of  its  dusty  sporidia 

by  w^  of  Williamsport,  the  capital.  and  itself  washed  away  by  the  rains,  the  stalk 

LYCON,  a  Greek  peripatetic  philosopher,  or  base  of  the  lycoperdon  still  remains  in  the 

who  for  over  40  years  presided  at  the  lyceum  soil,  in  the  form  of  a  jagged-edged  spongj  cup, 

in  Athens  as  a  successor  of  Aristotle,  bom  in  and  is  suggestive  of  the  L,  eyath\fortM  of  Boee^ 

Laodicea,  Phrygia,  about  800  B.  0.,  died  in  which  he  found  in  the  drier  soils  of  Carolina. 
Athens  about  226.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Stra-        LYCOPHRON,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramm*- 

to,  on  whose  death  in  270  he  became  the  head  rian  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.,  bom  in  Euboean 

of  the  peripatetic  school  in  Athens.    He  re-  Ohalcis,  died  in  Alexandria.     He  stood  high 

garded  corporal  punishment  as  injurious   to  in  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  and  was 

youth,  whom  he  sought  to  stimulate  by  feelings  one  of  the  7  contemporary  poets,  termed  fiiom 

of  honor  and  shame.    His  elocution  was  so  re-  their  number  Pleiades^  who  graced  the  court  of 

markable  for  its  harmony  that  Diogenes  Ladr-  that  monarch.  Philadelphus  intrasted  him  with 

tins  says  his  name  was  often  written  Glycon,  theclassiflcationof  the  works  of  the  comic  poets 

**  the  sweet,"  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.     Lyco- 

its  original  form.    Cicero  and  Clement  of  Alex-  phron  likewise  composed  a  work  on  the  history 

andria  mention  a  work  by  Lycon  on  the  limits  of  Greek  comedy  and  comic  poets.    Suidas  has 

of  good  and  evil ;  and  Apuleius  quotes  a  trea-  preserved  the  tides  of  20  of  his  tragedies,  while 

tise  of  his  on  the  nature  of  animals.  Tzetzes  makes  their  number  over  60,  of  all 

LYCOPERDON,  a  name  given  by  Micheli  to  which,  however,  only  4  lines  remain.  One  of 
a  sort  of  fungus  of  the  natural  family  of  gastero-  his  poems  is  still  extant,  *'  Cassandra,^'  or  ^  Alex- 
myceta^  and  represented  in  this  country  in  a  andra,"  a  long  iambic  monologue,  whose  obscu- 
few  species,  which  also  occur  in  Europe,  and  in  rity  has  become  proverbial.  The  earliest  edi- 
some  that  are  as  yet  undescribed.  It  consists  tion  of  "  Cassandra"  is  that  of  Venice  (1518). 
of  a  rounded  substance  made  up  of  an  external  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Potter  (Oxford, 
membranaceous  covering  (peridium\  which  1697),  and  Bachmann  (Leipsic,  1828).  It  has 
becomes  roughened  by  Uie  breaking  up  of  its  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Royston. 
exterior  surface  into  irregular  fragments  or  dis-  LYCOPODIACEiE  (Gr.  Xvxor,  wolf^  and  s-ovc, 
tinct  wart-like  projections,  and  within  of  a  great  foot),  or  Club  Mosses,  an  order  of  cryptogamic 
quantity  of  dusky  cobweb  threads  (eapillitium\  plants  of  a  low  habit,  usually  looking  like  mosses ; 
upon  the  surfaces  of  which  innumerable  minute,  their  cere  stems  often  woody,  their  foliage  con- 
dust-like,  brown  particles  (gporidia)  are  devel-  sisting  of  sessile,  awl-shaped  or  lanceolate,  per- 
oped,  which  when  the  plant  has  become  full  sistent  and  simple  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
grown  and  matured  are  driven  out  by  an  exter-  are  little  valved  seed  vessels  {sporangia).  The 
nal  pressure  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  order  contains  only  the  two  genera  lycopodium 
fine  dust.  But  when  the  lycoperdon  first  issues  and  ulagineUa.  The  several  species  are  called 
from  the  ground,  it  is  of  a  soft,  friable,  caseous  wolf's  foot  from  some  fancied  resemblance  they 
consistence ;  and  if  a  thin  slice  be  prepared  for  bear  to  the  paw  of  that  animal ;  they  also  have 
the  microscope,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  a  variety  of  other  names.  The  most  familiar 
entire  tissue  can  be  discerned.  This  soon  ripens  species  is  the  running  evergreen  (lyeopodium 
into  a  parchment-like  covering,  and  into  the  eomplanatumy  Linn.),  with  long,  tough,  snbter- 
dry  filamentous  interior,  and  the  powdery,  dust-  ranean  stems,  clothed  with  a  few  scatt^^ 
like  seeds.  A  not  uncommon  species  is  shaped  scales,  and  here  and  there  having  a  few  coarse 
like  a  pear  (Z.  pyr\forme\  of  a  light  chestnut-  fibrous  roots.  The  upright  branches  spread  out 
colorea  peridium  ;  another  is  known  as  L,  gem-  at  top  into  regular  subdivided  forks,  which  are 
matum^  the  peridium  of  which  is  invested  with  flattened  and  two-edged ;  the  leaves  are  very 
spine-like  warts,  and  its  dust-like  seeds  are  of  short  and  acute.  The  spikes  of  fructification 
a  yellowish  green  tint.  The  most  extraordinary,  are  conspicuous,  usually  in  fours,  and  snpport- 
perhaps,  is  the  giant  lycoperdon  (Z.  hovistOy  ed  on  elevated  peduncles.  Between  the  scales 
Fries,  or  L,  giganUun^  Batsch),  which  is  often  or  bracts,  which  imbricate  over  each  other 
many  feet  in  circumference.  Schweinitz  found  to  form  a  cylindrical  figure,  may  be  found  the 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  though  rare.  It  occurs  like-  small  seed  vessels,  full  of  a  golden  yellow  pow- 
wise  in  Massachusetts,  and  no  doubt  may  be  der.  This  species  is  much  sought  for  decora- 
found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Frequently  tion  in  wreaths,  &c.  The  dub  moss  (Z.  elat€h 
the  interior  is  converted  into  a  putrescent  mass,  tunu,  Linn.)  is  much  handsomer,  with  very  long 
probably  when  injured  by  the  wet.  The  spongy  trailing  and  rooting  stems,  linear,  lanceolate, 
capillitinm  when  dry  will  burn  with  a  thick,  spreading  leaves,  ending  in  a  bristle,  and  is  often 
smothering  smoke,  and  has  been  used  with  sue-  found  in  shaded  woods  that  are  rather  dry. 
cess  in  stupefying  bees.  The  use  of  it  for  this  The  bog  club  moss  (Z.  intmdatum^  Lhm.)  is  a 
purpose  has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  in  bee  low  creeping  species  closely  apprised  to  the 
treatment  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  ground  in  muddv  soils,  bearing  a  single  spike, 
years;  but  Gerarde,  an  herbalist  in  1597,  men-  which  is  the  only  upright  part  of  the  plant 
tions  the  same  use  of  it  by  the  country  people  There  are  some  distinct  varieties,  of  which  Bige- 
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iow^s  olnb  ni088  (£.  i,  Bigelctii)  of  Mr.  Tucker-  Prof.  Bolfink  of  Jena  recommended  it  agdnst 
man  may  be  mentioned.  The  species  ranges  as  epileosy  in  1670,  and  Dr.  Mnralt  of  Zarich  was 
fane  southward  as  Louisiana,  according  to  sped-  the  nrst  to  use  it  externally  in  intertrigo  and 
mens  cdlected  by  Drummond.  The  fox-tail  other  eruptive  diseases  in  1730.  It  always  had 
club  moss  (Z.  alopeeurioides^  Linn.)  is  a  stout-  a  domestic  reputation  against  the  cardialgia 
stemmed,  densely  leaved  species,  found  in  the  and  colic  of  youuff  children.  Dierbach  recom- 
pine  barren  swamps  from  New  Jersey  to  Yir-  mends  it  as  a  soouiing  and  somewhat  anodyne 
nnia  and  southward.  The  ground  pine  (L,  den-  remedy  in  afifections  of  children,  especially  in 
droideum,  Linn.)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  colic,  and  idso  in  whooping  cough  and  asthma, 
having  upright  stems  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  Hahnemann  revived  the  use  of  this  gentle  but 
the  leaves  in  4  or  6  rows,  lanceolate  linear,  efficacious  remedy.  He  and  his  followers  regard 
acute,  entire,  appressed,  erect,  the  branches  it  as  almost  a  specific  against  indigestion  and 
crowded  but  spreading  fan-like ;  in  contour  like  even  obstinate  constipation,  when  attended  with 
a  little  green  tree.  There  are  from  4  to  10  cy-  heat  in  the  &ce  and  tendency  to  redness  and 
Kndrical  spikes  on  each  plant  This  species  is  eruptions,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and  nose, 
much  prized  in  the  composition  of  bouquets  in  Given  methodically  it  will  often  break  up  a  ten- 
the  winter,  furnishing  good  backs.  It  can  be  dency  to  styes  upon  the  Hds,  and  is  useful  in 
best  found  in  the  richer  soils  of  shaded  woods  many  chronic  eruptions,  both  as  an  external 
or  under  bushes.  The  shining  dub  moss  (L.  Ith  application  and  internal  remedy.  In  obstinate 
cidulum^  Linn.)  grows  more  sparingly  in  moister  coughs  it  often  proves  efficacious.  Its  utility  in 
and  in  occasionally  overflowed  places  in  dark  many  affections  of  the  Iddneys  and  bladder  is  also 
woods,  or  by  the  margins  of  rivulets;  its  stems  well  established.  The  most  remarkable  plant 
are  thick,  8  or  4  times  forked,  and  its  branches  of  this  order  is  the  yatum  condenado  (great  devil 
grow  upward ;  itft  foliage  is  composed  of  rich,  or  accursed),  which  appears  to  be  the  L,  rvbrwn 
deep  gi^Bcn,  shining  leaves,  standing  in  about  8  of  Chamisso.  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  who  calls 
rows  or  ranks  upon  the  stems ;  it  has  no  distinct  it  L,  catharticum,  states  that  it  acts  vehemenUy 
spikes  of  fructification,  the  sporangia  being  in  as  a  purgative,  and  has  been  administered  suo- 
the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves.  This  species  is  cessfblly  in  Spanish  America  in  elephantiasis. 
to  be  found  principally  at  the  north,  but  it  also  Yastring  says  that  woollen  cloths,  boiled  with  ly- 
occurs  along  the  higher  Alleghanies  at  the  south,  copodiums,  especially  with  Z.  daoatum,  acquire 
On  the  summits  (^  high  mountains  to  the  north-  the  property  of  becoming  blue  when  passed 
wardoccurs  the  Z.«aa^o  (Linn.),  similar  to  the  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood.  Selaginella 
last  in  its  general  aspect,  but  thicker  stemmed,  dentieulata  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
doser,  fuller  branched,  and  forming  a  level-top-  and  several  others  with  branching  forked  stems 
ped  duster;  the  plant  is  only  from  8  to  6  inches  and  delicate  green  leaves,  from  tropical  South 
nigh.  This  form  is  identical  with  the  European  America,  are  prized  for  their  beauty, 
species  under  the  same  name. — ^The  mo.ss-Hke  LTOlTRGnS,  the  Spartan  legislator,  concern* 
lycopodiums  are  known  as  BelaginelUB,  ih^  dX'  Ing  whose  personal  history  there  is  little  certainty, 
minuti ve  of  selago^  an  ancient  name  of  a  species.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  lived  about  996  B.  0.. 
and  are  pretty  little  plants.  The  most  common  became  guardian  to  his  nephew  King  Labotas  of 
is  the  rock  moss  lycopodium  (S,  rupe8tris%  seen  the  Eurystheneid  line  of  Spartan  kings,  and  in 
upon  dry  sunny  rocks,  of  a  bright  green  color  this  capacity  transformed  the  institutions  of  his 
when  young  and  growing,  but  turning  to  a  country  into  the  order  which  they  retained  for 
brownish  hue  when  old  and  dry ;  the  se^  ves-  centuries.  Whether  his  system  of  things  was 
sels,  abundant  toward  the  tips  of  the  branches,  revealed  to  him  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  whose 
are  of  a  yellow  color,  looking  like  little  two-  orade  he  visited,  or  was  introduced  from  Crete, 
valved  pouches.  Still  another  form  in  this  sec-  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  matter  of  dis- 
tion  is  seen  in  S,  aptis  (Linn.),  a  very  delicate  pute,  the  Spartans  themselves  taking  the  latter 
fiat-stemmed  and  complanate-leaved  species,  view.  Under  his  institutions  the  Spartans  be- 
with  pellucid  foliage,  ^nd  the  plant  looking  like  came  fh>m  the  most  lawless  of  the  Greeks  tran- 
a  scale  moss ;  it  is  found  in  wet  fields  and  near  quil  and  prosperous,  and  they  regarded  him 
springs. — The  lycopodiums  have  a  similar  geo-  reverentially,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  after 
graphical  range  to  that  of  the  fems^  mostly  his  death.  This  is  the  oldest  statement  concern- 
abounding  in  the  tropics,  and  delighting  in  hu-  ing  him.  Thucydides,  without  mentioning  Ly- 
mid  situations.  Species  occur  however  £e^  north-  curgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  political  sys- 
ward.  and  in  Lapland  the  L,  (dpinum  and  the  tern  of  the  Spartans  had  been  adopted  by  them 
L.  selaginoides  cover  large  tracts.  Their  uses  4  centuries  before,  and  had  successfully  rescued 
are  not  very  extensive.  The  yellow  powder  them  from  intolerable  disorders.  This  would 
contained  in  the  spore  cases  is  infiammable,  and  make  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgan  disci- 
is  employed  under  the  name  of  lycopode  or  ve-  pline  to  have  occurred  in  880-820  B.  0.,  which 
getable  brimstone  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-  Grote  accepts  as  the  most  probable  date.  That 
works,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills,  which  no  certainty  was  attainable  in  the  8d  century 
when  coated  with  it  may  be  put  into  water  with-  B.  0.  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Ly- 
out  being  moistened.  Z.  elavatum  is  almost  curgus  appears  from  the  fact  that  TimsBUS  snp- 
the  only  variety  now  used  in  medicine.  The  poses  two  persons  to  have  existed  bearing  the 
earlier  German  herbalists  used  it  against  gravd.  name,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been  as- 
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oribed  to  one.  The  nnn^  detailed  aocoont  of  ktlon,  which  remained  nearly  nnchanged  for  5 
Plutarch  is  deduced  from  anthoriUeB  no  more  centorieB)  was  to  raise  Sparta  from  indgnificance 
ancient  than  Xenopbon  and  Aristotle,  excepting  to  great jpower  and  comparatiye  eminence  as  * 
the  poets  Alcman,  Tyrtens,  and  Simonides.  He  state.  (For  an  account  of  the  constitation  of 
is  stated  to  have  been  of  the  Proclid  line  of  Lycnrgns,  see  Spabta.) 
kings,  11th  in  descent  from  Hercules,  son  of  LTCURGUS,  an  Attic  orator,  bom  in  Athens 
Eunomus,  younger  brother  of  Polydectes,  and  about  *d96  B.  0.,  died  there  in  828  B.  G.  He 
uncle  and  guardian  to  Charilaus.  After  the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
death  of  Polydectes,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  but  afterward  became  a  disciple  of  Isocrates.  In 
the  latter  proposed  to  Lycuigus  uiat  he  should  848  he  was  sent  with  Demosthoiies  on  an  em- 
marry  her  and  become  king.  He  refused  the  bassy  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Philip.  In 
proffer,  though  temporarily  exercising  author-  887  he  was  elected  guardian  of  the  public  reve- 
ity,  awaited  the  birth  of  Charilaus,  and  im-  nue  for  a  term  of  6  years,  and  continued  in 
mediately  presented  the  child  in  the  agora  as  office  for  8  consecutive  terms.  He  was  also 
the  future  king  of  the  Spartans.  Accusea  by  the  appointed  superintendent  of  the  city,  and  cen- 
widow  of  ambitious  designs,  he  left  Sparta,  and  sor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  caused  his  own 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  wife  to  be  fined  for  violating  one  of  his  sump- 
Minos  and  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  tuary  enactments.  He  belonged  to  the  party 
different  cities ;  thence  he  visited  Ionia  and  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  one  of  the  10  orators 
Egypt,  and,  as  some  authors  affirmed,  libya,  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexander, 
Ibena,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia  he  is  said  to  but  the  people  of  Athens  refused  to  give  him 
have  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  Creophy-  up.  Of  the  prosecutions  which  he  conducted, 
lus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  haa  not  the  most  celebrated  was  that  against  Lyncles, 
previously  been  known  in  the  Peloponnesus;  who  had  commanded  the  army  oi  Athens  at 
and  some  authors  report  that  he  had  even  con-  CboBronea ;  Lysides  was  condemned  to  death. 
versed  with  Homer  himself.  Meantime,  under  There  were  15  orations  of  his  extant  in  the  ag^ 
the  weak  sway  of  Charilaus,  Sparta  was  in  a  of  Plutarch  and  Photius,  but  all  have  since  per- 
•tate  of  anarchy.  On  his  return,  finding  the  ished  except  that  against  Leocrates,  and  some 
two  kings  as  well  as  the  people  to  be  weary  of  fhigments. 

their  condition,  and  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  LYD6ATE,  John,  an  English  Benedictine 
man  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state,  he  monk  and  poet,  bom  in  Lydgate,  Suffolk,  about 
undertook  the  task,  and  with  this  view  consult-  1876,  died  in  Bnry  St.  Edmund's  about  1461. 
ed  the  Delphian  oracle.  Receiving  strong  as-  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  visiting  France 
surances  of  divine  encouragement,  and  also  and  Italy,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bury 
more  special  instructions,  which  were  theprimi-  St.  Edmund's,  and  established  a  school  for  in- 
tive  rnetrcB  of  his  constitution,  he  suddenly  structing  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  in  ver^ca- 
presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  80  of  the  tion  and  composition.  He  began  to  write  about 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  aU  in  arms,  as  his  1400.  The  principal  of  his  works  are  his  **Fall 
guards  and  partisans.  King  Charilaus  at  once  of  Princes,''  ^*  Stone  of  Thebes,"  and  "  Historic, 
consented  to  second  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  Siege,  and  Destruction  of  Troye."  His  minor 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  submitted  to  the  poems  were  published  by  the  Percy  society  in 
venerable  Heraclid,  who  appeared  both  as  a  1840.  Ritson,  in  his  Bibliographia  Poetiea, 
reformer  and  as  Delphic  missionary.  **  Lyour-  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works, 
gus,"  says  Grote,  ^^  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  LYDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  western  Asia 
rich  nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes  upon  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Mysia,  E.  by  Phrygia,  S. 
both  the  same  subiugating  drill,  the  same  habits  by  Caria,  and  W.  by  the  uEgeean  sea  or  Grecian 
of  life,  genUemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  archipelago.  The  precise  boundaries,  however, 
strength,  the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  priva-  are  uncertain  on  account  both  of  frequent 
tions,  endurance,  punishments^  and  subordina-  variation  and  of  want  of  precision  in  the  an- 
tion.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  how-  cient  descriptions.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
ever  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students,  that  dominion  Lydia  seems  to  have  extended  K.  as 
with  all  this  equality  of  dealing  he  ends  with  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  called  Sardene,  a 
creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  and  8. 
the  love  of  preeminence,  but  even  the  love  of  to  the  Mflsander,  or  at  least  to  the  Mesaogis 
money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  develop-  range,  which  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  TaUey 
ed."  The  successful  imposition  of  this  discipline  of  that  river.  The  E.  boundary  is  especially 
upon  a  state  which  had  grown  up  without  it  uncertain.  The  western  strip  on  the  coast^ 
must  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  contained  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
and  must  have  required  the  combination  of  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  those  of  .^Eolia,  was  not  gen- 
great  genius  and  personal  anUiority  on  the  one  erally  included  under  the  name  of  Lydia.  The 
hand  with  imminent  peril  on  the  other.  Hav-  Tmolus,  a  chain  of  mountains  spreading  from 
ing  obtained  for  his  institutions  the  appro-  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Messogis  to  the  coast 
bation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  exacted  from  of  the  ^Egsaan,  and  terminating  in  a  peninsula 
his  countrymen  a  promise  not  to  alter  them  till  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  divided  Lydia  into 
his  return,  left  Sparta,  and  was  never  agdn  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  of  which  em- 
heard  from.    The  immediate  effect  of  his  legis-  braced  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hermus,  and  the 
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Bonthem  the  valley  of  the  Oajster.  An  affluent  Orodena.    The  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  how- 
of  the  Hermns  vas  the  Paotolns,  celebrated  in  ever,  was  peaoefnl.    His  son  and  suocessor  Ar- 
antiqnity  for  its  golden  sands,  though  not  the  dys  (686-^87)  took  Priene  and  made  war  upon 
only  stream  in  the  country  which  by  its  gold  Miletus.    In  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven 
washings  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  rich-  from  their  homes  N.  of  the  Caucasus  by  other 
es  of  its  kinfls.     The  natural  wealth  of  Lydia  northern  nomads,  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  cap- 
and  its  excdlent  climate  made  it  one  of  the  tured  Sardis,  the  ci^ital  of  Lydia,  all  but  the 
early  seats  of  civilization  in  western  Asia,  and  citadel.    It  was  not  until  the  8d  generation, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  various  nnder  the  long  reign  of  Alyattes  (625-668),  the 
thinss  it  became  the  instructor  of  its  Grecian  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes,  that  theLydians 
neighbors. — ^The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  were  able  finally  to  expel  the  invaders,  who 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  most  emi-  had  committed  Mghtftil  ravages  all  over  Lower 
nent  critics  of  our  age,  the  prevailing  opinion  Asia.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  with  Miletus, 
being  in  favor  of  their  affinity  to  the  Oarians,  which  had  been  resumed  by  his  father,  but 
Mysians,  Pelasgians,  and  other  Indo-European  could  not  achieve  the  conquest  of  that  city, 
tribes ;  while  Bunsen,  0.  Mnller,  Lassen,  and  He  took  Smyrna,  but  met  with  great  disaster  in 
others  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Semites,  an  attempt  on  Olazomenes.    The  most  impor- 
Their  connection  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etrus-  tant  war  of  this  king,  however,  was  waged 
cans  by  Herodotus  will  naturally  be  regarded  against  Oyaxares  of  Media,  who,  having  sub- 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  letter  opinion  by  those  verted  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  had  extended 
who  contend  for  a  Semitic  derivation  of  that  the  limits  of  his  dominions  as  far  W.  as  the 
ancient  Italian  people.     Another  argument  is  Halys.    The  war  was  carried  on  for  6  years 
found  in  the  fact  that  Herodotus  mentions  with  varying  success,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  both  of  which  names  are  peace  brought  about  by  the  allies  of  the  con- 
so  conspicuous  in  Assyrian  history,  as  the  an-  tending  parties  after  a  battle  which  was  inter- 
oestor  of  the  kings  of  the  2d  or  HeracUdio  rupted  by  that  edipse  of  the  sun  so  renowned 
dynasty  of  Lydia ;  but  the  weight  of  this  state-  in  antiquity,  and  predicted,  it  is  said,  by  Tha- 
ment  is  destroyed  by  the  strange  connection  of  les,  the  Milesian  philosopher.    The  peace  was 
the  same  line  with  AIcsbus,  son  of  the  Grecian  oemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  which  occurs  in  the  same  historian.  Alyattes  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Median 
Herodotus  remains,  however,  the  principal  an-  throne,  Astyages,  who  thus  became  the  brother- 
thority  for  the  early  history  of  Lydia,  the  few  in-law  of  Orcssus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia  (668- 
extant  fragments  of  the  earlier  native  writer  '64).    This  king,  whose  proverbial  riches  and 
Xaothus  and  others  being  of  little  importance  mutations  of  fortune  have  been  immortalized 
or  historic  value.   According  to  Herodotus,  the  by  some  of  the  most  interesting  narrations  of 
people  of  Lydia,  who  were  previously  called  Herodotus,  had  gradually  subdued  Ephesus  and 
Mssonians,  under  which  name  they  appear  in  all  other  Greek  cities  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
Homer,  received  the  appellation  by  which  they  and  all  other  territories  W.  of  the  Halys,  except 
were  later  called  from  their  8d  king  Lydus,  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  when  he  determined  to  re- 
son  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes.    This  dynasty,  how-  venge  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  who  had  been 
ever,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  AtyadsB,  is  deprived  of  his  tnrone  by  his  young  grandson 
entirely  mythical.    The  2d  dynasty,  which  may  Cyrus,  and  declared  war  against  the  Persian 
be  styled  semi-mythical,  that  of  the  Heradidss,  conqueror.     This  ended  with  the  taking  of 
descended  from  Hercules  and  the  slave  girl  of  Sardis,  the  captivity  of  Crossus,  and  the  subju- 
Jardanus,  ruled  *^  for  22  generations  of  men,  a  gation  of  Lydia.    The  Lydians,  who  had  long 
space  of  606  years,"  the  first  king  being  Agron,  before  practised  various  arts  of  peace,  including 
son  of  Ninus,  and  the  last  Candaules,  "  whom  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics,  metal- 
the  Greeks  call  Myrsilus,"  son  of  Myrsns.    This  lurgy,  coining  of  money,  and  music,  in  all  of 
Candaules  pe^shed  through  a  conspiracy  of  which  they  excelled,  being  now  deprived  of 
his  wife  with  Gvges,  pne  of  the  king^s  body  their  independence,  and  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
guard,  who  founded  the  8d  or  historical  d^as-  wear  arms,  gradually  sank  into  luxury,  which 
ty,  that  of  the  Mermnadss  (according  to  Raw-  afterward  proved  contagious  and  pernicious  to 
linson,  724  B.  C).    Enraged  by  the  murder  of  their  conquerors.    Together  with  Mysia,  Lydia 
their  rightful  king,  the  people  rose  in  arms  formed  the  2d  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire, 
against  the  usurper,  but  he  came  to  terms  with  Sardis  being  the  seat  of  the  satrap.    After  the 
them,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  it  frequently 
favorable  decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle.    This  changed  masters,  and  belonged  among  others  to 
lie  rewarded  bv  magnificent  presents  sent  to  the  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  his 
shrine  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo-  defeat  at  Magnesia  by  tiie  Romans.     It  was 
tus  proved  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  the  given  by  the  victors  to  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
early  Mermnadso.    Gyges  commenced  his  reign  mus,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  Attains^  1>e- 
by  warlike  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Mile-  came  a  part  of  the.Roman  proconsular  province 
tus  and  Smvrna,  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  of  Asia.    The  effeminate  Lydians  early  disap- 
thus  introducing  the  long   series  of  Lydian  peared  as  a  people,  but  the  name  of  the  coun- 
aggressions  which  terminated  with  the  sub-  try  survived  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
jection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  under  Its  territories  are  now  chiefiy  included  in  the 
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districts  of  Sarnkhaa  and  Aidin  in  the  Tarkisli  two  distinct  treatises,  retaining  in  one,  whiob 

pashalio  of  Anatolia.  he  called  ^*  Elements  of  Geology,^^  the  description 

LYDIAN  STONE,  Basaiote,  or  Toughstonb,  of  the  formations  of  past  epochs ;  and  giving  is 

a  velvet-black  qaartz  or  flinty  iasper,  used  for  the  other,  *^  The  Principles,'^  the  description  of 

testing  gold  alloys.    The  metal  when  nibbed  processes  now  going  on  by  which  the  phenomena 

npon  Uie  stone  leaves  a  portion  upon  the  black  of  the  older  formations  are  explained.    In  the 

surface;  and  this  being  touched  with  a  drop  edition  of  1851  tiie  *^ Elements^*  appeared  with 

of  nitric  acid  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye  the  tide  of  *^  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.^ 

the  comparative  purity  of  the  alloy  by  the  color.  These  works  placed  their  author  in  the  firrt 

Suitable  pieces  of  quartz  for  this  use  were  ori*  rank  among  geologists,  and  gave  to  the  science 

ginally  obtained  in  Lydia,  whence  the  name.  itself  a  new  character,  removing  frcnn  it  all  de- 

LYE,  Edwabd,  an  English  dergynfan  and  pendence  upon  visionary  speculations  by  diow- 

philologist,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  in  mg  how  its  princinlee  should  be  deduced  in  the 

1704,  died  in  Yardley- Hastings,  Northampton-  tme  system  of  inauotive  philosophy  from  wdl 

shire,  in  1767.    He  was  specially  devoted  to  observed  facts. — ^In  1841  Lyell  visited  the  United 

the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.   His  first  work  States,  having  been  invit^  to  deliver  a  course 

was  an  edition  of  the  mymologieum  AngHca-  of  lectures  on  geology  in  Boston.    He  availed 

nutn  of  Junius,  from  the  unpublished  MSS.,  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  over  a  large 

which  appeared  in  1748.    He  next  published  the  portion  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  ac^ 

**  Gothic  Evangelists''  of  Ulfilas ;  but  the  chief  as  far  south  as  Kentucky,  giving  especial  atten- 

labor  of  his  life  was  the  compilation  of  flarge  tion  to  the  geological  features  of  the  country, 

dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Ian-  and  learning  also  by  intercourse  with  the  geol- 

guages,  which  was  finished  just  before  his  death  ogists  and  naturalists  of  the  several  states  the 

(2  vols,  fol.,  1772).  results  of  their  investigations.    He  also  studied 

LYELL,  Sib  Chablbs,  a  British  geolodst,  the  different  institutions  of  the  country,  partio- 
born  in  Kinnordy.  Forfarshire,  Nov.  1^  1797.  ularly  those  of  learning;  and  in  a  year  thus 
At  Midhurst  in  Sussex  he  was  prepaI^ed  for  spent  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  at  which  he  received  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  gathered  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
1819  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  1821  that  of  mation,  some  of  the  fruits  of  which  are  preeent- 
M.A.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  ed  in  his  work  entitied  **  Travels  in  North 
the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  de-  America  in  the  years  1841-'2  "  (2  vols.  8vo., 
vote  himself  to  geological  pursuits,  his  natural  London,  1846 ;  2d  ed.,  1865).  The  sdentifio 
taste  for  scientific  studies  being  stimulated  by  matter  contained  in  this  book  was  prepared 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Buckland,  professor  of  geol-  chiefiy  for  the  general  reader;  his  more  extend- 
ogy  at  Oxford.  At  this  period  mere  geological  ed  observations  were  presented  in  numerous 
speculations,  for  which  the  previous  half  cen-  pflpen  published  in  the  ^^  Proceeding^''  and 
tury  had  been  distinguished,  had  given  place  to  ^^  Transactions"  of  the  geological  society  of 
a  sounder  system  of  investigation,  and  geolo-  London,  the  ^^  Reports  of  the  British  Assoda- 
gists  were  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials,  tion,"  and  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science." 
out  of  which  theories  might  afterward  spring  This  work  contained  the  most  complete  geologi- 
forth.  Lyell  entered  eamestiy  into  this  worli^  cal  map  of  the  United  States  ever  publi^ed,  in 
and  his  early  papers,  published  in  the  "  Transao-  the  compilation  of  which  Lyell  was  greatiy  aid- 
tions  of  the  Geological  Society"  and  in  *^  Brew-  ed  by  Profl  James  Hall  of  Albany,  and  the  va- 
ster's  Journal  of  Science"  in  1826  and  1827,  rious  state  geological  reports. — ^In  Sept  1846, 
chiefly  upon  the  recent  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  he  again  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  display  remarkable  remained  in  the  country  until  June,  1846.  He 
powers  of  observation ;  while  his  use  of  the  phe-  visited  portions  of  the  northern  states  which  he 
nomena  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  mode  of  for-  had  not  before  seen,  and  devoted  nearly  6 
mation  of  similar  deposits  of  a  more  ancient  months  to  a  tour  through  the  ^uthem  states. 
period  exhibit  a  readiness  to  detect  points  of  He  examined  the  most  interesting  localities  of 
resemblance  for  which  his  subsequent  writings  the  tertiaiy  formations  in  the  states  bordering 
are  especially  distinguished.  In  Jan.  1880,  ap-  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  passed  up 
peared  the  flrst  volume  of  his  '^Principles  of  the  Mis^ssippi  river,  making  many  interesting 
Oeoldgy."  (See  Gsoloot,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.)  It  observations  of  the  deposits  upon  its  banks 
rapidly  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  and  the  influence  of  so  mighty  a  stream  as  a 
received  with  the  greatest  interest  for  the  va-  geological  agent,  and  in  southern  Missouri  visit - 
riety  of  instructive  facts  brought  together  from  ed  the  sunk  country  of  New  Madrid  devastated 
the  observations  of  the  author  and  from  others  by  the  earthquake  of  1811-12.  In  1849  he  pub- 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  lished  "A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States" 
clear  and  attractive  style  in  which  these  were  (2  vols.  8vo..  London;  8d  ed.,  1866).  Eyery- 
presented,  and  more  than  all  for  ^e  skill  with  where  his  observations  were  extended  beyond 
which  the  operations  now  going  on  were  made  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and 
to  explain  those  of  past  penods,  and  to  account .  included  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  pie  he  met  with,  and  their  various  institutions; 
earth.  In  successive  editions  the  work  so  in-  and  his  criticisms  upon  these  are  expressed  in  a 
creased,  that  in  1888  the  author  divided  it  into  liberal  and  philosopnical  spirit. — ^In  the  modem 
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Progress  of  geology  LjelPs  Dame  is  more  identi-  some  temporary  pmpoee,  or  in  the  eroliitioiis 

ned  with  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  forma-  of  a  battle. 

tions  than  with  any  other  department  He  first  LYEINS,  an  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
classified  them  into  groups  distinguished  by  the  Mo.,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
relative  proportion  of  li^g  and  extinct  species  branches ;  area  abont  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
of  fos^  shells  which  they  contained,  and  gave  8,012.  The  principal  town  is  Osawatamie,  at  the 
tiiera  tlie  names  of  eocene,  miocene,  pliocene,  confinence  of  the  Osage  and  Potawatamie  creek, 
and  pleistocene,  fbnnded  on  this  distinction,  as  LYLY,  John.  See  Lilly. 
described  in  the  article  Gboloot.  He  has  in-  LYMAK,  Phutsas,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
vestigated  with  especial  care  all  those  great  in  Dorham,  Conn.,  about  171 G,  died  in  West 
natnral  phenomena  in  progress  which  involve  Florida  in  1775.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
long  periods  of  time,  and  has  tmdertaken  to  lege  in  1788,  and  subsequently  practised  law  in 
give  approximate  estimates  of  the  time  already  Snffield.  Li  1755,  being  commander-in-chief 
expencred,  based  upon  the  results  produced  and  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  he  served  with  Sir 
the  rate  at  which  these  are  now  developed.  William  Johnson  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Thus,  in  visiting  active  volcanoes  (see  Etna),  and,  after  his  commander  had  been  disaUed, 
he  sought  to  approximate  the  age  of  the  succes-  conducted  the  engagement  to  a  prosperous  con- 
sive  piles  of  lava  froDi  data  afforded  in  modem  dnsion.  He  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful 
times  of  t^eir  rate  of  increase.  In  examining  attack  upon  Tioonderoga  by  Abercrombie,  and 
the  region  ofextinct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and  the  sur- 
he  applied  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  render*  of  Montreal :  and  in  1762  he  com- 
show  that  vast  periods  must  have  elapsed  wnile  manded  the  provincial  troops  in  the  expedition 
the  successive  volcanic  and  fluviatile  deposits  against  Havana.  Subsequently  he  passed  many 
were  produced.  In  the  United  States  he  at  once  years  in  England  in  efforts  to  procure  a  grant 
sought  Niagara  to  trace  the  work  of  the  mighty  of  land  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of 
oataa*act  in  wearing  back  its  way  toward  Lake  establishing  a  colony,  and  in  1775  embarked 
Erie,  and  to  estimate  the  time  this  has  been  with  his  eldest  son  and  some  others  for  the 
goin^  on ;  and  in  his  second  visit  he  found  in  country  in  question.  He  died  in  West  Florida 
the  iGssissippi  river,  and  the  vast  delta  of  its  on  his  way  thither,  a  short  time  after  his  son. 
sediments  deposited  near  the  gul^  material  for  The  emigrants  who  followed  him  encountered 
another  class  of  calculations  of  the  same  general  many  misfortunes,  and  after  the  subjugation  Of 
character.  In  1848  the  merited  distinction  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-2  were 
which  Lyell  had  attained  was  recognized  by  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Savannah* 
the  crown  in  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  LYMPH,  the  fluid  found  in  the  lymphatics, 
of  knighthood ;  and  in  1855  he  received  from  or  the  absorbent  vessels  distributed  abundantly 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  over  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  skin  and 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  (See  Absorptiox.) 
British  association,  as  also  of  the  geological  The  lymphatics  are  fbund  in  alt  animals  which 
society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  have  a  lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set 
1886  and  again  in  1850.  of  vessels;  but,  while  the  lacteals  hegin  on  the 

LYGODIUM,  the  generic  name  of  a  beauti-  intestinal  walls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  tiie 

fhl  plant  known  as  tlie  dimbing  fern.    The  nutrient  chyle,  the  lymphatics  arise  in  mie  plex- 

species  common  to  the  United  States  is  Z.  pal-  uses  in  most  of  the  vascular  tissues,  both  super- 

matum  (Swartz),  with  slender,  flexile,  and  twin-  ficial  and  deep-seated ;  generally  accompanying 

ing  stalks  growing  3  or  4  feet  long;  its  leaves  the  veins,  and  like  them  converging  to  larger 

are  rounded,  heart-shaped,  palmately  many-  and  larger  tmnks,  they  pass  through  a  series  of 

lobed  fronds ;  these  as  they  grow  on  the  upper  glandular  bodies  (see  Gland),  and  finally  empty 

portions  of  the  plant  become  narrow,  several  their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct  with  the 

times  forked,  and  make  a  sort  of  terminal  pani-  elaborated  chyle,  which  thence  pass  into  the 

cle  bearing  abundant  seed  dots  (9ori).    Its  habit  venous  circulation  near  the  heart.  Lymph  near- 

is  to  twist  itself  upon  bushes,  and  thus  to  climb  ly  resembles  chyle,  containing,  however,  only 

several  feet  high.    It  may  be  found  fh>m  Massa-  a  trace  of  fatty  matter  and  fess  albumen  and 

chusetts  to  the  southern  states,  though  sparingly  fibrine ;  this  resemblance  and  Ms  ultimate  pas* 

in  the  latter.  sage  into  the  blood  show  that  it  is  a  nutritious 

LYING  TO,  a  nautical  manosuvre  by  which  in  fluid,  and  not  excrementitious  as  maintained  by 

a  heavy  sea  a  vessel  has  her  sails  and  helm  so  Hewson  and  Hunter;  the  effete  matters  are  prolv- 

a(^usted  as  to  bring  her  he^d  close  to  the  wind,  ably  carried  ofiT  by  the  venous  system,  as  we  flnd 

and  thus  receive  the  full  force  of  the  waves  very  little  trace  of  lymphatics  in  the  muscles 

upon  her  bow.    This  is  resorted  to  as  a  measure  and  nervous  centres  in  which  the  greatest  inter- 

01  safety  when  the  vessel  is  likely  to  be  endan-  stitial  changes  are  continually  going  on ;  there  is 

gered  by  keeping  her  course ;  she  is  put  under  also  no  trace  of  excrementitious  matter  in  lymph, 

such  canvas  as  she  will  best  bear,  and  lying  Lymph  resembles  diluted  liqu&r  sanguiniSy  and 

close  to  the  wind  rides  the  waves  more  securely  is  doubtless  chiefly  derived-  from  this  portion 

than  in  any  other  position,  and  makes  compara-  of  the  blood  which  has  transuded  through  the 

ti  vely  little  head  way.    It  is  also  frequently  used  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  a  comparatively  crude 

to  merely  reta^  the  progress  of  a  vessel  for  state,  and  reqcdrea  the  elaborating  action  of  the 
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lympfaatiosy  as  the  ohyle  does  that  of  the  lac- 
tealfl,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  poured  into  the  circa- 
lation;  the  lymphatics  also  take  up  such  par- 
tially dismtegrated  results  of  the  waste  of  the 
tissues  as  are  capable  of  reassimilatioD,  bj  a 
kind  of  universal  internal  digestive  process. 
Lymph  is  transparent^  while  chyle  is  opaque, 
the  former  having  none  of  the  mmute  particles 
which  constitute  the  molecular  base  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  it  generally  contains  a  considerable  num- 
bw  of  corpuscles,  resembling  the  colorless  cor- 
pusdee  of  the  blood.  From  experiments  made 
on  dogs  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  it  is  inferred 
that  Sie  mingled  amount  of  lymph  and  chyle 
dfdly  poured  into  the  circulation  m  man  is  28| 
lbs.,  or  as  much  as  the  entire  mass  oi  the  blood 
having,  however,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  latter ;  and  of  this  at 
leait  22  lbs.  is  lymph,  which  has  passed  out  of 
the  circulation  only  to  be  returned  to  it  again. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Reea,  lymph  and  chyle 
on  analysis  present  the  following  composition : 


OooaUtMBto. 


Wftter 

AlbamiDoiis  mftUer  (ooagnlabla  bj  heat) . . 

FibrlDouA  matter  (spontaneoo^f  ooago- 
lable> 

AnliDM  extrMtiya  nutter,  soluble  Iq  water 
aod  aloobol 

Animal  extraotlre  matter,  solnble  in  water 
onlf 

Fatty  matter 

Sahfr— alkaline  chloride,  talphate,  and  car- 
bonate, with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphate, 
oxide  of  iron 


Total 100.000    100.000 


The  lymph  corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  vascular  and  duct- 
less glands  of  the  lymphatic  and  absorbent  sys- 
tem, becoming  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  great  veins  near 
the  heart  These  corpuscles  are  regarded  as 
the  early  stage  of  the  colorless  and  red  corpus- 
deB  of  the  blood,  into  either  of  which  they  may 
be  metamorphosed,  though  the  former  cannot 
be  changed  into  the  latter,  having  distinct  forms 
and  different  purposes  to  serve  in  the  economy ; 
most  pass  into  red  corpuscles,  but  some  do  not 
flo  beyond  the  colorless  condition .  (See  Blood.) 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph  is  assisted  by  pulsatile  cavities  called 
lymphatic  hearts ;  these  are  wanting  in  man  and 
mammals,  and  the  onward  flow  is  effected  by 
the  contractile  fibrous  coat  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, which  have  an  alternate  movement  of 
oontraotion  and  relaxation  in  successive  por- 
tions ;  there  is  also  a  cu  a  tergo  arising  m)m 
the  continual  introduction  of  fresh  fiuid  at  their 
origins,  which  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  the  action  of  their  inte- 
rior valves  prevents  the  passage  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  term  **  coagulable  lymph"  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  an  infiammatory 
exudation,  capable  of  passing  spontaneously  into 
organized  tissue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  fibrine  it  contains,  and  under  un&vorable 
droomstanoea  prone  to  degenerate  into  pus. 


Mr.  Paget  makes  two  lorms  of  it,  the  fibrinona 

and  the  corpuscular,  the  former  coagulatiiig  into 
a  fibrous  dot,  the  latter  not  thus  coagnlating; 
but  forming  an  amregation  of  cells ;  the  fortner 
is  the  characteri&o  of  adhesive,  Uie  latter  of 
suppurative  inflammation. — For  details  on  the 
lymph  and  its  conservative  nature,  see  Paget's 
*^  L^tures  on  Burgical  Pathology." 

LYNCH,  Akvx  Chabloits.  See  Botza, 
AmiB  Ohaslotts. 

LYNCH,  Thomas,  Jr.,  one  of  the  sigDers  ci 
the  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Prince 
€kK>rge*s  parish,  8.  C,  Aug.  5,  1749,  peridied 
at  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1779.  He  w«s  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  the  university  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  a  stodeBt 
in  the  Temple,  London.  In  1772  he  r^nmed 
to  South  Carolina,  relinquished  the  precession 
of  the  law,  and  settled  upon  a  plantation  on  the 
North  Santee  river  presented  to  Mm  by  fais 
father.  At  the  ontbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775 
he  was  appointed  a  ci^)tain  in  the  first  regiment 
of  provincial  regulars  nused  by  South  Carcdina, 
and  by  his  arduous  exerti<xis  to  recruit  hie  com- 
mand seriouslv  impaired  his  health.  Being 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  provincial  assembly 
to  succeed  his  father,  who  was  unable  throng 
ill  health  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  memW 
of  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in 
1776,  but  in  a  few  months  was  compelled  by 
the  precarious  state  of  his  own  health  to  retire 
from  active  political  life.  One  of  his  last  pnUic 
acts  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  dedaration 
of  independence.  In  the  latter  part  of  1779,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sail  for  ^  Eostatdus,  where  he 
could  find  a  neutral  vessel  which  would  conv^ 
him  to  France.  The  diip  in  which  he  sailed  was 
never  heard  from  after  die  had  been  a  few  days 
at  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  a 
violent  storm  which  occurred  about  that  time. 
Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  younfler  statesmen  of  the  revolution. 

LYNCH,  WiLUAM  F.,.a  captain  in  the  IT.  8. 
navy,  born  in  Virginia  about  1805.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  26, 1819,  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  May,  1828,  commander  in 
Sept.  1849,  and  captain  in  April,  1856.  In  1847 
Lieut.  Lynch  planned  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  river  Joraan  and  tlie  shores 
of  the  Dead  sea,  which  received  the  sancticm  of 
the  government ;  and  in  November  of  that  year 
he  sailed  for  Smyrna  in  the  navd  store  ship 
Supply,  with  a  party  consisting  of  Lieut.  Jdm 
B.  DalcL  Passed  Middiipman  Bichmond  An- 
lick,  and  11  petty  officers  and  seamen.  Messrs. 
Henry  Bedlow  and  Henry  J.  Anderson  were 
subsequently  associated  with  the  expediti(Hi, 
the  first  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Anderson  at 
Beyroot.  On  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  lieot 
Lynch  repaired  immediately  to  Constantilkople, 
to  obtain  the  requisite  authority  from  the  Tm'k- 
ish  government  to  pass  through  Palestine.  He 
'found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  thia,  and 
subsequently  in  engaging  Arabs,  camels,  Ac 
On  March  81, 1848,  the  party  was  landed  in  the 
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bajof  Acre;  in  April  thej  wefe  opon  the  lake  cftnl,  and  tiie  'Virginia  and  Tenneeaeei  the 

of  Tiberias,  and  commenced  ^  navigation  of  BonUi  Side,  and  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 

the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  sea,  having  for  the  pnr-  raihroada    It  was  laid  oat  in  1786. 

pose  two  metallic  life  boats  constructed  by  Mr.  LTNDHUBST,   John  Sinqlbton   Coplxt, 

Pranci^  which  were  found  to  be  admirably  baron,  an  ikiglifl^  Btatesnian,  and  ex-chancellor 

adapted  to  the  purpose.     On  April  18  they  ci  Great  Britun,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Hay 

reached  the  Dead  sea,  of  which  a  thorough  ex*  21,  1772.    He  is  a  son  of  the  artist  Copley, 

ploration  (including  many  soundings)  was  made,  went  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  England  in 

In  May  a  portion  of  the  party  commenced  their  his  8d  year,  and  was  educated  under  a  private 

return  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Jerusa-  tutor  and  at  Trinity  ooUega  Cambrid^.    He 

lem,  a  part  remaining  to  determine  by  a  series  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arte  m  179^ 

of  levels  the  depression  of  the  Dead  s^a  below  when  he  shared  with  one  associate  the  highest 

the  Mediterranean ;  23  days  were  occupied  in  honors  of  the  nniversily,  and  subsequ^t^  be- 

this  laborious  work,  the  result  coinciding  almost  came  a  Mk>w  of  the  ooUege.    His  appointment 

precisely  with  that  obtained  by  lieut  Symonds.  also  of  ^^  travelling  badielor"  gave  him  an  oppor* 

an  English  officer.    The  depression  was  found  tunity  of  visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada* 

to  be  1,812  feet    Lieut  Lynches  narrative  of  He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  was  called  to 

this  expedition  has  passed  throiurh  7  editions,  the  bar  in  1804^  went  on  the  Midland  circuit, 

the  last  published  at  Baltimore  in  1852.    He  and  rose  slowly  to  eminence  in  Iris  profesdon. 

subsequently  planned  an  exploration  of  western  He  had  obtained  the  leadersh^  of  tne  cirooit, 

Africa,  which  was  not  executed.   He  is  also  the  when  in  1817  he  attractedgeneral  attention  by 

author  of  a  volume  entitled  "Naval  Life,  or  his  part  in  the  defence  of  mU»on,  ohaiiged  wiw 

Observations  Afloat  and  on  Shore :  the  liQd-  high  treason  as  one  of  the  rioters  at  Spa-flelds. 

shipman^  (12mo.,  New  York,  1861).  He  was  lUso  in  that  year  oounsd  for  the  crown 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  Campbell  co^  Ya.,  in  the  prosecution  of  Brandreth,  who  was  exe* 

on  the  S.  bank  of  James  river,  120  m.  W.  S.  W.  cuted  for  high  treason  as  a  ringleader  of  the 

from  Richmond;  pop.  in  1850,  8,071;  in  1860,  Derby  tumults.    Though  his  pditics  had  ori- 

eeUmated  at  12,000.     It  occupies  a  steep  ac-  ginally  been  liberal,  he  entered  parliament  in 

divity  rising  gradually  fh>m  the  river  bank,  1818  under  tcny  auspices,  was  soon  after  knight* 

and  breaking  away  into  numerpus  hills,  whose  ed,  and  was  solicitor-general  in  the  Liverpool 

terraced  wi&s  and  ornamented  dwellings  give  administration  from  1819  to  1828.    In  1820  he 

a  picturesque  and  romantic  appearance  to  the  assisted  in  managing  the  trii^  of  Queen  Caroline 

town.  .  About  20  jn.  in  the  background  rises  by  the  house  of  lords.    He  succeeded  to  the 

the  Blue  Ridge,  together  with  the  celebrated  attome^-^generalship  in  1824,  was  returned  in 

peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  in  full  view.    The  1826  with  Viscount  Palmerston  as  member  for 

town  contains  9  churches  (1  African,  1  Baptist,  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  a  few  months 

1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  I  later  was  made  master  of  the  rolls.    In  1827  he 

Roman  CaUiolicX  a  college  under  the  patronage  opposed  the  biU  for  Roman  Catholic  emanoipa- 

of  the  Methodwt  Protestant   church,  and   a  tion,  though  under  Mr.  Canning,  who  imme- 

flouridiing  female  academy.    Tobacco  manufac-  diately  after  formed  a  cabinet  on  liberal  prin- 

turing  is  uie  chief  business.   About  70  factories  cifdes,  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  on  the 

and  stenmieries  are  in  operation,  giving  era-  retirement  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  was  raised  to  the 

ploymentto  more  than  $1,000,000  of  capital,  peerage  as  Baron  Lyndhnrst  of  Lyndhurst( April 

Lynchburg  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  res-  27).    He  retained  the  great  seal  throng  the 

ervoir  constructed  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  Canning,  Goderich,  and  Wellington  administra- 

$50,000.     This  reservoir  is  situated  at  a  point  tions,  fevoring  the  reformatory  views  of  tiie 

258  feet  above  the  level  of  the  James  river,  and  first  and  the  concesdons  of  the  last,  advocating 

is  capable  of  containing  400,000   gallons  oi  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 

water,  which  is  forced  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  acts  in  opposition  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  m  1829 

by  a  double  force  pump,  worked  by  a  large  supporting  the  scheme  of  Cathdic  emancipation, 

breast  wheeL    It  is  m  contemplation  to  enlarge  He  reigned  his  office  on  the  acoesdon  of  Earl 

and  extend  these  works.     Tnere  are  4  iron  Grev  to  power  in  1880,  but  this  ministry  ex- 

fbunderies^  together  with  a  machine  shop  owned  tended  to  him  in  1881  the  judicial -station  of 

by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  com-  lord  chief  baron  of  the  excheauer,  which  he 

pany,  8  flouring  mills,  2  daily  newspaper  estab-  held  until  1884,  and  in  which  he  earned  high 

lishments,  8  printhig  offices,  a  bank,  8  branch  reputation  as  a  Judge.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

banks,  and  a  savings  institution.    Lynchburg  is  strenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  was 

fiivorably  situated  lor  a  large  inland  commerce,  prominent  in  effecting  the  defeat  and  consequent 

and  for  numufactures.    It  has  tributary  to  it  a  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  on  May  7, 

great  extent  of  magnificent  country,  enjoys  al«  1882,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  duke  of 

most  inexhaustible  water  power,  which  is  yet  Wellington  in  his  fruitless  attempt  during  the 

however  undeveloped,  and  is  in  the  neighbor-  next  5  days  to  form  a  tory  cabinet    On  the 

hood  of  vast  fields  of  coal  and  iron  ora    The  fbrmation  of  the  first  Peel  ministry  in  1884  he 

celebrated  Botetourt  iron  works  are  not  far  dis-  was  restored  to  the  chancellorship,  and  relin- 

tant.     Lynchburg  is  connected  with  all  parts  quishingit  after  the  resignation  of  tiiis  ministry, 

of  the  country  by  the  James  river  and  £anawha  which  soon  followed,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
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effective  leaders  of  the  opDomtlon*    In  18S5  he  banks,  8  insurance  eompanSeSy  and  2  loan  and 

proposed  in  the  honse  of  lords  amendments  to  fund  associations. 

the  mnnioipal  reform  bill,  which  were  nnex  LTNN,  Eliza,  an  En^ish  authoress,  bom  in 

pectedly  accepted  by  the  commons,  and  which  Cumberland  conntj  in  1828.    She  is  one  of  12 

E roved  less  i^jnrions  to  the  operation  of  the  daughters.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  her 
iw  than  was  anticipated  by  the  tory  party.  He  moUier  the  daughter  of  a  bishop.  She  spent 
efficiently  resisted  tiie  claims  urged  by  the  Ro-  the  early  part  of  her  life  alternately  at  Gad's 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  b^»me  especially  Hill,  Rochester,  and  Keswick,  and  afterward 
formidable  firom  his  custom  of  reviewing  annu-  resided  for  some  time  in  London,  She  published 
idly  the  measures  of  each  parliamentary  session  in  1846  "  Azeth,  the  Egyptian,"  a  story  founded 
in  speechea  remarkable  for  their  sarcasm  and  on  an  Egyptian  tradition,  and  in  1848  '^Amy- 
brilliancy.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  mone,''  a  romance  of  the  times  of  Pericles.  In 
power  in  1841,  the  great  seal  was  for  the  third  1851  appeared  her  '*  Realities,"  a  work  of  fic- 
time  offered  to  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  fall  of  tion  of  modem  life.  She  has  since  actively 
the  Peel  ministry  in  1846  he  regarded  as  the  contributed  to  periodical  literature. 
terminati<»i  of  his  public  life ;  but  he  has  since  LTNN-REGIS,  or  King's  Ltnv,  a  parlia- 
then  occasionally  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  mentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
debates  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  gave  his  cor-  land,  on  the  Great  Ouse  near  the  Wash,  88  m. 
dial  support  to  the  Derby  ministry  m  1862,  ad-  W.  N.  W.  fW)m  Norwich ;  pop.  in  1861, 19,855. 
vocated  the  war  with  Russia,  maae  a  masterly  Four  small  rivulets  called  fleets,  crossed  by  nu< 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  1855,  and  merous  bridges,  intersect  the  town  in  various 
denounced  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1856  directions.  On  the  land  side  it  was  formerly 
as  a  virtual  capitulation  on  the  part  of  England,  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  defended  by  9  bastions 
He  has  continued  in  his  advanced  age  one  of  and  flanked  by  a  strong  embattled  wall,  of  which 
the  ablest  orators  in  parliament,  and  one  of  the  extensive  rains  still  remain.  The  town  is  light- 
chief  advisers  of  the  conservative  party.  By  ed  with  gas  and  well  built ;  but  the  streets, 
his  first  wife,  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  excepting  the  newer  ones,  are  nfirrow.  St 
Thomas,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  he  had  8  chil-  Margaret's  church,  founded  in  the  12th  century, 
dren.  She  died  in  1884,  and  8  years  afterward  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  freestone ;  the  chap^ 
be  married,  at  the  age  of  65,  Miss  Georg^ana  of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  is 
CK)ldsmith,  a  young  Jewish  lady  celebrated  for  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  €k>thic 
her  beauty,  b^  whom  he  has  had  a  daughter.  style,  200  feet  in  length  and  78  feet  in  breadth. 
LYNN,  a  city  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  N.  K  The  situation  of  Lynn  fives  it  many  commer- 
from  Boston,  on  the  eastern  railroad;  pop.  in  cial  advantages,  and  it  has  long  had  an  impor- 
1860,  about  18,000.  Its  limits  include  a  large  tant  trade.  It  exports  corn,  wool,  sand  for 
plain  in  the  S.  and  W.  sections,  extending  back  glass,  and  various  manufactures,  and  imports 
m)m  Massachusetts  bay.  and  raised  bat  a  few  coals,  timber,  hemp,  wine,  cork,  tallow,  &c. 
foet  from  the  water  level ;  a  range  of  hills  in  the  There  are  ship  yards,  breweries,  malt  houses, 
rear ;  a  number  of  ponds  known  as  the  lakes  cork-cutting  establishments,  and  sail  doth,  sack- 
of  Lynn,  beyond  these ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  an  ele-  ing,  and  rope  and  twine  manufactories.  The 
vated  plain,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  por«  borongh  sends  two  members  to  parliament 
tion  of  the  town.  There  can  scarcely  be  said  LYNX,  a  carnivorous  animal,  usually  arranged 
to  be  any  business  centre  of  the  town.  Lynn  with  the  cats,  bat  differing  from  the  genus^^ii 
is  best  known  as  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  in  wanting  the  small  upper  premolar  next  the 
most  prominent  of  the  shoe  manufacturing  canine,  the  dentition  being — ^incisors  },  canines 
towns  of  New  England,  the  business  consisting  |:},  and  molars  J:  J  ^  28 ;  the  head  is  short  and 
mainly  of  the  proauction  of  women's  and  chil-  arched ;  jaws  short ;  ears  short,  erect,  and  more 
dren's  shoes.  Fall  and  accurate  statistics  are  or  less  tufted ;  fore  feet  with  5  toes,  and  hind 
not  obtainable ;  the  most  trustworthy  give  the  feet  with  4,  with  retractile  nails ;  tail  as  long  as 
number  of  pairs  of  boots  annually  manufactured  or  shorter  than  the  head,  and  trancated  at  the 
as 8,274,878 ;  shoes,  6,000,700 pairs ;  value  of  tip:  body  short  and  stout.  There  are  certain 
annual  production,  $4,165,529;  females  employ-  differences  in  the  skull  also,  which  justify  a 
ed,  11^021 ;  males,  4,545.  Several  branches  of  separation  from^^,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
trade  incidental  to  shoemaking  also  employ  con-  genus  lynx  fRaf.).  The  largest  American  species 
Mderable  capital.  There  are  11  leather  carry-  is  the  Canaaa  lynx  (Z.  Canadensis^  Greoffr.),  the 
ing  establishments,  employing  196  persons  and  loup  eervier  of  the  Canadians ;  it  is  about  as 
about  $76,000  capital,  prodncing  finished  leather  large  as  a  setter  dog,  or  8  feet  long  to  the  base 
annually  to  the  value  of  $407,485.  The  value  of  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  6  inches  to  the  end 
lasts  annually  manufactured  is  $15,820.  There  of  the  hair ;  the  triangular  ears  have  an  erect 
are  1  high,  7  grammar,  9  intermediate,  and  24  taft  of  coarse  black  hairs ;  the  general  color  is 
primary  schools,  18,  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  gray  above  with  darker  clouds,  and  lighter  be- 
Christian,  8  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  neath;  the  feet  very  larffe,  with  naked  pads 
Friends',  7  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  underneath,  densely  furred  in  winter,  and  then 
2  Universalist),  a  library  association,  8  weeklv  making  a  track  in  the  snow  9  inches  long  and 
newspapers,  8  banks  of  issue  and  discount  with  almost  as  large  as  that  of  a  black  bear ;  the 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  savings  eyes  large,  nose  obtuse,  ears  with  a  narrow 
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margin  of  black,  whiskers  s^  and  chiefly  white ;  and  also  eats  the  leavings  of  the  lion  and  larger 
in  summer  the  fur  is  shorter  and  more  rufous,  camivora ;  these  dog-like  habits  maj  indicate 
This  lynx  lives  in  the  deepest  woods,  rarely  ap-  the  lynx  as  one  of  the  animals  connecting  the 
proaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  b  most  cats  with  the  dogs.  It  is  found  in  Asia  and 
abundant  in  the  arctic  regions  north  of  the  AfHca.  Other  qiecies  are  described, 
great  lakes,  its  thick  fur  enabling  it  to  resist  LYON,  Geobob  I^ncis,  an  En^^ish  traveller 
the  greatest  cold;  it  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  author,  born  in  Chichester  in  1795,  died  on 
an  excellent  climber,  and  a  good  swimmer.  It  the  passage  from  America  to  England  in  1882. 
breeds  once  a  year,  having  generally  2  whelps  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1809,  was  pres* 
at  a  time.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  Indians  and  ent  at  the  attack  on  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth 
hungry  trappers,  and  its  fur  is  prized  for  robesi  in  1816,  and  in  1818  was  commissioned  to  ac^ 
muns,  collars,  &c ;  it  is  most  often  caught  in  company  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie  on  his  tour  of  ex* 
steel  traps,  which  it  readily  enters.  It  feeds  ploration  into  central  Africa.  Ritchie  died  at 
principally  on  grouse  and  birds  of  similar  size,  Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  where  the  travellers  were 
on  rabbits  and  other  northern  rodents;  when  detained  through  the  want  of  frmds  and  tiie 
hard  pressed  it  will  attack  as  large  an  animal  treacherous  conduct  of  the  bey  of  the  province^ 
as  a  deer,  and  sometimes  prowls  about  the  pio-  but  Lyon  returned  to  England,  after  encounter* 
neer^s  cabin  in  search  of  lambs,  piss,  and  poul-  ing  many  dangers  and  privations,  and  published 
try.  It  rarely  descends  into  the  New  England  his  ^^  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa" 
and  middle  statesw  but  is  found  principally  from  C^to.,  London,  1821),  a  work  abounding  in  use- 
Oanada  to  lat.  66  N.,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  lul  information  on  the  geographv  of  central 
mountains.  The  bay  Ivnx  (Z.  rufus.  Quid.),  Africa,  and  of  which  the  geological  portion  was 
the  American  wild  cat,  has  been  described  un^  prepared  by  Dr.  Buckland.  In  1821,  in  com- 
der  Bay  Lynx  ;  there  are  varieties  of  this  in  mand  of  the  Hecla,  he  accompanied  Oapt.  Parry 
Texas  and  Mexico  and  on  the  Paciflc  coast,  de-  on  his  8d  arctic  expedition,  publishing  on  his 
scribed  as  L,  maculattis  (And.  and  Bach.)  and  return  *^  The  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F. 
L,  fasciatus  (Raf.).  Temminck  believes  that  Lyon,"  &o.  (8vo.,  London,  1824).  In  1828  he 
the  Oanada  lynx  is  found  also  in  Europe,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  Griper  to 
given  it  the  specific  name  of  horealii,  which  enter  Repulse  bay  in  the  arctic  regions,  through 
others  think  a  distinct  species. — ^The  European  Sir  Thomas  Rowers  Welcome,  of  which  he  also 
lynx  (felia  lynXy  Linn.)  is  about  the  size  of  the  published  a  narrative.  Subsequently  he  passed 
Canada  species,  but  the  color  is  deeper  rufous  several  years  in  Mexico,  and  died  on  his  return 
with  more  distinct  brownish  spots;  the  hair  is  from  a  second  vbit  to  America.  His  remaining 
shorter,  and  the  tail  longer,  more  tufted,  with  works  are :  "  The  Sketch  Book  of  Capt  F.  G. 
the  terminal  half  black.  It  is  spread  ovgr  Lyon  during  18  Months^  Residence  in  Mexico, 
southern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  furnishes  a  con-  No.  1^'  (London,  1827),  and  "  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
siderable  quantity  of  valuable  fur  for  robes  and  dence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
coverings;  its  physiognomy  is  much  less  fero-  1828,"  dec.  (2  vols.  8va,  1828). 
cious  than  that  of  the  cats  of  the  same  size.  LYON,  Mary,  an  American  teacher,  founder 
The  booted  or  marsh  lynx  (X.  caXigatus^  Temm.)  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary,  bom  in 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  with  a  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797,  died  in  South 
longer  tail ;  the  color  is  blui&  gray,  with  in-  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5, 1849.  When  17  or  18 
distinct  transverse  blackish  bands,  reddish  be-  years  of  age,  she  taught  her  first  school  at  Shel- 
low,  the  long  ears  tipped  with  a  blackish  pencil,  bnrne  Falls.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  a  pu- 
and  a  large  patch  of  black  on  the  leg  extending  pil  at  the  Sanderson  academy,  Ashfield,  where, 
nearly  to  the  first  joint  (whence  the  common  as  her  means  would  allow  her  to  remain  but  a 
name  of  this  species),  and  the  tail  black  at  the  short  time,  she  slept  but  4  hours  out  of  the  24, 
end,  and  above  this  2  or  8  rings  of  bl^  and  and  devoted  to  study  all  the  rest  of  her  time, 
white.  The  chaus  is  probably  a  variety ;  both  except  that  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals.  In 
are  found  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  8  days  she  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
caracal  (Z.  caracal^  Linn. ;  genus  ea/racala^  Gray)  with  perfect  accuracy  all  of  Adam's  Latin  gram- 
is  of  a  vinous  red  color,  whitish  below  and  around  mar  that  was  usually  learned  by  students.  To 
the  head  and  throat;  it  is  about  2^  feet  long  provide  means  for  further  study,  she  taught  for 
and  20  inches  high,  and  the  tail  reaches  to  the  several  seasons,  attending  the  best  schools  she 
heels ;  the  ears  are  also  very  long,  and  tufted,  could  find  in  the  intervals.  In  1821  she  entered 
This  is  the  animal  called  lynx  by  the  ancients,  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  at  By- 
supposed  by  them  to  possess  a  wonderful  power  field,  near  Newburyport;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
of  sight,  and  said  to  have  been  kept  and  trained  this  year,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  she 
for  the  chase  like  the  hunting  leopard  (F,  jubatOy  taught  in  the  Sanderson  academy.  While  Uius 
Schreber) ;  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  the  mod-  engaged  she  was  invited  to  become  an  associate 
em  animal,  which  is  very  restless  and  suspicious  principal  with  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  of  the  Adams 
in  confinement.  It  possesses  the  activity  and  femde  academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  and 
carnivorous  propensities  of  its  congeners,  pur-  having  accepted  the  invitation,  she  spent  the 
suing  its  prey,  whether  bird  or  quadruped,  mto  winter  and  spring  of  1824  at  Amherst,  under  the 
trees ;  according  to  Temminck,  this  species  hunts  instruction  of  Prof.  Eaton,  qualifying  herself  to 
in  packs  like  dogs,  tracing  prey  by  the  scent,  give  experimental  instruction  in  chenustry.  The 
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Adams  ftoiala  aeademj,  under  the  management  eeminailee  of  the  same  grade  generaOy,  and  no 

of  Miss  Qrant  (afterward  Mrs.  Banister)  and  compensation  was  allowed  for  the  time  ^>ent  in 

Hiss  Lyon,  assumed  a  diaraoter  entirely  nn-  work ;  bnt  it  was  intended  to  make  tiie  pupils 

known  preyionsly  in  female  schools  in  this  conn-  independent  of  serrants,  to  teach  self-denial,  to 

try.    Toe  principles  afterward  adopted  so  sno*  promote  their  health,  and  to  preserre  their  in- 

c^afhlly  at  Rngby,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  here  fbnnd  tercet  in  domestic  duties.    The  number  applj- 

their  first  exponents;  and  the  substitution  of  ing  for  admission  was  fVom  the  first  greats 

oooscientiousness  and  benevolence  for  emulation  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  measares  for 

as  motiyes  to  progress  and  good  conduct,  which  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  were  cooh 

subsequently  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  menced  in  1889,  and  the  buildings  completed  in 

schools  at  Ipswich  and  South  Hadley,  were  first  1842.    After  the  first  year  the  assistant  teachers 

adopted  at  Londonderry.    Owing  partly  to  the  were  all  graduates  of  the  school.    Miss  Lyon 

severity  of  the  climate,  the  school  at  London-  presided  over  it  for  12  years.  The  reputation  cf 

derry  was  closed  in  Ivinter.    During  this  season  the  school  extended,  not  only  over  every  part  oi 

Miss  Lyon  taught  a  school  in  her  native  town,  the  Union,  but  to  foreign  lands.    The  borough 

which  was  continued  there,  and  in  the  adjoin-  scholarship,  systematic  habits,  famOiar  and  critr 

ing  town  of  Asbfield,  for  6  years.    Begriming  ical  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  ^i^ 

with  about  20  pupils,  the  number  increased  nest  and  ^cient  benevolence  of  its  graduates;, 

eventually  to  100,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  everywhere  remarked.    Between  60  and 

Joung  women  above  18  years  of  age.    In  1828  70  of  its  pupils  have  become  foreign  missionaries^ 

[isses  Grant  and  Lyon  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  are  or  have 

Mass.,  and  were  fdlowed  by  a  large  number  of  been  the  wives  of  clergymen,  or  teachers  in  the 

their  pupils.    The  school  at  Ipswich  was  main-  United  States  or  foreign  countries.     In  the 

tained  through  the  year,  but  for  two  years  Mbss  course  of  her  life  as  a  teacher.  Miss  Lyon  in- 

Lyon  spent  her  winters  at  Buckland  in  teadiing  structed  more  than  8,000  pupils,  nearly  all  of 

as  before.    In  1881,  however,  the  effect  of  such  whom  bore,  more  or  less,  the  impress  of  h^ 

extraordinary  exertion  told  so  severely  upon  character.    The  Mount  Holyoke  female  semi- 

her  constitution,  that  she  was'  obliged  to  relin-  nary  is  still  ccmtinued,  though  it  does  not  now 

quish  the  Buckland  school,  and  confine  herself  stand  alone,  many  of  its  pupils  having  founded 

to  Ipswich.    For  the  next  4  years,  owing  to  seminaries  on  its  model.    Miss  Lyon^s  only  pob- 

the  impaired  health  of  Miss  Grant,  the  entire  lished  works  are  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^Teixlen- 

charge  of  the  Ipswich  seminary  rested  on  Miss  cies  of  the  Principles  embraced  and  the  System 

Lyon.  TheestaUishmentofasemiDary  for  girls,  adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyc^e  Female  Sesni- 

embodying  the  principles  hitherto  maintdned  nary"  (1840),  and  the  '^  Missionary  Offering^ 

at  Ipswich  and  Londonderry,  and  at  the  same  (Boston,  1848). — See  ^^  Power  of  Christian  Be- 

time  affording  its  advantages  at  a  low  price^  in  nevolence,  illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Labors  of 

order  to  collect  there  young  women  who,  like  Mary   Lyon,"    by   Edward   Hitchcock,    D.D. 

herself,  were  possessed  of  very  moderate  means,  (12mo.,    Northampton,   Mass.,  1851 ;    2d  ed. 

had  long  occupied  her  thoughts ;  it  was  hence-  1860). 

forth  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.    On  LYON,  Matthew,  an  American  pofitician, 

this  subject  Miss  Lyon  corresponded  extensively  born  in  Wicklow  oo.,  Ireland,  in  1746,  died  at 

with  clergymen  and  friends  of  education  in  Mas-  Spadra  Bluff,  Arkansas,  Aug.  1, 1822.    He  emi- 

sachusetto,  and  a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  to  grated  to  New  York  in  1755,.  and,  being  too 

be  called  the  New  England  female  seminarv,  poor  to  pa^  for  his  passage,  was  assigned  by  the 

was  drawn  up,  and  trustees  were  appointed;  captain  of  the  ship,  in  accordance  witii  the 

but  unforeseen  obstacles  defeated  the  project,  practice  at  the  time,  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 

In  the  autumn  of  1884  she  resigned  her  conoec-  tion,  to  a  farmer  in  Connecticut,  in  whose  ser- 

tion  with  the  Ipswich  seminary,  and,  amid  great  vice  he  remained  a  number  of  years.    Snbse- 

discouragements,  undertook  the  work  of  found-  quently  he  became  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  and  in 

ing  a  female  seminary  on  a  new  system.   Aided  July,  1776,  was  commisdoned  as  lieutenant  in 

to  some  extent  by  clergymen  and  others,  she  one  of  the  companies  of  "Green  Mountain  boys.'* 

succeeded  in  obtaining  contributions,  and  on  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  was  cash- 

Nov.  8,1887,  a  part  of  the  buildings  having  iered  for  unnecessarily  deserting  a  post  on  Onion 

been  completed,  the  school  was  opened  witfi  river ;  but  he  subsequently  served  as  commis- 

about  80  pupils,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  sary-general,  and  eventually  rose  to  the  rank 

Holyoke  female  seminary,  being  near  the  pic-  of  colonel  of  militia.    After  the  war  he  en- 

turesque  hill  of  that  name  in  South  Hadler  gaged  in  paper  making,  iron  casting,  and  a  vari- 

township.   It  was  a  feature  of  her  plan,  to  which  ety  of  other  occupations,  and  at  one  time  edited 

she  had  adhered  against  great  opposition,  that  a  newspaper  of  an  ultra  democratic  character 

the  whole  domestic  labor  of  the  institution  was  entitied  "The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Re- 

to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  and  teachers,  pository  of  Important  Political  Truth,"  of  whidi 

each  pupil  in  her  turn  devoting  one  hour  a  day  the  types  and  paper  were  manufactured  by  him- 

to  domestic  duties.    This  was  not,  as  has  been  self.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Ohitten- 

ttated,  with  a  view  to  make  the  seminary  a  den,  and,  becoming  an  active  political  leiader, 

manual  labor  institution.    The  price  of  board  was  elected  in  1797  to  congress  by  the  anti- 

and  tuition  had  been  put  at  one  half  that  of  federal  party%    In  Oct.  1798,  he  was  convicted 
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ei^  libel  on  President  Adams,  and  (Mnfined  for  In  1855  there  were  1,849  pupils  attending  pnbUe 

4  months  in  the  Yergennes  gaol,  a  fine  of  $1,000  schools. 

which  had  also  been  imposed  npon  him  being  LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon;  ano.  Lugdvntm)^  the 
paid  bj  his  friends.  An  attempt  to  expel  him  principal  maoQfactnring  city  of  France,  and 
from  congress  as  a  convicted  felon  fsued  for  since  1884  one  of  its  most  powerftil  fortresses, 
want  of  a  two-thirds  vote.  Daring  this  con-  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated 
gressional  term  he  had  a  violent  personal  alter-  at  the  innction  of  tiie  Sa6ne  and  Bhone,  in  lat. 
cation  on  the  floor  of  the  house  with  Mr.  Oris-  V5^  45  -  N.  and  long.  4*^  49'  E.,  at  an  elevation 
wold  of  Oonneoticat,  ending  in  blows ;  but  the  of  nearlj  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
motion  to  expel  them  was  defeated.  In  1799^  distant  by  railway  314  m.  8.  8.  £.  from  Paris, 
while  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  he  was  reelected  to  218  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles,  and  100  m. 
congress  from  Vermont,  and  after  the  expira-  W.  8.  W.  from  Geneva;  pop.  in  1856,  of  die 
tion  of  his  term  removed  to  Eentncky.  At  the  city  and  its  commnnes,  292,721,  and  of  the  city 
first  congressional  election  held  after  his  arrival  proper,  255,960.  The  city  proper  is  chiefly 
he  was  retorned  to  the  house,  of  which  he  con-  built  on  a  peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  between 
tinned  a  member  until  1811.  Subsequently  he  the  Sa6ne  and  Bhone.  Some  exten^ve  guar- 
held  the  office  of  U.  8.  factor  for  the  Cherokee  ters,  as  St  Just,  St.  Qeorge,  St.  Ir6n^  vaise, 
Indians  by  the  appointment  of  President  Mon-  &c.,  are  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the 
roe,  and  removed  to  Arkansas,  of  which  he  was  8a6ne,  on  and  around  the  hill  of  Fourvidrea, 
the  territorial  delegate  elect  to  congress  at  the  which  is  crowned  with  a  tower  about  700  feet 
time  of  his  death.  Though  rough  and  impetu-  high,  commanding  the  most  imposing  view  of 
ous  in  manner,  he  was  an  able  debater,  and  to  the  city  and  of  Uie  Alps  on  the  K ;  and  on 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  witnessed  many  mu*  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  are  the  suburb  of 
tations  of  fortune,  continued  a  man  of  active  La  Gnillotidre,  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
business  habits.  tions  by  the  main  street,  and  the  new  district  of 

LY0NNAI8,  one  of  the  ancient  military  the  Quartier  des  Brotteaux.    8.  of  the  city  the 

divisions  of  France,  comprising  the  provinces  new  and  handsome  suburb  Perrache  is  rapidly 

of  Lyonnais,  Forez,  and  Beatgolais,  and  bounded  extending  toward  tiie  peninsula ;  and  on  the  N., 

N.  by  Bourbonnais  and  Burgundy,  £.  by  Dan-  beyond  the  fortifications,  on  the  declivity  of 

phin4,  Bresse,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes,  a  hill  extending  from  one  river  to  the  other,  is 

S.  by  Velay  and  Yivarais,  and  W.  by  Auvergne.  the  commune  of  La  Oroix-Rousse,  including  the 

Its  capital  was  Lyons.    The  province  of  Lyon-  suburbs  of  Serni  and  St.  Olair,  and  chiefly  in- 

nais  was  divided  into  Lyonnab  proper  and  habited  by  weavers.    For  municipal  purposes 

Frano-Lyonnais,  and  now  forms  the  depart^  Lyons  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements ;  the 

ments  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  and  a  part  of  1st  comprises  Uie  N.  and  the  2d  the  8.  part  of 

the  department  of  Ain.  the  city,  and  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  include  re- 

LYONNET,  Peter,  a  Dutch  jurist  and  nat-  spectively  the  suburbs  of  Guillotidre,  Oroix- 

uralist,  bom  in  Maestricht  in  1707,  died  at  the  Rousse,  and  Vaise,  which  were  annexed  to  the 

Hague  in  1789.    During  the  leisure  of  official  city  in  1852 ;  the  6th  arrondissement  includes 

duties  he  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history,  also  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  8a6ne.    Even 

and  made  additions  to  a  French  translation  of  the  most  repulsive  and  ancient  parts  of  Lyons, 

Lesser's  work  on  the  "  Theology  of  Insects,"  pub*  where  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  lanes 

lidied  at  the  Hague  in  1742.    In  1744  he  exe-  are  darkened  by  the  excessive  elevation  of  the 

cuted  drawings  for  Trembley's  treatise  on  the  houses,  which  are  7  to  9  stories  high,  have  been 

fr^h  water  polypi.    In  1760  appeared  his  great  rapidly  improving  within  the  last  20  years, 

work,  TrcUte  aTMUomique  de  la  eheniUe  qui  though  still  suffering  from  a  bad  system  of 

range  Ulmsde  aaule.  An  injury  to  his  eyesight  paving  and  from  an  over-crowded  population, 

at  the  age  of  60  presented  the  completion  of  his  Among  the  most  beautiful  streets  are  those  of 

investigations  upon  this  caterpillar.    The  latter  Alg6rie  and  of  Constantino,  and  e^oially  the 

part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  making  a  Oentrale,  opened  in  1858,  and  the  ImtN&riale  in 

tai^^  collection  of  paintings.  1855,  both  containing  many  fine  buildings  and 

LYONS,  a  township  and  village,  capital  of  shops.'    There  are  over  50  squares  or  publicf 

Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  the  places  in  Lyons,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 

New  York  central  railroad,  44  m.  W.  from  very  attractive.  The  Place  Bellecour,  however, 

Syracuse,  and  86  m.  E.  from  Rochester ;  pop.  is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe.    The 

in  1855,  5,205 ;   of  the  village,  8,221.     It  is  other  leading  square  is  the  Place  des  Terreaux 

drained  by  the  Clyde  river,  which  is  formed  by  (noted  for  its  intolerable  heat  in  summer),  with 

the  junction  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet  and  Mud  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  the  museum  or  palaU 

creek.    The  village  contains  the  county  build-  des  heaux  arte,    Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were 

ings,  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  newqmper  offices,  executed  in  this  square,  and  the  guillotine  was 

the  Lyons  union  school  with  between  800  and  erected  there  in  1794. — ^The  8e<Vne  is  spanned  by 

900  scholars,  and  several  manufactories.  Among  12  bridges.  The  principal  are  those  of  Nemours, 

the  latter  is  an  extensive  manufiictory  of  essen-  Tilsit  or  de  rArcnev6cn6,  the  superb  bridge  of 

tial  oils,  principally  peppermint,  of  which  about  Mulati^re,  and  the  new  bridge  de  la  Quaran- 

10,000  lbs.  are  produced  annually,  being  i  of  taine.    The  Rhone  is  spanned  by  7  bridges,  the 

the  whole  amount  made  in  the  United  States,  most  noted  of  whioli  are  the  suspension  bridge 
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of  Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette  bridge,  and  the  -which  may  be  entirely  cnt  off  fW>m  the  city  by 
bridge  de  la  Gaiiloti^re.  The  quays  of  Lyons  are  a  fortified  barrack  on  the  Place  dea  Beroardinesw 
the  most  r^narkable  of  Europe ;  the  most  oele-  — ^The  total  annnal  yalne  <^  the  goods  mannfiMv 
brated  are  the  qoays  St  Olair,  St.  Antoine,  and  tared  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  is  esti- 
Orleans.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  mated  at  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000,  of 
city  hall  and  the  palais  aes  heaux  arts.  The  for-  which  ^Ik  forms  the  largest  proportion,  giving 
mer  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Foince,  has  employment  to  about  1 10,000  persons,  indud- 
a  front  about  150  feet  in  width,  and  is  flanked'  ing  only  1,800  females  and  about  800  obiMren. 
with  a  square  tower  and  dome  at  either  end ;  the  The  Jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  Lyons  transact  a 
bidustrade  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  Her-  large  business,  estimated  annually  at  $1,200,000. 
cules  and  Mnerva,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  clock  In  the  sham  jewelry  trade,  which  amounts  to 
tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  p(Uai$  dm  about  $1,500,000,  Lyons  ranks  next  to  Paris. 
hecmx  artSj  or  museum,  in  the  ancient  oonvent  Carriages,  glass  and  cryi^  various  kinds  of 
of  St  Pierre,  consists  oi4t  large  piles  of  buildings,  acid,  orchil,  soft  soap,  indigo,  liqueuns  iron.and 
devoted  to  the  exchange,  chambers  of  commerce,  macninery,  leather,  colored  paper,  dec.,  are  sJl 
museum,  and  collection  of  arts  and  science  (with  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Lyons ;  its  bear 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui«  is  celebrated ;  the  production  of  felt  hats  has 
tyXschools  of  drawing  and  natural  history,  agri-  declined;  its  dye  booses  for  cotton,  silk,  and 
cmtural  and  other  societies,  depot  of  machines  wool  are  of  great  importance;  woollen  shawk 
for  the  silk  manufacture,  dsc.,  and  to  a  public  are  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  $2,400,- 
Hbrary,  which  is  one  of  the  best  provincial  li-  000.  All  these  branches  of  industry,  however, 
braries  in  France.  Another  celebrated  public  are  overshadowed  by  the  silk  manuflMtiires. 
building  is  the  H6tel  Dieu,  which  was  founded  They  were  introduced  into  Lyons  daring  the 
lyy  Ghildebert  and  his  queen  in  the  6th  century,  reign  of  Louis  XI.  by  merchants  of  Florence 
and  consists  at  present  of  a  series  of  buildings  and  Lucca,  and  great  fiEU^ries  were  established 
extending  along  the  Rhone  and  accommodating  in  1586  by  Genoese  manufacturers.  From  1650 
about  12,000  in*door  and  a  number  of  out-door  to  1680  the  silk  industry  employed  from  9,000 
patients.  The  hospital  of  Antiquailles  occu-  to  12,000  looms.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman  edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  most  skUfal 
emperors,  and  is  devoted  to  lunatics  and  incur-  weavers  went  into  exile  and  settled  at  Spital- 
able  diseases.  The  cathedral  or  church  of  St  fields  (London),  Orefeld  ^Rhenish  Prussia),  and 
John  is  a  remarkable  Grodiic  edifice ;  the  church  other  places,  the  number  aedined  to  about  4,000 ; 
of  St  Nizier  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  14th  from  1780  to  1788  it  rose  to  18,000,  but  alter 
century ;  that  of  Ainay,  and  the  churches  of  the  the  revolution  fell  to  8,000  or  4,000.  From  1804 
Ciordeliers  and  of  St  Paul,  are  among  the  other  to  1812  the  number  increased  to  12,000 ;  in  1816 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures.  The  chapel  it  was  20,000 ;  in  1827,  27,000 ;  in  1887,  40,000 ; 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvi^res,  although  a  modest  in  1848,  50,000 ;  and  uie  number  in  1860  is  sup- 
building,  is  held  in  high  regard  on  account  of  posed  to  exceed  60,000,  consnming  over  6,000,- 
its  l(^y  position  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  and  000  lbs.  of  silk,  valued  at  $85,000,000.  ^Ik 
of  its  great  antiquity.  Lyons  contains  also  a  weaving  is  not  conducted  in  factories,  but  In  the 
P^testant  place  of  worship  and  a  synagogue,  dwellings  of  the  master  weavers,  eadi  of  whom 
and  has  altogether  about  20  Roman  Oatholic  has  usually  fh>m  2  to  8  looms,  which  with  the 
churches  and  chapels.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch-  greater  portion  of  their  fittings  are  his  own 
bi^op,  and  has  an  academy  and  imperial  col-  property.  He  and  his  family  keep  as  many  of 
lege,  a  celebrated  veterinary  school,  a  great  the  looms  at  work  as  they  can,  and  employ 
number  of  learned,  educational,  and  charitable  compagnont  for  the  remainder.  The  latter  are 
institutions,  a  ftumt  de  pietS,  2  saviuss  banks,  not  permanent  residents,  but  remain  in  the  dty 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France,  ana  a  great  only  while  there  is  a  dem'knd  for  their  labw. 
number  of  courts  of  justice,  among  which  is  a  Apprentices  and  lanceun  constitute  the  rest  ci 
eomeU  des prud^hommes,  a  commercial  tribunal,  the  operatives.  The  former  are  generally  ap- 
composed  half  of  masters,  half  of  workmen,  prenticed  from  the  ages  of  15  to  18;  the  iatter 
designed  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  dis-  are  chUdren  from  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins 

?utes  respecting  wages  and  other  matters,  and  weave  fabrics  demanding  less  skill  than 
here  are  over  20  printing  offices ;  and  the  others.  About  ^  of  the  looms  are  worked  by 
principal  journals  are  the  Oourrier  de  Lyan^  master  weavers  and  the  members  <^  their  fiim- 
Gcusette  de  Lyon^  and  8alut  public.  The  city  ilies,  nearly  an  equal 'number  hj  eompoffnoM, 
k  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  military  division,  and  the  rest  by  apprentices  and  htnemtn  or 
The  fortifications  consist  of  18  detached  forts  children.  The  dlk  merchants,  of  whom  there 
arranged  in  a  circle  of  about  18  m.  round  the  are  about  600,  supply  the  raw  silk  and  the  pat- 
city,  crowning  the  hills  of  St  Oroix  and  Four-  terns  to  the  owners  of  tiie  looms,  to  whom  is 
vidres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  of  La  intrusted  the  task  of  producing  the  web  in  a  fin- 
Oroix-Rousse  above  the  suburb  of  that  name,  ished  state.  Halfthe  wages  paid  by  the  silk  mer- 
They  have  been  built  since  1834,  in  consequence  chants  go  to  the  owners  of  the  looms  and  half 
of  the  outbreaks  of  that  year  and  of  1881.  The  to  the  laboring  weavers.  Most  of  the  raw  silk 
chief  work,  Fort  Montessay,  has  fall  commaud  reaches  Lyons  through  London,  and  some  also 
of  the  turbulent  suburb  of  La  Groix-RoussCi  ^  Paris  and  Marseilles.    Efibrts  to  seoore  a 
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more  diroot  trada  wttii  tlie  ailk-prodiidiig  wmn,*  by  T^ronds  L,  and  embeQisbed  with  quays  aad 
tries  have  however  been  made  by  TarioQsleadiog  fine  edifices  under  Lonis  XY.  The  citizens 
hoDses.  Aachool  of  sat  {intHtiUonde  la  MoT'  manifested  great  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
tinih'e),  to  which  a  professor  is  attached  who  revolntion  of  1789,  and  subsequently  embraced 
teaohes  the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom  or  the  Girondist  party.  Afterward  they  rose  against 
the  miae  en  eartej  and  which  gives  free  instmo-  the  convention,  killing  the  president  of  the  Ja- 
tion  in  drawing  and  modelling  to  about  200  oobin  dub  (Oballier),  and  the  city  was  subjected 
pupils,  has  done  much  to  improve  manufaoturing  to  a  siege  by  a  republican  army  under  Keller- 
slolL  The  demand  from  the  United  States  has  mann  (Aug.  8, 1798),  and  compelled  to  surrender 
jnven  a  great  impulse  to  the  silk  industry  of  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  two  months.  As  a 
Lyons,  and  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  cheaper  punishment  the  convention  doomed  the  city  to 
but  strong  kind  of  fabric,  suited  to  the  Ameri-  destruction.  CoUot  d^Herbois  and  Fouch6  were 
ean  markets  In  connection  with  the  silk  trade  sent  there  as  commisdoners ;  the  city  and  its  en- 
is  an  establishment  in  tiie  palaiB  des  hea/ux  arti,  virons  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  over  2,000 
eaUed  the  eondition,  where,  by  the  agency  of  persons  were  put  to  death.  Under  the  reign  of 
heat,  the  unwrought  silk  is  reduced  to  an  equa-  Napoleon  L,  when  the  invention  of  Jacquard,  a 
ble  weight  and  dryness.  The  weavers  are  im-  native  of  Lyons,  was  introduced,  the  city  recov- 
perfeotiy  educated,  but  are  not  much  addicted  ered  its  prosperity ;  but  it  was  again  shaken  in 
to  intemperance.  Continuous  hard  labor,  how-  1814  and  1815,  and  still  more  seriously  by  the 
ever,  has  degraded  ihem  phydcally;  they  are  commercial  crisis  which  followed  the  revolution 
subject  to  scrofulous  and  spinal  diseases  and  of  1880.  A  strike  for  higher  wages  produced 
rh^miatism,  and  many  of  them  are  exempted  in  1881  a  terrible  insurrection.  The  operatives 
ftom  military  service  on  aooonnt  of  debility  or  seized  the  H6td  de  Yille,  bat  evacuated  it  on  the 
deformity.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  lurival  of  Marshal  Soult  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Lyons  are  thriving,  and  indude  many  families  A  formidable  political  outbreak  in  1884  could 
of  great  wealth.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city  only  be  quelled  after  several  days^  fighting  in 
is  said  to  contain  &  times  as  many  viUas  as  that  the  streets.  A  new  calamity  was  added  by  the 
of  Paris.  One  great  drawback  to  the  more  inundation  of  1840.  The  revolution  of  1848, 
rapid  increase  oi  the  industrial  establishments  is  however,  did  not  create  any  great  disturbances, 
the  want  of  coal.  The  deficiency  of  walker  has  In  1856  Lyons  was  desolated  by  another  innn- 
beeti  remedied  since  1856  through  the  opera-  dation.  An  interview  between  Napoleon  III. 
tions  of  the  great  water  works  company,  in  con-  and  the  dowager  empress  of  Russia  took  place 
nection  with  the  canalization  of  France.  The  at  Lyons  in  June,  1860. 
same  company  has  also  introduced  a  better  sys-  LYONS,  Gulf  of  (Fr.  golfe  du  Lion;  anc 
tern  of  drainage. — ^Theandentdty  of  Lugdunum  OaUicus  Sinita,  also  Mare  Oalltcum\  a  gulf  of 
was  mainly  built  on  the  hill  of  Fourvidres  (anc.  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  France, 
Forum  VeUa),  Munatius  Plancus,  governor  of  between  a  range  of  the  Pyr^n^  on  the  W.  and 
Ganlf  founded  there  a  colony  as  early  as  48  a  headland  near  Toulon  on  the  £.,  washing  the 
B.  0.  Augustus,  under  whom  it  became  the  diores  of  the  departments  of  Benches  du  Rhone, 
capital  of  the  province  (Ghdlia  Lugdunensis),  Gard,  H^rault,  Aude,  Pyr6n6es-Orientales  and 
established  there  a  senate,  a  college  of  magis-  part  of  Yar,  and  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Catalonia  in 
trates,  and  an  atiiensum.  It  also  became  the  Spain,  extending  from  the  ides  of  Hj^res  to 
centre  of  the  4  great  Roman  roads  which  trav-  .  Oape  Oreuxfor  about  165  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
ersed  Gaol.  Caligula  instituted  there  games  and  nearly  100  m.  The  Rhone,  Aade,  H^rault,  and 
festivds.  Claudius,  who  was  bom  there,  gave  to  some  other  rivers  fiow  into  the  gulf.  The  prin- 
Lugdunum  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  dty.  In  dpal  places  on  its  coast  line  are  Marseilles,  Tou- 
A.  D.  58  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  bat  rebuilt  Ion,  and  Cette.  The  shores  are  in  many  parts 
by  Nero.  Tr^an,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  erect-  intersected  by  extend ve  lagoons  and  low  islands, 
ed  in  the  city  many  monuments,  and  also  estab-  and  the  gulf  is  frequently  subjected  to  violent 
Ushed  annual  fairs.  Afterward,  having  declared  ^es.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
for  Albinus,  it  was.pillaged  by  his  rival  Septimius  lion,  in  consequence  of  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 
Sevems  after  his  victory  near  the  town  (197).  hence  it  is  occadonaUy  and  correctly  called  by 
Several  martyrs  were  put  to  death  during  the  some  En^idi  authorities  gnlf  of  lion. 
per8eoutionsagainsttheChristians,St.  Pothinus  LYONS,  Edmund,  Lord  Lyons  of  Christ- 
among  the  number,  and  according  to  later  writ-  church,  a  British  admiral,  bom  in  the  hamlet 
ers  also  St.  Irensous.  Attila  desolated  the  city  of  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  Nov.  21, 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  most  of  1790,  died  at  Arundd  castie,  Sussex.  Nov.  33, 
the  great  Roman  monuments  were  destroyed,  1858.  His  ancestor,  Henry  Lyons  of  Antigua, 
although  a  few  relics  of  them  still  remain.  From  and  some  time  of  Philadelphia,  was  descended 
that  time  until  the  14th  century  the  city  was  sue-  frt)m  a  family  settied  in  King^s  county,  Ireland, 
oessively  under  the  sway  of  the  Bnrgundians,  in  1622,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Samud 
Franks,  German  emperors,  and  its  feudd  ardi-  Winthrop,  grandson  of  John  Winthrop,  first 
bishops  and  municipal  council.  Under  Philip  governor  of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  hb  8th 
the  Fdr  it  was  annexed  to  France.  During  the  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  on 
following  period  the  city  acquired  great  celeb-  a  cruise  at  sea,  and  8  years  later  entered  the 
rity  by  its  trade  and  indnstry.    It  was  fortified  yacht  Royd  Charlotte  as  a  volunteer.    In  1803 
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*•  he  raoelved  hk  midBhipman^s  warrant,  and  fcft  and  aoMNnpanled  {he  moo^mhl  expedSAilaa  ialo. 
Beveral  years  saw  mach  active  senrice  in  the  the  seaof  Aaaf  inMayand  Jane,  1856;  anddnr* 
Mediterranean.  In  the  latter  part  of  1808  he  ing  the  nege,  whenever  the  opportanity  was 
went  in  the  Monmonth  (64)  to  the  East  Indies,  aflbrded,  he  was  constantly  riding  along  the  linee 
was  soon  after  appointed  acting  lieutenant  in  in  front  of  8eba8t<^l,  and  participating  with 
the  brig  Barraoonta,  and  participated  in  several  energy  in  many  important  military  openitioiis. 
brilliant  exploits,  among  which  were  the  esca-  His  retom  to  England  was  the  occasion  d  nn- 
lade  of  Fort  Belgica  in  the  island  of  Banda  merons  ovations,  and  on  Jone  23,  1856,  he  was 
Neira,  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Baron  Lyons  of 
itorm,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Marrack  in  the  Ghristchuroh.  He  died  as  full  of  honors  as  of 
straits  of  Sunda.  The  latter,  planned  whoUy  years,  universally  beloved  for  his  amiability 
by  himself  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  and  genial  manners.  In  personal  appearance  he 
Joly  80,  1811,  with  85  men,  who  stormed  a  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  Net- 
fortress  mounting  54  heavy  guns  and  garrisoned  son. — His  elder  son,  the  present  peer,  Richard 
by  180  troops  and  the  crews  of  2  gun  boats,  de-  Biokkrton  Pbmkll,  Baron  Lyons,  bom  April 
molished  a  large  portion  of  the  building  and  its  26,  1817,  has  officiated  in  various  diplomalio 
armament,  and  escaped  with  but  trifllog  loss,  capacities  in  Athens,  Dresden,  and  Florence, 
Subsequently,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of  and  in  1859,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Napier,  was 
gun  boats,  he  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States.  Hit 
capture  of  Meister  Oomelis ;  but  he  was  com-  younger  son,  Edmund  Mowbbat  Lyons,  aa  offi- 
pelled  by  sickness  soon  after  to  return  to  Eng-  cer  of  the  navy,  bom  June  27, 1819,  rose  to  the 
land,  where  in  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1846,  and  oommanded 
rank  of  commander.  Two  years  later  he  re-  in  the  Crimean  war  H.  M.  ship  Ifiranda,  when 
ceived  his  commission  of  post-captain.  For  he  reedved  a  wound  in  the  i^ght  attack  on  the 
many  years  after  the  peace  he  remained  on  sea  d^tmces  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  he  died 
shore.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blonde,  5  dm  afterward  (June  28, 1855)  in  the  hospital 
with  which  he  took  part  m  blockading  Nava-  oi  Then^ia.  Of  the  2  daughters  of  Admiral 
rino,  and  which,  under  his  command,  was  the  ]>on8.  one,  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  duke  of 
first  English  man-of-war  that  ever  entered  the  Norfcuk,  and  the  other,  Anne,  to  Baron  Wnrtz- 
Black  sea.  After  much  important  service,  in-  horg,  a  Bavarian  nobleman, 
eluding  12  days  in  the  trenches  before  the  LYRE  (Or.  \vpa),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Morea  castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Turks  and  famous  of  the  family  of  stringed  instra- 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  ^nployed,  on  the  ments,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
formation*  of  the  independent  Idngdom  of  It  was  familiar  to  the  Egsrptians,  as*  appears 
Greece,  to  convey  King  Otho  and  his  suite  to  fhnn  their  earliest  mcmuments  and  records,  and 
Athens.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient  also  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia,  by  whom 
discbarge  of  many  important  duties,  civil  as  it  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks.  The  lat- 
well  as  military,  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  ter,  however,  had  a  special  tradition  which  at- 
British  minister  at  the  new  court,  where  he  re-  tribnted  its  invention  to  Mercury,  who  is  de- 
sided  for  14  years.  In  Feb.  1849,  he  became  scribed  by  Homer,  in  his  ^  Hymn  to  Meroury,*^ 
British  minister  at  Bern,  and  in  1851  at  Stock-  as  forming  a  lyre  out  of  tlie  shell  of  a  tortoise 
holm.  In  Oct.  1858,  he  was  appointed  second  which  he  caught  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
in  command  of  the  fieet  destined  to  operate  within  which  his  mother  Maia  had  a  few  honrs 
in  the  Black  sea,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  on  previous  given  birth  to  him.  The  following 
whose  retirement  in  Dec.  1854,  he  succeeded  to  passage  in  the  hymn  affiords  a  good  desori|>tion 
the  chief  command.    In  Sept.  1854,  he  earned  of  the  ancient  lyre : 

the  warmest  commendations  by  the  admirable        And  throi^h  tta«  tume^honed  tortdtM*0  strong  akin 
manner  in  which  he  covered  the  landing  of  the        -^^  ?">??»■  ^*^**^  f°l^  ^^f*  *^™*ftl'. 

-ii-   j^        ^  ^i.  1?  ^  t,     *         Ti. '       •  And  fastened  tno  cut  Stems  of  reeds  withiD, 

aluea  forces  at  iLUpatOna.     It  was  OWmg  in  a  And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 

great  measure  to  his  arrangements  that   an        The  open  space,  and  axed  the  cubiu  in, 

army  of  57,000  men   with  11,000  horses  and       liiVX'?.*o»,£S?2;4Sia^»°Si.'" 
170  guns,  was  disembarked  in  the  neighbor-  Shsilit. 

hood  of  a  hostile  force  of  nearly  equal  strength  The  instrument  above  described  seems,  how- 

vrithout  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    Having  sup-  ever,  to  have  been  identical  with  that  to  which 

ported  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  by  the  name  cithara  (ludapa)  was  subsequently 

bringing  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  Russians,  he  given,  and  resembled  tiie  modem  guitar  in  hav^ 

led  the  fleet  to  Balaklava,  where  he  arrived  in  ing  the  strings  drawn  across  the  sounding  bot- 

advanoe  of  the  army,  with  which  he  coOper-  tom.    In  the  lyre  of  later  tiroes  they  were  free 

ated  vigorously  until  the  close  of  the  war.    His  on  both  sides.    Oonceming  the  original  number 

most  dashing  exploit  was  the  useless  and  hope-  of  strings  there  is  a  variety  d  opinions ;  but  from 

less  attack  upon  Fort  Oonstantine,  in  Oct  1854,  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  cen- 

undertaken  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Lord  Rag-  tnry  B.O.,  Terpander  of  Antissa  added  to  the  in- 

kn  and  Gen.  Ganrobert,  when  for  several  hours  strument  8  new  strings,  thus  constituting  it  a 

his  flag  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  sustained  at  a  heptachord,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  the 

distance  of  600  yards  a  terrific  fire  fh>m  several  lyre  of  Mercury  could  not  have  had  more  than  4^ 

hundred  heavy  guns  in  position.    He  planned  althou^  lyres  with  8  strings  were  undoubtedly 
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wed  in  some  parts  of  Greeo6b    Thisbeptedhord,  and  of  a  aingnlar  fbnn,  diffisring  in  &e  two 

embraoiDgaoompaasof  an  octave,  was  that  most  sexes;  tarsi  long  and  robust,  covered  wit^ 

commonly  nsed  among  the  Gk'eeks,  and  sobse-  broad  scales  in  front ;  toes  and  claws  kmg  and 

anently  among  the  Romaus,  for  many  ^;es;  al-  strong,  fitted  for  scratching;  orbital  region 
iongli  gradually  new  strings  were  added  and  naked.  The  general  color  above  is  turownish 
TariousmodificatiiHis  effected  in  the  shape  of  the  black,  and  grayish  brown  below;  the  head 
instrument.  In  Pindar's  time  lyres  were  made  slightly  crestod,  and  the  throat  mfons;  there 
-with  8  strings;  Timothens  of  Miletus  increased  are  8  kinds  of  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  are 
the  number  to  11 ;  and  as  early  as  the  age  of  long  and  16  in  number;  12  have  long  lender 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  a  variety  of  instruments  shafts  with  delicate  filaments  more  iwd  more 
of  the  lyre  species,  introduced  f^om  Asia  Minor,  distant  toward  the  end;  the  middle  two  fea^ 
such  as  the  magadis^  harhitony  and  others,  were  thers,  longer  than  the  rest,  are  pointed  at  the 
in  use  in  Greece,  some  of  which  had  a  compasa  end  and  barbed  only  on  the  inner  edge ;  the 
of  2  octaves  and  upward  of  20  strings.  About  ezt^nal  two  feathers  are  broad,  growing  wider 
the  time  of  Pindar  the  lyre  seems  to  have  first  to  the  ends^  and  curving  outward  like  an  elon^ 
become  distinct  from  the  cithara,  and  on  ac-  gated  S,  the  two  resenibling  much  the  outline 
count  of  its  fuller  and  deeper  tone  was  employ-  of  the  ancient  lyre ;  the  curved  part  is  UacJc 
ed  in  recitations  of  epic  poetry  and  other  com-  with  a  narrow  white  border,  and  pearly  be- 
portions  of  an  elevated  character.  It  consisted  neath  with  bright  rufous  spots  on  the  inner 
of  a  tortoise-shell  sounding  bottom,  from  which  web.  They  are  shy,  running  rapidly  among 
rose  2  horns  (injxys)^  the  one  shaped  like  the  the  brush  wood,  and  scratch  for  slugs,  beetles, 
letter  S,  and  the  other  like  the  same  letter  re-  and  insects,  generally  among  the  fallen  leaves; 
versed,  connected  near  the  top  by  a  transverse  they  fly  but  Tittle.  They  live  in  pairs  in  rocky 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  were  fastened  the  up-  places  overgrown  with  bushes ;  their  motions 
per  eods^of  the  strings,  stretched  perpendicu-  are  graceful,  the  males  strutting  and  displaying 
larly  from  the  bottom.  When  played,  it  was  the  tail  feathers  like  a  peacock;  the  voice  \a 
placed  in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  very  varied  and  pleasing,  especially  in  the 
while  the  cithara  rested  upon  the  knees,  ana  morning  and  evening ;  the  nest  is  made  of  roota 
the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  plectrtm,  or  and  moss,  shaped  like  a  basin  and  roofed;  the 
lyre  stick  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  in  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  only  2  in  number.  The  sec- 
hands  of  the  performer,  and  sometimes  by  the  ond  species  (fi,  Alberti,  Gould)  is  smaUer,  with 
fingers  alone.  The  Egyptian  lyres,  constructed  a  shorter  tail,  and  with  the  outer  feathers 
on  a  similar  principle,  though  less  elegant  in  shorter  than  those  succeeding  them  internally, 
form,  wdte  of  considerable  power,  having  6,  7,  They  represent  the  rasorial  type  of  the  pam&m. 
10,  and  18  strings,  and  were  played  in  a  similar  LYSANDER,  a  Spartan  commander,  killed 
manner.  In  the  Berlin  museum  is  a  well  pre-  in  battle  in  896  B.  0.  There  is  no  mention  of 
served  one  pierced  for  18  strings.  The  lyre,  him  in  history  till  407  B.  G.,  when  he  succeed- 
though  invented  by  Mercury,  became  the  pecu-  ed  Gratesippidas  as  navarch  or  commander  of 
liar  instrument  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Spartan  fleet  in  the  uSgesan.  Of  all  the 
music  and  poetry,  and  was  employed  to  perform  Spartans  of  that  a^  Ife  was  perhaps  the  best 
the  prelude  to  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  and  to  fitted  to  contend  with  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
fill  up  pauses  between  the  piu1».  It  also  gave  in  command  of  the  Athenian  squadron.  Having 
its  name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric,  to  increased  his  fleet  to  70  ships,  by  contingents 
which  it  originally  fhmished  an  accompaniment,  from  the  insular  and  Asiatic  allies  of  Sparta, 
LYRE  BIRD,  a  large  tenuirostral  passerine  and  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  Gyrus, 
bird,  of  the  £amily  e&rthiada  or  creepers,  and  recently  appointed  satrap  of  Ionia,  he  defeated 
sub-family  menurinm  or  wrens,  according  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  through  the  rashness  of  An- 
Gray ;  and  of  the  familv  eriodoridm  of  Gabanis.  tiochus^  whom  Alcibiades  had  intrusted  with 
Only  two  species  of  this  singular  bird  are  de-  its  temporary  command,  in  consequence  of 
scribed,  both  natives  of  Australia,  constituting  which  tne  latter  was  superseded.  Lysander^s 
the  genus  m^t^ra  (Davies).  The  common  lyre  term  of  service  having  expired,*  he  was  suc- 
bird  (M.  superba,  Dav.)  f^om  the  form  of  the  ceeded  in  406  by  Gallicratidas,  who  was  killed 
legs  has  been  placed  among  the  gallinaceous  the  same  year  at  the  battle  of  Arginus®.  The 
tribes,  and  its  name  of  wood  pheasant  indicates  allies  of  Sparta  then  urged  the  reappointment 
its  generai  resemblance  to  these;  it  has  also  of  Lysander;  but  as  the  Lacedamonian  law 
been  ranked  with  the  hombills  among  the  eani-  did  not  allow  the  office  to  be  held  twice  by 
roBtres^  and  by  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  person,  he  was  named  vice-admiral, 
the  thrushes ;  but  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  virtually  with  the  chief  command,  though  nom- 
to  the  wren  family.  The  length  is  about  48  inally  subordinate  to  Aracus.  He  at  once  pro- 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  26 ;  the  bill  is  rather  ceeded  to  Ephesus,  gathered  a  powerful  fleet, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  resembling  that  of  a  established  his  personal  authority  in  Miletus, 
peacock,  strong,  keeled,  broad  at  the  base,  and  took  Gedreso  in  Garia  and  sold  its  inhabitants 
of  a  black  color ;  the  nostrils  long  and  narrow,  into  slavery,  and  carried  Lampsacus  by  storm.' 
in  a  fossa  near  the  middle  of  its  length;  the  The  Athenian  armament  soon  arrived,  and  flzed 
wings  moderate  and  rounded;  the  boay  about  its  station  at  i£gospotami,  on  the  opposite  side 
the  size  of  that  of  a  pheasant;  tidl  very  long,  of  the  Helleq>ont.    It  consisted  of  180  ships. 
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under  the  oommand  of  10  generak,  none  of  and  heoeeibrth  diieflj  devoted  himself  to  the 
whom  except  Conon  was  qnaufied  for  his  posi-  oompodtion  of  speeches  for  parties  engaged  in 
ti(m.    Over  against  the  Athenians  in  the  har«  litigation,  sometimes  however  pleading  in  per- 
hor  of  lAmpeacQs  lay  the  Spartan  fleet    For  4  son.    There  formerly  existed  over  400  orataoos 
snecessive  oays  the  Athenian  commanders  sailed  that  were  ascribed  to  him,  bnt  only  230  of  these 
across  the  intervening  sea,  with  their  ships  in  were  admitted  to  be  gennine.  The  nnmber  now 
battle  array,  and  dared  their  enemy  to  come  ont  extant  is  86.    None  delivered  by  himself^  save 
of  his  harbor.  On  the  5th,  when  the  Athenians,  that  against  Eratosthenes,  have  come  down  to 
grown  presnmptnons,  had  beached  their  tri-  ns.    The  best  editions  of  his  remaining  works 
remes,  Lysander  rowed  swiftly  across  the  Hel-  are  those  of  J.  Tayl<Hr  (London,  1789),  G.  Fdrtsch 
lespont,andcaptnred  the  entire  navy  of  Athens,  (Leipdc,  1829),  and  J.  Franz  (Munich,  1881). 
witti  all  its  seamen,  except  8  or  9  galleys  that  There  is  an  English  translation  of  some  of  the 
escaped  with  Conon  to  Cyprus,  and  the  sacred  principal  orations  of  Lysias  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
ship  Paralus  that  bore  to  Athens  the  intelligence       LYSTMACHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  arranged 
of  the  disaster.    This  catastrophe  decided  the  under  the  natural  order  of  prmulaeeiB,    They 
fate  of  Athens,  which  surrendered  to  Lvsander  are  of  a  perennial,  herbaceous  nature,  have  en* 
early  in  40i,  and  also  brought  to  ^  close  the  tire  leaves  and  axillary  or  racemed  flowers,  and 
Peloponnesian  war.    If  the  glory  of  having  the  colorof  the  corollas  is  for  the  most  part  yd- 
captured  Athens  belongs  to  Lysander,  the  in-  low.    The  species  belong  to  the  northern  por- 
fiimy  arising  ft^m  the  establishment  of  the  80  tions  of  Europe  and  of  America.    Several  are 
tyrants  over  her,  and  tcom  the  sutnection  of  cultivated  as  garden  plants,  the  most  popular  of 
many  other  Hellenic  cities  to  a  cruel  despotism,  these  being  the  moneywort  (£.  nummularid), 
is  also  his.  The  victories  and  triumphs  achieved  with  a  prostrate,  creeping  stem,  solitary  axillaiy 
by  him  appear  in  fact  to  have  disturbed  the  flowers,  and  ovate  acute  sepals.    The  leaves  are 
equilibrium  of  his*mind.    A  residence  in  Sparta  roundish  and  c^podte  to  each  other.    It  is  a 
was  no  longer  tolerable  to  his  soaring  pride,  pretty  i^ant  for  covering  rock  work,  or  for  the 
nor  did  he  return  thither  till  recalled  by  the  purpose  of  suspension  in  a  wire  basket  or  aome 
ephori  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  in  Asia,  hanging  ornamental  design  from  whidi  its  pen- 
After  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  he  was  ap-  dent  stems  can  droop.  There  are  several  spedee 
pointed  one  of  the  80  councillors  who  were  of  lymmadiia  in  this  country,  known  more  fa- 
to  accompany  that  king  in  his  expedition  to  miliarly  as  the  loosestrifes.    One  with  a  tall 
the  East;   but  his  arrogance  soon  destroyed  stem  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls 
whatever  influence  he  may  have  had  with  Age-  in  fours  and  fives,  and  with  graceful,  protruding 
silaus,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him  to  yellow  flowers  from  their  axils,  is  the  L.  qtutdri- 
superintend  affiurs  in  the  Hellespontine  cities.  J^liaofLinnsBUs,  common  inmoist  or  sandy  soils. 
In  896  B.  C.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Another,  with  an  erect  stem,  growing  2  or  8 
military  force  which  was  destined  to  cooperate  feet  high,  with  opposite,  heart-oval  leaves  sop- 
with  the  army  of  Pausanias  in  reducing  the  ported  upon  ciliate  footstalks,  and  with  large 
BcBotians  and  their  allies.    He  entered  Bosotia  showy  flowers,  the  X.  ciliaia  (Linn.),  is  the  most 
and  laid  siege  to  Haliaftus,  but  was  surprised  beautiful.  A  southern  species  somewhat  similar, 
by  the  Thebans  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  but  with  leaves  and  flowers  not  more  than  half 
and  slain.    It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his  the  size,  is  the  L.  radicam  of  Hooker;  it  grows 
death,  he  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy  which  upon  swampy  river  banks  in  western  Virginia 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  exdu-  and  southward.    The   long-leaved   loosestrife 
sive  right  of  the  Heraclidsd  to  the  throne  of  (Z.  lonff\folia,  Pursh)  is  to  be  found  from  west- 
Sparta.    Lysander,  though  covetous  of  gold  for  em  New  York  to  Wisconsin.    The  species  are 
the  advancement  of  his  political  and  military  all  easy  of  cultivation,  and  are  pretty  garden 
projects,  died  poor.    He  is  charged  however  border  flowers;  the  foreign  species  are,  how- 
wiUi  having  corrupted  the  aristocracy  of  his  ever,  strangely  preferred, 
country  by  the  wealth  which  he  brought  in.  LYSIMACHUS.  a  general  of  Alexander  the 
LYSIAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  rhetorician.  Great,  and  king  of  Thrace,  bom  in  PeUa,  Mace- 
hom  in  Athens  in  458  B.  C,  died  there  in  878  doni'a,  about  860  B.  C,  slain  in  battle  in  281 
B.  C.    In  448  he  emigrated  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  B.  C.    He  was  the  son  of  Agathodes,  a  Thessa- 
and  there  completed  his  education.    After  the  lian,  and  was  early  distinguished  for  valor,  acy 
destraction  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  SioUy,  tivity,  and  bodily  strength.    On  the  division  of 
he  and  800  others  were  expelled  from  Thurium  the  provinces,  i^r  the  death  of  Alexander, 
by  the  partisans  of  Sparta.     He  retumed  to  Thrace  and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Danube 
Athens  in  411,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  were  allotted  to  him.    The  first  years  of  his 
enemy  of  the  oligarchs,  and,  had  he  not  con-  reign  were  passed  ddefly  in  wars  with  the 
trived  to  effect  his  escape,  would  probably  have  neighboring  barbarians,  and  in  the  extension 
been  put  to  death.    When  Thrasybulus  was  or-  and  consolidation  of  his  dominicms ;  but  in  815 
ganizmg  at  Phyle  that  band  of  patriots  with  he  jdned  the  coalition  formed  against  Anti- 
which  he  restored  liberty  to  Athens,  Lysias,  gonns  by  Ptolemy,  Sdeucus,  and  Cassander. 
then  sojourning  at  Megara,  sent  him  money.  In  806  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.    In  802  he 
arms,  and  mercenaries.    On  tlte  overthrow  of  invaded  Asia  Minor,  overran  Phry^a,  and  re- 
the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  he  returned  to  Athens,  duoed  several  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.    On 
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ili6  approfloli  of  Antemiifiy  however,  be  Tetiiwd  <me  of  wbiob  is  supposed  to  hate  been  the  ori- 

into  Bithynia,  wherebe  was  joined  bj  Seleoons,  ginal  from  which  the  ^^Farnese  Heroales'^  was 

and  the  two  confederates  adranoed  in  the  sprinr  made  by  Glyoon :  the  son  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 

against  Antigonos  and  his  son  Demetrias.    Of  4  horses  at  Bhodes;   ^^Opportunity/'  a  yoatii 

the  ensuing  campaign  we  know  hardly  any  with  wings  on  his  ankles,  in  the  act  of  flying 

thing,  except  that  at  the  battle  of  Ipsns,  in  the  from  tiie  earth ;  and  a  statue  representing  a 

summer  of  801  ^or  800,  aco(»*ding  to  Grote),  bather  sending  himself  with  a  strigil,  called 

Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  completely  Tanqnish-  Apoxyomenos,  which  was  so  admir^  by  the 

ed  their  antagonists,  and  shared  between  them  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  caused  it  to  be  remoY* 

the  dominions  of  Antigonus.     Of  the  territory  ed  from  the  baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace, 

which  accrued  to  the  king  <^  Thrace  in  con-  The  Roman  populace,  it  is  said,  were  not  ap- 

sequence  of  this  victory,  he  retained  posses-  peased  until  the  statue  was  restored  to  its  former 

sion  almost  until  his  death,  rebuilding  the  cities  place.  Lysippus  rejected  the  conventional  rules 

in  it  that  had  been  ruined  during  the  war,  and  of  the  older  statuaries,  and  q)plied  himself 

so  improving  and  enlarging  New  Ilium  and  the  wholly  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  If  he  idealiz- 

Mysian  Alexandria  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  ed  at  all,  it  was  on  human  forms,  and  his  human 

as  their  founder.    In  292  he  undertook  an  ex-  heroes  and  demigods  and  portraits  seem  to  have 

pedition  against  the  Qetsd  N.  of  the  lower  Dan-  been  his  most  successful  subjects.    He  dq>arted 

ube,  which  proved  unfortunate,  himself  and  his  in  various  particulars  frt)m  the  proportions  ob- 

whole  army  being  compelled  by  fimune  to  snr-  served  by  Ids  predecessors,  giving  his  figures 

render  to  the  barbarians.    Dromichstes,  the  smaller  heads  and  more  slender  bodies,  whereby 

Getfldan  chie^  however,  merely  reprimanded  his  he  said  he  made  men  as  they  appeared  to  be, 

captive,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.    In  288  while  former  artists  made  them  as  they  were. 

he  formed  a  confederacy  with  Ptolemy,  Seleu-  In  the  elaboration  of  individual  parts  he  was 

cus,  and  Pyrrhus  against  Demetrius  Polioroetes  *  unsurpassed,  and  particularly  in  the  execution 

(who  had  invaded  Thrace  during  his  absence  of  the  hair. 

and  captivil^),  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  LYTHRUM  (Gr.  Xv^pov,  gore,  from  the  pur- 
latter  lost  his  kingdom,  of  Macedonia,  and  that  pie  color  of  the  flowers),  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
Lysimachus  presently  got  possession  of  it.  But  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  lythraeemy 
a  domestic  tragedy  soon  afterward  led  to  his  generally  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  no  sti- 
downfidl.  At  uie  instigation  of  his  queen  Arsi-  pules,  axillary  or  whorled  flowers ;  seeds  many, 
no§,  daughter  of  Ptol^y,  whom  he  had  re-  without  albumen,  and  enclosed  in  a  two-celled 
cently  married,  he  oonsei^»d  that  his  son  Aga-  pod.  The  lythrums  are  usually  called  loose- 
thocles  should  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel  deed  strifes,  a  name  which  they  share  with  the  lysi- 
so  aroused  the  indignati(m  of  hb  Asian  sub-  machias,  though  very  characteristically  distinct, 
jeots  that  they  rebelled,  while  Seleucus,  his  an-  The  purple  loosestnfe  (£.  BaUearia^  Linn.)  is 
dent  ally,  to  whose  court  the  widow  of  Aga-  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  to  be  found  in  this 
thodes  had  fled,  levied  an  army  and  marched  country  in  wet  meadows ;  it  is  a  flue,  tall,  more 
to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Lysimachus  hast-  or  less  downy  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers, 
ened  across  the  Helleepont  to  encounter  Seleu-  It  is  remarked  abroad  that  the  color  of  the 
cus.  The  hostile  monarohs — the  two  last  sur-  flowers  varies  there  from  crimson  to  purple,  and 
vivors  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  bot^  that  the  foliage,  though  usually  smooth  and 
almost  octogenarians— met  on  the  plain  of  Oo-  green,  becomes  hoary  and  downy  if  the  plant 
rus,  in  Phiygia,  and  in  the  batlie  which  ensued  crows  in  dry  places ;  its  stature  also  is  much 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  dwarfed  in  consequence.  It  is  sometimes  culti- 
LTSIPPUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Sicyon  in  vated  for  its  beauty,  blossoming  in  midsummer, 
the  Peloponnesus,  flourished  in  the  latter  ptot  There  are  several  North  American  spedes.  The 
of  the  4ui  century  B.  G.  He  was  originally  a  L,  hyssopifoUum,  or  hyssop-leaved  loosestrife, 
workman  in  bronze,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  with  a  low  stem  6  or  10  inches  high,  numerous 
in  his  art  by  the  dose  study  of  nature.  Theea-  oblong-linear  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  pale 
timation  in  which  he  was  hdd  is  attested  by  the  purple  flowers,  is  found  near  salt  marshes  on  the 
well  known  edict  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  coast  of  New  England.  A  very  fine  sort  is 
no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  no  one  Hunter's  purple  loosestrife  (L.  Hunteri^  Don), 
make  his  statue  but  Lysippus,  and  no  one  repre-  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  having  q>posite 
sent  him  on  gems 'but  Pyrgoteles.  He  made  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  beautiftd  red  color.  The 
statues  of  Alexander  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  lythrums  are  easy  of  cultivation  by  sowing  their 
and  in  various  positions,  and  the  equestrian  stat-  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  of  the  perennial 
ues  of  26  Macedonian  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  spedes.  The  purple  loosestrife  has  an  astringent 
battle  of  the  Granious.  There  is  a  tradition  that  property,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  found 
the  cdebrated  honea  of  Venice  formed  a  part  usenil  in  inveterate  aiarrhoBas.  A  spedes  be- 
of  this  group.  Lysippos  probably  worked  exdu-  lon^g  to  Mexico  is  accounted  astringent  and 
dvdy  in  bronze,  and  according  to  Pliny  execut-  vulnerary,  a  reputation  bdonging  to  the  genus, 
ed  the  enormous  number  of  1,600  pieces  of  all  The  petds  of  the  flowers  of  L.  Bunteri  are  used 
kinds.  Amon^  the  most  celebrated  were  several  in  India  for  dydng.  The  order  of  lifthraeea 
statues  of  Jupiter,  induding  the  colossal  one  at  contains  many  plants  of  dedded  utility.  The 
Tar6ntnm,60feetmhei|^t;  several  of  Hereolea^  crape  myrtle  {Lagentnemia  Indioa\  a  small 
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shnibby  plaat  widi  eldgMit  <orini^l«d  pMk  ofa  oa  Noy«  10, 1TS7,  irai  ifovtM  to  the  peerage  ee 

rosy  red  oolor,  4Dd  much  admired,  belongs  to  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankly.    The  last  10  yean 

this  order,  as  alao  the  hernia  plant  of  Egypt  of  his  life  were  spent  ehienty  in  retirement  and 

(See  Hbmna.)  Hterary  pnrsnits.     BSa  prindrnd  wcn-ka  are: 

LYTTELTON,  Qbobqb,  lord,  an  English  his-  ""  History  of  the  Life  of  iLing  Henry  U.  and  of 

torian,  publicist,  and  misoeUaneoos  writer,  bom  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  "  (4  vols.  Ac^  London, 

in  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709,  died  1767) ;  '*  Observations  on  the  Oonvomon  and 

there.  Aug.  22, 1778.    He  was  a  member  of  an  Apostleship  of  Bt  Panl''  (17i7) ;  and  ^DialogiMB 

old  ntmily  of  considerable  property,  and  was  on  the  Dead"  (4th  ed.,  1765)^ — ^Hi88on,THO]CA8, 

edacated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  par-  2d  Baron  Lyttdton,  was  a  yooag  man  of  mnoh 

liament  in  1780.  .  In  1787  he  was  appointed  sec-  ability,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 

retary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1744  the  author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius"    He 

a  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury.    In  1764  brought  himself  to  a  premature  grave  in  1779 

he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  in  by  a  life  of  diasipntion  and  profli^icy. 

1765  waa  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  LTTTON  BULWEB.    Bee  Bvlwkb  LTrroii. 


M 

Mthe  18th  letter  and  the  10th  consonant  of  lowed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  does 
f  the  English  alphabet.  The  form  of  the  not  prevent  the  elision  of  tiie  preceding  voweL 
character,  like  that  of  the  other  English  letters,  For  the  most  part,  the  sound  of  M  baa  come 
is  ultimately  derived,  though  with  important «  down  unchanged  from  the  earliest  timea.  It 
modifications,  from  the  ancient  Phoenician.  Its  is  in  almost  every  instance  an  original  sound ; 
position  between  L  and  N  is  also  derived  from  as,  for  instance,  Eng.  mete,  Angjo-Sax.  fuefian, 
the  ancient  Semitic;  as  in  the  119th  Psalm,  Mceso-Goth.  fiutan,  Lat  metior,  Gr.  f^trptt^ 
where  Mem  is  preceded  by  Lamed  and  followed  Bans,  mo,  Heb.  madad,  Arab,  meida.  The  fbl- 
by  Nun,  The  name  Mem  in  Hebrew,  lil^e  the  lowing  are  the  principal  exceptions,  made  for 
word  ma/yim,  probably  signified  water,  the  Ethi-  euphony :  1.  In  words  of  Latin  ori^n,  n  aasoni- 
opic  name  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  water,  lates  itself  to  a  following  «i,  as  smiiMnas,  toi- 
beiug  fitaft.  The  letter  M  in  English  has  in  all  meree,  eommufe^  for  iMnen$e,  inmenej  cemaute* 
positions  one  uniform,  well  known  sound,  as  in  Bo  in  words  from  Greek,  fi  or  a  labial  sometimea 
mine,  camp,  jam.  It  is  a  liquid  or  semi- vowel,  assimilates  itself  to  a  following  m,  as  wmmetrff 
capable  of  having  its  sound  protracted  indefi-  for  eynmetry,  lemma  for  lepma;  so  uso  d,  as 
nitely,  in  contrMistinction  from  the  mutes,  amanMifUwn  for  admvmiUi^n,  2.  In  words  both 
whose  sounds  cannot  be  thus  prolonged.  It  is  a  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  n  som^mes  con- 
nasal,  classing  with  n  and  ng.  It  is  a  labial  nasal,  forms  itself  to  a  following  labial,  by  becomiBg 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  labial  mutes  as  m;  as  inibtbe,  impend,  embark,  eomibinfe,  em- 
n  to  the  lingual  mutes,  and  ng  to  the  palatal  hlem,  eymbol,  i^fmpathy.  8.  In  words  of  Ten- 
mutes;  as  in  number,  tender,  linger  (as  if  writ-  tonic  origin,  n  becomes  m  befinre  a  labial;  as 
ten  hng^ger).  The  sound  of  M  is  one  of  the  Lat.  camMhiB,  Germ.  Hartf,  Eng.  hemp.  Where 
easiest  to  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  m  is  now  alent,  as  in  the  word  mnemxmiee,  it  once 
first  uttered  by  children.  It  is  found  in  all  doubtless  had  its  appropriate  sound. — TheGredc 
knowi^  languages,  and  in  most  of  them  is  a  aud  Hebrew  M,  as  a  numeral,  denoted  40.  The 
prominent  letter  in  the  words  for  mother  (mam,  I^mam  M,  eitha  as  the  initial  of  miUe  or  as 
mamma),  as  Bansc.  mdtd,  Gr.  fti/n/p  (Dor.  /m),  formed  from  a  diagram  composed  of  two  Ds 
Lat.  mater.  Germ.  Mutter,  Blav.  matha,  Armen.  (GD),  denotes  1,000;  and  this  is  its  numerical 
mair,  Heb.  em,  Chin.  mv>;  for  nurse,  as  Germ,  value  in  English.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  Ok 
Amme,  Blav.  numJea;  and  for  breast,  as  Lat.  abbreviation  for  English,  and  more  frequentiy 
mamma,  Gr.  fiofifof,  Armor,  mamm.  The  English  for  Latin  words  of  which  it  is  the  initial, 
sound  of  M  is  that  which  bdongs  to  it  also  in  MAB,  a  fairy,  celebrated  by  Shakeqieare  and 
most  of  the  European  languages.  In  French  and  other  English  poets.  The  name  is  of  uncertain 
Portuguese,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  origin,  being  variously  derived  from  the  IGd- 
in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  loses  its  gard  of  the  Eddas,  the  Habundia  or  I>Bme 
sound,  and  has  no  other  function  than  to  indi-  Abohde  of  Norman  foiry  lore,  and  from  the 
cate  the  nasality  of  the  vowel  which  precedea  Cymric  mob,  a  child.  According  to  Yoss,  Mab 
it.  No  Greek  word  terminates  with  m.  In  was  not  the  foirv  queen,  the  same  as  Tita- 
Latin,  m  final  is  the  more  usual  characteristic  nia,  this  dignity  ha^ng  been  a8<»ribed  to  her 
of  the  accusative  singular.  The  ancient  gram-  only  by  mistaking  the  use  of  the  old  EngBah 
marians  ascribed  to  it  in  this  case  a  different  word  queen,  which  originally  meant  only  a 
pronunciation  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere,  woman.  Qu^n  Mab  is  mentioned  in  Bhid»- 
The  obscurity  of  this  sound,  perhaps  only  indi-  q>eare's  ^^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ben  Jonson's  **Sa- 
cating  the  nasality  of  the  vowel,  still  appears  ^,"  Randolph's  pastoral  of  "  Amyntas,"  Dray- 
from  the  foot  that  in  Latin  verses  m  final,  fd-  tcm's  ^'Nymphidia,'*  and  IGhon's  ""L'Allegro.^ 
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MABILLON,  JiAV,  a  French  eoolesiastio  and  received  all  the  credit.  QnarreDIng  with  his 
author,  bom  at  St.  Pierre  da  Mont,  in  Cham-  patron,  howeyer,  he  applied  himself  to  literature, 
pagne,  Nov.  28, 1682,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  27, 1707.  and  in  1748  publish^  at  Geneva  his  Droit  pu- 
Having  joined  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Miuir,  he  blic  de  VEwripe^  which  achieved  a  remarkable 
was  chosen  to  assist  Dom  Jean  d'Acberj  in  the  saccess.  It  was  followed  by  ObseroatioM  ntr 
compilation  oi  his  Spieilegiwn  Veierum  Scrip-  le$  Gree$  (1749) ;  ObBervatioiu  $ur  lea  BomaiM 
torutny  and  subsequently  edited  the  works  of  (1751) ;  JSntretien$  de  Phocion  (Amsterdam, 
St  Bernard  (2  vob.  fol.,  1690)  in  the  series  of  1758) ;  OhaertaiiwM  9ur  Vhistoire  de  France 
^e  fathers  published  by  his  congregation.  The  ^Geneva,  1755);  Prineipee  de$  nigociationi 
ability  wim  which  he  discharge  this  task  (the  Hague,  1757) ;  De  la  mani^e  d^eerire  Vhie- 
«iined  him  a  high  reputation,  and  the  minister  toire  (1778);  De  la  Ugielation  (Amsterdam, 
Colbert  offered  him  a  pensi<m  of  2,000  livree»  1776) :  De  VidJie  de  rhietoire  (1778) ;  and  Prfn- 
which  he  refused,  asking  that  the  royal  muni-  eipee  ae  morale  (1784).  Having  been  requested 
ficence  might  rather  be  shown  to  his  order,  by  the  government  of  Poland  to  prepare  for  them 
In  1688  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  Louis  XIV.  a  code  of  laws,  he  visited  that  country  in  1771, 
to  collect  documents  relating  to  French  history ;  and  published  in  1781  a  work  Du  gouvemement 
and  the  applause  with  which  his  Iter  Oitmani-  de  la  Fologne,  He  was  also  consulted  by  the 
ettm^  a  narrative  of  the  journey,  was  received,  American  congress  in  1788  on  the  preparation 
induced  the  king  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  1685  of  the  constitution,  and  embodied  his  views  in 
to  make  purchases  for  the  royal  library.  A  his  Obeervatiom  9ur  le  gouvemement  et  lee  Icii 
result  of  this  tour  was  his  Museum  Italieum  dee  Mate  Vnie  d?AmSrique  (1784). 
(1687-9),  containing  an  account  of  the  places  MABUSE,  Jak,  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  real 
which  he  visited,  the  rare  treasures  <^  some  of  name  was  G^ossaei^  bom  in  Manbenge,  Hainaut, 
the  libraries,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  chnrdb,  about  1499,  died  about  1562.  Of  his  early  his- 
beside  several  leamed  historical  dissertations,  tory  little  is  known  with  certainty.  He  is  said 
While  at  Rome  he  examined  the  catacombs  to  have  studied  painting  in  Italy,  after  which 
with  great  care,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  hon-  he  practised  his  art  in  various  cities  of  the 
orspiud  to  some  of  the  relics  found  there,  wrote  Netherlands,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  dissi- 
a  letter  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  ^^  £u8ebius  pated  and  scandalous  career.  During  the  reign 
of  Rcone  to  Theophilus  of  France,  om  the  Yen-  of  Henry  VIII.  he  found  his  way  to  England, 
eration  of  Unknown  Saints,^'  which  was  exam-  and  painted  several  of  the  royal  family  and 
ined  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and  many  persons  of  distinction.  He  was  the  con- 
would  have  been  conoemned  had  not  the  auUior  temporary  and  friend  of  Albert  iMXrer  and  Lu« 
printed  a  new  edition  with  alterations.  Soon  oas  vaii  Leyden.  His  most  celebrated  picture, 
afterward  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  perished  in  the 
refhte  Ranc6,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Middel- 
recent  work  had  condemned  the  custom  of  per-  burg,  where  it  was  deposited.  The  finest  of 
mitting  monks  to  study.  Mabillon's  "Essay  on  the  authenticated  works  passing  under  his  name 
Monastic  Studies,"  which  appeared  in  conse-  is  the  "Wise  Men^s  Offering,"  now  in  the  pos- 
quence  in  1691,  was  equaUy  remarkable  for  session  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
sound  argument  and  go<;^  temper.  His  most  MACADAM,  John  Loudon,  the  originator  of 
important  other  works  are:  Vetera  Andleeta  macadamized  roads,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  Sept. 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1675-'85);  De  Be  Diplomatic  21, 1756,  died  in  MoffiEit,  Dumfriesshire,  Nov.  26, 
(1681) ;  and  De  Liturgia  OalUeana  (1685).  He  1886.  Both  his  parents  came  of  distinguished 
edited  and  published  with  Ruinart  Aeta  SatnC'  Scottish  feunilies.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
torum  Ordinie  Sancti  Benedietiy  commenced  by  1770  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  William  Macadam, 
D^Acbery,  and  published  the  first  4  vols,  of  the  who  came  to  America  attached  to  the  commis- 
Annalei  Ordinie  Denedietini  (6  vols.,  Paris,  sariat  department  of  the  army  which  was  sent 
1708-^89).  A  collection  of  his  Outiragee  poe-  out  under  the  earl  of  Loudon  for  the  c<mqnest  of 
ihumee  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  appeared  in  1724,  Canada,  and  after  the  peace  with  France  had 
and  Ms  "  Inedited  Correspondence  with  Mont-  settied  in  New  York.  He  placed  his  nephew 
faucon,  Magliabecchi,  dix).,"  was  edited  by  M.  in  a  counting  house  in  that  dtr,  of  which 
Yalery  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847).  he  subseqently  became  a  successnil  merchant 

MABLY,  Gabrubl   Bonnot  dk,  a  French  and  prominent  citizen.    A  loyalist  from  prind- 

ecdesiastic  and  publicist,  bom   in  Qrenoble,  pie,  tie  espoused  the  cause  of  his  king  when  the 

March  14,  1709,  died  in  Paris,  April  28, 1785.  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out    During  its 

His  family  name  was  Bonnot.  like  his  younger  continuance  he  held  the  appointment  of  agent 

brother,  the  philosopher  Condillac,  he  was  dee-  for  the  sale  of  prizes  at  the  port  of  New  York, 

lined  for  the  churck  and  after  studying  at  the  an  office  in  which  he  made  a  considerable  for- 

feminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Puis  was  ordained  tune,  tiie  greater  portion  of  which  he  lost,  how- 

•nbdeacon.  He  showed  little  liking  for  theology,  ever,  at  the  peace  of  1788,  when  with  the  other 

and  for  some  time  was  secretly  emploved  in  loyalists  of  the  city  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 

aflairs  of  state  by  his  relative  Cardinal  de  Ten-  don  America  for  ever.    He  returned  to  Scotland 

dn,  minister  of  Louis  XY.,  conducting  the  most  in  May  of  that  year,  and  resided  for  a  brief  period 

difficult  negotiations  and  writing  eliu>orate  re-  at  Dumcrieff  near  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  but 

porte  with  an  ability  for  which  tiie  miniitw  toon  purchased  the  estate  of  Sanohrie  in  the 
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county  of  Ayr.    He  took  a  prominent  pmt  artificial  flooring  fbrmfng  a  strong,  smoDtii, 
in  the  affiiirs  of  the  county,  was  in  the  com-  8o4id  surface,  capable  of  carrying  great  ireigbt, 
mission  of  the  peace,  a  trustee  of  the  roads,  and  oyer  which  carriages  may  pass  wit^omt 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.    At  meeting  any  impediment.    To  form  a  true  mao- 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  adami^  road  the  following  principles  most  be 
be  raised  a  corps  of  artillery  for  the  protec-  ftilly  understood  and  acted  upon :  that  it  is  the 
tion  of  Ayrshire,  and  received  the  commis-  native  soil  which  really  supports  the  weight  of 
sion  of  ma^or  from  George  III.    It  was  in  the  traffic ;  that  while  this  soil  is  preserved  in  a 
course  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate  and  trus-  dry  state  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  mA- 
tee  of  roads  in  Ayrshire  that  Mr.  Macadam^s  ing,  and  that  it  does  in  iict'carry  both  the  road 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  want  of  scien-  and  the  carnages;  that  this  native  soil  mnsi  be 
tific  principle  in  the  formation  of  roads.    The  rendered  quite  dry  by  a  thorough  drainiDgfrom 
result  of  his  observation  and  studies  was  the  all  under  water,  and  a  covering  impenetrable 
elaboration  of  the  system  which  has  received  to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  to  preserve 
his  name.    He  did  not,  however,  devote  him-  it  in  that  dry  state ;  that  the  thicknees  of  a 
self  to  bringing  his  system  into  practical  opera-  road  should  only  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
tion  at  once,  for  in  1798  he  was  sent  by  the  material  necessary  to  form  such  impervioaa  ooi^ 
British  government  to  the  west  of  England  to  ering,  and  never  by  any  reference  to  its  own 
regulate  and  remove  abuses  in  the  victualling  of  power  of  carrying  weight     This  cov^teg  or 
the  navy  in  tiie  western  ports,  in  which  service  roof  of  the  soil  must  be  made  of  dean  drj  stone 
he  was  kept  till  1802,  when  he  removed  fh>m  broken  into  small  fragments,  each  not  exceeding 
Falmouth  to  Bristol.    After  1827  he  resided  at  6  ounces  in  weight,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^ 
Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire.    From  1798  to  1815,  egg,  which  must  be  so  prepared  and  lidd  m 
when  Mr.  Macadam  was  appointed  the  surveyor-  to  unite  by  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  corn- 
general  of  the  Bristol  trust,  and  first  commenced  pact,  impenetrable  body.    This  cannot  be  effeet- 
the  making  of  roads  upon  his  own  principles^  ed  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  that  no 
he  was  engaged  during  all  his  leisure  in  travel-  earth,  clay,  sand,  chalk,  or  other  matt^  that 
ling  through  Great  Britain,  and  investigating  will  hold  or  ccmduct  water  be  mixed  with  the 
^e  condition  of  the  roads.    In  this  investiga-  broken  stone.    A  road  perfectly  made  on  these 
tion,  made  as  a  private  individual  and  at  his  principles  completely  deludes  water,  and  there- 
own  expense,  he  travelled  80,000  miles  and  fore  never  can  be  afi^ected  by  the  action  €i  frost 
spent  over  5  years  in  time  and  more  than  £5,000  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  broken  stone 
in  money.    In  1811  he  made  a  communication  should  never  be  less  than  7  nor  more  than  10 
to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  upon  inches ;  and  the  surface  should  be  made  nearly 
the  state  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom,  contain-  flat,  never  having  a  greater  slope  from  the  oen- 
ing  the  outlines  of  his  system  and  directions  for  tre  to  the  sides  than  an  inch  in  every  5  feet» 
repairing  roads.    In  Dec.  1815,  he  was  appoint-  whidi  will  be  ample  to  carry  off  all  rain.    The 
ed  surveyor-general  of  the  trust,  or  district  of  discovery  by  Mr.  Macadam  that  angular  frag- 
roads  of  Bristol,  and  in  Jan.  1816,  commenced  ments  of  hard  materials,  sufficiently  reduced  in 
carrying  his  system  into  operation.     He  met  size,  will  coalesce  or  bind  into  a  compacted 
with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  farmers,  mass  of  stone  under  the  pressure  of  wheels^ 
traders,  and  common  people,  as  well  as  from  the  thus  forming  a  sort  of  natural  mosaic  irapene- 
employees  of  all  grades  under  the  old  system,  trable  to  water,  and  the  system  of  road  making 
which  had  brought  the  roads  of  the  trust  mto  so  based  upon  it,  have  been  of  greater  service  and 
bad  a  state  that  most  of  them  were  then  actu-  benefit  to  mankind  than  any  other  contribution 
aUy  under  indictment    So  inveterate  and  so  to  the  science  of  locomotion  except  the  iny^ition 
general  was  this  prejudice,  and  so  inimical  were  of  the  steam  engine. — Mr.  Macadam  never  de- 
the  old  surveyors  to  the  new  system,  that  Mr.  manded  nor  received  any  remuneration  from  the 
Macadam  after  a  briefperiod  was  compelled  to  various  authorities,  committees,  and  trusts  by 
call  upon  his  8  sons,  WUliaQi,  James,  and  Lou-  whom  he  was  consulted,  except  what  was  fredy 
don,  to  act  as  surveyors,  having  found  that  no  tendered ;  ^d  very  many  of  them  never  even 
person  not  of  his  own  family  could  be  depended  paid  the  expenses  that  they  occasioned  him.    He 
upon  to  carry  out  the  necessary  details.    After  never  would  take  a  contract  to  make  or  reput 
the  benefits  of  the  system  became  palpable,  the  a  road  himself,  nor  permit  any  of  his  family  to 
rapidity  of  its  adoption  was  remarkable.  Within  do  so.    He  declined  aU  often  made  him  to  leave 
4  years  700  miles  of  road  in  15  different  trusts  England  and  take  charge  of  the  public  roads 
were  made;  and  within  8  years  Mr.  Macadam  of  foreign  countries,  especially  an  extremely 
had  given  his  personal  attention  and  his  advice  liberal  and  very  complimentaiT'  one  from  the 
and  assistance  to  no  fewer  than  70  trusts  in  28  late  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia.    In  1825  tiie 
different  counties  in  Great  Britain.    In  a  few  British  parliament  voted  Mr.  Macadam  £4,000 
years  later,  out  of  the  25,600  miles  of  public  toward  repaying  his  expenses  in  introducing  his 
roads  in  tlie  kingdom,  nearly  seven  tenths  were  system,  and  an  additional  sum  of  J£2,000  as  a 
macadamized ;  and  at  the  death  of  ^e  inventor  consideration  for  the  benefit  the  nation  had  d^ 
of  the  system  (1836)  it  is  believed  that  there  rived  from  his  labors  and  the  free  gift  of  his 
were  not  250  miles  of  the  whole  not  macadam-  invention.      Even  this  strikingly   inadequate 
ized. — ^A  road,  according  to  Mr.  Macadam,  k  an  compensation  was  never  wholly  paid.    He  was 
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at  the  same  time  offered  knigliibood,  whkh  governor's  palace,  and  the  Enfl^isli  fBoUnj,  Oa 

he  refused.    The  government  sabseoaentlj  ten-  the  hills  around  the  citj  are  rorts  which  have 

dered  the  title  to  his  second  son,  James  (the  an  imposing  appearance,  but  are  badly  armed 

eldest,  Wilfiam,  having  previously  died),  then,  with  worn-out  cannon.    The  principal  Porta* 

and  until  his  own  deatn  m  1852,  surveyor-gen-  guese  officials  are  the  governor,  the  judge,  and 

eral  of  tiie  metropolitan  trust,  or  road  dis&ict  the  bishop.    There  is  a  college  here  for  the 

&[  London ;  and  it  was  accepted  bv  him  against  education  of  Catholic  priests,  a  grammar  school 

hiB  f&ther's  advice.    From  this  fact,  added  to  in  which  Portuguese  is  taught,  an  English  hos- 

his  long  service  in  the  metrop<^itan  trust,  has  F^^  ^nd  several  other  benevolent  institutions, 

arisen  tne  erroneous  statement  sometimes  even  The  harbor  of  Macao  has  not  suffident  depth 

made  in  print,  that  Sir  James  Macadam  was  of  water  for  large  vessels,  which  anchor  in  the 

the  originator  of  the  system  invented  by  his  roads  £.  B.  K  cl  the  city  and  about  5  m.  dis- 

fktiier.  Mr.  Macadam  was  twice  married :  first  tant.    But  little  shipj^ing  is  owned  in  the  place, 

during  his  residence  in  America,  to  Miss  Nicoll  and  the  trade  is  earned  on  almost  whoUy  by 

of  Long  island;  and  in  1827  to  Miss  De  Lancey,  Ohinese  and  British  merchants.    The  dimate 

eldest  daughter  of  John  Peter  De  Lancey,  of  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  dty  is  a  &- 

Heathcote  Hill,  Mamaroneck,  K  T.,  and  a  vorite  resort  for  invalids  from  India.     Macao 

nster  of  the  Rt  Bev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  was  granted  to  the  Portuguese  in  1685  by  the 

present  bishop  of  western  New  York ;  a  lady  Ohinese  emperor,  in  reward  ibr  their  services 

^  American  extraction,  but  who  was  bom  and  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  a  Jiq;>ane8e  pirate, 

resided  in  England.  It  had,  however,  been  the  seat  of  a  &otory  be- 

MAOANALLY,  David  Biob,  an  American  fore  that  period,  and  between  1558  and  1561 

dergjrman,  bom  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Oamoens,  who 

1810.    He  was  admitted  into  the  conference  of  held  a  small  judicial  office  there,  and  wrote  a 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  a  travelling  part  of  the  "  Lusiad  "  in  a  grotto  in  a  garden 

preacher,  at  Abingdon,  Ya.,  in  Dec  1829.  After  behind  the  city.    Macao  was  for  a  long  period 

12  years  of  service  <m  circuits  and  districts,  he  the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  not  onlv  with  China, 

was  called  to  the  preddenoy  of  the  East  Tennes-  but  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  In- 

see  female  institute  in  EJioxville,  in  which  post  do-China.    It  dwindled  with  the  decline  of  the 

he  remained  8  years.   In  1851  he  was  appointed  Portuguese  power  in  the  East,  and  is  now  of 

editor  of  the  **  Christian  Advocate^'  in  St  Louis,  little  conunercial  or  political  importance. 

Mo.  He  had  been  dnce  1840  indkectiy  connect-  MACAQUE,  a  name  given  to  several  qnad- 

ed  with  the  press  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten-  mmanous   animals  intermediate  between  the 

nessee.    He  nas  published  various  pamphlets  long-tailed  monkeys  and  the  baboons,  oonstitnt- 

and  tracts  on  educational  and    controversial  ing  the  genus  maeaeus  (LacApX  characterized 

subjects,  and  for  several  years  was  connected  by  a  &cial  angle  of  40^  or  45%  elongated  muzde, 

wim  Horace  Mann  and  others  in  the  endeavor  ^inct  superciliary  ridges,  long  and  large  ca- 

to  improve  the  common  school  system  of  the  nines,  short  tail,  and  rather  compact  form, 

country.     He  is  tiie  author  of  ^Sketches  of  The  common  macaque  (if.  eynomolgui^  Lac6p.) 

the  life  and  Character  of  Mrs.  Bamsey,''  '*  life  is  olive  brown  above  and  grayish  white  bdow; 

and  Times  of  William  Patton,"  and  ^^  Life  and  with  bkck  feet;   it  inhabits  the  interior  of 

Tiroes  of  Samuel  Patton.'^  AMca,  and,  according  to  GeofEroy,  the  idand 

MACAO,  a  Portuguese  city  on  the  coast  of  of  Java.  It  has  the  coloring  and  the  compara- 
China,  at  the  mou£  of  the  Canton  river,  in  tively  long  tail  of  the  gnenons,  but  the  heavy 
lat.  22""  12'  45"  N.,  long.  US'"  85'  E. ;  pop.  and  strong  form  of  the  baboons ;  the  general 
about  60,000,  of  whom  50,000  are  Chinese,  and  position  is  on  all  fours  or  seated  on  the  ground, 
the  reindnder  a  mixed  multitude  of  nearly  all  taking  food  either  by  the  hands  or  inunediatdy 
nations.  The  city  occupies  apeninsula  on  the  by  the  mouth,  filling  the  ample  cheek  pouches 
S.  E.  dde  of  the  island  of  Heang-shang.  A  before  swallowing  anv  thing.  The  wanderoo, 
low  narrow  isthmus  about  \  m.  wide  Joins  or  li<m-tailed  monkey  (if.  >9ii£mtM,Lac6p.),fh>m 
this  peninsula  to  the  mdn  island.  The  Chmese  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  blade  above,  with 
have  built  a  wall  across  this  bthmus,  and  for-  grayish  longer  hdr  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
merly  maintained  a  guard  there  to  prevent  for-  a  gray  beara ;  under  parts  gray ;  tail  with  a  toft 
eigners from  passing.  The  Portuguese  territory  at  the  end;  it  is  aoout  as  laige  as  a  spanid 
is  8  m.  in  lensth  by  }  m.  in  breadth.  The  city  dog,  living  in  the  woods,  feeding  on  roots  and 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  acclivity  of  two  hills  leaves,  and  of  harmless  dispodtion.  The  pig- 
around  a  large  semicircular  bay.  Its  white-  tdled  macaque  (if.  rheim^  GeofEb.),  firom  east- 
washed  houses  make  a  pretty  appearance  fi'om  em  India,  is  grayidi  green  above,  with  diort 
the  roadstead,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  tail,  golden  yellow  nate&  and  gra^  extremities, 
the  Chinese  population  live  in  miserable  and  The  brown  baboon  {M.  nemestnnuiy  Geoffir.), 
ffithy  dwellings.  The  best  part  of  the  place  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  deep  brown  abovk 
consists  of  along  line  of  well  built  houses  on  with  a  black  dorsal  sta^pe,  tail  dender  and 
the  beach,  in  front  of  which  is  a  promenade  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  limbs 
called  the  Praya  Qrande.  There  are  12  Por-  vdlowidu  Thebkck  baboon  (if  niff&r^  Desm.) 
tu^ese  churches  and  several  convents.  Ilie  has  the  hair  rather  woolly,  with  a  crest  on  the 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  senate  house,  the  head,  tiie  tail  a  mere  tubercle,  and  the  musde 
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€lQDgatecL  Soma  of  theie  maoiiUMS  have  bao  tea  him,  but  be  fint  gave  to  them  poetic  ax- 
plaoed  in  the  genus  inttia  (Out.),  which  indndes  oellenoe.  EQs  principal  poem,  Maeearanea^  a 
the  Barbarv  ape  (/.  iyloanuij  QeofEir.X  the  burlesque  mixture  of  Latm,  ludian,  Tnaoan,  and 
tailless  species  living  wild  upon  the  rodk  oi  Gib-  plebeian  words  and  forms,  satirioallv  narrates  the 
raltar,  and  the  onlj  one  found  in  Europe.  This,  adventures  of  its  hero  until  he  finall/  arrives  in 
wi^  the  last  named  ep%CMBj  leads  to  the  cvtuh  hell.  In  his  Apologetiea  to  the  work  he  de- 
eephaU  or  dog-&ced  baboons.  These  monkeys  scribes  the  new  q>eoie8  of  poetry,  deriving  the 
are  frequently  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when  name  from  macaroni,  because,  like  that  melange 
taken  young,  are  easily  tamed ;  less  active  than  of  paste,  butter,  cheese,  and  spice,  it  shoold  be 
ordinary  monkeys  and  more  powerful,  they  coarse  and  popular.  The  oldest  German  maca- 
have  not  the  ferodtv  and  diurastiog  habits  of  ronic  poem  is  the  Flo'ia,  Cortum  venieale  de 
the  baboons.  (See  Abb,  and  Baboon.)  Flou  9wart%bui^  illi$  D&irieuU»,  qwb  <nMk»JtT€ 
MAOAEONI  (ItsL  nuiedltfroni),  a  peculiar  Mintikoiy  MoiwnM.  Wetbra*^  Jungfirat^  etc^ 
paste  or  dough  prepared  firom  wheat  flour  and  hehnjffpere  et  $pimhu$  §ui$  $ehnqfli»  sUdbere  ei 
manufactured  into  tubes  or  ribbons.  It  is  an  hittsre  sclent,  Autore  Oripholdo  Knicknackio 
Itslisn  invention,  and,  though  made  bv  a  simple  ex  Flolandia^  which  since  1598  has  been  often, 
process,  has  never  been  produced  with  so  great  reprinted.  Another  German  macaronic  is  en- 
success  in  any  other  country.  The  samples  titled  De  Lusitate  Studentica.  Mdi^e  gives 
from  France  at  the  great  exhibiticm  of  1851  examples  of  French  macaronic  verses  in  Le 
were  nearly  equal  to  those  from  Italy ;  the  £ng-  fnalaae  imaginaire  ;  and  Babelais,  who  often 
lish  samples  were  inferior.  The  grain  grown  mentions  Merlin  the  cook  (Oocoaie),  employed 
In  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  is  this  istyle  in  French  prose.  It  (H^evalied  in 
said  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  and  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and 
Is  therefbre  better  adapted  to  this  manufru)ture.  specimens  exist  from  Walter  de  Hapes  to  John 
The  wheat,  after  being  washed  in  the  mountain  Skelton. 

streams,  is  freed  from  the  husks  and  cpround  in       MAOABTHUB,  Dcvoav,  an  American  pio> 

water  mills,  when  hot  water  is  added  till  it  is  of  neer  and  statesman,  bom  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T., 

the  consistency  of  stiff  dough.     Five  different  June  14, 1772,  died  in  Ohio  m  1840.    His£uni]y 

Salities  of  flour  are  obtained  by  an  eaual  nnm-  removed  in  1780  to  the  western  frontier  of  P^m- 
r  of  siftings,  the  last  giving  the  finest  and  sylvania,  where  he  was  early  inured  to  the  labours 
most  delicate  that  can  be  made.  It  is  kneaded  imd  privations  of  border  life.  At  18  yean  of  age 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pole  attached  to  a  poet  he  left  hb  father's  house  to  seek  his-  fortune  in 
faed.  in  the  ground,  and  worked  up  and  down  the  wilderness,  and  partlcq>ated  as  a  ranger  or 
as  a  lever,  under  one  end  of  which  the  paste  is  scout  in  the  warfSare  with  the  Indians  in  Ken- 
placed  ;  or  by  another  and  less  agreeable  pro-  tucky  and  Ohio,  until  the  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne 
cess  of  piling  up  the  dough  and  treading  it  out  in  1797  gave  peace  to  the  western  country.  About 
with  the  feet,  after  which  it  is  rolled  with  a  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  he 
heavy  rolling  pin.  To  reduce  the  dough  to  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  and  soon  acquired 
tubes  or  ribbons,  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast  iron  a  large  landed  estate.  Subsequently  he  became 
vessel  is  used,  navingthe  bottom  perforated  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  was  ap- 
wiih  holes  or  slits.  When  this  is  filled  with  pointed  m%jor-general  of  the  territcHial  mHitia. 
the  paste,  a  heavy  iron  plate  is  driven  in  by  a  In  the  war  of  1812  he  received  the  commission 
powerfrd  press,  which  forces  the  paste  through  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  a&ar  serv- 
the  holes,  and  gives  it  the  shape  of  the  perfora-  ing  for  two  years  as  second  in  command  sue- 
tionS)  the  worlunan  cutting  on  the  pieces  of  the  ceeded  Gen.  Harrison  in  1814  in  command  of 
desired  length  as  they  come  tlurough.  During  the  army  of  the  West.  In  the  latter  part  cf 
this  process  it  is  partially  baked  by  a  fire  made  this  year  he  projected  and  partly  aooomplished 
under  the  cylind^.  Sometimes  the  flat  pieces  a  bold  plan  of  conquering  Upper  Canada,  which 
are  formed  into  tubes  by  uniting  the  edges  be-  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  from  a  frdlure  of 
fore  they  are  thorougmy  dry.  After  being  the  forces  of  Gen.  Izard  to  cooperate  with  him. 
hung  up  for  a  few  days  thev  are  ready  for  use.  After  the  peace,  as  a  Joint  commisaoner  with 
The  largest  tubes  are  <»lled  maceheroni,  the  Gen.  Oasa^  he  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
smaller  vermieeUi^  and  the  smallest  fedelini,  Indians  ot  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
Haoaroni  is  prepared  for  the  table  by  boiling  that  state,  which  was  ratified  in  1818.  He  snb- 
and  baking  with  grated  cheese,  and  is  in  com-  seouently  served  again  in  the  Ohio  legidature, 
mon  with  vermioeUi  and  the  other  varieties  ana  in  1828-'5  was  a  representative  in  con- 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups.  gres9  from  that  state.  In  1880  he  was  dected 
MAOABONIO  POETBY,  origLoally  a  species  go^.  )nor  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  occupied 
of  Latin  verse,  in  which  words  St  a  modern  Ian-  undl  1888.  During  his  term  of  office  he  mst 
jpuage  ftumished  with  Latin  terminations  were  with  an  accident  which  made  him  a  oriole, 
mt^min^ed ;  afterward,  in  general,  any  verses  and  the  effect  of  confinement  upon  one  aocos- 
exhibiting  a  medley  of  languages.  The  inven-  tomed  frt>m  youth  to  an  active  life  so  affidcted 
tlonofmacaronics  is  usually  attributed  to  Teofilo  his  health  that  reason  gave  way.  and  for  the 
Folengo,  called  Merlino  Oocci^o  (1491*1544).  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was  insane, 
a  learned  and  witty  Benedictine,  and  friend  bM  MAOABTNEY.  Gboboe,  earl,  a  British  dlplo- 
eontemporary  of  Bannazzaro.    They  existed  be-  matist,  bom  in  Lissanoume,  near  Belfast^  Mij 
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14^  1787»  dledin  Ohtowifik,  Eni^aiid,  MBroh  SI,  Idand,  and  baying  a  language  of  their  own 
1806.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college  with  a  written  character.  They  are  comparar 
Dublin,  in  1759,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  tively  civilized,  and  soon  after  the  first  visit  of 
hims^  as  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Portogoese  in  1626  became  the  dominant 
London.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex-  people  of  Celebes.  They  embraced  Moham- 
traordinary  to  the  court  of  Kussia,  with  which  medanism,  which  they  forced  upon  the  Bngis, 
country  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  commer-  the  other  principal  race  of  the  island.  In  1660 
oial  treaty.  In  1769  he  was  made  chief  score-  they  were  subdued  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  ro- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  cently  driven  out  the  Portuguese.  They  were 
Irish  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  return-  themselves  expelled  by  the  Sntifdi  in  1810,  but 
ed,  by  his  contests  with  leaders  of  the  patriot  Macassar  was  restored  to  them  with  their  other 
party.    In  1772  he  rengned  hb  Irish  secretary-  possessions  in  1816. 

8hip»  and  in  1776  became  governor  of  the  island  MAOASSAB,  Strut  of,  a  channel  connect- 
of  Grenada,  which  he  held  dll  1779,  when,  being  ing  the  seas  of  Celebes  and  Sunda,  and  separat- 
compelled  to  surrender  that  possession  to  the  ing  the  island  of  Celebes  firom  that  of  Borneo. 
iVenc^  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.  Hav-  It  is  about  860  m.  long  and  from  60  to  140  m. 
ing  been  exchanged,  he  returned  to  England,  wide,  and  runs  N.  and  S.  During  the  N.  winds 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras  in  1780 ;  of  January  and  FebruiUT  a  strong  current  runs 
but  iU  health  constrained  him  to  resign  this  through  it  toward  the  8.  Its  navigation  is  ob- 
office  in  1786,  and  to  decline  that  of  governor-  structed  by  shoals  and  rooks, 
general  of  India  to  which  he  had  been  nomi-  MACAUCO.  See  LmniB. 
nated  before  his  arrival  in  London.  In  1792  he  MACAULAT,  Cathabinb  (Sawbbidob),  an 
was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  English  authoress,  bom  in  Kent  in  1788,  died  In 
court  of  Pekin,  being  the  first  English  envoy  London  in  1791.  In  1760  she  was  married  to 
ever  sent  to  China.  He  was  next  made  first  Dr.  George  Macaulay.  a  London  physidan.  She 
British  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  an  furdent  republican,  and  a  great  admirer 
but  dedming  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return  of  Washington,  with  whom  she  corresponded, 
to  England.  In  1776  he  was  created  baron,  in  and  whom  she  visited  in  1786.  Her  prindpal 
1792  viscount,  and  in  1794  Earl  Macartney  in  works  are :  "  ffistory  of  Ei^gland  from  the  Ao- 
the  Irish  peerage,  while  in  1796  he  was  honor-  cession  of  James  I.  to  the  iUvolution^  (8  vols, 
ed  with  a  British  barony.  An  account  of  his  4to.,  London,  1768-'71) ;  "Beply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Chinese  embassy,  by  Sir  G^rge  Staunton,  who  Painphlet,  entitled  ^Thoughts  on  tiie  Causes  of 
had  been  secretary  to  him,  appeared  in  London  the  Present  Discontents^ ''  (London,  -1770) ;  *'  A 
in  1797  (2  vols.  4to.).  His  lite,  with  selections  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copyright" 
from  his  writings,  by  Sir  Johii  Barrow,  was  (London,  1774) ;  '*  Address  to  the  People  of 
published  in  London  in  1807  (2  vols.  4to.).  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  the  Present 
MACASSAR,  or  Manokassab,  a  Dutch  settle-  Important  Crisis  of  Afhirs''  (Bath.  1776) ;  ''  Se- 
ment  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula  ries  of  Letters  on  En^ish  IQstor^  from  the  Bev- 
of  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the  Malay  archipel-  olution  to  the  Besignation  of  Walpole"  (Bath, 
ago,  in  lat.  6**  r  46"  S.,  long.  119^  21'  81"  E. ;  1778) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
pop.  about  20,000.  The  name  is  also  given  Truth''  (London,  1788);  and  *< Observations  on 
to  a  government  comprising  aU  the  Dutch  pos-  the  Refiections  of  E.  Burke  on  the  Bevolutimi 
sessions  on  the  isUad,  with  a  population  of  in  France"  (London,  1790).  Her  '<  History  of 
about  620,000.  The  town  is  situated  about  800  England ''  was  received  with  fiivor  on  its  first 
feet  from  the  beach,  in  a  beautiful  plain  bound-  appearance,  but  is  now  little  esteemed, 
ed  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  has  a  MACAULAY,  Thomas  Babzhoton,  baron,  an 
pier  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  16  or  16  feet  English  statesman  and  historian,  bom  at  Roth- 
of  water.  The  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  ley  Temple,  in  the  village  of  Rothley,  Leicester* 
well  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  European  shire,  Oct.  26, 1800,  died  in  Kensington,  Lon- 
construction.  One  street  is  set  apart  for  the  don,  Dec.  28. 1869.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
Chinese.  The  town  is  defended  by  Fort  Hotter-  Scotch  hiffhlanders,  and  ministers  of  the  kirk, 
dam,  a  work  of  considerable  strength,  and  sur-  The  Rev.  John  Macaday  was  minister  of  Card- 
rounded  by  palisades,  with  gates  which  are  ross  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  the  fieitiier  of 
dosed  at  niffht  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  one  daughter,  Jean,  who  married  Thomas  Bab- 
storms  are  sddom  experienced.  Beside  fisher-  ington  of  Rothley  Tem]^  an  English  gentle- 
ies  of  tripang  on  the  i^ .  coast  of  Australia,  and  man  of  ancient  family ;  and  of  two  sons,  Aulay 
a  large  native  traffic  with  almost  every  cor  mer-  Macaulay,  who  was  a  scholar  of  some  note,  and 
dal  place  in  the  neighboring  watm,  Makassar  died  vicar  of  Bothley ;  and  Zachary  Macaulay, 
has  unports  of  piece  goods,  nre-arms,  ammuni-  who  became  a  West  India  merchant,  and  was 
tioiL  cutlery,  and  woollens  from  the  Nether-  renowned  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  one  of  the 
landfiL  and  nankeens,  silks,  sugar,  tea,  porcelain,  leaders  of  *' the  Clapham  sect"  ZachaiyMao- 
te.,  from  China.  It  exports  rice,  clove&  nut-  aulay  married  Selina  IGlls,  daughter  of  a  book- 
megs,  sago,  ootton  wool,  tortoise  shell  and  wax.  seller  of  Bristol,  and  the  frtture  historian  and 
It  was  made  a  free  port  bv  the  Dut^  in  1846.  statesman  was  bom  at  the  reddenoe  of  his 
—The  name  MaoasBar  or  Mangassa  is  properly  aunt,  from  whose  husband  he  was  named.  Hit 
that  of  a  people  inhabiting  tl^  S.  part  of  the  education  began  at  home.    He  then  studied 
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wdsr  ft  Mr.  Preston,  at  Shelford;  and  at  18    tbe  adminiatral^  oi  affidrs.    He  bad  4a96ist- 
waa  entered  at  Trinity  oolleffe,  Cambridge.  Hia    ants,  bnt  tbe  code  prodnoed  was  mostly  bis  work, 
tmiversitj  career  was   biilliant    In  1819  be    It  ocmtained  26  ohi^ters,  dirided  into  neariy 
gained  tbe  "  obimoellor^s  medal"  for  a  poem  on    600  clauses,  and  was  pnblisbed  in  1888.   One  of 
'' Pompeii,"  tbe  same  prize  in  1820  for  a  poem    bis  objects  was  to  do  jnstioe  to  tbe  native  popn- 
on  "Eyening,"  and  tbe  second  Orayen  scbolar-    lations.    Tbe  rigbt  of  appealing  from  tbe  local 
sbip  in  1821.    He  was  a  leading  member  of  the    ooorts  to  tbe  supreme  conrt  at  tbe  presidency 
debating  sodetr.  He  took  bis  bacbelor's  degree    bad  been  ei^oyed  only  by  tbe  Ei^liah ;  bnt  tbe 
in  1822,  and  tbonc^  be  did  not  compete  for    new  code  provided  tibat  botb  natives  and  Ea- 
honora,  owing  to  bis  distaste  for  matbematics,  be    ropeans  sbonld  bave  tbe  ri^bt  of  i^P^  bat 
was  oboeen  a  fallow  of  bis  college.    He  resided    omy  to  the  highest  provincial  conrts.    lliis  be- 
in  London  and  Oambridge  altematdy  daring  tbe    nevolent  attempt  drew  down  npon  tbe  oodifier 
next  4  years,  taking  bis  master's  degree  in  1825 ;    the  dennndations  of  tbe  Englidi  in  India,  who 
and  be  was  called  to  tbe  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in    called  this  item  of  tbe  code  "the  black  act." 
1826.    It  was  daring  these  4  years  that  he    Tbe  code  proved  a  failure,  and  could  not  be  i^ 
wrote  aerenl  of  bis  ballads,  "  Tbe  Spanish  Ar-    plied  to  amiirs  of  real  life,  because,  the  autbor'a 
mada."    "Moncontour,"    "Ivry,"  and  others,    nriends  claimed,  it  was  too  good.    In  1888  Mr. 
and  also  tbe  earUest  of  bis  essays  and  critiques.    Kacanlay  returned  to  England ;  and  in  1889  be 
These  writings  appeared  principally  in  Knight's    was  elected  to  parliament  from  Edinbunch,  and 
^  Quarterly  Magazine."    His  first  contribution    was  appointed  secretary  at  war  in  tbe  Melbourne 
to  tbe  "Edinburgh  Review"  app^ed  in  1825,    ministiy,  with  a  seat  in  tbe  cabinet.    His  first 
^  salijeot  being  slavery,  ana  bis  connection    speech  on  resuming  parliamentary  life  was  made 
wUb  that  periodical  lasted  iTpr  20  years.  At  that    June  18,  and  was  in  support  of  tiie  ballot.    He 
time  be  wrote  poetical  political "  squibs"  for  the    spoke  on  all  the  leading  questions  that  were  die- 
*^  London  Hmea,"  which  were  lUtributed  to    cussed  during  tbe  last  two  years  of  the  Mdbonme 
Moore.    His  first  official  appdntment  was  that    ministry ;  and  when  that  ministry  feD,  in  Aug. 
of  oommisriooer  of  bankrupts  which  was  ob-    1841,  be  went  into  opposition.  It  hashed  stated 
tained  for  blm  in  tbe  interval  between  the  fiedl    tiiat,  as  an  opposition  member,  bis  voice  was  not 
of  the  Liverpool  ministry  and  tbe  formation  oi    often  beard ;  but  tbe  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
tbe  Wellington  ministry.  His  first  public  speech    be  spoke  on  many  occasions  during  tbe  existence 
was  made  in  1826,  at  tiie  annual  anti-slavery    of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry.    Amonff 
meeting  in  London,  and  its  brilliancy  confirmed    other  speeches  that  be  then  made  were  two  of 
tbe  reputation  be  had  acquired  in  the  debating    peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  one  beinff  on  tbe 
aodetiea  of  Cambridge  and  tbe  metropolis.  Much    treaty  oi  Wasbinffton,  and  tbe  other  on  the  '^  ap- 
was  expected  of  him  by  tbe  whig  party,  to    prehension  of  offenders  bill,"  botb  in  1848.    On 
which  be  bdonoed ;  and  in  1880  be  was  brought    tbe  return  of  tbe  wbigs  to  power  in  1846  be 
inio  pariiament  by  one  of  tbe  chiefe  of  that  part^    was  made  paymaster-generaL    For  bis  support 
tiie  maro^  of  Lansdowne,  for  tbe  borough  of    of  tbe  Maynootb  grant  he  incurred  tbe  animoa- 
Oalne.    He  did  not  disappmnt  tiie  expectations    ity  of  bis  constituents,  and  failed  of  a  reSlecti<» 
of  his  friends.    His  first  roeecb  in  tbe  bouse  of    at  Edinburgh  in  1847.    In  1840  a  collection  c^ 
oommons  was  made  April  5,  1880,  in  support    bis  contributions  to  tbe  "Edinburgh  Review" 
of  the  bill  to  icepeal  tbe  civil  disabilities  of  tbe    was  published  at  Boston,  under  tbe  title  of 
Jews  of  Great  Britain ;  and  bis  second,  Dec.  18,    *^  Miscellanies."  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  but  omitting 
on  slavery  in  tbe  West  Indies.  During  the  great    several  of  bis  best  essays.  This  publication  first 
debates  uiat  marked  the  course  of  tbe  reform    made  him   generally  known  to  tbe  reading 
contest  in  tbe  commons,  Mr.  Macaulay  took  a    world.    As  the  fruit  of  bis  residence  in  India, 
part  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley  (now    be  wrote  bis  articles  on  "  Clive"  and  **  Warren 
earl  of  Derby)  in  support  of  liberal  principles*    Hastings"  for  the  "  Edinburgh   Review"  in 
Mr.  Oroker  was  appointed  by  tbe  tories  to  sup-    1840  and  1842.    His  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
press  tbe  rising  whig,  but  was  worsted  in  the    were  published  in  1842,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
conflict.    He  made  8  speeches  on  reform  in  tbe    merit  as  poetry,  tbe  introduction,  explanations, 
old  parliament;  and  when  tbe  elections  for  tbe    and  notes  show  a  profound  apprehension  of  tiie 
first  reformed  parliament  took  pUce,  in  1882,  be    spirit  of  eariy  Roman  history.    After  tbe  loss 
was  returned  n>r  the  populous  and  opulent  town    of  bis  seat  in  parliament,  be  devoted  himself  to 
of  Leeds.    He  spoke  several  limes  in  1838,  bis    a  work  on  English  history,  on  which  be  bad 
principal  effort  being  on  tbe  East  Lodia  com-    been  some  time  employed.    Tbe  first  and  sec- 
pany's  charter  bill,  July  10,  which  tbe  experi-    ond  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at  the  dose 
enced  speaker  (Manners  Sutton)  pronounced  tbe    of  1848,  bearing  the  title  of  "  The  History  of 
best  speech  be  ever  beard.    He  was  appelated    England  from  the  Acoessicm  of  James  tbe  Sec- 
secretary  of  tbe  board  of  control  in  1888 ;  but    ono."  These  volumes,  beside  mtrodnctory  mat- 
he  resigned  that  office,  as  well  as  bis  seat  in  par-    ter,  contcdned  tbe  bisto^  of  England  from 
liament,  in  1834,  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mem-    tbe  accession  of  James  n,  to  the  settlement 
ber  of  tbe  supreme  council    He  was  appointed    of  tbe  crown  on  William  and  Mary  (1685-'9),  a 
legal  adviser  to  that  body ;  and  as  tbe  specisl    period  of  only  4  years;  and  as  the  aotbor  an- 
objeot  of  bis  mission  was  to  prepare  a  new  In-    nounced  bis  purpose  to  bring  tbe  history  down 
dian  code,  be  was  exempted  from  all  share  in   to  a  time  which  was  within  thememcHyof  per^ 
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80D8  Still  liYing^  a  very  extensiye  work  was  published  7  years  earlier,  dtiher  in  theirniatter 

anticipated.    Tne  '*  History  of  Ebdand"  was  or  their  manner.    His  remarks  on  theSootdk 

receiyed  by  the  world  with  as  ma<m  &yor  and  highlands  gave  mnch  offence  in  the  country  of 

eothnnasm  as  ever  was  bestowed  npon  the  his  ancestors,  and  he  was  aocosed  of  dealing  toa 

most  popular  of  novels.    The  brilliancy  of  its  fovorably  with  the  conduct  of  William  lU.  in 

style,  the  range  of  its  authoritiea,  and  its  liberal  his  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and 


of  his  charges  against  William  Penn,  which  is  ooe,  and  the  highlands.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
not  yet  settled.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  lord  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French  aoad* 
rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  made  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  In  the 
his  installation  q>eech  March  21.  The  next  day,  same  year  he  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
on  returning  thimks  for  the  tender  of  the  free-  with  tiie  title  of  Baron  Mac^olay  of  Bothley* 
domof  the  city  of  Glasgow,  he  spoke  again,  and  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  stmiewhat  puz- 
took  a  formal  fiurewell  of  political  life,  on  which  zled  for  a  territorial  designation,  as  his  life 
occasion  he  explained  the  principles  which  had  had  been  passed  in  towns,  and  he  did  not  be* 
governed  his  course  as  a  statesman.  *^  The  path  long  to  tne  landed  aristocracy;  and  he  took 
of  duty,'^  he  said,  **  appeared  to  be  between  two  that  of  Bothley  because  he  was  bom  thercL 
dangerous  extremes^-extremes  which  I  shall  though  with  that  place  he  had  neither  feudal 
call  equally  dangerous,  seeing  that  each  of  them  nor  territorial  connection.  His  promotion  was 
inevitably  conducts  society  to  the  other.  I  can-  universally  approved,  and  was  held  to  reflect 
not  accuse  myself  of  having  ever  deviated  fiur  honor  on  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer* 
toward  either.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hav-  ston.  It  was  supposed  tiiat  the  government 
ingever  been  untrue  either  to  the  cause  of  civil  wished  to  avail  itself  of  his  Imowledse  of 
or  religious  liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property  Indian  affairs,  the  Ml  discussion  of  which  was 
and  law.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  that  I  bore  a  expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  i^  some  of  those  reforms  which  corrected  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857 ;  but  he  never  to(^  any 
great  abuses,  and  removed  iust  discontents.  I  part  in  the  debates  of  the  peers.  Oontinmng 
reflect  with  equal  pleasure  that  I  never  stooped  to  pursue  his  historical  labors,  so  £ur  as  the 
to  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  never  feared  state  of  his  health  would  pennit,  he  died  sud* 
to  coniront  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  un-  denly  at  his  residence,  Holly  Lodge,  Oampden 
reasonable  clamor.  I  never  in  time  of  distress  Hill,  Kensington.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
incited  my  countrymen  to  demand  of  any  gov-  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  its  immediate  oo- 
ernmentto  which  I  was  opposed  miracles— ihat  casion  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  died  in  a  faint- 
which  no  government  could  perform ;  nor  did  inff  fit  and  without  pain.  He  was  buried  in 
I  seek  even  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  it  Westminster  abbey.  A  committee  was  formed 
was  the  duty  of  a  government  to  redress,  by  in  England  (June,  1860)  for  the  purpose  of  col* 
any  other  Uian  strictly  peaceful  and  legal  lecting  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  his  statue  in 
means.''  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  parliament  Trinity  college,  Oambrid^  The  best  edition 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  without  a  move-  of  his  '*  History''  is  that  of  1858,  in  7  volumes, 
mentonhispart.  He  neither  attended  a  meeting  containing  his  last  touches  and  corrections, 
nor  issued  an  address,  nor  expended  a fiEUiihin^  Several  editions  of  his  "Essays"  have  been 
The  electors  thus  acted  in  oraer  to  rei>air  vol-  published  in  England,  and  of  those  published 
untarily  the  wrong  they  had  done  him  in  1847.  m  America,  that  in  5  volumes  ^Philadelphia, 
He  resumed  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons.  1852)  is  the  most  complete.  A  fall  coUecticm 
but  the  fieulure  of  his  health  did  not  admit  of  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  has  recentiy  ap- 
his partioipatiuff  in  debate.  His  last  speech  peared  (2  vols.,  London,  1860). 
was  that  wnich  he  made  at  Edinburgh  in  1852,  MAOAW,  the  common  name  of  the  large  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reflection,  and  that  was  oorgeous  South  American  parrots  of  the  sub* 
postponed  for  several  months  on  account  of  his  £imily  omMUB^  characterized  by  a  large  stout  bill, 
illness.  At  the  close  of  1855  the  8d  and  4tii  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  ommen  much 
yolumeeofhis^Historyof  England"  were  pub-  arched  to  the  prolonged  and  acute  tip;  the 
Ushed.  They  carried  the  work  down  to  the  lower  mandible  is  deeper  than  long^  and  iHroader 
peace  of  Byswick  in  the  autumn  of  1697,  thus  at  the  base  than  the  upper ;  the  wings  are  long 
covering  a  period  of  less  than  9  years ;  and  this  and  pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  the 
was  not  complete,  as  the  details  of  Scotdi  af-  longest ;  the  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  and 
fairs  for  some  time  were  postponed  to  the  5tii  each  feather  narrowed  at  the  tip ;  tarsi  short 
volume.  The  welcome  accorded  to  these  vol-  and  robust,  and  covered  with  snuul  scales ;  toes 
umes  was  as  warm  as  that  which  had  been  be-  uneqmd,  the  anterior  outer  rather  larger  than 
stowed  on  their  predecessors,  both  in  Endand  the  posterior  outer.  This  sob-familyembraces 
and  in  America.  His  attacks  on  William  Peun  the  genera  ara  (Briason),  eonwrrm  (Kuhl),  and 
were  continued  in  these  volumes ;  and  those  on  tnieognathuM  (Gray),  as  g^ven  in  the  *^  Genera 
Mariborough  were  much  increased  in  force,  of  Birds"  by  the  laist  named  author ;  but  as  the 
The  popularity  of  the  new  volumes  was  deserv-  name  macaw  is  generally  given  onlv  to  the  first 
ed,  for  they  were  in  noreq^ect  inferior  to  those  genus,  this  artide  will  be  restricted  to  the  spe- 
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des  of  OfOf  with  which  the  geniu  maeroeercus  liim.)  is  Of  a  general  lirelj  gMen  oo1(n*,  with 

(VieOl.)  is  fynonymons.    The  macaws  are  re-  hlaokish  hrown  hill,  crimson  forehead,  reddish 

raarkahle  for  theh*  sise  and  the  heanty  of  thehr  hrown  chin,  hlne  lower  hack,  upper  tail  oorerts, 

plumage ;  they  are  confined  to  the  tropical  re-  wing  coTcrts,  and  qaiUs ;  the  npp^  surface  of 

ffioBS  of  America,  where  thej  inhahit  the  hor-  the  tail  is  scarlet  with  hlae  tip,  the  under  sur- 

ders  oi  forests.  ke^>ing  almost  entirely  in  the  fiioe  and  that  of  the  wings  orange  ydlow ;  the 

trees  and  rarely  coming  to  the  ground ;  they  daws  are  strong,  hooked,  and  h]ack.    It  inhah- 

dimh  ahout  in  search  of  nuts  and  hard  fruits  its  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Andean  chain,  at- 

and  seeds,  which  they  can  readily  hreak  with  taining  an  eleyation  of  8.000  feet,  and  is  found 

their  powerfol  bills ;  their  food  is  entirel  v  Tcge-  also  in  Mexico ;  it  attacks  fidds  of  com  and 

table,  and  the  tongue  is  thick  and  son ;  uie  other  mdn  in  huge  flocks,  often  committing  se- 

fliriit  is  horixontaL  and  not  elevated.    Gener-  rious  depredations;  it  also  foods  upon  fruits  and 

alfy  observed  in  pairs,  they  sometimes  occur  in  fleshy  seed  vessels ;  it  is  dodle  and  eadly  tamed, 

small  flocks^  which  utter  the  most  piercing  and  These  birds  were  great  fovorites  with  the  Inea 

disagreeable  screams  whenever  disturt)ed;  they  Peruvians,  who  kept  them  as  pets  and  oma- 

are  less  docile  than  the  true  parrots,  and  can  mented  their  head  aresses  with  their  feathera. 
rarely  be  taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few       MAOBETH,  a  Boottidi  diidtdn  in  the  11th 

words  in  a  dkcordant  tone ;  they  breed  in  hoi-  century,  and  the  hero  of  one  of  Shakespeare^s 

low  trees,  layhig  generally  2  eggs,  both  sexes  tragedies.    The  story  of  Macbeth  as  given  in 

asdsting  in  incubanon ;  the  ohciks  are  bare  of  the  tragedy  is  founded  on  legends  which  are 

f&athffnf  having  only  a  few  minute  plumes;  the  widelv  difTerent  from  what  appears  to  be  the 

word  ara  is  derived  from  the  Indiftn  name  of  true  history  as  investigated  by  modem  criti- 

the  bird,  and  is  an  imitation  of  their  ordinary  ctsm.    In  reality  Macbeth  seems  to  have  heea 

ery.    One  of  the  handsomest  spedes  is  the  scar-  the  vassal  of  Thorflnn,  a  Norwegian  prince 

let  macaw  (A,  maeao,  linn.),  measuring  89  who  had  conquered  the  north  of  Scotland, 

inches  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  King  Duncan,  in  the  absence  of  Thorflnn,  in- 

prindpd  color  is  bright  red,  with  blue  rump,  vad^l  the  latter's  territories,  which  were  de- 

venty  tdl  coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish  blue  fonded  by  Macbeth,  who  defeated  andjdlled 

and  yellow  wing  coverts;   the  taiL  which  is  Duncan  in  a  battle  near  Elgin  in  1040.    Mac- 

about  two  thirds  <^  the  whole  length,  is  varie-  both  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  and 

sated  with  blue  and  crimson ;  the  upper  man-  reigned  for  17  years,  till  in  1057  Malcoln^  the 

dible  is  whitish,  the  lower  one  dusky,  and  the  son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  an  English  loroe 

ddn  of  the  cheeks  white  and  wrinlded.    This  under  Siward,  earl  of  Ncnrthumberiiuid,  invad- 

magnificent  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  South  ed  Scotland  and  regained  his  fother's  throne, 

America,  and  is  oocadonally  seen  in  menageries,  after  a  battle  in  which  Macbeth  was  killed. 
The  red  and  blue  macaw  (A,  araeanffa^  Gmel.)       MAOOABEES.     See  Ashoveass,  and  Hs- 

greatly  resembles  the  last  named  spedes,  but  bbbws. 

the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  is  bright  yellow ;  MAOOABEES,  Books  of,  the  collective  title 
it  attains  a  length  of  89  inches,  the  tail  measur-  of  4  works  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
ing  24  inches ;  the  prevailing  color  is  vermilion  Apocrypha,  and  containing  prinoipaUy  the  de- 
red,  the  wings  variegated  with  azure  blue ;  the  tails  of  the  struggles  of  Che  Jews  against  the 
lower  back,  ramp,  and  tail  coverts  pde  azure  rdigious  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  kings 
and  ultramarine  blue ;  the  4  longest  centrd  tail  in  ue  herofc  period  of  the  Maccabees  or  Asmo- 
feathers  vermilion  red,  the  next  on  each  dde  neans.  The  books  are  connected  only  by  their 
red  and  blue,  and  the  rest  wholly  blue;  the  subjects,  written  by  various  authors,  and  of 
under  surface  of  the  tail  deep  red ;  iris  yellow.  wioEdy  uneqnd  literary  merit.  The  2  first  in 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  intertropical  South  order  are  declared  canonical  by  the  councils  of 
America,  and  even  extends  to  Mexico ;  like  Florence  and  Trmit,  and  are  also  contained  in 
other  macaws,  it  breeds  twice  a  year;  from  its  the  origind  translation  of  Luther.  The  Ist 
iAz»  and  beauty  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in  book  of  Maccabees  contdns  a  narration  of 
collections,  but  its  harsh  notes  raider  it  a  disa-  the  nersecution  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus 
greed>le  companion  in  a  private  house.  The  Epipnanes.  their  revolt  under  Mattathias  and 
blue  and  yellow  macaw  (A.  araraunOy  linn.)  is  his  sons,  tne  death  of  that  old  priest,  the  vie- 
rather  smaller  and  is  lees  common  than  the  two  tories  and  death  of  his  son  Judas  MaccdMBUs, 
preceding ;  it  is  about  2|  foet  long,  of  a  fine  and  the  wars  and  death  by  assassination  of 
blue  color  above,  with  more  or  less  tinge  of  the  two  brothers  and  successors  of  the  latter, 
green ;  the  lower  surface  from  the  breast  down-  Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  concludes  with  the 
ward  is  a  lisht  orange  yeOow ;  ^i»  cheeks  are  succesdon  of  Simon's  son  Jdm  Hyrcanus.  It 
white  and  the  bill  black.  It  frequents  woods  in  embraces  a  period  of  40  years  (175-185  B.  0.). 
marahy  districts,  where  grow  the  species  of  In  order  of  time  this  is  the  last  of  the  4  books, 
pdm  upon  whose  fruit  it  principally  feeds ;  Its  narration  is  ludd  and  briet  and  there  is 
when  taken  eariy,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
be  taught  to  fanitate  certain  sounds,  though  not  Hebrew.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  he  is 
to  articulate  distinctly ;  it  is  eadly  recondled  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  and  to  have 
to  captivity,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  belcnged  to  the  Pharisees.  According  to  Ber- 
oonfinement    The  green  macaw  (A.  mUUarii^  tholdt,  De  Wette^  and  Efrald,  he  wrote  his 
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I  work  shortly  after  the  death  of  John  Hyf-       MAOOALL,  Edwabd  R,  a  OM>tayi  in  fhe 

canTis(106).    The  Greek  text  of  the  Beptnagint  tJ.  8.  nayy,  boro  in  Sonth  Oarouna,  died  in 

Tersion  is  the  original  of  all  others  extant  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1868.    He  entered  the 

Jerome  sa^  that  he  saw  the  original  Hebrew,  senrioe  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan.  1808,  beoame 

The  book  is  highly  valned  by  the  fathers  of  the  a  lieutenant  in  Maroh,  1818,  master  command- 

chnrch,  as  well  as  by  Jewish  and  Ohristian  his-  ant  in  Ma^rch,  1825,  and  ciwtain  in  March,  1885. 

torians. — ^The  2d  book  is  superior  to  the  former  He  was  1st  Hentenant  of  tne  brig  Enterprise  in 

in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  language,  which  her  engagement  with  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer  upon 

is  believed  to  have  been  originally  Greek.    It  the  coast  of  Maine,  Sept.  14, 1818.    WJien  Mi 

professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  his-  commanding  ofScer,  Lieut.  Oomdt.  Burrowa 

torioal  work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Gyrene  f€^  mortally  wounded,  lieut.  McOall  continuec 

named  Jason,  relates  the  principal  events  of  the  engagement  until  the  Bc^er  surrendered* 

Jewish  history  in  the  reigns  of  Seleuous  lY.,  Both  brigs  were  carried  into  Portland  by  himu 

tee- 
n. 

letters  which  are  held  by  many  commentators  and  statesman,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
to  be  spurious.  The  historical  epitome,  which  public,  bom  in  Florence,  ^y  5, 1469,  died  there, 
commences  with  the  attempt  of  one  Syrian  June  22, 1627.  His  father,  Bernardo  Hacohiar 
general  Heliodorus  to  rob  the  treasury  at  Jem-  vellL  was  a  lawy^  who  traced  back  his  ancestry 
salem,  and  closes  with  the  death  of  another,  to  Hugo,  marqms  of  Tuscany,  about  the  middle 
Nicanor,  contains  some  valuable  additions  to  of  the  9th  century ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
other  extant  authorities  on  that  period.  This  talent  and  a  poetess,  was  descended  from  the 
book  is  the  2d  also  in  order  of  time.  The  counts  of  Borgo  Nuovo,  who  fiouridied  in  the 
precise  age  of  both  the  author  and  his  prede-  10th  century.  Many  of  his  ancestnr  on  botii 
oeesor  Jason  is  unknown ;  the  fbrmer  is  sup-  sides  had  filled  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
posed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the  republic  of  Florence;  of  tne  Maochiavellis  18 
2d  century  B.  0.  Luther  in  his  preface  to  the  had  held  the  post  of  gon&loniere  of  Justice,  and 
translation  is  severe  in  his  judgment  on  this  68  that  of  prior.  On  June  19,  1498,  Niccolo 
book,  while  he  regards  the  1st  as  hardly  infe-  entered  the  service  of  the  state,  having  been 
nor  to  the  histories  of  the  Protestant  canonical  chosen  to  the  office  <^  chancellor  of  the  second 
Scriptures. — A  still  lower  opinion  is  generaUv  chancery  of  the  seigniory.  In  the  following 
entertained  by  Protestant  theologians,  as  weU  month  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  ^ten 
as  critics,  of  the  contents  of  the  8d  book  oi  of  liberty  and  peace,'*  a  body  of  magistrates  to 
Maccabees,  the  Ist  in  order  of  time,  which  whom  was  intrusted  the  supreme  government 
nves  an  account  of  a  sacreligious  attempt  of  In  this  office,  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of  sec- 
*Ptolemy  Philopator,  after  his  victory  over  retary  of  the  Florentine  republic,  he  continued 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Baphia  (217  B.  OX  to  14  years.  The  position  of  Florence  at  that 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jem-  period  was  one  of  great  importance^  notwitib- 
salem,  which  was  baffled  by  a  miracle,  and  of  a  standing  the  small  size  of  ner  territory;  and 
subsequent  equally  abortive  attempt  of  the  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  principal 
same  King  to  have  his  Jewish  subjects  crushed  powers  of  Europe  were  such  as  required  the 
by  dephimts  in  the  hippodrome  of  Alexandria,  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  for  their 
The  author  and  his  age  are  unknown,  and  the  proper  conduct  Macchiavelli  was  charged  witii 
book  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  rank  among  the  his-  the  political  correspondence  of  the  government, 
tories  of  the  Maccabssan  struggle.  It  was  writ-  both  foreign  and  domestic^  and  ^th  a  wide 
ten  in  Greek ;  and  beside  the  Latin  and  other  range  of  diplomatic  ftmctions.  He  was  em- 
versions,  there  is  also  one  in  Syriac. — ^The  4th  ployed  in  28  foreign  embassies,  among  which 
book,  the  8d  in  order  of  time,  contains  an  am-  were  4  to  the  court  of  France  and  2  to  the  em- 
plification  of  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  peror  Maximilian.  He  was  also  intrusted  with 
Eleazar  and  of  the  7  sons  of  Hannah,  the  so  various  commissions  to  the  cities  dependent  on 
called  S^kocabees,  whose  deaths  are  also  de-  Florence.  His  first  mission  was  to  France  in 
scribed  in  the  2d  book ;  it  is  generally  sup-  1600,  and  his  4th  and  last  to  that  court  was  in 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  ''Supremacy  of  1611.  In  1602  he  was  envoy firom  the  republic 
tteason,''  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome,  to  Oosare  Borgia,  duke  of  Valentino;  and  hi 
Eusebius,  and  others. — ^Beside  these  4  books,  1607  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 
there  is  a  6th  extant  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  by  His  correspondence  with  his  government  auring 
an  unknown  author,  translated  probably  from  these  missions  was  extensive,  and  his  despatches 
Hebrew,  which,  like  the  2d  book,  commences  are  models  of  diplomatic  style.  Thoyform  one 
with  the  attempt  of  Heliodoms,  but  brings  the  of  the  most  instmctive  and  entertaining  coDeo- 
history  <^  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans  down  tions  of  state  papers  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
to  its  extermination  by  Herod  the  Great  The  Hsihed.  The  men,  the  events,  and  the  hopes  and 
translators  seem  to  have  lived  after  the  destmc-  fears  of  the  age  are  depicted  with  masterly  force 
tionof  t^e  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Htus.  Only  and  clearness,  with  an  animation  that  never 
the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  printed  in  fiags,  and  with  remarks  always  shrewd  and  ju- 
the  Apocrypha  of  King  James's  veraon.  dicious.    In  the  internal  administration  of  Flor- 
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«ic%  the  sagacity  and  eaetfj  of  Maodiia^PQlK  Fbrenoe,  and  admiied  MaMhkT^^B  lit«rai7 

were  as  conspicnons  as  in  his  cliplomatio  oorre-  merit,  at  length  began  gradoally  to  recall  him 

spondence.    The  practice  of  employing  merce-  to  public  life.    He  consblted  him  on  yarions 

nary  troops  he  regarded  as  one  great  caose  of  important  afE^rs  of  state,  and  invited  him  to 

the  weakness  of  the  Italian  states:  and  haying  prepare  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Florence, 

stndied  in  all  its  details  the  art  of  war,  he  ex-  In  1621  he  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Francia^ 

erted  himself  with  ardor  to  organize  a  national  can  friars  at  OarpL    He  was  next  employed  to 

mUitia,  which  for  a  time  acqaitted  itself  success-  direct  the  new  fortifications  of  Fkn^nce,  and 

ftilly  in  the  field.    But,  distracted  by  faction  subsequently  was  sent  to  Yenioe  on  a  nissicm 

and  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  and  vacilla-  of  importance.    While  there  he  received  the 

tion  of  the  chief  magistrate  Piero  Soderini,  who  wekome  tidings  that  his  name  had  been  again 

had  been  made  gon&loniere  for  life,  the  repub-  inserted  in  the  list  of  citizens  of  Florenee  who 

lie  was  unable  long  to  contend  with  her  form!-  were  held  eligible  to  ofiSce.  A  brilliant  political' 

dable  enemies,  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  career  now  opened  before  him.    He  found  in 

had  combined  to  restore  the  Medici  by  force  of  Pope  Clement  YH.  a  firm  friend  and  protector, 

arms.    The  ndlitary  and  political  institutions  and  was  employed  in  negotiations  where  his 

of  the  republic  were  swept  away  together,  and  profound  judgment,  matured  by  misfortune, 

in  1612  the  Medici  returned  m  the  train  of  study,  and  experience,  and  his  unrivalled  eagft- 

foreigninvaders  from  their  long  exile.    Though  city  and  energy,  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 

Ms  project  of  a  national  militia  had  failed  to  shine.    Disease,  nowever,  put  a  sndd^i  end  to 

preserve  Florence  from  her  own  dissensions  and  his  labors.    His  last  employment  was  in  the 

the  overwhelmiuff  force  of  her  enemies,  Mac-  army  of  the  league  ag^st  Oharles  V.,  after 

chiavdli  dung  to  it  witii  patriotic  tenacity.    To  which,  returning  to  Florence,  he  was  seized 

vindicate  it  from  some  popular  objections,  and  with  violent  jpdns  in  the  stomach,  to  which  he 

to  refote  some  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  was  much  subject,  and  died  after  having  receiv- 

of  military  science,  he  wrote  at  this  time  his  ed  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church.    His  body 

work  on  the  ^  Art  of  War,"  whidi  however  was  interred  in  Santa  Oroce,  where  two  cen- 

was  not  printed  till  1621.    This  treatise  is  in  turies  afterward  an  English  nobleman,  Eari 

the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Oosimo  Bucel-  Oowper,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 

lai,  a  Florentine  gentieman,  and  Fabrizio  Colon-  In  person  MacchiaveUi  was  of  ordinary  nse,  of 

na,  a  Roman  nobleman  and  an  officer  of  distin-  on  olive  complexion,  and  an  expressive  and  ani- 

gaished  merit  in  tiie  service  of  Ferdinand  of  mated  physiognomy.  He  was  simple  and  lively 
pain.  It  is  an  able  and  interesting  book,  and  in  conversation,  and  prompt  and  piquant  in  re- 
prc^poses  for  Italian  imit^on  the  arms  and  tao-  partee. — Of  the  writings  of  MacchiaveUi,  the 
tics  of  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  is  the  treatise  commonly  called 
best  soldiers  of  Europe.  It  prefers  infantry  to  II  Principe^  "  The  Prince,"  which  was  written 
cavaliy,  and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns,  about  1514  and  printed  in  1632.  This  work, 
and  recommends  the  substitution  of  rapid  move-  until  recentiy,  was  almost  universally  condemn- 
ments  and  decisive  engagements  for  the  languid  ed  as  designed  to  teach  the  vilest  arts  of  denpot- 
and  dilatory  operations  of  the  Italian  command-  ism,  and  to  present  as  a  model  sovereign  of  an 
ers  of  that  day.  Its  theories  attracted  so  much  absolute  state  the  perfidious  andferocious  Borgia, 
regajrd  from  military  men,  that  to  this  treatise  Scarcely  any  book  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
is  attributed  the  return  to  sound  tactics  in  the  has  been  so  violentiy  assuled  or  has  excited  so 
armiea  of  Europe  and  the  subsequent  perfec-  much  discussion  and  controversy.  The  terms 
tion  of  the  art  of  war.  The  new  government  in  which  its  author  was  commonly  described, 
soon  began  to  persecute  MacchiaveUi,  whose  says  Macaulay  in  the  *' Edinburgh  Beview,'* 
abfli^  and  reputation  made  him  an  object  of  ^*  would  seem  to  import  that  he  was  the  tempter, 
dread.  Three  decrees  were  passed  against  him  the  evU  principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambition 
within  the  course  of  10  days.  By  the  first  two  and  revenge,  the  original  inventor  of.  peijury : 
he  was  deprived  of  office  and  condemned  to  that  before  the  pubUcation  of  his  fatal  *I^inoe' 
a  year's  banishment  from  the  city ;  the  third  there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a  (yrant,  or 
decree  mitigated  his  sentence  to  a  simple  pro-  a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue  or  a  convenient 
hibition  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  seigniory.  He  crime.  One  writer  gravely  assures  ns  that 
went  into  retirement,  but  the  freedom  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  aU  his  fraudulent 
which  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  pubUc  afEiEurs  dis-  poUcy  from  tiiat  execrable  volume.  Another 
pleased  the  government;  and  in  the  foUowing  remarks  that  since  it  was  translated  into  Turk- 
year  he  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason,  ish  the  sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than 
of  being  concerned  in  an  extensive  conspiracy  formerly  to  the  custom  of  strangling  tiieir  bro- 
just  discovered  against  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  af-  thers.  Our  own  fooUsh  Lord  Lyttelton  charges 
terward  Leo  X.,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  poor  Florentine  with  the  manifold  treasons 
He  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  confessea  noth-  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
ing.  For  some  time  he  was  kept  chained  in  a  Bartholomew.  Sev^nl  authors  have  hinted 
dungeon,  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  that  the  gunpowder  plot  is  to  be  primarily  at- 
to  the  papacy  in  1513  he  was  included  in  an  tributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that 
amnesty  and  was  Uberated.  That  pope,  who  his  effigy  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
possessed  great  infiuenoe  in  the  government  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  those  processions  by  which  the 
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iBgvnvoiis  yonOk  of  Eiq^d  annually  oommdm*  modified  by  drcmnstanoes  peoultar  to  tiie  m^ 
orate  the  j^^eeervation  of  the  three  estates,  tion  or  Ihe  period.  The  work  aboonds  in  new 
The  ohnroh  of  Borne  has  prpnoimced  his  works  and  profound  ideas  supported  by  clear  and  pow- 
aoeorsed  tilings.  Nor  have  our  own  oountrymen  erfm  reasoning,  and  has  been  largely  used  witli- 
been  backward  in  testiQring  their  opinion  of  his  out  acknowledgment  by  many  subsequent  histo- 
merits.  Oat  of  his  surname  they  haye  coined  rians  and  political  writers.  Several  years  later 
an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out  of  his  Christian  Maochiavelli  began  a  history  of  his  native  re- 
name a  synonyme  for  the  devil."  The  researches  Fciblic  under  the  title  of  *'  Florentine  Histories." 
of  modem  Italian  scholars,  and  a  better  con-  This  work  traces  in  rapid  and  animated  narra* 
^deration  of  the  political  state  of  Italy  in  the  tive  the  revolutions  of  Italv  from  the  reign  of 
15th  century,  have  at  leuffth  establii^ed  the  Theodosius  to  the  council  of  Constance;  it  then 
true  object  of  "  The  Prince,"  and  vindicated  in  follows  in  detail  the  hi^ry  of  Florence  from 
some  measure  the  name  of  its  author  from  the  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Lo- 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  it  Theworkisasoien-  renzo  the  Magnificent  in  1492.  Like  all  the 
tino  account  of  the  art  of  aoquiring  and  preserv-  writing  of  the  author,  this  work  is  remarkable 
ioff  deapotio  power,  and  is  a  calm,  unvarnished,  for  logical  power  and  for  beauty  of  style.  It  is 
aiuL  fondble  exposition  of  the  means  by  whidi  said  to  have  had  more  influence  upon  Italian 
tyranny  may  be  established  uid  sustained.  If  prose  than  any  other  work  except  the  Deca* 
it  be  a  ^ide  to  princes  desuring  to  become  des-  meron  of  Boccaccio.  Beside  his  prose  works, 
pots,  it  IS  also,  as  MaoehiaveUi  himself  remarked,  Maochiavelli  wrote  several  poems  of  no  great 
a  guide  to  the  people  who  ynsh  to  destroy  ty-  merit,  and  8  or  4  comedies,  of  which  the  l)«st  is 
rants.  It  weakens  despotism  by  exposing  its  "TheMandragola,"  which  wasacted  in  Florence 
most  subtie  secrets.  At  the  same  time  it  ex-  with  the  greatest  success.  ^*  It  is  the  work  of  a 
hibits  an  obliquity  of  moral  principle  on  the  man,"  says  Macaulay,  *^  who,  if  he  had  devoted 
part  of  its  author,  so  fiur  as  political  matters  are  himself  to  the  drama,  would  probably  have  at- 
concerned,  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  al-  tained  the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a 
leging  tiiat  dissimulation  and  treachery  were  permanent  and  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
universally  looked  upon  in  Italy,  and  indeed  tasto." — The  fullest  and  best  edition  of  the 
throughout  Europe  in  his  day,  as  legitimate  works  of  Macchiavelli  was  published  at  Flor- 
political  we^K>ns,  whose  use  was  creditable  to  ence  in  181S,  in  8  vols.  Svo.  The  **  History  of 
the  acuteness  and  not  discreditable  to  the  char-  Florence,"  '*  The  Prince,"  and  various  hist<«ical 
aator  of  those  who  were  able  to  wield  them  tracts,  are  InBohn's*^  Standard  Library"  (1vol. 
with  skill  and  success.  Crimes  which  required  12mo.,  London,  1847).  A  new  edition  is  now 
for  their  perpetration  self-command,  address,  (1860)  in  progress  at  Florence.  Several  of  the 
quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  pro*  writings  of  Maochiavelli  were  early  translated 
found  knowledge  of  human  natur^  were  re*  in  England  (156(^1600). 
garded  with  a  sort  of  admhration  by  nearly  all  MACCLESFIELD,  a  market  town  and  mu- 
the  contemporaries  of  MaochiaveUL  Both  his  nicioal  and  parliamentarv  borough  of  Cheshire, 
personal  character  and  his  works  were  held  in  En^^and,  167  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  most  respecteble  don ;  pop.  in  1861, 89,048.  It  is  pleasantiy  sit- 
cf  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  own  day  ^^llie  uated  on  the  river  BoUin,  and  on  a  dedivity 
Prince"  did  notaffialct  injuriously  his  reputation  near  MaodesfiekL  forest  The  steple  manufi&o- 
either  as  a  moral  man  or  as  a  republican.  As  tnre  is  sill^which  gives  employment  to  about 
a  statesman  his  conduct  was  upright  and  honor^  70  mills.  The  cotton  manufooture  is  also  im- 
able,  and  his  views  of  morality,  where  they  portant  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk 
dififered  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him,  and  the  Peak  Forest  oana]s  passes  near  Mao- 
diflbred  for  the  better;  while  his  onlv  fault  desfield,  and  opens  water  communication  with 
seems  to  have  been  that,  having  adopted  some  most  parts  of  England.  The  borough  returns 
of  the  maxims  then  generally  received,  he  ar-  two  members  to  parliunent 
ranged  them  more  luminously  and  expressed  MACCUNTOOE,  Sm  Fbakois  Leopold^ 
them  more  forcibly  than  any  other  writer.  LL.D.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  arctic  ex- 
About  a  vear  after  the  composition  of  "  The  plorer,  bom  in  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He 
Prince"  Macchiavelli  wrote  *^  IMsoourses  on  the  entered  tiie  navy  at  the  age  of  12,  and  passed 
First  Decade  of  Livy,"  divided  into  8  books,  his  examination  in  1888 ;  and  after  having 
The  1st  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Portsmouth  as 
the  domestic  government  of  Borne ;  tiie  dd  to  mate  on  the  Excellent  gunnery  ship,  Oaj^t  Sir 
that  of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  the  Thomas  Hastings,  he  sailed  to  South  Am^ca  in 
r^mblio  was  extended  and  preserved  witiiout  H.  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  Capt  Charles  Hotham. 
the  c\tj ;  while  the  8d  passes  in  review,  one  by  For  his  distinguish^  conduct  in  recovering  this 
one,  particular  actions  of  private  individuals,  in  vessel  when  stranded  near  Montevideo  he  was 
order  to  examine  tiieir  innuenoe  upon  the  pro-  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1845.  Durinff  the 
gress  of  power  and  upon  the  moral  character  next  2  years  he  was  with  the  Pacific  squadron, 
of  the  nation.  Throughont  the  whole  work  he  in  the  Frdlio,  Qsipt  Hamilton.  Returning  to 
labors  to  prove  that  the  revolutions  of  power  in  En^and  abont  the  time  when  anxiety  began  to 
every  age  have  dep^ided  upon  canses  which  be  expressed  for  the  safetv  of  Sir  John  firank- 
were  similar  in  themselvefl,  atthough  yariously  lin,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  schemes  fos 
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bis  relief  and  aooompanied  Sir  James  Roes  in  chased  85  Esqiihiianz  dogs  at  Diioo^  on  tiiieeoMt 
bne  of  tiie  8  arctic  expeditions  s^t  out  by  tiie  <tf  Qreenlandj  and  taken  oa  board  two  oi  the 
admbraltj'  in  Uie  spring  of  1848.    He  reached  natires  as  driTers^  the  Fox  poshed  on  toward 
home  again  in  Not.  1849,  after  an  absence  of  Timoaster  sonnd  nntil  on  Ang.  17  she  was  beset 
19  montlia,  and  earlj  in  the  following  year  Join*  in  Baffin's  bay  nearly  opporite  the  entrance  to 
ed  another  expedition  under  Oapt  H.  T.  Ans-  that  channeL    For  8  months  the  ice  bdd  her 
tin,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Assistanoe,  Oapt  ftst,  hot  the  moTing  pack  meanwlule  carried 
Ommaney.    It  was  his  fortune,  in  Anff.  1860,  her  back  upon  her  conrae,  and  when  finally  re- 
io  see  at  Osape  Riley  the  first  traces  of  the  miss-  leased,  April  26, 186&  she  had  drifted  1,896  m. 
ing  marriners.     (See  Anono  Dibooybbt,  vol.  to  the  sonthward.    MoOMntock  refitted  at  Hol- 
ii.  p.  67.)    In  April,  1861,  while  the  ships  were  steinborg^  arrived  in  Lancaster  sound,  July  1%, 
hst  in  the  ice  in  Orozier  channel,  he  made  a  sailed  tturoogh  Barrow  strait,  and  attempted  to 
aledge  joomey  of  80  days  along  the  K  shore  of  pass  down  Peel  sonnd,  between  North  Sometaet 
Parry  sonnd,  travelling  760  m.,  and  reaching  the  and  Prinee  of  Wales  Land;  bat  haviBg  beeoi 
most  westerly  point  which  has  yet  been  attidned  itoi^>ed  here  by  ibe  ice,  he  passed  around  North 
in  the  arctic  redone.    The  comparatire  perfeo-  Somerset  in  the  hope  of  readiing  the  month  of 
ti(m  to  which  sledge  travelling  has  recently  the  Great  Fish  river  through  Bellot  strait,  which 
been  carried  is  maimy  due  to  the  improvements  is  the  water  oommnnicf^on  between  Prince 
which  he  effected.    The  squadron  retmned  to  Regent's  inlet  and  the  Western  sea  (now  known 
&igland  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  as  Franklin  strait),  and  separates  the  North 
Lieut.  McOlintock  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  American  continent  IromNortii  Somersetb    He 
rank  of  commander.    The  following  spring  saw  Ibnnd  the  strait  obstructed  by  moving  ice,  hot 
him  in  command  of  the  Intrepid,  one  of  the  6  after  much  difflonlty  and  dan^  poshed  throng^ 
vessels  sent  out  to  the  polar  regions  under  Sir  it  on  Sept.  6.    A  fK>zen  bamer  stretched  acrosB 
Edward  Belcher.    In  accordance  with  iintmc-  its  western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  renuuned 
tlons  from  the  admiralty,  he  siuled,  in  com-  moored  for  8  weeks»  when  she  took  up  her  win- 
pany  with   C^pt.   Kellett,    towsrd    Meliille  ter  quarters  at  Port  Xomedy,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
island  in  searcn  of  McOlure,  whom  he  res-  the  strait    In  the  mean  time  extensive  sledge 
cued  from  a  8  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice;  Journeys  were  undertaken;  lient  Hobson  ear- 
but  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to  abuidon  ried  out  proviaions  toward  the  magnetic  pole, 
his  own  ship  with  8  others  of  Belcher's  fleets  Oapt  Young  established  a  depot  on  the  further 
tiie  whole  expediticm  reaching  home  in  Sept  side  of  Franklin  strait,  and  McOlintock  and 
1864,  some  in  their  single  remaining  vessel  and  Petersen  travelled  southward  in  the  hope  of 
the  rest  with  Oapt  Inglefield.     McOlintock's  flntherinff  some  information  from  the  natives, 
services  were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  On  Marda  1, 1869,  McOlintock  met  a  party  of 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  did  not  obtain  active  Esquimaux  near  Oape  Victoria,  and  learned  from 
employment  until  in  1867  Lady  Franklin,  hav-  them  that  several  years  before  a  ship  had  been 
ing  resolved  to  send  out  a  vessel  at  her  own  ex-  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  in  deep  water  off 
pense  for  a  fresh  search,  o£fbred  him  the  com-  the  N.  W.  shore  <^Eing  William's  island.    Her 
mand  of  the  proposed  expedition.    The  screw  people  went  away  to  a  great  river,  wha*e  they 
steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,  formerly  tiie  all  died  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies  were 
pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  was  pur-  found  the  next  year.    It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
chased  for  £2,000,  refitted,  and  equipped  wiUi  tain  any  information  respecting  l^e  number  of 
a  crew  of  24  volunteers.    The  total  cost  was  white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  since  ^bej  left 
£10,412,  all  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Lady  the  ships.    Another  interview  vrith  some  of  the 
Franklin,  except  £2,981  raised  by  private  sub-  natives  in  April  confirmed  these  statements,  and 
scription.    Oapt  Allen  Young  of  the  merchant  threw  light  upon  the  fate  of  Franklin's  second 
service  contributed  £600,  and  also  acted  gra-  vessel,  which  they  said  drifted  ashore  at  King 
tuitously  as  sailing  master.    Lieut  (now  Oom-  WilMsm's  island.     The  skeleton  of  one  man 
mander)  W.R.  Hobson,  Dr.  David  Walker,  and  was  found   on  bowrd.     Sliding  Hobson  to 
Oarl  Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  known  search  for  the  wreck.  McCHintock  explored  the 
as  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  were  the  prin-  £.  shore  of  King  William's  island,  and  on  M^ 
cipal  other  members  of  the  party.    The  little  7  came  upon  a  vmage  of  Esquimaux,  from  whmn 
iressel  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1.    McGintock's  he  learned  that  when  the  white  people  marched 
plan  was'  to  examine  a  tract  about  800  miles  toward  the  great  river  ^many  of  them  dropped 
square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the  by  the  way,''  and  their  bodies  were  fonnd  the 
northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and  next  winter;  some  were  buried  and  others  were 
Anderson  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  those  not    Point  Oc^e,  Monlareal  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Sir  James  Ross,  Austin,  and  Belcher,  while  of  Great  Fish  river,  and  Barrow  inlet  were 
to  the  W.  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  fur  as  the  searched,  with  no  better  success  than  the  dis- 
track  of  Oollinson  and  McOlure.    (See  Ancno  covery  of  a  few  scn^  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper; 
DisoovBRY.)    This  course  would  enable  him  to  and  McCSintock,  ha^ng  now  reached  the  track 
follow  up*  the  clue  found  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (1866),  resolved  to  fol- 
ascertained  in  1866  that  a  portion  of  the  missing  low  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  JEung  William's  isl- 
erews  had  been  on  Monl3*eal  island  at  the  mouth  and  until  he  met  Hobson.    The  first  trace  of 
of  the  Great  Fish  or  Back's  river.    Having  puis  the  long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Cespa  Henidiel, 
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tiie  W.  Umit  of  fiimpson's  explorations.    It  wm  riv«r  was  almost  aU  the  way  oret  ioe  wHoli 

a  bleadied  skeleton  lying  at  fiill  length  on  the  breaks  op  in  sammer.    MeeMng  no  more  of  the 

beadi ;  Ihigments  of  European  clothing,  a  poob-  Esquimaoz  nor  further  traces  of  the  lost  voja- 

et  bo<^  and  a  few  letters  were  picked  np  aboot  gers,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  whole  ezpedi- 

it.    A  day's  march  N.  £.  of  (&pe  Orozier  the  tion  had  perished,  McOlintock  returned  to  hk 

party  came  across  a  boat  fitted  to  a  sledge  and  yessel,  Jane  19,  carrying  a  great  number  of  rel- 

apparently  prepared  for  navigating  the  river,  ics,  many  of  which  haa  b^n  purchased  from 

In  it  were  2  skeletons,  2  loaded  guns,  and  vari-  the  natives.    Beside  solving  the  problem  which 

ous  other  relics,  induding  1^  John  Franklin^s  had  engaged  arctic  enterprise  for  11  years,  his 

silver  plate,  beside  fbeL  ammmiition,  chocolate,  expedition  had  completed  the  delineation  of  the 

tea,  and  tobacco.    Its  nead  was  turned  towara  N.  shore  of  the  American  ccmtinent ;  laid  down 

the  abandoned  ships,  firom  whose  first  position  the  previously  unknown  ouUine  of  Boothia 

ft  was  about  65  m.  distant.    A  reowd  was  abo  Felix  and  the  coast  of  King  William's  ishmd ; 

found  which  had  been  left  here  6  dajrs  before  proved  the  navigability  of  Bellot  strait,  the 

by  Hobson,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  made  existence  of  which  was  before  doubted;  opened 

still  more  interesting  ^sooveries.    After  sepa*  a  new  and  ci^>aoious  channel  extending  K.  W. 

ratii^fh>m  McOlintock  he  had  tracked  the  K  from  Victoria  strait  to  Parry  or  Melville  sound, 

and  W.  shores  of  King  William's  island  almost  and  since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady 

toOapeHerscheL    Near  Gape  FeMx,  the  north-  Fhmklin  McOlintock  channel;  observed  many 

emmost  point  of  the  island,  he  found  a  ruined  interesting  facts  in  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and 

cairn,  8  toits,  and  other  traces  of  Franklin's  finaDy,  proved  Sur  John  Franklin  to  be  the  dis- 

party,  but  no  record ;  3  smaller  cairns  were  coverer  of  the  north-west  passage.    With  the 

afterward  examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one  aid  of  McOlintock's  narrative  we  are  now  able 

wasobservedatPointVictory,  where  Sir  James  to  trace  out  Franklin's  last  voyage.     During 

Ross  had  touched  in  1880.    Lying  among  some  the  first  season  it  was  unusuaUy  pro^erous. 

stones  which  had  ikllen  from  the  top  of  the  Passing  up  Lancaster  sound,  he  explored  Wel- 

structure  was  a  tin  ci»e  enclosing  a  record,  the  lington  channel  (then  an  unknown  sea)  to  a 

first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of  tiie  his-  point  farther  N.  than  was  reached  by  either 

toiy  of  the  lost  eiq>edition.    It  was  written  on  Penny,  De  Haven,  or  Belcher ;  sailed  around 

one  of  the  printed  forms  used  in  discovery  diips  Oomwallis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beechey  isl- 

Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed  in  bottles  and  and.    In  the  n>ring  and  summer  of  1846  he 

thrown  overboard  in  order  to  aseert^  the  either  navigated  Bellot  strait,  or  more  probably 

direction  of  the  currents.    It  read  as  follows :  pushed  through  Peel  sound,  reaching  Victoria 


tored 
wintered 

nei  to  iftt  T7*  and 'reigned  by  ^  wTside^orSornwidUs  tween  the  two  oceans.    The  skeletons  found  in 

SSr^pfif/^JSS^f'I^^SSSS^^                    ♦^  *^®  1tx«*  n«ar  Cape  Orozier  show  that  after 

ureli.    Party  oonaistlng  or  2  offloers  and  6  men  loft  the  ^t.       x^      s         ^   ^     i*  xv     -r*    v            ji  m 

ships  on  Monday,  t4thMay,i84T.  Gm,  Gore,  Lient;  chaa.  the  abandonment  01  the  Erebus  and  Terror  a 

F.  Det  TcMiz,  Mate."  par^  attempted  to  return,  for  what  purpose 

Around  the  margin  was  written  in  a  different  can  only  be  coi\)eotured. — ^The  Fox  found  her- 

hand :  self  free  from  ice  on  Au^.  9,  and  immediately 

**  April  28, 184&— H.  M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebos  were  de-  made  sail  for  home,  reachmg  the  Isle  of  Wight 

eerte^r  on  the  Md  AnriL  0  lemes  N.  N.  w.  of  thi^  hating  Sept  20.    OttDt  McOlintock  was  received  with 

been  beset  sinoe  18th  Sepi  184IS.    The  officers  and  orews.  «,J«x  ^s-««a4.L^«        an»^   ««:«a—s*«.  ^f  Tk«Tvi«M 

consisting  of  106  eonls,nn5er  the  command  of  Captain  F.bI  8^**  distmction.      The   university  of  Dublm 

M.  GroKier,  landed  here— In  lat  99'  87'  48 ",  long.  98*  4'  15".  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the 

3?li??!Se:i?JSf?^lfr^^lSf^S',Sj.fe'ngJ  ^-T*"*!"?  •'  I^»doj»7<*ted  him  «.•  freedom 

Bor^waid,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  late  Oom-  Ol  the  01^,  her  migesty  granted  him  the  full 

mander  Gore  in  Jnne,  1847.    Sir  James  Boss's  pillw  has  not  nay  of  captain  in  the  navy  for  the  tWO  years  he 

howeyer  been  found,  and  the  paper  has  been  transferred  to  zlz„  «v«*t»4.     *«4i  t  ^a^  'C<.««i.i:«  «^.^jr«i.«^  *^ 

this  position,  which  is  that  in  (rSch  Sir  J.  Boss's  pillar  was  ^^  absent,  and  Lady  h  ranklm  presented  to 

erected.    Sir  John  FrankUn  died  on  the  11th  Jnne,  1847,  and  him  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  made  his  mem- 

tiie  total  loss  hy  deaths  in  the  esEpedition  has  been  to  this  nrohlA  vAvnirA    TTa  waa  1ml<r1)tAii  VtKh  QA   IfifiO 

date  9  offloers  and  16  men.*     Jamm  Fitwamw,  Captain  oraolC  jOyaga  Ue  was  KUlgUtea  JJ  CD.  2»,  150U, 

F.  B.  M.  OBonas,                         H.  M.  8.  Erebns.  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  was  appomt- 

A  *  S^^^  *°*  ■^^^'iiS!^*  ^  by  the  government  to  survey  a  deep  sea 

rSr^BiS^^^n^H^^'  *^  route  for  a  proposed  North  Atlantic  telegraph. 

The  date  1846-'r  given  as  that  of  Franklin's  His  "Narrative  ofthe  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of 

wintering  at  Bee6hey  island  is  evidently  an  Sir  John  ijimklinwid  his  Oompamom"^^ 

error;  it  should  he  1846-'6.    Vast  quantities  ^  ^\hS^S  «^^^^$^.  (^-  ?•>  ^5  ^^S?.^?® 

of  clothiDff  and  other  articles  were  found  here.  ^'\^^\^^  ^e'^  ^VJ"^^  f"^!^  /^ 

The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more  ^®    9!^^  Magazme,"  No.  I.,  Jan.  1860  (by 

skeletons  found ;  but  this  indeed  was  hardly  to  ^^P*:  f^j^JSSl'  t        r.  t.         a       • 

be  expected,  as  the  route  toward  the  Great  Fbh  ,  MAOOLmTOOK,  Jom^  D.D.,  an  AmencaH 

1 ! clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.    He 

^These  flgnres  make  the  origiaai  fcree  of  Fiankiin'A  e<«  was  graduated  at  the  univerrity  of  Pennsylvania 

f  edition  129,  whereas  it  has  commonly  been  stated  at  ISa  in  1  fiftR  AntArail  tliA  VAfhrWIiRt  minktrv  Mid  hA. 

t  has  been  ascertained,  howerer,  that  onlj  184  actually  left  "^  ^°*"'»  cniwea  ine  MeinoOlSl  minisiry^a  oe- 

BBgiaBd,aiid6ofthiM0ihteqnttiti7i«tiinied.  oame  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  coitference. 
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Aiter  beinff  in  the  paetoral  office  a  short  timei  by  a  gale  in  the  straits  of  ICagellazif  and  nerer 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  afterward  met ;  but  McGlore  pressed  on  with 
Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  was  the  Investigator,  and  in  July  reached  Behring's 
transferred  in  1^9  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  straits,  where  he  met  the  Herald,  Capt.XeIlett, 
goages.  Dnring  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he  with  which  he  had  orders  to  communicate, 
translated  in  company  with  Prof.  Blnmenthal  Capt  Eellett,  deeming  it  hazardous  for  a  sin^ 
Neander's  *'  life  of  Christ,'*  and  began  with  veasel  to  proceed  ftirther  eastwaM,  as  the  senior 
Prof.  Crooks  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text  officer  on  the  station  ordered  McClare  to  re- 
books,  comprising  "  Elementary  Greek  Gram-  tun ;  but  the  latter^  taking  the  responsibility 
mar,'*  **  first  and  Second  Books  in  Greek,''  npon  himself  determmed  to  push  on,  and  when 
**  First  and  Seoond  Books  in  Ladn,"  and  **  In-  last  seen,  on  Aug.  4,  was  bearing  into  the  heart 
trodoction  to  Latin  Style."  In  1848  he  was  oi  the  polar  pack.  For  nearly  8  years  from 
dected  to  the  editorship  of  the  *^  Methodist  that  date  he  and  his  companions  remained 
Qoarterly  Beview,"  which  office  he  ffiled  onUl  buried  from  the  world,  and  held  oommunication 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  with  no  civilized  beings  but  themselvee.  Fol- 
conference,  in  connection  with  Bidiop  Simpsor,  lowing  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  C^ 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Parry,  the  Investigator  thence  bore  to  the  K.  K, 
church  in  the  Knglish,  Irish,  Frendi,  and  Ger-  and  on  Sept  6  land  was  discovered  in  lat  71** 
man  conferences.  He  was  also  present  as  a  del-  6'  N.,  long.  128^  W.,  which  McClure,  fining  it 
egate  from  that  church  to  the  world's  oonven-  an  unexplored  portion  of  Banks's  Limd  discov- 
tion  held  in  Berlin  during  the  same  year.  After  ered  bv  Parry  in  1820,  subsequently  named 
his  return  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Troy  Baring  s  Land.  Divided  from  it  by  a  strait  was 
nniversitv.  In  tJie  interim  of  the  organization  another  tract,  which  be  called  PHnoe  Albert's 
of  the  college  classes  he  was  pastor  of  St  Paul's  Land.  Proceeding  still  in  a  K  K  direction  up 
church,  New  York.  In  June,  1860,  he  sidled  this  strait,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prince 
for  Pans,  to  take  charge  of  the  American  chapel  of  Wales  strait,  he  arrived  on  the  16th  in  lat 
there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  and  78°  10'  N.,  long.  117^  10'  W.,  within  80  miks 
foreign  Christian  union.  For  several  years  past,  of  that  series  of  straits  which,  under  the  names 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Strong  of  the  Troy  uni-  of  Melville,  Barrow,  and  Lancaster,  oonmrani- 
veruty,  he  has  been  preparing  a  "  Biblical  and  cate  with  Baffin's  bay.  At  this  moment, 
Theological  Diotionarv."  He  has  also  published  when  the  long  mooted  problem  of  the  existence 
^*  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,"  of  a  N.  W.  passage  seemed  about  to  be  solved, 
<<  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,"  and  "  Sketdies  the  ice  pack  in  Melville  strait  was  closed  upon 
of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministera."  ihe  intrepid  navigators,  and  their  further  pro- 
MACCLUBE,  Sib  Bobert  JohnLbMesubibb,  gross  to  the  N.  E.  was  cut  off  for  that  season, 
a  British  navigator,  bom  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  securing  the  ship,  after  a  perilous  drift  to  the 
Jan.  28, 1807.  He  was  the  posthumous  child  southward,  in  permanent  quartere  for  the  win- 
of  Capt  McClure,  a  British  officer  killed  at  the  ter,  McClure  started  on  Oct  21  with  a  sledge 
battie  of  Aboukir,  and  at  the  age  of  4  was  party  to  the  northward  to  reach  Barrow 
adopted  by  his  baptismal  sponsor,  Gen.  Le  strait,  and  complete  the  discove^  which  he 
Mesurier,  a  friend  of  his  father  and  a  man  of  had  almost  aooomplished  in  tiie  Investigator. 
laxjgb  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  reached  a  hill 
being  destined  for  the  army,  was  subsequentiy  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Banks's  Land,  op- 
sent  to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, whence  posite  to  Cape  Hay  in  Melville  island,  from  the 
he  deserted  with  8  companions  and  went  to  summit  of  which  as  the  sun  rose  was  seen  far 
France.  Oen.  Le  Mesurier,  finding  him  averse  to  the  north,  and  across  the  entrance  of  Prince 
to  a  military  career,  then  procured  him  a  mid-  of  Wales  strait,  the  frozen  water  of  MelviHe 
ahipman's  appointment  After  serving  for  10  strait  The  existence  of  a  water  communica- 
years  on  various  stations,  he  accompanied  Sir  tion  around  the  N.  coast  of  America  being  thus 
€korge  Back  in  1886  on  his  second  expedition  demonstrated,  McClure  returned  on  Oct  81  to 
to  the  arctic  regions  as  mate  of  the  Terror,  the  Investigator,  narrowly  escaping  death  from 
which  subsequentiy  formed  part  of  Sir  John  exposure  and  cold  on  the  way.  I^e  winter  of 
Franklin's  last  expedition.  Betuming  to  Eng-  1850-'51  was  occupied  with  fruitiess  searches 
land  in  Sept  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieu-  by  exploring  parties  for  traces  of  Sir  John 
tenancv,  and  was  variously  employed  until  1848,  IVanklin ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Jidy,  1851, 
when  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  on  his  the  ship  once  more  began  to  move  to  the  N.  £. 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    In  Jan.  Again  she  was  drifted  within  25  miles  of  Mel- 


rin^'s  straits,  and  thence  if  practicable  proceed  reaching  Melville  island  from  that  direction, 

to  Melville  island,  an  achievement  which  had  The  voyage  was  attended  with  unusual  perils, 

not  then  be^i  accomplished  by  any  vessel  The  and  escapes  which  seemed  littie  less  than  mi- 

▼essels,  which  were  provisioned  for  8  years  and  raculous ;  but  on  Sept  24  the  ship  was  finally 

had  each  a  o(Hnplement  of  66  men,  were  parted  brought  in  safety  to  an  inlet  on  the  N.  W.  side 
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of  Banks's  Land,  in  kt.  74°  6'  K.,  bng.  117^  sion  in  Edinborgb  and  Paris.    In  London  lie 

54'  W.,  near  the  point  firom  wbioh  MoOlore  in  published  an  essay  on  the  *^  Hnman  Bile,'*  which 

the  previous  October  had  discovered  the  K.W.  was  translated  into  the  principal  langnaffes  of 

passage,  and  which  he  i^propriatelv  named  the  Europe.    Retunung  to  America  in  1778,  he  set- 

\Mj  of  Mercy.  Here  the  snip  was  almost  imme-  tied  m  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  whence  in  1788  he 

diately  frozen  in,  having  Melville  island  oppo-  removed  to  Hampton,  where  he  resided  until 

dte,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water  variously  lus  death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  his 

called  Melville  str^t,  Melville  sound,  Pairr  horses  running  away.    He  wrote  with  ability 

sound,  and  Barrow   strait,  to  the  N.  and  E.  and  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style  on  medical  sub- 

ThiB  was  the  second  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  pas-  jects,  ana  occasionally  produced  vers  ds  ioeiSti 

saffe,  the  connecting  link  of  water  between  Mel-  of  genuine  merit. 

vi&e  strait  and  the  Arctic  sea  W.  of  it  being  MAOOONNEL,  John  L.,  an  American  an- 
nearly  due  W.  of  Lancaster  sound.  A  party  thor,  bom  in  Illinois,  Nov.  11. 1826.  He  began 
from  the  Investigator  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  the  study  of  law  under  his  father,  and  was  grad- 
island  in  April,  1852,  and  left  there  a  document  uated  at  ^e  law  school  of  Transylvania  uni- 
describing  the  previous  operations  of  MoOlure  versity,  in  Lexington,  Ey.  When  the  Mencan 
and  his  position  at  the  bay  of  Mercy.  The  ship,  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  regiment  of  Col. 
however,  remdned  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  which  Harding,  June  6, 1846,  as  a  volunteer  private, 
did  not  break  up  during  that  summer,  and  the  He  was  soon  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
winter  of  1852-'8  was  passed  in  the  same  place,  pany,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  after 
Fh>visions  meanwhile  became  scarce,  notwith-  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  was  twice 
standing  that  the  crew  killed  and  cured  many  wounded.  After  the  war  he  returned  home 
thousand  pounds  of  venison  and  other  food ;  and  recommenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Jack- 
and  in  March,  1858,  the  health  of  the  men  was  sonville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  As  a 
so  greatly  impaired  that  McOlure  determined  to  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  works  of  fiction, 
send  part  of  them  to  England  via  the  Mackenzie  or  sketches  setting  forth  westei^  American  life 
river  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  to  and  incident.  Among  these  are :  *^  Talbot  and 
stay  by  the  ship  with  the  remainder  until  the  Yemon^'  (New  York,  1850)  ;  "  Grahame,  or 
spring  of  1854,  when,  if  no  succor  arrived,  he  Youth  ana  Manhood  '^  (1^^)  i  '^  "^^  Glenns** 
was  to  proceed  to  Melville  ialand  and  thence  to  (1851) ;  and  *'  Western  Characters''  (1854). 
Beechey  island,  with  the  hope  of  there  finding  MAOOORD,  David  J.,  an  American  lawyer 
the  means  of  conveyance  home.  Fortunately  and  author,  bom  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  C, 
for  him,  at  this  juncture  Oapt  Eellett  of  the  in  Jan.  1797,  died  in  Oolumbia,  May  12,  1855. 
Resolute,  who  haa  some  time  previously  arrived  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
at  Melville  island,  found  McClure's  document,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  becoming 
and  despatched  lieut  Pim  to  tiie  bay  of  Kercy.  associated  with  Henry  J.  Nott,  edited  with  him 
The  crew  of  the  Investigator  crossed  over  to  the  decisions  of  the  constitutional  court  of 
the  Resolute's  quarters  soon  after,  and  on  June  South  Carolina  fh>m  1818  to  1820,  and  alone 
8, 1853,  the  former  ship  was  abandoned  by  her  %:om  1821  to  1828.  In  1822  he  became  the  law 
commander,  it  being  deemed,  under  the  ciroum-  partner  of  William  0.  Preston.  In  1824  he 
stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  imposrible  to  was  elected  state  reporter,  and  he  reported  the 
save  her.  McOlure  remained  with  the  Resolute  decisions  both  of  the  court  <^  i^peals  and  of 
during  the  ensuing  summer  and  winter,  and  in  equity  from  1825  to  1827.  In  1825  he  was 
April,  1854,  departed  with  his  crew  in  sledges  made  intendant  (mayor)  of  the  town  of  Oolum- 
to  Beechey  ismxd,  whither  he  was  followed  in  bia,  where  he  welcomed  Lafayette  on  his  visit. 
May  by  Eellett,  who  by  the  orders  of  his  supe-  Between  1828  and  1880  he  travelled  in  Europe, 
nor,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  had  abandoned  ms  and  witnessed  the  revolution  in  Paris.  He  re- 
ship.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  the  whole  turned  to  Carolina  during  the  period  of  nullifi- 
party,  togetiier  with  Uie  crews  of  the  Intrepid,  cation,  entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
Asdstance,  and  Pioneer,  which  had  also  been  one  ot  the  most  active  of  those  who  sustained 
deserted  by  order  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  their  the  state  veto.  As  a  trustee  of  the  South  Caro- 
commanding  officer,  were  transported  sarely  to  lina  coUege,  he  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Thomas 


Baffin's  bay.     McOlure   received  the  £5,000  and  in  connection  with  OoL  Blandin^  he  started 

offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage,  the  ^  South  Carolina  Law  Journal,'' which  was 

and  a  rimihur  sum  was  dis^buted  among  tne  not  long  continued.    In  1889  he  was  appointed 

officers  and  crew.     In  1855  he  received  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large 

honor  of  knightiiood.    He  has  since  been  em-  of  South  Carolina."  a  work  which  had  been 

ployed  on  the  China  station.  originally  begun  by  Dr.  Cooper.    For  many 

MACOLXJRG,  Jambs,  an  American  physician,  vears  a  member  of  the  legislature,  McOord  was 

bom  in  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1747,  died  in  Rich-  lone  the  chairman  of  the  important  committee 

mond  in  July,  18S^.    He  was  a  fellow  student  on  federid  relations.    He  also  exerted  himself 

with  Jefferson  at  the  college  of  William  and  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  the  Judiciary 

ICaiy,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profea*  system.    In  1840  he  married  his  second  wife,  a 
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dan^ter  of  Laogdon  CQieTes,  and  from  that  tile.  The  prodactionfl  in  1860  were  174^976 
year  deyoted  himself  saooesaftillj  to  agprioolta-  boahels  of  maize,  18,888  of  oato,  84^196  Ibe.  of 
ral  pureaits  as  a  ootton  planter,  relieving  the  tobaooo,  and  2,748  of  wooL  There  were  8  grist 
monotony  of  this  mode  of  life  by  books  and  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  15  chnrdiefl,  and 
aothorship.  His  fsTorite  topics  were  i>olitics  648  pnpils  attending  sohools.  d^ital,  Padncak 
and  political  economy,  on  which  he  wrote  many  MAOOBEA,  Jahb,  an  American  woman,  kill- 
papers  for  both  series  of  the  '*  Southern  Re^  ed  near  Fort  Edward,  Washington  co^  K.  T^ 
▼iew.'^  He  also  contributed  to  ^'De  Bow's  Re-  July  27,  1777.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
view.'' — ^Louisa  S.  (Ohxybs),  wife  of  the  pre-  Scotch  rresbyterian  clergyman  settled  in  New 
ceding,  an  American  authoress,  bom  in  South  Jersey,  after  whose  death  she  went  to  live  wtfh 
Oarolma  in  1810.  Soon  after  her  marriage  in  a  brother  on  the  Hudson  river  in  the  neigh- 
1840,  she  removed  with  hdr  husband  to  their  borhood  of  Fort  Edward.  At  the  oommence- 
plantation  at  Fort  Motte  on  tiie  Oongaree,  a  ment  of  the  American  revolution,  being  Uien  a 
site  ftmous  in  revolutionarf  annals.  Her  first  lovely  younggirl,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
published  volume,  entitled  ^^My  Dreams"  (Phil-  man  named  David  Jones,  who,  adhering  to  the 
adelphia,  1848),  had  been  the  gradual  accumu-  crown,  went  to  Canada  and  was  commieaiimeda 
lation  of  many  previous  years.  In  the  same  lieutenant  in  a  loyalist  regiment.  Theapproadli 
year  she  translated  from  tiie  French  Bastiat's  of  Burgoyne's  army  from  the  north  in  the  aom- 
*^  Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy"  (New  merofl777  having  spread  consternation  throng 
York,  1848).  In  1851  she  produced  her  tragedy  the  neighboring  country.  Miss  HcOrea^  brother, 
of  "  Ouus  Gracchus,"  and  she  has  contributed  who  was  a  whig,  pr^Mued  to  remove  to  a  {dace 
at  intervals  to  the  ^*  Southern  Review,"  "  De  of  safety,  and  sent  for  his  nster,  then  on  a 
Bow's  Reviewj''  and  the  *'  Southern  Literary  visit  to  a  Mrs.  McNeil,  residing  at  Fort  Edward. 
Messenger."  Her  articles  show  a  remarkable  Miss  McCrea,  suppodng  that  her  lover^  with 
knowledge  of  facts  and  arguments  on  subjects  whom  she  probably  corresponded,  was  m  tibe 
not  usuaBy  included  in  the  studies  of  women.  invading  army,  lingered  day  after  day  at  Mrs. 

MAOOOSH,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy-  McNeil's,  with  the  hope  of  having  an  inter- 
man,  born  about  1810.  He  was  settled  at  view  with  him.  The  sununons  of  her  brother  • 
Brechin,  a  parish  in  Forfl&rshire,  until  the  year  having  at  last  become  peremptory,  she  m^pared 
1858,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  logic  and  reluctantly  to  embark  in  a  bateau  whicm  was 
metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  university  at  Bel«  to  convey  several  fiamilies  down  the  Hudson 
fast,  Irelimd.  In  1850  he  published  a  work  on  out  of  reach  of  danger.  On  the  mominff  fixed 
the  **  Method  of  Divine  €k>vemment,  Physical  upon  for  her  departure  the  house  was  suddenly 
and  Moral,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  surprised  by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians  bek)ng- 
and  has  been  widely  circulated  both  in  Great  ing  to  Burgoyne's  army,  and  sent  out  by  hmi 
Britain  and  America.  An  essay  in  the  "  North  to  scour  the  country  and  harass  the  Ameri- 
British  Review"  for  Aug.  1851,  on  ^*  Typical  cans;  Mrs.  McNeil  and  herself  were  made  pris- 
Forms,"  led  to  the  publication  in  1850,  in  eon-  oners,  and  with  other  members  of  the  fiunily 
junction  with  Dr.  Dickie  of  the  Queen's  uni-  were  hurried  off  to  Burgoyne's  camp.  Mrs. 
versity,  of  *'  Typioal  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  McNeil  arrived  there  in  safe^,  and  half  an  hour 
Creation."  ^  last  published  work  is  entitled  afterward  another  party  of  Indians  came  in 
''Intuitions  <^  the  Mind  inductively  Investi-  with  freshly  severed  scalps,  on  one  of  wMeh  she 
gatod  "  (London  and  New  York,  1860).  In  this,  reoog^nized  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jane  McGreiL 
as  in  his  previous  publications,  he  diverges  from  The  precise  manner  of  her  death  has  never 
the  EngliiBh  school  of  Locke  by  maintuning  the  been  ascertained.  The  Indians  stated  that  she 
existence  and  essential  importance  of  d  priori  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  a  detachment 
oonoeptions  and  beliefs.  They  are  the  con^-  of  Americans  sent  out  in  pursuit ;  whereup<m 
tlons  of  all  empirical  and  concrete  knowledge,  her  captors,  being  cut  on  from  the  reward 
and  without  them  ethics,  theology,  and  all  the  offered  for  prisoners,  secured  her  scalp  and  left 
sciences  are  impossible.  But  by  investigating  her  body  by  the  wayside.  Another  story  is 
these  intuitions  inductively,  he  claims  that  he  that  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to 
departs  from  the  method  and  avoids  the  re-  whose  prize  she  was,  in  the  midst  of  which  one 
suits  of  the  €krman  transcendental  schooL  of  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  tomahawked 
Shunniuff  the  two  extremes  of  sensationalism  her  on  the  spot.  Tbe  event  caused  a  general 
and  idealism,  it  is  his  aim  to  ^asp  and  unite  feeling  of  horror  through  the  country,  a^  even 
the  truth  in  each.  In  this  spirit  he  treats  the  in  Europ^  and  Burke  used  die  story  with  power- 
topics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  knowledge  tul  effect  m  the  British  house  of  commons.  An 
and  fiuth,  as  time,  space,  quantity,  power,  iden-  acrimonious  correspondence  ensued  between 
lity,  causation,  substance,  being,  the  infinite,  Ghitesand  Burgoyne;  but  the  latter,  who  pro- 
personality,  freedom,  and  moral  obligation.  lessed  to  be  as  much  shocked  as  any  one  at  the 

MAOORAOEEN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated  tragedy,  denied  peremptorily  that  the  Indians 

from  m.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  282  sq.  m. ;  were  luiowed  to  perpetrate  such  excesses  with 

pop.  in  1850,  6,867,  of  whom  808  were  slaves,  impunity.    He  immediately  summoned  a  ooun- 

The  Tennessee  river  forms  its  N.  E.  boundary,  oil  of  Indian  chie&,  and  demanded  that  the 

and  it  is  drained  by  the  Clark  river  and  its  murderer  should  be  given  up;  but  it  having 

branches.    Thesorfaoe  is  level  and  the  soil  fer-  been  represented  to  him  that  his  Indian  allies 
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wotild  in  tliat  eyent  probably  desert  bhn,  he  MAOOULLOOH,  Jo^  a  British  phyBioiaii 
was  persuaded  to  let  we  offender  go  unpmush-  and  aathor,  bom  in  the  island  of  Gaemsey, 
ed.  The  story  has  been  related  in  varioos  ways,  Oct  6, 1778,  died  in  Penzance,  OomwaU,  Ang. 
and  nnder  the  hands  of  snccessive  narrators  has  21,  1885.  In  1700  he  went  to  Edinbnrf;h  to 
been  expanded  into  a  pathetic  love  romance,  prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  took  his  de- 
It  was  said  that  Lient.  Jones  hired  the  Indians  gree  of  M.D.  at  the  age  of  18.  He  subsequently 
to  bring  his  mistress  to  the  camp ;  and  that  they  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
murdered  her  on  the  way  to  settle  a  dispute  1808  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  board  oi 
respecting  the  reward  offered.  This,  however,  ordnance.  In  1807  he  settled  et  Blackheath, 
he  always  denied.  He  retired  to  Canada  soon  and  commenced  practice  as  a  phyncian,  but  in 
after,  and  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  but  was  to  1811  abandoned  his  profession,  on  being  en- 
the  dose  of  his  life  melancholy  and  taciturn,  gaged  by  government  to  make  various  scientific 
A  blasted  pine  tree  marks  the  spot  where,  tra-  surveys  in  Scotland.  His  most  important  pub- 
dition  relates,  Jane  McCrea  was  killed,  and  her  lications  are  :  *^  A  Description  of  the  Western 
grave  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the  Idands  of  Scotland"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
ruins  of  Fort  Edward.  1819) ;  "  A  Geological  Classification  of  Bocks" 
MACCBI£,Thoicas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  preacher  (1821) ;  "  The  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of 
and  author,  born  iuDunse  in  Nov.  1772,  died  Scotland"  (4  v<3s.  8vo.,  1824);  and  "Proofe 
in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5, 1885.  He  was  educated  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God  from 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1795  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physicid  Universe" 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Antiburgher  (8  vols.  8vo«  1887). 

associate  presbytery  of  Kelso.    In  the  contro-  MACCUliX)CH,  John  Bahbay,  a  Scottidi 

versies  which  i^tated  the  Scottish  church  at  political  econom^ty  bom  in  Wigton  in  1789. 

the  close  of  the  last  century  he  took  an  active  His  first  literary  essays  were  contributed  to 

g art  as  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle  ^*  The  Scotsman,"  an  Edinburgh  newi^apcor,  of 

1  ecclesiastical  ])olity,  and  was  in  conseouence,  which  he  afterward  became  editor.    In  1828 

with  other  ministers,  deposed  from  office  in  he  was  i^poiated  to  fill  the  chair  of  political 

1806.    This  act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  con-  economy  m  the  university  of  London,  and  ofll- 

'  stitutional  associate  presbytery,  of  which  he  ciated  in  this  capacity  until  1882.    He  has  been 

became  a  prominent  member.    His  attention  also,  for  many  years,  a  regular  contributor  to 

having  been  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  the  "  Edinburgh  Beview."  and  has  received  from 

controversy  to  the  history  of  tne  Scottish  ref-  government  for  his  services  to  literature  a  pen- 

ormation  and  the  labors  of  the  Scottish  re-  sion  of  £200,  and  the  comptroUer^p  of  the 

formers,  he  undertook  a  "Life  of  John  Knox  "  stationery  office.     His  prinoipfd  woncs  are : 

which  after  4  years  of  preparation  was  publisn-  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;"  "  Treatise 

od  in  1811,  and  raised  the  author  to  a  promi-  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 

nent  place  among  contemporary  writers.    A  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System ;"  "  Statist 

2d  edition  appeared  in  1818,  so  greatly  ampli-  cal  Account  of  the  British  Empire ;"  "  Diction- 

fied  and  improved  as  to  form  almost  a  new  ary.  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 

work.    His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation ;"  and 

elaborate  review  of  Scott's  "  Old  Mortality,"  "  Dictionary.  Geographicai,  Statistical,  and  His- 

published  in  the  first  8  numbers  of  the  "  Chris-  torical,  of  tne  various  Countries,  Places,  and 

tian   Instructor"  for  1817,  in  which  he  de-  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World."    All 

funded  the  Covenanters  fh)m  the  aspersions  these  works  have  passed  through  several  edi- 

of  the  Scottish  novelist.    In  1819  appeared  his  tions. 

'♦Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  giving  an  account  MACDIABMH),  John,  a  Scottish   author, 

of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  kirk ;  in  1827  born  in  Weem,  Perthshire,  in  1779,  died  in 

his  "  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  London,  April  7,  1808.    He  was  educated  at 

of  the  Beformation  in  Italy;"  and  In  1829  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's, 

*' The  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Bef-  and  in  1801  established  himself  in  London, 

ormation  in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  where  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  ed* 

In  the  preparation  of  the  last  two  works  he  iter  of  the  ^^  St.  James's  Chronide."  Upon  the 

mastered  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  IVance  in  1802, 

that  he  might  consult  ori^nal  authorities.    In  he  examined  into  the  ^stem  of  national  defence 

1829  he  exerted  himself  against  Boman  Catho-  *  adopted,  and  in  1805  pubhahed  an  elaborate 

lie  emancipation,  and  several  years  later  he  work  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 

took  an  active  part  in  the  "anti-patronage"  Military  Defence  ofGreat  Britain"  (2  vols.  8  vo.), 

controversy.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  which  he  undertook  to  g^ow  that  a  r<egular 

engaged  upon  a  "  Life  of  Calvin."    In  addition  army  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  is  superior  to 

to  tiie  works  mentioned,  he  was  the  authox  of  volunteers.    This  work  was  followed  by  "  An 

'    various  collections  of  lectures  and  sermons,  of  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Civil  and  Mili- 

a  series  of  lives  of  Scottish  divines  of  the  period  taiy  Subordination"  (8vo.,  1804).    Although 

of  the  reformation  contributed  to  the  "Chris-  emaciated  and  physically  weakened  by  incessant 

tian  Magazine,"  and  of  other  writings.    A  uni-  devotion  to  litenu^  labors,  he  entered  with  ar- 

form  edition  of  his  work  has  been  edited  by  his  dor  upon  a  new  plan  of  political  biographies^ 

son.  Prof.  McCrie  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1856).  and  in  1807  produced  his  "  Lives  of  BnHak 
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BUtesmen*'  (4to.))  iMgiimiDg  with  Sir  Thomas  1804  he  was  minister  at  the  court  of  I>eiiinar 

More,  a  work  characterized  by  Disraeli  as  per-  bnt  between  the  latter  period  and  1809  lie  he 

tpicucfOB  and  mutfected  in  style,  and  as  contain-  no  command,  the  emperor  being  incensed  Tv-ii 

ing  a  variety  of  new  and  cnrions  information  him  for  participating  in  the  defence   of  Ge 

on  important  snli^jects.    Macdiarmid  was  pros-  Korean.    In  1809,  however,  to  fill  t^e   chasL 

trated  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  Nov.  1807,  and  which  death  had  made  in  the  ranks   of  tl 

was  prematurely  carried  off  by  a  second  at-  French  generals,  he  was  sg&in  intmsted  -with 

tack. — John,  a  Scottish  miscellaneous  author,  command,  and  rendered  efficient  services  to  Ei 

bom  in  Edinburgh  about  1789,  died  in  Dum-  g^oe  Beauhamais  in  Italy.    Trimsferred  to  tl 

fries,  Nov.  12, 1^2.    He  was  educated  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Germany,  he  took  part  in  tl 

university  of  EdinburglL  and  afterward  obtain-  battle  of  Wagram,  and  by  his  heroic  attack  o 

ed  a  clerkship  in  a  bank,  devoting  his  leisure  the  Austrian  centre,  the  most  important  achieve 

hours  to  literary  pursuits.    He  became  a  con-  ment  in  his  military  career,  gained  his  marshal 

tributor  to  liie  "Scots'  M^srazine,''  and  in  1817  baton,  and  the  rank  of  duke  of  Taranto.     O 

editor  of  the  "  Dumfries  Courier.'*    The  most  the  day  after  the  battle  Napoleon   effected 

important  of  his  works  are :  "  History  of  Dum-  complete  reconciliation  with  the  nevr  jnarsha 

fries  ;"  "  Life  of  Oowper  ;"  "  Life  of  William  whom  he  thenceforth  learned  to  trust  and  es 

Kicholson,  the  Galloway  Poet ;'' "  Sketches  from  teem.    In  1810-11  Macdonald  served  in  Spak 

Nature  ;^'  and  **  The  Scrap  Book.'^  but  added  little  to  his  military  or  moral  repnta 

MAODONALD,  a  S.  W.  co.  ^f  Mo.,  bordered  tion ;  in  the  Russian  camj^aign  of  1812  he  sac 

on  the  S.  by  Ark.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  cessfully  conducted   an  m&pendent    line   oi 

territory ;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,683,  operations  toward  Riga ;  and  in  the  campaigi 

of  whom  61  were  slaves.    It  is  drained  by  vari-  of  1818  he  fought  at  Ldtzen  and  Bautzen,  wa 

ons  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  river.    The  sur-  badly  beaten  by  Blftcher  on  the  Zatzbach,  Aug 

fkce  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro-  26,  and  at  Leipsic  performed  prodigies  of  valor 

dnotions  in  1860  were  146,669  bushels  of  Indian  escaping  fh)m  the  catastro^e  which  overwhelm- 

com,  7,870  of  oats,  7,889  of  wheat,  and  4,841  ed  the  rear  guard  of  the  French  ormj  after  the 

lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  churches,  and  218  explosion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Elster,   by 

ails  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Rut-  swmiming  the  river  on  horseback.    He  steadily 

re.  adhered  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Napoleon  in 

MAODONALD,  £TiBNi<nB  Jaoqttbs  Joseph  the  campaign  of  181^  and  participated  in  the 

ALXZAi!n>BE,  duke  of  Taranto,  a  marshal  of  negotiations  ending  in  the  emperors  abdication 

France,  bom  in  Sancerre,  Nov.  17, 1766,  died  with  a  fidelity  and  consideration  which  the  lat- 

at  his  chateau   near  Guise,  Sept.  24,  1840.  ter  duly  acknowledged.    Having  given  in  his 

He  was  descended  from   a   Scottish  family,  adherence  to  the  Bourbons,  he  declined  all  offers 

which,  foUowiog  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  of  command  fh>m  Ni^leon  during  the  Hundred 

emigrated  to  France,  and  there  fixed  their  resi-  Days.    He  received  many  distinctions  from  suo- 

dence.    Entering  the  army  in  1784,  he  served  ceeding  sovereigns,  but  retired  from  public  life 

in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine  in  during  his  latter  years. 

l798-'7,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  passage       MAODONALD,  Flora,  a  heroic  Scotch  wo- 
of the  Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  man,  bom  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist^  one  of  the 
the  enemy  in  1796,  he  was  made  a  general  of  Hebrides,  in  1720,  died  March  4,  1790.    She 
division.    In  1798  he  was  appointed  governor  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  who 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  defeated  a  larse  Kea-  belonged  to  the  Macdonolds  of   Olanranald. 
politan  army  under  Qen.  Mack  at  Otricoli.  The  Her  father  died  when  she  was  on  infant,  and 
disasters  sustained  by  the  French  generals  in  her  mother  married  Macdonald  of  Amadale, 
northern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  1799  having  in  Skye,  to  which  island  Flora  was  removed, 
rendered  the  evacuation  of  Naples  indispensable,  Of  her  early  life  little  is  known,  and  until  her 
Macdonald  retreated  toward  Lucca;  and  being  26th  year  ^e  had  never  been  absent  Grom  the 
Joined  in  June  by  several  additional  corps,  he  Hebrides.    At  that  time  she  was  of  a  fair  com- 
attacked  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and  plexion,  of  small  figure,  well  proportioned,  and 
Russians  under  Suwan^  on  the  banks  of  the  of  mild  disposition  and  manner.    In  June,  174^, 
Trebia  on  the  17th  of  the  month.    After  an  she  left  Amadale,  her  usual  residence,  to  visit 
obstinate  contest  of  8  days,  in  which  each  side  .her   stepbrother   at    Milton,  in  South  TJist 
suffered  a  loss  of  12,000  men,  Macdonald,  learn-  While  there  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  ^^^ 
ing  that  Ihe  allies  were  expecting  large   re-  O'Neil,  one  of  the  companions  of  Charles  Ed- 
eiw>rcement8,  retired  by  a  circuitous  march  to  ward  Stuart,  then  on  his  wanderings  after  his 
Genoa,    Oompdled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  defeat  at  Oulloden.    O'Neil  proposed  that  she 
Paris,  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Ka-  ^ould  take  Charles  with  her  to  Skye,  disguised 
poleon  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  return  for  as  a  woman.    Though  a  confirmed  Jacobite, 
whidi  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  ahe  at  first  positively  declined  the  prOT>osition, 
of  the  Orisons.  With  this  force  in  the  winter  of   the  difficulties  were  so  great,  guardiB  being 
1800-'l  he  accomplished  the  celebrated  passage  posted  at  every  ferry,  all  Doats  destroyed,  ves- 
of  the  SplQgen,  and  was  following  up  ine  ene-  sels  of  war  commancUng  the  channel  between 
my  vigcvously  when  tiie  armistice  of  Treviso  Skye  and  XHst,  and  passports  required  fro^^  r| 
put  an  end  to  his  movements.    From  1801  to  travellers.    An  interview  with  the  prince  lea 
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to  a  ohange  of  mind,  and  she  entered  warmly  npon  general  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
into  the  scheme.  Her  stepfather,  who  com-  the  governors  of  the  New  York  hospital,  of 
manded  one  of  the  militia  parties  in  the  service  which  the  Bloomingdale  asylum  is  a  hranch, 
of  the  government,  gave  her  a  passport  for  her-  proposed  to  send  him  abroad  to  visit  the  insane 
seli^  for  a  male  attendant,  for  ^*  Betty  Bourke,  hospitals  of  Europe.  He  accepted  their  propo- 
a  stout  Irish  woman,"  whom  Macdonald  recom-  sition,  on  condition  that  on  his  return  he  should 
mended  to  his  wife  as  a  good  spinner^and for  8  have  entire  charge  of  the  asylum  for  5  years, 
others.  After  a  variety  of  troubles.  Flora,  the  to  effect  such  reforms  as  might  be  desirable, 
prince,  and  one  attendant  sailed  from  Benbe-  In  1837  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
cnla,  June  28.  They  encountered  serious  dan-  asylum,  and  was  immediately  chosen  one  of  the 
gers,  but  finally  reached  Skye,  where  they  were  visiting  physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital, 
assisted  by  Lady  Macdonald,  whose  husband  which  post  he  held  for  4  years,  though  inter- 
was  t^en  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  com-  rupted  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1839.  In  1841 
mander  of  the  royal  forces.  This  lady  consign-  he  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  insane, 
ed  the  prince  and  his  attendant  to  the  care  of  first  at  Murray  Hill,  and  subsequently  at  Flush- 
Macdonald  of  Eingsbui^h,  her  husband^s  fieu^tor,  ing.  In  1842  he  was  offered  the  superinten- 
who  took  them  to  his  house,  to  which  Flora  dency  of  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum 
also  proceeded.  Here  the  services  of  Flora  to  at  Utica,  but  declined  it.  The  same  year  he 
the  prince  ended,  during  all  of  which  she  had  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage,  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  prob- 
without  which  the  unfortunate  adventurer  must  abjy  the  first  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  States,  fiis  published  works  are :  "  An  Essay 
thought  they  had  provided  agiunst  the  possi-  on  the  Oonstruction  and  Management  of  Insane 
bility  of  his  escape.  A  price,  £30,000,  was  on  Hospitals ;"  "A  Review  of  Ferrers  on  Insani- 
his  head.  The  next  day  the  prince  bade  fare-  ty  ;^^  ^^  Statbtics  of  tlie  Bloomingdale  Asylum*^ 
well  to  Flora,  at  Portree,  in  Skye.  The  part  CLSS9) ;  '^  A  Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
she  had  taken  in  this  romantic  s^air  soon  be-  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  proposing  a  Plan 
came  known,  and  she  was  arrested,  and,  after  for  organizing  that  Asylum^'  (1842) ;  ^'  A  Dis- 
5  month's  detention  on  board  vessels  of  war,  sertation  on  Puerperal  Insanity ;"  *^  Reports  on 
was  sent  to  London,  where  she  suffered  a  mild  the  Condition  of  the  BlaokweU's  Island  Asy* 
imprisonment.  She  was  discharged  imder  the  lum.''  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
act  of  indemnity  in  1747,  not  a  question  having  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 
been  asked  of  her.  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  MACDONOUGH,  a  W.  co.  of  111.,  watered 
is  said  to  have  interceded  in  her  behalf  and  to  by  Crooked  creek  and  its  branches ;  area,  676 
have  visited  her.  Placed  in  the  family  of  Lady  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  12,886.  The  surface  is 
Primrose,  a  noted  Jacobite,  she  was  an  object  mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  productive.  The 
of  much  interest  to  society.  Returning  to  productions  in  1860  were  100,102  bushels  of 
Scotland,  in  1760  she  married  Macdonald  the  wheat,  660,768  of  Indian  com,  76,689  of  oats, 
yonnffer  of  Kingsburgh.  She  was  visited  by  and  78,481  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist 
Dr.  Johnson  in  1778.  The  family  emigrated  to  mills,  9  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  1,879  pupils 
North  Carolina  in  1776,  and  settled  in,  Fayette-  attending  public  schools.  The  Chicago,  Bur> 
ville  ;  but  siding  with  the  loyalists,  they  e^>e-  lington,  and  Quiocy  railroad  intersects  the 
rienced  adventures,  and  met  with  losses.  Mrs.  countj^passingthrough  Macomb,  the  capital. 
Macdonald  embarked  alone  for  Europe,  and  MACDONOuGH,  Thomas,  a  commodore  in 
actually  took  part  in  an  engagement  which  the  the  U.  S.  navpr,  born  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  in 
vessel  she  was  in  fought  with  a  French  vessel,  Dec.  1783,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  18, 1816.  He  en- 
and  had  her  arm  broken  by  a  fall  It  was  not  tered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Feb.  1800, 
until  some  time  after  her  return  to  Scotland  and  in  1808  was  attached  to  the  frigate  PhUa- 
that  she  was  joined  by  her  husband.  She  was  delphia,  Capt  William  Bainbridge,  one  of  the 
the  mother  of  several  children,  4  of  them  being  squadron  employed  against  Tripoli,  under  the 
sons,  all  of  whom  entered  the  British  service,  command  of  Com.  inward  Preble.  On  Amp. 
On  her  death  her  body  was  wrapped  in  one  of  26, 1808,  the  Philadelphia  captured  off  Cape  de 
the  sheets  of  the  bed  in  which  Charles  Edward  Gatte,  on  the  coast  of  Spdn,  the  Moorish  mgate 
slept  on  the  night  he  passed  at  Kingsburgh,  the  Meshboa,  and  MoDonough  escaped  the  captiv- 
other  having  been  used  by  his  hosted  for  a  simi-  ity  whidi  subsequentlv  befell  the  ofScers  and 
lar  purpose.  This  sheet  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  car-  crew  of  the  Philadelphia  by  being  left  at  Gib- 
ried  with  hor  to  America,  and  kept  throughout  raltar  with  her  prize.  He  afterward  served  hi 
all  her  wanderings  both  at  home  and  abroad.  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieut.  Comt.  Stephen 
MACDONALD,  James,  M.D.,  an  American  Decatur,  participating  in  the  various  attacks 
physician,  bom  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  made  in  1804  upon  the  city  and  batteries  of 
1803,  died  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  6,  1849.  He  Tripoli,  and  was  one  of  the  party  under  the 
was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  college  of  physicians  command  of  Decatur  which  recaptured  and  de- 
and  surgeons.  New  York,  in  March,  1826,  and  stroyed  the  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
soon  afterward  was  appointed  resident  physi-  16,  1804.  In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 
cian  of  the  Bloomingaale  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  July.  1818,  to  that 
1830  he  resigned  this  post,  intending  to  enter  of  master  commandant.    In  1814  he  command- 
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ed  a  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  Sept.  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Angosta,  Ga^ 
8  of  toat  year  gained  a  very  important  victory  where  his  passion  for  books  attracted  the  re- 
over  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Oommo-  gards  of  William  Oalhonn,  a  brother  of  his  em** 
dore  George  Downie.  (See  Chauplain,  Lake.)  ployer,  who  provided  for  his  edncation.  He 
For  his  distiognished  services  on  this  occasion,  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
McDonough  was  promoted  to  the  rauk  of  cap-  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  soon 
taio,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress,  established  himself  in  practice  in  Edgefield,  S.  0^ 
Numerous  civic  honors  were  also  bestowed  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  hu  profession. 
Qpon  him  by  different  cities  and  towns,  and  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  South  Oarolina 
the  legislature  of  Yermout  presented  him  with  le^slature  from  Edgefield  district,  and  distin- 
on  estate  upon  Cumberland  Head;  which  over*  guished  himself  as  t^n.  eloquent  speaker  and  an 
looked  the  scene  of  the  engagement  After  the  able  political  writer.  A  politictd  controversy 
war  he  performed  much  active  service,  and  died  in  which  he  was  involved  with  Col.  William 
on  his  passage  home  from  the  command  of  the  Cnmmingsof  Georgia  led  to  more  than  one  duel, 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  with  a  ball, 
MACDOUGALL,  ALEXAin)BB,  an  American  which,  being  never  extracted,  affected  his  health 

feneral,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1750,  died  in  through  life.  His  writings  at  this  time  were  dia- 
Tew  York  in  June,  1786.  His  father  emigrated  metrically  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  relations 
to  New  York  about  1755,  and  followed  the  oo-  between  the  states  and  the  confederacy  which 
cupation  of  a  milkman,  in  which  he  was  assisted  he  subsequently  espoused,  as  he  then  maintained 
by  his  son.  Subsequently  the  latter  became  a  the  principle  of  consolidation  against  that  of 
printer,  and  in  1770  was  imprisoned  for  a  lioel  state  rights.  His  various  papers  on  this  subject, 
on  the  colonial  government  At  the  outbrei^  produced  in  the  controversy  with  CoL  Cum- 
of  the  revolution,  being  known  as  a  zealous  and  mings,  were  collected  by  Gren.  James  Hamilton 
active  whig,  lie  joined  the  army,  and  in  1776  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  ^^  The  Crisis." 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  In  the  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  congress.  In 
Bucceedmg  year  he  became  a  major-general.  Dec.  1628,  he  introduced  a  motion  for  a  select 
Gen.  McDougall  commanded  in  the  action  near  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
White  Plains  in  1777,  and  also  participated  in  recommending  to  the  states  a  clmnge  in  the 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  In  1781  he  was  constitution,  so  as  to  establish  uniformity  in  the 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  house  of 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  representatives,  and  also  a  change  in  respect  to 
member  of  the  New  York  state  senate.  the  mode  of  chooeinff  electors  for  president  and 
MACDOWELL,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  C. ;  area,  550  vice-president  As  chairman  of  this  committee, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,246,  of  whom  1,262  he  made  an  elaborate  report  concluding  with  a 
were  slaves.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  on  its  W.  resolution.  In  Jan.  1825,  he  opposed  internal 
boundary,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  are  improvements  in  the  states  by  congress.  He 
estimated  to  be  over  6,000  feet  high.  The  Ca-  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  rules  pro- 
tawba  rises  in  these  mountains.  In  the  valleys  pgsed  to  be  observed  by  the  house  in  the  elec- 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  tion  of  president  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
1850  were  5,600  bushels  of  wheat,  255,262  of  oussion  deriving  most  of  its  interest  from  the 
Indian  com,  and  4,977  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  election  then  pending  before  that  body,  in 
were  2  grist  mill^  2  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  which  the  canaidates  were  Adams,  Crawford, 
775  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Marion,  and  Jackson.  In  the  19th  congress  he  argued 
HAODOWELL,  jPatbick,  a  British  sculptor,  against  the  proposed  congress  of  Panama,  a  £&• 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Aug.  12, 1799.  In  his  vorite  measure  of  President  Adams.  He  also 
youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coachmaker  in  brought  up  again  the  subject  of  amendments 
London,  who  died  when  Macdowell  was  about  to  the  constitution  as  to  the  election  of  president 
18  years  old.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  and  vice-president,  his  main  object  being  topre- 
studio  of  a  French  sculptor  named  Chenu,  where  vent  the  choice  from  ever  falling  into  the  house 
he  soon  developed  a  taste  for  modelling.  A  of  representatives.  As  churman  of  the  .corn- 
design  for  a  public  monument  to  Major  Cart-  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  he  engaged  in  the 
Wright,  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  discussion  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United 
first  brought  him  into  notice ;  but  a  figure  of  States,  and,  though  now  a  champion  of  state 
*^A  Girl  Beading,"  of  which  he  executed  a  du-  rights,  he  endeavored  to  maintain  this  institn- 
plicate  for  the  earl  of  Ellesmere,  decided  l;is  tion.  He  was  a  frequent  asstulant  of  the  pro- 
reputation.  Among  his  chief  works  are :  ^^  Love  tective  tariff  and  was  engaged  in  the  debates 
Triumphant,"  a  large  group  executed  for  Mr.  on  most  of  the  important  questions  before  the 
William  Beaumont,  "A  Girl  at  Prayer,"  "Cu-  house,  as  the  naval  appropriations.  West  Point, 
pid,"  "  Early  Sorrow,"  "  Psycho,"  "  The  Death  emigration  of  the  Indians,  oflSce  of  migor-gener- 
of  Virginia,"  and  "  Eve."  Since  1846  he  has  al,  pay  of  members,  topographical  surveys,  cul- 
been  a  royal  academician.  ture  of  silk,  inland  ports  of  entry,  the  Turkish 
MACDUFFIE,  George,  an  American  states-  mission.  South  Carolina  claims,  minimum  duties, 
man,  born  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  about  1788,  and  the  conduct  and  rechartering  of  the  bank, 
died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  March  11,  1851.  In  Dec.  18d0,  he  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of 
Of  humble  parentage,  he  began  life  as  clerk  in  great  power  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of 
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Judge  Peck,  on  an  impeachment  for  which  the  the  United  States  purporting  to  he  laws,  laying 
senate  had  heen  resolved  into  a  court.  Though  duties,  &o.,  on  foreign  commodities."  This  or« 
he  had  been  originally  an  ardent  and  efficient  dinance  declared  snch  acts  to  be  null  and  void, 
supporter  of  President  Jackson,  yet  his  admin-  and  forbade  that  they  should  be  enforced  with- 
istration  had  not  satisfied  the  state  rights  men  in  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  convention  also 
of  the  South,  and  Mr.  McDuffie  became,  like  published  two  remarkable  addresses,  one  to  the 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  politicians  of  South  Caro-  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other  to  the 
Una  generally,  his  adversary.  The  measures  of  people  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  of  which 
the  president  also  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  was  written  by  Mr.  McDuffie.  In  1884  he  left 
United  States  oontritfuted  to  make  him  an  un-  congress,  after  making  a  vehement  speech 
compromising  opponent  In  South  Carolina;  against  the  administration,  and  was  in  the  same 
the  hostility  to  the  protective  tariff  policy,  year  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The 
which  seemed  about  to  be  fastened  on  the  coun-  college  of  the  state  was  reorganized  by  his 
try,  had  reached  its  dimax.  The  tenor  of  the  efforts.  At  the  expiration  of  h&  term  of  office 
argument  in  that  state,  maintained  by  no  one  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1842  was  elect- 
more  frequently  and  eloquently  than  by  Mr.  ed  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  fsdlure  of  his  strength 
McDuffie,  was,  that  by  this  insidious  and  in-  obliged  him  to  resign  this  position,  and  to  ter- 
direct  method  of  collecting  revenue,  by  the  pro-  minate  his  public  career  in  1846.  Probably  no 
tection  afforded  to  northern  manufactures,  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  congress  treated  so 
the  appropriations  for  public  works  falsely  pre-  great  a  variety  of  difficult  subjects  more  thor- 
tendc^  to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  and  by  oughly,  ably,  or  with  more  e^ctive  eloquence, 
the  combinations  of  the  large  commercial  and  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  regard  nuUifica- 
manufacturing  against  the  small  agdcultural  tion  as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  maintain- 
states,  the  South  was  annually  deprived  of  mil-  ed  and  Justified  it  as  revolutionary,  and  he  was 
lions,  to  the  advantage  of  favorite  peculiar  sys-  never  satisfied  with  the  final  settlement  of  the 
tems  and  special  sections.  It  was  also  claimed  question  by  what  is  called  the  ^^  Clay  compro* 
that  Gen.  Jackson,  though  elected  as  the  cham-  mise.''  He  was  one  of  the  most  successfal 
pion  of  the  South,  was  at  best  a  doubtful  planters  in  the  state,  and  has  left  an  admirable 
friend.  The  result  was  a  political  excitement  of  oration  delivered  before  the  state  agricultural 
such  intensity  that  the  two  domestic  parties,  society.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
the  state  rights  and  the  xmion,  were  on  the  was  commonly  called  Gen.  McDuffie,  having 
verge  of  civil  war,  while  the  state  itself  was  been  a  m^jor-general  in  the  state  militia, 
making  preparations  to  defy  the  federal  govern-  MACE.  See  Nutmbg. 
ment,  and  to  oarrr  its  argument  into  practice  MACEDONIA,  or  Maobdox  (the  latter  name 
by  attempting  nullification.  The  sovereignty  being  used,  exclusively  by  English  writers,  to 
of  the  states  as  principals,  the  subordination  of  designate  the  state  or  empire,  the  former  aes- 
the  federal  government  as  an  agency,  lay  at  the  ignating  the  land  or  province),  an  ancient  coun- 
fonndation  of  its  reasoning.  The  Kentucky  try  of  8.  E.  Europe,  K  of  Greece,  the  principal 
resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  declared :  parts  of  which  now  belong  to  the  Turkish  prov- 
^^That  the  several  states  who  framed  that  in-  ince  or  district  of  Filiba  Vilayeti  or  Makdonia 
strument  [the  constitution],  being  sovereign  and  in  w^tern  Roumelia,  which  has  an  area  of 
independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  about  15,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about 
judge  of  the  infraction ;  and  that  a  nullification,  750,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Wallachians,  Alba- 
by  these  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  nians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  Parts  of  this  province 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  are  renowned  in  modem  times  for  fertility, 
rightful  remedy."  In  1820,  and  again  in  1825,  producing  among  others  abundant  and  excellent 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  protested  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and 
against  the  protective  tariff  and  in  1827  gave  fruits.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country 
to  the  state  representatives  in  congress  instruc-  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  Etnathia, 
tions  of  the  like  tenor.  In  1828  it  entered  a  and  subsequently  Macetia  or  Maxetia,  the  peo- 
protest  and  resolutions  against  the  right  of  con-  pie  being  called  Macet®.  The  name  Macedo- 
gress  to  impose  protective  duties  on  imports,  nians  is  first  applied  to  them  by  Herodotus. 
More  resolutions,  addressed  to  other  states,  fol-  They  were  probably  of  Hlyrian  race,  and«seem 
lowed  in  Dec.  1828,  and  in  1880  the  legislature  originally  to  have  lived  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
passed  resolutions  of  like  import.  In  1831  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Pindus,  whence 
same  body  reviewed  a  letter  from  President  they  spread  northeastward,  mingling  with 
Jackson  to  the  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  Thracian  as  well  as  Grecian  settlers.  The  reign- 
and  denounced  it  as  an  impertinence  and  un-  ing  house  of  Macedon  is  believed  to  have  oe- 
authorized  interference.  In  all  these  proceed-  longed  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  or  to  a 
ings  Mr.  McDuffie  concurred,  and  he  illustrated  Hellenized  tribe,  and  their  influence  gradually 
and  vehemently  defended  them  in  congress.  In  extended  the  use  of  the  Greek  language ;  but 
1884  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Caro-  the  people  were  never  regarded  as  genuine 
lina  was  assembled  in  Columbia  for  the  consid-  Hellenes  by  their  neighbors  of  the  Grecian  pen> 
oration  of  the  subject.  An  elaborate  report  insula  and  the  islands.  The  bonndariesofMace- 
from  a  committee  was  followed  by  "  an  ordi-  donia  varied  in  the  different  periods  of  its  his- 
nance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  tory.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  ao- 
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eoxding  to  him,  it  oonsiflted  onljr  of  the  diitriet  the  same  name  in  Eahosa ;  Amphipdis,  a  eokmy 

extendioff  from  the  confines  of  Theasalj  to  the  of  Athens,  near  the  month  of  the  Strymoa; 

riyer  Ljdias.   In  a  subsequent  period  it  extend-  PhiHppi.  founded  by  Philip,  and  renowned  for 

ed  £.  as  far  as  the  Strymon  (now  Struma),  the  battle  of  its  name  (42  B.  C),  whidi  tenni* 

which  separated  it  from  Thrace,  being  bound-  nated  with  the  yiotoiy  of  the  triumyirs  and  the 

ed  N.  by  P»onia,  W.  by  lUyria,  and  S.  br  death  of  Brutus  and  Oaasius;  Stagira,  the  birtb- 

Olyropus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  whi<m  place  of  Aristotle;  Pydna,  where  Perseus  was 

separated  it  from  Thessaly.    This  may  be  call-  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  uEmilius  Paulas 

ed  Macedonia  proper.     Philip,  the  fatlier  of  (168  B.  0.) ;  Dium,  Pelagonia,  Beroea,  Methone, 

Alezauder  the  Crreat,  extendea  the  limits  of  his  Stobi,  and  Acanthus.    Under  the  Romans  the 

kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  P»onia  on  the  N.,  province  of  Macedonia  included  large  portiouB 

of  Uie  Thracian  district  between  the  Strymon  of  the  nei^boring  western  and  souUiem  coon- 

and  the  Nestus  (Earasu)  on  the  £.  (afterward  tries,  extending  mm  the  Mgmui  to  the  Adria- 

MiBioedonia  A^jecta),  <^  the  peninsula  of  Chalci-  tic,  and  beiuff  bounded  S.  by  the  prorinoe  of 

dice  on  the  8.  E.,  and  of  an  afljoiniuf  district  Achaia,  whi^  included  the  largest  part  of 

of  Illvria  on  the  W.    Thus  his  kingdom  was  Greece. — ^Macedon,  having  been  founded  by  Per- 

bounded  K.  by  the  8cardus,  Scomius,  and  Orbe-  diccas  I.,  first  appwed  in  history  under  Amyn- 

hu  ranges,  separating  it  from  Mcesia  and  Dar-  tas,  a  oontemponiry  of  Darius^e  first  Persian 

dania,  £.  by  the  Rhodope  range  and  Nestus  invader  of  Greece  (about  500  JB.  O.},  was  made 

river,  separating  it  from  Thrace,  S.  £.  by  the  powerful  and  the  virtual  mistress  of  Greece  by 

.Affsan  sea  (archipelago),  S.  by  the  Olympus  Philip  (859-^86),  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  the 

and  the  Oambunian  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  greatest  empire  of  the  period  by  the  oonqueetB 

northern  prolongation  of  the  Pindus  and  the  of  his  son  Alexander  (3d6-'28X  decayed  under 

riyer  Drilo  (Drin).    It  comprised  the  districts  the  successors  of  the  latter,  was  brdcen  by  the 

of  PeBonia,  Pelagonia,  Lyncestis,  Orestis,  Pieria,  two  victoriies  of  the  Romans  at  Oynosoephals 

Emathia,  Ghalcidice,  Bisaltia,  and  others.  Beside  (197)  and  Pydna  (16S),  and  made  a  Roman 

theencirolingmonntainranges,  there  were  some  province  after  various  insurrections  and  the 

lees  important  chains  in  the  interior,  divided  nnal  defeat  of  the  AchsBans  in  146.    Its  his- 

by  fertile  valleys.    Of  the  rivers,  which  mostly  tory  is  dosely  connected  with  that  of  Greece, 

flow  in  a  S.  £.  or  E.  direction  into  the  JSgseao,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  history  of  that 

the  most  important  were  the  Nestus, the  Strymon,  country  (vol.  viii.  p.  461  etnq,)^  bb  weU  as  to 

which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  its  name,  and  the '  the  lives  of  the  most  important  Macedonian 

Axius  rVardar),  which  received  the  waters  of  monarchs. 

the  Lydiaa,  and  like  the  Haliacmon  (Vistritza)  MAOFERRIN,  Johh  Bebrt,  D.D^  an  Amor- 
flows  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  (gulf  of  Saloniki).  lean  clergyman,  bom  in  Rutherford  oo.,  Tenn., 
The  southern. part  of  Obt^cidice,  washed  by  the  June  15,  1807.  His  grandfather  M^errin  was 
Thermaic,  Toronaic,  Singitio,  and  Strymonic  a  soldier  in  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
gulfs,  was  divided  into  the  8  minor  peninsulas  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  McFerrin,  was 
of  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and  Acte,  the  last  of  which  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  educated 
terminated  in  Mt  Athos,  and  was  said  or  fe-  in  the  common  schools  of  Tennessee  and  N. 
bled  to  have  been  cut  through  by  Xenfes  on  Alabama,  be6ame  a  minister,  and  joined  the 
his  invasion  of  Greece.  Among  the  cities  were :  Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
Mg^^  or  Edessa,  the  residence  of  the  early  pal  church  in  1826.  He  was  for  two  years  a 
kings;  Pella,  that  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex-  missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  was 
ander;  Thessalonica  (Saloniki,  now  the  largest  editor  of  the  ^^  South- Western  Christian  Advo- 
town),  that  of  Cassander,  at  the  head  of  the  cate,"  at  Nashville,  from  1840  till  May,  1868, 
Thermaic  gulf;  Olynthus,  formerly  one  of  the  when  he  was  made  book  agent  of  the  M.  E 
most  powerful  cities  of  Thrace,  besieged,  taken,  church.  South.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Louis- 
and  destroyed  by  Philip ;  Potidffia,  a  colony  of  yiUe  convention  in  1845  which  organized  the 
Corinth,  conquered  by  Athens,  and  subsequent-  M.  R  church,  South,  and  assisted  in  compiling 
ly  by  Philip ;  Ohalcis,  a  colony  of  the  town  of  the  history  of  that  organization. 
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